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TRAVELS  IN  FRANCE. 


A   JOURNET  TO   PARIS   IN  THE   TEAR  i^gn. 
BY  Dr.  martin  lifter. 


DEDICATION. 

^O  His  Excellency,  John  Lord  Somers,  Baron  of  Eveiham,  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  England,  and  one  of  the  Lords^Juftices  of  England. 

My  Lord, 

WISDOM  is  the  foundation  of  juftice  and  equity,  and  it  feems  not  to  be  perfefl:, 
without  it  comprehends  alfo  philofophy  and  natural  learning,  and  whatever 
is  of  good  relifli  in  arts.  It  is  certain,  my  Lord,  for  the  honour  of  your  high  ftation, 
that  the  greateft  philofopher  of  this  age,  was  one  of  your  predeceffors  ;  nor  is  your 
Lordlhip  in  any  thing  behind  him ;  as  though  nothing  infpired  people  with  more  equity 
than  a  true  value  for  ufeful  learning  and  arts.  This  hath  given  me  the  boldnefs  to 
offer  your  iordfliip  this  Ihort  account,  of  the  magnificent  and  noble  city  of  Paris,  and 
the  court  of  that  great  king,  who  hath  given  Europe  fo  long  and  vehement  difquiet, 
and  coft  England  in  particular  To  much  blood  and  treafure.  It  is  poflible,  my  lord, 
you  may  find  a  leifure  hour  to  read  over  thefe  few  papers  for  your  diverfion,  wherein^ 
promife  myfelf,  you  will  meet  with  nothing  offenfive,  but  clean  matter  of  fadt,  and  fome 
(hort  notes  of  an  unprejudiced  obferver.  But  that  I  may. no  longer  importune  yoij, 
perpetually  bufied  in  fo  laborious  and  ufeful  an  employmenj^,  I  beg  leave  to  fubfcribfe 
myfelf.  My  Lord, 

*    Your  Lordfliip's  mod  humble  and  moft  obedient  fervani, 

Martin  Ljst£r. 
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A  JOURNET  TO  PARIS,  ^c. 

Introdudion  to  the  Reader. 

THIS  traa  was  i^tten  chiefly  to  fatisfy  my  own  curiofity,  and  to  delight  myfelf 
with  the  memory  of  what  I  had  feeru  I  bufied  myfelf  in  a  place  where  I  had 
little  to  do,  but  to  walk  up  and  down ;  well  knowing,  that  the  charafter  of  a  flranger 
gave  me  free  admittance  to  men  and  thinjgs.  The  French  nation  value  themfelves 
upon  civiKCy,  and  build  and  drefs  moftly  for  figure  r  this  humour  makes  thi  curiofity 
of  ftrangers  very  eafy  and  welcome  to  them. 

But  why  do  you  trouble  us  with  a  journey  to  Paris,  a  place  fo  well  known  to^  every 
body  here  ?  For  .very  good  reafun,  to  fpare  the  often  telling  my  tale  at  my  return. 
But  we  know  already  all  you  can  fay,  or  can  read  it  in  the  Prefent  State  of  France,  and 
Defcription  of  Paris ;  two  books  to  be  had  in  every  (hop  in  London.'  It  is  right,  fo  you 
may;  and  J  advife  you  not  to  neglefl:  them,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  judge  well  of  th:i 
grandeur  of  the  court  of  France,  and  the  immenie  greatnefs  of  the  city  of  Paris* 
Thefe  were  fpeftaclesl  did  indeed  put  on,  but  I  found  they  did  not  fit  my  fight,  I  had 
a  mind  to  fee  without  them ;  and  in  matters  of  this  nature,  as  vail  cities  and  vafl  pa- 
laces, I  did  not  care  much  to  ufe  microfcopes  or  magnifying  glaffes. 

But  to  content  you,  reader,  I  promifeyounot  to  trouble  you  with  teAmonies  either 
o{  rtate  or  church,  or  politics ;  for  I  entered  willingly  into  neither  of  them,  but  only^ 
where  they  would  make  a  part  of  the  converfarion,  or  my  walk  was  ordered  me.  You 
will  eaCly  find  by  my  obfervations,  that  I.  incline  rather  to  nature  than  dominion^ 
and  that  I  took  more  pleafure  to  fee  Monfieiir  Brfeman  in  his  white  waiftcoat  digging 
m  the  royal  phyfic  garden,  and  fowing  his  couches,  than  Monfieur  de  Saintot  making 
room  for  an  ambaffador  ;  and  I  found  myfelf  better  difpofed,  and  more  apt  to  learn 
the  namies  and  phyfiognomy  of  a  hundred  phnts,  than  of  five  or  fix  princes.  Aher 
all,  I  had  much  rather  have  walked  a  hundred  paces  under  the  meaneft  hedge  in 
Languedoc,  than  any  the  fineft  alley  at  Verfailles  or  St.  Cloud,  fo  much  I  prefer  fair 
nature  and  a  warm  fun,  before  the  moft  exquifite  performances  of  art  in  a  cold  and 
barren  climate. 

Another  reafon,  that'I  give  you  Kttte  or  no  trouble  in  telling  you  court  matters,  is^ 
that  1  was  no  more  concerned  iu  the  embafly,  than  in  the  failing  of  the  fliip  which  car^- 
ried  me  over  r  it  is  enpugh  for  me,  with  the  reft  of  the  people  of  England,  to  feel  the 
good  efieds  of  it,  and  pafs.  away  this  life  in  peace  and  quietneJls.  It  is  a  happy  turn 
tor  us,'  when  kings  are  made  friends  again.  This  was  the  end  of  this  embafly,  and  I 
hope  it  will  laft  our  days.  My  lord  ambaflador  was  infinitely  carefled  by  the  king,  his 
minifta^,  and  all  the  princes.  It  is  certain  the  French  are  the  mod  polite  nation  in 
the  world,  and  can  praife  and  court  with  a  better  air  than  the  reft  of  mankind.  How- 
ever  the  generality  of  the  kingdom  were  through  great  neceflTity  well  difpofed  to  re* 
ceive  the  peace:  the  bigots  and  fome  diibanded  officers  might  be  heard  at  our  firft 
going  to  grumble,  but  thofe  alfo  gave  over,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  them  when  we 
came  away.    But  to  the  bufinefs. 

I  happily  arrived  at  Paris  after  a  tedious  journey  in  very  bad  weather ;  for  we  fet  out 
of  London  the  tenth  of  December,  and  I  did  not  reach  Paris  till  the  firft  of  January ; 
fori  fell  fick  upon  the  road»  and ftaid five  days  at  Bologne,  behind  the  company,  till 
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my  fever  abated;  yet  notwithftanding  fo  rude  a  journey,  I  recovered,  and  was  per- 
fedly  cured  of  my  cough  in  ten  days;  which  was  the  chiefeft  reafon  of  my  leaving 
London  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  never  had  the  leaft  return  of  it  all  the  winter, 
though,  it  was  as  fierce  there  as  I  ever  felt  it  in  England.  This  great  benefit  of  the 
French  air  I  had  experienced  three  feveral  times  before,  and  had  therefore  longed  for 
a  paiT^e  many  years ;  but  the  continuance  of  the  war  was  an  infuperable  obftacle  to  my ' 
defires.  Therefore  the  firft  opportunity  which  offered  itfelf  I  readily  embraced,  which 
was  my  Lord  Portland's  acceptance  of  my  attendance  of  him  in  his  extraordinai^  em- 
bafly  ;  who  ordered  me  to  go  before  with  one  of  my  good  friends,  who  was  fent  to 
prepare  matters  againft  his  arrivaK 

Now  that  1  might  not  wholly  truft  my  memory,  in  what  I  faW  at  Paris,  I  ferdown  my 
thoughts  under  certain  heads. 

I.  Of  Paris  in  General. 

THOUGH  I  had  much  fpare  time  the  fix  months  I  ilaid  in  that  city,  yet  the  mde- 
nefs  of  the  winter  feafon  kept  me  in  for  fome  time.  Again,  I  believe  I  did  not  fee 
the  tithe  of  what  deferves  to  be  feen,  and  well  confidered ;  becaufe  for  many  things  I 
wanted  a  relifli,  particularly  for  painting  and  building ;.  however  I  viewed  the  city 
in  all  its  parts,  and  made  the  round  of  it ;  took  feveral  profpeds  of  it  at  a  difiance, 
when  well  thought  on,  I  muft  needs  confefs  it  to  be  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  and 
magnificent  in  Europe,  and  in  which  a  traveller  might  find  novelties  enough  for  fix 
months  for  daily  entertainment,  at  lead  in  and  about  this  noble  city.  To  give  there* 
fore  a  Arid  and  general  idea  of  it,  and  not  to  enter  far  into  the  vain  difputes  of  the  num* 
ber  of  inhabitants,  or  its  bignefs,  compared  to  London;  fure  I  am,  the  (landing 
croud  was  fo  great,  when  my  lord  ambaflad^r  made  his  entry,  that  our  people  were 
ftartled  at  it,  and  were  ready  the  next  day  to  give  up  ihe  queftion,  had  they  not  well 
confidered  the  great  curiofity  of  the  Parifians,  who  are  much  more  delighted  in  fine 
(hews  than  the  people  of  London,  and  fo  were  well  near  all  got  into  the  way  of  th^ 
cavalcade.  One  thing  was  an  evident  argument  of  this  humour,  that  there  were  fome 
hundreds  of  coaches  of  perfons  of  the  beft  quality,  even  fome  bifliops  and  lords  which 
I  faw,  who  had  placed  themfelves  in  a  file  to  line  the  ftreets,  and  had  had  the  patience 
to  have  fo  remained  for  fome  hours. 

It  is  alfo  almoft  certain,  that  fo^the  quantityof  ground  pofieffed  by  the  common  people, 
this  city  is  much  more  populous  than  any  part  of  London ;  here  are  from  four  to. five 
and  to^ten  menages,  or  diftind  families  in  many  houfes ;  but  this  is  only  to  be  under* 
ilood  of  certain  places  of  trade.  This  difference  betwixt  the  two  cities  alfo  is  true, 
ihat  here  the  palaces  and  convents  have  eat  up  the  people'^  dwellings,  and  orouded 
them  exceiCvely  together,  and  poffeffed  themfelves  of  fer  the  greatdl  part  of  the 
ground ;  whereas  in  London  the  contrary  may  be  obferved,  that  the  people  have  de» 
uroyed  the  palaces,  and  placed  themfelves  upon  the  foundations  of  them,  an^  forced 
At  nobility  to  live  in  fquares  or  ftreets  in  a  fort  of  conununity :  but  this  they  have 
done  very  honeftly,  havii^g  fairly  putchafed  them. 

The  views  alfo  which  it  gives  upon  the  river  are  admirable :  that  bjf  the  Pont-neuf 
downwards  to  the  Tuilleries,  or  upwards  fi;9m  the  Pont-Royal  j  and  in  fome  other 
places,  as  from  Pont  St.  Bernard,  the  Greeve,  &c.  The  river  Seine  which  paffes 
through  the  niidft  of  the  city,  is  all  nobly  banked  or  keyed  with  large  free-ftone ;  and 
>nclofes  in  the  heart  of  the  city  two  iflands,  which  cau&s  many  fine  bridges  to  be  built 
xo  pais  over  them.     One  of.  tbefe  iflands  called  I'Ifle  de  Palais  was  all  Paris  for  fon^e  ages 
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The  hoiifes  are  built  of  hewn  ftone  intirely^  or  whited  ov6r  with  plaifter :  fome  irifc 
deed  in  the  beginning  of  this  age  are  of  brick  with  free-flone,  as  the  Place- Royal, . 
Place-Danphin,  &c.  but  that  is  wholly  left  ofFnow;  and  the  white  plaifter  is  in -fome 
tew  places  only  coloured  after  the  fafhion  of  brick,  as  part  of  the  abbay  of  St.  Germain. 
The  houfes  every  where  are  high  and  ftately ;  the  churches  numerous,  but  not  very 
big  J  the  towers  and  fteeplesare  but  few  in  proportion  to  the  churches,  yet  that  noble 
way  of  fteeple,  the  domes  or  cupolas,  have  a  marvellous.  efFefb  in  profpefl:  ;  though  - 
they  are  not  many,  as  that  of  Val  de  Grace,  des  Invalides,  College  Mazarin,  de 
I'^ffumption,  the  Grand  Jefuits,  la  Sorbonne,  and  fome  few  others. 

All  the  houfes  of  perfons  of  diflinttion  are  built  wilh  porte-cocheres,  that'is,  wide 
gates  to  drive  in  a  coach,  and  confequently  have  courts  within ;  and  moftly  remifes 
tofetthem  up.     There  are  reckoned  above  700  of  thefe  great  gates  j  .and- very  many^. 
of  thefe  are  after  the  moft  noble  patterns  of  ancient  architefture. 

The  lower  windows  of  alliioufes  are  grated  vrith  ftrong  bars  of  iron  ;  which  muft  be 
a  vaft  ex  pence. 

As  the  houfes  are  magnificent  without,  fo  the  finiffiing  whhmfide  and^fumiture  an- 
fwer  in  riches  and  neatnefs  ;  as  hangings  of  rich  tapeftry,  raifed  with  gold  and  filve^ 
threads,  crimfon  damalk  and  velvet  beds  or  of  gold  and  filver  tiffue.  Ckbinets  and 
bureaus  of  ivory  inlaid  with  tortoifefhell,  and  gold  and  filver  plates  in  a  100  different 
manners :  branches  and  candlefticks  of  cryftal :  but  above  all  moft  rare  pidures. 
The  gikUngs,  carvings  and  paintings  of  the  roofe  are  admirable. 

Thefe  things  are  in  this  city  and  the  country  about,  to  fuch  a  variety  and  excefs, 
that  you  can  come  into  no  private  houfe  of  any  man  of  fubftance,  but  you  fee  fome- 
thing  of  them  ;  and  they  are  obferved  frequently  ta  ruin  themfelvesin  thefe  expences. 
Everyone,  that  has  any  thing  to  fpare,  covets  to  have  fome  good  pifture  or  fculp- 
ture  of  the  beft  artift  ;  the  like  in  the  ornaments  of  their  Gardens,  fo  that  it  is  incredi- 
ble  what  ^leaCure  that  vaft  quantity  of  fine  things  give  the  curious  ftranger.  Reread 
foon  as  ever  a  man  gets  any  thing  by  fortune  or  inheritance,  he  lays  it  out  in  fome  fuch 
way  as  now  named. 

Yet,  after  all,  many  utenfils  and  conveniencies  of  life  are  wanting  here,  which  we 
in  England  have.  This  makes  me  remember  what  Monfieur  Jufteil,  a  Parifian  for- 
merly,  told  me  here,  that  he  had  made  a  catalogue  of ;  near  threefcore  things  of  this 
nature  which  they  wanted  in  Paris* 

Thte  pavements  of' the  ftreetsis  all  of  fquare  ft6ne,  of  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
thick;  that  is,  as  deep  in  the  ground  as  they  are  broad  at  top;  the  gutters  fhallow, 
and  laid  roupd  without  edges,  which  makes  the  coaches  glide  eafily  over  them. 

However,  it  muft  needs  be  faid,  the  ftreets  are  very  narrow,  and  the  paffengers 
a-foot  no  ways  fecuredfrom  the  hurry  and  danger  of  coaches,,  which  always  palling 
the  ftreets  with  an  air  of  hafte,  and  a  full  trot  upon  broad  flat  ftones,  betwixt  high  and 
large  refounding  houfes,  makes  a  fort  of  mufic  which  (hould  feem  very  agreeable  td 
the  P^fifians. 

Trie  royal  palaces  are  furprifingly  ftately ;  as  the  Louvre  and  Tuilleries,  Palais 
Luxembourg,  Palais  Royal. 

The.^onvents  are  great,  and  numerous,  and  well  built ;  as  Val  de  Grace,  St.  Ger- 
mains,  St.  Viftor,  St.  Genevieve,  the  Grand  Jefuits,  &c. 

The  fquares  are  few  in  Paris,  but  very  beautiful ;  as  the  Place  Ropl,  Place  Vrci 

tJor,  Pla6e  Dauphine,  none  of  the  hurgeft,  except  the  Places  Vendofme,  not  yet  finilhed. 

The  gardens  within  the  walls,  open  to  the  public,  are  vaflly  great,  and  very  beau*. 

liful  J  as  the  Tuilleries,  Palais  Royal,  Luxembourg,  the  Royal  Phyfic  Garden,  of  the 
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aifenal,  and  many  belonging  to  convents,  the  Carthufians,  Celeftins,  St.  ViSor,  St. 
Genevieve,  &c. 

But  that  which  makes  the  dwelling  in  this  city  very  diverting  for  people  of  quality^ 
IS  the  facility  of  going  out  with  their  coaches  into  the  fields  on  every  fide ;  it  lying 
round,  and  the  avenues  to  it  fo  well  paved ;  and  the  places  of  airing  fo  clean,  open, 
or  ibady,  as  you  pleafe,  or  the  feafon  of  the  year  and  time  of  the  day  require: 
as  the  Cour  de  la  Reyne,  Bois  de  Bologne,  Bois  de  Vincennes,  ies  Sables  de  Vauge- 
rarde,  &c. 

But  to  defcend  to  a  more  particular  review  of  this  great  city,  I  think  it  not  araifs  to 
fpeak  firft  of  the  ftreets  and  public  pliaces,  and  what  may  be  feen  in  them ;  next  of  the 
houfes  of  note  j  and  what  curiofities  of  nature  or  art,  alfo  of  men  and  libraries,  I  met 
with  :  next  of  their  diet  and  recreations ;  next  of  the  gardens,  and  their  furnitue  and 
ornaments ;  and  of  the  air  and  health.  We  ihall  conclude  the  whole  with  the  prefent 
ftate  of  phy fie  and  pharmacy  here. 

To  begin  with  the  coaches,  which  are  very niunerous here  and  very  fine  in  gilding: 
but  there  are  but  few,,  and  thofe  only  of  the  great  nobility,  which  are  large,  and 
lave  two  feats  or  funds.  But  what  they  want  in  the  largenefs,  beauty,  and  neat- 
nefs  of  ours  in  London,  they  have  infinitely  in  the  eafinefe  of  carriage,  and  the  r^ady^- 
turning  in  the  narrowed  ftreets.  For  this  purpofe,  they  are  all  crane*necked,  and 
the  wheels  before  very  low;  not  above  two  feet  and  a  half  diameter  j  which  makes 
them  eafy  to  get  into,  and  brings  down  the  coachbox  low,  that  you  have  a  much  - 
better  profpefl:  out  of  the  foremoft  glafs,  bur  high  feated  coachmen  being  ever  in  the 
point  of  view.  Again,  they  are  moft,  even  fiacres  or  hackneys,  hung  with  double 
fprings  at  the  four  comers,,  which  infenfibly  breaks  all  jolts.  This  I  never  was 
fo  fenfible  of,  as  after  having  praftifed  the  Paris  coaches  for  four  months,  lonce 
rid  in  the  eafiefl:  chariot  of  my  lord's,  which  came  from  England ;  but  not  a  jolt 
but  what  afieded  a  man :  fo  as  to  be  tired  more  in  one  hour  in  that,  than  in  fix  in 
thefe. 

Befides  the  great  number  of  coaches,  of  the  gentry,  here  are  alfo  coaches  de  Remife, 
by  the  months  which  are  very  well  gilt,  neat  harnefs,  and  good  horfes :  and  thefe  all 
fl:rangers  hire  by  the  day  or  month  j  at  about  three  crowns  Englilh  a  day.  *Tis  this  fort 
that  fpoils  the  hackneys  and  chairs,  which  ^ere  are  the  moft  nafty  and  miferable  voi« 
ture  that  can  be ;  and  yet  near  as  dear  again  as  in  London,  and  but  very  few  of  them 
neither. 

Yet  there  is  one  more  in  this  city,  which  I  was  willing  to  omit,  as  thinking  it  at  firft  ' 
fight  fcandalous,  and  a  very  jeft ;  it  being  a  wretched  bufinefs  in  fo  magnificent  a  city  ;  - 
and  that  is  the  Vinegrette,  a  coach  on  two  wheels,  dragged  by  a  man,  and  puihed  be- 
hind by  a  woman  or  boy^  or  both. 

Befides  thofe,  for  quick  travelling  there  are  great  number  of  poft-chaifes  for  a  fingJe 
perfon:  and  RouUionsfor  two  perfonsj  thefe  are  on  two  wheels  only,  and  have  each  their 
double  fprings  to  make  them  very  eafy;  they  run  very  fwiftly;  both  the  horfes  pull;  but 
one  only  is  in  the  thilles.  1  he  coach-man  mounts  the  Roullion ;  but  for  the  chaife,  he 
only  mounts  the  fide  horfe.  I  think  neither  of  thefe  are  in  ufe  in  England  ;^  but  might' 
be  introduced  to  good  purpofe. 

As  for  their  recreations  and  walks,  there  are  no  people  more  fond  of  coming  toge- 
ther to  fee  and  to  be  feen.  This  converfation  without  doubt  takes  up  a  great  part  of 
their  time :  and  for  this  purpofe,  the  Cour  de  la  Revne  is  frequented  by  all  people  of 
quality*    It  is  a  treble  walk  of  trees  (^  a  great  lengtn,  jiear  the  river  fide,  the  middle 
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^valk  having  above  double  the  breadth  to  the  two  fide  ones  j  and  will  hold  eight  files  of 
coacli€s,  and  in  the  middle  a  great  open  circle  to  turn,  with  fine  gates  at  both  ends# , 
Thole  that  would  have  better  and  freer  air,  go  further,  and  drive  into  the  Bois  de 
Bologne,  othei-s  out  of  other  parts  of  the  town  to  Bois  de  Vincennes,  fcirce  any  fide 
amifo.  In  Hke  manner  thefe  perfons  light  and  walk  in  the  Tuilleries,  Luxembourg, 
and  other  gardens,  belonging  to  the  crown  and  princes,  (all  which  are  very  fpacious) 
and  are  made  convenient,  with  many  feats  for  the  entertainment  of  all  people ;  the 
lacquies  and  mob  excepted.     But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

No  fort  of  people  make  a  better  figure  in  the  town  than  the  bifliops,  who  have  very 
fplendid  equipages,  and  variety  of  fine  liveries,  being  moft  of  them  men  of  great  fami- 
lies,  and  preferred  as  fuch,  learning  not  being  fo  neceflary,a  qualification  for  thofe  dig- 
nities  as  with  us ;  though  there  are  fome  of  them  very  deferving  and  learned  men# 
1  fay,  they  arc  moft  noblemen,  or  the  younger  fons  of  the  beft  families.  This  indeed 
is  for  the  honour-  of  the  church ;  but  whether  it  be  for  the  good  of  learning  and 
piety  is  doubtful.  They  may  be  patrons,  but  there  are  but  few  examples  of  enidi-  - 
tion  among  them.  *Tis  to  be  wifhed  that  they  exceeded  others  in  merit,  as  they  do  in 
birth. 

The  abbots  here  are  numerous  frpm  all*  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  make  a  con- 
fiderable  figure,  as  being  a  gentite  fort  of  clergy,  and  the  moft  learned ;  at  leaft  were 
lb  from  the  time  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  preferred  men  of  the  greateft  learning  and 
parts  to  thefe  pofls ;  and  that  very  frankly,  and  without  their  knowing  it  before-hand, 
much  lefs  folicitifig  him  for  it.  He  took  a  fure  way,  peculiar  to  himfelf,  to  enquire 
out  privately  men  of  defert,  and  took  his  own  time  to  prefer  then\.  This  filled  the 
kingdom  of  France  with  learned  men,  and  gave  great  encouragement  to  ftudy ;  where- 
of France  has  yet  fome  feeling. 

'Tis  pretty  to  obferve,  how  the  king  difciplines  this  great  city,  by  fmall  inftances 
of  obedience.  He  caufed  them  to  take  down  all  their  figns  at  once,  and  not  tb  ad- 
vance them  above  a  foot  or  two  from  the  wall,  nor  to  exceed  fuch  a  fmall  meafure 
of  fquare ;  which  was  readily  done :  fo  that  the  figns  obfcure  not  the  ftreets  at  all, 
and  'make  little  or  no  figure,  as  though  there  were  none;  being  placed  very  high  and 
little. 

There  are  great  number  of  hofteJs  in  Paris,  by  which  word  is  meant  public  inns, 
ivhere  lodgings  are  let;  and  alfo  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  houfes  are  fo  called, 
moftly  with  titles  over  the  gate  in  letters  of  gold  on  a  black  marble.  This  feems  as  it 
were,  to  denote  that  they  came  at  firft  to  Paris  as  ftrangers  only,  ^nd  inned  publicly } 
but  at  length  built  them  inns  or  houfes  of  their  own.  It  is  certain,  a  great  and  wealthy 
city  cannot  be  without  people  of  quality ;  nor  fuch  a  court  as  that  of  France  without  the 
daily  infpeftion  of  what  fuch  people  do.  Biit  whether  the  country  can  fpare  them  or 
not,  I  queftion.  The  people  of  England  feem  to  have  lefs  manners  and  lefs  religion, 
where  the  gentry  have  left  them  wholly  to  themfelves ;  and  the  taxes  lare  raifed  with 
more  diiEculty,  inequality,  and  injuftice,  than  when  the  landlords  live  upon  the  def** 
maines. 

It  may  very  well  be,  that  Paris  is  in  a  manner  a  new  city  within  this  forty  years. 
It  is  certain  fince  this  king  came  to  the  crown,  it  is  fo  much  altered  for  the  better, 
that  it  is  quite  another  tlung  ;  and  if  it  be  true  what  the  workmen  told  me,  that  u^ 
common  houfe,  built  of  rough  ftone  and  plaiftered  over,  would  not  laft  above  twenty- 
five  years,  the  greateft  part  of  the  city  has  been  lately  rebuilt.  In  this  age  certainly 
moft  of  the  great  hoftels  are  built,  or  re-edified;  in  like  manner  the  convents,  tbe  bridges 
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and  churches,  the  gates  of  the  city ;  add  the  great  alteratidto  of  the  ftreets,  the 
keys  upon  the  river,  the  pavements ;  sill  thefe  have  had  great  additions,  or  are  quite 
new.  '  , 

In  the  river  amongft  the  bridges,  both  above  and  below,  are  a  vaft  number  of  boats, 
of  wood,  hay,  charcoal,  corn,  and  wine,  and  other  commodities.  But  when  a  fadden 
thaw  comes,  they  are  often  in  danger  of  being  fplit  and  crufhed  to  pieces  upon  the 
bridges ;  which  alfo  are  fometimes  damaged  by  them.  There  have  been  great  loffes  to 
the  owners  of  fuch  boats  and  goods. 

It  has  been  propofed  to  dig  near  the  city  a  large  bafin  for  a  winter  harbour ; 
but  this  has  not  had  the  face  of  profit  to  the  government ;  fo  they  are  ftill  left  tp 
execute  their  own  projeft.  There  are  no  laws  or  projects  fo  effedlual  here,  as 
what  bring  profit  to  the  government.  Farming  is  admirably  well  underflood 
here. 

Amongft  the  living  objefts  to  be  feen  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  the  counfellors  and 
chief  oflBcers  of  the  courts  of  juftice  make  a  great  figure;  they  and  their  wives  have 
their  trains  carried  up ;  fo  there  are  abundance  to  be  feen  walking  about  the  ftreets  in 
this  manner.  It  is  for  this  that  places  of  that  nature  fell  fo  well.  A  man  that  has  a 
right  to  qualify  a  wife  with  this  honour,  fhall  command  a  fortune ;  and  the  carrying 
a  great  Velvet  cufhion  to  chucch  is  fuch  another  bufinefs.  The  place  of  a  lawyer  is  va- 
lued a  third  part  dearer  for  this. 

Here  ar^  alfo  daily  to  be  feen  in  the  ftreets  great  variety  of  monks,  in  ftrange  un* 
ufual  habits  to  us  Engliftimen ;  thefe  make  an  odd  figure,  and  furnifh  well  a.  pi£ture« 
I  cannot  but  pity  the  miftaken  z^eal  of  thefe  poor  men ;  that  put  themfclves  into  reli- 
gion, as  they  call  it,  and  renomice  the  world,  and  fubmit  therafelves  to  raoft  fevere 
rales  of  living  and  diet ;  fome  of  the  orders  are  decently  enough  cloathed,  as  the  Je« 
fuits,  the  fathers  of  the  oratory,  &c.  but  moft  are  very  particular  and  obfolete  in  their 
drefs,  as  being  the  ruftic  habit  of  old  times,  without  linen,  or  ornaments  of  the  prefent 

As  to  their  meagre  diet,  it  is  much  againft  nature,  and  the  improved  diet  of  man. 
kind.     The  Mofaic  law  provided  much  better  for  Jews,  a  chofen  people  j  that  was 
inftituted  for  cleanlinefs  and  heahh.     Now  for  the  Chriftian  law,  though  it  commands 
humility  and  patience  under  fufferiags,  and  mortification  and  abftioence  from  finful 
lufts  and  pleafures ;  yet  by  no  means  a  diftinfl:  food,^  but  liberty  to  eat  any  thing  what- 
foever,  much  lefs  nallinefs ;  and  the  papifts  themfelves  in  other  things  are  of  this  mind  ^ 
for  their  churches  are  clean,  pompoully  adorned  and  perfumed.     It  is  enough,  if  we 
chance  to  fuffer  perfecution,  to  endure  it  with  patience,  and  all  the  miferable  circum* 
ftances  that  attend  it ;  but  wantonly  to  perfecute  ourfelves,  is  to  do  violence  to  Chrifti- 
anity,  and  to  put  ourfelves  in  a  worfe  ftate  than  the  lews  were ;  for  to  choofe  the  worft  ^ 
of  food,  which  is  four  herbs  and  fifh,  and  fuch  lile  trafli,  and  to  lie  worfe,,  always  " 
rough,  in  courfe  and  nafty  woollen  frocks  upon  boards ;  to  go  barefoot  in  a  cold 
country,  to  deny  themfelves  the  comforts  of  this  life,  and  the  converfation  of  men ; 
this,  I  fay,  is  to  hazard  our  healths,  to  renounce  the  greateft  bleflSngs  of  this  life,  and 
in  a  manner  to  deftroy  ourfelves.     Thefe  men,  I  fay,  cannot  but  be  in  the  main 
chagrin,  and  therefore  as  they  are  out  of  humour  with  the  world,  fo  they  muft  in 
time  be  weary  of  fuch  flaviih  and  fruitlefs  devotion,  which  is  not  attended  with  an  adive 
Ufe. 

The  great  multitude  of  poor  wretches  in  all  parts  of  this  city  is  fuch,  that  a  maft 
in  a  coach,  a^foot,  in  the  ftiop,  is  not  able  to  do  any  bufinefs  for  the  numbers  and 
importunities  of  beggars  j  and  to  hear  their  miferiesis  very  lamentable  j  and  if  you 
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give  to  one,  you  immediately  being  a  whole  fwarra  upon  you. .  Thefe,  I  fay,  are  true 
monks,  if  you  will,  of  God  Almighty's  making,  oflFering  you  their  prayers  for  a 
farthing,  that  find  the  evil  of  the  day  fufficient  for  the  day,  and  that  the  miferies 
of  this  life  are 'not  to  be  courted,  or  made  a  mock  of,  Thefe  worfliip,  much 
againft  their  will,  all  rich  men,  and  make  faints  of  the  reft  of  mankind  for  a  morfelof 
bread. 

But  let  thefe  men  alone  with'  their  miftaken  zeal ;  it  is  certainly  God's  good  provi- 
dence  which  orders  all  things  in  this  world.  And  the  flefh-eaters  will  ever  defend  them- 
felves,  if  not  beat  the  Lenten  men ;  good  and  wholefome  food,  and  plenty  of  it^  gives 
men  naturally  great  courage.  Again,  a  nation  will  fooner  be  peopled  by  the  free 
man-iage  of  all  forts  of  people,  than  by  the  additional  fteaith  of  a  few  ftarved  monk$, 
fuppofing  them  at  any  time  to  break  their  vow.  This  limiting  of  marriage  to  a  certain 
people  only  is  a  deduftion  and  an  abatement  of  mankind,  not  lefs  in  a  papift  country 
than  a  conftant  war.  Again,  this  leffens  alfo  the  liumber  of  God's  worfliippers,  inftead 
of  multiplying  them  as  the  ftars  in  the  firmament,  or  the  fand  upon  the  fea  fhore; 
thefe  men.  wilfully  cut  off  their  pofterity,  and  reduce  God's  congregation  for  the 
future. 

There  is  very  little  noife  in  this  city  of  public  cries  of  things  to  be  fold,  or  any  dif- 
turbance  from  pamphlets ,  and  hawkers  One  thing  I  wondered  at,  that  I  heard  of 
nothing  loft,  nor  any  public  advertifement,  till  I  was  fhewed  printed  papers  upon  the 
comers  of  ftreets,  wherein  were  in  great  letters,  Un^  Deux^  Cinq^  Dix  jiifq*  a  Cin- 
quante  Louis  a  a  gagner^  that  is,  from  one  to  fifty  louis  to  be  got ;  and  then  under- 
neath an  account  of  what  was  loft.  This  fure  is  a  good  and  quiet  way;  for  by  this 
means  without  noife  you  often  find  your  goods  again ;  every  body  that  has  found  them 
repairing  in  a  day  or  two  to  fuch  places.  The  Gazettes  come  out  but  once  a  week, 
.  and  but  few  people  buy  them. 

It  is  difficult  and  dangerous  to  vend  a  libel  here.  While  w^  were  in  town,  a  certain 
perfon  gave  a  bundle  of  them  to  a  blind  man,  a  beggar  of  the  hofpital  of  the  Quin- 
zevint,  telling  him  he  might  get  five  pence  for  every  penny ;  he  .went  to  Noftredame^ 
and  cried  them  43p  in  the  fervice  time ;  La  vie  fsf  Miracles  ^de  FEvefq;  de  Rbeims. 
This  was  a  trick  that  was, played  the  archbiftiop,  as  it  was  thought,  by  the  Jefuits, 
-with  whom  he  has  had  a  great  conteft  about  Molinas,  the  Spanifli  J..doitrines.  The 
libel^ent  off  at  any  rate, -when  the  firft  buyers  had  read  the  title  further,  and  found 
they  were  againft  the  prefent  archbifhop,  duke,  and  firft  peer  of  France. 

The  ftreets  are  lighted  alike  all  the  winter  long,  as  well  when  the  moon  fhines,  as 
at  other  times  of  the  month ;  which  1  remember  the  rather,  becaufe  of  the  impertinent 
ufage  of  our  people  at  London,  to  take  away  the  lights  for  half  of  the  month,  as  though 
.  the  moon  ^as  certain  to  fhine  and  light  the  ftreets,  and  that  there  could  be  no  cloudy 
weather -in  winter.  The  lanthoms  here  hcJng  down  in  the  very  middle  of  all  the  ftreets> 
about  twenty  paces  diftance,  and  twenty  foot  high.  Thty  are  made  of  a  fquare  of 
glafs  about  two  foot  deep,  covered  with  a  broad  plate  of  iron ;  and  the  rope  that  l^s 
them  down,  is  fecured  and  locked  up  in  an  iron  funnel  and  little  trunk  foitened  into 
the  wall  ofthehoufe.  Thefe  lanthoms  have  candles  of  four  in  the  pound  in  them, 
which  lart  burning  till  after  midnight. 

As  to  thefe  lights,  if  any  man  break  them,  he  is.  forthwith  fent  to  the  gallies;  and 
there  were  three  young  gentlemen  of  good  families,  who  were  in  prifon  for  having  done 
it  in  a  froiic,  and  could  not  be  relealed  thence  in  fome  months,  and  that  not  without 
the  diligent  application  of  good  friends  at  court. 
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The  lights  at  Paris  for  five  months  in  the  year  only,  coil  near  50,000!.  fterling.  This 
way  of  lighting  the  ftreets  is  in  ufe  alfo  in  feme  other  cities  in  France.  The  king  is 
faid  to  have  raifed  a  large  tax  by  it.  In  the  preface  to  the  tax  it  is  faid,  **  that  confN 
dering  the  great  danger  his  fubjefts  were  in,  in  walking  the  ftreets  in  the' dark,  from 
thieves,  and  the  breaking  their  tfecks  by  falls,  he  for  fuch  a  fum  of  money  did  grant 
this  privilege,  that  they  might  hang  out  lanthornsin  this  manner.*' 

1  have  faid,  that  the  avenues  to  the  city,  and  all  the  ftreets,  are  paved  with  a  very 
hard  fand  ftone,  about  eight  inches  fquare ;  fo  they  have  a  great  care  to  keep  them 
clean  j  in  winter^  for  example,  upon  the  melting  of  the  ice,  by  a  heavy,  drag  with  a 
horfe,  which  makes  a  quick  riddance  and  cleaning  the  gutters  ;  fo  that  in  a  day's  time 
all  parts  of  the  town  are  to  admiration  clean  and  neat  again  to  walk  on, 

I  could  heartily  wifli  their  fummer  cleanlinefs  was  as  great ;  it  is  certainly  as  neceflkry 
to  keep  fo  populous  a  city  fweet ;  but  I  know  no  machine  fufficient,  but  what  would 
empty  it  of  the  people  too  ;  all  the  threats  and  infcriptions  upon  wails  are  to  little 
purpofe.  The  duft  in  London  in  fummer  is  oftentimes,  if  a  wind  blow,  very  trouble- 
fome,  if  not  intolerable ;  in  Paris  there  is  much  lefs  of  it,  and  the  reafon  is,  the  flat 
ftones  require  little  fand  to  fet  them  faft,  whereas  our  fmall  pebbles,  not  coming  toge- 
ther, require  a  vaft  quantity  to  lay  them  faft  in  paving. 

But  from  the  people  in  the  ftreetis,  to  the  dead  ornaments  there.  There  are  an  infi- 
nite number  of  bufto's  of  the  grand  monarch  every  where  put  up  by  the  common  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  noble  ftatues  are  but  few^  confidering  the  obfequious  humour  and  capacity 
of  the  people  to  perform.  .  - 

That  in  the  Place- Viftoire  is  a  foot  in  brafs,  all  over  gilt,  with  Viftoire,  that  is  a 
vaft  winged  woman  clofe  behind  his  back,  holding  forth  a  laurel  crown  over  the  king's 
head,  with  one  foot  upon  a  globe.  There  are  great  exceptions  taken  at  the  gilding  by 
artifts ;  and  indeed  the  ihining  feems  ta  fpoil  the  features,  and  give  I  know  not  what 
confufion  ;  it  had  better  have  been  all  of  gold  braffed  over;  which  would  have  given 
its  true  lights  and  ihadows,  and  fuffered  the  eye  to  judge  of  the  proportions.  But  that 
vhich  I  like  not  in  this,  is  the  great  woman  perpetually  at  the  kings  back;  which  is  a 
fort  of  embarras,  and  inftead  of  giving  viftory,  feems  to  tire  him  with  her  company. 
The  Roman  viQory  was  a  little  puppit  in  the  emperor's  hand,  which  he  could  difpofe 
of  at  pleafure.     This  woman  is  enough  to  give  a  man  a  forfeit. 

The  other  are  ftatues  of  three  of  the  laft  kings  of  France,  in  brafs  a  horfeback. 

That  on  the  Pont-neuf  is  of  Henry  the  fourth  in  his  armour  bare- beaded,  and  habited 
a$  the  mode  of  that  time  was.  ^ 

The  other  of  Lewis  the  thirteenth  in  the  Palace-Royal,  armed  alfo  after  the  mode  of 
the  age,  and  his  plume  of  feathers  on  his  head-piece.    ^ 

The  third  is  of  this  prefent  King  Louis  ^the  fourteenth,  and  defigned  for  the  Place 
Vendofme.  This  Coloffus  of  brafs  is  yet  in  the  very  place,  where  it  was  caft ;  it  is  fur- 
prifingly  great,  being  22  feet  high,  the  feet  of  the  king  26  inches  in  length,  and  all  the 
proportions  of  him  and  the  horfe  fuitable.  There  was  100,000  pound  weight  of  metal 
melted,  but  it  took  not  up  above-  8o,aoo  pounds ;  it  was  all  caft  at  once,  horfeand  man. 
Monfieur  Girardon  told  me,  he  wrought  diligently,  and  with  almoft  daily  application 
at  the  model  eight  years,  and  there  were  two  years  more  fpent  in  the  moulding;,  and 
furnaces,  and  cafting  of  it.  The  king  is  in  the  habit  of  a  Roman  emperor,  without 
_  (lirrups  or  faddle,  and  on  his  head  a  French  large  periwig  a-la-mode.  Whence  this 
great  liberty  of  fculpture  arifes,  I  am  much  to  feek  • 

It  is  true,  that  in  building  precifely  to  follow  the  ancient  manner  and  ftmplicity  is  very 

commendsU^le^  becaufe  all  tliofe  orders  were  founded  upon  good  principles  in  mathema* 

VOL.  IV.  c  tics : 
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tics :  but  the  cloathing  of  an  emperor  was  no  more  than  the  weak  fancy  of  the  people* 
For  Louis  le  Grand  to  be  thus  dreffed  up  at  the  head  of  his  army  now  a-days  would  be 
very  comical.  What  need  other  emblems,  when  truth  may  be  had  ;  as  though  the  , 
preleht  age  ifeed  be  afhanied  of  their  modes,  or  that  the  Statua  Equellris  of  Henry  the 
fourth  or  Louiis  the  thirteenth  were  the  lefs  to  be  valued  for  being  done  in  the  true  drefs 
of  their  times.  It  feems  to  me  to  be  the  effeft  of  miftaken  flattery  ;  but  if  regarded 
only  as  a  piece  of  mere  art,  it  is  methinks  very  unbecoming,  and  has  no  graceful  air 
with  it. 

1  remember  I  was  at  the  levee  of  King  Charles  the  fecond,  when  three  models  were 
brought  him  to  choofe  one  of,  in  order  to  make  his  ftatue  for  the  court  at  Windfor ;  he 
chofe  the  Roman  emperor's  drefs,  and  caufed  it  alfo  to  be  executed  in  that  other  erefted 
for  him  in  the  old  Exchange  in  London.  The  like  is  of  King  James  in  Whitehall,  and 
at  Chelfea  college,  our  invalids.  Now  I  appeal  to  all  mankind,  whether  in  reprefentirig 
a  living  prince  now-a-days  tlfcfe  naked  arms  and  legs  are  decent,  and  whether  there  is 
not  a  barbarity  very  difpleafing  in  it.  The  father  of  thefe  two  Kings,  Charles  the  firft, 
waa  the  prince  of  this  age  of  the  beft  relifti,  and  of  a  found  judgment,  particularly  in 
painting,  fculpture,  architedure  by  fea  and  land,  witnefs  the  vaft  fums  of  money  he  be- 
ftowed  upon  Rubens  and  his  difcipl6  Vandyke.  Alfo  the  great  elleem  he  had  for  the 
incoijiparable  Inigo  Jonn,  who  was  the  iird  Englifhman  in  this  age  that  underflood 
building.  I  heard  M.  Aiizout  fay,  when  he  had  viewed  the  banquettmg-houfe  at  White- 
hall, that  it  was  preferable  to  all  the  buildings  on  this  fide  the  Alps;  and  I  ought  to  be- 
lieve him,  he  having  ftudied  Vitruvius  more  than  40  years  together,  and  much  upon  the 
place  at  Rome.  Alfo  the  iliip  the  Sovereign,  which  was  truly  the  nobled  floating 
faille  that  ever  fwam  the  fea.  Yet  after  all  this,  that  King  had  a  Statua  Equeflris  of 
himfelf  ere&ed,  now  at  Charing-crofs,  caft  in  the  full  habit  of  his  own  time,  and  which  I 
think  may  compare  with  the  beft  of  that  fort  at  Paris^ 

I  ihoald  beg  leave  in  the  next  place  to  vifit  the  palaces  and  men  of  letters  and  con- 
verfation :  but  I  muft  take  notice  firft  of  the  vaft  expences  that  are  here  in  iron  baluf- 
trades,  as  in  the  Place-Royal,  which  fquare  is  compaifed  about  with  one  of  ten  feet  high* 
Of  this  fort  and  better  there  are  infinite  every  where  in  Paris ;  which  gives  indeed  a  lull 
view  of  the  beauty  of  their  gardens  and  courts. 

Firft,  therefore,  I  faw  the-Palais  Mazarin,  in  which  are  many  good  pidures,  but  the 
low  gallery  i^  fumifhed  with  a  great  colledion  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  ftatues^ 
and  is  what  I  moft  took  notice  of. .  They  were  moft  brought  from  Rome  by  the  Cardi- . 
nal.  Thofe  which  are  togatae  and  cloathed,  are  as  they  were  found ;  but  fuch  as  were 
made  nudse  or  naked,  are  miferably  difguifed  by  the  fond  humour  of  the  Duke  de  Ma- 
zarin, who  in  a  hot  fit  of  devotion  caufed  them  to  be  caftrated  and  mangled,  and  then 
frocked  them  by  a  fad  hand  with  I  know  not  what  plaifter  of  Paris,  which  makes  them 
very  ridiculous.  Cicero  fomewhere  tells  us,  that  fome  of  the  ancient  wife  men  thought 
there  was  nothing  naturally  obfcene,  but  that  every  thing  might  be  called  by  its.  own 
name  }  but  our  Celfus  is  pf  another  mind,  and  begs  pardon,  being  a  Roman,  that  he 
wrote  of  thofe  things  in  his  own  tongue.  It  is  certain  upon  our  fubjed,  the  Duke  fhould 
not  have  furniflied  his  cabinet  and  gallery  with  naked  piflures,  but  with  the  togatae 
only ;  or  if  it  had  once  pleafed  him  to  do'  otherwife,  he  fhould  not  have  cloathed  them  j 
which  was  at  beft  but  a  vain  oftentation  of  his  chaftity,  and  betrayed  his  ignorance  and 
diflike  of  good  things ;  that  is,  fpoils  and  hides  the  noble  art  of  the  fculpture,  for  which 
only  they  are  valuable. 

But  u  hy  ihoirld  nudity  be  fo  offenfive,  fince  a  very  great  part  of  the  world  yet  defies 
cloaths,  and  ever  did  fo ;  and  the  parts  they  do  moft  a£fed  to  cover,  is  from  a  certain 
neceffity  only^  It 
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Tt  is  phin  by  thefe  and  many  other  elegant  ftatues  I  faw  at  Verfaille?,  mpft  of  which 
weretaken  out  hence,  that  the  Roman  cloathing  was  themoft  fimple  thing  imaginable, 
and  'that  a  Roman  was  as  foon  undrefled,  as  1  can  put  off  my  gloves  and  ftioes.  The 
men  and  women  went  dreffed  much  alike.  As  for  the  fafliion  of  the  Roman  habit, 
it  is  evident  by  thefe  ancient  ftatues,  (which  Od.  Ferrarius  has  well  and  reafonably  fol- 
lowed in  explicating  the  feveral  garments  of  the  ancients)  that  the  tunica  or  fliirt.  was 
without  a  collar  or  fleeves,  and  girt  high  up  under  the  breafts  ;  alfo,  that  the  toga  or 
gown  was  a  wide  and  long  garment  open  at  both  ends,  and  let  down  over  the  head,  and 
Supported  by  the  left  hand  thruft  under  the  Ikirts  of  it,  whilft  the  top  of  it  refted  upon 
the  left  fhoulder.  The  right  hand  and  arm  was  naked,  c  nd  above  the  gown,  fo  that 
the  gown  was  ungirt  and  always  loofe.  Now  for  the  purpofe,  when  a  Roman  made 
himfelf  naked  for  a  bath,  (as  he  daily  did  juft  before  eating)  he  hpd  nothing  to  do  but 
draw  up  his  left  hand,  and  the  gown  fell  down  at  his  feet ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  loofe 
the  girdle  of  the  tunica,  and  to  draw  up  both  his  arms  fronv  under  the  tunica,  and  that 
alfo  fell  at  his  feet. 

In  the  firft  ages  of  the  commonwealth  they  wore  a  toga  or  gown  only,  afterwards 
they  put  on  next  the  (kin  a  tunica  or  fhirt,  and  never  added  more  in  the  very  fplendpur 
and  luxury  of  the  empire;  all  other  matters  of  cloathing,  of  whatever  nature  foever, 
have  been  invented  fince. 

I  much  admired,  that  in  tiie  great  number  of  ancient  ftatues  to  be  feen  in  and  about 
Paris,  I  could  never  meet  any  one  but  what  was  cloathed  with  a  toga  pura,  and  no  re« 
prefentation  of  a  buUated  one. 

This  toga  and  tunica  both  were  made  of  fine  white  wool  or  flannel :  they  had  not  a 
rag  of  linen  about  them.  This  flannel,'  I  fay,  was  very  fine ;  for  their  folds  are  fmall, 
and  it  falls  into  them  eafily  ;  and  feems  to  be  very  light,  by  the  handling  of  it,  to  raife  it 
by  the  finger  and  thumb  only,  as  is  the  air  of  fome  of  the  ftatues,  and  the  whole  garment 
to  be  fufpended  by  the  left  fhoulder.  Upon  the  leaft  ftraining  of  it,  the  breafts  and  ' 
nipples  are  vifible  through  it ;  alfo  the  proportions  of  the  thighs. 

This  wearing  all  woollen  in  a  hot  country  brought  on  the  ufe  and  neceflity  of  fre- 
quent bathing :  otherwife  they  could  never  have  kept themfelves  fweet  and  cleans  and 
the  neceflity  of  bathing  kept  them  to  this  fort  of  loofe  garment  j  and  much  bathing 
brought  in  oils,  and  oils  perfumes  infufed  in  them.  ,       » 

But  in  nty  mind  a  fiair  linen  fliirt  every  day  is  as  great  a  prefervative  to  neatnefs  and 
cleannefs  of  the  fldn  and  health,  as  daily  bathing  was  to  the  Romans*  It  is  certain,  had 
they  not  ufed  either  fimple  oils  of  olives,  fometimes  unripe  and  old,  for  the  aftringency, 
and  fometimes  ripe  and  perfumed,  the  warm  water  muft  have  much  decayed  nature, 
and  made  the  fldn  intolerable  tender  and  wrinkled.  The  naked  indians  and  blacks  fecure 
their  fldns  by  oils  at  this  day  from  all  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  both  from  heat  and 
cold. 

But  the  bpft  rule  of  health  and  long  life  is  to  do  little  to  ourfelves.  People  are  not 
aware  what  inconveniences  they  bring  upon  themfelves  by  cuftom,  how  they  will  plead 
for  things  long  ufed,  and  make  that  pleafant,  which  is  very  deftruflive  to  their  healths ; 
as  in  the  cafe  of  cloathing,  tobacco,  ftrong  waters,  fteel  remedies,  the  drinking  mineral 
waters,  bathing,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  &c. 

One  little  ftatue  I  took  more  particular  notice  of,  for  the  elegance  of  the  fculpture, 
and  the  humour  of  the  drefs ;  it  flood  upon  a  table ;  it  was  the  figure  of  a  fybil.  The 
iace  of  the  old  woman  was  cut  very  deep  into  the  ftone,  within  the  quoifure,  like  a  hood 
puUed  over  the  forehead,  a  very  emblem  of  an  oracle,  which  is  hid,  dark,  and  ambiguous^ 

c  2  a^ 
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as  the  woman  herfelf,  who  would  have  neither  her  face  feen,  nor  her  faying  eafily  under- 
flood— that  is,  fhe  is  as  it  were,  afliamed  of  her  cheat. 

What  was  the  fancy  of  the  men  of  the  fiirft  ages  to  make  old  women  prophetefles,  to 
utter  oracles,  and  to  interpret  the  will  of  the  gods  by  the  eating  of  animals  ;  to  make 
them  Sagae  and  Veneficse  is  reafonable  enough ;  for  old  age  makes  all  people  fpiteful, 
but  more  the  weaker  fex.  To  poifon  and  bewitch  are  the  fecret  f-evenges  of  impotent 
people. 

The  Jews  were  impatient  of  the  company  of  women  in  their  religious  rites,  left  they 
Ihould  contaminate  and  fpoil  all  their  devotion.  The  Romans  on  the  contrary  thought 
religion  became  women  better  than  men,  for^  befides  the  general  parts  they  had  in 
common  with  the  men  in  adoration  of  their  gods,  they  had  alfo  peculiar  ones,  where 
the  men  were  not  concerned.  Tully  bids  his  wife  fupplicate  the  gods  for  him  ;  for  he 
tells  her,  he  thought  they  would  be  kinder  to  her  than  him.  Upon  fome  fuch  princi- 
ple, probably,  their  propheteffes  were  in  efteem. 

Ifaw  the  apartment  of  Monfieur  Viviers  in  the  arfenal;  it  confifts  in  feven  or  eight 
ground  rooms  looking  into  the  great  garden ;  thefe  rooms  are  fmall,  but  moft  curioufly 
fumiihed,  and  have  in  them  the  greateft  variety  and  beft  forted  china  ware  I  ever  faw, 
befides  Pagods  and  China  pidtureis :  alfo  elegant  and  rich  bureaus,  book- cafes,  and  fome 
paintings  of  the  beft  mafters.  •  . 

That  which  pleafed  me  moft,  amongft  the  paintings,  were  the  pieces  of  Reinbrants, 
that  incomparable  Dutch  painter.. 

A  girl  with  a  cage  in  one  hand,  and  looking  up  after  the  bird  that  h^d  got  out,  and 
was  flying  away  over  her  head  :  (he  had  fright,  amazement,  and  forrow,  in  her  looks. 
The  other  is  an  unlucky  lad  leaning  upon  a  table,  and  looking  with  mifchief  in  his  eyes, 
or  that  he  watched  to  do  fome  unhappy  turn.  The  third  is  a  young  gentleman  in  a 
fur  cap,  en  difhabille,  after  his  wonted  manner.  The  two  firft  arathe  moft  natural 
thoughts  and  drefs  that  can  be  ;  but  nothing  certainly  ever  came  near  his  colouring 
for  flefh  and  garments.  This  part  he  ftudied  paflionately  all  his  life,  and  was  ever 
trying  experiments  about  it ;  and  with  what  fuccefs,  thefe  and  many  other  pieces  (hew. 

Thefe  three  pictures  of  Rembrant  are  all  of  young  people,  and  are  fini(hed  with  all 
the  art  and  perfedion  of  colouring,  as  fmooth  as  any  limning;  which  makes  the  judg- 
ment of  Ehilibien  of  him  appear  not  juft  :  for  he  (itted  his  paint  according  to  the  age 
and  nature  of  the  fubjeds  he  wrought.  I  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  them  again  and 
again. 

Mon(ieur  leNoftre's  cabinet,  or  rooms,  wherein  he  keeps  his  fine  things,  the  controller 
of  the  king's  gardens,  at  the  fide  of  the  Tuilleries,  was  worth  feeing.  He  is  a  very 
ingenious  old  gentleman,  and  the  ordinance  and  defign  of  moft  of  the  royal  and  great 
gardens  in  and  about  Paris  are  of  his  invention,  and  he  has  lived  to  fee  them  in  per- 
feftion.  This  gentleman  is  89  years  old  and  quick  and  lively.  He  entertained  me  very 
civilly.  There  were  in  the  three  apartments,  into  which  it  is  divided,  (the  pppermoft  of 
which  is  an  odagon  room  with  a  dome)  a  great  collection  of  choice  pidures,  porcellans, 
fome  of  which  were  jars  of  a  moft  extraordinary  fize :  fome  old  Roman  heads  and 
buftos,  and  intire  ftatues  ;  a  great  colleftion  of  ftamps  very  richly  bound  up  in  books ; 
but  he  had  lately  made  a  draught  of  his  beftpiftures  to  the  value  of  50,000  crowns,  and 
bad  prefented  them  to  the  king  at  Verfailles.  There  was  not  any  thing  of  natural  hiftory 
in  all  his  cabinet. 

I  was  feveral  times  with  him,  and  once  he  carried  me  into  an  upper  clofet,  where  he 
bad  a  great  colledUoa  of  medals  in  four  cabinets,  moft  modern  j  amongft  them  there 

were 
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were  four  large  drawers,  three  of  which  were  the  medals  of  King  WiHiam,  near  ico 
as  he  told  me.  The  fourth  drawer  was  of  King  William'^  anceftors  and  famflyj  he  had 
been  forty  years  in  making  this  collection,  and  had  purchafed  many  of  them  at  vail 
rates.  He  has  certainly  the  bell  furniture  for  an  Hiftoria  Metallica,  that  I  ever  fav;^ 
The  French  king  has  a  particular  kindnefs  for  him,  and  has  greatly  enriched  him,,  and 
no  man  talks  with  more  freedom  to  him  ;  he  is  much  delighted  with  his  hum^^ur,  and 
will  fit  to  fee  his  medals,  and  when  he  comes  at  any  medal,  that  makes  arr-^inft  him,  he 
will  fay^  Sire^  voyla  une^  qu*  eft  bien  contrenous  !  as  though  the  matter  ;;,ieafed  him,  and 
he  was  glad  to  find  it  to  fhew  it  to  the  king.  Monfieur  le  Noftrc-  fpoke  much  of  the 
good  humour  of  his  mafter ;  he  affirmed  to  me  he  was  never  leen  in  paflion,  and  gave 
me  many  inftances  of  occafions,  that  would  have  caufed  m,oit  men  to  have  raged  j  which 
yet  he  put  by  with  all  the  temper  imaginable. 

In  this  cabinet  I  faw  many  very  rare  old  china  Vtiflels,  and  amongfV  them  a  fmall  Ro- 
man glafs  urn,  very  thick  mide,  and  ponderous,  of  a  blue  fea  colour ;  the  two  ears 
were  feet  divided  into  four  claws,  but  tho  very  botton^  of  this  veffel  was  fmooth,  and 
very  little  umblicate ;  and  for  this  reafon  1  cannot  tell  whether  it  might  not  be  caft,  and 
not  blown. 

The  Palace  of  Luxembourg  is  the  moft  finifhed  of  all  the  royal  buildings  ;  it  is  very 
magnificent,  well  defigned,  were  it  n4)t  for  the  trifling  interfedtions  or  round  and  deep 
jointings  of  the  columns,  which  looks  like  a  cheefemonger's  (hop,  and  which  is  below  the 
grandeur  of  the  orders ;  fo  hard  a  matter  it  is  to  have  a  true  relifli  of  the  ancient  fim* 
plicity,  and  not  to  add  impertinent  ornaments.  And  to  fay  the  truth,  there  are  not 
many  things  in  Paris  where  this  chaftity  is  ftriclly  preferved  ;  among  thofe,  where  little 
is  to  be  blamed,  are  the  fouth  eaft  front  of  the  Louvre,  the  facade  of  St.  Gervais,  and 
the  whole  building  of  Val  de  Grace.  .  And  this  wantonnefs  in  additional  ornaments  may 
perhaps  be  one  reafon,  why  the  Doric  is  more  pradtifed  there  at  this  day,  the  modil- 
lions  naturally  admitting  greater  variety,  and  according  to  the  intended  ufe  of  the 
building. 

In  this  palace  is  that  famous  gallery,  where  the  hiftory  of  Maria  of  Medicis  is  painted 
by  Rubens.     Though  this  was  done  70  years  ago,  it  is  as  frefli  as  at  the  firft ;  fo  great 
a  mafter  he  was  in  colouring.     His  flefli  is  admirable,  and  his  fcarlet,  for  which,  if  he 
had  not  a  fecrec,  not  now  underltood,  he  had  lefs  avarice,  and  more  honour,  than  moft 
of  our  modern  painters.     It  is  certain  the  goodnefs  of  colours  was  one  of  the  great  cares 
and  ftudies  of  the  late  famous  painters  j  ancl  that  which  feems  Aoft  to  have  obliged 
them  to  it,  was  the  ncceffity  they  put  themfelves  upon,  to  paint  all  their  own  defigns,, 
and  more  particularly  the  prefent  drelfcs.     And  though  Rubens  in  his  hiftory  is  too 
much  a  libertine  in  this  refpeft,  yet  there  is  in  this  very  place,  which  we  now  defcribe, 
much  truth  in  the  habit  of  his  principal  figures,  as  of  Kmg  Henry  the  fourth,  the  queen,, 
her  fon,  the  three  daughters  and  the  cardinal ;  though  indeed  the  allegoric  affiftants 
in  all  the  tableaux  are  very  airy  and  fancifully  fet  out.     His  fcholar  St.  Ant.  Vandyke  did 
introduce  this  novelty  too  much  in  England,  where  the  perfons  would  bear  it  j  as  the 
female  fex  were  very  willing  to  do,  who  feem  in  his  time  to  have  been  mighty  fond  of 
being  painted  in  dilhabille.     It  was  this  that  cut  out  of  bufinefs  the  beft  Englilh  painter 
of  his  time,  Cornelius  Johnfon,  and  (hortened  his  life  by  grief.     It  is  certain  with  a  little 
patience  all  drefs  becomes  difhabille ;   but  I  appeal,  whether  it  is  not  betfer  and  much 
moiepleafmg  to  fee  the  old  fafhion  of  a  dead  friend,  or  relation,  or  of  a  man  of  diftinc- 
tion,  painted  as  he  ^as,  than  a  foppifh  night-gown>  and  odd  quoifure,  which  never  be- 
longed to  the  perfoji  painted. 

But 
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But  that  which  led  me  into  this  refieftion  was^  that  the  modern  painters  hive  therc!)y 
an  opportunity  to  be  idle  and  to  have  others  to  work  under  them  ;  ^t  is  fufficient  to  finifli 
the  face,  and  to  fend  it  out  to  be  drefled  at  the  block;  whereas  wer^  they  obliged  in 
honour  to  paint  the  whole  drefles,  this  would  make  them  accurate  in  colouring, 
through  the  great  variety  which  would  daily  pccur,  and  that  noble  art  be  in  far  greater 
efteem. 

A  good  ^rtift  might  eafily  reduce  it,  and  command  the  purfes  of  thofe  he  paints,  to 
pay  well  for  his  labour  and  time,  for  it  is  the  lot  but  of  very  few  men  to  excel  in  this 
noble  art. 

In  the  anti-chamber  of  the  queen's  apartment  there  are  other  paintings  of  Rubens, 
as,  in  three  diftinft  tableaux,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  the  ceremonies  of  the  mar- 
riages of  her  three  daughters,  to  Savoy,  Spain,  and  England.  Alfo  in  another  hiftorical 
tableau,  on  the  fide  of  the  fame  room,  he  has  painted  his  own  pidure,  in  a  very  free  and 
eafy  pofture,  next  the  eye,  up  in  the  very  corner,  looking  out,  as  unconcerned  in  f^is 
own  tableau,  upon  the  three  ladies.  He  has  done  his  vife  in  fome  of  the  tableau,  in 
the  great  gallery;  but  in  the  laft, where  the  queen  is  mounting  up  to  Heaven,  flie  is  drawn 
up  after  her ;  but  whether  it  be  her  full  and  heavy  body,  or  her  mind,  (he  is  painted 
in  a  very  unwilling  pofture,  bending  back.  It  feems  her  hufband  liked  her  company  too, 
well  to  part  with  her  eafily,  or  flie  with  him. 

Several  of  the  rooms  of  this  apartment  were  wainfcoted  with  cedar,  wrought  in  flow- 
crs,  as  her  dreffing-room  and  oratory  ;  which  is  rare  in  Paris.  The  floors  were  made 
of  finall  pieces  of  wood  put  together  in  figures ;  the  inward  knots  were  inlaid  with 
threads  of  filver,  which  have  a  marvellous  eflfeft ;  but  the  firmnefs,  duration,  and  in- 
tirenefs  of  thefe  floors,  after  fo  long  laying,  I  moft  admired :  whereas  with  us  in  Lon- 
don,  and  elfewhere  in  Paris,  they  prove  fo  noify  to  tread  on,  and  faulty,  that  they  are 
in  a  few  years  intolerable. 

It  is  pity  the  king  has  fo  great  an  averfion  to  the  Louvre,  which  if  finiflied,  (which 
he  might  eafily  do  in  two  or  three  years)  would  be  the  moft  magnificent  palace,  perhaps, 
that  «ver  was  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  j  and,  indeed,  except  that  be  done,  Paris  will 
never  arrive  at  its  full  beauty. 

Th6re  are  two  ftones  in  the  fronton  of  the  fouth  eaft  facade  of  the  Louvre,  which  are 
fhewed  to  all  ftrangers,  covering-^he  very  top  of  it,  as  flates  do,  and  meet  in  an  angle. 
Thefe  are  very  big,  viz.  54  feet  long  a- piece,  eight  feet  broad,  and  but  14  inches  thick. 
The  raifing  fo  high  thefe  two  vaft  and  tender  ftones  was  looked  upon  as  a  mafter-piece 
of  art,  equalling  any  thing  of  the  ancients  of  that  nature.  They  were  taken  out  of  the 
quarries  of  Meudon,  where  monfieur  the  dauphin  dwells. 

I  faw  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  fome  of  the  battles  of  Alexander  by  Le  Brun  ; 
which  are  by  the  French  the  moft  admired  pieces  of  painting,  that  have  been  (fay  they) 
done  by  any  man  on  this  fide  the  Alps ;  and  of  which  they  are  not  a  little  proud. 

Alfo  a  large  piece  of  Paulo  Verenefe,  prefented  by  the  Senate  of  Venice  to  the  king. 

I  cannot  pafs  by  unmenlioned  the  vaft  number  of  great  cafes  in  one  of  the  galleries,. 
wherein  are  the  play  things  or  puppets  of  the  dauphin,  when  a  child :  they  reprefent  a 
camp  in  all  its  parts,  and  coft  50,000  crowns. 

But,  indeed,  that  which  moft  furprifed  me  in  the  Louvre  was  the  Attellier  or  work- 
houfeof  monfieur  Gerradon  ;  he  that  made  Cardinal  Richelieu's  tomb,  andtheStatua 
Equeftris  deOgned  for  the  Place  de  Vendofme ;  he  told  me  he  had  been  almoft  ten  years 
in  making  the  model  and  moulding  and  other  things  as  I  faid  before,  with  aifiduity  and 
4aily  application* 

He 
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He  hath  in  tiie  Louvre  alfo  two  rooms,  in  one  of.  wliich  are  many  ancient  marble  fta- 
t\ie»y  and  in  the  other  arebrafs  ftatues  and  Vafa,  and  a  hundred  other  things  relating  to 
-  antiquity.     There  is  nothing  in  Paris  defervesmore  to  be  fecn. 

In  this  laft,  I  faw  a  fort  of  Egyptian  Janus,  with  Sik^mis  on  one  fide,  and  a  Bacchus  on 
the  other :  with  many  other  Egyptian  figures  well  defigned  ;  all  of  them  with  a  hole  in 
the  crown  of  the  head. 

Alfo  a  lion  of  Egypt  very  large  of  brafs ;  but  the  defign  rlide,  and  more  like  an  Indian 
Pagod.  This  alfo  had  a  large  fquare  hole  in  the  back,  near  the  neck.  The  Siamites, 
that  came  in  an  embafiy  to  Paris,  were  well  pleafed  to  fee  this  figure,  and  faid  it  was  not 
unlike  one  of  theirs;  and  that  that  hole  ferved  to  put  the  incenfe  in,  that  the  fmoak  might 
come  out  of  the  body  and  noftrils  of  the  lion.  I  doubt  notjbut  that  alfo  was  the  ufe  of 
the  open  crowns  of  the  reft  of  the  Egyptian  figures,  which  I  had  feen  elfewhere,  as  well 
as  here ;  and  their  heads  ferved  for  perfuming  pots  for  themfelves :  and  hence  alfo  might 
arife,  that  other  ornament  of  radiated  heads;  in  Imitation  of  a  bright  flame. kindled 
within,  and  calling  rays  out  of  and  round  the  head. 

There  was  alfo  a  fmall  image  of  a  lean  man,  cafl  bent,  in  a  fitting  poflure,  with  a  roll 
of  parchment  fpread  open  upon  his  knees,  and  he  looking  down  up6n  it,  reading  it. 
This  was  of  folid  brafs,  the  head  and  all :  this  was  found  inclofed  in  a  mummy.     He 
feemed  to  have  a  thin  linen  garment  on,  perhaps  fuch  as  the  Egyptian  priefls  ufed  to  . 
wear; 

Alfo  he  fhewed  us  the  mummy  of  a  woman  intire.  The  fcent  of  the  hand  was  to  me 
not  unpleafant ;  but  I  could  not  liken  it  to  any  perfume  now  in  ufe  with  us ;  though  I 
make  no  queflion,  but  naptha  was  the  great  ingredient;  which  indeed  is  fo  urtufual  a 
fmell,  that  the  mineral  waters  of  Hogfden  near  London,  (wherein  the  true  naptha  is 
fubflantially,  and  of  which  I  have  fome  ounces  by  me,  gathered  off  thofe  waters)  have 
impofed  upon  the  ignorant  in  natural  hifl.ory ;  who  would  make  them  come  from  a  chance 
turpentine  efFufion,  or  the  mifcarriage  of  a  chymical  experiment. 

Here  were  alfo  great  variety  of  urns  and  funeral  vafa  of  all  materials  and  fafhions. 

Alfo  an  aniient  writing  pen  coiled  up,  with  two  ends  erefted  both  alike,  reprefenting 
the  head  of  a  fnake. 

The  antient  heads  and  buflos  in  brafs  are  numerous  and  of  great  value.  This  gen- 
tleman is  exceeding  courteous  to  all  flrangers  ;  efpecially  to  fuch,  as  have  the  leafl  good 
relifh  of  things  of  this  nature,  to  whom  he  jfhews  them  gladly.  It  cannot  be  otherwife, 
that  a  man  educated  in  that  noble  art  of  fculpture,  who  ftiall  daily  ftudy  fo  great  a  va- 
riety of  originals  of  the  befl  maflers,  but  mufl  far  excel  the  reft  of  mankind,  who  prac- 
tice without  good  example,  and  by  fancy  moflly. 

I  was  to  fee  Monfieur  Baudelot,  whofe  friendfhip  1  highly  value :  I  received  great  ci- 
vilities from  him.  He  is  well  known  by  his  books  about  the  utility  of  voyages :  he  has 
a  very  choice  and  large  colleSion  of  books  of  Greek  and  Roman  learning,  I  made 
him  feveral  yifits,  and  had  the  pleafure  of  perufing  his  cabinet  of  coins,  and  fmall 
images,  of  copper,  which  are  many  and  of  good  value :  as  Egyptian,  Phrygian,  Grecian, 
and  Roman. 

Amongft  his  Egyptian,  the  mofl  curious  was  a  Deus  Crepitus  of  admirable  work- 
manfhip,  with  a  radiated  crown :  it  was  an  Ethiopian,  and  therefore  befpoke  its  great 
antiquity ;  for  they  very  ufually  reprefented  their  kings  under  the  figures  of  their  gods. 

There  was  alfo  the  Ikeleton  of  a  woman  of  folid  copper,  found  in  the  body  of  a 
mummy,  in  a  fitting  poflure ;  not  unlike  that  other  mentioned  above  in  Monfieur  Gi- 
rardon's  clofet. 
An  Apis  or  a  heifer  in  copper. 

3  APhry. 
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A  Phrygian  Priapus  of  elegant  workmanftiip:  the  Phrygian  Cap  pointed  and  hanging 
^own  behind,  as  our  caps  in  difhabille  are  now  worn. 

Of  all  which,  and  many  more,  this  learned  antiquary  intends  to  write. 

In  his  cabinet  of  medals  I  could  not  find  c5ne  of  Palmyra,  for  which  I  carefully  en* 
quired  ;  for  I  was- willing  to  add  what  could  be  found  in  France  upon^this  fubjeft. 

He  has  alfo  many  marbles  from  Greece;  moft  of  which  have  been  publifhed  by  Spon; 
fave  one,  and  that  is  the  moft  antient  and  moft  curious  of  all;  concerning  which  he  is  rea- 
dy to  publifli  a  differtation.  It  is  a  catalogue  in  three  columns,  of  the  names  of  the  prin* 
cipal  perfons  of  Ereftheis,  one  of  the  chiefeft  tribes  of  Attica,  that  were  killed  in  one 
and  the  fame  year  in  five  feveral  places,  where  the  Athenians  fought  under  two  ge- 
nerals,  as  in  Gyprus,  in  Egypt,  in  Phoenicia,  in  Egina,  in  Halies.  Here  are  177 
names  in  the  three  columns. 

The  Mantis  clofes  the  column,  who  died  in  Egypt,  that  is,  the  phyfician.  Magic 
and  phyfic  went  together  in  thofe  days  :  nay,  the  vei7  comedians  and  poets,  thofe  ne- 
ceflary  men  of  wit,  fought ;  for  noiie  were  exempt  from  being  inrolled  that  were  born 
in  the  kingdom  or  republic  of  Attica. 

The  antiquity  of  this  marble,  befides  the  known  hiftory  and  names  which  juftify  the 
time  of  thofe  men :  the  figure  of  the  letters  are  an  undoubted  argument ;  for  there  are 
no  double  letters  here;  no  n,  no  w,  but  all  graved  with  e,  o ;  alfo  the  letters,  l,  p,  n,  r,  s, 
are  very  Roman.  So  that  it  is  alfo  an  evidence,  that  the  Romans  borrowed  their  letters 
from  the  antient  Grpek  alphabet. 

The  invention  and  borrowing  of  letters  was  a  great  happinefs  to  mankind.  The  em* 
barras  in  which  writing  is  in  Ghina,  is  owing  to  the  misfortune  of  wanting  an  alphabet ; 
fo  that  the  Ghinefe  are  forced  to  exprefs  every  fentence  and  thought  by  a  different  cha-  ' 
rafter,  which  has  multiplied  their  writing  to  1  a 0,000  charafters;  of  which  yet  they 
have  lefs  need,  than  we  in  Europe,  who  perform  all  with  24  letters,  (wheroof  five  add 
life  to  the  other  19,  faith  Hippocrates,  which  is  an  argument  of  the  age  he  wrote  in  : 
the  knowledge  of  grammar,  i.  e.  reading  and  writing,  depends  upon  feven  figures,  de 
Dieta.  1.)  The  Ghinefe  know  much  lefs  than  we ;  they  have  no  other  morals,  they 
have  lefs  philofophy,  lefs  mathematics,  fewer  arts,  and  yet  much  narrower  knowledge 
of  natural  hiftory,  becaufe  they  can  have  the  knowledge  only  of  that  part  of  nature 
which  they  have  at  home :  in  what  therefore  Ihould  they  employ  this  multitude  of 
characters  ;  It  is,  I  fay,  their  misfortune  not  to  have  thought  of  an  alphabet :  their 
common  language  is  as  eafily  learnt,  and  confequently  might  as  eafily  be  writ  as  any  in 
Europe. 

But  to  return  to  Monfieur  Budelot's  ftores.  In  this  cabinet  I  alfo  faw  fome  baffe- 
relieves  :  one  of  Praxiteles  well  defigned ;  one  of  Mufos  the  comedian :  amongft  the 
reft  of  the  marbles  there  is  a  baffe-relief,  very  extant,  and  finely  finifhed,  of  a  cupid 
afleep,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  left  arm ;  in  his  hand  he  holds  two  poppy  heads*  It  is 
probable  the  poppies  were  emblematic  from  the  power  they  have  in  love-aftairs.  Indeed 
moft  poifons  affeft  thofe  parts  chiefly,  being  the  great  fluce  of  the  habit  of  the  body,  or 
circle  of  the  blood  ;  and  no  people  ufe  poppy  more,  and  ftand  more  in  need  of  it,  than 
the  men  who  delight  in  polygamy,  the  Mahometans,  or  underftand  it  better ;-  as  Olea- 
riijs  teftifies. 

He  had  an  antic  bufto  of  Zenobia  in  marble,  with  a  thick  radiated  crown ;  of  which 
he  very  obligingly  gave  me  a  copy,  well  defigned  from  the  original :  this  was  brought 
out  of  Afia  by  Monfieur  Thevenot. 

He  fhewed  me  a  differtation  he  had  written  out  fair  for  the  prefs,  about  a  certain  an- 
cient Intaglia  of  Madames,  of  Ptolomaeus  Auletes,  or  the  player  upon  the  flute  :  In 
'  6  this 
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this  the  thin  mufier  is  the  moft  remarkable  thing,  which  covers  the  mouth  and  nofe. 
This  head  is  engraved  upon  an  amethyft. 

I  enjoyed  this  gentleman's  company  very  often ;  and  had  much  difcourfe  with  him 
about  nis  books  of  the  utility  of  voyages ;  and  in  one  converfatioh  took  the  freedom 
to  diffent  from  him  about  the  interpretation  of  that  coin  in  Monfieur  Seguin,  which  be 
calls  Britannick. 

Monfieur  Boudelot  reads  it  thus,  Jovi  Vi^ori  Saturnali  lo  /or  Jovi  ViSloria  Sat.  lo  ! 
I  had  rather  read  it  thus,  lo  !  Sat.  Viiloria  lo  !  upon  the  occafion  of  his  returning  with 
the  foldiers,  filling  their  head-pieces  with  the  fliells  they  had  gathered  off  the  fea-fhore  j 
and  the  little  ufe  of  his  new  invented  letter  the  digamma,  which  he  inflituted  or  borrowed 
from  the  jEolique  to  exprefs  V  confonant. 

The  fhells  were  a  triumph  much  like  this  fmall  addition  to  the  alphabet ;  which 
lafted  no  longer  than  his  time :  that  is  viflory  enough  \.  (for  fo  flupid  a  prince  as 
Claudius)  let  us  return  with  the  fpoils  of  the  ocean,  and  adorn  his  new  invented  letter 
with  a  palm  branch :  the  reverfe  of  this  coin  being  a  laurel-crown :  both  the  figns  of 
yidtory. 

About  the  Bouflrophedon  way  of  writing,  mentioned  by  Suidas  and  Paufania$,  or 
turning  again  as  the  ox  ploughs,  or  the  racers  about  the  meta  in  the  cirque,  in  my  opi- 
nion it  could  be  nothing  elfe,  but  the  Terpentine  manner  of  writing  found  in  Swedeland 
In  runique  letteii. 

He  (hewed  me  alfo  a  flone  taken  lately  out  of  the  body  of  a  horfe  at  Paris,  which  was 
tiis  death ;  and  dying  ftrangely,  they  diffefted  him,  that  is,  certain  ignorant  people  ;  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  body,  (probably  the  bladder)  was  found  this  flone  :  it  weighs,  as 
I  guefe,  two  pound  ;  it  is  as  round  as  a  cannon  bal' ;  it  is  laminated  like  an  onion  ;  for 
the  f^rft  couche  was  broke  up  in  fome  places,  of  a  dark  hair  colour,  and  tranfparent ; 
or  like  fome  cloudy  agats  which  I  have  feen :  it  was  very  ponderous.  Such  like  tranf- 
parent ftones  I  had  a  patient  voided  often  in  Yorkfhire.  I  faw  another  tranfparent 
one,  which  was  cut  out  of  the  buttock  of  an  alderman  at  Doncafl^r  j  he  was  twice  cut 
in  the  fame  place,  at  fome  years*  diflance.  Another  I  had  in  fome  meafure  tranfparent, 
voided  by  a  patient,^  which  was  of  the  very  colour  of  a  cpffee  berry  when  burnt ;  but 
of  this  horfe  flone  Monfieur  BQudelot  wrote  me  a  letter  before  I  left  Paris,  which  I  de- 
fign  to  publifh. 

I  was  by  invitation  from  Monfieur  Caflini  at  the  Obfervatoire  Royal,  built  on  a  rifing 
^ound  jufl  without  the  city  walls.  This  building  is  very  fine,  and  great  art  is  ufed  in 
\  the  vaulted  cut  roofs  and  winding  flaircafes.  The  flones  are  laid  infide,  outfide,  with 
the  mofl  regularity  I  ever  law  in  any  modem  building.  lu  all  this  building  there  is  - 
neither  iron  nor  wood,  but  all  firmly  covered  with  flone,  vault  upon  vault.  The  plat- 
form  a-top  is  very  fpacious,  and  gives  a  large  and  fair  view  of  all  Paris,  and  the  country 
about  it ;  it  is  paved  with  black  flint  in  fmall  fquares,  which  I  make  no  doubt  are  fet  \i\ 
cement  or  tarras,  that  is,  the  Pulvis  Puteolanus. 

We  were  fhewed  a  room  well  fumifhed  with  models  of  all  forts  of  machines ;  and  a^ 
very  large  burning  glafs,  about  three  feet  diameter,  which  at  that  time  of  the  year,* viz. 
in  the  beginning  of  February,  did  fire  wood  into  a  flame,  in  the  very  moment  it  came 
bto  and  pafTed  through  the  focus. 

I  was  indifpofed,  and  fo  could  not  accept  of  the  favour  which  was  offered  me  of  feeing 
the  moon  in  their  telefcopes;  and  to  go  down  into  the  vault,  which  was  contrived 
for  feeing  the  flars  at  noon^-tide,  but  without  fuccefs.  I  was  told  by  Monfieur  Roman 
afterwards,  that  he  faw  there  a  rock  formed  in  the  cave  by  the  droj^ing  of  a  fpring  of 
|)etrifying  water  \  of  which  nature  are  all  the  wells  in  Paris. 
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In  the  fldor  of  one  of  the  oftagon  towers  they  have  defigned  with  great  accurate* 
nefs  and  neatnefs  with  ink  an  univerfal  map  in  a  vaft  circle.  The  north  pole  is  in  the 
centre.     This  is  a  correftion  of  other  maps  upon  the  lateft  and  beft  obfervations. 

His  nephew  Monfieur  Moraldi  was  with  him ;  as  for  his  only  fon,  he  was  in  Lon- 
don at  that  time :  I  afterwards  was  with  him  at  his  father's,  a  very  hopeful  young  gen- 
tleman, and  well  inftrufted  by  his  father  in  the  mathematics,  and  all  other  ufeful 
learning.  »  . 

The  triumphal  arch  out  of  the  gate  of  St.  Antoine  is  well  worth  feeing  ;  for  in  this  the 
French  pretend  not  only  to  have  imitated  the  ancients,  but  to  have  out-done  them. 
They  have  indeed,  ufed  the  greateft  blocks  of  ftone  that  could  be  got,  and  have  laid 
them  without  mortar,  and  the  lead  fide  outward,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients ;  but 
I  am  afraid  their  materials  are  very  (hort  of  the  Roman,  and  their  {tone  is  ill  chofe, 
though  vaftly  great. 

Indeed  the  defign  is  moft  magnificent ;  it  is  finiflied  in  plainer,  that  is,  the  model  of 
it,  in  its  full  beauty  and  proportions. 

I  fuppofe  it  was  intended  for  a  gate  of  entrance  into  the  city :  for  it  fronts  the  great 
ftreet  of  the  fuburbs,  and  has  a  vaft  walk  planted  with  trees  leading  from  it  towards  Bois 
de  Vincennes. 

There  is  nothing  more  built  but  the  four  parts  of  the  foundation  of  the  true  build- 
ing, raifed  only  to  the  feet  of  the  pedeftals ;  the  foundation  is  laid  twenty-two  feet  deep. 

-Amongft  the  vaft  blocks  of  ftone,  which  take  up  a  great  compafs  befbre  the  build- 
ing, I  found  feveral  forts,  all  brought  from  the  quarries  not  far  from  Paris  ;  all  of  them 
are  of  a  kind  of  coarfe  grit,  which  will  not  burn  into  lime.  They  diftinguifh  thefe 
ftonesinto  four  forts;  i.  Pierre  d'arcueil,  for  the  firft  two  or  three  couches  or  lays 
above  the  foundation.  This  is  the  beft,  and  hardeft  of  all.  2.  That  of  St.  Clou^ 
which  is  good,  and  the  next  beft.  I  did  not  find  by  the  blocks  defigned  either  for  the 
walls  of  the  building ;  or  the  rounds  of  the  pillars ;  that  the  beds  of  ftone  of  St.  Clou 
are  above  two  feet  thick.  3.  That  of  S.  Lieu ;  this  is  but  indifferent,  but  yet  much 
better  than  that  ftone,  which  is  taken  up  out  of  the  ftone  pits  in  and  about  Paris,  which 
makes  the  fourth  fort  of  ftone.  If  it  be  wrought  up  into  walls^  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
pits,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  flawed  by  the  froft  :  but  if  it  be  laid  in  the  air,  and  kept  under 
cover  for  two  years,  then  it  becomes  dry  and  more  durable. 

I  faw  but  one  piece  in  Paris  of  the  ruins  of  ah  old  Roman  building  ;  it  'was  in  La 
Rue  de  la  Harpe.  The  vaults  are  very  high  and  large.  The  manner  of  building  is 
near  the  fame  I  formerly  caufed  exaftly  to  be  figured  and  defcribed  at  York,  and  which 
is  publiflied  in  the  Philofophic  Tranfaftions :  that  is,  the  infide  and  outfide  of  the  walls 
ard  compofed  of  fix;  rows  of  fmall  fquare  ftones,  and  then  four  rows  of  flat,  thin  and 
.  broad  Roman  bricks,  and  fo  alternatively  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Which  makes 
It  probable  it  was  built  after  Severus's  time  :  for  this  was  the  African  manner  of  build- 
ing, as  Vitruvius  tells  us  ;  and  therefore  might  well  be,  what  tradition  here  fays  of  it, 
viz.  part  of  Julian  the  emperor's  palace  or  thermae. 

St,  Innocent's  church-yard,  the  public  burying-place  of  the  city  of  Paris  for  a  1 000 
years,  when  in  tire  (as  I  once  faw  it)  and  built  round  with  double  galleries  full  of  fkulls 
and  bones,  was  an  awful  and  venerable  fight :  but  now  I  found  it  in  ruins,  and  the 
greateft  of  the  galleries  pulled  down,  and  a  row  of  houfes  built  in  their  room,  and  the 
bones  removed  I  know  not  whither :  the  reft  of  the  church-yard  in  the  moft  neglefted 
and  naftieft  pickle  I  ever  faw^ny  confecrated  place.  It  is  all  one,  when  men,  even  the 
Roman  catholics  have  a  mind,  or  it  is  their  intereft,  to  unhallow  things  or  places,  they 
can  do  it  with  a  good  ftomacb  ;  and  leave  the  tombs  of  chancellors  and  other  great 
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men  without  company  or  care.  What  nobody  gets  by,  nobody  is  concerned  to  re- 
pair: but  it  is  ftrange  amongft  fo  many  millions  of  dead  men,  not  one  wonder-work, 
ing  faint  Ihould  ftart  up  to  prcferve  itfelf  and  neighbours  frpm  contempt  and  fcandaL 
That  fo  much  holy  earth,  brought,  as  it  is  faid,  fo  far  off,  (hould  never  produce  one 
faint,  but  rather  fpew  up  all  its  inhabitants,  to  be  thus  fhuffled  and  diffipated. 

Amongft  the  many  cabinets  of  .Paris  there  is  nothing  finer  than  the  colledlion  of 
Monfieur  Buco,  Garde- Rollee  du  Parlement.  You  pafs  through  a  long  galler)-,  the 
one  fide  of  which  is  a  well  furfiifhed  library,  and  alfo  well  difpofed  in  wired  cafes. 
This  gallery  leads  into  two  rooms^  very  finely  adorned  with  pictures,  Vafa's,- ftatues 
and  figures  in  brafs,  alfo  with  china,  and  the  famous  enammel  veffels,  formerly  made 
in  Poitu,  which  are  not  now  to  be  had  ;  a  thoufand  other  curious  things. 

I  very  particularly  examined  his  large  quantity  of  Ihells,  confifting  in  near  fixty 
drawers.  There  were  indeed  very  many  of  a  fort,  and  but  few  but  what  I  had  feen 
before,  and  figured.  He  very  obligingly  lent  me  thofe  I  had  not  feen,  to  have  the 
defigns  of  them  done.  He  had  many  very  perfeft  and  large  ones  of  land  and 
frefli- water  buccina;  but  yet  a  great  number  were  wanting  of  thofe  very  tribes  which 
I  have  publifhed  in  my  Synopfts  Conchyliorum. 

Here  were  alfo  two  or  three  very  fair  ones  of  that  fort  of  compreft  fnail,  which  have 
their  tail  on  the  fame  fide  with  their  mouth ;  and  the  vulgar  name,  by  which  thofe 
men  of  cabinets  diftingui(h  them,  is  not  amifs,  viz.  des  lampes. 

He  fliewed  me  a  bivalve,  which  is  not  uncommon  (a  large  blood  red  fpondille)  for . 
which  the  late  duke  of  Orleans  gave  900  livres,  which  is  above  50I.  fterling  ;  and  he 
alfo  affured  me,  that  the  fame  perfon  offered  a  Parifian  for  thirty-two  fhells  11 000 
livres.     Which  fum  was  refufed  j  but  the  duke  replied,  that  he  knew  not  who  was 
.  the  greater  fooK  he  that  bid  the  price,  or  the  man  that  refufed  it. 

I  alfo  faw  in  this  colledion  an  hippocampus  about  four  inches  long,  the  tail  fquare 
thick  bellied  and  breaft  like  a  miller  thumb,  winged  not  unlike  a  fort  of  Hying  fifh,  but 
the  fins  were  fpoiled ;  the  membranes  being  tore  from  the  bones  of  the  wings,  the 
head  long  and  fquare  like  the  tail,  with  a  fort  of  tufted  muffel.  This  fi(h  I  took  to  be 
of  the  Hippocampus  kind  ;  and  fas  he  told  me)  it  was  given  him  by  my  Lady  PortC- 
mouth,  poffibly  out  of  King  Charles  s  colleftion,  who  had  many  curious  prefento 
made  him :  (as  one  of  the  fhells  from  the  States  of  Holland,  many  of  which  I  have 
feen  in  other  hands)  but  he  fuffered  them  all  to  be  diffipated  and  loft. 

Here  alfo  was  a  Vefpetum  Canadenfe  of  a  moft  elegant  figure,  and  admirable  con- 
trivance ;  of  which  1  have  a  drawing.  This  is  intire  in  all  its  parts ;  it  is  as  big  as  a 
middle-fized  melon,  pear-fafhion,  with  an  edge  running  round,  where  it  is  thickeft, 
from  which  edge  it  fuddenly  declines  and  leffens  into  a  point ;  at  the  very  end  of  the 
point,  on  one  fide,  is  a  little  hole,  with  pulvinated  or  fmooth  edges  inclined  in- 
ward ;  otherwife  it  is  whole,  and  wrought  upon  the  twig  of  a  tree,  of  a  very  fmooth 
fattin-like  fkin. 

Alfo  the  ftriated  fkin  of  an  African  afs,  fupple  and  well  cured,  which  I  had  never 
feen  before.  It  is  certainly  a  moft  beautiful  animal ;  and,  I  admire,  after  fo  many 
ages  that  it  has  been  known  to  the  people  of  Europe,  it  could  never  be  tamed,  and 
made  of  common  ufe,  as  the  reft  of  the  horfe  kind.  This  was  only  of  two  colours, 
vix.  broad  lifts  of  white  and  bay  or  chefnut  colour  drawn  from  the  back  down  the 
fides  to  the  belly,  which  was  all  white  :  the  lifts  were  parted  at  the  back  by  a  very 
narrow  ridge  of  fhort  hair ;  which  lifts  alfo  went  round  the  legs  like  garters.  The  hair 
coloured  ftripes  of  the  African  afs  were,  near  the  back,  three  or  four  fingers  broad, 
alfo  the  lift  down  the  back  was  very  broad. 
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Another  fldn  of  a  cap-afs  I  afterwards  faw  at  Df .  Tournefort's ;  and  the  ftripes  were 
the  fame,  but  much  broader  and  darker  coloured  ;  it  may  be  from  the  .di6Ferent  ages*. 
This  fort  of  ftriping  feems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  afs;  for  the  moft  common  Jto  be  feen 
with  us  have  all  a  black  Hft  down  the  back ;  and  two  more,  that  is,  on  each  fide  one, 
running  down  the  flioulders. 

I  faw  Monfieur  Toumefort's  colleftion  of  ihells,  which  are  well  chofen,  and  not 
above  one  or  two  of  a  fort ;  but  very  perfedt  and  beautiful,  and  in  good  order,  con- 
fiding of  about  20  drawers. 

There  was  amongft  them  a  very  large  land  fhell,  the  fame  which  I  have  figured 
from  the  mufeum  at  Oxford,  having  its  turn  from  the  right  hand  to  the  leftr  Alio 
.  many  very  excellent  and  large  patterns  of  other  land  fnails  ;  alfo  a  frefli-water  muflel 
from  Brafil,  which  I  had  never  feen  before  ;  a  pair  of  jchem  he  gave  me  ;  and  many 
fpecies  of  frefh- water  buccina  from  the  Carribee  iflands.  Alfo  an  auris  maiina  fpifle 
echinata ;  which  was  new  to  me.  • 

Among  the  (hells  the  thin  oyfter,  which  lliines  within  like  mother  of  pearl,  and 
has  in  the  uppermoft  end  of  the  flat  valve,  near  the  hinge,  a  hole.  Thefe  he  brought 
with  him,  and  took  them  up  alive  from  the  rocks  in  Spain ;  he  faid  they  were  very 
ofFenfively  bitter  to  the  tafte.  Thefe  being  perfeft,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  feeing 
that  hole  (hut  with  a  peculiar  and  third  (hell,  of  the  fa(hion  of  a  pouch  or  (hepherd^s 
purfe.  •        ^  ^  ^  . 

I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  his  vaft  coUeftion  of  feeds  and  fruits,  and  dried  plants  which 
alone  ampunt  to  8000,  and  in  this  he  equals,  if  not  excels,  all  the  mod  curious  her* 
bands  in  Europe.  His  herbarifations  about  Paris  he  gave  me  to  carry  for  England, 
jud  then  printed  oflf;  alfo  he  (hewed  me  the  defigns  of  about  100  European  noa  de- 
fcript  plants,  in  8va.  which  he  intends  next  to  publifh. 

He  alfo  (hewed  me  ten  or  twelve  (ingle  (heets  of  vellom,  on  each  of  which  were 
painted  in  water  colours  very  lively,  one  fingle  plant,  moftly  in  flower,  by  the  beft 
artift  in  Paris,  at  the  king's  charge.  Thofe  a're  fent  to  Verfailles,  when  the  doftor  has 
put  the  names  to  them,  and  there  kept :  in  this  manner  the  king  has  above  2000  rare 

Elants,'  and  they  work  daily  upon  others.     The  limner  has  two  louis*s  for  every  plant 
e  paints, 

I  faw  there  alfo  the  Vefpetum  Canadenfe  Maximum,  about  12  inches  long,  and  fix 
in  diameter  j  of  a  pear  fafliion  ;  it  hangs  by  a  long  and  broad  loop  to  the  twig  of  a 
tree  :  the  broad  or  lower  end  is  a  little  pointed,  and  rifing  in  the  middle;  the  out- 
ward (kin  is  as  fmooth  as  vellum,  and  of  a  whiti(h  grey,  next  to  the  pearl  colour.. 
The  button  at  the  bigger  end  in  this  being  broken,,  and  the  outward  (kin.  pilled  oflF,. 
t  could  fee  a  hole  of  about  half  an  inch  diameter  in  the  very  middle,  into  which  the 
wafps  go  in  and  out.  The  cells  are  fexahgular,  but  of  a  very  fmall  fize^  not  muck 
bigger  than  a  duck  quill,  or  very  fmall  goofe  quill;  and  confequently  appear  very 
thick  fet  and  numerous, 

He  (hewed  me  alfo  a  very  great  julus  from  Brafil,  at  lead  fix  inches  long,  and  two 
aboitf ,  round  like  a  cord,  very  fmooth  and  (hining,  of  a  kind  of  copper  or  brazen  co* 
lour :  the  feet  infinite,  like  a  double  fringe  on  each  fide  :  this  he  had  from  F.  Plumier, 
who  afterwards  gave  me  a  defign  of  it  drawn  by  the  life,  and  in  its  proper  colours. 

pr.  Toumefort  (hewed  me. a  prefent  which  was  made  him  by  his  countryman  of 
ProVence,  Monfieur  Boyeur  d'Aguilles,  of  a  large,  book  in  fqlio  in  curious  damps. 
This  is  only  the  fird  part  of  his  cabinet,  all  graved  at  the  author's  charge ;  and  he  is 
faid  to  be  another  Peireflc,  which  would  be  happy  for  mankind,  and  a  great  honour  to 
th^t  wuntry  to  have  produced  two  Mxcenass  in  one  age. 
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•  I  was  to  fee  Monfieur  Vemey  at  his  apartment  at  the  upper  end  of  the  royal  phy- 
fic  garden  ;  but  miffing  my  vifit,  went  up  with  a  yeung  gentlemen  of  my  lord  ambaf- 
ffldor's  retinue,  to  fee  Mr.  Bennis,  who  was  in  the  differing  room,  working  by  him- 
felf  upon  a  dead  body,  with  its  breaft  open  and  belly  gutted :  there  were  very  odd 
things  to  be  feen  in  the  room.  My  companion,  it  being  morning,  and  his  fenfes  very 
^uick  and  vigorous,  was  ftrangely  furprifed  and  offended  ;  and  retired  down  the  ftairs 
much  fader  than  he  came  up.  And  indeed,  a  private  anatomy  room  is  to  one  not 
accuftomed  to  this  kind  of  manufafture,  very  irkfome,  if  not  frightful ;  here  a  bafket 
^  of  differing  inftruments,  as  knives,  faws,  &c.  And  there  a  form  with  a  thigh  and  leg 
ftayed,  and  the  mufcles  parted  afunder :  on  another  form  an  arm  ferved  after  the 
fame  manner-  Here  a  tray  full  of  bits  of  flefli,  for  the  more  minute  difcovery  of  the 
veins  and  nerves  ;  and  every  where  fuch  difcouraging  objefts.  So,  as  if  resuon  and 
the  good  of  mankind  did  not  put  men  upon  this  ftudy,  it  could  not  be  endured:  for 
inftind  and  nature  mod  certainly  abhors  the  employment. 

i  faw  Monfieuir  Merrie,  a  moft  painful  and  accurate  anatomift,  and  free  and  com- 
municative perfon,  at  his  houfe  Rue  de  la  Princeffe,  His  cabinet  confifted  of  two 
chambers :  in  the  outward  were  great  variety  of  Ikeletons  j  aifo  entire  preparations  of 
the  nerves ;  in  two  of  which  he  (hewed  me  the  miftake  of  Willis,  and  from  thence 
gathered,  that  he  was  not  much  ufed  to  diffed  with  his  own  hand.  The  pia  mater 
coating  the  fpinal  nerves  but  half  way  down  the  back  where  it  ends :  the  dura  mater 
coating  the  bwermoft  twenty  pair.  Which,  Willis,  (as  he  faidj  has  otherwife  re- 
ported. 

But  that  which  much  defighted  my  curiofity,  was  the  demondrationrof  a  blown  and 
dried  heart  of  a  foetus ;  alfo  the  heart  of  a  tortoife. 

In  the  heart  of  a  foetus,  he  (hewed  it  quite  open,  and  he  would  have  it  that  there 
was  no  valve  to  the  foramen  ovale  j  which  feemed  equally  open  from  the  left  ventri- 
cle to  the  right,  as  the  contrary :  that  its  diameter  well  near  equalled  -that  of  the 
aorta :  that  the  two  arteries  which  afcend  up  into  the  two  lobes  of  the  lungs,  (and 
are  the  ramifications  of  the  pulmonic  artery,  after  it  has  parted  with  the  canal  of  com- 
munication, which  goes  betwixt  the  pulmonic  artery,  and  the  lower  or  defcending 
branch  of  the  aorta)  both  put  together,  far  exceed,,  if  not  double,  the  diameter  of 
the  aorta  itfelf. 

He  therefore,  not  without  good  reafonyafErmSy  that  of  all  the  blood  which  the  vena 
cava  pours  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  is  thence  in  a  foetus  forced  up  into^ 
the  pulmonic  artery,  a  great  part  is  carried  by  the  canal  of  doramunication  into  the  de-^ 
icending  trunk  of  the  aorta,  and  is  fo  circulated  about  the  body,  the  lungs  (as  to  that 
part)  being  wholly  flighted :  alfo  that  of  the  tw:0' remaining  thirds  o£  the  bloody  which  is 
carried  about  the  lungs,  when  it  conies  down  the  pulmonic  v^in,  that  which  cannot  be 
received  by  the  aorta,  (and  all  cannot,  becaufe  the  aorta  is  much  lefs  than  the  two 
branches  of  the  pulmonic  artery  put  together)  is  therefore  difcharged  back  through 
the  foramen  ovale  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,,  and  fo  throwi)  up  again  with 
ihe  reft  of  the  blood,  coming  from  the  vena  cava.  So  that  one  part  of  the  two  re- 
maining parts  of  the  blood  is  daily  carried  about  the  body,  as  in  ail  adult  foetus,  and 
a  third  part  only  circulates  in  the  lungs,  palling  b/  the  body  or  grand  circuladon. 

That  all  this  is  done  to  abbreviate  and  reduce  the  circulation  to* a  lefler  compafs,  is 
igertain  ;-  and  fo  for  the  fame  reafon  and  end,  that  other  lefler  circulation  of  the  liver 
is  flighted  by  the  blood,  which  returns  from  the. placenta,  by  a  canal  of  communica* 

tion  betwixt  the  porta  and  the  vena  cava. 
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The  rcafon  he*  gives  of  this,  I  cannot  at  all  allow  of,  as  being  very  ill  grounded  ; 
and  therefore  I  fliall  not  trouble  my felf  to  confute,  or  fo  much  as  name  it. 

As  for  the  heart  of  the  land  tortoife,  it  was  ^preferved .in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  all  the 
three  ventricles  thereof  flit  and  opened ;  fo  that  I  had  not  all  ^the  fatisfaftion  I  could 
have  wiftied  :  but  the  left  ventricle  in  this  animal  had  no  artery  belone[ing  to  it,  but 
did  receive  only  the  blood,  which  d^fcended  from  the  lungs,  and  convey  it  by  the 
foramen  ovale  into  the  right  ventricle  :  that  the  third  or  middle  ventricle  was  only  an 
appendix  to  the  right,  and  had  the  pulmonic  artery  iffuing  from  it.  So  that  the  blood 
in  a  tortoife  was  in  a  manner  circulated  like  that  in  a  foetus,  through  the  body,  the 
lungs  as  it  were  or  in  good  part  flighted. 

This  thought  of  Monfieur  Merrie's  has  made  a  great  breach  betwixt  Monfieur 
Verney  and  himfelf ;  for  which  reafon  I  had  not  that  freedom  of  converfation  as  I 
could  have  wiflied  with  both  of  them  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  may  come  good 
from  an  honeft  emulation. 

Two  Englifli  gentlemen  came  to  vifit  me,  Mr.  Bennis  and  Mr.  Probie.  They  were 
lodged  near  the  royal  garden,  where  Monfieur  Verney  dwells,  and  makes  his  anato- 
mies, who  in  three  months  time  fhewed  all  the  parts  of  the  body  to  them.  He  had 
for  this  purpofe  at  leaft  twenty  human  bodies,  from  the  gallows,  the  chatelet,  (where 
thofe  are  expofed  who  are  found  murdered  in  the  ftreets,  which  is  a  very  common 
bufmefs  at  Paris)  and  from  the  hofpitals. 

They  told  me,  Monfieur  Verney  pretended  to  fhew  them  a  valve,  which  did  hinder 
blood  from  falling  back  into  the  right  ventricle  by  the  foramen  ovale.  This  valve  they 
faid  he  compared  to  the  papillae  in  the  kidneys,  mufculous  and-  flefliy :  that  if  wind 
was  blown  into  the  vena  pulmonalis,  it  did  not  pafs  through  the  foramen  ovale,  but 
ftop  there,  by  reafon  of  the  valve  :  that  he  did  believe  contrary  to  Mr.  Merrie,  that 
no  blood  did  circulate  through  the  lungs  in  an  embrio. 

Again,  in  another  converfation  with  Monfieur  Merrie,  Tie  fhewed  me  the  blowti 
heart  of  an  embrio,  and  that  of  a  girl  of  feven  years  old.  "I  faw  clearly,  that  the  fkin 
of  the  fuppofed  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale,  was  as  it  were  fufpended  with  two  liga- 
ments :  and  that  in  the  girl's,  the  two  fides  of  the  foramen  ovale  were  drawn  o/ie 
over  the  other,  and  fo  clofed  the  hole  ;  but  were  eafily  to  be  feparated  again  by  a 
brittle  thruft  betwixt  them. 

Alfo  it  feemed  to  me,  that  this  membrane  in  an  embrio  might  cover  the  foramen 
ovale,  like  the  membrana  niftans  in  a  bird's  eye,  that  is.,  be  drawn  over  it,  and  fo 
hinder  the  ingrefs  of  the  blood  from  the  vena  cava,  as  often  as  the  right  auricle  beats  : 
but  the  dilating  itfelf  might  give  way  to  the  defcending  blood  of  the  vena  pulmonalis ; 
and  pofTibly,  the  embrio  living  as  it  were  the  life  of  an  infeft,  can  by  fhis  artifice 
command  the  heart. 

I  remember  in  difcourfe  that  day  with  him,  he  told  me,  that  Monfieur  Verney  had 
an  old  cat,  and  a  young  kitling  jufl  bom,  put  into  the  air-pump  before  the  Academie 
Royalle  de  Sciences :  that  the  cat  died  after  fixteen  pumps,  but  the  kitling  furvived 
five  hundred  pumps ;  which  favours  in  fome  meafure  the  command  young  animals 
have  of  their  hearts. 

At  another  vifit  Monfieur  Merrie  obligingly  procured  for  me  the  heart  of  a  human 
embrio,  with  th^e  lungs  intire.  He  tried  before  me  the  experiment  upon  blowing, 
and  alfo  fyringing  water  into  the  aorta,  both  which  filled  the  auricles  and  ventricles, 
and  freely  came  out  at  the  vena  cava  only.  Then  he  opened  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle,  where  the  foramen  ovale  was  open  only  at  one  corner,  not  the  tenth  part 
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of  its  breadth ;  and  a  membrane  drawn  over  the  reft,  which  membrane  was  fisLftened  to 
the  fides  quite  round.  Then  he  opened  in  the  fame  manner  the  left  ventricle  and 
auricle,  and  there  it  was  evident,  that  that  membrane  which  clofed  the  hole,  had  two 
narrow  ftraps  or  mufcles  by  which  it  was  feftened  to  the  oppofite  fides,  after  the  man- 
ner  of  fome  of  the  valves  of  the  heart. 

I  told  him  that  it  muft  follow  from  this,  that  the  foramen  ovale  was  (hut  and  opened 
moreorlefs,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  embryo,  according  to  the  neceffities  ot  nature, 
and  the  quantity  of  blood  that  was  to  pafs :  that  it  was  probable,  that  all  infefts  had  a 
command  of  their  hearts  (of  which  I  had  given  large  inftances  *  elfewhere),  by  fome 
fuch  paffage,  which  they  could  fliut  altogether,  or  in  great  part,  as  they  had  a  mind,, 
in  winter,  in  fear,  or  fading  for  want  of  food  :  that  the  fhutting  up  of  the  paflage  in 
adult  animals  was  therefore  done  in  an  inftant,  by  drawing  the  curtain  fully,  which* 
could  never  be  again  drawn  back  and  opened,  becaufe  of  the  great  torrent  of  blood,, 
which  now  entered  the  right  auricle,  and  flopped  it  in  that  pofture,  which  in  time 
would  altogether  ftiflfen  and  lofe  its  motion  of  relaxation.  As  a  hen,  when  fhe  fleeps, 
draws  over  the  membrana  nidans ;  and  likewife  when  fhe  dies,  the  fame  membrane 
covers  all  the  eye. 

Mr.  Bennis  procured  me  the  heart  of  a  human  foetus,  which  had  but  juft  breathed ;. 
the  which  I  examined  with  Monfieur  Litre  of  Caftres  in  Languedoc,  another  very  un- 
derftanding  and  dextrous  anatomift,  and  who  teaches  fcholars  of  all  nations  the  p*lftice* 
of  anatomy.     The  experiments  here  were  repeated  as  formerly  defcribed ;  both  wind 
and  water  paffed  the  foramen  ovale,  both  from  the  vena  pulmonum,  and  from  the: 
aorta.     That  which  I  obferved  in  this  heart  more  particularly,  was,  that  the  mem- 
brane  or  valve  on  the  left  fide  of  the  foramen  ovale  was  flat,  and  extended  almolt 
over  the  hole,  without  any  limbus  round  its  edges,  becaufe  it  was  nothing  but  the 
very  fubftance  of  the  auricula  finiftra  continued,  or  a  procefs  thereof  j  but  oa  the* 
right  fide  the  vena  cava  being  joined  to  the  auricle,  it  had  a  rifing  edge  round  that 
part  of  it,  whence  it  proceeded;  that  is,  that  the  two  faces  had  contrary  openings,, 
and  being  drawn  as  it  were  one  over  the  other,  they  (hut  the  hole ;  but  not  fo- . 
firmly,  but  the  hole  might  be  more  or  lefs  open  all  a  man's  life.     For  thofe   two 
oval  proceffes  flicking  clofe  together  in  a  blown  and  dried  heart,  that  is  not  to  be 
much  heeded:    for  I  have  feen  them  dry   with  the  hole  open;    but  it  has  been 
like   as   betwixt  unglued   paper,    or  as  the  urethers  defcend  betwixt  the  fldns  of 
the  bladder,   or  as  the  fame  happens  to  the  duftus  bilaris  in  its  infertioa  into  the 
guts. 

The  fame  perfon  brought  me  the  heart  of  a  man  forty  years  old,  in  which  the 
foramen  ovale  was  as  much  open  as  in  a  foetus  new  born ;  and  the  ligaments  very  con- 
fpicuous,  which  tack  the  fides  of  the  valve  to  the  auricle,  and  go  over  to  the  other  fide 
of  the  border. 

I  was  not  better  pleafed  with  any  vifit  I  made,  than  with  that  of  F.  Runrier,  whont 
I  found  in  his  cell  in  the  convent  of  the  Minimes.  He  came  home  in  the  fieur  Pbnti's. 
fquadron,  and  brought  with  hiih  feveral  books  in  folio,  of  defigns  and  paintings  of 
plants,  birds,  fiflies,  and  infers  of  the  Weft  Indies ;  all  done  by  himfelf  very  accurate- 
ly. He  is  a  very  under ftanding  man  in  feveral  parts  of  natural  hiflory,  but  efpecially 
in  Botanique.  He  had  been  formerly  in  America,  at  his  return  printed  at  the  king*s. 
charge  a  book  of  American  plants  in  folio..  This  book  was  fo  well  approved  of,  that  he 
was  fent  again  thither  at  the  king's  charge,  and  returned  after  feveral  years  wandering, 
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about  the  iflands  with  this  cargo.  He  was  more  than  once  (hipwrecked,  and  loft  his 
fpecimens  of  all  things,  but  preferved  his  papers,  as  having  fortunately  lodged  Ithem 
in  other  veffels ;  fo  that  the  things  themfelves  1  did  not  fee.  He  had  defigned  and 
diflefted  a  crocodile ;  one  of  the  fea  tortoifes ;  a  viper,  and  well  defcribed  the  dif- 
feOiions. 

His  birds  alfo  were  well  underftood,  and  very  well  painted  in  their  proper  colours. 
I  took  notice  of  three  forts  of  owls,  one  with  horns,  all  diilinfl:  fpecies  from  our 
European.  Several  of*  the  hawk  kind  and  falcons  of  very  beautiful  plumage ;  and 
one  of  thofe,  which  was  coal  black  as  a  raven.  Alfo  (which  I  longed  to  fee)  there 
was  one  fpecies  of  the  fwallow  kind,  very  diftinft  from  the  four  fpecies  we  have  in 
Europe, 

Amongft  the  fi(h  there  were  two  new  fpecies  of  American  trouts,  well  known  by  the 
flefhy  fin  near  the  tail. 

Amongft  the  infefts  there  was  a  fcolopendra  of  a  foot  and  an  half  long,  and  propor* 
tionably  broad ;  alfo  the  julus  very  elegantly  painted,  which  I  had  feen  before  in  Dr. 
Toumefort's  collefkion.  ^ 

Alfo  a  very  large  wood-frog,  with  the  extremity  of  the  toes  webbed. 

Alfo  a  blood-red  polypus,  with  very  long  legs,  two  of  which  I  could  difcem  by 
the  draught  were  thick  acetabulated.  This,  he  told  me,,  was  fo  venemous,  that  upon 
the  leaft  touch,  it  would  caufe  an  infupportable  burning  padn,  which  would  laft  feveral 
hours.  .J 

There  were  alfo  fome  few  fpecies  of  the  ferpc;nt  and  lizard  kind* 

There  were  but  few  (hells ;  but  amongft  them  there  was  a  murrix,  which  dies  purple, 
with  the  fiih  as  it  exerts  itfelf  iii  the  fea.  Alfo  that  land  bucdnum,  which  lays  eggs 
with  hard  (hells,  and  for  bignefs,  and  (hape,  and  colour,  fcarce  to  be  diftinguiihed  from 
the  fparrow  eggs.  And  becaufe  the  murex  and  this  buccinum  was  drawn  with  the  ani- 
mals creeping  out,  I  defired  a  copy  of  them,  which  he  freely  and  in  a  mo(t  obliging 
manner  granted  me.  He  de(igned  the  buccinum  terreftre  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo, 
where  he  found  it. 

Amongft  the  vaft  collefldon  of  plants,  I  obferved  the  torch  kind  and  ferns  wiere  of 
all  othel-s  the  moft  numerous ;  of  each  of  which  there  were  an  incredible  number  of 
fpecies.  There  were  two  or  three  fpecies  of  goofeberries  and  currants  j  and  Ibme  fpe« 
des  of  wild  grapes ;  all  which  F.  Plumier  told  me  were  good  to  eat. 

He  told  me  thefe  drawings  would  make  ten  books,  as  big  as  thofe  he  had  pub- 
li(hed ;  and  two  books  of  animals.  He  had  been  o(ten  at  Verfailles  to  get  them  into 
the  king's  Imprimerie,  but  as  yet  unfuccefefuUy  j  but  hoped  ere  long  to  begin  the 
printing  of  them.  Note,  that  the  bookfellers  at  Paris  are  very  unwilling,  or  not 
able,  to  print  natural  hMbry;  but  all  is  done  at  the  king's  charge,  and  in  his 
preifes. 

I  vifited  Monfieur  Dacierand  his  lady,  two  very  obliging  peribns,  and  both  pf  great 
worth,  and  very  learned. 

I  think  our  profedion  is  much  beholden  to  him^  for  his  late  elegant  tranflation  of 
Hippocrates  into  French,  with  learned  notes  upon  hinu  I  wi(h  he  may  live  to  fini(h 
what  he  hath  fo  happily  begun.  I  read  over  the  two  volumes  he  has  printed  with 
great  delight. 

He  feems  to  favour  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  think,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was 
known  to  him ;  in  which  he  errs  undoubtedly.  It  is  manifeft  his  anatomy  was  rudf, 
dark,  and  of  little  extent ;  but  it  is  alfo  as  manifeft,  that  he  knew  very  well  the  effeSt 
of  the  circulation.    As  for  e;cample,  2  de  Dixta.  c#  1 2.    **  All  the  body,  (fays  he)  is 
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purged  by  refpiration  and  tranfpiration,  and  what  humour  thickens,  is  fubtilized  and, 
thrown  out  by  the  (kin,  and  is  called  fweat/^ 

Again  3.  de  Diasta.  c.  5.  fpeaking  of  a  fort  of  foul  and  impure  bodies,  he  fays; 
**  More  is  by  labour  malted  out  of  the  flefli,  than  the  circular  motion  (of  the  blood) 
hath  purged  off.  There  are  a  great  number  of  inftances  of  this  nature."  In  converfa- 
tion  I  put  this  to  him,  which  he  avowed  was  all  he  thought. 

He  told  me  he  had  two  more  volumes  ready  for  the  prefs,  and  did  intend  not  to  give 
it  over  till  he  had  gone  through  all  the  works  of  Hippocrates.  In  which  volumes  will 
be  thefe  treatifes :  Of  Dreams :  of  Regimen  in  acute  Difeafes :  the  Prognofticks :  the 
Prorrhetiques :  the  Aphorifms :  the  Coaques. 

On  that  aphorifm  he  feemed  to  me  to  have  a  very  happy  thought,  codanon,  fedcruda 
purgandafunt ;  which  makes  it  of  the  fame  fenfe  with  that  other,  Ji  quid  movendum  efi^ 
move  in  principtQ^ 

I  muft  needs  fay  this  for  Madame  Dacier,  his  wife,  though  I  knew  her  by  her  writ- 
ings before  I  faw  her,  the  moft  learned  woman  in  Europe,  and  the  true  daughter  and 
difciple  of  Tanaquil  Faber ;  yet  her  great  learning  did  not  alter  her  genteel  air  in  con* 
verfadon,  or  in  the  leaft  appear  in  her  difcourfe,  which  was  eafy,  modefl:,  and  nothing 
affeded: 

I  vifited  Monfieur  Morin,  one  of  the  Academic  de  Sciences,  a  min  very  cuiious 
in  minerals  j  of  which  he  fliewed  me  fome  from  Siam,  as  jafpers^  onyxes,  agates,^ 
Loadftones,  &c.  He  fhewed  me  alfo  excellent  tin  ore  ivom  Alface.  Alfo  from- 
France,  a  great  block  of  a  fort  of  amethyft,  of  two  or  three  hundred  ^dght.^ 
Some  parts  of  it,  (for  he  had  feveral  plates  fawed  and  poliihed,)  were  very  fine,^ 
and  had  large  fpots  and  veins  of  a  deep  coloured  violet.  It  was  defigned  for  a* 
pavement  in  marchetterie,  of  which  he  (hewed  me  a  Carton  drawn  in  the  natural 
colours.  • 

This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  vaQ:  amethyft  I  had  feen  at  London,  brought  from  New 
Spain,  and  expofed.  to  fale ;  it  weighed,  as  I  remember,  eleven  pound  odd  ounces  i 
and  was  moft  perfectly  figured  both  point  and  fides,  after  the  manner  of  a  Briftol' 
diamond,  or  common  rock  chryftal ;  but  this  block  here  was  rude,  and  without  zsxj 
fhape.  . 

I  cannot  fay  much  of  the  meeting  of  thefe  gentlemen  of  the  Acad.  Royal  de  Sciences, 
there  are  but  few  of  them,  about  twelve  or  fixteen  members  j  all  penfioned  by  the  king 
in  fome  manner  or  other.  ' 

They  endeavoured  in  the  war  time  to  have  printed  Monthly  Tranfadions  or  Me- 
moirs after  the  manner  of  ours  in  London  j  but  could  not  carry  them  on  above  two 
volumes  or  years,  for  without  great  correfpondence  this  can  hardly  be  done.  And 
ours  is  certainly  one  of  the  beft  regifters  that  ever  was  thought  on,  to  preferve  a  vafj; 
number  of  fcattered  obfervations  in  natural  hiftory,  which  otherwife  would  run  the  faa«' 
zard  to  be  loft,  befides  the  account  of  learning  in  printed  books* 

I  heard  Mr.  Oldenburgh  fay,  who  beran  this  noble  regifter,  that  he  held  corret' 
pondence  with  feventy  odd  perfons  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  thofe  be  fure  with 
others :  I  afked  him,  what  method  he  ufed  to  anfwer  fo  great  variety  of  fubjeds,  and 
fuch  a  quantity  of  letters  as  he  muft  recdve  weekly ;  for  I  knew  he  never  failed,  becaufe* 
I  had  the  honour  of  his  correlpondence  for  ten  or  t\i'elve  years.  He  told  me  he  made 
one  letter  anfwer  another,  and  tliat  to  be  always  frefh,  henever  read  a  letter  before  he 
had  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ready  fo  anfwer  it  forthwith,  fo  that  the  multitude  of  his  letters 
cloyed  him  not,  or  ever  lay  upon  his  hands. 
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'  The  Monthly  Regifter,  or  Philofophic  Tfanfaftions,  is  one  of  the  beft  copies  which 
hath  been  printed  in  this  age;  it  is  now  fold  for  13L  fterling,  and  not  many  remaining 
to  be  had  of  them  neither. 

The  abbot  Bignon  is  prefident ;  nephew  to  Monfieur  Pontchartrain,  I  was  inform* 
ed  by  fome  of  them^  that  they  have  this  great  advantage  to  encourage  them  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  natural  philofophy^  that  ^if  any  of  the  members  fliall  give  m  a  bill  of  chaises 
of  any  experiment  which  he  ihall  have  made,  or  fliall  defire  the  impreffion  of  any 
book,  and  bring  in  the  charges  of  engraving  required  for  fuch  book,  the  prefident 
allowing  it  and  figning  it,  the  money  is  forthwith  reimburfed  by  the  king.  As 
it  was  done  in  Dr.  Tumefort's  Elements  de  Botanique,  the  cuts  of  that  book  coft 
the  king  12000  livres.  And  the  cuts  intended,  and  now  engraving  for  another 
book  of  new  plants  found  in  his  voyages  into  Portugal  and  Spain^  will  coft  lool. 
fterling. 

Alfo,  if  Monfieur  Merrie  for  eacattiple,  fliall  reqmre  live  tortoifes  for  the  making  good 
the  experiments  about  the  heart,  they  fliall  be  brought  him,  as  many  as  he  pleafes,  at 
the  king's  charge. 

Thefe,  befidesthi^r  penfions,  I  fay,  were  fome  of  the  advantages  they  have  enjoyed } 
but  the  war,  for  this  reafon,  has  lain  heavy  upon  the  philofophers  too. 

Mr.  Butterfield  is  a  right  hearty  honeft  Englifliman,  who  has  refided  in  France  thir* 
ty-five  years ;  is  a  very  excellent  artift  in  making  all  forts  of  mathematical  inftruments, 
and  works  for  the  king  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  bis  work  is  fought  after 
by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Afia. 

He  more  than  once  fliewed  me  (which  is  his  great  diverfion)  a  mighty  coUedion  of 
loodftones,  to  the  value  of  feveral  hundred  pounds  fterline. 

Some  he  had  as  hard  almoft  as  fteel,  and  others  foft  and  friable;  yet  of  thefe  he  had 
diofe  which  were  of  as  great  virtue  as  any  of  the  hard ;  that  of  the  equally  hard  there 
were  very  great  diflference. 

He  had  one  which  weighed  naked  not  above  a  drachm,  and  would  naked  take  up  a 
dnchn  and  an  half;  but  fliod  would  take  up  144  drachms  of  iron,  if  rightly  ap- 
^ed,  ifiat  is,  if  the  iron  to  be  taken  up  did  firmly  and  in,  a  plain  touch  alike  both  the 
feet.  ' 

The  beft  fliod  were  thefe  that  follow :  ^ 

u  A  flate  loadftone,  which  I  noted  not  fo  much  for  its  ftrength,  but  becauie  of  lU 
peculiar  make,  being  fairly  and  diftin£lly  lammous  throughout,  weighing  one  ounce 
and  an  half,  draws  up  one  pound. 

1.  A  fmooth  loaditone,  weighing  one  drachm,  two  fcruples,  fourteen  grain8>  draws 
up  e^hteen  ounces,  that  is,  eighty  two  times  its  weight. 

3.  Another  fmooth  loadftone,  weijghin^  fixt^-five  grains,  drawsup  fourteen  ounces, 
l)iat  is,  one  hundred  and  forty*four  times  its  weight. 

It  is  furprizing  to  fee  a  loadftone  no  bigger  than  a  hazel  nut,  take  up  a  huge  bunch 
qS  keys. 

We  have  a  very  lar^e  flate  loadftone  in  the  repofitory  at  Grefliam  college,  at  leaft 
fix  inches  over ;  this  alfo  is  but  weak :  whether  the  lamins  do  fpoil  the  virtue,  as 
though  they  were  fo  many  diftinft  ftones  packed  together.  And  yet  a  loadftone  which 
takes  up,  ex.  gn  6  pound  wdght,  cut  by  the  axis  in  two  halves,  and  both  halves  fiiod 
again,  wHl  take  up  eight  pound. 

It  is  plam,  that  experiments  are  bettar  made  with  a  terrella,  or  fpherLeal  load« 
ftone,  than  a  fqu^gre  one  j  and  his  way  of  capping  the  terrella  is  very  well  cooitrived. 
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A  fquare  loadftone  made  into  a  terrella,  will  i^ear  take  up  as  much  weight  as  it  did 
hefbre,  though  a  great  deal  of  the  (lone  is  loft  ia  the  rounding,  by  virtue  of  the  dif- 
ferent ihoeing. 

He  entertained  us  full  two  hours  with  experiments  neatly  contrived  about  the  efFe£br 
of  tbeloadftone« 

The  experiment  of  approaching  a  loadftone  to  the  fpring  of  a  watch  is  very  fine ;  it 
caufes  the  balance  to  move  very  fwift,  ahd  brought  yet  nearer^  to  ftop  quite  and  ceafe 
moving*'  ^  •  '     ^ 

Another  experiment  was  an  inch  broad  plate  of  iron,  turned  into  a  ring  of  about  four 
inches  diameter,  which  ^ad  evidently  two  north  and  two  fouth  poles,  which  he  faid  he 
had  feen  in  a  loadftone,  and  had  contrived  this  in  imitation  of  nature.  *  The  working 
of  them  with  filings  of  fteel,  drigged  upon  a  plate,  fet  upon  the  ring,  £4  clearly  ma* 
nifeft  the  double  polarity. 

>  Alfo  the  fufpending  of  a  needle  in  the  air,  and  a  ball  of  fteel  upon  the  point  of  it, 
by  a  thread,  which  a  weight  kept  down,  that  it  could  not  afcend  higher  than  fuch  a 
diftance  within  the  fphere  of  the  activity  of  the  loadftone. 

Agadn,  the  iree  working  of  the  needle  in  water,  through  bntfs,  gold,  ftone,  wood, 
or  any  thing  but  iron.  He  told  us,  he  had  a  ftone^  which  would  work  through  a 
ftone  wall  of  eighteen  inches. 
«  Laftly^  he  demonftrated  by  ijiany  experiments,  how  the  effluvia  of  the  ioadftone 
work  in  a  drde,  that  is,  what  flows  from  the  north  pole  comes  round,  and  enters  tbcr 
fouth  pole ;  on  the  contrary,  what  flows  from  the  fouth  pole,  enters  the  north,  and  ixt 
its  way  puts  in  order  all  fuch  filings  of  fteel  it  meets  with  i  that  is,  according  to  the 
difpofition  of  its  own.  whirling,  and  the  cu-cular  lines  it  keeps  in  its  flying  a^ut  tbe^ 
Ioadftone.  Indeed,  it  is  plieaf^t  to  fee,  how  the  fteel  filings  are  difpofed ;  and  in  their 
arrangement,  one  clearly  fees  a  perfed  image  of  the  road,  which  the  whirling  invifible 
matter  takes  in  coming  forth,  and  re-entering  the>  poles  of  the  loadftone. 

He  fl^ewed  us  a  Ioadftone  fawed  oflf  that  piece  of  the  iron  bar,  which  held  the  ftones 
together  at  the  very  top  of  the  fteeple  of  Chartres.  This  was  a  thick  cruft  of  ruft, 
part  of  which  was  turned  inta  a  ftrong  loadftone,  and  had  all  the  properties  of  a  ftone 
dug  out  of  thd  mine.  Monfieur  de  la  Hire  has  printed  a  memoir  of  it ;  alfo  Monfieur 
de  Vallemont  a  treatife.  The  very  outward  ruft  had  no  magnetic  virtue,  but  the  inward 
bad  a  ftrong  one,  as  to  take  up  a  third  part  more  than  its  weight  unihod.  This  iron 
bad  the  very  grain  of  a  folid  magnet,  and  the  brittlenefs  of  a  ftone. 

Tbefe  gentlemen,  who  have  writ  of  this,  have  in  my  oinnion  miffed  their  purpofe, 
when  they  enquire,  how  it  comes  to  pafs  to  be  thus  turned ;  for  it  is  certain,  all  iron 
will  in  time  go  back  into  its  mineral  nature  again,  notwithftanding  the  artifice  of  melt* 
ing  and  hammering.  I  have  feen  of  thofe  hammered  Spanifh  cannon,  which  had  lain 
many  years  buried  in  the  ground,  under  the  old  fort  at  Hull  in  Yorkfhire,  which  were 
thoroughly  turned  into  brittle  iron  ftone,  or  mine  again ;  and  would  not  own  the  load- 
ftone, no  more  than  the  reft  of  our  Englifh  iron  mine,  till  it  was  calcined,  ^nd  then 
ibewed  itielf  to  be  good  iron  again.  Alfo  I  have  feen  and  had  by  me,  a  piece  of  wood 
taken  out  of  Lough-Neah  in  Ireland,  which  was  not  only  good  iron  mine,  but  a  load* 
ftone  too ;  fo  that  it  is  evident  nature,  in  this  fort  of  mine,  goes  backwards  and  for- 
wards, is  generated  and  regenerated }  and  therefore  Monfieur  de  la  Hire  has* well  ufed 
the  term  of  vegetation  in  this  affair,  which  I  had  done  many  years  before  him,  in  my 
book  ^^  De  Fontibus  Medicis  Aiiglias,*'  that  is,  out  of  iron  mine  will  grow ;  and  out  of 
mine,  a  losidftone.;  as  in  the  petrified  wood.  ^  v 
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I  do  not  relate  thefe  things  as  though  they  were  new  difcoveries ;  the  world  bas'Iong 
fince  known  them  by  the  great  induftry  of  our  mod  learned  countryman,  Gilbert  of 
Colchefter,  to  whom  little  has  been  added  after  near  too  years,  though  very  many 
men  have  written  on  this  fubjeft,  and  formed  divers  hypothefes  to  folve  thefe  phoeno* 
xnena.  A  Dutchman,  Mr.  Hartfoeker»  one  of  the  Academic  de  Sciences,  has  publilh- 
«d  a  trcatife  of  the  principles  of  natural  philofophy,  and  has  accounted  for  thefe  and 
many  more  experiments  of  this  nature,  which  he  had  fhewn  him  by  Mr.  Butterfieid^ 
whom  he  mentions  very  honorably. 

And  yet  after  all,  the  nature  of  thefe  effluvia  are  little  known^  and  what  is  (aid  by 
Des  Cartes  of  fcrew-faihioned  particles,  and  the  invifible  channels  and  pores  and  pipes 
of  the  loadilone,  are  all  mere  fancies  without  any  foundation  in  nature,  h  is  welt 
palled  by  fome  a  certain  magnetic  matter,  but  what  properties  it  hath  is  little  under- 
flood. 

It  is  very  ftrange  to  me  that  a  little  loadilone  of  that  prodigious  force,  fliould  have  fo 
fliort  a  fphere  of  a£livity^  and  not  fenflbly  to  affeS;  iron  from  above  an  inch  or  two ;  and 
the  biggeft  and  (Irongefl  not  above  a  foot  or  two.  We  fee  the  vortices  in  watery  how 
wide  they  work  round  about  them,  vaflly  increafing  the  circles ;  and  what  little  re- 
fiftance  the  air  can  make  to  a  body  of  that  fubtilty,  as  the  effluvia  of  the  loadilone^ 
which  can  with  eafe  penetrate  all  bodies  whatfoever,  marie,  flints,  glafs,  copper,  gold» 
without  any  fenfible  diminution  of  its  virtue.  Agadn,  we  fee  the  flame  of  a  lamp  in 
cUf  or  tallow,  or  wax,  how  fliort  it  is ;  and  how  long  and  tapering  it  is  in  fpirit  of  wine* 
If  therefore  the  magnetic  matter  was  darted  out  of  infinite  fmall  pipes,  and  was  of  the 
bature  of  a  more  fubtile  and  invifible  flame,  why  does  it  not  continue  its  courfe  in  a 
dired  line  to  a  great  length,  but  return  fo  fuddenly  ?  We  fee  the  perfpiration  of  our 
ikins  to  rife  into  the  air,  and  continue  to  mount,  which  yet  has  but  a  weak  impulfe 
£rom  the  heart,  being  interrupted  and  broke  off  when  it  comes  out  of  the  road  of  the 
blood  into  the  ductus  excretorii.  But  the  circle  of  the  magnetic  matter  is  without  any 
impulfe,  that  we  know  of,  from  the  (lone ;  and  moves  in  a  double  drde,  and  with  a 
double  and  contrary  dream  in  the  fame  pipes,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  drculatioil 
of  the  blood  in  animals ;  which  has  naturally  but  one  current,  and  one  road  round  ; 
for  the  whole  mafs  of  veflels  in  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  concerned,  is  but 
one  continued  pipe.  ^^  ^ 

Until  the  nature  of  the  effluvia  is  better  known,  "no  very  fatisladory  account  can  . 
be  given  of  the  mod  common  phoenomena  of  the  loadilone,  ex.  gr.  why  it  does  not 
draw  to  it  all  bodies  alike  ?  Why  a  great  loadftone,  though  weak,  extends  its  virtue 
much  farther  than  a  fmall  one,  though  (Irong  ?  Why  a  loadftone  communicates  its  vir- 
tue to  iron,  as  foon  as  it  touches  it,  nay  even  at  fome  diftance^  and  gives  it  the  propeiv 
ties  of  a  loadftone. 

The  truth  is,  the  earth's  being  a  great  magnet  feems  to  me  a  mere  vifton  and  fable ; 
for  this  reafoB,  becaufe  it  is  not  iron.  It  is  true,  iron  mine  is  the  moft  common  of  all 
minerals,  and  found  almoft  in  all  places ;  but  it  holds  not  any  proportion  with  the  reft 
of  the  foffils  of  the  earth ;  and  is  not,  at  a  guefs,  as  a  million  to  other  foflUs.  Tbis^ 
feemr^evident  to  any  one,  who  has  well  confidered  the  ehalky  mountainaand  clifis,  the 
high  rag-ftone  mountains  and  lime*ftone  cliffs,  the  feveral  quarries  and  pits  funk  into 
the  bowels  of  the  esuth  for  coal  and  lead,  &c.  how  little  iron  there  is  to  be  found  in 
comparifon  of  other  matters.  Add  to  this,  ihat.  very  little  of  that  very  iron  mine, 
which  is  to  found  any  where,  is  magivetic^  orcapable  of  obedience  to  the  magnet,  till 
it  is  calcined.    Whence  therefore  fliould  all  thgfe  magnetic  effluvia  arife,  which  are 
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fappofed  et€i7  trhere  plentifully  to  encompafs  the  earth  ?  and  why  fliould  they  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  every  where  wandering  in  the  air,  fince  it  is  evident,  they  make  hafte  to  re- 
turn to  the  ftone,  that  emitted  them,  and  are  as  afraid  to  leave  it,  as  the  child  the  nio- 
ther  before  it  can  go  ? 

Towards  the  difcovery  of  the  nature  of  the  effluvia  of  the  loadftone,  fuch  particolars 
as  thefe,  in  my  opinion,  ought  chiefly  to  be  confidered,  and  profecuted  with  allinduftry. 
The  loadftone  is  very  good,  if  not  the  beft  iron  mine  The  fole  fufion  of  the  loadftone 
turns  into  iron.  The  fire  deflroys  its  very  virtue,  and  fo  does  vitrification  iron.  Fire 
will  make  iron  mine  own  the  loadftone,  and  turn  to  a  magnet.  Ruft,  (into  which  all 
iron  will  naturally  turn)  and  the  redudion  of  iron  again  to  its  mine^  will  take  away  all 
the  magnetic  capacity  of  iron.  A  loadftone  cannot  be  made  to  alter  its  poles,  but  iron 
may ;  nor  be  deftroyed,  but  by  the  fire.  A  great  and  long  bar  of  iron  is  naturally  a  load- 
ftone, if  held  up  perpendicularly,  and  it  changes  its  poles  at  the  pleafure  of  him  that 
liolds  it :  a  ftrong  loadftone  loofes  much  of  its  virtue  by  touching  iron,  but  after  a  few  days 
recovers  it  again*.  A  fmall  and  weak  loadftone  cannot  touch  to  give  its  virtue  to  a  great 
lump  of  iron.  A  loadftone  expofed  to  the  air  is  fpoiled  in  time.  The  deeper  the  vein  . 
of  iron  mine  is,  where  loadftone  is  found,  the  better  the  ftone,  and  how  far  this  holds 
true,  is  to  be  coafidered  i  fori  do  not  doubt,  but  a  very  hard  ftone  may  be  found  near 
the  day,  as  well  as  deeper.  A  ruler  or  long  plate  of  (leel  is  much  better  touched  with 
the  virtue  of  the  loadftone,  than  a  plate  of  mere  iron  of  the  fame  figure  ;  but  on  the  con« 
trary  a  plate  of  iron  fticks  much  fafter  to  the  loadftone  than  a  plate  of  fteel ;  fd  as  if 
a  Ic^ftone  draws  up  a  plate  of  fteel  of  three  ounces,  it  will  draw  up  a  plate  of  iron  of 
four  ounces  and  more.  Why  iron  faftened  to  the  poles  of  a  magnet  does  fo  vaftly  im*' 
prove  its  ftrength,  as  to  be  150  rimes  ftronger  than  when  naked. 

Smce  therefore  a  loadftone  is  nothing. elfe  but  good  iron  mine,  and  may  be  turned^ 
into  iron  ;  and  iron  moft  eafily  and  of  itfelf  into  loadftone,  the  way  to  find  out  the  na- 
ture of  thofe  magnetic  effluvia^  feems  to  be  to  inquire  ftridly  into  the  nature  of  iron 
mine,  and  iron  it  felf  ^  and  not  to  run  giddily  into  hypothefes,  before  we  are  well 
ftocked  with  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  loadftone,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  experiments 
and  obfervarions  relating  to  iron  and  its  mine,  with  all  the  differences  and  fpecies  of  them; 
which  I  think  has  hitherto  been  little  heeded.  For  nature  will  be  her  own  interpreter^ 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  matters  of  natural  philofophy. 

Mr.  Butterfield,  in  another  converfarion,  told  me  be  had  obferved  loadftones,  which 
were  ftrong  without  arming ;  and  being  armed,  had  not  that  great  advantage  by  it,  as 
one  could  have  expeded  :  and  that  on  the  contrary,  there  were  others,  which  had  a  more- 
incredible  virtue  when  armed,  than  they  did  promife. 

That  it  feldom  happens,  that  a  loadftone  has  as  much  virtue  in  one  of  its  poles,  as  in 
title  other ;  and  that  a  bit  of  iron  is  touched  equally  well  at  either  of  the  poles  of  one  and 
the  fame  loadftone.. 

That  there  are  loadftones  which  take  up  much,  and  which  notwithftandihgareinca-^ 
pable  of  well  touching  iron :  fo  that  a  ftone  armed,  which  takes  up  feven  pound,  yet 
cannot  communicate  to  a  ruler  of  iron  the  virtue  of  taking  up  a  very  fmall  needle. 

That  a  loadftone  of  ten  ounces,  being  reduced  to  the  weight  of  fix  ounces  or  there- 
abouts, did'  almoft  the  fame  eSeOt  as  before.. 

.  I  caufed  Mr.  Butterfield  to  make  the  flate  loadftone  into  a  terrella,  and  when  ihod, 
it  was*  indeed  but  of  little  force;  but  I  obferved  its  poles  to  lie  level  with  the  laminsb,, 
#f  which  it  was  compofed. 

.   N.  Bi  A  ftrong  loadftone  ought  to  have  large  irons,  and  a  weak  one  but  thin  irons ; 
jbdiata  ftone  may  be  over-fhod. 
1-  *  '  Iwaited 
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I  waked  upon  the  abbot  Droine  to  vifit  Monfieur  Guanieres,  at  his  lodgings  in  the 
Hoftel  de  Guife»  This  gentleman  is  courtefy  itfelf,  and  one  of  the  mod  curious  and 
induftrious  perfons  in  Paris,  his  memoirs,  manufcripts,  paintings,  and  (lamps  are  infi« 
ntte,  but  the  method  in  which  he  difpofes  them,  is  very  particular  andufeful.  He  (hewed 
his  portefeuilles  in  folio^  of  red  Spaniih  leather  finely  adorned.  In  one,  for  example, 
he  had  the  general  maps  of  England  :  then  the  particular  maps  of  the  counties  t  then 
the  maps  of  London,  and  views  about  it :  then  the  (lamps  of  all  the  particular  places 
and  buildings  of  note  about  it :  and  fo  of  kll  the  cities  in  England,  and  places  and  houfes 
of  note  of  the  counties. 

In  other  book-cafes,  he  has  the  (tamps  of  the  ftatefmen  of  England,  nobility  of  both 
fexes^  foldiers,  lawyers,  divines,  phyiicians,  and  men  of  diftindtion.  And  in  this  method 
he  has  all  Europe  by  themfelves.^ 

His  rooms  are  filled  with  the  heads  of  a  vad  number  of  men  of  note  in  cut  paintings 
and  miniatures  or  water-colours.  Among  the  reft,  an  original  of  King  John,  who  was 
prifbner  in  England,  which  he  greatly  values. 

He  (hewed  us  the  habits  in  hmninK  from  the  ori^als,  done  by  the  beft  matters,  of 
all  the  kings  and  queens  and  princes  of  France,  for  many  ages  backwards.  Alfo  the  tur« 
namentsand  juftings  at  large;  and  a  thoufand  fuch  things  of  monuments. 

He  wjis  fo  curious,  that  he  told  me,  he  feldom  went  into  the  country  without  an  Ama« 
nuenfis,  and  a  couple  of  men  well  (killed  in  de(igning  and  patntiBg. 

He  (hewed  us  amongft  other  curious  manufcripts,  a  capitularie  of  Charles  V.  aUb  the 
gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  golden  letters  upon  purple  vellum.  This  feemed  to  me 
to  be  later  than  that  manufcript  I  faw  at  the  abby  of  St.  Germains ;  that  is,  the  letters 
lefs  and  more  crooked,  though  indeed,  the  letters  of  the  title  page  are  exa£lly  f(|uare. 

One  toy  I  took  notice  of,  which  was  a  colleftion  of  playing  cards  for  too  years. 
The  oldeft  were  three  times  bigger  than  what  are  now  uied,  extremely  well  iimned  and 
illuminated  with  gik  borders,  and  the  pafteboard  thick  and  firm ;  but  there  was  not  a 
complete  fet  of  them. 

Among  the  perfons  of  diftindion  and  (ame,  I  was  defirous  to  lee  Mademoi(elle  de  Scu« 
derie,  now  91  years  of  age..  Her  mind  is  yet  vigorous,  though  her  body  is  in  ruins. 
I  confefs,  this  vifit  was  a  perfefi  mortification^  to  fee  the  fad  decays  of  nature  in  a  wo» 
mah  once  fo  famous.'  To  hear  her  talk,  with  her  lips  banging  about  a  toothle(8  mouth, 
and  not  to  be  able  to  icommand  her  words  from  flying  abroad  at  random,  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  Sybil's  uttering  oracles.  Old  women  were  employed  on  this  errand,  and 
the  in£mt*world  thought  nothing  fo  wife  as  decayed  nature,  or  nature  quite  out  of  order^ 
and  preferred  dreams  before  reafonable  and  waking  thoughts. 

She  (hewed  me  the  (keletons  of  two  cameleons,  which  (he  had  kept  near  four  years 
alive.  In  winter  (he  lodged  them  in  cotton;  and  in  the  fierceft  weather  (he  put  them 
under  a  ball  of  copper  full  of  hot  water. 

In  her  clofet  (he  (hewed  me  an  original  of  Madame  Mamtennon,  her  old  fnend  and 
acquaintance,  which  (he  affirmed  was  very  like  her :  and,  indeed  (he  was  then  rerf 
beautiful. 

The  marquis  d'HopitaI>  one  of  the  Academic  de  Sciences,  whom  I  found  not  at 
home,  returned  my  vifit  very  obligingly.  I  had  a  long  converiation  with  htm  about 
philofophy  and  learning }  and  I  perceived  the  wars  had  made  them  altogether  ftrangers 
to  what  had  been  doing  in  England.  Nothing  was  more  pleafing  to  him  than  to  bear 
of  Mr.  Ifaac  Newton's  preferment,  and  that  there  were  hopes,  that  they  might  expeA 
(bmething  more  from  him :  he  exprefled  a  great  defire  to  have  the  whole  fet  of  tbePhilo. 
fpphic  Tran£iaions  brought  over,  and  many  other  books,  which  he  named,  but  had  not 
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yet  Teen.  He  told  me,  it  was  not  poflible  for  them  to  continue  the  Monthly  Memoirs, 
as  they  had  done  for  two  vean  only,  becaufe  they  were  but  very  few  in  number  of 
that  fociety,  and  had  very  httle  correfpondence«  Indeed  I  did  inquire  once  of  fome  of 
that  body,  why  they  did  not  tdte  in  more,  fince  there  were  very  many'  deferving  men 
in  the  dty,  as  I  inuanced  in  F.  Plumier.  They  owned  he  would  be  an  honour  to  the 
body  :  but  they  avoided  to  niake  a  precedent  for  the  admiilion  of  any  regulars  what« 
Ibever. 

I  repaid  the  Marquis  his  vifit :  he  lives  in  i,  fine  houfe,  well  fumifhed  :  the  garden 
pretty,  with  ileat  trelliage,  wrought  with  arches  and  other  ornaments. 

He  exprelTed  a  great  defire  to  fee  England,  and  converfe  with  our  mathematicans, 
whofe  works  he  coveted  above  all  things,  and  had  ordered  all  to  be  brought  him  over. 
^  His  lady  alfo  is  very  well  Iludied  in  the  mathematics,  and  niakes  one  of  the  learned 
ladies  in  Paris;  of  which  number  are  Mad.  Dacier,  the  Duchefs  of  Main,  Mad.  Scuderie, 
Mad.  de  Vicubourg,  Mad  d]Efpemon  the  daughter.  Mad.  P^f.  de  Ferrand,  and  others^ 
whofe  names  I  have  forgot. 

I  bought  the  works  of  Pere  Pezaron,  a  Bemardin,  now  Abbot  de  Charmoyfe  near 
Rheims.  This  is  a  very  learned  and  difinterefted  author,  and  by  his  fSree  way  of  writing 
has  got  him  enemies  amongft  the  regular  clergy.  The  books  I  bought  were  his  ^^  Anti* 
quities  or  Account  of  Time  ;'•  *•  The  Defence  of  it  againft  Two  Monks  j"  "  An  Effay 
or  Commentary  upon  the  Prophets  ;**  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  Gofpel/' 

He  is  now  upon  giving  us  the  **  Origin  of  Nadons,*'  where  he  will  fiiew,  that  Greek 
and  Latin  too  came  from  the  Celtique  or  Bas-breton ;  of  which  country  he  is.  H?  told 
me  he  had  eight  hundred  Greek  words  perfed  Celtique.  I  fettled  a  correfpondence 
betwixt  him  and  Mr.  Ed.  Floid;  which  he  moft  readily  granted,  and  which  he  faid  he 
had  long  coveted. 

Monfieur  Spanhdm,  now  Envoy  Extraordihary  from  the  Duke  of  Brandenburgh  at 
Pkris,  told  me,  that  the  Kin^  of  France's  collection  of  medals  is  far  the  beft  in  Europe, 
or  that  ever  was  made.  Having  the  opportunity  of  difcourfing  him  often,  his  fick  lady 
being  my  patient,  I  inquired  more  particularly  of  him,  what  he  had  feen  of  Palmyra,  of 
Zenobia,  Oedenatus,  Vabalathus.  He  defired  a  memoir  of  me,  which  I  gave  him,  of 
what  I  would  have  him  fearch  for  in  the  lung's  cabinet,  and'promifed  me  all  the  fatisfac- 
tion  he  could  give  me  in  that  afiair. 

I  told  him  I  had  met  with  nothing  yet,  but  a  fair  bullo  in  white  marble  of  Zenobia, 
in  the  cabinet  of  M.  Baudelot;  which  was  part  of  Monf.  Thevenot's  collection  of  mar* 
bles  from  the  Eaft. 

I  was  to  wait  on  Monf.  Vaillant  at  his  apartment  in  the  Arfenal.  I  found  only  his 
Ton  at  home,  who  very  civilly  entertained  me ;  and  (hewed  me  a  book  in  quarto  of  his 
fathers  of  Greek  Medals,  near  printed  off;  but  without  cuts.  The  title  was  ^^  Nummi 
Graed  Imperatorum  j"  he  goes  down  no  lower  than  to  Claudius  Gothicus.  He  has 
added  a  large  appendix,  with  references  to  all  the  moft  remarkable  heads  about  the  cities 
and  the  people. 

I  left  a  memoir  with  his  Ibn ;  and  in  a  fecond  vUit,  I  found  the  old  gentleman  at 
home,  very  bufy  in  his  flower  garden ;  of  which  I  fhall  ipeak  hereafter. 

He  told  me,  as  to  the  memoir  I  had  left,  he  had  never  feen  any  coins  of  Oedenatus  ^ 
yet  he  had  very  lately  parted  with  one  of  Zenobia  to  the  Duke  of  Maine.  As  for  Va- 
oalathus,  he  had  feen  fome  of  him  in  brafs ;  and  one  he  had  in  filver,  which  he  very 
dbligingly  made  me  a  prefent  of;  and  that  this  was  the  only  filver  coin  he  had  ever  met 
with  of  hinu 
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This  is  his  reading  of  it.  .  ,        .     . 
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Vices  gerens  Imperii  Rmnani. 
Les  autres  y  lifent  /Tf^/.' YCRIMOR. 

He  gave  mealfo  the  (lamps  of  the  heads  of  Zenobia  and  Vabalathus,  done  from  the 
king's  medals.  Thefe  were  defigned  for  a  Ihort  hiftory  of  all  the  emperors  and  em- 
preffes,  which  he  has  by  him  written  in  French,  but  not  publiflied.  Nothing  could 
be  more  civil  and  frank  than  this.gentleman,  whom  I  believe  to  be  the  beft  medalift  in 
Europe :  he  told  me  he  had  made  twelve  voyages  all  over  Europe  and  Afia  minor  on 
purpofe.  That  he  had  feen  and  defcribed  the  contents  of  more  cabinets,  than  any  man 
ever  did  before  him  ;  and  it  is  evident  by  his  works,  that  he  has  made  good  ufe  of  them. 

I  had  a  vifit  from  Mr.  Cunningham,  tutor  to  my  Lord  Lome,  a  very  learned  and 
curious  man  in  books.  I  alked  him  (knowing  him  to  have  been  lately  at  Romel 
very  particularly  about  the  papers  of  Monfieur  d'Azout.  He  told  me  that  he  faw 
him  JK)t  above  half  a  year  before  he  died,  and  was  very  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  and  faw  him  for  a  twelvemonth  very  often.  That  he  told  him  that  he  had  about 
eighty  difficult  paffages  in  Vitruvius,  which  he  had  commented  and  explained  i  and  the 
correction  of  a  great  number  of  errata  in  the  text.  Alfo  that  upon  Julius  Frontinus 
(though  that  was  a  much  lefs  book)  he  had  much  more  to  fay,  than  he  had  upon  Vitru* 
^us.    What  is  become  of  his  papers  I  could  not  learn  from  him,  nor  any  in  Paris. 

Monfieur  d^Azout  was  very  curious  and  underftanding  in  architedure }  for  which 
purpdfe  he  was  feventeeu  years  in  Italy  by  times  ;  I  do  remember,  when  he  was  in  Eng- 
land about  fourteen  years  ago,  he  (hewed  me  the  deflgn  of  feveral  of  our  buildings 
drawn  by  himfelf ;  but  of  that  of  the  banquetting-houfe  at  Whitehall,  he  expreffed  him- 
felf  In  very  extraordinary  terms,  telling  me,  it  was  the  mod:  regular  and  moft  finifhed 
piece  of  modem  workmanfhip  he  had  feen  on  this  fide  the  Alps,  that  he  could  not  enough 
praife  it :  that  Inigo  Jones,  the  arcbitefl,  had  a  true  relifh  of  what  was  Qoble  in  that  art. 

It  is  now  time  to  leave  the  private  houfes,  and  to  vifit  the  public  libraries ;  and  with 
them  fuch  perfons,  as  are  more  particularly  concerned  in  the  hiftory  of  learning. 

Monfieur  TAbbe  Drouine  came  to  vifit  me  at  my  lodgings.  I  returned  the  vifit  the 
next  day  at  his  apartment  in  the  College  de  Boncourt.  He  had  four  or  five  little  rooms 
^  well  fumifhed  with  books ;  in  the  biggeft  he  had  a  colleflion  of  catalogues  of  books,  and 
of  all  fuch,  who  had  wrote  the  accounts  of  authors ;  above  3000  in  all  languages. 
He  told  me,  hehad'ftudied  the  Hiftory  of  Books  with  the  utmoft  application  eighteen 
years,  and  had  brought  his  memoirs  into  a  good  method ;  that  he  had  thoughts  of  print- 
ing the  firft  tome  this  year,  which  would  be  of  the  mofl  ancient  authors,  Greek  and 
Latin ;  that  he  intended  tocontinue  them  throughout  all  the  fucceeding  ages  down  to  our 
times ;.  which  he  faid  he  had  performed  in  ^ood  part. 

He  fhewed  me  the  Catalogue  of  authors  in  four  very  thick  folio's  j  alphabetically  dif- 
pofedby  family  names,  under  fome  fuch  title  as  this :  ^^  Index  alphabetictu  omnium  ocrip^ 
tommy  cujufcunquefacultatitytemporis  ^lingua.    Thofe  came  to  about  150,000. 

He  alfo  fhewed  me  his  alphabetic  memoirs  in  fheets  of  the  authors  and  books  they  had 
^m>te,  and  in  great  forwardnefs.  And  laftly,  the  Chronological  Catalogue,  in  which 
form  he  intends  to  print  the  whole. 

He  is  a  very  civil  and  well  tempered  perfon,  very  learned  and  curious,  and  of  a  mid« 
die  age,  fit  to  contmue  and  finifh  fuch  a  laborious  work.  I  was  infinitely  obliged  to  him 
for  his  frequent  vifits. 
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I  was  to  wait  on  Monfieur  Gumier,  one  of  the  heirs  of  Monfieur  Thevenot,  to  fee  the 
remains  of  that  famous  man's  library.  There  are  a  great  number  of  Oriental  MSS.  yet 
unfold. 

He  fhewed  me  the  MS.  of  Abulfeda,  with  its  Latin  verfion,  done  by  Monfieur  The* 
venot  J  and  the  matrices  and,  forms  of  Arabic  letters,  which  he  had,  at  his  own  charge, 
caufed  to  be  cut  for  the  printing  of  certain  proper  names  in  it. 

He  went  ordefigned  to  go  into  England  and  Holland  to  get  it  printed,  bur  was  called 
back  by  Monfieur  Louvois's  order  tp  print  it  in  France  at  the  king's  charge ;  but  the 
late  wars  coming  on,  it  was  fet  afide,  and  is  like  to  be  fo  j  for  he  was  turned  out  of  bis 
place  of  library-keeper  to  the  king,  and  died  in  difgrace. 

Thofe  great  number  of  Oriental  books  he  had  moft  from  bis  nephew,  whom  he  fent 
abroad  for  that  purpofe,  and  who  died  in  his  travels. 

This  man  was,  as  it  were,  the  founder  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  and  was  in  his 
own  nature  very  liberal,  and  gave  penfions  to  many  fcholars. 

Amongft  other  things  I  faw  there  a  large  diftionary  or  grammar  of  the  Algonquin 
tongue,  one  of  the  nations  of  the  Weft-Indies.  The  ftigitive  jefuit,  who  wrote  it,  dwelled 
among  them  twenty  years.  Here  I  alfo  faw  a  hiftory,  with  large  and  accurate  defcrip- 
dons  of  the  quadrupeds  of  that  part  of  the  Weft-Indies  by  the  fame  author. 

As  for  the  papers  of  Swammerdam,  which  indeed  were  the  things  I  moft  coveted  to 
fee,  they  were  much  beneath  my  expe£lation»  not  anfwering  the  printed  catalogue  of 
Thevenot,  p.  239*  There  were  indeed  fome  corredions  of  the  figures  of  his  general 
Hiftory  of  Infeds,  and  fome  additions,  as  though  he  mtended  another  edition  of  that 
book. 

Alfo  towards  a  particular  hiftory,  there  were  fome  fmall  treatifes,  or  rather  fome  fi« 
gures  only  of  the  tadpole.  Again,  figures  relating  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  a  certain  day 
butterfly;  of  the  afilus ;  of  the  fcuttlefiih;  of  the  Scarabaeus  Naficortiis ;  and  fome 
confiderable  number  of  fnails,  as  well  naked,  as  fluviatil,  and  fea  dilSsBted ;  at  leaft 
figured  with  then*  bodies  exerted,  and  fome  of  their  bowels  extrafted  |^  and  which  feem- 
ed  to  me  to  be  well  underftood  and  delineated.  There  were  two  or  three  ftiched  books 
in  Dutch  of  four  or  five  flieets  apiece,  belonging  to  thofe  plates  or  figures.  But  the 
gentleman  would  not  part  with  any  of  them,  becaufe,  he  faid,  they  had  beed  fecured  by 
the  abbot  Bignon,  for  the  King's  ufe.  Jiowever,  all  thefe  I  judge  were  worth  printing, 
when  it  ihall  pleafe  that  fociety  to  do  it.   . 

Laftly,  I  faw  in  his  cuftody  a  fair  MS.  of  Michael  Servetus,  with  a  treatife  at  the  end 
of  it,  which,  as  he  faid,  was  never  published  i  being  a  comparifon  of  the  Jewiih  and 
Chriftian  law,  its  juftice  and  charity. 

Monf.  I'AbbedeBrillac,  almoner  to  the  Prince  of  Conti^  very  obligingly  o&red  to 
carry  me  to  the  king's  library ;  but  I  civilly  declined  it^  for  I  had  been  told^  it  was  bettet. 
to  make  vifits  by  one's  felf :  for  no  ftranger  but  was  very  welcome  at  all  times )  not 
only  on  the  days  it  was  publicly  open,  as  it  is  upon  Tuefdays  and  Fridays. 

Monf.  Clement,  the  deputy  library  keeper,  made  us  welcome,  and  invited  us  to  come 
again,  and  fpend  a  whole  day  with  Jiim.  He  made  me  in  particular  a  very  great  com- 
pliment, as  a  confiderable  benefador  to  that  place,  fliewing  me  moft  of  the  books,  and 
the  names  ohhe  reft,  I  had  publiflied  in  Latin  i  and  fhewed  a  great  fatisfadion^  that  he 
had  gut  the  Synopfis  Conchy liorum,  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  bound  very  elegantly. 
I  told  him  that  I  was  very  forry  to  fee  it  there,  and  wondered  how  he  came  by  it ;  for 
it  was,  I  afiured  him,  but  a  very  imperfect  trial  of  the  plates,  which  I  had  difpofed  of 
to  fome  few  friends  only,  till  I  ihould  be  able  to  clofe  and  finifh  the  defign ;  which  I 
now  bad  done  tp  my  power,  and  would  redeem  that  book  with  a  better  copy  at  my  re- 
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turn  Into  England  :  the  fame  promife  I  renewed  to  the  abbe  Louvois,  the  library  keeper, 
at  his  own  inftance,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  dine  with  Him.  The  reader  will  pardon 
me  the  vanity,  if  1  tell  him,  tha".  this  book  was  no  inconfiderable  prefent,  even  for  fo 
great  a  prince,  as  the  King  of  France;  for  that  befides  the  time  that  it  took  me  up  (ten 
years  at  leafl:)  at  leifure  hourvS,  to  difpofe,  mcthodife  and  figure  this  part  of  natural  hif- 
tory,  it  could  not  have  been  performed  by  any  perfon  elfe  for  lefs  than  2001I.  fterling; 
of  which  fum  yet  a  great  (hare  it  ftood  me  in,  out  of  my  private  purfe.  This  young 
gentleman  is  ^brother  to  Monfieur  Barbefieux,  intendant  of  the  affairs  of  war ;  he  takes 
great  care  to  apply  himfelf  to  his  ftudies,  and  for  that  purpofe  has  two  of  the  Sorbone 
conflantly  with  him  to  inftruet  him.  He  lives  great,  and  has  a  houfe,  which  joins  upon 
the  king's  library,  of  which  he  is  keeper.  We  were  entertained  by  him  with  ^all  the 
civility  imaginable,  and  freedom  of  converfation. 

This  library  is  now  placed  in  a  private  houfe,  and  taken  out  of  the  Louvre,  but  it  is 
intended  to  be  removed  to  the  Place  de  Vendofme,  where  one  fide  of  that  magnificent 
fquare  is  defigned  for  it.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  here  mod  commodioufly  difpofed  into 
twenty  two  rooms;  fourteen  above  flairs,  and  eight  below  and  above.  Thofe  below 
are  philofophy  and  phyfic,  and  the  flielves  are  wired,  to  fecure  them.  Above  are  the 
books  of  philofophy  and  human  learning ;  and  it  is  in  thofe  rooms  only  the  promifcuous 
crowd  are  admitted  twice  a  week.  In  the  middle  rooms,,  which  makes  the  great  body 
of  the  library,  are,  for  example,  catalogues  of  books  ;  hiftories  in  one  of  England  and 
Holland  ;  in  another  the  hiftories  of  France  and  Germany ;  in  another  the  hiftories  of 
Italy,  Spain,  &c.  in  another  bibles  of  all  forts,  and  the  interpretations ;  in  another  Greek 
MSS.  in  another  Latin  MSS.  in  another  the  civil  and  municipal  law§  of  all  nations; 
in  another  the  original  papers  of  theftate;  in  anofher  ftamps,  where,  by  the  by,  the 
king  had  the  colleftion  of  Monf.  MaroUes  to  divert  him,  in  one  of  his  fickneffes,  bought 
in  at  a  vaft  fum.  The  catalogue  alone  of  thefe  ftamps,  Yio  bigger  than  two  fmall  alma- 
nacks, coft  me  fourteen  livres ;  fo  much  ftrangers  are  impofed  upon  by  the  crafty 
bookfellers  of  Rue  St.  Jacques ;  but  it  is  not  in  France  alone  where  people  are  made  to 
pay  for  their  humour. 

They  have  two  indexes  of  this  library;  one  relating  to  the  matter  and  contents  of 
books;  and  another  index  of  authors,  wherein  are  all  the  works  they  have  of  them, 
and  the  titles  .of  all  likewife  that  they  know  of,  that  are  wanting,  with  ah  afterifm  to 
fuch  in  the  margin ;  which  is  well  done,  that  they  may  know  what  they  have  to  buy 
in.  It  is  indeed  a  vaft  colleftion,  and  worthy  fo  great  a  prince.  This  library  confifts  at 
leaft  of  fifty  thoufand  volumes  of  printed  books ;  and  fifteen  thoufand  MSS.  in  all  lan- 
guages. 

1  hey  work  daily  and  hard  at  the  catalogue,  which  they  intend  to  print ;  I  faw  ten 
thick  folio's  of  it,. fairly  tranfcribed  for  the  prefs.  It  is  difpofed  according  to  the  fubjeft 
matter  of  the  books,  as  the  bibles  and  expofitors,  hiftorians,  philofophers,  &c.  They 
purpofe  to  put  it  into  the  prefs  this  year,  and  to  finifii  it  within  a  twelvemonth. 

In  the  king's  libl'ary  I  was  fliewn  an  ancient  Greek  MS.  of  Diofcorides,  wrote  in  a  fort 
of  thin  or  narrow  capitals,  with  the  plants  painted  in  water-colours  ;  but  the  firft  book 
was  wholly  wanting,  and  therefore  the  animals  not  there,  which  yet  was  what  I  moft 
defired  to  fee;  for  there  are  fome  things  relating  to  them,  which  we  are  at  this  day  in 
great  doubt  of;  and  it  would  have  be^n  fome  fatisfaftion  to  have  feen  by  the  pictures, 
what  the  middle  ages,  at  leaft,  had  thought  of  them. 

In  the  fame  room  alio  we  were  fliewn  the  epiftles ;  which  was  one  part  of  the  fame 
MS.  which  we  have  at  Cambridge,  which  is  the  gofpels  only*  Beza  .was  pofleffed  of 
ours,  from  whom  we  had  it.    It  is  written  in  fquare  capitals,  and  very  fhort  lines,  and 
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tniich  worn  out  in  many  places.     This  comes  much  fii6rt  of  the  Alexandrian  MS,  at  St. 
James's  for  beauty  and  antiquity. 

There  was  another  MS.  of  the  gofpel  of  St,  Matthew,  which  was  but  of  late  difcover- 
ed ;  a  very  fair  volume  in  a  large  folio.  This  was  cut  to  pieces  in  the  back,  and  had 
been  Ihuflled  and  bound  up  again  j  and  anotlier  book  overwritten  in  a  fniall  modern 
Greek  hand,  about  150  years  ago.  The  firft  writing  was  turned  fopale  that  they  took 
no  pains  to  rub  it  out.  One  of  the  library  keepers  obferving  this,  hath  reduced  it  again 
by  paging  it  a-new  ;  and  with  a  little  heeding  it  is  yet  very  legible.  The  letter  is  as  fair 
a  fquare  capital  as  any  J  have  feen.  There  are  fome  interpolations  very  notorious,  as 
about  the  defcent  of  the  fick  man  into  the  pool  of  Bethefda ;  which  I  fuppofe  will  be 
accounted  for  by  the  induftrious  and  learned  collator. 

I  obferved  the  China  manufcripts  which  father  Beauvais  brought  this  year  as  a  prefent 
to  the  king.     They  are  about  forty-four  packs  of  fmall  books,  of  a  long  quarto  i^fliion, 
put  up  in  loofe  covers  of  a  purple  fatin  glued  on  pafteboard ;  of  natural  hiftory,  of  dic- 
tionaries relating  to  the  expofition  of  their  charafters,  &c. 
•  The  king  had  a  fet  much  of  thefame  before  in  white  fatin,  with  their  titles. 

Here  alfo  I  faw  the  third  decad  of  Livy,  a  large  quarto  in  vellum,  without  diftinc- 
tfon  of  words  in  fair  large  capitals.  It  is  fuppofed  by  Monfieur  Baluze  to  be  1  icc^ 
years  old.  . 

Yet  the  manufcript  of  Prudentius  Hymnes,  which  was  alfo  Ihewed  us,  iaa  much  fairer 
letter,  and  therefore  thought  to  be  older  by  one  century  at  leaft. 

Here  alfo  I  faw  a  famous  Latin  roll  or  volume,  written  on  -Egyptian  paper,  intitled, 
Charta  Plenaria  Securitatis j  t^ken  the  38th  year  of  Juftian-;  it  is  fairly  engraved  and 
interpreted  letter  by  letter  upon  copper  by  Monfieur  Thevenot.  I  faw  the  print  thereof : 
it  is  wrote  long- ways  the  roll  and  not  crofs,  in  three  columns :  the  column  in  the 
middle  is  three  times  as  long  as  the  two  end  columns.  The  roU  is  not  above  a  foot . 
broad. 

They  Ihewed  us  alfo  in  this  houfe  the  apartment  of  Monfieur  Huygens,  which  was 
very  noble,  and  well  for  air,  upon  the  garden  :  but  here  he  fell  melancholy,  and  died 
of  it  in  Holland.  He  (hewed  the  firft  tokens  of  it  by  playing  with  a  tame  fparrow,  and 
neglefting  his  mathematic  fchemes.  It  is  certain,  life  and  health  of  body  and  mind  are 
not  to  be  preferved,  but  by  the  relaxation  and  unbendmg  the  mind  by  innocent  diver- 
fions.  For  fleep  is  nothing  elfe  that  I  know  of,  but  the  giving  up  the  reins,  and  letting 
nature  to  aft  alone,  and  to  put  her  in  full  poffeffion  of  the  body.  We  have  a  convincing 
inftance  of  this,  in  being  in  bed  awake.  N6  man^  can  lie  ftiil  fcarce  three  minutes 
without  turning  ;  «nd  if  it  come  not  prefently  upon  us,  we  muft  turn  again  and  again, 
and  at  length  we  become  fo  intolerably  weary,  that  our  bed  is  a  very  rack  to  us, 
Whereas,  if  we  chance  to  fall  afleep,  though  we  lie  in  one  and  the  fame  pofture  feven 
hours,  we  fliall  wake  frefh  and  without  pain,  as  though  the  body  did  not  weigh  at  all 
upon  itfelf  in  fleep.  It  is  certain,  the  nerves  and  mufcles  are  in  little  or  no  tenfion  in 
fleep ;  but  when  we  are  awake,  are  always  ftretehed  and  compreffed,  whence  weari* 
nefs:  which,  if  upon  our  feet  or  fitting,  we  are  not  fenfible  of,  becaufe  we  remove 
quick  and  with  eafe,  and  of  courfe  j  but  laid,  we  foon  find  ourfelves  very  uneafy,  till 
we  change  the  pofture.    • 

But  this  is  not  all  in  the  king's  library :  there  are  other  things  to  be  feen,,  viz.  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  ancient  Roman  and  Egyptian  antiquities^;  as  lamps,  pateras,  and. 
other  veffels  belonging  to  the  facrifices  j  a  fiftrum  or  Egyptian  rattle  with  three  loofe  and 
.running  wires  crofe  it.  -  .       .       / 
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Amongft  the  great  variety  of  Egyptian  idols,  there  was  one  betwixt,  two  and  three 
feet  long  of  black  toudh-ftone,  with  hieroglyphics  engraven  down  before*  I  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  grain,  of  this  ftone  ;  and  at  my  return,  having  had  the  honour  of 
a  paper  from  Mr.  Molyneux  from  Dublin,  giving  an  account  of  the  vaft  and  ftupen- 
dous  natural  pillars  to  be  feen  in  Ireland,  fome  of  them  of  fifty  feet  high,  and  thick  in 
proportion,  and  that  the  ftones  or  joints,  which  conftitute  thefe  pillars,  are  of  the  Lapis 
Lydius,  or  B?faltes  kind,  having  feen  one  of  the  joints  at  Grefham  college,  I  eafily  agree 
with  him  ;  but  much  admire  that  the  pebble  kind  fliould  produce  fuch  regular  figures  ; 
which  is  certainly  the  very  hardeft  ftone  to  be  fbund  in  Europe,  and  which  no  tool  of 
ours  will  cut, 

This  alfo  is  another  inftance  (the  carved  obelilks  being  one)  of  the  different  make 
and  goodnefs  of  the  Egyptian  chifels,  of  which,  and  of  the  retrieving  the  ancient  temper 
6f  fteel,  I  have  publifted  a  difcourfe  in  the  Ph.  Tranfa&ions  fome  years  ago. 

I  fhould  have  had  more  fatisfadiion  in  this  kind,  had  I  met  with  what  I  earneftly  fought 
for,  the  Egyptian!  tombs,  which  were  a  long  time  in  the  garden  of  Monfieur  Valentine 
at  Paris  J- -^ut  were  unluckily  fent  away  to  his  houfe  at  Tours,  not  long  before  our 
coming  to  Paris.  One  of  thefe  tombs  is  faid  to  be  of  black  touch-ftone,  to  have  been 
brought  out  of  the  higher  Egypt,  and  to  be  full  of  hieroglyphics.  Of  this  in  particular 
Kircher  has  written. 

There  i&  in  this  collection  a  large  piece  of  tin  ore  from  England,  very  curious ;  it  has 
on  one  fide  of  it  a  great  number  of  fair  and  large  opaque  cryftals  of  tin,  fhining  like  po- 
li(hed  fteel.  The-^planes  of  thofe  cryftals  I  could  not  eafily  reckon ;  but  fure  I  atn, 
having  with  care  exahxined  all  the  ftone  cryftals  I  could  meet  with,  both  precious  and 
more  common,  and  alfo  the  cryftals  of  all  foflil  falts,  I  never  before  obferved  that  figure 
in  any  of  them,  but  believe  them  of  a  peculiar  nature,  proper  to  tin  oan  I  call  them 
cryftals,  though  opaque,  becaufe  angular  and  of  one  conftant  figure. 

I  was  at  the  college  of  Clermont  with  Pere  Hardouin ;  he  fliewed  me  the  library  with 
great  civility ;  it  confifts  of  two  long  galleries ;  the  galleries  are  well  furaiflied  with 
books,  having  lights  only  on  one  fide,  and  the  windows  are  not  over  large ;  with  ts^bles 
under  each  light,  very  commodiouily  placed  for  writing  and  readings  Alfo  certain 
clofets  for  manufcripts,  and  others  for  forbidden  books.  In  this  he  fliewed  me  a  great 
colleQion  of  Janfenius^s  original  letters.  In  the  other  a  Greek  manufcript  of  the  pro- 
phets, of  Eufebius's  own  hand  writing;  it  was  in  capitals,  but  of  a  different  character 
from  any  1  had  feen:  the  letters  very  ered,  but  fomething  thinner,  and  not  fo  fquare* 

Alfo  a  vulgar  Latin  in  capitals,  very  ancient. 

I  told  him  I  was  well  pleafed  with  his  Pliny  in  ufum  Delphini;  and  that  it  was  to  the 
honour  of  the  French  nation  to  have  laboured  more  particularly  upon  that  author  j 
Dakcbampius  firft,  then  Salmafius^s  Exerdtationes  FUniana  ;  and  laftly,  thisliis  moft  ele- 
gant edition. 

The  bocks  are  well  difpofed  under  gik  dtles,  as  Medici  in  folio,  and  over  again  ft  them, 
where  the  windows  will  permit,  the  Medici  in  quarto :  in  the  other  gallery  runs  a  bap 
luftrade,  within  which'  are  placed  the  odavo's  and  twelves. 

At  one  end  of  the  upper  gallery  is  a  very  large  tableau,  an  orignal  of  Nicolo,  of  the 
maffacre  of  Agamemnon ;  in  it  there  is  this  commendable,  thut  in  fuch  a  horrid  fury, 
and  fuch  variety  of  murders  in  half  naked  figure^  no  one  indecent  pofture  is  to  be 
icen. 

Pere  Hardouin  feemed  to  doubt  of  tbelnfeription  of  Palmyra  put  out  by  M.  Spon ; 
Ihac  the  Greek  was  faulty,  and  the  Syriac  very  queftionable.    I  told  him  we  had  had  it . 
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lately  copied,  carefally  and  truly  by  one  at  Rome :  which  took  away  hi$  objection  of 
the  multiplicity  of  letters. 

Both  he  and  Valiant  agreed,  that  they  had  never  feen  any  medal  of  Oedenatus. 
He  very  obligingly  anfwered  my  memoir  about  PSalmyra,  Zenobia,  and  Vabalathus, 
with  a  tranfcript  of  all  the  coins  he  had  feen,  and  had  in  his  poff.  ffion :  which  follows : 

Nummi  ZenobJa. 

CEnTIMIA  ZHNOBIA  CEB.  R.  Spes.  eft  apud  Seguinum^  ^.  62. 

Oedenati  nullum  vlds\  nift  apud  Occonem^  nullum  Palmyrenum. 

Vabalathi  apud  Com.  Foucalt,  ret  araria  acjudiciaria  Prafeilum  in  Neujiria  inferiore. 

A.  K  A-  AOM.  ATPHAIANoC.  CEB.  capite  laureaio.  Sub  ipfum  Aureliani  mentum  Utera 

la.  ab/que  anni  nuwero. 
R.  ATT.  EPMIAC  OtABAaAoOC  A&BfJOr.  capite  radiate. 
AVT.  K-  A.  A.  AtPHaIANOC  CEB.  capite  laureato.  L.  A. 
R.  AVT.  EPMIAC.  OTABAAAeOC.  AeH.  capite  diademate  L.  A, 
'  AVT.  K.  A.  A.  AtPHaIANOC  CEB.  capite  laureato.  L.  B. 
R.  AVr.  EPMIAC.  OTABAAA0OC.  A0HNOT.  capite  diademate.  L,  E. 
IMP.  C.  AURELIANVS  AVG.  capite  radiato. 
R.  VAB^LATHVS  VCRIMPR.  alii  male  YCRIMOR.  Jic  olim  interpretatus  fum. 

Vice  Cadaris,  reilor  imperii  Romani. 
IMP.  C.  VHABALATHVS  AVG-  capite  radiafo. 
R.  VICTORIA  AVG.  viiloriageftatpalmam  ^  coronam. 

The  library  of  the  Grand  Jefuits,  near  the  gate  St.  Antoine,  is  a  very  fair  gallery  of 
great  length  and  breadth^  and  well  furnifhed  with  books,  on  the  very  top  of  the  houfe. 
They  find,  that  books  keep  much  drier  and  fweeter  there,  than  in  tower  rooms,  befides 
the  advantage  of  a  clear  fky-light. 

P.  Daniel  is  library  keeper,  and  was  very  civil  to  me  ;  he  fhewed  me  a  letter,  which 
he  hau  juft  then  received  from  ^nfieur  Huetius,  the  learned  biOiop  of  d'Am^nches 
near  Mont  St.  Michael's  in  Normandy ;  wherein  he  told  him^  that  having  lately  received 
the  catalogues  of  books,  printed  in  Holland  and  Englainl  during  the  war ;  he  found,  that 
learning  was  much  alike  at  a  kind  of  (land  in  Holland  and  France ;  but,  that  it  bad  yet 
life  and  vigour  in  England,  which^he  rejoiced  at. 

And,  indeed,  I-had  had  the  fame  thought  from  more  of  the  French  before.     Even 
the  Jefuits  themfetves  wiU  be  little  confidered,  if  learning  fatt  into  negled  and  difgrace* ' 
Oratory  ceafed  with  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  \  and  fo  will  all  forts  of  learning  with* 
out  emulation  and  rewards. 

He  (hewed  me  P.  de  ly  Chaife^s  cabinet  of  medalsw 

Alfo  a  veftal  of  copper  found  at  Dee  in  the  country  of  le  FcMreft, 
'  Alfo  a  very  intire  loaf  or  Roman  ten  pound  weight  of  red  copper^  on  which  was  in« 
icnbed  Dea.  Sec  P.  X.  . 

AUb  a  fquare  ftoiile  ura,  or  fmall  tomb,  well  carved  udinfcribed. 

D.   M* 

SVLPICIO 

NOTO.    ADESTE 

SVPiiRL 

.    I  faw  the  clkrar  of  the  abbey,  of  St.  Germains^  and  the  altar  near  the  lower  end  of 
ic }  in  which  pditioo  alfo  I  pemember  to  have  feen  an  altar  in  the  choir  of  St.  John*» 
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church  at  Lyons;  both  plain  tables,  Monf,  PAbbe  de  ViUiers,  who  has  an  apartment 
m  the  convent,  a  learned  man,  went  with  me,  and  to  the  library  al^p  ;  which  is  two 
large  galleries  well  furnifhed ;  at  the  end  of  one  of  them  is  a  large  clofet  of  manufcripts ; 
alio  another  armoir  in  the  great  library,  v?here  the  mod  ancient  manufcripts  are  kfpt, 
yet  with  more  care.  In  this  I  fav/  the  pfalter,  as  it  is  believed,  of  St,  Germain,  who 
lived  in  the  fixth  century  j  it  is  certainly  very  ancient ;  being  a  large  quarto  of  fine 
purple-  vellum,  and  on  it  are  wrote  the  pfalms  in  large  capital  letters,  with  commas  or 
points.     The  letters  feem  to  have  been  of  filver ;  and  the  great  initial  capitals  of  gold. 

They  fliewcd  alfo  a  pfalter  in  the  (hort  notes  of  Tyro,  TuUius's  Libertus  ;  with  a  dif- 
courfe  concerning  the  ufe  of  fuch  fhort  hand  in  the  beginning  of  the  manufcript ;  it 
was  wrote  very  fair  on  vellum,  with  red  ink,  as  I  remember. 

,  The  codicils  or  waxen  table' books  of  the  ancients  }  wliich  were  thin  cedar  boards 
about  fourteen  inches  long,  and  five  broad,  fix  or  eight  of  them  glued  together  by 
fhreds  of  parchment :  the  rims  were  a  little  raifed,  with  a  flat  and  broad  border,  the 
better  to  preferve  the  black  wax,  which  was  fpread  over  them.  I  faw  more  of  thefe  af- 
terwards in  the  king's  library ;  and  by  the  letter  it  is  manifeft,  they  were  in  ufe  much 
later  than  I  could  have  imagined.  This  was  in  Latin,  and  I  could  read  here  and  there 
a  word,  for  the  ground  was  much  torn  up,' as  Pro  diiobus  Falconibus^  l^c.  The  ftyle  or 
fteel  pen  had  cut  through  in  many  places ;  fo  that  wiih  a  good  eye-glafs  I  could  fee  the 
board  bare.  I  take  this  pafte  to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  what  the  etchers  in  copper  ufe  at 
this  day  to  cover  their  plates  with,  to  defend  from  the  aqua-fortls  j  which  is  a  compofi- 
tion  of  bitumen  and  bee's  wax. 

Here  alfo  1  faw  a  manufcript  of  three  or  four  leaves  written  upon  true  Egyptian  paper, 
in  which  with  an  eye-glais  it  was  eafy  to  difcern,  how  the  flags  were  difpofed,  length- 
ways and  acrofs  one  over  another.  The  letters  which  remained,  which  were  but  few, 
were  large  and  fair  fquare  capitals,  .  This  fragment  I  take_to  be  the  moft  ancient  writing 
they  have. 

I  vifited  in  this  >converit^  at  his  chamber  Pere  Mabillon,  who  has  fo  well  deferved  of 
the  commonwealth  of  learning  by  his  writings,  and  particularly  that  excellent  book 
De  Re  Diplomaticd  ;  he  feemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  good  natured  and  free-hearted  man ; 
and  was  very  well  pleafed  to  hear,  that  our  catalogue  of  Knglifli  jnanufcripts  was  fo  for- 
ward in  the  prefs  at  Oxford.  He  thankfully  owned  the  favour  of  the  Cotton  library ; 
and  was  very  forry  to  hear  of  Dr.  Bernard's  death,  of  whom  he  fpoke  very  kindly  j  but 
he  exprefled  a  wonderful  e(leem*for  Dr.  Gale,  the  Dean  of  York. 

In  another  converfation  I  had  with  P.  Mabillon,  (for  he  was  my  neighbour,  and  I 
was  often  with  him^  telling  him  the  account  we  had  brought  us  of  Palmyra,  and  the 
traSs  that  were  written  of  it,  and  that  more  was  intended  to  be  publiflied  about  it :  he 
was  much  concerned,  that  thofe  accounts,  which  were  pure  matters  of  learning  in 
general,  were  written  in  Englifli ;  and  he  told  me,  he  was  afraid  it  migh.  be  with  us, 
as  it  was  with  them,  fincQ,they  cultivated  their  own  language  fo  much,  they  began  to 
negleft  the  ancient  tongues,  the  Greek  and  Latin. 

He  (hewed  me  qertain  figures  not  ill  taken  with  red  chalk,  of  fome  very  ancient 
monuments  obferved  by  fome  of  the  father^  of  their  order  ;  one  of  which  was  prefent 
in  the  chamber,  upon  the  mountain  of  Framond  near  Salme,  which  lies  in  the  middle 
of  that  traft  of  the  mountain,  called  la  Vague,  betwixt  Alface  and  Lorraine.  There 
were  great  remains  of  an  ancient  city.  Thefe  figutes,  which  the  fathers  (hewed  me, 
were  about  twelve  .'n  all  j  'but  five  or  fix  of  them  were  of  Mercury  ;  a  cock  at  hfs  foot ; 
a  chlamys  knotted  upon  the  right  (houlder,  hanging  at  his  back ;  his  hair  laid  in 
curls  about  his  face,  ajid  tied,  with  a  ribband,  whofe  two  ends  might  be  fqen  on  the  . 
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top  of  his  head,  like  horns ;  a  caduceus  in  his  hand,  which  was  very  differently  repre« 
fented  in  all  the  figures  of  him ;  fometimes  held  up,  other  times  the  point  refting 
at  his  feet ;  fometimes  the  fnakes  were  twifted  about  a  lUck  i  and  again  in  others 
without  one,  or  th^  defigner  had  taken  no  notice  of  it ;  fometimes  the  tail  of  the  fer- 
pent  fpread  and  flying  about,  and  again  in  others  clofe  twilled  with  many  braids ;  a 
girdle  came  round  the  bottom  of  his  belly,  and^  \^hich  had  in  the  middle  of  it  two 
rings,  one  faflened  to  the  other,  and  hanging  betwixt  his  legs.  Thefe  many  ftatues  . 
of  Mercury  in  a  French  country  are  a  confirmation  of  what  Ceefar  lays  of  the  religion 
of  the  Gauk,  in  bis  fixth  book,  Deum  viaxime  Mercurium  colunt :  hujus  funt  plurima 
Jhnulacra. 

There  were  fome  few  Roman  letters  on  fome  of  them,  which  were  fo  imperfeft, 
that  I  could  make  nothing  of  them. 

The  Hbrary  of  St.  Genevieve  is  a  very  large  and  fair  gallery,  upon  the  very  top  of 
the  houfe,  well  ftored  with  books  on  both  fides  up  to  the  top,  and  kept  in  cafes  wired 
with  brafs  j  which  is  a  good  fecurity,   andhinders  not  the  books  from  being  feen. 

Alfo  it  is  adorned  with  fair  bufto's  of  the  ancient  men  of  learning. 

The  mrufeum  is  a  little  clofet  on  the  fide  of  this  gallery  ;  of  which  there  is  a  book 
lately  publiflied :  I  faw  in  it  very  little  of  natural  hiftory,  that  was  remarkable.  They 
keep  half  a  dozen  joints  of  a  large  cornu  ammonis,  which  they  (hew  as  a  rarity.  But 
it  is  well  ftored  with  ancient  idols,  and  facrificing  veflels,  lacrymatoirs,  patents,  ftrigils;: 
alfo  ancient  weights  and  mes^fures  y  coins,  and  particularly  the  As,„  and  its  firil  and  lat- 
ter divifions. 

There  we  faw  an  ancient  A?,  with  Etrufcan  letters  of  a  kind  of  red  copper;  the  let- 
ters feem  to  bea-kin  to  the  old  Greek  charadlers.  Ijhefe  are  the  capital  letters  about 
the  coin  going  round,  and  bringing  every  lett-r  before  you. 

As  quafi  Ms:  this  is  very  realbnablej  for  before  the  Greeks  had  invented. double 
letters,  the  Romans  were  fkilled  in  their  writing.  So  Vitruvius*  tells  us  -^rugo  was 
in  the- Etrufcan  tongue  called  Eruca.  Whence  undoubtedly  by  tranflation  the  com- 
mon caterpillar  had  its  name,  from  its  bluenefs ;  which  alfo  is  an  evidence,  that  the 
Tufcan  writing  was  in  the  old  Greek  charafter. 

But  nothing  pleafed  me  more  than  to  have  feen  the  reniains  of  the  cabinet  of  the 
noble  Pierefc.  the  greateft  and  heartiell  Maecenas,  to  his  power,  of  karned  men  of  any 
of  this  age. 

Amongft  the  firft  and  very  old  brafs  Roman  coins  there-  wasafextans,  with  a  cadu- 
ceus of  Mercury  on  one  fide,  and  a  fcallop  fliellon  the  other  ;  probably,  becaufe  they 
might  have  at  firft  had  the  ufe  of  fliell  money,  as  fome  parts  of  boih  the  Indies  and 
Africa  have  at  this  day,  till  Mercury,  whofe  emblem  that  ftaff  is,,  taught  them  t]ie  ufe 
of  metallic  money. 

Alfo  in  this  cabinet  are  wet  meafures,  as  the  ancient  congiu?,.  of  which  they  have 
an  old  one,  and  an  exaft  copy  of  thsit  of  the  capirel ;  alfo  a  fextariuSj  and  a  quarta- 
rius.  Now  the  congius  containing  120  ounces;  the  lextarius  20  ounces;  the  he- 
mina  ten  ounces  ;  the  quartarius  five  ounces.  I  coubt  not,  but  the  cyathus,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  aforefaid  divifion,  held  two  ounces  anj.!  an  naif;  which  is  the  meafure,  fo 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  old. phy fie  authors,  and  of  fo  great  concern  in  derfes. 

In  that  Etrufcan  as  before- mentioned,  one  cap  coifs  or  coveis  the  double  head  of 
Janus.  I  faw  an  ancient  ftatue  of  Mercury  in  the  garden  belonging  to  the  King's  li- 
brary in  Paris,  where  Mercury  has  upon  his  head  a  long  cap  doubled,  or  laid  double 

*  Dc  Arcbitcd.  I.  7.  c.  2,  Ed.  Barbari. 
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Upon  his  head,  as  though  there  were  fome  affinity,  betwixt  thde  two  inventdrs  of  trade^ 
arts  and  learning. 

Here  a!fo  we  faw  the  fteel/dyes  of  the  Pad uan  brothers,  by  which  they  (lamped  and 
'falfified  the  beft  ancient  medals  fo  well,  that  they  are  not  to  be  diftinguiflied  but  by' 
putting  thetn  into  thofe  .moulds ;  which  makes  them  very  valuable,  there  being  loo 
and  more  of  them,  and  are  prifed  at  10,000  crown.  They  ftamped  upon  old  medals 
whereby  the  cheat  was  the  greater ;  for  by  this  means  they  were  of  the  ancient 
•metal,  had  the  ;^reen  coat,  and  the  fame  ragged  edges. 

'  1  faw  a  piftureJiere  of  about  fix  inches  over,  finely  painted  in  Mofaic,  the  very  little 
fquares  were  fcarcely  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  the  whole  appeared  like  the  fined 
hatchings  in  (lamps;  .yet  by  the  application  of  a  good  eye-glafs,  I  could  readily  diilinguifh 
the  fquares  of  all  colours,  as  in  other  Mofaics.  This  fort  of  painting  had  a  very  admi- 
rable effeft,  befides  the  duration. 

Here  was  alfo  the  leg  of  a  mummy  well  preferved,  the  toes  only  bare,  black  and 
ihining  as  pitch  :  the  bandage  was  very  curious,  and  was  difpofed  in  o  lique  circles, 
decuflfated  ;  but  the  filleting  very  narrow.  I  told  the  father,  that  it  was  ftill  flefh ; 
and  that  mummy  therefore  in  Venice  treacle  did  break  lent,  if  given  at  that  time  :_  he 
anfwered,  he  did  not  believe  it :  I  told  him  how  he  fhould  be  convinced,  viz.  if  thit 
leg  was  kept  a  good  while  in  a  damp  cellar,  it  would  yield  and  ftink  like  very  carrion, 
though  it  Avas  at  lead  3000  years  old  ;  which  thing  happened  to  one  in  London,  fo 
carelefsly  laid  by.  "■  ' 

There  was  one  thing  very  curious,  and  that  was  an  ancient  writing  iiiftrument  of 
thick  and  ftrong  filver-wire,  wound  up  like  a  hollow  bottom  or  fcrew  ;  with  both  the 
ends  pointing  one  way,  and  at  a  didance ;  fo  that  a  man  might  eafily  piit  his  fore-finger 
betwixt  the  two  points,  and  the  fcrew  fills  the  hall  of  his  hand.  One  of  the  points  was 
the  point  of  a  bodkin,  which  was  to  write  on  waxed  tables  :  the  other  plaint  was  made 
very  artificially,  like  the  head  and  upper  beak  of  a  cock,  and  the  point  divided  in 
two,  juft  like  our  fteel-pens ;  from  whence  undoubtedly  the  moderns  had  their  pat- 
terns ;  which  are  now  made  alfo  of  fine  filver  and  gold,  or  princes  metal ;  all  which 
yet  want  a  fpring,  and  are  therefore  not  fo  ufeful  as  of  fteel,  or  a  quill :  but  a  quill 
foon  fpoils.  Steel  is  undoubtedly  the  beft,  and  if  you  ufe  China  ink,  the  uioft  lading 
of  all  inks,  it  never  ruds  the  pen,  but  rather  preferves  it  with  a  kind  of  vamiffi,  which 
dries  upon  it,  though  you  take  no  ca^re  in  wiping  of  it. 

I  faw  the  library  of  the  late  Monfieur  Colbert,  that  great  patron  of  learning.  The 
gallery,  wherein  the  printed  books  are  kept,  is  a  ground-room,  with  windows  on- one 
fide  only,  along  a  fine  garden.  It  is  the  neatelt  library  in  Paris,  very  large  and  ex- 
ceedingly well  furniflied.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  fair  room,  wherein  the  papers  of 
date  are  kept ;  particularly  thofe  of  the  adminifl ration  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  and  his 
own  accounts,  when,  he  was  in  employment.  Thefe  make  up  many  hundred  folios, 
finely  bound  in  red  maroquin  and  gilt. 

The  manufcript  library  is  above-dairs,  in  three  rooms,  and  is  the  choiced  of  that 
kind  in  Paris:  It  contains  6610  volumes.  The  catalogue  of  them  Monfieur fialuze 
Ihewed  me ;  which  he  faid  was  defij^ned  Ihortly  for  the  prefs. 

He  fhewed  me  many  rare  books,  Carolus  Calvus's  bible,  a  vad  folio  in  vellum, 
and  his  prayer  book  or  hours,  all  writ  in  gold  letters. 

Alfo  the  Mifla  Beati  Rhenani,  whereof  all  the  copies  were  burnt  but  four.  The 
original  deed  of  the  agreement  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  church  at  Florence,  the  iRe- 
galia  agreed  upon  at  Lyons,  and  many  others,  which  I  have  forgot. 

I  faw  neither  Greek  nor  Latin  manufcript,  but  what  had  the  marks  of  the  Goths 
upon  them ;  that  is,  the  letters  maimed,  and  confequently  not  very  ancient. 
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He  fhewed  us  Servieto's  book,  for  which  he  was  burnt  at  Geneva  j  which  coft 
Monfieur  Colbert  at  an  auftion  in  England  twenty-five  crowns.  The  title  is,  De  Trinitatn 
Erroribus  Libri  7.  per  Michaelem  Serveto  alias  Reves  ab  Aragonid  Hifpanum  1531.  I  had 
forgot  the  particular  place  where  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  is  men- 
tioned :  but  he  told  me  very  civilly,  I  Ihould  have  it  tranfcrib^d  at  any  time.       ^      . 

We  told  him,  we  came  to  fee  him  as  well  as  the  library :  he  replied,  it  was  his  hap 
tp  have  more  reputation  than  merit.  He  was  a  little  old  man,  but  very  cheerfyl,  and 
ofa  quick  wit. 

He  complained  much  of  the  refufal  of  the  Emperor's  people  concerning  the  manu* 
fcripts  of  Vienna,  in  order  to  the  publication  of  the  capitulaires;  for  he  fai^,  letters 
were  never  at  war :  that  for  his  part  he  had  moft  willingly  given  leave  for  at  leaft  twen- 
ty-four manufcripts  to  be  collated  for  Dn  Mill's  edition  of  the  New  Teftament. 

The  library  of  the  Sorbonne  is  a  very  long  and  large  gallery,  reafonably  well  ftored 
with  books ;  no  catalogue  printed.  . 

A mongft  the  manufcripts,  theyfliew,  Titus  Livy  in  French,  upon  vellum,  in  a  very 
large  folio,  bound  in  two  books :  the  firft  is  aUnofl:  throughout  illuminated  with  very 
fine  miniatures.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  King  John,  by  Peter  Berchorius :  and 
in  the  title  page  is  a  very  curious  defign  of  that  king  receiving  the  prefent  from  the 
author  of  the  tranilation. 

Amongft  the  illuminaitions  and  ornamental  pidures  in  the  margin,  I  could  not  but  take 
notice  of  a  brafs  cannon  fired,  well  painted,  with  two  large  arms  or  gudgeons  one  on 
each  fide  near  the  touch-hole  \  which  evinces  cannon  to  have  been  in  ufe  at  that  time. 

This  tnanufcript  confirms  the  lofs  of  Titus  Livy,  and  that  it  was  deficient  in  that 
iLg^y  ^s  to  what  is  now  wanting,  there  being  nothing  more  in  this  than  what  is  in  the 
printed  copy.  This  was  the  gift  of  Cardinal  Richlieu  to  the  library ;  who  in  a  man- 
ner re-built  the  whole  college,  and  beautified  it  as  it  is.  His  tomb  is  in  the  middle  of 
(he  quire,  before  the.  great  ahar,  in  white  marbles  and  is  for  plainnefs  and  exquifite 
performance,  the  beft  thing  of  that  kind  I  ever  faw. 

I  faw  the  library  of  St.  Viftor  :  this  moft  ancient  convent  is  the  beft  feated  of  any 
in  Paris ;  haa  very  Urge  gardens,  with  (hady  walks,  well  kept.  The  library  is  a  fair 
and  large  gallery :  it  is  open  three  days  a  week,  and  has  a  range  of  doul^defks'  quite 
through  the  middle  of  it,  with  feats  and  conveniencies  of  writing  for  forty  or  fifty  people. 

The  catalogue  was  not  finiihed,  nor  intended  to  be  printed;  which  yet  I  think  id 
always  aeceifary  in  a^l  corporations,  for  check  of  lofs  of  books,  for  the  ufe  of  Aran • 
,  gers,  for  tenefa^ions. 

In  a  part  of  it,  at  the  upper  end,  are  kept  the  manufcripts ;  they  are  faid  to  be  3000; 
which,  though  not  very  ancient,  have  yet  been  found  very  ufeful  for  the  moft  corred 
editions  of  many  authors.  This  is  one  of  the  pleafanteft  roonis  that  can  be  feen,  for  the 
beauty  of  its  proipedt,  ahd^he  quiet  and  freedom  from  noiie  in  the  middle  of  fo  great 
a  city. 

In  this  convent  is  very  prettily  lodged,  in  an  outward  court,  Monfieur  Morin,  ano* 
iher  phyfician  of  that  name.  In  his  apartment,  he  hath  a  large  and  excellent  coUec* 
tion  of  -phyfic  books  and  natural  hiftory.  He  faluted  me  with  the  greateft  kindneft 
imaginable  j  and  at  firft  word,  afked  me,  if  *there  was  any  more  of  Sir  Francis  WiU 
loughby's  works  printed  rbefides  his  hiftory  of  fifhes,  and  that  other  of  birds;  both 
which  he  had.  He  had  in  another  room  a  well  ftored  muikum  of  naturar  hiftory, 
of  all  forts,  and  of  comparative  anatomies :  a  cabinet  of  ihells,  another  of  feec^, 
among  which  were  fome  fram  China .:  !iwiety  of  ikeletons,  &c. 
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I  faw  the  Celeftins,  The  library  is  an  upper  gallery,  very  pleafant,  and  plentifuHy 
fumiihcd  with  book?.  This  is  a  very  fine  convent ;  with  the  nobleft  Doitoire,  hav- 
ing  open  galleries  round  :  alfo,  very  large  gardens,  with  alleys  and  fliady  groves ;  and 
divers  kitchen-gardens,  well  cultivated.  Alfo  a  vineyard  of  white-wine  grapes,  well 
kept ;  which  is  the  only  thing  of  that  kind  within  the  walls  of  Paris. 

Here  I  alfo  faw  the  clofet  or  cell  of  P.  Hochereau  ;  who  had  a  very  choice  collec- 
tion of  original  paintings,  of  very  many  of  the  beft  mafters :  amongft  the  reft,  I 
took  notice  of  the  originals  of  Rambrant,  excellent  pieces.  St.  Peter  and  the  cock : 
the  nativity  of  our  Saviour :  and,  xhe  maflfacre  of  the  innocents.  His  colouring  is 
^ot  to  be  imitated :'  his  invention  great  and  natural,  and  the  defiga  mod  corred. 

I  was  to  vifit  Pere  Mallebranche  of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory :  they  live  very  neatly 
together  in  a  kind  of  community,  but  under  no  rule :  he  was  very  handfomely  lodged, 
.  in  a  room  well  furniihed  :  he  is  a  very  tall,  lean  man,  of  a  ready  wit  and  cheerful 
converfation. 

After  an  hour's  difcourfe,  he  carried  me  into  the  public  library  of  the  houfe :  a  fair 
gallery  well  lightied,  and  well  fumifhed  with  books  ;  with  an  apartment  at  the  upper 
end  for  manufcripts,  where  were  many  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Amongft  the  reft,  the 
Kbrary*keeper  fhewed  us  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  of  which  Morin  made  ufe.  It 
feemed  to  me  to  be  much  later  than  that  of  Sir  John  Cotton's  library  with  u^  becaufe 
It  was  of  a  much  fmaller  letter,  and  more  broken  in  the  writing,  which  was  all  I  am 
capable  to  judge  by. 

They  were  bufy  in  reforming  the  difpofition  of  the  library ;  and  making  a  good  cata- 
logue, according  to  the  method  of  the  late  archl^fhop  of  Rheims ;  and  which  I  liked 
well  of,  they  had  drawn  but  fome  hundreds  of  books,  and  expofed  them  in  the  middle 
of  the  library,  upon  a  long  table,  for  (ale,  as  being  duplicates ;  and  from  the  fale 
ef  rhem  to  furnifli  themfelves  with  what  they  wanted. 

The  books  which,  were  written  by  proteltants,  I  obfetved,  they  were  locked  up  in 
wire  cafes,  not  to  be  come  at  without  particular  leave. 

The  freedom  and  nature  of  this  order  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I  heard  of  a  certain 
rich  and  learned  man,  Monfieur  Pinet,  of  the  law;  who  put  himfelf  at  length  into 
religion,  as  they  fay,  amongft  the  fathers ;  but  firft  persuaded  his  cook  to  do  fo  too ; 
for  he  was  refolved  not  to  quit  his  good  foups,  and  fuch  difhes  as  he  liked,  whatever 
became  of  his  penance  and  retirement.  This  compliment  the  elegant  and-  learned 
Monfieur  Peletier,  in  Monfieur  Colbert's  place,  Comptroller  Geiferal  of  the  Finances 
made  his  guefts  at  his  country-houfe  near  Choify,  having  volimtarily  quitted  all  his 
employments  at  court :  he  laid,  he  referved  his  cook,  though  he  retrenched  the  reft 
of  his  retinue  ;  they  might  therefore  expefta  Sender  philoibpher^s  dinner,  though  well 
dreft^ 

It  is  WBonderful  to  confider  how  moil  of  the  reft  of  the  orders  abufe  themfelves  for 
God's  fake,  as  they  call  it.  Hunger  and  ill  diet  not  only  deftroys  a  man's  health,  but 
maugre  all  his  devotion,  put  him  out  of  humour,  and  makes  him  repine  and  envy  the 
reft  of  mankind :  and  weU  if  it  do  not  make  him  alfo  curfe  in  his  heart  his  maker  ; 
Job  is  not  every  man's  roll  to  a&.  The  original  and  rife  of  natural  philofophy  and 
phyfic  was  to  invent,  a  more  wholefome  and  better  food,  than  the  beafts  have,  and  to 
eat  bread  and  fleih  inftead  of  herbs  and  com. ;  to  drink  wine  inftead  of  water ;  thofii 
^nd  a  thoufand  other  things  were  the  bleffings  of  phyfick,  and  ftill  the  good  manage- 
ment  of  thefe  things,  both  in  health  and  fickaefs,  are  under  the  diredions  of  the  phy«> 
ficians.    Now  for  a  fort  of  melattcfaoly  and  wilful  men,  to  renounce  thefe  comforts, 
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and  deftroy  ther  healths,  and  all  this  upon  a  pretended  principle  of  religion  and  de« 
votion,  feems  to  me,  I  con-"efs,  great  ingratitude  to  God  the  author  of  it* 

Indeed  I  heartily  pitied  F.  P.  an  induftrious  honeft  man,  after  his  return  from  the 
Indies,  who  was  nothing  but  (kin  and  bone ;  and  yet  by  the  rules  of  his  order  he 
could  not  eat  any  thing  that  was-wholefome  and  proper  for  his  cure;  nothing  but  a 
little  flimy  nafty  fi(h  and  herbs :  and  though  he  took,  as  he  told  me,  hypocochoana 
five  times,  it  had  no  effed  upon  him.  It  is  true,  I  never  h^ard  him  complain ;  but 
what  will  not  blind  prejudice  do  againft  all  the  reafon  of  mankind ! 

I  know  fome  of  thefe  men  have  been  ufeful  to  mankind  by  their  (Indies ;  but  the 
very  fame  men  Would  have  been  much  more,  had  they  ftaid  with  their  neighbours^ 
and  taught  the  world  by  their  converfation  and  example ;  wifdom,  and  juftice,  and  in- 
nocence, and  temperance,  which  they  highly  pretend  to,  are  not  things  to  be  hid  ia 
cwners,  but  to  be  brought  forth  to  inftruft  and  adorn  the  age  we  live  in :  to  abandon 
the  world,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  life  and  health,  is  (let  them  fay  what  they 
.  pleafe)  the  height  of  chagrin,  and  not  religion. 

There  were  fome  other  public  libraries  I  faw,  as  that  of  the  Grands  Auguftins, 
.College  Mazarin,  College  Navarre,  and  a  great  many  more  I  did  not  fee  for  want  of 
an  opportunity ;  but  there  is  nothing  particular  I  remember  about  them. 

There  is  fuch  a  paflion  of  fetting  up  for  libraries,  that  books  are  come  to  moft  ua^ 
reafonable  rates. 

I  paid  to  Ani(ron  thirty-fix  livres  for  Nizoleus;  twenty  livres  for  the  two  fmalt 
quartos  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Academic  de  Sciences,  that  is,  as  I  may  fay,  for  two 
years  philofophic  tranfadion ;  for  they  began  thofe  monthly  memoirs  in  imitation  of 
ours,  out  of  the  regiders  of  the  academy,  but  did  not  think  fit  to  continue  them  above 
two  years. 

As  to  ftamps,  I  had  a  mind  to  have  bought  a  complete  fet  of  Melans,  that  in# 
comparable  mafter ;  but  I  was  a(ked  aoo  livres,  and  twelve  excepted,  which  might 
amount  to  as  much  more ;  for  fome  of  his  gravings  in  odavo  done  at  Rome,  they 
afked  me  a  piftole  a-piece ;  and  for  the  head  of  JuAinianus  a  louisj  which  yet  is  his 
mafter-piece. 

I  was  at  an  auftion  of  books  in  the  Rue  St.  Iiiques,  where  were  about  forty  or  fifty 
people,  moft  abbots  and  monks.  The  books  were  fold  with  a  great  deal  of  trifling 
and  delay  as  with  us,  and  very  dear;  for  Hifpania  illujlrata  Aud.  Sciotti^  oi  the 
Frankfort  edition,  from  twenty  livres,  at  which  it  was  fet,  they  bid  up  by  little  and  little 
to  thirty  fix  livres ;  at  which  it  was  fold.  The  next  was  a  catalogue  of  French  books 
in  thin  fol.  in  an  old  parchment  cover  by  De  la  Croix  de  Maine,  eight  livres.  And  fo 
I  left  them  to  fliift  it  amongft  themfelves. 

After  having  faid  fo  much  of  the  public  libraries,  I  cannot  but  congratulate  their 
faappinefs,  to  have  them  fo  well  fecured  from  fire ;  it  being  one  of  the  perfedions  of 
this  city  to  be  fo  built  and  furnilhed,  as  not  to  have  fufFered  by  it  thefe  many  ages,; 
and,  indeed,  I  cannot  fee  how  malice  itfelf  could  deftroy  them,  for  the  houfes  here  are 
all  built  of  ftone,  walls,  floors,  ftaircafesand  all,  fome  few  rooms  excepted;  no  wainfcot; 
woolen  or  filk  hangings,  which  cannot  be  fired  without  giving  notice  by  the  intolerable 
ftench,  and  the  fupply  of  much  fuel.  It  is  well  for  us  in  London,  that  there  are  ve;  y 
few  public  libraries,  and  thofe  fmall  and  inconfiderable,  and  that  the  great  number  of 
books  are  di(iributed  into  a  thoufand  hands,  (no  country  in  Europe  can  compare  to  us 
for  private  libraries)  for  if  they  were  together  in  fuch  vaft  quantities  as  in  Paris,  learn- 
ing would  run  the  hazard  of  daily  fuffering.  Here  with  us,  methinks,  every  man 
that  goes  to  bed,  when  afleep^  lies  like  a  dead  Roman  upon  a  funeral  pile,  dreading  . 
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fome  unexpefted  apotheofis  j  for  all  is  combuftible  about  him,  and  the  paint  of  the  deal 
boirds  may  ferve  for  ihcenfe,  the  quicker  to  burn  them  to  allies. 

In  the  next  place  I  will  account  for  what  I  few,  that  feemed  to  me  fmgular  and  new 
in  the  improvement  of  arts,  or  wanting  in  our  country. 

I  faw  the  pottery  of  St.  Cloud,  with  which  I  was  marvelloufly  well  pleafed,  for  I 
confefs  I  could  not  diftinguifh  betwixt  the  pots  made  there,  and  the  fined  china  ware 
I  ever  faw.  It  will,  I  know,  be  eafily  granted  me,  that  the  paintings  may  be  bc*tter 
defigned  and  finiflie?d,  (as  indeed  it  was)  becaufe  our  men  are  far  better  mafters  in  that 
art  than  the  Chinefe ;  but  the  glazing  came  not  in  the  lead  behind  theirs,  not  for  wbite- 
nefs,  nor  the  fmoothnefs  of  running  without  bubbles ;  again,  the  inward  fubftance 
and  matter  of  the  pots  was  to  me  the  very  fame,  hard  and  firm  as  marble,  and  the 
felf  fame  grain,  on  this  fide  verification.  Farther,  the  tranfparency  of  the  pots  the  v«ry 
fome.  ^ 

I  faw  them  alfo  in  the  xnould,  undried,  and  before  the  painting  and  glazing  was  ap- 
plied, they  were  as  white  as  chalk,  and  melted  upon  the  tongue  like  raw  tobacco-pipe 
clayj  and  felt  betwixt  the  teeth  fpft  like  that,  and  very  little  gritty  }  fo  that  I  doubt  not, 
but  they  are  made  of  that  very  day; 

A$  to  the  temper  of  the  clay,  the  man  fr^ply  owned  to  me,  it  was  three  or  four  times 
well  beaten  and  wet,  before  it  was  put  to  work  on  the  wheel ;  but  I  believe  it  mud  firft 
be  melted  in  fair  water,  and  carefully  drawn  off,  that  the  heavieft  part  may  firft  fink ; 
which  alfo  may  be  proper  for  coarfer  works. 

That  it  required  two,  and  fometimes  three  or  four  fires  to  bake  it,  to  that  height  we 
faw  it  in  the  moft  finilhed  pots ;  nay  fome  of  them  had  had  1 1  fires. 

I  did  not  expeft  to  have  found  it  in  this  perjieftion,  but  imagined  this  might  have  ar- 
rived at  the  Gomron  ware;  which  is  indeed  little  elfe  but  a  total  vitrification;  but  I 
found  it  far  otherwife,  and  very  furprixing,  and  which  I  account  part  of  the  felicity  of 
the  age  to  equal,  if  not  furpafs,  the  Chinefe  in  their  fined  art. 

As  for  the  red  ware  of  china,  that  has  been,  and  is  done  in  England,  to  a  far  greater 
perfeftion  than  in  China,  we  having  as  good  materials,  viz.  the  foft  haematites,  and 
far  better  artiftsin  pottery.  But  in  this  particular  we  are  beholden  to  two  Dutchmen, 
brothers,  who  wrought  in  Staffordftiire,  (as  I  have  been  told)  and  were  not  long  fince 
at  Hammerfmith. 

They  fold  thefe  pots  at  St.  Cloud  at  exceflive  rates ;  and  for  their  ordinary  chocolate 
cups  alked  crowns  a-piece.  They  had  arrived  at  the  burning  on  Gold  in  neat  chequer 
works.    He  had  fold  fome  furnitures  of  tea  tables  at  400  livres  a  fet. 

There  was  no  moulding  or  model  of  China  ware,  which  they  had  not  imitated ;  and 
had  added  many  fancies  of  their  own,  which  had  their  good  effefts,  and  appeared  very 
beautiful. 

Monfieur  Morin  in  converfation  told  me,  that  they  kept  their  fand  as  a  fecret  to 
themfelves;  but  this  could  not  be  for  other  purpo&s  than  colouring;  alfo  he  faid  they 
ufed  fait  of  kelp  in  the  compofition,  and  made  a  thing  not  unlike  frit  for  glals,  to  be 
wrought  up  with  white  clay ;  neither  could  this  be,  for  I  did  not  tafte  it  in  the  raw 
pots. 

The  ingenuous  mafter  told  me,  he  had  been  twenty-five  years  about  the  experiment, 
but  had  not  attained  it  fully  till  within  this  three  years.  I  and  other  gentlemen  brought 
over  of  thefe  pots  with  us. 

The  glafs-houfe  out  of  the  gate  of  St.  Antoine  well  deferves  feeing ;  but  I  did  lament 
the  foundery  was  no  longer  there,  but  removed  to  Cherbome  in  Normandy  for  cheap^ 
nefs  of  fueU     It  is  certainly  a  mod  confiderable  addition  to  the  glafs-making.    For  I 
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law  here  one  lobkin^-glafs  foiled  and  finiihed,  eighty-eight  inches  long,  and  forty-aght 
broad,  and  yet  but  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  This  I  think  could  never  be  effefted 
by  the  blaft  of  any  man  ;  but  I  fuppofe  to  be  run  or  cad  upon  fand,  as  lead  is ;  which 
yet^  I  confefs,  the  toughnefs  of  glafs  metal  makes  very  much  againft. 

There  they  are  poliflied;  which  employs  daily  fix  hundred  men,  and  they  hope  in 
a  little  time  to  employ  one  thoufand  in  feveral  galleries.  In  the  lower  they  grind  the 
coarfe  glafe  with  a  fand-ftone,  the  very  fame  they  pave  the  ftreets  in  Paris ;  of  which 
broken  they  have  great  heaps  in  the  courts  of  the  work-houfes :  this  ftone  is  beat  to 
powder,  and  lifted  through  a  fine  tamis.  In  the  upper  gallery,  where  they  polifh  and 
give  the  laft  hand,  they  work  in  three  rows,  and  two  men  at  a  plate,  with  ruddle  or 
powdered  haematites  in  water. 

The  glaflfes  are  let  fad  in  white  putty,  upon  flat  tables  of  ftone,  fawed  thin  for  that 
purpofe.  The  grinding  of  the  edges  and  borders  is  very  troublefome,  and  odious  for 
the  hofrid  grating  noife  it  makes,  and  which  cannot  be  endured  to  one  that  is  hot  ufed 
to  it ;  and  yet  by  long  cuftom  thefe  fellows  are  fo  eafy  with  it,  that  they  difcburfe 
together  as  though  nothing  were.  This  is  done  below,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the 
reft.  ^ 

It  is  very  diverting  to  fee  the  joint  labour  of  fo  many  men  upon  one  fubJe£L  This 
has  made  glafs  for  coaches  very  cheap  and  common ;  fo  that  even  many  of  the  fiacres 
or  hackneys,  and  all  the  remifes  have  one  large  glafs  before. 

Amongft  the  bioux  made  at  Paris,  a  great  quantity  of  artificial  pearl  is  to  be  had,^ 
of  divers  forts ;  but  the  beft  are  thofe  which  are  .made  of  the  fcales  of  bleaks.  Thefe 
bleaks  they  fifii  in  the  river  Seine  at  Paris,  and  fell  them  to  the  pearl-makers  for  that 
purpofe. 

Monfieur  Favi,  at  the  Pearl  d^Angleterre,  told  me,  that  he  paid  for  the  fiih  only  of 
the  little  river  Yier  of  Ville  Neuve  St.  George,  four  leagues  off  of  Paris,  by  the  year 
lie  piftoles.  This  fifli  in^ French  is  called  de  la  Bellette;  fometimes  in  winter  he  has 
had  thirty  hampers  of  the  fifh  brought  him,  for  the  fcales  only,  which  he  ufes  in  pearl- 
making.  He  fells  fome  firings  for  a  piftole ;  and  they  have  forinerly  been  fold  much 
dearer.     This  fort  is  very  neat  and  lafiing. 

Enquiring  of  a  goldfmith,  a  great  dealer  in  pearl,  about  thofe  which  were  made  of 
the  fcales  of  fifties,  he  told  m^  that  it  was  fo ;  that  the  fcales  were  beat  to  powder,  and 
that  made  into  a  liquid  pafte  with  ifing-glafs,  and  caft  into  the  hollow  glafs  beads,  and 
fo  gave  the  colour  by  way  of  foil  from  the  infide. 

I  aficed  him  if  he  had  any  freQi- water  and  mufcle  pearl ;  and  he  forthwith  ftiewed  me 
one  of  twenty-three  grains,  of  a  hluth  colour  or  faint  carnation,  perfedUy  globular;  he 
told  me,  he  valued  it  at  4ool.  for  that  it  would  mix  or  match  better  with  the  oriental 
fea  pearl,  than  the  bluifti  ones.  Further,  he  alTured  me,  he  had  feen  pearl  of  fixty 
odd  grains  of  frefh- water  mufcles ;  and  fome  pear-faftiioned.  That  in  Lorrain,  and  at 
Sedan,  they  fiflied  many  pearls  in  the  rivers  thereabout. 

The  formerly  fo  famous  a  work-houfe,  the  Goblins,  is  Wferably  hWen  to  decay  j 
perhaps  becaufe  the  king,  having  fumifhed  all  his  palaces,  has  little  more  to  do  for 
them. 

Here  I  faw  the  making  marble  tables,  inlaid  with  all  forts  of  coloured  ftones. 

Alfo  the  Atleliers  or  work-houfes  of  two  of  the  famous  fculptors  Tuby  j  in  which 
was  a  Lacoon  copied  in  white  marble  admirably ;  alfo  that  other  of  Quoifivox,  in  which 
was,  amongft  other  rare  pieces,  CaftoT  and  Pollux,  in  white  marble,  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful and  large  J  a  copy  alfo  after  the  antique. 
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At  Hubin's,  the  eye-maker,  I  faw. drawers  full  of  all  forts  of  eyes,  admirable  for  the 
coatrivance,  to  oiatch  with  great  exadnefs  any  Iris  whatfoever^  this  being  a  cafe  where 
mif-matching  is  intolerable. 

He  himfelf  alfo  formerly  wrought  in  falfe  pearl,  and  afErmed,  that  the  glafs  pearU 
were  painted  within  with  a  pafte  made  of  the  fcales  of  the  Weak  only;  which  he  faid 
was  a  good  trade  here  to  the  fifliermen,  who  fold  the  fcales  for  fo  much  fhe  ounce* 
Thefe  necklaces  were  formerly  fold  at  great  prices,  two  or  three  piftoles  a-piece. 

I  faw  the  platrerie,  or  plafter  quarries  near  Montmartre,  and  the  manner  of  burning 
of  it.  It  is  burnt  with  openiire  fet  up  againft  it  j  the  hardeft  ftone  is  burnt  enough  in 
two  or  three  hours*  time. 

The  top  band  or  bed  is  very  hard  like  a  free-ftone :  they  diftinguilh  the  beds  by 
feveral  names^  i.e.  i.  Mutton,  2.  Lane,  3.  Buzier,  4.  Clikar,  5.  Grofban,  6.  Pillier- 
noir,  &c. 

That  which  they  call  Lane  is  like  Talk,  or  Selenites  tranfparent,  and  fplits  in  thin 
flakes ;  but  there  isv  but  little  of  it,  and  the  beds  are  fmall ;  this  feems  to  be  but  a 
fluor  to  the  greater  beds  of  grey-ftone.  This  rock  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  grey  (and 
to  a  great  depth ;  which  is  not  of  the  nature  of  plaifter. 

Though  this  plaider  burnt  is  never  tifed  (that  I  could  learn)  to  fertilize  either  corn- 
ground  or  .padure,  as  our  lime>ftone  is^,  ^yet  I  fee  no  reafon  why  it  may  not,  it  being 
full  of  nitre,  if  it  has  lain  loQg  in  damp  caves. 

This  is  not  peculiar  to  Paris  only :  for  I  have  feen  quarries  of  it  near  Ciiffbrd-Moore 
in  Yorkfliire ;  where  it  is  called  hall-plaifter. 

I  cannot  omit  the  milUftones,  which  they  grind  their  wheat  with  at  Paris,  as 
upon  the  river  of  the  Gobelins,  out  of  the  gate  St.  Bernard,  where  it  fells  into  the 
Seine,  and  all  throughout  Picardy  down  to  Calais,  where  I  have  feen  great  numbers  of 
them. 

Thefe  mill-ftones  are  very  ufeful,  and  fo  fweet,  that  not  the  leaft  grit  is  ever  found 
in  their  breads  they  are  moftly  made  up  of  pieces,  two,  three,  or  more  fet  together 
by  a  cemen%*  and  hooped  round  with  iron  to  keep  the  pieces  faft  together.  They  are 
made  of  a  kind  of  honey-comb  ftone,  wrought  by  the  petrifaQiion  of  water,  or  ftalac- 
tites.  The  very  felf-fame  ftone  I  have  feen  rocks  of  on  the  river  banks  at  Knarefborough, 
at  the  dropping-well  in  Yorkfhire ;  therefore  I  advife  my  countrymen  to  put  thefe  ex- 
cellent ftones  in  prafiice ;  for  certainly  no  place  ftands  in  more  need  of  it  j  for  the 
bread  in  the  north  of  Engls^d  is  intolerably  gritty,  by  reafon  of  thofe  fand  or  moor 
ftones  with  which  they  grind  their  corn. 

Thefe  ftones  are  fold  at  500  livres  a  pair  j  whence  they  come  I  forgot  to  be  in- 
formed* 

In  the  next  place,  we  will  fee  how  the  Pariftans  eat,  drink,  and  divert  themfelves. 

Of  the  Food  of  the  Pariftans. 

The  diet  of  the  Parifians  confifts  chiefly  of  bread  and  herbs ;  it  is  here  as  with  us, 
liner  and  coarfer.  But  the  common  bread,  or  pain  de  goneffe,  which  is  brought  twice 
a  week  into  Paris  from  a  village  fo  called,  is  purely  white,  and  firm,  and  light,  and  made 
altogether  with  leaven ;  moftly  in  three  pound  loaves,  and  3d.  a  pound.  That  which  is 
baked  in  Paris  is  coarfer  and  much  worfe. 

As  for  the  fine  manchet,  or  French  bread,  as  we  call  it,  I  cannot  much  commend 
it }  it  is  of  late,  fince  the  quantity  of  beer  that  is  brewed  in  Paris,  often  fo  bitter,  that 
It  is  not  to  be  eaten,  and  we  far  exceed  them  now  in  this  particular  in  London. 
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The  grey  fait  of  France  (which  there  at  table  is  altogether  in  every  thing  made  ufe 
of)  is  incomparably  better  and  more  wholefome,  than  our  white  fait.  This  I  the  rather 
mention,  becaufe  it  feems  not  yet  to  enter  fully  into  the  confideration  and  knowledge 
of  our  people ;  who  are  nice  in  this  particular  to  a  fault.  But  I  mud  take  leave  to  tell 
them,  that  our  fait  fpoils  every  thing  that  is  intended  to  be  preferved  by  it,  be  it  fifh  or 
flefh.  For  whether  boiled  from  the  inland  fall-pits,  or  the  fea  water,  it  is  little  lefs 
than  quicklime,  and  burns  and  reefes  all  it  touches ;  fo  that  it  is  pity  to  fee  fo  much 
good  fiOi,  as  is  caught  upon  the  northern  line  of  coaft,  particularly  the  cod  and  ling, 
and  herring,  now  of  little  value,  which  were  formerly  the  mod  efteemed  commodities 
of  England.  It  is  certain,  there  is  no  making  good  fait  by  fierce  and  vehem^t  boiling, 
as  is  ufual ;  but  it  muft  be  kerned  either  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  as  in  France ;  or  by 
a  full  and  over-weighty  brine,  as  at  Milthrope  in  the  Waflies  of  Lancafliire ;  for  in  no 
other  place  in  England  1  ever  fa,wit  right  made  ;  but  yet  that  is  not  there  underftood  to 
purpofe ;  for  they  alfo  boil  the  brine,  which  poffibly  by  fome  flight  c-rtifice  might  be 
brought  to  give  its  fait  without  ftrefs  of  fire. 

In  lent  the  common  people  feed  much  on  white  kidney  beans,  and  white  or  pale  len- 
tils, of  which  there  are  great  provifions  made  in  all  the  markets,  and  to  be  had  ready 
boiled.  I  was  well  pleafed  with  this  lentil ;  which  is  a  fort  of  pulfe  we  have  none  of  ia 
England.  There  are  two  forts  of  white  lentils  fold  here,  one  fmall  one  from  Bur* 
gundy,  by  the  cut  of  Briare ;  and  another  bigger,  as  broad  again,  from  Chartres ;  a 
third  aifo  much  larger,  is  fometimes  to  be  had  from  Languedoc.  Thofe  excepted,  our 
feed  Ihops  far  exceed  theirs,  and  confequently  our  gardens,  in  the  pulfe-kind  for  va- 
riety ;  both  pea  and  bean. 

The  roots  diflfer  much  from  ours.  There  are  here  no  round  turnips,  but  all  long 
ones  and  fmall;  but  excellently  well  tafted,  and  are  of  a  much  greater  ufe,  being  pro- 
per for'foups  alfo ;  for  >^hich  purpofe  ours  are  too  ftrong :  we  have  indeed  of  late  got 
them  into  England  ;  but  our  gardeners  underftand  not  the  managing  of  them*  They 
fow  them  here  late  after  midfummer ;  and  at  martinmas  orTooner,  before  the  froft  be- 
gin, they  dig  them  up,  cut  oiF  the  tops,  and  put  them  into  fand  ill  their  cellars,  where 
they  will  keep  good  till  after  Eafter,  iiay  till  Whitfuntide :  whereas,  if  the  froft  take 
them,  they  are  quite  fpoiled ;  and  that  piece  of  ill  hufbandry  makes  them  to  be  defpifed 
here  j  having  loft  their  tafte,  and  they  foon  grow  fticky  in  the  ground.  The  fandy 
plains  of  Vauger^rd  near  Paris  are  famous  for  this  fort  of  moft  excellent  root.  After* 
the  fame  manner  they  keep  their  carrots. 

After  we  had  been  two  or  three  days*  journey  in  France,  we  found  no  other  turnips,, 
but  the  navet ;  and  ftill  the  nearer  Paris  the  better.  Thefe  as  I  faid,  are  fmall  long 
turnips,  not  bigger  than  a  knife-hafr,  and  moft  excellent  in  foups,  and  with  boiled  and 
ftewed  mutton.  I  think  it  very  ftrange  that  the  feed  fhould  fo  much  improve  in  Eng- 
lani\  as  to  produce  roots  of  the  fame  kind  fix  or  ten  times  as  big  as  there ;  for  I  make 
no  queftion  but  the  long  turnips,  of  late  only  in  our  markets,  are  the  fame. 

The  potato?  is  fcarce  to  be  found  in  their  markets,  which  are  fo  great  a  relief  to  the 
people  of  England,  and  very  nourishing  and  wholefome  roots ;  but  there  are  ftoresof 
Jerufalem  artichokes. 

They  delight  not  fo  much  in  cabbage  as  I  expeded,  at  leaft  at  the  feafon^  while  we 
were  there,  from  December  to  Midfummer.  I  never  faw  in  all  the  markets  once 
fprouts,  that  is,  the  tender  (hoots  of  cabbages ;  nor  in  thdr  public  gardens  any  referves 
of  old  ftalks.    The  red  cabbage  is  efteeitied  here,  and  the  favoy. 

But  to  make  amends  for  this,  they  abound  in  vaft  quantities  of  large  red  onions  and 
garlick.  And  the  long  and  fweet  white  onion  of  Languedoc  are  to  be  had  alfo  here.. 
Alio  leeks,  rockhamboy,  and  ifaallots  are  here  in  great  ufet  It 
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It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  northern  people  of  Europe  much  delight  m  cabbiage, 
as  tho. Ruffes,  Poles,  Germans,  &c.  It  is  certain,. the  cabbage  thrives  beft  in  cold  cpun- 
tries,  and  is  naturally  a  northern  plant,  and  the  keel  is  to  be  found  wild  upon  the 
maritime  rocks,  as  I  have  feen  it  at  Whitby,  and  the  cold  ripens  it,  and  makes  it  more 
tender  and  palatable. 

The  fouthern  people  ,are  pleafed  with  the  onion  kind,  for  the  fame  reafon,  for  that 
th^  great  heats  meliorate  them,  but  give  a  ranknefs  to  the  cabbage.  The  leeks  are  here 
much  fmaller,  than  with  us ;  but  to  recompenfe  this,  they  are  blanched  here  with  mbre 
care  and  art,  and  are  three  times  as  long  in  the  white  part,  which  is  by  fmking  them 
early  fo  deep  in  mellow  earth.  There  is  no  plant  of  tb^  onion  kind  fo  hardy  as  this, 
and  fo  proper  for  the  cold  mountains,  witnefs  the  ufe  the  Welfh  have  made  of  them  from 
all  ages  ;  and  indeed  it  is  eiccellent  againft  fpitting  of  blood,  and  all  difeafes  of  the  throat 
and  kings. 

Though  the  lettuce  be  the  great  and  univerfal  faHad,  yet  I'  did  not  find  they  came 
near  our  people,  for  the  largenefs  and  hardnefs  of  them  ;  indeed,  about  a  week  before 
we  left  Paris,  the  long  Roman  lettuce  filled  their  markets,  which  was  imcomparable, 
and  I  think  beyond  our  Silefian. 

.  April  and  May  the  markets  were  ferved  with  vaft  quantities  of  white  beets,  an  herb 
rarely  ufed  with  tis,  and  never  that  I  know  of,  in  that  manner  for  foups.  The  leaves 
grow  long  and  large,  and'are  tied  up,  as  we  do  our  Silefian  or  Roman  lettuce  to  blanch, 
and  then  cut  by  .'the  root.  The  ftalks  are  very  broad  and  tender,  and  they  only  are 
ufed,  ftripped  of  the  green  leaves.     They  cook  thofe  ftalks  in  different  manriers. 

The  afparagus  here  are  in  great  plenty,  but  for  the  firft  month  they  were  very  bitter 
and  unpleafant ;  from  whence  that  proceeded  I  cannot  guefs;  afterwards  I  did  not  much 
perceive  it. 

They  'are  fo  great  lovers  of  forrel,  that  I  have  feea  whole  acres  of  it  planted  in  the 
fields;  and  they  are  to  be  commended  for  it;  for  nothing  is  more  wbolefome,  and 
it  is  good  to  fupply  the  p^ce  of  lemons,  againft  the  fcurvy,  or  any  ill  habit  of  the  body. 

But  after  all,  the  French  delight  in  nothing  lb  much,  as  muQirooms,  of  which  they 
have  daily,  and  all  the  winter  Jong,  ftore  of  frefli  and  new  gathered  in  the  markets.  This 
furprifed  me;  nor  could  I  guefs,  where  they  had  them,  till  I  found  they  raifed  them  on 
hot  beds  in  their  gardens. 

Of  forced  muflirooms  thev  have  many  crops  in  a  year ;  but  for  the  months  of  Au- 
guft,  September,  .Oftober,  when  they  naturally  grow  in  the  fields,  they  prepare  no  arti» 
ficial  beds. 

They  make  in  the  fields  and  gardens  out  of  the  bar  of  Vaugerard  (which  I  faw)  long  • 
narrow  trenches,  and  fill  thofe  trenches  with  horfe  dung  two  or  three  feet  thick,  on 
which  they  throw  up  the  common  earth  of  the  place,  and  cover  the.  dung  with  it,  like 
the  ridge  of  a  houfe,  high  pitched ;  and^  over  all  they  put  long  Ilraw  or  long  horfe  litter. 
Out  of  this  earth  fprings  the  champignons,  a£ter  rain;  and  if  rain  comes  not,  they  water 
the  beds  every  day,  even  in  winter. 

They  are  fix  days  after  their  fpringing  or  firft  appearance,  before  they  pull  them  up 
for  the  market. 

On  fome  beds  they  have  plenty,  on  others  but  few,  which  demonftrate  they  come  of 
feed  in  the  ground ;  for  all  the  beds  are  alike. 

A  gardener  told  me,  he  had  the  other  year  near  an  acre  o(  ground  ordered  in  this 
manner,  but  he  loft  a  hundred  crowns  by  it ;  but  moftly  tbey  turn  to  as  good  profit  as 
any  thing  they  can  plant. 

They  deftroy  their  old  beds  in  fummer,  and  dung  their  grounds  with  them. 
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They  prepare  their  new  beds v  the  latter  end  of  AxTguft,  and  have  plentiful  crops  of 
mufhrooms  towards  chriftmas,  and  all  the  fpring,  till  after  March. 

I  faw  in  the  markets  the  beginning  of  April,  frefh  gathered  moriglios,  the  firft  of  that 
kind  o£  niufliroom,  that  I  remember  ever  to  havefeen  :  though  formerly  I, had  been 
very  curious  and  inquifitive  about  this  kind  of  plant,  and  had  diftinguiflied  and  de- 
fcribed  thirty  fpecies  of  them  growing  in  England  ;  yet  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
found  this  fpecies  with  us ;  it  is  blackifh,  and  becomes  much  blacker  when  boiled, 
whence  probably  it  had  its  name  ;  but  there  are  fome  few  of  them  that  are  yellow.* 
They  are  always  of  a  round  pyramidal  figure,  upon  a  fbort  thick  foot-ftalk.  The  foot-- 
flalk  is  fmooth,  but  the  outfide  of  the  mufhroom  is  all  deeply  plated  and  wrinkled  like 
the  infide  of  a  beafts  maw.  The  moriglio  fplit  in  two  from  top  to  bottom  is  ail  hollow 
and  fmooth,  foot,  ftalk,  and  all  In  this  hollo wnefs  is  fometimes  contained  dangerous 
infe£ls.  The  fafte  raw,  is  not  ungrateful,  and  very  tender.  This  mufliroom  feenis  tame 
to  be  produced  of  the  tree  kind. 

This  f6rt  of  mufhroom  is  much  efteemed  in  France,  and  is  moflly  gathered  in  woods 
at  the  foot  of  the  oaks.  There  were  fome  of  them  as  big  as  turkey  eggs.  They  are 
found  in  great  quantities  in  the  woods  in  Champagne,  about  Reims,  and  Noftre  Dame 
de  Lieffe. 

They  ftring  them,  and  dry  them ;  and  they  feem  to  me  to*  have  a  far  better  relifli  than 
the  champignons. 

The  French  fay,  there  are  no  bad  moriglios  j  but  there  are  bad  mulhrooms.  At 
firft  I  was  very  ftiy  of  eating  them  ;  but  by  degrees,  and  that  there  was  fcarce  any  ra. 
gouts  without  them,  1  became  pleafed  with  them,  and  found  them  very  innocent.  I  am 
perfuaded  the  harm  that  comes  from  eating  them,  is  from  the  noxious  infefts  and  vermin 
that  feed  tipon  them,  and  creep  into  them.  I  have  often  found  them  full  of  fuch  animals; 
Poffibly  the  garden  or  forced  muflirooms,  being  that  is  done  in  winter,  and  in  the  fpring, 
may  be  much  freer  of  this  mifchief,  at  what  time  infefts  are  dead,  0/  not  much  ftirring, 
than  the  wild  mufhrooms  of  Auguft. 

The  city  is  well  ferved  with  carp,  of  which  there  is  an  incredible  quantity  fpent  in  the 
lent.  They  are  not  targe,  and  I  think  are  the  better  for  it,  but  they  ^re  very  clean  of 
mud,  and  well  tafted. 

They  have  a  particular  way  of -bringing  frefli  oyfters  to  town,  which  I  never  faw 
with  us ;  to  put  them  up  in  ftraw  bafkets  of  a  peck>  fuppofe,  cut  from  the  (hell,  and 
without  the  liquor.  They  are  thus  very  good,  for  Hewing,  and  all  other  manner  of 
dreffing. . 

There  is  fuch  plenty  of  macreufe,  a  fort  of  fea  ducks,  in  the  markets  all  lent,  that  I 
admire,  where  they  got  fo  many ;  but  thefe  are  reckoned  and  efteemed  as  fifli,  and  there- 
fore they  take  them  with  great  induftry.  They  have  a  rank  fifhy  tafte,  yet  for  want  o£ 
other  flelh  were  very  welcome*  I  remember  we  had  at  our  treat  at  the  king's  charge 
at  Verfailles,  a  macreufe  pie  near  two  feet  diameter,  for  it  was  in  lent ;  which  being 
high  feafoned,  did  go  down  very  well  with  rare  burgundy.  There  is  a  better  argument 
in  Leewenhoeke  for  birds  participating  fomething  of  the  nature  of  fi(h,  though  their 
blood  is  hot,  than  any  the  council  of  Trent  could  think  of,  and  that  is,  that  the  globuli 
of  the  blood  of  birds  are  oval,  as  thofe  of  fifties  are ;  but  this  will  take  in  all  the  bird 
kind  :  which  alfo  in  time  thofe  gentlemen  may  think  fit  to  grant. 

As  for  their  flefti;  mutton,  and  beef,  if  they  are  good  in  their  kind,  they  come  little 
(hort  of  ours,  I  cannot  fay  they  exceed  them.  But  their  veal  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  pursj  being  red  and  coarfe ;  and  I  believe  no  country  in  Europe  underftands  the 
management  of  that  fort  of  food  like  ,the  Englifli.     This  war  once  proper  to  Eflex  ; 
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but  now  It  is  well  known,  that  nothing  contributes  mdre  to  the  whitenefs  and  tender- 
nefs  of  the  flefli  of  calves,  than  often  bleeding  them,  and  giving  them  much  food  of 
milk  and  meal,  befides  fucking  the  dam.  By  much  bleeding  the  red  oike  of  the  blood 
is  exkaufted,  and  becomes  all  white  ferum  or  chyle.  The  fame  eSeGt  cramming  hath 
uponpouhry,  fo  as  the  blood  is  well  near  all  chyle ;  and  the  livers  of  geefe,  fo  fed  by 
force,  will  become  for  the  fame  reafon,  vaftly  great  and  white  and  delicious. 

I  cannot  but  take  notice  here  of  a  great  prejudice  the  French  lie  under,  in  relation  to 
our  fleih.  It  is  generally  faid  amongfl:  them,  that  our  meat  in  England  will  not  make 
Jo  ftrong  broth  as  the  French  by  a  third  part.  If  they  fay  not  fo  fait  and  favoury,  and 
ftrong  tafted,  I  agree  with  them ;  and  yet  the  French  meat  is  never  the  better.  For 
firft  their  meat  is  moftly  leaner  and  more  dry,  and  (which  is  all  in  all  in  this  matter  of 
foupsj  is  long  kept  before  it  be  fpent,  which  gives  it  a  higher  and  falter  tafte ;  for  as 
meat  rots,  it  becomes  more  urinous  and  fait.  'Now  our  people,  by  cuftom,  covet  the 
frefheft  meat,  and  cannot  endure  the  lead  tendency  to  putrefadion ;  and  we  had  good 
reafon  to  do  fo,  becaufe  our  air  is  twice  as  moid  as  theirs,  which  does  often  caufe  in  the 
keeping  of  meat  a  muftinefs,  which  is  intolerable  to  all  mankind.  Whereas  the  air  of 
France  being  fo  much  drier,  keeping  of  meat,  not  only  makes  h  tender,  but  improves 
the  tafte.  So  that  could  we  fecure  our  meat,  in  keeping  it  from  that  unfavory  quality,, 
it  would  hr  outdo  the  French  meat,  becaufe  much  more  juicy. 

1  da  not  remember  I  eat  of  above  two  forts  of  flefli,  but  what  we  have  as  good  or 
better  in  England,  and  that  was  of  the  wild  pigs,  and  the  red  legged  partridge.  Of 
thefe  laft  I  eat  at  St.  Cloud,  taken  thereabouts ;  as  to  bignefs,  they  are  much  degene- 
rated from  thofe  in  Languedoc,  and  lefs ;  but  far  excel jhe  grey  ps^tridge  in  tafte. 

As  for  their  fruits,  our  journey  was  in  the  worft  time  of  the  year,  from  December  to 
INIidfummer,  fo  that  we  had  little  fave  winter  fruits ;  fome  few  bon  chritens  we  tafted, 
not  much  better  than  ours,  but  fomething  freer  of  ftones.  The  Virguleiss  pears  were 
admirable,  but  to  our  forrow  they  did  not  laft  long  after  our  arrival. 

The  Kentifli  pippin,  as  we  call  it,  was  here  excellent ;  but  two  other  forts  of  apples 
ftock  the  markets.  The  winter  ealvil  or  queening,  which  though  a  tender  and  foft  ap- 
ple, yet  continued  good  till  after  Eafter.  Alfo  the  Pome  d^Apis,  which  is  ferved  here 
for  ihew,  inore  than  ufe ;  being  a  fmall  flat  apple,  very  beautiful,' very  red  on  one  fide, 
and  pale  or  white  on  the  other,  and  may  ferve  the  French  ladies  at  their  toilets  for  a 
pattern  to  paint  by.  However  this  tender  apple  was  not  contemptible  after  Whitfuntide  ^ 
and  which  is  its  property,  it  never  fmells  ill,  though  the  ladies  keep  it  (as  fometimeS' 
they  do)  about  them. 

I  never  met  with  any  thing  peculiar  in  their  fweetmeats  but  a  marmalade  of  orange 
flowers ;  which  indeed  was  admirable.. '  k  was  made  with  thofe  flowers,  the  juice  of  le* 
mons^  and  fine  fugar. 

Tbe  Wines  fiUm)y  and  Water  ta  drink. 

The  wines  about  Paris  arc  very  fmall,,  yet  good  in  their  kind  j  thofe  de  Surene  are  ex- 
cellent fome  years ;  but  in  all  the  taverns  they  have  a  way  to  make  them  into  the  fafluon 
of  Champagne  and  Burgundy. 

The  tax  upon  wines  is  now  fo  great,  that  whereas  before  the  war  they  drank  them 
at  retail  at  five-pence  the  quart,  they  now  fell  them  at  is.  3d.  the  quart,  and  dearer, 
which  has  enhanced  the  rates  of  all  commodities,  and  workmen's  wages ;  and  alfo  has 
iaufed  many  thoufand  private  families  to  lay  in  wines  in  their  cellars  at  the  cheapeft  hand^ 
which  ufed  to  have  none  before^. 
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The  wines  of  Burgundy  and  Champagne  are  mod  valued,  and  indeeH  hot  without 
reafon  ;  for  they  are  light  and  eafy  upon  the  ftomach,  and  give  little  difturbance  to  the 
brain;  if  drawn  trom  the  hogfhead,  or  loofe  bottled  after  their  fafhion. 

The  mofl  efteemed  are  Vin  de  Bonne  of  Burgundy,  a  red  wine ;  which  is  dolce  pi. 
quante  in  feme  meafure,  to  nie  it  feemed  the  very  beft  of  wine  I  met  with. 

Volne,  a  pale  Champagne,  but  exceedingly  briik  upon  the  palate.  This  is  faid  to 
grow  upon  the  very  borders  of  Burgundy,  and  to  participate  of  the  excellency  of  both 
counties. 

There  is  another  fort  of  wine,  called  Vin  de  Rheims,  this  is  alfo  a  pale  or  grey  wine ; 
It  is  harfli,  as  a((  Champagne  wines  are. 

The  white  wines  of  value  are  thofe  of  Mafcon  in  Burgundy. 

Mulfo  in  Champagne,  a  fmall  and  not  unpleafant  white  wine. 

Chabri  is  a  quick  and  (harp  white  wine,  well  efteemed. 

In  March  I  tafted  the  white  wines  called  Condrieu,  and  d'Arbois,  but  found  them 
both  in  the  muft,  thick  and  white  as  our  wines  ufe  to  be,  when  they  firft  come  from  the 
Canaries ;  very  fweet,  and  yet  not  without  a  grateful  flavour ;  they  clear  towards  fum. 
mer,  and  abate  much  of  the  flavour  and  fweet  tafte.  Thofe  wines  thus  ia  the  muft  are 
called  in  the  prints  Vin  des  Liquers. 

There  is  a  preparation  or  rather  ftifling  of  the  white  wine  in  the  muft,  ufed  in  Bur- 
gundy and  elfewhere,  which  they  call  Vin  Bouru ;  it  gives  a  fweet  tafte,  and  it  is  foul  to 
the  eye ;  thofe  alfo  are  called  Vin  des  Liqueurs.  This  is  only  drunk  aglafsin  a  morn- 
ing, as  an  equivalent  to  brandy. 

Vin  de  Tureneen  Anjou  of  two  years  old,  was  one  of  the  beft  white  wines  L  drank  in 
Paris. 

Gannetin  from  Dauphine :  this  is  a  very  pale  and  thin  white  wine,  very  like  the 
Verde  of  Florence,  fweet,  and  of  a  very  pleafant  flavour,  efpecially  while  it  is  Des  Li- 
queurs. 

The  red  wines  of  Burgundy,  Des  quatres  feuilles,  as  they  fay,  or  of  four  years  old, 
are  rare;  but  they  are  efteemed  much  more  wholefome,  and  are  permitted  to  the  fick,  in 
fome cafes  to  <kinkof ;  they  are  fine,  and  have  a  rough  but  found  tafte;  not  pricked, 
asl  expeded.  The  term  Des  quatre  feuilles  is  ufed  alfo  to  Folne,  or  any  other  fort  of 
wine,  which  is  kept  any  time. 

There  are  alfo  in  eiteem  ftronger  wines  at  Paris,  as  Camp  de  Perdris. 

Cofte  Bruflee,  both  red  wines  from  Dauphine,  of  very  good  tafte,  and  hot  upon  the 
ftomach. 

De  THermitage  upon  the  Rofne. 

But  the  moft  excellent  wines  for  ftrength  and  flavour  are  the  red  and  white  St.  Lau* 
Fence,  a  town  betwixt  Toulon  and  Nice  in  Provence.  This  is  a  moft  delicious  Mufcat. 
Thefe  are  of  thofe  forts  of  wines,  which  the  Romans  called  Vinum  Paflum,  that  were 
made  of  half  fun  dried  grapes :  for  the  grapes  (efpecially  the  white  Mufcadine  grapes) 
being  ufually  fooner  ripe  than  the  common  grapes  of  the  country,  called  Efperan,  viz. 
the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  (as  I  have  feen  them  in  the  vintage  at  Vic,  Mirabel,  and  Fron- 
tiniac,  three  towns  near  the  fea  in  Langu^doc,  where  this  fort  of  wine  is  made)  they 
twift  the  bunches  of  grapes,  fo  breaking  the  ftalks  of  them,  that  they  recdve  no  longer 
any  nourifliment  from  the  vine,  but  hang  down  and  dry  in  the  then  violently  hot  fun, 
and  are  in  few  days  almoft  turned  into  raifms  of  the  fun  ;  hence,  from  this  infolation, 
the  flavour  of  the  grape  is  exceedingly  heightened,  and  the  ftrength  and  oiliaefs,  and 
thick  body  of  the  wine  is  mightily  improved.  I  think  the  red  St.  Laurin  was  the  moft 
delicious  wine  I  ever  taftedin  my  life. 

u  a  Befides 
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Befides  thefe,  here  are  alfo  the  white  mnes  nf  Orleans,  Bourdeaux,  Claret,  ind 
thofe  excellent  wines  from  Cahors :  alfo  Cabreton,  white  and  red,  from  about  Bayone, 
ftrong  and  delicious  wines :  and  aU  forts  of  Spanifh  wines,  as  fack,  pahne,  mountaine, 
malaga,  red  and  white,  fherries,  and  indeed  the  French  are,  of  late,  very  defirous  to  drink 
of  the  ftrongeft  wines. 

Befides  wines,  there  is  no  feafting  without  the  drinking  at  the  defert  all  forts  of 
ftrong  waters,  particularly  ratafia's;  which  is  a  fort  of  cherry  brandy  made  with  peach 
and  apricot  ftones,  highly  piquant,  and  of  a  moft  agreeable  flavour. 

The  pungent  and  acrimonious  quality  of  thefe  and  fuch  like  kernels  was  not  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  and  very  poifohous  to  fome  animals*  Diofcorides  tells  us,  a  pafte  made 
of  the  kernels  of  bitter  almonds  will  throw  hens  into  convulfions,  and  immediately  kill 
them.  Birds  have  butMiitle  brain,  and  fo  are  the  ftronglier  affefted  with  this  volatile 
venom.  Not  unlike  efFefls  it  is  poflible  ratafia  may  have  in  fome  tender  and  more  de- 
licate conftitutions,  and  weak  and  feeble  brains,  and  may  be  one  caufe  of  fo  many  fuddea 
deaths,  as  have  been  obferved  of  late. 

Vattee  is  a  fort  of  perfumed  ftrong  water  froih  Provence,  made  (as  it  is  pretended) 
of  mufcdi  TFinediftilled  with  citron  pills  and  orange  flowers.  * 

FenouUiet  de  riiie  dc  JRee  is  valued  much,  it  is  much  like  our  annifeed  watef. 

Thefe  and  many  more  forts  of  ftrong  waters,  and  ftrong  wines,  both  of  France  and 
Italy  and  Spain,  are  wont  to  be  brought  in  at  the  latter  end  of  the  defert  in  all  great 
feafts,  and  they  drink  freely  of  them.  Which  cuftom  is  new  :  when  I  was  formerly  in 
France,  I  remember  nothing  of  it.  ButJt  is  the  long  war  that  has  introduced  them; 
the  nobility  and  gentry  fuffering  much  in  thofe  tedious  campaigns,  applied  themfelves  to 
thefe  liquors  to  fupport  the  difliculties  and  fatigues  of  weather  and  watchings ;  and  at 
their  return  to  Paris,  introduced  them  to  rheir  tables.  Sure  I  am,  the  Parifians,  both 
men  and  women,  are  ftrangely  altered  in  their  conftitutions  and  habit  of  body  ;  from 
lean  and  flender,  they  are  become  fat  and  corpulent,  the  women  efpecially :  which, 
in  my  opinion,  can  proceed  from  nothing  fo  much  as  the  daily  drinking  ftrong  liquoi^. 

Add  to  thefe  drinks  the  daily  ufe  of  coffee  with  fugar,  tea,  and  cl^ocolate,  which  now 
is  as  much  in  ufe  in  private  houfes  in  Paris,  as  with  us  in  London:  and  thefe  fugared  li- 
quors alfo  add  confiderably  to  their  corpulency. 

I  muft  not  forget,  that  amongft  the  drinks  that  are  in  ufe  in  Paris,  cyder  from  Nor- 
mandy is  one.  The  beft  I  drank  of  that  kind,  was  of  the  colour  of  claret,  reddifli  or 
brown ;  the  apple  that  it  was  made  of  was  called  Frequins,  which  is  round  and  yellow, 
but  fo  bitter  that  it  is  not  to  be  eaten  ;  and  yet  the  cyder  that  is  made  of  it,  is  as  fweet 
as  any  new  wine.  It  keeps  many  years  good,  and  mends  of  its  eolour  and  tafte.  I 
drank  it  often  at  a  private  houfe  of  a  Norman  gentleman,  of  whofe  growth  ^t  was  } 
otherwife,  if  I  had  not  b^en  affured  to  the  contrary,  Icould  not  have  believed,  but  that  it 
had  been  mixed  with  fugar. 

There  are  alfo  very  many  public  coffee-houfes,  where  tea  alfo  and  chocolate  may  be 
had,  and  all  the  ftrong  waters  and  wine  above-mentioned,  and  innumerable  ale-houfes. 
1  wonder  at  the  great  change  of  this  fober  nation  in  this  particular ;  but  luxury  like  a 
whirlpool  draws  into  it  the  extravagances  of  other  people.  ' 

It  was  neceflTity,  and  the  want  of  wine,  (either  naturally,  as  in  a  great  part  of  Perfia  and 
the  Indies ;  or  from  their  religion,  as  in  Turkey,)  that  put  men  upon  the  invention  of 
thofe  liquors  of  coffee  and  tea :  chocolate,  indeed,  was  found  out  by  the  poor  ftarved 
Indians,  as  ale  was  with  as.  But  what  elfe  but  a  wanton  luxury  could  difpofe  thefe  peo* 
pie,  who  abound  in  excellent  wines,  the  moft  cordial  and  generous  of  all  drinks,  to  ape 
the  neceflity  of  others. 

•    ,     Mighty 
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Mighty  things  indeed  are  faid  of  thefe  drinks,  according  to  the  humour  and  fancy  of 
the  drinkers.  I  rather  believe  they  are  permitted  by  God's  providence  for  the  leffening 
the  number  of  mankind  by  fhortening  life,  as  a  fort  of  filent  plague.  Thofe  that  plead 
for  chocolate,  fay,  it  gives  them  a  good  ftomach,  if  taken  two  hours  before  dinner* 
Right !  who  doubts  it  ?  you  iky,  you  are  much  more  hungry  having  drank  chocolate, 
than  you  had  been  if  you  had  drunk  none;  that  is,  your  ftomach  is  faint,  craving,  and 
feels  hollow  and  empty,  and  you  cannot  ftay  long  for  your  dinner.  Things  that  pafs 
thus  foon  out  of  the  ftomach,  I  fufpeft,  are  little  welcome  there,  and  nature  makes  hafte 
to  get  Ihut  x>f  them.  There  are  many  things  of  this  fort  which  impofe  upon  us  by  pro- 
curing  a  falfe  hunger.  ■  ^ 

The  wild  Indians,  and  fome  of  our  people,  ho  doubt  digeft  it ;  but  our  paippered  bo» 
dies  can  make  little  of  it,  and  it  proves  to  moft  tender  conftitutions  perfe£l  phyfic,  at 
leaft  to  the  ftomach,  by  cleanfmg  that  into  the  guts ;  but  that  wears  it  but,  and  decays 
nature. 

It  is  very  remarkable  with  what  greediness  the  Spaniards  drink  it,  and  how  often  in  a 
day,  five  times,  fays  Gage,  at  leaft.  The  women  drank  it  in  the  churches,  and  the 
diforder  could  fcarce  be  remedied.     This  (hews  how  little  it  nouriflies. 

The  old  Romans  ^id  better  with  their  luxury  ;  they  took  their  tea  and  chocolate 
after  a  full  meal,  and  every  man  was  his  own  cook  in  that  cafe.  Caefar  refolved  to  be 
free,  and  eat  and  drink  heartily,  that  is,  to  excefs,  with  TuUy  ;  and  for  this  purpofe 
Cicero  tells  his  friend  Atticus^  that  before  he  lay  down  to  table,  Emeticen  agebat,  which 
I  conftrue,  he  prepared  for  himfelf  his  chocolate  and  tea ;  fomething  to  make  a  quick 
riddance  of  what  they  eat  and  drank,  fome  way  or  pther. 

There  are  two  forts  of  water  which  they  drink  at  Paris;  water  of  the  river  Seine, 
which  runs  through  the  town  ;  and  the  water  brought  in  by  the  aqueduft  of  Arcueil, 
which,  by  the  by,  is  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  buildings  in  and  about  Paris,  and 
worth  going  to  fee.  This  noble  canal  of  hewn  ftqne  conveys  the  water  fifteen  miles  to 
Paris. 

The  river  wat^r  is  very  pernicious  to  all  ftrangers,  not  the  French  excepted,  that 
come  from  any  diftance,  but  not  to  the  natives  of  Paris,  caufing  loofenefs,  and  fome- 
times  dyfenteries.  *  I  am  apt  to  think  the  many  ponds  and  lakes  that  ^e  let  into  it  to 
fupply  the  iluices  upon  the  canal  De  Briare,  are  in  part  the  caufe  of  it.  But  thofe  who 
are  careful  of  themfelves  purify  it  by  filting  their  cifterns  with  fand,  and  letting  it  fink 
through  it ;  which  way  clears  it,  and  makes  it  very  cool  and  palateabie. 

As  for  the  fpring  water  from  the  Maifon  des  Eaux,  it  is  wholefome  in  thie  refpeft,  and 
keeps  the  body  firm;  but  it  is  very  apt  to  give  the  ftone,  which  the  people  of  this  town 
are  infinitely  fubje£l  to.  An  inftance  of  this  I  had  by  chance,  when  coming  from 
feeing  the  aquedud  of  Arcueil,  in  the  very  road  near  the  wall  of  the  aqueduft,  a  great 
number  of  earthen  pipes,  which  had  ferved  to  convey  that  water  to  fome  houfe,  were 
caft  to  mend  the  highways.  I  obferved,  that  of  four  inches  diameter  the  hollow  of  the 
pipes  were  all  ftopped  up  to  the  breadth  of  a  fhilling,  with  a  firm  ftone  petrified;  fo  that 
Chey  were  forced  to  break  up  the  pipes  being  altogether  ufeldTs.  Now  what  petrifies  in 
the  water-pipes  is  apt  in  fome  weak  conftitutions  to  petrify  alfo  in  the  kidaeys  and 
bladder.  I  [think  I  have  put  this  beyond  difpute  in  my  treatife  De  Calculo  Humano, 
and  elfewhere. 

In  the  next  place  we  will  fee  how  the  Parifians  divert  themfelves;  which  confifts  chiefly 
in  plays,  gaming,  walking,  or  coaching. 

The  plays  here  are  divided  into  two  houfes :  one  for  the  operas,  aQd  the  other  for  the 
comedies*  12. 

-Idi^ 
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I  d\d  not  fee  many  operas,  not  being  fo  good  a  Frenchman  as  to  underftand  ihem 
vfhea  fung.  The  Opera,  called  TEurope  Gallante,  I  was  at  fcveral  times,  and  it  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  very  beft.  It  is  extremely  fine,  and  the  mufic  and  finging 
admirable :  the  ftage  large  and  magnificent,  and  well  filled  with  a Aors :  the  fcenes  well 
fuited  to. the  thing,  and  as  quick  in  the  removal  of  them  as  can  be  thought :  the  danc- 
ing exquifite,  as  being  performed  by  the  beft  mafters  of  that  profeflion  in  town :  the 
cloathing  rich,  proper,  and  with  great  variety. 

It  is  to  be  wondered,  that  thefe  operas  are  fo  frequented^  There  are  great  num- 
bers of  the  nobility  that  come  daily  to  them,  and  fo>ne  that  can  fing  them  all.  And  it 
was  one  thing,  that  was  troublefome  to  us  ftrangers,  to  difturb  the  box  by  thefe  volun- 
tary fongs  of  fome  parts  of  the  opera  or  other  ;  that  the  fpeftators  may  be  faid  to  be 
here  as  much  adors,  as  thofe  employed  upon  the  very  ftage. 

The  comedies  have  another  houfe  in  another  part .  of  the  town ;  for  the  operas  are 
undcjr  the  roof  of  Monfieur,  and  it  is  part  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

The  difpoiition  of  the  theatre  is  much  the  fame ;  but  fomething  lefs.  And  here 
the  ftage  itfelf  is  .to  be  let }  where  for  llrangers,  the  places  are  moft  commodious  tp 
hear  and  fee.  ^  ^  '  . , 

I  heard  many  tragedies,  but  without  guft  for  want  of  language :  but  after  them, 
the  little  plays  were  very  diverting  to  me,  particularly  thofe  of  Moliere,  Vendange  de 
Surefne,  Pourcegnac,  Crifpin  Medecin,  le  Medecin  malgre  luy,  le  Malade  Ipiagi- 
naire,  &c. 

In  this  all  agree,  that  though  Moliere*s  plays  have  lefs  of  intrigue  in  them ;  yet  hjs 
chara£lers  of  perfons  are  incomparable,  fo  true  and  juft,  that  nothing  can  be  more. 
And  for  this  reafon,  fo  many  of  them  are  only  of  two  or  three  ads ;  for  without  an 
intrigue  wiell  laid,  the  chanters  would  have  failed  him,  in  which  was  his  excellency. 
However,  this  is  now  fo  much  become  a  cuftom  on  the  French  ftage ;  that  you  ev^r 
have  one  of  thefe  little  pieces  tacked  to  the  tragedy,  that  you  may  pleafe  yourfelf  ac- 
cording to  your  appetite. 

It  is  faid  Moliere  died  fuddenly  in  a&ing  the  Malade  Imaginaire :  which  is  a  good 
inftance  of  his  well  perfonating  the  play  he  made,  and  how  he  could  really  put  himfi^lf 
into  any  paflion  he  had  in  his  head.  Alio  of  the  great  danger  ftrong  and  vehement 
pailions  may  caufe  in  weak  conftitutions,  fuch  as  joy  and  fear ;  which  hiftory  tells  us, 
have  killed  many  very  fuddenly.  He  is  reported  to  have  faid,  going  off  the  ftage, 
Meffieursj  Xayjouete  Malade  Imaginaire  ;  mats  je/uis  veritabUment  fort  Malade  ;  and 
he  died  within  two  hours  after.  This  account  of  Moliere  is  not  in  his  life  by  Peraulr, 
but  it  is  true :  and  he  yet  has  blamed  him  for  his  folly,  in  perfecuting  the  art  of  phy- 
fie,  not  the  men,  in  divers  of  his  plays. 

Moliere  fent  for  Dr.  M  »  a  phyfidan  in  Paris  of  great  efteem  and  worth,  apd 

now  in  London,  a  refuge.  Dr.  M — —  fent  him  word,  he  would  come  to  him,  upon 
two  conditions;  the  one,  that  he  fhould  anfwer  him  only  to  fuch  queftions  as  he 
itbuld  a(k  him,  and  not  otherwife  difcourfe  him  ;  the  other,  that  he  ftiould  oblige  him- 
felf  to  take  the  medicines  he  fliould  prefcribe  for  him.  But  Moliere  finding  the  doc- 
tor too  hard  for  him,  and  not  eafily  to  be  duped,  refufed  them.  His  bufinefs,  it 
feems,  was  to  make  a  comical  fcene  in  expofing  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  the 
profeflion,  as  he  had  done  the  quacks.  If  this  was  his  intention,  as  in  alt  probability 
it  wasy  Moliere  bad  as  much  malice  as  wit ;  which  is  only  to  be  ufed  to  correct  the 
vidoufnefs  and  fdlly  of  men  pretending  to  knowledge,  and  not  the  arts  themfelves. . 

This  I  muft  needs  fay,  that  obfcenity  and  immorality  are  not  at  all  upon  the  French 
d^ee,  no  more  than  in  the  dvil  converiktion  of  people  of  fdhion  and  good  breeding. 
^  One 
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'  One  afternoon  in  Lent,  I  was  to  hear  a  fermon  at  La  Charite,  preached  by  an  abbot, 
a  very  young  man.  His  text  was  about  the  angel's  defcent  into  the  pool  of  Bethefda, 
and  troubling  the'waters,  I  am  not  fo  good  a  Frenchman  as  to  underftand  all  he  faid, 
but  he  had  many  good  arguments  about  the  neceffity  of  grace,  and  the  means  to  at- 
tain it.  I  was  ftrangely  furprifed  at  the  vehemency  of  his  aftion,  which  to  me  appear* 
ed  altogether  comicsJ,  and  like  the  aftors  upon  the  ftage,  which  I  had  feen  a  few  days 
before:  befides,  his  expreflions  feemed  to  be  in  too  familiar  a  (tile,  I  always  took  a 
fermon  to  the  people  to  require  a  grave  and  ornate  kind  of  eloquence,  and  not  verba 
quotidiana^  with  a  certain  dignity  of  aftion ;  but  it  is  poffible  this  way  here  beft  fuits 
with  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  people  j  who  are  all  motion,  even  when  they  fay 
the  eafieft  and  mod  intelligible  things. 

Gaming  is  a  perpetual  diverfion  here,  if  not  one  of  the  debauches  of  the  town ;  but' 
games  of  mere  hazard  are  ftriflly  forbid  upon  fevere  fines  to  the  mafter  of  the  houfe, 
as  well  private  as  public,  where  fuch  playing  fhall  be  difcovered.  This  was  done  upon 
the  account  of  the  officers  in  the  army  ;  who,  during  the  winter  ufed  to  lofe  the  money, 
which  was  given  them  tq  make  their  recruits,  and  renew  their  equipages  in  the  fpring. 
And  indeed,  fuch  quick  games,  as  baffet,  hazard,  &c,  where  fortune  in  a  manner  is 
all  in  all,  are  great  temptations  to  ruin,  by  the  fudden  paffions  they  are  apt  to  raife  in 
the  players.  Whereas  games,  where  fkill,  and  cunning,  and  much  thought  are  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  luck,  give  a  man  time  to  cool,  and  recover  his  wits,  if  at  any  time 
great  lofs  fliall  have  difmounted  his  reafon :  for  he  muft  quickly  come  to  himfelf 
again,  or  forfeit  his  fkill  and  reputation  in  conducting  the  game,  as  well  as  hufbanding 
his  money. 

We  were  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  fair  of  St.  Germain.'  It  lafls  fix  weeks  at  leaft; 
the  place  where  it  is  kept  well  befpeaks  its  antiquity  ;  for  it  is  a  very  pit  or  hole,  iii 
the  middle  of  the  Faubourg,  and  belongs  to  the  great  abbey  of  that  name.  You  de- 
fcend  into  it  on  all  fides,  and  in  fome  places  above  twelve  fleps ;  fo  that  the  city  is 
raifed  above  it  fix  or  eight  foot. 

The  building  is  a  very  bam,  or  frame  of  wood,  tiled  over;  confiding  of  many  long 
allies,  crofTing  one  another,  the  floor  of  the  allies  unpaved,  and  of  earth,  and  as  un* 
even  as  may  be :  which  makes  it  very  uneafy  to  walk  in,  were  it  not  the  vafl  croud  of 
people  which  keep  you  up.  But  all  this  befpeaks  its  antiquity,  and  the  rudenefs  of  the 
firft  ages  of  Paris,  which  is  a  foil  to  its  p©litenefs  in  all  things  elfe  now. 

The  fair  confifts  of  mod  toy-fhops,  and  Bartholomew-fair  ware ;  alfo  fiance  and 
pidures,  joiner's  work,  linen  and  woollen  manufadures ;  many  of  the  great  ribband 
(hops  remove  out  of  the  Palais  hither ;  no  books ;  many  fhops  of  confeftioners,  where 
the  ladies  are  commodioufly  treated. 

The  great  rendezvous  is  at  night,  after  the  play  and  opera  are  done ;  and  raffling  . 
for  all  things  vendible  is  the  great  diverfion ;  no  fhop  wanting  two  or  three  raffling 
boards.     Monfieur,  the  Dauphin,'  and  other  princes  of  the  blood  come,  at  leafl:  once 
in  the  fair-time  to  grace  it. 

Here  are  alfo  coffee-fhops,  where  that  and  all  forts  of  flroftg  liquors  above-mentioned' 
are  fold. 

Knavery  here  is  in  perfection  as  with  us ;  as  dexterous  cut-purfes  and  pjck-pockets. 
A  pick-pocket  came  into  the  fair  at  night,  extremely  well  clad,  with  four  lacqueys 
with  good  liveries  attending  him  :  he  was  caught  in  the  fiadt,  and  more  fwords  were 
drawn  in  his  defence  than  againft  him;  but  yet  he  was  taken,  and  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  juftice,  which  is  here  fudden  and  no  jefl. 

3  I  was 
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I  vi^s  furprized  at  the  impudence  of  a  booth,  which  put  out  the  pictures  of  fome 
Indian  beads  with  hard  names ;  and  of  four  that  were  painted,  I  found  but  two,  and 
thofe  very  ordinary  ones,  viz.  a  leopard,  and  a  racoun.  I  aiked  the  fellow,  why  he 
deceived  the  people,  and  whether  he  did  not  fear  cudgelling  in  the  end  :  he  anfwered 
with  a  fmgular  confidence,  that  it  was  the  painter's  fault ;  that  he  had  given  the  ra- 
coun to  paint  to  two  maflers,  but  both  had  miftaken  the  bead ;  but  however,  (he 
faid)  though  the  piftures  were  not  well  defigned,  they  did  neverthelefs  ferve  to  grace 
the  booth  and  bring  him  cuftom. 

I  faw  here  a  female  elephant  betwixt  eight  and  nine  foot  high,  very  lean  and  ill 
kept.  Nothing  could  be  more  docile,  than  this  poor  creature.  I  obferved,  (he  bent 
the  joints  of  her  legs  very  nimbly  in  making  her  falutes  to  the  company :  alfo  that  ihe 
nails  of  her  fore-toes  were  large,  and  almoft  five  inches  long.  This  was  from  the  con- 
tinent, having  the  ears  entire.  I  had  feen  one  about  thirteen  years  ago  in  I^ondon 
much  lefs,  from  the  illand  of  Ceylon,  of  another  fpecies  with  fcallopt  ears^  and  the 
tail  with  two  rows  of.  large,  thick,  and  (liff  black  hairs* 

Coaching  in  vifits  is  the  great  and  daily  bufmefs  of  people  of  quality :  but  in  the  even- 
ings, the  Cours  dela  Reyne  is  much  frequented,  and  a  great  rendezvous  of  people  of 
the  befl  fafhion.  The  place  indeed  is  very  commodious  and  pleafant,  being  three 
alleys  fet  with  high  trees  of  a  great  length,  all  along  the  bank  of  the  river  Seine,  in* 
dofed  at  each  end  with  noble  gates ;  and  in  the  middle  a  very  large  circle  to  turn  ia* 
The  middle  alley  holds  four  lines  of  coaches  at  lead,  and  each  fide  alley  two  a -piece: 
thefe  eight  lines  of  coaches  may,  when  full,  fuppofmg  them  to  Contain  near  eighty 
coaches  a-piece,  amount  to  about  fix  or  feven  hundred.  On  the  field  fide,  joining 
clofe  to  the  alleys  of  the  coaches,  there  are  feveral  acres  of  meadow  planted  with  trees, 
well  grown,  into  narrow  allevs  in  quincunx  order,  to  walk  in  the  grafs,  if  any  have 
a  mind  to  light ;  and  this  mu(i  needs  be  very  agreeable  m  the  heats  of  fummer,  which 
we  (laid  not  to  enjoy. 

One  thing  this  Cours  is  (hort  of  ours  in  Hyde-park,  for  if  fiill,  you  cannot  in  an 
houi-  fee  the  company  twice  you  have  a  mind  to  fee,  and  you  are  confined  to  your 
line ;  and  oftentimes,  the  princes  of  the  blood  coming  in,  and  driving  at  pleafure, 
make  a  (Irange  flop  and  embarras. 

Befides,  if  the  weather  has  been  rainy,  tlvere  is  no  driving  in  it,  it  is  fo  miry  and  ill 
gravelled. 

Thofe,  who  have  a  mind  to  drive  further  out  of  town  for  the  air,  have  woods,  one 
to  the  weft,  and  another  to  the  eaft,  mod  convenient.  I  mean,  the  Bois  de  Bobgne, 
and  the  Bois  de  Vincennes ;  this  lad  is  very  opaque  and  pleafant.  There  are  fome 
ancient  Roman  datues  in  the  fird  court  of  this  houfe. 

But  for  the  cadle  in  the  Bois  de  Bologne,  called  Madrid,  it  was  buil^  by  Francis 
the  Fird,  and  it  is  altogether  morefque,  in  imitation  of  one  in  Spain  :  with  at  lead  two 
rows  of  covered  galleries  running  quite  round,  on  the  outfide  the  four  faces  of  the 
houfe ;  which  fure  in  a  very  hot  country  are  greatly  refrefhing  and  delightful :  and 
this  is  faid  to  be  built  on  purpofe  for  a  defence  againd  a  much  hotter  climate,  than 
where  it  ftands ;  which  that  king  had  no  mind  to  vifit  a  fecond  time. 

But  let  us  return  to  Paris.  Towards  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  June  mod  of  them 
return  from  the  Cours,  and  land  at  the  garden  gate  of  the  Tuilleries,  where  they  walk 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  This  garden  is  of  the  bed  ordinance,  and  now  in  its  full 
beauty,  fo  that  Monf.  Le  Nodre  has  feen  it  in  its  infancy,  for  it  is  all  of  his  invention, 
and  he  enjoys  his  labours  in  perfedion.     Certainly  the  moving  furniture  of  it  at  this 
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time  of  the  evening,  is  one  of  the  nobleft  fights,  that  can  be  feen.  The  night  I  came 
away  from  Paris,  a  lady  of  quality.  Madam  M— :— when  I  took  my  leave  of  her, 
afked  me,  what  I  had  feen  in  Paris  that  mofl:  pleafed  me ;  I  anfwered  her  civilly,  as  I 
ought  to  do;  but  fhe  would  not  take  my  compliment,  but  urged  me  for  anfwer  :  I 
told  her,  (fince  (he  would  have  it  fo)  that  I  jufl  then  came  from  feeing  what  pleafed 
me  beft  ;  that  was,  the  middle  walk  of  the  Tuilleries  in  June,  betwixt  eight  and  nine 
at  night.  I  did  not  think  that  there  was  in  the  world  a  more  agreeable  place,  than 
that  alley  at  that  hour,  and  that  time  of  the  year.' 

And  now  we  are  got  into  the  gardens  of  Paris  I  (hall  give  you  a  (hort  tafte  of  all  of 
them  of  note,  at  leaft  of  fuch  as  I  faw. 

This  of  the  Tuilleries  is  vaftly  great,  has  (haded  terraces  on  two  (ides,  one  along 
the  river  Seine,  planted  with  trees,  very  diverting,  with  great  parterres  in  the  middle, 
and  large  fountains  of  water,  which  conflantly  play ;  one  end  is  the  front  of  that  mag- 
nificent palace  the  Louvre ;  the  other  is  low,  and  for  profpefts,  open  to  the  fields. 
The  re(l  is  difpofed  into  alleys,  and  grafs-plots,  and  copfes  of  wood ;  with  a  great 
number  of  feats  upon  down  in  all  parts,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  -weary. 

In  the  Tuilleries  there  is  one  thing,  which  I  much  liked,  and  that  was  an  amphi- 
theatre of  cut  hedges,  with  the  ftage,  pits,  and  feats,  and  the  fcenes  leading  into  the 
flage  very  pretty ;  from  all  fides  clofe  alleys  leading  into  it. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pleafant,  than  this  garden,  where  in  the  groves  of  wood  the 
ktter  end  of  March,  black-birds  and  throdles,  and  nightingales  fing  mod  fweetly  all 
the  morning,  and  that  as  it  were  within  the  city ;  for  no  birding  is  fuffered  here  near 
this  city,  and  the  fields  round  the  town,  are  all,  every  where,  full  of  partridges,  and 
hares,  and  other  game. 

The  garden  of  the  palace  of  Luxenbourg  is  alfo  vaftly  great,  and  has  fomething  of 
champatre  in  it,  like  St.  James's-park  ;  it  is  alfo  filled  with  people  daily  of  good  qua* 
lity ;  but  becaufe  the  hard  winters  have  deftroyed  many  of  the  walks,  by  killing  the 
pole  hedges,  it  is  not  fo  frequented,  as/ormerly ;  yet  it  hath  its  fountains  and  par- 
terres,  and  fome  well  (haded  alleys ;  and  for  air,  I  prefer  it  before  the  Tuilleries,  be« 
caufe  it  is  feated  upon  a  high  ground  next  the  fields,  in  the  Fauxbourg  of  St.  Ger** 
mains. 

As  to  the  King's  phyfic  garden,  it  is  a  very  great  piece  of  ground,  well  fumi(hed 
with  plants,  and  open  alfo  to  walk  in,  to  all  people  of  note.  There  is  great  variety  of 
ground  in  it,  as  woods,  ponds,  meadows,  .mounts,  befides  a  vaft  level,  by  which  it 
is  fitted  for  the  reception  and  growth  of  moft  forts  of  plants. 

I  firft  faw  it  in  March  with  Dr.  Tournefort,  and  Mr.  Breman,  a  very  underftanding 
and  painful  gardener.  The  green-houfes  well  ftored  with  tender  exotics,  and  the  par- 
terres with  fimples ;  though  but  few  of  them  then  to  be  feen :  yet  by  the  trees  and 
ftrubs,  and  fome  plants,  which  did  not  lofe  their  heads,  I  could  well  judge  of  the  fur. 
niture.  - 

Dr.  Tournefort  told  me,  that  he  (hewed  a  hundred  plants  every  leflbn,  and  he 
bad  in  the  fummer  thirty  le(rons,  which  made  three  thoufand  plants ;  befides  the 
¥ery  early  and  late  plants,  which  he  reckoned  could  not  be  lefs  than  a  thoufand  more« 

I  took  particular  notice  of  thefe  plants  in  the  green-houfes  at  that  time : 

Jafininum  Aforicumflore  albo  viridarii  Regis  Lujiianici. 

Marum  Cortufiiy  which  had  been  potted  thirty  years* 

Caryophyllus  Creticus  arborefcens. 

Smilaxfrtidu  nigro. 

Iris  bulbofa  fiori  luteo. 
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Sympbytwfi  minus  Boraginis  flore* 
Frapcinus  Americana  fiorida. 
Siachas folio  fsrraio  Baubini. 

This  garden  is  endowed  by  the  king  and  duke  of  Orleans,  and  has  2000L  a  year 
fterling  rents  belonging  to  it,  whereof  500I.  is  given  to  the  chief  phyfician  who  over- 
looks all,  and  the  reft  to  the  botanic  reader^  Dr»  Toumefort,  and  under^-gardenerSi 
with  lodgings  for  all. 

,  Mr.  Breman  told  me,  he  had  the  beginning  of  April  made  an  end  of  fowing  his 
hot-beds,  and  had  put  into  the  ground  two  thoufand  fpecies  of  feed. 

From  the  mount  in  the  king's  garden,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  upon  the  de* 
divity  of  a  high  ridge  of  hills,  I  had  a  fair  view  of  the  palace  or  country-houfe  of  Fa* 
ther  la  Chaife,  the  King's  confefibr ;  it  is  very  finely  feated  againft  the  fouth  fun,  and 
well  wooded  on  both  fides.     A  fit  feat  for  a  contemplative  perfon. 

The  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  confidering  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  is  very 
large,  has  two  or  three  great  bafins  with  their  jet  d'eaux,  but  not  well  kept ;  nor  hath  . 
any  thing  elegant  in  it,  but  the  good  order  and  difpofition  of  its  fhady  walks  and  par- 
terres.   It  is  ever  full  of  good  company. 

The  garden  of  the  arfenal  is  much  larger,  and  finer  kept ;  has  the  profp<?£ts  of 
th^  fields,  and  lies  open  to  the  ramparts.  It  is  alfo  much  frequented  for  the  beauty  of 
its  walks. 

There  are  alfo  divers  convents,  which  have  fpacious  and  well  kept  gardens,  which 
are  always  open  and  public  to  people  of  any  note;  as  the  Carthufians,  whicb  is  vafl 
and  champefire.  The  Celeflians,  very  fine  and  large  ;  that  of  St.  Genevieve,  which 
is  great,  and  very  well  kept  \  and  the  terrace  for  length  and  breadth  is  incomparable  ; 
extremely  well  planted  with' horfe-chefnuts ;  having  alfo  on  the  fouth-fide  upon  the 
terrace,  three  or  four  fquare  copfes  of  the  fame  trees ;  which  have  a  marvellous  effect 
for  fhade  in  fummer. 

Thefe  private  gardens  I  faw  in  Paris. 

D'Aumont.  Its  green-houfe  opened  into  ^  the  dining-room :  the  orange  trees 
feemed  to  have  fuffered,  and  had  their  leaves  withered ;  for  the  room  was  too  broad  by 
half. 

The  treillage,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  garden,  was  very  well  adorned  with  gilding, 
and  had  in  the  middle  a  pavilion,  in  which  was  an  old  Roman  ftatue  of  a  young  man, 
very  well  preferved.  The  falhion  of  the  toga  here  was  fo  evident,  that  it  might  well 
pafs  for  a  convifiion  to  thofe,  who  have  thought  it  to  be  a  plaid,  or  a  garment  open  be- 
fore like  a  cloak. 

This  treillage  is  peiibrmed  with  that  variety  of  ornaments,  that  it  refembles  file* 
green  work,  and  is  large.  The  painting  of  thefe  works  in  green  is  not  well  performed 
in  all  places  alike ;  it  is  either  too  yellow,  or  of  a  fad  dirty  green,  or  fea  green  j  few 
have  hit  the  right  grafs  green  colour.  To  do  if  well,  it  is  to  be  primed  in  yellow, 
and  then  to  be  covered  with  Vert  de  Montagne  or  Lapis  Armeniacus ;  of  which  lafl 
colour  we  have  plenty  in  England,  about  Malham  in  Craven,  in  Yorkfliire. 

This  is  the  great  benefit  of  treillage  in  cities,  that  befides  the  beauty  of  it  to  the  eye, 
it  takes  away  and  hides  the  ill  profped  of  the  neighbouring  houfes. 

Here  are  very  many  fig-trees  well  grown  in  fquare  boxes ;  and  parterres  well  flocked 
with  flowers;  each  fort  by  themfelves;  as  tulips  a-part;  junkills  a- part;  anemonies 
a-part :  .ranunculuses  a-part :  daffadils  a- part. 

Puiffart.  This  garden  is  yery  neat,  and  open  at  the  end  to  the  Tuilleries.  The  treil- 
lage walk  or  arbour  at  the  upper  end  is  very  fine,  feventy  paces  kng,  and  eight 
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broad,  hath  three  pavilions  all  open  at  the  top.    It  is  all  of  iron  painted  green,  and 
coft  fifteen  thoufand  livres. 

The  gardener  was  an  artift }  and  had  fome  plants  in  cafes  in  good  order^  not  to  be 
feen  elfewhere,  as  large  rofemary  buflies^  jacobaca  maritinxa,  marum  fyriacum,  &c. 

The  walls  were  well  covered  with  fruit  trees ;  he  had  not  cut  his  peaches  ;  when  I 
alked  him  the  reafon,  he  told  me,  it  was  his  way,  not  to  cut  them  till  after  flowering, 
which  he  found  by  experience  to  improve  the  fruit ;  whereas  he  faid,  the  early  cuttmg 
(locked  them,  and  impaired  the  fruit. 

The  orangery  here  was  the  moft  beautiful  room,  for  the  bignefs,  I  had  feen,  paved 
with  marble,  and  neatly  wainfcotte'd  with  oak,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  after  our 
Englifh  manner,  I  make  no  doubt  it  ferved  to  eat  in  in  fummer,  when  cleared  of  trees. 

BouvilUer.  .  I  found  not  any  thing  more  remarkable  here,  than  the  treillage  at  the 
end. 

Cormartin,  The  treillage  in  this  garden  was  moft  admirable  in  the  fufhion  of 
a  triumphal  arch ;  half  of  it  was  an  aviary,  with  a  fountain  in  it,  well  ftored  with 
birds. 

Here  were  large  iron  vafas  upon  pedeftals,  the  firft  I  had  feen  of  the  kind,  painted 
•over  of  a  copper  colour. 

Les  Diguieres.  This  is  the  only  houfe  in  Paris,  I  faw  kept,  in  all  the  parts  of  it, 
with  the  moft  exa£t  cleanlinefs  and  neatnefs,  gardens  and  all. 

In  the  garden  there  were  feverai  pieces  of  treillage ;  that  at  the  upper  end  was  very 
noble,  and  coft:  ten  thoufand  livresj  another  piece  of  it  coft  fix  thoufand.  And  I  faw 
a  fmall  one  of  iron  leaves  painted  green,  the  only  one  of  the  kind.  Here  alfo  were 
great  vafas  of  trdllage  upon  pedeftals. 

The  fountains  in  tins  garden  were  very  curious,  though  fmall,  with  proper  oma* 
ments,  which  had  a  marvellous  efie£l:,  when  the  fpouts  play^  a$ 

The  firft  court  was  fet  about  with  cafes  of  extraordinary  large  laurus  tinus,  and  in 
the  gardens  there  were  fome  cut  into  fquare  pyramids. 

A  perfon  of  quality  came  into  the  garden  to  me,  who  with  great  civility  conduced 
me  up  to  the  apartments.  / 

In  the  apartment  of  the  duchefe,  which  was  all  of  her  own  contrivance,  and  had  an 
air  of  ftate  and  agreeablenefs  beyond  any  thing  I  had  feen,  I  obferved  hanging  down  m 
the  middle  of  the  bed-chamber  the  fineft  chryftal  candleftick  in  France ;  the  pieces  were 
all  bought  fingle  by  her,  and  the  contrivance  and  fetting  them  together  was  her  own ; 
it  coft  twelve  thoufand  crewns. 

But  before  I  left  the  garden,  in  an  obfcure  parterre  I  law  the  tomb  of  a  cat,  viz.  a 
black  cat  couchant  upon  a  white  marble  culbion,  fringed  with  gold,  and  gold  tafTels 
hanging  at  the  corners  upon  a  fquare  black  marUe  pedeftal.  On  one  of  the  hdes  of  that 
marble  is  wHt  in  letters  of  gold : 

CypJiMemne  la  plus  amisUe  ^  la 
Pius  aimee  de  Uutes  les  chattes. 

On  the  other  fide. 

Cy  gift  une  cbattejolie : 
Sa  fMuftreffc^  qui  rC  aimoit  riat^ 
Vaimejufques  a  lafolie 
Pour  quoy  dire!  onlevoit  bien^ 
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'    This  is  not  the  firft  inftance  of  this  kind  of  folly ;  I  have  feen  fomething  of  it  in  Eng» 
land,  and  have  read  much  more  in  hiftory. 

If^ou  blame  me  for  tranfcribing  this  epitaph,  I  will  fubmit ;  but  I  could  never  have 
forgiven  myfelf,  if  I  had  tranfcribed  the  many  fine  infcriptions  I  met  with  at  Paris, 
though  in  moft  elegant  and  truly  Roman  words ;  others  in  pure  court  French.  You 
may  read  them  in  the  Defcription  of  Paris. 

De  Lorge,  We  had  the  good  fortune  here  to  find  the  marflial  himfelf  walking  ia 
his  garden  ;  who  entertained  us  with  great  civility,  viz.  the  dean  of  Winchefter  and 
myfelf.  This  garden  was  hot  finiflied,  and  the  houfe  itfelf  was  but  buildipg  j  but  it  is 
one  of  the  fineli  in  Paris,  and  has  the  advantage  of  a  moft  free  and  extended  profpefit 
of  the  fields  and  Montmartre:  at  the  end  of  the  garden  rifes  a  terrace  equal  with  the 
rampart. 

That  which  was  in  this  houfe  and  garden  very  commodious  and  noble,^  was  tliat 
betwixt  the  two  courts  the  coaches  drive  through  a  ftately  hall  upon  pillars,  and  might 
land  on  either  fide,  up  a  ftep  or  two,  which  lead  to  the  ftaircafes  and  other  5u>artments  j 
and  then  in  the  furtheft  court,  which  is  only  divided  from  the  garden  by  high  palifa- 
does  of  iron,  they  turn,  and  take  up  the  company  again ;  fo  that  no  weather  offends 
them.  Which  is  much  wanting  here ;  and  more  with  us  at  London,  where  we  mofi; 
need  it. 

This  hall  is  open  upon  arches  to  the  garden,  and  the  ftair-cafe  itfelf  is  fo  contrived, 
that  you  enjoy  a  full  profpeft  of  the  garden  and  Montmartre  in  defcending. 

The  marihal  very  obligingly  (hewed  us  his  own  apartment ;  for  all  the  reft  of  the 
houfe  was  full  of  workmen ;  and  in  his  bed-chamber  his  little  red  damafk  field-bed, 
which  he  lay  in  how,  and  which  alfo  ferved  him,  when  he  commanded  upon  the 
Rhine. 

He  fliewed  us  his  great  fafh  windows;  how  eafily  they  might  be  lifted  up  and  down, 
and  ftood  at  any  height ;  which  contrivance  of  pullies  he  faid  he  had  out  of  England, 
by  a  fmall  model  brought  on  purpofe  from  thence :  there  being  nothing  of  this  poife  iu 
windows  in  France  before. 

He  alfo  had  us  into  a  fet  of  fmall  clofets  or  rooms,  after  the  Englifli  fafhlon,  very 
prettily  furnifhed,  neatly  kept,  and  retired,  with. his  Englifh  keys  to  them^as  he  told 
us ;  and  from  thence  we  defcended  a  back  pair  of  ftairs.  We  did  all  we  could  to  hin-> 
der  him  from  feeing  us  take  coach :  he  fent  his  page  after  lis,  to  invke  us  fome  day  to 
eat  with  him* 

Hoilel  Pelletier.  The  garden  here  was  very  neat,  with  a  treillage  at  the  end,  after 
the  manner  of  a  triumphal  arch,  but  not  very  high,  nor  well  painted ;  yet  its  beauty 
and  finiihings  differ  much  from  any  I  had  feen  before.  In  the  two  niches  were  placed 
great  iron  vafasor  flower-pot^,  right  before  the  middle  of  a  bafin  of  water,  which  was 
let  a  playing  for  our  entertainment,  which  is  a  compliment  the  French  are  willing  to 
.oblige  ftrangers  with. 

In  the  orangery  were  very  large  trees,  and  two  pair  of  myrtles  in  cafes,  cut  globe- 
wife,  the  beft  and  biggeft  I  had  feen :  large  buflies  in  pots  of  Marum  Syriacum.  Great 
ftore  of  tulips,  anemonies,'ranunculufes,  andother  flowers  in  beds,  in  tne  parterre,  each 
by  themfelves. 

Alfo  anemonies  and  ranunculufes  in  little  earthen  pots,  as  with  us;  but  in  very 
jight  mould.  Great  and  very  fair  laurus  tinufes  in  cafes.  ^  And,  which  was  fingular, 
along  one  of  the  garden  walls  were  planted  Abel  trees,  whofe  tops  were  difpofed 
aud  fpread  by  an  iron  treillage  into  arches  at  eq[ual  diftances,  which  bad  a  very  good 
efieAt 
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The  garden  of  the  Hoftel-fullie  had  nothing  remarkable  in  it. 

The  bed  piece  of  treillage  of  iron  bars  and  wood  intermixed,  is  that  fn  the  garden  of 
.  feu  Mons  Louvois.  And  this  is  one  of  the  neateft  gardens  in  Paris.  The  whole  upper 
end  is  adorned  with  a  noble  treillage  after  the  manner  of  a  triumphal  arch ;  it  coft  a  great 
fum  of  money.  There  are  four  ftatues  difpofed  on  pedeftals  under  it,  which  have  a  good 
effeft ;  thefe  are  antique,  rarely  good.  One  of  the  firft  empreflfes,  a  Diana,  an  Apollo, 
&c.  Here  the  walks  are  hard  gravel,  but  not  rolled.  On  one  fide  of  the  treillage  is  a 
large  aviary  well  ftored  with  birds. 

The  walls  of  the  green-houfe  are  matted ;  and  large  pans  of  iron  hang  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  tioufe,  ar  equal  diflances,  to  every  window  one ;  they  have  puUies  to 
let  them  down,  or  run  them  up  to  what  height  they  pleafe.  This  way  may  very  well 
correft  the  moiftnefs  of  the  air^  which  the  breath  of  the  plants  caufe,  and  fufficiently 
warm  thenr.  Hot  beds  puff  up  plants;  yet  a  warm  air  over  their  heads  may  be  as  ufei* 
ful  to  refrefli  and  nourilh  them  in  winter. 

The  laft  private  garden  I  faw  was  that  of  Mr.  Fumier,  a  few  days  before  we  left  the 
town*,  nothing  could  be  prettier.  At  the  upper  jend  a.  noble  treillage^  two  great  vafas 
of  iron,  painted  of  a  brafs  colour,  and  gilt. 

Here  I  faw  an  apple  t^ee  potted,  as  the  figs  and  oranges  ufed  to  be  y  it  was  the  white 
queenen,  (or  calvil  d'efte,)  the  item  of  the  bignefs  only  of  my  thumb,,  full  of  fruit  the 
firft  of  June. 

Many  pots  of  9edum  Pyramidale,.  now  a  moft  elegant  ornament.  But  nothing  is 
Bere  fo  pompous  as  double  red  and  ftriped  ftocks ;  which  they  multiply  with  care,  and 
their  pains  are  juftly  rewarded ;  with  a  thoufand  other  things^  which  my  (horttum  in. 
the  garden  would  not  give  me  leave  to  remember. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  thefe  private  gardens  inPlarisy  which  deferv^  feeing;,  but 
the  feafon  of  the  year  not  much  &vouring  our  curiofity,  we  did  not  much  enquire  after 
them.  * 

Hitherto  I  have  given  a  ftort  account  of  what  I  faw  moftly  in  Paris,  as  to  the  people, 
abroad  and  at  home ;  the  country  round  about  it,  is  full  of  populous  and  neat  towns, 
and  many  palaces  of  the  king  and  princes  of  the  blood,  which  are  not  to  be  equalled 
with  any  thing  we  have  in  England.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  lead  vou  any  further,, 
k  being  much  out  of  my  way  and  humour  to  go  to  court ;  but  becaule  it  was  my  for- 
tune to  be  at  Verfailles,  St.  Cloud.,  Marli,  and  Meudon,.!  will  venture  to  fay  fomething 
of  each.  ' 

Thefe  four  myal  palaces  and  their  gardens  poflfefs  a  barren  and  hilly  country,  as 
big  as  moft  counties  in  England ;  two  of  them,  Meudon  and  St.  Cloud,  have  the  prof, 
p^  of  F^is  under  them ;  but  the  former  hath  it  much  more  open  and  fully  than  the ' 
fatter. 

This  diftrifb  may  be  faid  to  be  les  Berceau-  des  Rovs,  or  the  nurfery  of  kings ;  for 
the  chief  of  the  blood  royal  are  lodged  here,  viz.  the  king,  Monfeigneur  the  dauphin, 
and  the  threegrandfons,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  d'Anjou,  and  Berry,  Monfieur  or 
the  king^s  brother,  and  his  fon  the  duke  of  Chartres,  and  Mademoifelle  his  daughter. 
All  thefe  are,  or  will  be  (as  it  is  eafy  to  guefs  by  the  growth  and  proportions  of  the 
youngeft)  very  hrge  and  well  ihaped  beautiful  people.  The  other  branch  of  the  blood 
royal,  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  as  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the 
princeiTes  his  daughters,  the  prince  of  Conti,  are  all  of  lefs  ftature,  but  very  well  (haped 
and  handfome. 

The  duke  du  Maune  and  the  conte  de  ToulouTe  I  did  not  fee ;  but  the  princefs  dow« 
ager  of  Conti  often,  who  is  without  difpute  one  of  the  moft  graceful  and  handfomeft 
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women  in  France,  and  metbinks  exceedii^gly  like  the  king  her  father,  at  I  rem  ember 
him  in  his  full  beauty,  when  I  firft  faw  him  in  the  year  65. 

Thefe  four  palaces  are  all  enth-ely  built  and  furniflied  in  this  king*s  time,  and  alKth^ 
gardens,  and  what  belongs  to  them. 

St.  Cloud  16  the  neareft  Paris,  and  the  caftle  is  very  magnificent,  and  moft  commodi- 
PU8*     The  great  faloon  and  the  gallery  are  extremely  well  painted. 

The  gardens  are  of  a  vaft  extent,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  compa&  * 

The  natural  woods  on  the  fouth«we(t  fide  the  houfe,  are  well  hufbandedy  and  cut 
into  fmall  and  bigger  alleys  to  fave  the  trees ;  which  they  have  had  fo  great  a  care  of, 
they  have  kept  them  (landing  not  only  in  the  alleys,  but  in  the  very  fteps  of  ilone  which 
are  made  to  defcend  into  the  alleys. 

In  the  other  parts  of  the  garden  the  alleys  are  moftly  treble,,  and  well  (haded,  run 
out  in.  vaft  lengths  of  feveral  miles,  every  where  bafins  and  jets  d'eaux ;  but  there  is  a 
cafcade,  which  I  faw  feveral  times  play,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  moft  beautiful  and  beft 
fumi(hed  with  water  of  any  in  France.  In  the  middle  of  the  large  bafin  amongft  the 
woods,  I  faw  a  jet  d^eau,  which  threw  up  a  fpout  of  water  ninety  feet  high,  and  did 
difcharge  itfelf  with  that  force,  that  it  made  a  mift  and  coolnefs  in  the  air  a  great  cottir 
pafs  round  about,  and  gave  now  and  then  cracks  like  the  going  offof  a  piftol;  fuch 
force  the  vent  of  wind  in  the  pipes  had« 

The  pipes  which  convey  the  water  are  compofed  of  iron  cylinders  three  feet 
long,  Ibme  ten,  forae  twraty  inches  diameter,  till  they  divide ;  and  thw  they  are  of 
*ead. 

I  was  once  Icindly  invited  to  St.  Cloud  by  Madame's  phyfidan,  Monfieur  Arlot,  who 
fent  his  coach  for  me  to  Paris,  and  nobly  treated  me ;  bdfore  dinner  he  carried  me  in 
his  coach  (for  this  privilege  is  granted  him)  into  aU  parts,  and  round  the  gardens } 
which  were  well  fiimiflied  with  alleys  and  walks,  adorned  with  cyprefs,  pines^  and  firs, 
cut  into  pyramids ;  and  water- workis  every  where  playing  in  abundance,  particularly  the 
gerbes  d*eau  were  very  fine,  that  is,  great  and  thick,  feeming  (treams  of  water  thrown 
up  into  the  air.  This  is  done  to  huiband  the  water  by  a  great  number  of  fmall  pipes 
like  a  (heaf,  to  reprefent  a  folid  pillar  of  water. 

Monfieur  has  added^  and  taken  into  this  vaft  garden,  a  new  acquifition  of  a  moun- 
tainous plain,  which  overlooks  all  the  country  round ;  and  will  no  doubt,  when  it  is 
modelled  by  that  admirable  contriver  Monf.  le  Noftre,  make  one  of  the  moft  delighl. 
All  places  in  the  world. 

From  the  baluftrade  in  the  upper  garden,  the  river  Seine,  and  a  vafl:  plain  bounded 
\>y  Paris,  is  to  be  feen,  and  makes  a  moft  delightful  profpeft. 

Thefe  vaft  riding  gardens  are  unknown  to  us  in  England,  and  fsfromemra  chival^ 
m  eh  carrojfe^  is  not  £ngli(h.  We  cannot  afford  to  lofe  fo  much  country  as  thofe  gardens 
take  up.  I  faw  in  fome  of  the  quarters  not  only  partridges  and  hares  plentifully,  but, 
which  I  wondered  at,  five  biches  or  female  red-deer  feeding. 

The  orangery  belonging  to  this  garden  is  very  large  and  magnificent,  paved  with 
marble,  and  was  filled  with  vaft  trees  in  cafes,  not  to  be  brought  4n  or  out  without 
proper  engines,  but  in  it  there  was  nothing  but  thofe  orange  trees,  oleanders,  and  lau- 
rus  tinufes.  He  goes  out  of  the  end  of  his  apartment,  that  is,  the  noble  painted  gallery 
is  continued  upon  a  level  with  the  orangery,  which  leads  diredly  into  an  afcending 
walk  of  a  vaft  length ;  and  alfo  fronts  or  flanks  all  along  the  parterre  or  flowa-  garden, 
where  they  are  difpofed  of  in  fummer.  At  this  treat  I  eat  of  a  preferve  or  wet  fweatmeat, 
made  of  orange  flowers,  incomparable;  and  the  hdy  obliged  me  with  the  maimer  of 
making  it« 
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Thoagh  there  were  WgH  and  proper  walls  for  fruit  in  many  parts  of  the  garden,  yet 
nothing  of  that  nature  was  to  be  found,  only  ordinary  and  infrudiferous  greens  were 
faftened  to  the  treillage,  which  are  the  linings  of  mofk  walls  here.  In  the  garden  are 
many  arbours  of  treillage,  pavilions,  &c.  of  iron  mixed  with  wood,  painted  green, 
with  honey-fuckles  running  up  them.  Thefe  gardens  have  above  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty  people  always  employed  to  keep  them  in  order ;  which  (lands  in  40,000  livres  a 
year. 

Another  time  I  dined  with  the  captain  of  the  caftle,  who  fhewed  me  all  the  apartments 
at  leifure.  I  eat  here  of  the  red-legged  partridge  taken  here  upon  thefe  hills ;  they 
are  much  lefs  here  than  in  Languedoc,  but  yet  far  better  tailed*  than  the  grey  partridge^ 
taken  in  the  fame  place.  This  was  the  beginning  of  April,  and  we  drank  our  wine  ia 
ice,  which  I  was  not  aware  of,  till  I  found  the  bad  effed  of  it  in  my  throat ;  and  the 
next  day  much  more;  but  it  went  off  again  without  any  great  trouble.  There  is  no  ani* 
Dial  that  abufes  itfelf  in  meat  and  driiik  as  man  does ;  we  daily  drink  exceflive  hot  and 
exceflive  cold ;  in  other  creatures  it  is  inflinfl  that  guides  them,  but  as  for  us  we  neither 
ad  by  infttnd  nor  reafon ;  but  betwixt  both  ioofely,  and  therefore  oitener  are  catched 
to  our  own  deftrudion. 

At  the  end  of  the  apartments  of  Monfieur,  are  a  fine  fet  of  clofets :  the  firft  you: 
tenter  is  fumifhed  with  great  variety  of  rock  chryftalis,  cups,  agates  upon  ftnall  ftands^ 
and  the  fides  of  the  rooms  are  lined  with  large  panes  of  looking-glafs  from  top  ta 
the  bottom,  with  Japan  vamiffa  and  paintings  of  equal  breadth  intermixt ;  which  bad 
a  marrellous  pretty  effed.  The  other  room  had  in  it  a  vaft  quantity  of  bijou,  and 
many  of  very  great  price  ^  but  the  Siam  pagods,  and  other  things  from  thence,^  were 
very  odd 

There  was  alfo  one  very  fmall  Roman  ftatue  of  white  marble,  not  ten  inches  high^ 
whidi  cod  20,000  crowns ;  one  leg  of  it  was  a  little  injured. .  It  feemed  a  piece  of  ad«^ 
mirable  workman(hip.  It  was  a  boy,  who  had  in  the  flart  of  his  tunic  a  litter  of  puppies^ 
and  the  bite))  lying  at  his  feet  and  looking  up. 

I  cannot  fay  much  of  Meudon,  becaufe  I  was  notwithm  the  houfe  or  park^  it  will  re* 
quire  yet  fome  time  to  bring  it  to  that  perfef^n  which  is  defigned ;.  for  that  Mdnfeigneur 
has  been  but  lately  poffefled  of  it.  The  road  from  Paria  to  it  is  yet  unpaved ;  but  the 
fituadon  is  admirable;  and  the  efplanade  before  the  houfe  is  like  a  vaft  baftion,  and 
commands  the  full  view  of  all^  the  champagne,  and  Paris  under  it.  The  gardens  are  very/ 
great,  but  I  only  coafted  them  and  the  houfe. 

As  to  the  palace  of  Verfailles,  (which  is  yet  fome  miles  further  within  the  moun«^ 
tainons  country,  not  unlike  Blackheath  or  Tunbridge)  it  is  without  difpute  the  moft 
magnificent  of  any  in  Europe.  Yet  what  of  it  was  firft  built,  and  much  admired  thir-^ 
ty  years,  is  now  no  longer  relifhed.  However  this  king  intends  to  rebuild  it  where  it 
is  faulty.  It  is,  as  I  faid,  placed  in  a  very  ungrateful  foil,  without  earth  proper  for 
herbs,  or  water ;  but  he  hath  brought  that  to  it  in  abundance^  and  made  the  ground: 
feoo  to  be  fruitful. 

There  are  books  writ  to  ^efcribe  this  famous  palacie  in  every  part ;  to  which  I  refer 
the  reader.  The  way  to  it  is  new,  and  in  fome  places  the  mountains  are  cut  down  for* 
ty  feet,  fo  that  now  you  enjoy  it  a  mile  in  profped  before  you  come  to  it ;;  it  opens  and 
cibfes  in  three  courts,  the  more  remoteft,  narrower  and  narrower ;  which  is  a  fault  j 
and  is,  as  I  was  told,  defigned  to  be  pulled  down,  and  made  into  one  noble  large  fquare 
court,  of  the  fame  order  of  building  as  that  magnificent  front  is  which  looks  upon  the 
gardens.  The  gilded  tiles  and  roof  have  a  marvellous  effe£l  in  profped.  The  efplanade 
towards  the  gardens  and  parterres  are  the  nobleft  things  that  can.  be  feen,  vaftly  great, 
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with  a  very  large  bafin  of  water  in  the  middle,  low  walled  round  with  white  marble,  on 
which  are  placed  a  great  number  of  incomparable  brazen  vafas,  and  large  brafs  figures 
couchant,  of  the  beft  mafters  in  foulpture  ;  it  were  endlefs  to  tell  all  the  furniture  of 
thefe  gardens,  of  marble  ftatues,  and  vafas  of  brafs  and  marble,  the  multitude  of  foun- 
tains, and  thofe  wide  canals  like  feas  running  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  bottom  of  the 
gardens,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

In  a  word,  thefe  gardens  are  a  country  laid  out  into  alleys  and  walks,  groves  of  trees, 
canals  and  fountains,  and  every  where  adorned  with  ancient  and  modem  ftatues  and 
vafas  innumerable.  ^ 

May  the  1 7th,  the  water  were  ordered  to  play  for  the  diverfion  of  the  Englifli  gen- 
tlemen. The  playing  of  the  fpouts  of  water,  thrown  up  into  the  air,  is  here  diverfi- 
fied  after  a  thoufand  fafhions.  The  theatre  des  eaux,  and  the  triumphal  arch  are  the 
moft  famous  pieces.  But  in  the  groves  of  the  left  hand,  you  have  iEfop's  fables, 
in  fo  many  pieces  of  water-works,  here  and  there  in  winding  alleys.  This  might  be 
faid  to  be  done  in  ufum  delphinh  It  is  pretty  to  fee  the  owl  wafhed  by  all  the  birds  j 
the  monkey  hugging  her  young  one,  till  it  fpouts  out  water  with  a  full  throat,  and 
open  mouthy  &c. 

The  orangery,  or  winter  confervatory  for  tubs  of  winter  greens,  is  what  corref- 
ponds  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  reft.  It  is  a  ftupendous  half  fijuare  of  under-ground 
vaults,  like  the  naves  of  fo  many  churches  put  together,  of  exquifite  workmanfhip  in 
hewn  ftone,  weH  Hgfited  and  open  to  the  fouth  fun.  It  contains  three  thoufand  cafas 
of  greens-;  whereof  near  two  thoufand  are  orange  trees,  and  many  hundreds  of  them 
are  as -big  as  generally  they  naturally  grow  in  the  earth.  Hence  amongft  them  are 
fome,  which  are  faid  to  be  in  cafes  from  the  time  of  Francis  the  Firft. 

They  did  not  think  fitting  to  put  them  out  this  year  till  the  latter  end  of  May ; 
and  indeed  their  oleanders,  laurels,  lentifcufes,  and  moft  other  greens,  had  fufiered 
miferably. 

In  the  pottagerie  (which  is  part  of  thefe  gardens,  and  hath  its  magnificence  alfo) 
there  are  feven  hundred  cafes  of  figs,  befides  wall  fruit  of  all  other  kinds.  By  all  the 
gardens  in  and  about  Paris,  I  perceived  they  are  very  fond  of  this  fruit. 

I  obferved  in  fmali  fiance  or  painted  pots  a  vaft  number  of  the  narrow  leaved 
Laurus  Alexandrina ;  alfo  Thlapfi  flore  albo,  Leucoii  folio,  latifolium ;  alfo  the  Se- 
dum  Pyramidale.  Thefe  are  not  yet  ornaments  in  our  gardens,  that  I  know  of,  nor 
a  great  many  other  plants,  which  I  obferved  in  flower  there ;  and  at  my  return  gave 
a  catalogue  of  them  to  Mr.  London  that  he  might  fend  for  them,  if  he  pleafed.  The 
plants  I  obferved  were  vivace  or  perennial. 

The  15th  of  May  my  lord  ambaflador  went  to  Marli,  where  the  waters  played  for 
his  diverfion. 

I  muft  needs  fay  it  is  one  of  the  pleafanteft  places  I  ever  faw,  or,  I  believe,  is  ia 
Europe ;  it  is  feated  in  the  bofom  or  upper  end  of  a  high  valley,  in  the  midft  of 
and  furrounded  with  woody  hills.  The  valley  is  clofed  at  the  upper  end,  and  gently 
defcends  forwards  by  degrees,  and  opens  wider  and  wider,  and  gives  you  the  profpeft 
of  a  vaft  plain  country,  and  the  river  Seine  running  through  it. 

Marli  is  a  fquare  houfe  raifed  upon  fteps,  and  terraced  on  all  fides :  the  four  fronts 
all  alike ;  and  the  doors  opening  into  the  garden  all  the  fame.  In  the  middle  an 
oftagon-hall,  running  up  domewife,  in  which  all  the  fide  rooms  meet ;  which  are  all 
rooms  of  ftate.  Above  are  twelve  lodgings,  with  a  narrow  gallery  leading  to  them. 
In  the  lower  rooms  at  Marli,  particularly  in  the  o£tagon-falon,  are  extraordinary  large, 
(fix  feet  at  leaft,)  marble,  or  rather  agate  tables}  to  the  beft  of  which  they  may  be 
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compared.  They  are  veined  like  wood,  and  of  an  amber  colour:  thefeare  the  admi- 
Table  efFeft  of  petrifadion.  Of  this  very  ftpne  I  have  feen  great  blocks  in  the  banks  of  the 
dropping  well  at  Knarelborough  in  Yorkfliire*  I  forgot  to  aflc  hero  whence  they  bad 
them. 

In  one  of  the  ground  rooms  was  a  femiclrcular  gilt  bar  or  rail,  which  took  off  and 
inclofed  the  upper  end  of  the  room :  within  the  bar  was  difpofed  feveral  rows  of  pon- 
cellain  or  ifine  china  on  gilt  (helves.  Here  at  the  corners,  within  the  bar,  opened  tw j 
fmall  doors,  whence  the  ambaflador  and  his  retmue  were  plentifully  ferved  with  cho- 
colate, tea,  and  cofFeie,  in  a  moft  obliging  manner.  Many  of  the  nobility  and  gentle* 
men  of  France  were  ordered  to  ajtend  him  there. 

The  two  fide  fronts  of  the  houfe  have  in  profpeft  great  alleys  cut  through  the  woods, 
and  paved  for  the  more  commodious  coming  down  to  the  houfe  j  which  is  defcending 
all  the  way. 

On  each  fide  tlie  valley,  dofe  under  the  woods,  run  along  in  a  lin^,  fix  fquare 
pavillions  or  fmaller  palaces  of  <Jie  very  fame  figure  and  beauty  with  the  Mother  Houfe ; 
at  equal,  but  large  diftances,  as  five  hundred  paces.  The  fix  on  the  right  hand  the 
garden  are  for  the  men ;  the  other  fix  on  the  left  are  for  the  women  of  quality  whom 
the  king  weekly  appoints,  upon  a  lifl;  given,  to  attend  him,  and  enjoy  the  pleafure  of 
this  retirement,  as  I  may  fay^  from  court.  Before  thofe  pavillions,  and  betwixt  them,  are 
the  finefl  alleys  and  walks  imajginable,  with  fountains,  and  all  the  decorations  of  treillage 
and  flowers.  Such  a  fhew  of  not  ordinary  tulips  in  broad  beds,  of  one  thoufand  paces 
long,  every  where,  all  this  vaft  garden  over,  in  their  full  beauty,  was  a  nrioft  furprifing 
fight.  I  could  not  forbear  to  Jay  to  the  Duke  de  Villeroy,  who  was  pleafed  much  to  acw 
company  me  in  this,  ,walk,  that  fure  all  the  gardens  in  France  had  contributed  to  this 
profufion  of  flowers;  which  he  tpok  fo  well,  that  the  Mariflial  his  father,  afterwards 
detached  hinifelf  to  fingle  me  out,  and  very  obligingly  embraced  me,  and  faluted  me 
with  a  kifs,  and  followed  it  with  very  kind  and  familiar  difeourfe. 

The  cafcade  coming  down  from  the  brow  of  the  hill,  on  that  front  of  the  houfe  which 
refpeSs  and  ftands  near  it,  was  new  and  fingular,  and  of  the  king's  own  invention,  as  in- 
deed,  all  the  garden  Ijefides.  From  the  houfe  it  appeared  a  broad  river,  quietly  gliding 
down  the  hill ;  but  when  I  went  jiear  it,  I  found  it  compofed  of  fifty^two  large  fquare 
and  fhallow  bafiqs  of  water,  difpofed  at  right  angles,  and  not  declining,  but  falling  over 
one  into  another. 

In  the  garden  were  many  fountains,  nobly  adorned,  and  had  variety  of  water  pipes 
playing  up  into  the  air  in  them.  Here  are  fome  gerbes  of  a  fingular  fafhioa,  with  a  cir« 
cle  of  a  great  number  of  large  pipes,  within  at  lead  two  feet  diameter ;  which  made 
the  appearance  of  a  vaft  pillar  of  water.  There  was  one  jet  d'eau  in  the  bottom'of  the 
garden,  which  we  were  told  threw  up  water  120  feet  high;  for  of  50  and  more 
fountains,  we  faw  but  thofe  on,  the  fide  alleys  to  play ;  moft  of  the  great  bafins  in  the 
middle  were  mendiifg  and  dry.  To  furni(h  all  this  water,  there  is  a  moft  ftupendous 
machine,  which  was  invented  by  two  Liegois.  This  machine  forces  the  water  up  560 
feet,  from  the  river  Seine,  to  the  top  of  the  <ower  or  aquedufl.  It  throws  up  5700 
inches  of  water  by  almoft  continued  ruftations  or  quick  pulfes.  It  is  wrought  by  14 
wheels  of  32  feet  diameter  each,  fet  in  the  river,  and  carried  about  night  and  day  by  its 
ftream. 

This  invention  is  the  fame  with  what  is  pradlifed  in  the  deep  coal-pits  about  Leeds  in 
Lower- Germany;  fo  that  to  fee  the  engines,  and  a  great  number  of  iron  cylinders  or 
water-pipes,  lying  bare  above  ground,  and  runniag  up  a  vaft  mountain^  is  to  imagine  a 
deep  coal-mine  turned  wrongfide  outward.. 
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Th^  tree  moft  in  ufe  here,  was  the  fmall -leaved  horne-beam;  which  ferves  for  ar- 
cades,  berceaus ;  and  alfo  ftandards  with  globular  heads :  at  the  foot  of  which  they 
have  planted  little /prigs  of  the  fame  of  a  foot  and  half  high  ;  and  alfo  in  fome  places 
in  like  manner,  whole  areas  full  of  them ;  which  cut  fmooth  afid  level  make  the  fined 
green  hedges  I  ever  few  ;  fome  of  thefe  low  hedges  were  twelve  feet  broad,  and  in  a 
barren  and  dry  climate  fupply  very  artificially  the  ufe  of  grafs-plots. 

It  is  certainly  very  commendable  in  the  king,  who  pleafes  himfelf  in  planting  and 
pruning  the  trees  with  his  own  hand,  to  make  ufe  of  no  other  trees  but  what  the  neigh- 
bouring woods  afford ;  fo  that  it  is  admirable  to  fee  whole  alleys  of  pole  hedges  of  great, 
height,  and  long  rows  of  goodly  ftandard  globes  of  eighteen  months  growth  only. 

If  this  great  king,  as  he  grows  older,  (hould  take  a  fancy  to  place  himfelf  in  a  warmer 
climate,  (and  he  has  a  good  one  of  his  own,  as  any  under  the  fun,  in  Languedoc)  as 
he  does  his  winter  greens  in  proper  houfes ;  (and  methinks,  this  inftance  alone  (hould 
be  fufEcient,  to  convince  him  of  the  necefSty  there  is  to  cherifli  decaying  nature,  and 
that  a  naturally  warm  air  is  a  better  fence  than  cloaths  or  fire)  what  wonders  would  not 
his  purfe  and  pafiion  for  planting  do  therel 

The  next  woods  in  Languedoc  would  afford  laurel,  and  myrtles  for  pole  hedges;  len- 
tifcus*s^and  phylarea's  in  as  great  abundance,  as  hazel  or  thorn  with  us.  Alfo  jafmins 
for  arbors  and  treillage;  ciftus's  ^nd  rofemary,  and  a  hundred  other  fweet  fmelling  woody 
ihrubs  grow  every  where  in  the  fields,  to  furnilh  the  pots  and  vafa. 

There  the  tall  cypres's  grow  of  themfelves,  to  60  and  100  feet  high,  4ikefo  many 
towers ;  and  alfo  tonfil  at  pleafure,  for  the  moft  beautiful  pole  hedges  imaginable.  The 
very  fields  are  moft  excellent,  and  well  furniflied  parterres  of  flowers,  and  arenaturally 
pdttageries,  or  kitchen  gardens.  The  vineyards  are  very  orchards ;  and  all  the  moft 
tender  fruits  with  us  are  there  ftandards ;  as  figs,  and  grapes  of  all  forts,  apricots, 
peaches,  nedarines, )ujubs,^&c.  The  delicious  and  large  cherries;  and  whatever  has 
been  faid  to  the  contrary,  pippins  and  pears  there  are  in  far  greater  perfection  than  with 
us,  or  in  any  parts  of  France  elfe,  befides  that  happv  climate. 

What  was  it  for  fo  great  a  king  to  make  a  walk  from  Marli  to  Montpellier,  or  (if  I 
might  choofe)  to  Pefcenas,  feated  in  the  bofom  of  a  well  watered  valley,  inclofed  with 
perifumed  hills.  Lis  not  halffo  far  as  betwixt  Labor  and  Agria,  two  feats  the  Mogul 
.  has  thus  joined.  This  would  eternife  his  name,  above  any  palace  he  has  yet  built,  and 
bring  to  himfelf  much  health  in  his  old  age.  The  gardens  of  the  Hefperides,  and  the 
labyrinths  of  Cande,  fo  famous  in  hiftory,.  would  be  nothing  to  fuch  wonderful  per- 
forroances,  as  his  abilities  and  happy  genius  is  capable  of.  For  befides  the  natural  pro^ 
duft  of  the  country,  the  climate  alfo  is  capable  of  producing,  and  nourifliing  with 
fmall  art  and  expence,  whatever  plants  both  the  Indies  can  afford.  Whereas,  at  this 
end  of  the  world,  we  drudge  in  vain  ;  and  force  a  pleafure  which  is  dead  and  gone 
before  we  can  well  enjoy  it :  we  have  indeed  a  kind  of  fhew  of  the  fummcr  delights, 
but  all  on  a  fudden  we  drop  into  a  long  and  tedious  winter  again.  But  we  love  the 
places  we  are  ufed  to,  or  born  ir.  Man,  to  fay  the  truth,  is  a  very  animal,  as  any 
quadruped  of  them  all ;  and  moft  pf  his  adions  are  refolvable  into  inftinft,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  principles  which  cuftom  and  education  have  fuperinduced. 

The,  pleafure  of  feeing  is  fcarce  to  be  tired ;  but  yet  after  two  or  three  hours  walk 
in  fo  fine  and  great  a  garden,  I  was  forced  to  make  a  halt  behind  the  company,  and  glad 
to  retire  to  the  gilt  bureau  in  the  palace  again,  to  refrefh  myfelf,  where  I  foui;d  fome 
of  the  king's  officers  waltingv,  and  fome  other  gentlemen  of  the  houfehold,  who  had 
made  feveral  campaigns  in  Flanderr.  I  had  now  more  a  mind  to  a  glafs  of  cool  Bur- 
gundy, than  the  infignificant  Indian  liquors  j  which  though  I  knew  was  agalnft   the 
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fenftity  of  tfce  place,  yet  nothing  was  denied  me  a  ftranger.  Here  being  alone,  we  fell 
into  difcourfe  of  the  Fnglifti,  and  of  their  king.  I'hey  willingly  allowed  the  Eiiglifh 
to  be  truly  brave;  and  now  in  peace  they  found  alfo>  that  they  were  as  civil,  and  well 
bred,  as  brave ;  that  no  nation  had  given  the  king  and  his  court  that  fatisl'aftion  that  the 
Englifli  had  done;  being  curious  and  inquilitive  after  all  ^ood  things;  they  did  fee  a 
great  difference  betwepn  them  and  other  nations;  they  did  not  {tare,  and  carelefsly  run' 
abou^f,  or  hold  up  their  heads,  and  defpife  what  they  faw  ;  bufhad  a  truerelifli  of  every 
good  thing,  and  made  a  good  judgment  of  what  was  commendable ;  and  therefore  the 
king  took  pleafure  to  have  them  fliewed  every  thing.  This  difcourfe  of  the  Enghih  they 
concluded  with  a  great  encomium  of  King  William, 

As  for  their  own  king  they  were  much  in  the  praife  of  him,  as  one  may  eafily  ima- 
gine :  that  his  rttirement  hither  was  moftly  for  his  health  ;  that  he  left  Verfailles  every 
Tuefday  night,  and  came  hither  with  a  fcleft  company  of  lords  and  ladies ;  that  ke  re- 
turned not  till  Saturday  night,  and  fometimes  intermitted  ten  or  fourteen  days;  fo  that 
he  fpent  half  of  his  time  here  in  repofe  ;  that  he  was  the  moft  affable  prince  in  the  world, 
and  never  out  of  humour,  of  a  pleafant  and  open  converfation  where  it  pleafed  him-; 
eafy  of  accefs,  and  never  fent  any  one  away  difcontented ;  the  mofl  bountiful  mafter  in 
the  world,  of  which  there  were  ten  thouf^nd  inftances  ;  nothing  of  merit  iu  any  kind, 
but  he  moft  readily  and  cheerfully  rewarded,  ever,  of  late  years  a^  Feaft,  preferring  the 
virtuovis  J  fo  on  the  other  hand,  he  never  fpared  the  rebellious  and  obftinate ;  that  the 
government  of  his  people  coulchnot  be  carried  on  with  lefs  feverity  and  ftriftnefs  ;  nor 
the  taxes  which  were  neceffary  to  fupport  it,  raifed  ;  that  he  delighted  not  in  blood  or 
perfecution  ;  but  that  the  art  of  government  had  different  rules,  according  to  the  cli- 
mate and  nature  of  the  people,  where  and  upon  whom  it  was  to  be  put  in  praftice.  His 
great  wifdom  appeared  in  nothing  more,  than  in  preferving  himfelf  amidit  his  troops, 
his  converts,  his  court  and  numerous  family,  all  in  a  manner  fit  for  the  throne.  The 
greatnefs  of  his  mind,  and  magnificence,  in  his  buildings.  This  was  the  fum  of  the  dif- 
courfe thefe  gentlemen  were  pleafed  to  entertain  me  with. 

At  my  return  to  Paris  I  was  to  fee  the  pipinerie,  or  royal  nurfery  of  plants,  in  the 
Fauxbourg  of  St.  Honorie.;  where  I  met  the  mafter  or  comptroller  of  it,  Monfieur 
Morley,  one  of  the  uftiers  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  king. 

He,  like  the  reft  of  the  iFrench  nation,  was  civil  to  me ;  and  fliewed  me  a  written 
almanac  of  flowering  plants  for  the  whole  year,  which  hefaid  was  an  original;  it  might 
indeed,  be  fo  in  French,  but  we  have  had  almanacs  for  fruit  and  flowers,  for  every 
month  in  the  year,  printed  divers  times,  for  above  this  30  years,  thanks  to  Mr,  Evelyn. 

This  ground  inclofed  with  high  waHs  is  vaftly  big,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  fupply  the 
kings*  gardens  ;  here  are  feveral  acres  of  young  pines,  cypreffes,  vues,  &c.  alfo  vaft  beds 
of  {lock  July  flowers,  of  all  forts  of  bulbes,  as  tulips,  daffodills,  crocus's,  &c.  and  there- 
fore  I  could  eafily  believe  him  when  he  told  me,  he  had  fent  from  hence  to  Marli  alone, 
in  four  years  time,  eighteen  millions  of  tulips  and  other  bulbous  flowers,  for  which  he 
offered  to  ftiew  me  his  memoirs. 

He  further  told  me,  that  the  furnifliing  the  Trianon  (a  peculiar  houfe  of  pleafure, 
with  its  parterres  at  the  end  of  the  gardens' at  Verfailles)  with  flower  pots  in  feafon, 
every  fourteen  days  in  the  fummer,  took  up  no  lefs  than  ninety-two  thou&nd  pots  from 
hence. 

Alfo  from  hence  he  could  plant  and  furnifh  in  fourteen  days  time,  any  new  garden  the 
king  fliould  caufe  to  be  made. 

Here  befides  the  plants  common  to,  us  and  them,  I  faw  a  multitude  of  pots  well  con- 
ditioned of  ftaechas  citrina  folio  latiufculo. 
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Alfo  a  fort  of  cotila,  which  bore  large  fun  flowers  or  marijgoMs,  propagated  by  flips^ 
called  by  bim  Amaroutre. 

In  this  ground  are  feveral  houfes  to  lodge  the  tender  winter  greens ;  amongft  the  reft 
there  is  one  very  large,  which  I  may  call  the  infirmary  of  fick  orange  trees ;  which 
coming  from  Genoa  by  fea,  are  here  depofited  in  a  peculiar  green  houfe;  and  there 
were  in  it,  and  then  aftually  carrying  out  into  the  air,  (it  was  the  a^d  of  May  our  ftyle) 
300  trees  in  cafes  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh  j  but  after  ten,  and  foifie  after  feven* 
teen  years  cherifhing,  had  not  yet  got  heads  decent  enough  to  be  removed,  and  to 
appear  at  court,  they  being  often  forced  to  lop  both  tops  and  root,  that  they  might  re-^ 
cover  th' m. 

After  all,  it  muftbe  faid,  that  this  magnificence,  and  the  number  of  thefe  palaces  and 
gardens,  are  the  beft  and  moft  commendable  effedt  of  arbitrary  government.  If  thefe  ex* 
pences  were  not  in  time  of  peace,  what  would  be  this  king's  riches,  and  the  extreme  po- 
verty of  the  people  ?  for  it  is  faid,  that  every  three  yearsy  fome  fay  much  oftener,  he  has 
all  the  wealth  of  the  nation  in  his  coffers;  fo  that  there  is  a  neceffityhe  fhould  have  as 
extravagant  and  incredible  ways  of  expending  it,  that  it  may  have  its  due  circulation 
amongft  the  people. 

But  when  this  vaft  wealth  and  power  is  ttirned  to  the  difturbance  and  deftrudlion  of 
mankind,  it  is. terrible;  and  yet  it  hath  itsufe  too  :  we  and  all  Europe  have  been  taught,., 
by  the  induftry  of  this  great  king,  mighty  improvements  in  war ;  fo  that  Europe  has  been 
thefe  twelve  years  an  over-match  for  the  Turk  ;  and  we  for  France  by  the  continuation 
of  the  war.   The  forty  millions  fterling  which  the  late  war  hath,  and  will  coft  England,  - 
before  all  is  piaid,  was  well  beftowed,  if  it  had  been  for  no  other  end,  than  to  teach,  us 
the  full  ufe  and  praftice  of  war ;  and  in  that  point  to  equal  us  with  our  neighbours. 
,     It  was  obferved  by  Polybius  of  the  Romans,  that  wherever  they  met  with  an  ene- 
my, that  had  better  weapons  than  themfelves,   they  changed  with  them ;  this  docility 
gained  them  the  empire  of  the  world.     On  the  contrary,  thofe  late  eaftern  tyrants  have 
defpifed  learning,  and  confequently  muft  fubmit  to  the  more  reined  valour  of-Europe. 
1  fay,  the  effefts  of  arbitrary  government,  both  in  war  and  peace,  are  (lupendous. 

The  Roman  Emperors,  becaufe  abfolute  lords  of  the  people,  far  out-did  the  common- 
wealth in  magnificent  buildings,  both  public  and  private.^  Auguftus  left  Rome  a  mar- 
ble city^  which  he  found  of  brick  only.  Nero  burnt  it  and  rebuilt  it,  and  a  golden  pa- 
lace for  himfelf,  like  a  city.  Vefpafkm  and  Titus  built  amphitheatres  an4  baths  far 
furpafling  any  buildings  now  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  in  one  of  which  1 20,000  per- 
jbns  might  fee  and  hear,  and  be  feated  with  more  convenience  than  upon  our  ftages. 
Adrian  vifitt^d  moft  parts  of  the  world,  on  purpofe  to  build  cities.  Trajan  had  his  natne 
©n  every  wall,  which  he  either  reftored  or  built.  His  pillar,  and  bridge  over  the  Danube 
are  ftupendous  monutnents  of  his  expences. 

The  Egyptian  kings  built  them  monuments,  wherrfn  they  flaved  their  whole  nation, 
and  wbich-are  the  wonders  of  the  world"  to  this  day,  the  obelilks  I  mean,  and  pyramids. 

The  Afiatic  Emperors  of  China  and  Japan  have  outdone  the  Europeans  in  this  kmd 
cf  imraenfe  buildings,  as  the  wall  in  China,  the  cut  rivers,  and  fluices,  and  bridges  there. 
In  Japan  the  buiidin^aare  nolefs  incredibly  great. 

Of  this  abfolirte  dominion  we  have  examples  even  in  thofe  two- American  empires,  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  In  this  laft,  mere  nature  forced  impoflibilities  without  art,  tools,  or 
fcience.  The  Cufco  fortrefs  was  a  mafter-piece,  where  ftones  were  laid  upon  ftones, 
which  no  engine  of  ours  could  carry,  orraife  up;  or  tools  bettor poliih,  and  fit  toge- 
ther ;  where  a  country  near  a$  big  as  all  Europe,  was  turned  into  a  garden,  and  culti- 
vated better  than  Verfaillesy  and  water-works  brought  to  play  and  overfprcad  fome 
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tfioufamls  of  miles,  where  it  never  rains.     This  was  the  only  arbitrary  government  well 
applied  to  the  good  of  mankind,  I  ever  met  with  in  hiftory  ;  yrhere -roads  and  ftore- 
houfes  of  food  and  raiment  were  the  guides,  and  numbered  the  miles  for  the  travellers, , 
and  the  whole  empire  turned  into  an  ufeful  and  intelligible  map. 
.  As  for  the  Turks,  Perfians,  and  Mogul,  the  whole  empire  is  intended  folely  for  the 
pleafure  of  one  man ;  and  here  even  tyranny  itfelf  is  foully  abufed. 

Yet  I  fliould  be  loth  to  fee  them  in  any  kind  exemplified  in  England.  In  our  happy 
ifland  we  fee  furh  palaces  and  gardens,  as  are  for  the  health  and  eafe  of  man  only ;  and 
what  they  want  in  magnificence,  they  have  in  neatnefs.  There  is  not  fuch  a  thing  as  a 
gravel  walk  in  or  about  Paris,  nor  a  roller  of  any  fort ;  when  it  rains  the  TuUleries  are 
mut  up,  and  one  walks  in  dirt  fome  days  after.  The  grafis  plots,  or,  as  they  call  them 
bowling  greens,  are  as  ill  kept,  they  clip  them  and  beat  them  with  flat  beaters  as  they 
do  their  walks.  ITiis  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I  faw  in  the  garden  of  the  Prince  of 
Condc  in  Paris  ;  where  there  was  a  grafTy  circle  of" about  four  feet  wide,  round  one  of 
the  fountains  in  the  middle  of  the  garden;  to  keep  this  down,  and  make  it  of  a, finer 
turf,  the  gardener  had  tethered  two  black  lambs,  and  two  white  kids,  at  equal  diftances, 
which  fed  upon  it.  Whatever  the  effeft  was,  I  thought  it  fooked  pretty  enough ;  and 
the  little  animals  were  as  ornamental,  as  the  grafs. 

All  the  pai  tings  and  prints  made  of  late  years  of  the  king  makehim  look  very  old  ; 
which  in  my  imnd  is  not  fo ;  for  he  is  plump  in  the  face,  and  is  well  coloured,  and  feems 
healthy,  and  eats  and  drinks  heartily,  which  I  faw  him  do  ;  this  is  certainly  an  injury 
to  him,  and  poflibly  in  complaifance  to  the  Dauphin,  or  worfe.  This  is  the  meaneft 
compliment  I  have  known  the  French  guilty  of  towards  their  prince ;  for  there  are  every 
where  exprcflions  of  another  nature  all  over  Paris.  Seethe  Defcriptionof  Paris,  where 
they  are  coUeQed  and  at  large.  The  Romans  under  Auguftus,  (the  firft  abfolate 
matter  of  that  people,  as  this  king  is  of  the  French  ?  had  upon  this  fubjedl  from  the  peo- 
ple a  much  finer  thought,  and  wifli,  De  nojiris  annis  tibi  Jupiter  augeat  annos. 

However  it  be,  the  king  feems  not  to  like  Verfailles  fo  well  as  he  did  ;  and  has  an 
opinion,  that  the  air  is  not  fo  good,  as  elfewhere  ;  he  leaves  it  (as  I  faid)  every  week  on" 
Tuefday  night,  and  goes  moftly  to  Marli,  or  Meudon,  and  fometimes  to  the  Trianon, 
which  is  but  at  the  end  of  the  gardens,  and  returns  not  to  Verfailles  till  Saturday 
night :  bcfides  his  extraordinary  removes  to  Fontainbleau.  I  wonder  no  body  puts 
him .  in  mind  of  that  paradife  of  France,  Lanp^uedoc,  where  he  may  be  with  eafe  in 
four  days,  at  the  rate  that  kings  ufe  to  travel.  I  had  this  difcourfe  at  table  with  one  of 
the  introdufteurs  to  the  ambaflador  at  Verfailles;  but  he  could  not  bear  it,  it  being  againft 
the  intereft  of  all  fettled  courts  to  remove,  though  it  were  never  fo  good  for  their 
prince's  health,  I  remember  but  of  one  mftanee  in  hiftory,  and  that^was  Aurenzebe 
the  Great  Mogul,  who  in  his  middle  age  fell  defperately  fick,  and  lonc^  languiflied  at 
Labor ;  but  took  advice  of  fome  body  about  him,  and  went  in  his  own  kii>gdom  a  pro- 
grefs  of  one  thoufand  miles  to  Cafimire,  ^  very  mild  and  temperate  cEmate,  where 
he  recovered,  and  lived  to  above  a  hundred  years  old,  and  is  yet  alive  for  ought  I  know. 

The  king  now  feldora  or  never  plays,  but  contents  himfelf  fometimes  with  looking  on ; 
but  he  hath  formerly  been  engaged,  and  has  loft  great  fums.  Monfieur  S.  rooked  him 
of  near  a  million  of  livres  at  baflet,  by  putting  falfe  cards  upcm  him  ;  but  was  imprifoned 
and  baniQied  for  it  fome  years. 

Before  I  give  over  the  buiinefs  of  gardens  and  country,  1  will  add  fome  remarks, 
which  feemed  particular  and  new  to  me. 

In  the  kitchen  gardens  at  and  near  Paris,  are  a  great  number  of  apricot  flandards  ; 
but  kept  low  \  very  full  of  bloflbms^  and  good  bearers. 
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They  tiiake  a  conferva  of  the  fruit ;  which  I  like  above  anyof  their  wet  fvceetmeats ; 
it, was  made  by  cutting  them  into  thin  flices,  and  throwing  away  the  (lone  ;  which  our 
people-  fpare  fometlmes,-  and'  leave  in  the  flefli  intire,  and  fpoils  the  fweetmeat,  and  fets 
it  a  freaing. 

They  employ  the  ftones  in  brandy,  and.  diflilthem  in  fpirits. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  v,'d  had  ftore  of  afparagus,  but  they  were  often  fo  bitter,  to 
me  at  leafl,  that  there  was  little  ple^fure  in  eating  them.  It  is  certain  they  were  much 
worfe,  than  ours  in  England  in  that  particular.  Which  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  wild 
^fparagus,  which  grows  plentifully  with  us  on  the  fea  coafl  in  IJncolnfhire,  This  is 
very  fair  to  the  eye;  yet  no  culture  of  our  gardens,  by  often  tranfplanting,  could  make 
it  eatable.  I  fancy  the  afparagus  recovers  fomething  of  its  natural  force  in  d  warmer 
climate ;  for  tlic  fweet  tafte  is  as  it  were  a  mark  of  defeneration.  If  they  would  have 
them  good  here^  they  muft  renew  the  feed  from  England  or  Holland. 
The  wild  afparagus  of  Languedoc  is  another  plant  called  Corruda. 
1  procured  out  of  Languedoc  a  fort  of  Pnecox  vine,  about  fifty  plants,  by  the  Cler- 
niont  carrier  ;  the  which  I  gave  to  Mr.  London,  our  king's  gardener,  for  my  lord  am- 
balfador.  This  grape  is  white,  very  thin  fdnned,  and  clear  as  a  drop  of  water;  it  is 
ufually  ripe  at  St.  John's-mafs  in  July  at  Montpeliier,  where  it  is  called  Des  Unies. 

There  are  alfo  in  this  town  Precox  grapes,  as  Dr.  Turhefort  told  me  in  the  phyfic 
garden ;  but  whether  the'  fame  with  the  Unies  I  know  not. 

I  have  f-.id  they  delight  much  in  figs  in  pots  or  cafes;  by t  here  is  another  way  of 
preferving  the  fig  trees  fet  in  the  g^round,  which  is  much  praftifed  ;  and  that  is  to  lap, 
and  tie  them  up  in  lon^  ftraw,  from  top  to  bottom  ;  for  which  they  are  placed  at  a 
little  diflance  from  the  walls.  This  alfo  is  pradifed  to  fuch  trees  as  ftand  in  the  middle 
of  the  parterre ;  they  did  not  open  them  till  mid-May. 

The  exotic  trees,  which  the  Parifians  moft  delight  in,  for  their  garden  walks,  and  for 
the  (hade  in  their  courts,  are  the  Maroniers,  or  horfe  chefnuts,  of  which  they  have  in- 
numerable  ;  for  the  fruit  ripens  very  well  here,  and  comes  up  of  itfelf.  Alfo  the  Acacia 
Rovini,  which  is  very  common,  and  makes  pretty  alleys,  and  which  they  lop  and  turn 
to  pollards,  with'  good  effedb ;  but  of  thefe  laft  the  leaves  are  late  in  putting  forth,  it 
being  the  15th  of  May  our  ftyle,  when  thefe  trees  were  fcarce  green. 

May  25.  When  1  took  my  leave  of  Monfieur  Valliant,  I  found  him  in  his  flower  gar- 
den  ;  he  (hewed  me  a  parcel  of  ranunculufes,  in  full  flower,  whiqh  he  had  received  but 
two  years  before  from  Confl;antinople ;  they  were  very  beautiful  and  rare,  at  lead  fuch 
as  I  had  never  feen ;  as  pure  white,'  white  and  green,  white  and  ftriped  with  carnation, 
pure  carnation  or  rofe-colour,  ftriped  carnation,  &c. 

Of  thefe  he  had  fold  fome  a  pidole  a  root,  and  hoped  in  a  year  or  two  to  be  more  ^' 
plentifully  (locked  with  them,  that  he  might  afford  them  cheaper.     I  did  fee  afterwards 
a  few  of  them  in  the  royal  pipinerie,  and  alfojn  the  feedfnian's  garden,  Monfieur  Le 
Febre :  but  both  came  from  him. 

I  alfo  took  notice  of  his  iron  cradles  or  hoops  over  his  beds,  which  were  removea- 
ble,  and  to  be  made  higher  and  lower,  according  to  the  height  and  nature  of  the  flowers 
they  were  defigned  to  cover.  This,  me  thought,  was  far  beyond  all  the  inventions  of 
wooden  covers,  and  might  with  faiUcloths  and  mats  well  ferve  for  a  fort  of  portable 
green  houfe,  to  the  lefs  tender  plants. 

I  faw  Le  Febre*s  flower-garden.  May  g.  The  tulips  were  in  their  prime;  indeed, 
he  had  a  very  large  and  plentiful  colledion.  The  panachcc  or  (Iriped  tulips  were 
many,  and  of  great  variety.  He  obferved  to  me,  that  from  his  large  and  numerous 
beds  of  felf-flowered  tulips,  that  is,  of  one  colour,  as  red,  yelbw,  &c.  they  expefted 
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yearly  fome  ftriped  ones,  which  if  perfefl:,  that  is,  ftriped  in  all  the  fix  leaves,  would 
but  doubtfully  continue,  and  perhaps  return  to  their  former  (late  the  next  year ;  but  if 
tyhe  laboured,  or  did  not  finifli  the  ftripings  of  all  the  fix  leaves  the  firft  year,  there 
were  better  hopes  of  their  continuing  in  that  (late. 

Though  I  had  no  mind  to  defcend  mto  the  ftone-pits,  which  are  like  our  mines,  well- 
fafhion,  and  the  ftones  wound  up  with  great  wheels,  to  hufl^and  the  foil  over  them: 
yet  I  went  tp  Vanre,  three  miles  from  the  town,  which  is  a  ridge  of  Hills  that  runs  along 
to  the  obfervatory.  Here  the  quarries  are  open  on  the  fide  of  the  hill,  as  with  us.  In 
thofe  I  obferved  two  or  three  layers  of  ftone,  two  or  three  foot  thick,  moftly  made  up 
of  (hells,  or  ftones  in  the  fa(hion  of  (hellsr  Amongft  thefe  (hell-ftones  the  moft  re- 
markable for  bignefs  was  a  certain  fmooth  and  long  buccinum,  tapering  with  very 
many  fpires.  I  meafured  one  whofe  firft  fpire  was  eight  inches  diameter,  the  full 
length  I  could  not  fo  well  come  at ;  yet  holding  proportion  with  thofe  of  the  kind 
which  lay  flat,  and  which  we  could  fee  in  their  full  length,  it  muft  have  been  a  foot 
long  at  lealK  There  is  no  buccinum  in  any  of  our  feas  a  quarter  fo  big.  Here,  are 
many  of  this  fpecies.  Alfo  other  large  turbinated  ftones,  which  come  near  fome  of 
the  Weft  India  kinds  of  mufic  (hells,  of  which  genus  yet  there  are  none  in  the  Euro-  . 
pean  feas. 

Thefe  layers  of  ftone  mixed  with  (hell-figured  bodies,  are  at  certain  diftances  in  the 
rock,  and  other  rocks  void  of  (hells  interpofed. 

Fanciful  men  may  think  what  they  pleafe  of  this  matter ;  fure  I  am,  until  the  hiftory 
of  nature,  and  more  pai  ticularly  that  of  minerals  and  fo(fils  is  better  looked  into,  and 
more  accurately  diftinguiihed,  all  reafoning  is  in  vain.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  where  men 
are  moft  in  the  dark,  there  impudence  reigns  moft,  as  upon  this  fubjeft  :  they  are  not 
content  fairly  to  diffent,  but  to  infult  every  body  elfe.  In  like  manner  upon  the  fub- 
jefl:  of  mineral  waters  j  how  many  fcriblers  have  there  been  without  any  knowledge  of 
fd(rils? 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  worth  the  noting,  but  it  (hews  the  humour  of  the  French, 
that  I  faw  in  fome  country  towns  near  Paris,  the  church  wall  near  the  top  had  a  two 
feet  broad  mourning  lift,  which  compaflTed  the  whole  church  like  a  girdle,  and  on  this 
was  at  ct  rtain  diftancts,  painted  the  arms  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  was  dead. 

I  (hall  conclude  what  1  have  to  fay.further,  with  the  air  of  Paris,  and  the  ftate  of  health 
and  phyfic  there. 

'1  he  air  of  Paris  is  drier  than  that  of  England,  notwithftanding  the  greateft  part  of 
the  city  is  placed  in  a  dirty  miry  level ;  the  muddy  banks  of  the  river  Seine  witnefs 
this ;  alfo  the  old  Latin  name  of  Paris,  Lutetia  ;  but  fome  of  therr^  are  unwilling  to  de- 
rive it  from  Lutum,  though  there  are  feveral  other  towns  in  France,  formerly  more 
confiderable  than  }t,  of  that  very  name  ;  but  from  the  Greek  original,  as  Tolo?iy  Toloufa^ 
which  in  that  language  fignify  black  dirt.  We  have  an  undoubted  experiment  of  the 
different  temper  of  the  air  in  our  Philofophic  Tranfactions ;  where  it  is  demonftrated, 
that,  there  falls  twice* as  much  rain  in  England,  as  at  Paris;  regifters  of  both  having 
carefully  been  kept,  for  fo  many  years,  both  here  and  in  France. 

From  this  quantity  of  rain  with  us,  our  fields  are  much  greener ;  and  it  was  a  pleafing 
furprife  to  me  at  my  return,  failing  up  the  river  of  Thames,  to  fee  our  green  fields 
and  paftureson  every  fide;  but  we  pay  dearly  for  it,  in  agues  and  coughs,  and  rheuma-^ 
tic  diftempers. 

The  winter  was  very  rude  and  fierce,  as  was  ever  known  in  the  memory  of  man ; 
the  cold  winds  very  piercing ;  and  the  common  people  walk  the  ftreets  all  in  muffs,  and 
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multitudes  had  little  brafs  kettles  of  fnitll-coal  kindled,  bangmg  on  their  arms;  and  yet 
you  ihould  fcarce  hear  any  one  cough. 

I  never  faw  a  mift  at  Paris  in  the  fix  months  1  ftaid  there,  but  one ;  though  a  very 
broad  river  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  city,  nor  any  very ftrong  winds  j  but  this 
may  be  ^accidental,  and"  the  temper  of  fomeone  year  by  chance. 

We  were  very  fenfible  by  the  20th  of  February  our  ftyle,  though  the  nights  were 
cold,  and  the  white  frofts  great  in*  the  mornings,  that  the  fun  at  noon  had  a  much 
ftronger  force  and  heat,  than  with  us,  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

-  Another  argument  of  the  drynefs  of  the  air  at  Paris,  we  had  from  the  alteration  of 
health  ;  fuch  as  were  thick  breathed,  and  coughed  and  fpit  much,  foon  recovered  ;  and 
,  the  infenfible  perfpiration  of  the  ikin  was  fo  clear  and  free,  that  the  kidneys  had  little 
to  do ;  fo  that  it  was  <*ferved  by  moft,  that  though  we  drank  pretty  freely  of  the  thin 
wines  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  yet  they  never  broke  our  fleep  to  get  (hut  of  them ; 
and  that  veiy  little  paffed  that  way  in  the  morning. 

Laftly,  a  fign  of  the  drynefs  and  great  goodnefs  of  the  air  of  Paqs  is,  tfie  vafl:  num- 
.  ber  of  iron  bars  all  over  the  city ;  which  yet  are  moftly  intire,  and  the  lealt  decayed  with  . 
ruftj  I  ever  faw  in  any  place ;  whereas  ours  in  London  are  all  in  a  few  years  all  over 
rufty,  and  miferably  eaten. 

We  were  fufficiently  alarmed  at  our  firft  coming  to  Paris,  with  the  unwholefomenefs 
of  the  river  water,  and  cautioned  againft  drinking  it ;  and  yet  it  was  almoft  impoflibleto 
avoid  the  bad  eflfeds  of  it ;  for  within  the  month  two  thirds  of  the  family  fell  into  fluxes, 
fome  into  dyfenteries,  and  fome  very  ill  of  it.  The  French  that  come  out  of  other  re- 
:  mote  countries  fufFer  as  well  as  the  ftrangers.  We  were  told  boiling  it  was  a  good  re- 
medy to  prevent  its  griping  quality  j  but  that  is  a  mere  notion,  for  we  know  mineral 
waters  boiled  have  a  ftronger  effe:^,  and  this  quality  can  proceed  from  nothing  lefs. 

The  Well  waters  here  are  much  worfe  than  the  river  waters,  becaufe  more  mineral. 
But  our  fafety  was  in  the  water  brought  from  the  Mai/on  desEaux^  where  the  aqueduft 
of  Arcueil  empties  itfelf  to  ferve  the  great  palaces  and  city  fountains. 

Thedifeafe  of  the  dyfentery  being  one  of  the  moft  common  in  Paris,  the  moft  cele- 
brated  drug  for  its  cure  is  now  the  ipecacuanha;  though  I  never  once  made  ufe  of  it 
to  any  of  our  people,  but  cured  them  all  as  foon,  and  as  well  with  our  ufual  remedies. 
Indeed  they  have  great  need  of  it  here,  for  the  poorer  fort  of  people,  through  jll  diet, 
this  water,  and  herbs,  are  very  fubjedk  to  it ;  this  root  is  faid  to  cure  it  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty, and  as  readily,  asthejefuits  powder  an  ague;  of  this  moft  of  the  phyfrcians  and 
apothecaries  agreed.  They  give  it  in  powder  from  ten  grains  to  forty,  which  is  the 
largeft  dofe.  It  moft  commonly  vomits,  and  fometimes  purges,  but  both  gently.  It  is 
fold  here  from  twenty  to  fifty  crowns  a  pound*  They  divide  it  into  four  forts,  accord- 
ing  to  its  goodnefs. 

Another' popular  difeafe  here  is  the  ftone;  and  there  are  men  well  praflifed  in  the 
cutting  for  it.  There  are  alfo  two  hofpitals,  where  great  numbers  are  cut  yearly,  as 
La  Charite,  and  Hotel-Dieu,  in  both  of  thefe  there  are  wired  cherts  full  of  ftones  cut  from 
human  bodies;  and  in  the  chdl  of  La  Charite  is  one,  which  exceeds  all  belief;  it  was 
cut  from  a  mofik,  who  died  in  the  very  operation  ;  it  is  as  big  as  a  child's  head.  It  is 
but  the  model  or  pattern  of  the  ftone  which  is  kept  m  the  chelt ;  which  has  this  infcrjp- 
tion  on  it : 

Figure  Sff  grojfeur  de  la  pieiTe^  pefant  51  ounces^  qui  font  trois  Hvrestrois  ounces ^  qtu 
a  ejfe  iiree  dam  cet  Hoffital  au  mois  de  Juin  x6^o,  Iff  que  Pon  con/erve  dans  le  Convent 
jde  la  Charite^ 
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"feut  that  which  I  ihall  here  mofl  infifl  upon  is  the  new  way,  prafUfed  by  Perc  Jaques^ 
a  monk.  About  the  20th  of  April  he  cut  in  the  Hotel-Dieu  ten  in  leis  than  an  hour'3 
time :  the  third  day  after,  all  were  hearty  and  without  pain  but  one. 

He  cuts  both  by  the  grand  and  little  appareil ;  in  both  he  boldly  thrufts  in  a  broad 
lancet  or  ftiletto  into  the  middle  of  the  mufcle  of  the  thigh  near  the  anus,  till  he  joins  the 
catheter  or  ftaff,  or  the  ftone  betwixt  his  fingers  ;  then  he  widens  the  incifion  of  the 
bladder  in  pio^jortioii  to  the  (lone  with  a  filver  oval  hoop ;  if  that  will  not  do,  he  thrufts 
in  his  four  fingers  and  tears  It  wider ;  then  with  the  duck's  bill  he  draws  it  out. 

I  faw  him  cut  a  fecond  time  in  the  Hoftel-Dieu ;  and  he  performed  it  upon  nine  per- 
fons  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  very  dexteroufly.  He  feemed  to  venture  at  all ;  and 
put  me  into  fome  diforder  with  the  cruelty  of  the  operation  ;  and  a  ftouter  Englifhman 
than  myfelf.  However  I  vifited  them.all  in  their  beds,  and  found  them  more  amazed 
than  in  pain. 

Pere  Jaques  cut  alfo  his  wzy  in  the  other  hofpital  La  Charite,  much  about  the  fame 
time,  eleven  at  twice.  Here  Monfieur  Marftial,  the  beft  of  the  furgeons  for  this  opera- 
tion now  in  Paris,  harangued  againft  him  before  the  governors,  who  coldly  anfwered, 
they  would  be  determined  by  the  evenly  which  way  was  beft. 

jitque  hac  ratione  Faminis'  Calculi  otnnium  facillime  exciduniur  ;  nempe  fcalpello  Mrs 
'vaginavi  uteri  in  veficam  ada6lo. 

*  •  Of  thofe  cut  in  La  Charite  one  died ;  and  being  difteded,  it  was  found  he  had  his 
bladder  pierced  in  four  or  five  places ;  alfo  the  mufculus  pfous  fadly  mangled}  alfo 
the  left  veficute  feminales  cut. 

Notwithftanding  this,  if  this  method  was  well  executed  by  a  fkilful  hand^  it  might  be 
of  good  ufe  to  mankind.. 

This  way  of  cutting  for  the  ftone,  pul;^  me  in  mind  of  what  I  formerly  wrote  and 
publilhed  in  the  Phil.  Tranfa£tions,  about  cutting  above  the  os  pubis>  in  the  fund  of  the 
bladder.  * 

Alfo  of  that  experiment  of  cutting  for  the  ftone  of  an  alderman  of  Doncafter,  in  the 
gluteus  major,  he  was  twice  cut  in  the  fame  place,  and  out-lived  both.  I  faw  the  firft  ftone, 
iwhich  was  very  large,  and  in  fome  meafure  tranlparent,  cryftal  like.  ^  This  experiment 
is  printed  in  Dr.  WilUes's  Scarborough  Spaw,  fourteen  years  ago  at  leaft,  and  is  a  fair 
hint  for  this  new  method. 

Since  my  return  I  bad  a  letter  from  Mr.  Probie,  a  very  learned  and  induftrious 
young  gentleman,  who  wa^  with  me  to  fee  the  operation,  that  part  relating  to  this 
matter  I  ihall  here  tranfcribe.  Indeed,  I  mightily  longed  for  an  account  of  this  mat- 
ter, the  fuccefs  of  which  I  came  away  toofoon  to  learn  any  thing  for  certain. 

Paria^  Aug.  2,  98 

«  PERE  JAQUE's  reputation  mightily  flackens,  out  of  forty-five  that  he  cut  at  the 
Kofteldieu,  but  fixteen  of  them  furvive ;  and  of  nineteen  in  the  Charite,  but  eleven. 
He  has  pradifed  at  the  hofpital  at  Lyons,  but,  it  is  (laid,  with  worfe  fuccefs  than  at 
Paris.  I  am  fenfible  he  has  got  abundance  of  enemies,  which  makes  me  very  often 
queftion,  what  I  may  hear  faid  of  him.  Dr.  Fagon,  the  king's  phyfician,  told  Dr. 
Tumfort,  when  he  went  to  prefent  his  book  to  him,  that  he  had  cut  feven  at  Ver- 
failles,  and  that  fix  of  them  are  alive,  and  as  well  as  if  never  cut.  The  perfon  that 
'  died  was  fo  diftempered,  that  he  was  not  expefted  to  live,  and  it  was  thought,  if  he 
had  not  been  cut,  he  had  not  lived.fo  long :  the  furgeons  have  a  great  mind  to  cry 
down  the  man,  though  they  pra^ife  his  method.  For  Marflial  has  fince  cut  after 
Pere  Jaque's  manner,  only  with  this  diflference,  that  Marflial's  catheter  was  cannulated. 
Le  Rue,  the  fecond  furgeon  c^  the  Charity  hofpital  cut  after  the  old  nfianner,  at  the 
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fame  time  when  ^^'arfhal  cut  Pere  Jaque's  way,  but  had  not  fo  good  fuccefs  as  Marflial 
had  ;  for  all  that  Marlhal  cut  are  alive  and  very  well,  whereas  the  other  loft  one  or 
two  of  his  number ;  befides,  thofe  that  lived  were  not  fo  foon  cured,  no,  not  by  a 
month  or  fix  weeks."     Thus  far  Mn  Probie, 

The  pox  here  is  the  great  bufinefs  of  the  town  ;  a  difeafe  which  in  fome  meafure 
hath  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  phyfic  here,  as  in  London,  This  fecret  fervice  hath 
introduced  little  contemptible  animals  of  all  forts  into  bufinefs,  and  hath  given  them 
occafion  to  infult  families,  after  they  had  once  the  knowledge  of  thefe  misfortunes. 
And  it  is  for  this  reafon  the  quacks  here,  as  with  us,  do  thrive  vaftly  into  great  riches 
beyond  any  of  the  phyficians,  by  treating  privately  thefe  calamities. 

It  was  a  pleafant  diverfion  to  me  to  read  upon  the  walls  every  where  about  the  town, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  Fauxbourgh  of  St.  Germain,  the  quacks'  bills  printed  in 
great  uncial  letters. 

As, 
De  par  Tordre  du  Roy. 
Aemede  infallible  &  commode  pour  la  gerifon  des  maladies  fecretes  fans  garder  la 
chambre. 

Another, 
Par  permiffion  de  Roy. 
Manniere  tres  aifee  &  tres  fure  pour  guerit  fans  incommodite,  &  ians  que  perfone  en 
apperc^ve,  les  maladies  vener iennes,  &c. 

Another, 
Par  privilege  du  Roy. 
L^Antivenerien  de  medicin  Indien,  pour  toutes  les  maladies  veneriennes,  telles  quelled 
puiffent  eftre,  fans  aucun  retour,  &  fans  garder  la  chambre.    U  eft  tres  commode 
&  le  plus  agreable  de  monde. 

Anotl^er, 
Hemede  aiTure  de  Sieur  de  la  Brune  privilege  du  Roy,  &c.  fans  qu^on  foit  contraint  de 
garder  la  chambre,  &c. 

By  thefe  bills  it  is  evident,  there  is  yet  a  certain  modefty  and  decorum  left  in  the 
concealing  this  difeafe,  even  amongft  the  French  :  they  would  be  cured  fecretly,  and 
as  though  nothing  were  doing ;  which  thofe  wretches  highly  promife.  But  this  is  that 
handle  which  gives  thofe  mean  people  an  occafion  to  infult  their  reputation,  and  injure 
them  in  their  health  for  ever. 

Every  body  here  puts  their  helping  hand,  and  meddles  with  the  cure  of  this  difeafe, 
as  apothecaries,  barbers,  women,  and  monks ;  yet  I  did  not  find  by  all  the  inquiry  I 
could  make,  that  they  had  other  remedies  than  we.  Nay,  the^-e  is  fomething  praftifed 
in  the  cure  of  this  diftemper  in  England,  which  they  at  Paris  know  nothing  of;  but 
this  old  verfe  forbids  me  to  fay  any  thing  further : 

Artempudere  proloquiy  qtiamfaflites. 

The  apothecaries*  (hops  are  neat  enough,  if  they  were  but  as  well  ftored  with  medi- 
cines;  and  fome  are  very  finely  adorned,  and  have  an  air  of  greatnefs,  as  that  of  Mon« 
fieur  Geofferie,  who  has  been  provofl  des  merchands,  in  the  Rue  Burtebur,  where 
the  entry  to  the  Baffe  Cour  is  a  port-cochier,  with  vafas  of  copper  in  the  niches  of  the 
windows ;  within  are  rooms  adorned  with  huge  vafas  and  mortars  of  brafs,  as  well  for 
fight,  as  for  ufe.  The  drugs  and  compofitions  are  kept  in  cabinets  difpofed  round  the 
room.  Alfo  laboratories  backwards  in  great  perfe£tion  and  neatnefs.  I  muft  needs 
cominend  this  gentleman  for  his  civility  towards  me  j  and  for  his  care  in  educating  his 
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ion,  who  came  oyer  with  Count  Tallard^  a  mod  hopeful  and  learned  young  man ; 
:v7hom  our  fociety  at  Grefliam-college,  at  my  requefl,  honoui^ed  with  admitting  him 
•fellow,  according  to  his  deferts. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  converfmg  with  many  of  the  phyficians  in  this  city ;  who 
all  agree  in  the  low  condition  and  difefteem  it  was  in,  from  the  boundlefs  confidence 
and  intruding'  of  quacks,  women,  and  monks.  Monfieur  d'Achin,  the  late  chief 
phyfician,  has  been  ill  thought  on  for  taking  money,  and  giving  proteftion  to  thefe 
fort  of  cattle ;  but  the  chief  phyfician  now,  monfieur  Fagon,  is  a  man  of  great  ho- 
nour and  learning,  and  very  defirous  to  promote  the  art. 

It  is  here  as  with  us,  fome  pradife  out  of  mere  vanity,  others  to  make  a  penny  any 
way  to  get  bread.  The  caufe  of  all  this  is,  I  think,  the  great  confidence  people  have 
of  their  own  fkill,  an  arrogance  without  thinking.  To  pals  a  judgment  upon  cures, 
and  the  good  and  evil  practice  of  phyfic,  without  doubt  is  one  of  the  i^iceil  things, 
even  to  men  of  the  faculty  j  but  a  jury,  that  is,  the  very  ordinary  men  in  England, 
are  fuffered  now  to  undertake  the  queftion  ;  when  I  may  truly  fay,  that  I  have  ever 
found,  no  difparagement  to  them,  the  mod  learned  men  of  the  nation,  the  mo((  mif- 
taken,  in  thefe  matters ;  and  can  it  be  otherwife  in  fo  conjedural  an  art,  when  we 
ourfelves  fcarce  know,  when  we  have  done  ill  or  well. 

Another  caufe  of  the  low  efteem  of  phyfic  here,  are  the  forry  fees  that  are  given  to 
phyficians ;  which  makes  that  fcience  Qot  worth  the  application  and  (hidy.  The  king 
indeed  is  very  liberal,  as  in  all  things  elfe,  in  his  penfions  to  his  chief  phyfician,  an4 
gives  his  children  good  preferments^ 

Alfo  Mn  Burdelot,  who  is  alfo  well  penfioned,  and  lodged  at  VerfaiHes,  phyfidan 
to  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  a  learned  man ;  he  is  perfedly  well  (killed  in  the  hiftorjr 
of  phyfic ;  and  we  may  ihortly  (as  he  told  me)  exped  from  him,  another  fupplemetit 
to  Vauder  Linden,  of  many  thoufand  volumes,  which  have  efcaped  that  catalogue^ 
and  are  not  accounted  for. 

Monfieur,  and  the  dauphin,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  have  their  domeftie 
phyficians;  fome  of  whom  I  knew,  as  Monfieur  Arlot,  Monfieur  Minot,  to  the 
Prince  'of  Conti,  of  my  acquaintance  formerly  at  Montpelier*  The  two  Morins  very 
learned  men ;  alfo  Monfieur  Grimodet,  &c. 

Others  have  the  pradice  of  nunneries  and  convents,  which  gives  them  bread ; 
others  have  pariflies;  and  fome  fuch  fhifts  they  rnake^  but  all  is  wrong  with  them, 
and  very  little  encouragement  given  to  the  faculty. 

April  14.  The  Prince  of  Conti  fent  his  gentleman  and  coach  at  midnight  to  fetth 
tne  to  his  fon,  and  to  bring  with  me  the  late  King  Charles's  drops  to  give  him.  '  This 
was  a  very  hafty  call.  I  told  the  meflenger,  I  was  the  prince's  very  humble  fervant  j 
but  for  any  drops  or  other  medicines  I  had  brought  Aothing  at  all  with  me,  and  had 
ufed  only  fuch  as  I  found  in  their  (hops,  for  all  the  occafions  I  had  had  to  ufe  any.  I  de- 
fired  he  would  tell  him,  that  I  was  ready  to  confult  with  his  phyficians  upon  his  fon's 
ficknefs,  if  he  pleafeci  to  command  me,  but  for  coming  upon  any  other  account  I  de« 
fired  to  be  excufed ;  but  I  heard  no  more  of  the  matter,  and  the  young  prince  died. 
By  this  it  is  evident,  there  is  as  falfe  a  notion  of  phyfic  in  this  country,  as  with  us; 
and  that  it  is  here  alfo  thought  a  knack,  more  than  a  fcience  or  method ;  and  little. 
chimical  toys,  the  bijous  of  quacks,  are  mightily  in  reque(^.  This  herefy  hath  pof- 
feffed  the  mo(l  thinking,  as  well  as  the  ignorant  part  of  mankind  ;  and  for  this  we  are 
beholdisn  to  the  late  vain  expofitors  of  nature,  who  have  mightily  inveighed  againfl: 
and  undervalued  the  ancient  Greek  phyficians,  m  whofe  works  only  this  art  is  to  be 
learat)  unlefs  fingle  perfons  could  live  over  as*  many  ages,  as  thofe  wife  men  did. 
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Men  are  apt  to  prefcrfbe  to  their  phyfician,  before  he  can  poffibly  tdl  what  he 
fcall  in  his  judgment  think  fitting  to  give ;  it  is  well  if  this  was  in  negatives  only  ;  but 
they  are  prejudiced  by  the  impertinence  of  rfie  age,  and  our  men,  who  ought  to  con- 
verfe  with  the  patient  and  his  relations  with  prognoftics  only,  which  are  the  hoiiour  of 
phyfic  ;  and  not  play  the  philofopher  by  fa^^ciful  and  precarious  interpretatiolls  of  the 
natures  of  difeafes  and  medicines,  to  gain  a  fort  of  crcJit  with  the  ignorant ;  and  fuch 
certainly  are  all  thofe  that  have  not  fludied  phyfic  thoroughly,  and  in  earneft. 

Thofe  drops  were  defired  of  me  by  other  perfons  of  quality,  as  the  Princefe  d'Efpi- 
noy,  the  Duchefs  of  Boullon,  Monfieur  Sefac,  &c.  and  having  bethought  myfelf  how 
my  maflcr,  the  late  King  Charles^  had  communicated  them  to  me,  and  {he>^'ed  me 
very  obligingly  the  procefs  himfelf,  by  carrying  me  alone  with  him  into  his  elaboratory 
at  Whitehall,  while  it  was  diftilling  :  alfb  Mr.  Chevins  another  time  (hewed  me  the 
materials  for  the  drops  in  his  apartment  newly  brought  in,  in  great  quantity,  that  is, 
raw  filk:'*!  caufed  the  drops  to  be  made  here.  Alfo  I  put  Dr.-Turnefort  upon 
making  of  them ;  which  he  did  in  perfeSion,  by  diftilling  the  fijieft  raw  filk  he  could 
get.^  For  my  part  I, was  furprifed  at  the  experiment  often  repeated,  having  never  tried 
it  before.  One  pound  of  raw  filk  yielded  an.  incrediblequantity  of  volatile  fait,  and  in 
proportion  the  fineft  fpirit  I  ;ever  tafted  ;  and  that  which  recommends  it  is,  that  it  is 
when  re&ified,  of  a  far  more  pleafant  fmell^  than  that  which  comes  from  fal  armoni- 
ac  or  hartfliome ;  and  the  fait  refined  and  'cohobated  with  any  well  fcented  chemical 
oil,  makes  the  king's  fait,  as  it  is  ufed  tp  be  called.  This  my  lord  ambaffador  gave  me 
.  leave  to  prefent  in  his  name ;  and  the  doftor  now-  fupplies  thofe  which-want.  Silk^j 
indeed  is  nothing  elfe,  but  a  dry  jelly  from  the  infe£t  kind,  and  therefore  very  cordial 
and  ftomachic  no  doubt.  The  i^l^ans  were  wife,  and  knowing  in  the  materia  medica^ 
to  have  put  it  in  their  Alkermes. 

This  muft  be  faid  for  the  honour  of  this  king,  that  he  has  ever  given  great  encou- 
ragements, for  ufeful  difcoveries  in  all  kinds,  and  particularly  in  phyfic.  It  is  well 
known  he  bought  the  fecret  of  the  jefuit's  powder,  and  made  it  public  ;^as  he  lately  did 
that  of  the  hjpococana. 

To  conclude^  it  was  my  good  fortune  here  to  have  a  bundle  of  original  papers  of 
Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  and  his  friends,  who  correfponded  with  him,  prefented  me 
by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Wickar,.  Dean  of  Winchefter,  who  marrying  his  kinfwoman 
found  them  amongft  other  writings  of  law  matters.  I  have  not  yet  had  the  leifure  to 
perufe  them,  but  thofe  who  know  the  worth  of  that  great  man,  will  defire  they  may 
be  made  public ;  which  if  they  are,  they  (hall  come  forth  intire,  and  not  difguifed,  as 
fome  of  his  other  papers  have  been,  to  the  great  detriment  of  phyfic  ;  and  I  think  it  is 
the  firft  example  of  this  nature,  that  pofthumous  papers  were  ever  abbreviated,  and 
made  what  they  never  were  before,  an  intire  and  full  publication. 
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TRJVELS  DURING  THE  TEARS  lySy,  1788,  aj^d  1789, 

VKDERTAKE:^  MORM    FARTICULARLT    with  a   view  OF^ASCSRXAINJNG    the     CULTI" 
VAriOlsr^    IVEALTB^    RESOURCES,    AND  NATIONAL  PROSPERITY  OP   THE  KINGDOM-  OF 


PRANCE^ 


Br  ARTHUR  rOUNG,  ES^.  F.  IL  S. 


PREFACE^ 

IT  fs  a  queffion  wfiether  modern  hiftory  has  any  thing  more  curious  to  offer  to  the 
attention  of  the  politician,  than  the  progrefs  and  rivalfhip  of  the  French  and  Engllfii  em- 
pires, from  the  miniftryof  Colberrtothe  revolution  in  France.  ^  In  the  courfe  of  thofe 
130  years,  both  have  figured  with  a  degree  of  fplendour  that  has  attracted  the  admiration 
of  mankind. 

In  proportion  to  the  pdwer,  the  wealth,  and  the  refources  of  thefe  nations,  is  the  in- 
tereft  which  the  world  in  general  takes  in  the  maxims  of  political  oeconomy  by  which 
they  have  been  governed.  To  examine  how  for  the  fyftem  of  that  oeconomy  has  in- 
fluenced agriculture,  manufaftiires,  commerce,  and  public  felicity,  is  certainly  an  inquiry 
of  no  flight  importance  j  and  fo  many  books  have  been  compofed  on  the  theory*  of  thefe; 
that  the  public  can  hardly  think  that  time^  mifemployed  which  attempts  to  give  the 
praftice.  '  ' 

The  furvey  which  I  made,  fome  years  paft,  of  the  agriculture  of  Etigland  tod  Ire^ 
land  (theminutes  of  which  Ipubliflied  under  the  title  of  Tours),  was  fuch  a  ftep  towards 
underftanding  the  ftate  oS  our  hufbandry  as  I  (hall  not  prefume  to  charaflerife ;  there 
are  but  few  of  the  European  nations  that  do  not  reiad  thefe  Tours  in  their  own  lan^ 
guage;  and  notwithftandingall  their  feults  and  deficiencies,  it  has  been  often  regr^ted, 
that  no  fimilar  defcription  of  France  could  be  reforted  to  either  by  the  farmer  or  the 
politician.  Indeed  it  could  not  but  be  lamented,  that  this  vaft  kingdom,  which  has  fo 
much  figured  in  hiftory,  were  like  to  remain  another  century  unknowA,  with  refpeft  to 
thofe  drcumftances  that  are  the  objedls  of  my  inquiries.  An  hundred  and  thirty  years 
have  paffed,  including  one  of  the  moft  adive  and  confpicuous  reigns  upon  record,  in 
which  the  French  power  and  refources,  though  much  overftrained,  were  formidable  to 
Europe.  How  far  were  that  power  and  thofe  refources  founded  on  the  permanent  bafis 
of  an  enlightened  agriculture  ?  how  far  on  the  more  infecure  fupport  of  manufaftures 
and  commerce  ?  how  far  have  wealth  and  power  and  exterior  fplendour,  from  whatever 
caufethey  may  have  arifen,  refleftedback  upon  the  people  the  profperity  they  implied? 
very  curious  inquiries  ;  yet  refolved  infufBciently  by  thofe  whofe  political  reveries  are 
fpufn  by  their  fire-fides,  or  caught  flying  as  they  are  whirled  through  Europe  in  port*, 
chaifes.  A  man  who  is  not  praftically  acquainted  with  agriculture,  knows  not  how  to 
make  thofe  inquiries;  he  fcarcely  knows  how  to  drfcriminate  the  circumftances  produdive 
of  mifery,  from  thofe  which  generate  the  felicity  of  a  people ;-  an  aflfertion  that  will  not 
appear  paradoxical,  to  thofe  who  have  attended  clofely  ro  thefe  fubjefls.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  mere  agriculturift,  who  makes  fuch  joumies,  fees  little  or  nothing  of  the  con- 
nedion  between  the  praftice  in  the  fields,  and  the  refources  of  the  empire;  of  combi- 
nations that  take  place  between  operations  apparently  unimportant^  and  the  general  in«* 
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tereft  of  the  ftate ;  combinations  fo  curious,  as  to  convert,  in  fome  cafes,  well  cultivated 
^elds  into  fcenes  of  mifery,  and  accuracy  of  hufbandry  into  the  parent  of  national  weak* 
nefe.  Thefe  are  fubjefts  that  never  will  be  underftood  from  the  fpeculations  of  the  mere 
farmer,  or  the  mere  politician ;  they  demand  a  mixture  of  both ;  and  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  a  mind  free  from  prejudice,  particularly  national  prejudice;  from  the  love  of 
fyftem,  and  of  the  vain  theories  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  clofets  of  fpeculators  alone. 
God  forbid  that  I  fhould  be  guilty  of  the  vanity  of  fuppofing  myfelf  thus  endowed !  I 
know  too  well  the  contrary ;  and  have  no  other  pretenfion  to  undertake  fo  arduous  a 
work,  than  that  of  having  reported  the  agriculture  of  England  with  fome  little  fuccefs. 
Twenty  year's  experienpe,  fince  that  attempt,  may  make  me  hope  to  be  not  lefs  qualified 
for  fimilar  exertions  at  prefent. 

The  clouds  that  for  four  or  five  years  pafl,  have  indicated  a  change  in  the  political 
fky  of  the  French  hemifphere,  and  which  have  fince  gathered  to  fo  fingular  a  ftorm, 
have  rendered  it  more  interefting  to  know  what  France  was  previoufly  to  any  change. 
It  would  indeed  have  been  matter  of  aftonifhment,  if  monarchy  had  rifen,  and  had  fet 
in  that  region,  without  the  kingdom  having  had  anv  examination  profeflfedly  agricultural. 

The  candid  reader  will  not  expeft,  from  the  regifters  of  a  traveller,  that  minute  analyfis 
of  common  pradice,  which  a  man  is  enabled  to  give,  who  refides  fome  months,  or 
years,  confined  to  one  fpot ;  twenty  men,  employed  during  twenty  years,  would  not  ef- 
fe£l  it ;  and  fuppofing  it  done,  not  one  thoufandth  part  of  their  labours  would  be  worth 
a  perufal.  Some  fingularly  enlightened  diftri^ls  merit  fuch  attention :  but  the  number 
of  them,  in  any  country  is,  inconfiderable ;  and  the  pradices  that  deferve  fuch  a  ftudy, 
perhaps,  ftill  fewer :  to  know  that  unlightened  pra£lices  exift,  and  want  improvement, 
is  the  chief  knowledge  that  is  of  ufe  to  convey  ;  and  this  rather  for  the  ftatefman  than 
the  farmer.  No  reader,  if  he  knows  any  thing  of  my  fituation,  will  expeft,  in  this  work, 
what  the  advantages  of  rank  and  fortune  are  neceffary  to  produce^of  fuch  I  had  none 
to  exert,  and  could  combat  difiiculties  with  no  other  arms  than  unremitted  attention, 
and  unabating  indufiry.  Had  my  aims  been  feconded  by  that  fuccefs  in  life,  which 
gives  energy  to  effort,  and  vigour  to  purfuit,  the  work  would  have  been  more  worthy 
of  the  public  eye ;  but  fuch  fuccefs  muft,  in  this  kingdom,  be  fooner  looked  for  in  any- 
other  path  than  that  of  the  plough ;  non  ullus  aratro  dignus  honos^  was  not  more  apph- 
cable  to  a  period  of  confufion  and  bloodflied  at  Rome,  than  to  one  of  peace  and  luxury 
in  England. 

One  circumftance  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention,  becaufe  it  will  ihew,  that  whatever 
£|ults  the  enfuing  pages  contain,  they  do  not  flow  from  any  prefumptive  expectation  of 
fuccefe;  a  feeling  that  belongs  to  writers  only,  much  more  popular  tftan  myfelf:  when 
the  publilher  agreed  to  run  the  hazard  of  printing  thefe  papers,  and  fome  progrefs 
being  made  in  the  journal,  the  whole  MS.  was  put  into  the  compofitor's  hand  to  be  ex-» 
amined,  if  there  were  a  fufficiency  for  a  volume  of  60  fheets ;  he  found  enough  prepared 
for  the  prefs  to  fill  140 :  and  I  aflure  the  reader,  that, the  fucceffive  employment  of 
ftriking  out  and  mutilating  more  than  the  half  of  what  I  had  written,  was  executed 
with  more  indifference  than  regret,  even  though  it  obliged  me  to  exclude  ieveral  chap- 
ters, upon  which  I  had  taken  confiderable  pains.^  The  publifher  would  have  printed  the 
whole ;  but  whatever  faults  mav  be  found  with  the  author,  be  ought  at  leaf!  to  be  ex* 
empted  from  the  imputation  ot  an  undue  confidence  in  the  public  favour ;  fince,  to 
expunge  was  undertaken  as  readily  as  to  compofe.  So  much  depended  in  the  fecond 
part  of  the  work  on  accurate  figures,  that  I  did  not  care  to  truft  myfelf,  but  employed  a 
fchoolmafter,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  arithmetician,  for  examining  the 
.  calculations,  and  I  hope  he  has  not  let  any  material  errors  efcape  him.       « 
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The  revolution  in  France  was  a  hazardous  and  critical  fubjeQ:,  tut, too  important  to 
be  negle&ed ;  the  details  I  have  given,  and  the  reflediohs  I  have  ventured  will,  I  truft, 
be  received  with  candour  by  thofe  who  Gonfider  how  many  authors,  of  no  inconfider- 
able  ability  and  reputation,  have  failed  on  that  difficult  theme :  the  courfe  I  have  (leer* 
ed  is  fo  removed  from  extremes,  that  I  can  hardly  hope  for  the  approbation  of  more 
than  a  few  j  and  I  may  apply  to  myfelf,  in  this  inftance,  the  words  of  Swift : — "  I  have 
the  ambition,  common  with  other  reafoners,  to  wifli  at  lead  that  both  parties  may  think 
me  in  the  right ;  but  if  that  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  my  next  wifli  fliould  be,  that  both 
might  think  me  in  the  wrong ;  whichl  would  underftand  as  an  ample  juftification  of  myfelf^ 
and  a  fure  ground  to  believe  that  I  have  proceeded  at  leail  with  impartiality,  and  per* 
baps  with  truth/' 
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TRAVELS,    &c  , 

THERE  are  two  methods  of  writing  travels ;  to  regifter  the  journey  itfelf,  or  the 
refult  of  it.  In  the  former  cafe  it  is  a  diary,  under  which  head  are  to  be  claflTed  all 
thofe  books  of  travels  written  in  the  form  of  letters.  The  latter  ufually  falls  into  the 
fliape  c^  effays  on  ciiftinfl:  fubjefls.  Of  the  forpaer  method  of  compofing,  almoft  every 
book  of  modern  travels  is  an  example.  Of  the  latter,  the  admirable  eflays  of  my  va- 
luable friend  Mr.  Profeffor  Symonds,  upon  Italiaa  agriculture,  are  the  mod  perfed 
fpecimenSt 

It  is  of  Yery  little  importance  what  form  is  adopted  by  a  man  of  real  genius ;  he  will 
make  any  form  nfeful,  and  any  information  iaterefting.  But  for  perfons  of  more  mo- 
derate talents,  it  is  of  confequence  to  confider  the  circumftances  for  and  againft  both 
thefe  modes*  .  ' 

The  journal  form  hath  the  advantage  of  carrying  with  it  a  greater  degree  of  credi- 
bility; and,  of  courfe,. more  weight,  A  traveller  who  thus  regifters  his  obfervations  is 
detefted  the  moment  he  writes  of  things  he  has  not  feen.  He  is  precluded  from  giving 
iludied  or  elaborate  remarks  up9n  infufficient  foundations:  if  he  fees  little  he  muft  regif- 
ter little  :  if  he  has  few  good  opportunities  of  being  well  informed,  the  reader  is  en- 
abled to  obferve  it,  and  will  be  induced  to  give  no  more  credit  to  his  relations  than  the 
Jburces  of  them  appear  to  deferve :  if  he  paffes  fo  rapidly  through  a  country  as  necfeffa- 
Tily  to  be  no  judge  of  what  he  fees,  the  reader  knows  it :  if  he  dwells  long  in  places  of 
little  or  nd  moment  with  private  ^iews  or  for  private  bufinefe,  the  circuniftance  is  feed  ; 
and  thus  the  reader  has  the  fatisfaftioii  of  being  as  fafe  from  impofition  either  defigned 
or  involuntary,  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit :  ail  which  advantages  are  wanted  in 
the  other  method.  "* 

But  to  balance  them,  there  are  on  the  otter  hand  fome  weighty  inconveniences ; 
among  thefe  the  principal  is,  the  prolixity  to  which  a  diary  generally  leads ;  the  very 
mode  of  writing  almoft  making  it  inevitable.  It  neceffarily  caufes  repetitions  of  the  fame 
fubjeds  and  the  fame  ideas  ;  and  that  furely  mult  be  deemed  no  inconfiderable  fault, 
when  one  employs  many  words  to  fay  what  might  be  better  faid  in  a  few.  Another  ca- 
pital  objeftion,  is,  that  fubjeds  of  importance,  inftead  of  being  treated  de  fuite  for  illuf- 
tration  or  comparilbn,  ire  given  by  fcraps  as  received,  without  order,  anci  without  con- 
Aedion ;  a  mode  which  le^ns  the  effed  of  writing,  and  deftroys  much  of  its  utility. 

In  favour  of  eompofing  edays  on  the  principal  objeds  that  have  l)een  obferved,  that 
^  giving  the  refult  of  travels  aad  not  the  travels  themfelves^  theve  is  Uiis  obvious  and 
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great  advantage,  that  the  fubjefts  thus  treated  are  in  as  complete  a  ftate  of  combination 
and  illuflration  as  the  abilities  of  the  author  can  make  them ;  the  matter  comes  with  full 
force  and  efFedl:,  Another  admirable  circumftance  is  brevity  ;  for  by  the  rejection  of 
all  ufelefs  details,  the  reader  has  nothing  before  him  but  what  tends  to  the  full  explana- 
tion of  the  fubjeft :  of  the  difadvantages,  I  need  not  fpeak ;  they  are  fufficiently  noted 
by  Ihewing  the  benefits  of  the.diary  form;  for  proportionably  to  the  benefits  of  the  one, 
will  clearly  be  the  difadvantages  of  the  other. 

After  weighing  the  pour  and  the  contre^  I  think  that  it  is  not  impradicable  in  my  pe- 
culiar cafe  to  retain  the  benefits  of  both  thefe  plans. 

With  one  leading  and  predominant  obi  eft  in  view,  namely  agriculture,  I  have  con- 
ceived that  I  might  throw  each  fubjedt  of  it  into  diftinft  chapters,  retaining  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  arife  from  compofing  the  refult  only  of  my  travels. 

At  the  fame  time,  that  the  reader  may  have  whatever  fatisfa£tion  flows  from  the  diary 
form,  the  obfervations  which  I  made  upon  the  face  of  the  countries  through  which  I 
pafled ;  and  upon  the  manners,  cufloms,  amufements,  towns,  roads,  feats,  &c.  may, 
without  injury,  be  given  in  a  journal,  and  thus  fatisfy  the  reader  in  all  thofe  points, 
with  which  he  ought  in  candour  to  be  made  acquainted,  for  the  reafons  above  intimated. 

It  is  upon  this  idea  that  I  have  reviewed  my  notes,  and  executed  the  work  I  now  offer 
to  the  public. 

But  travelling  upon  paper,  as  well  as  moving  amongfl:  rocks  and  rivers,  hath  its  dif- 
ficulties. When  I  had  traced  my  plan,  and  begun  to  work  upon  it,  I  rdefted,  without 
mercy,  a  variety  of  little  drcumftances  relating  to  myfelf  only,  and  of  converfations 
with  various  perfons  whicli  I  had  thrown  upon  paper  for  the  amufement  of  my  family 
mnd  intimate  friends.  For  this  I  was  remonftrated  with  by  a  perfon,  of  whofe  judg- 
ment I  think  highly,  as  having  abfolutely  fpoiled  my  diary,  by  expunging  the  very  paf- 
fages  that  would  beil  pleafe  the  mafs  of  common  readers ;  in  a  word,  that  I  mufl:  give 
up  the  journal  plan  entirety,  or  let  it  go  as  it  was  written.— To  treat  the  public  like  a 
fnend,  let  them  fee  all,  and  truft  to  their  candour  for  forgiving  trifles.  He  reafoned 
thus :  *'  Depend  on  it.  Young,  that  thofe  notes  you  wrote  at  the  moment,  are  more 
likely  to  pleafe  than  what  you  will  now  produce  coolly,  with  the  idea  of  reputati&n  in 
your  head :  whatever  you  ftrike  out  will  be  what  is  moft  interefting,  for  you  will  be 
guided  by  the  importance  of  the  fubjed ;  and  believe  me,  it  is  not  this  confideration 
that  pleafes  fo  much  as  a  carelefs  and  eafy  mode  of  thinking  an5  writing,  which  every 
man  exercifes  moft  when  he  does  not  compofe  for  the  prefs.  That  I  am  right  in  this 
opinion  you  yourfelf  afford  a  proof.  Your  tour  of  Ireland  (he  was  pleafed  to  fay)  is 
one  of  the  beft  accounts  of  a  country  I  have  read,  yet  it  had  no  great  fuccefs.  Why  ? 
becaufe  the  chief  part  ef  it  is  a  farming  diary,  which,  however  valuable  it  may  be  to 
confult,  nobody  will  read.  If,  therefore,  you  print  your  journal  at  all,  print  it  lb  as 
to  be  read ;  or  rejefl:  the  method  entirely,  and  confine  yourfelf  to  fet  differtations. 
Remember  the  travels  of  Dr.  —  and  Mrs.  ,  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 

gather  one  fingle  important  idea,  yet  they  were  received  with  applaufe;  nay,  the  baga* 
telles  of  Baretti,  amongft  the  Spanifh  muleteers  were  read  with  avidity. 

The  high  opinion  I  have  of  the  judgment  of  my  friend,  induced  me  to  follow  his  ad- 
vice ;  in  confequence  of  which,  I  venture  to  offer  my  itinerary  to  the  public,  juft  as  it 
was  written  on  the  fpot :  requeuing  my  reader,  if  much  fhould  be  found  of  a  trifling 
nature  to  pardon  it,  from  a  refleOion,  that  the  chief  obje£t  of  my  travels  is  to  be  found 
in  another  part  of  the  work,  to  which  he  may  at  once  have  recourfe,  if  he  wifh  to  attend 
only  to  fubje£b  of  a  more  important  charaSier. 
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JOURNAL. May  15,  1787. 

THE  ftreight  that  feparates  England,  fo  fortunately  for  her,  from  all  the  reft  of  the 
world,  muft  be  crofled  many  times  before  a  traveller  ceafes  to  befurprifed  at  the  fudd'eil 
and  univerfal  change  that  furrounds  him  on  landing  at  Calais.  The  fcene,  the  people," 
the  language,  every  object  i$  new  ;  and  in  thofe  circumftances  in  which  there  is  moft 
refemblance,  a  difcriminating  eye  finds  little  difficulty  in  difcovering  marks  of  diftinftion,. 

The  noble  improvement  of  a  fait  marfh,  worked  by  Monf.  Mouron  of  this  town,  oc- 
cafioned  my  acquaintance  fome  time  ago  with  that  gentleman  ;  and  I  bad  found  him  too* 
well  informed,  upon  various  important  objeSs,  not  to  renew  it  with  pieafure. .  1  fpent 
an  agreeable  and  inftruftive  evening  at  his.  houfe.— — 165  miles. 

The  17th.  Nine  hours  rolling  at  anchor  had  fo  fiatigued  my  mare,  that  I  thought  it 
neceffary  for  her  to  reft  one  day ;  but  this  morning  I  left  Calais.  For  a  few  miles  the 
country  refembles  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffi^lk ;  gentle  hills,  with  fome  iaclofures 
aix>und  the  houfes  in  the  vales,  and  a  diftant  range  of  wood.  The  <:ountry  is  the  fame 
to  Boulogne.  Towards  that  town,  I  was  pleafed  to  find  many  feats  belonging  to  people 
who  refide  there.  How  often  are  falfe  ideas  conceived  from  reading  and  report !  I 
imagined  that  nobody  but  farmers  and  labourers  in  France  lived  in  the  country ;  and 
the  firft  ride  I  take  in  that  kingdom  (hews  me  many  country  feats.     The  road  excellent* 

Boulogne  is  not  ah  ugly  town ;  and  from  the  ramparts  of  the.  upper  part  the  view  is 
beautiful,  though  low  water  in  the  river  would  not  let  me  fee  it  to  advantage..  It  is  well 
known  that  this^  place  has  long  been  the  refort  of  great  numbers  of  perfons  from  Eng- 
land^  whofe  misfortunes  in  trade,  or  extravagance  in  life,  have  made  a  refidence  abroad 
more  agreeable  than  at  home,  ft  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  that  they  here  find  a  level  of  fociety 
that  tempts  them  to  herd  in  the  fame  place.  Certainly  it  is  not  cheapnefs,,for  it  is 
rather  dear..  The  mixture  of  French  and  Englifh  women  makes  aa  odd  appearance  ia 
the  ftreets ;  the  latter  are  dreffed  in  their  own  fafliion  ^  but  the  French  heads  are  all 
without  hats,  with  clofe  caps,  and  the  body  covered  with  a  long  cloak  that  reaches  tOi 
the  feet.  The  town  has  the  appearance  of  being  flouriftlng  r  the  buildings  good,  and 
in  repair,  with  fome  modern  ones  j  perhaps  as  fure  a  teft  of  profperity  as  any  other» 
They  are  raifing  aUb  a  new  church,  on  a  large  and  expenfive  fcale.  The  place  on  the 
v^hole  is  chearful,  the  environs  pleafmg,  and  the  fea-fhore  is  a  fiat  ftrand  of  firm  fand  a& 
far  as  the  tide  reaches*  The  high  land  adjoining  is  worth  viewing  by  thofe  who  have 
not  already  feen  the  petrification  of  clay ;  it  is  found  in  the  ftony  and  argilaceous  ftate> 
juft  as  I  dtfcribedat  Harwich.  (Annals  vf  Agriculture ^\o\.  vi.p  218.)         24  miles. 

The  1 8th.  The  view  of  Boulogne  from  the  other  fide,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  is  a 
pleafing  landfcape ;  the  river  meanders  in  the  vale,  and  fpreads  in  a  fine  reach  under  the 
town,  juft  before  it  falls  into  the  £ea,  which  opens  between  two  high  lands,  one  of  which 
backs  the  town.  The  view  wants  only  wood  j  for  if  the  hills  had  more,  fancy  could 
fcarcely  paint  a  more  agreeable  fcene^  The  country  improves,  more  inclofed,  and  fome 
parts  ftrongly  refembling  England.  Some  fine  meadows  about  Boribrie,  and  feveral 
chateaus.  I  am  not  profefledly  in  this  diary  on  hulbandry,  but  muft  juft  obferve,  that 
it  is  to  the  full  as  bad  as  the  coumry  is  good ;  corn  miferable  and  yellow  with  weeds, 
yet  all  fummer  fallowed  with  loft  attention.  Oh  the  hills,  which  are  at  no  great  dif- 
tance from  the  fea,  the  trees  turn  their  heads  from  it,  fhorn  of  their  foliage  :  it  is  not 
therefore  to  the  S.  W.  alone  that  we  fliould  attribute  this  effefl.  If  the  French  have 
xjot  hutbandry  to  Ihew  us,  they  have  roads ;  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,,  or  kept  in 
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more  garden  order,  if  I  may  ufe  the  exprellion,  than  that  which  paffes  through  a  fine 
wood  of  Monf,  NeuvilHer's  ;  and  indeed  for  the  whole  way  from  Samer  it  is  wonder- 
fully formed  :  a  vaft  caufeway,  with  hills  cut  to  level  vales;  which  would  fill  me  with 
admiration,  if  I  had  known  nothing  of  the  abominable  corvees^  that  make  me  commife- 
rale  the  oppreffed  farmers^  from  whofe  extorted  labour  this  magnificence  has  been 
wrung.  Women  gathering  grafs  and  weeds  by  hand  in  the  woods  for  their  cows  is  a 
trait  of  poverty, 

Pafs  ttirberries^  near  Montreuil,  like  thofe  at  Newbury.  The  walk  round  the  ramparts 
of  that  town  is  pretty  :  the  little  gardens  in  the  baftions  below  are  Angular.  The  place 
has  many  Englifh;  for  what  purpofe  not  eafy  to  conceive,  for  it  is  unenlivened  by  thofe 
circumftances  that  render  towns  pleafant.  In  a  fhort  converfation  with  an  Englifh  fa- 
mily returning  home,  the  lady,  who  is  young,  and  t  conjefture  agreeable,  affured  me  I 
ftould  find  the  court  of  Verfailles  amazingly  fplendid.  Oh !  how  fhe  loved  France !— - 
and  fhould  regret  going  to  England  if  flie  did  not  expeft  foon  to  return.  As  Ihe  had 
croiTed  the  kingdom  of  France,  I  aficed  her  what  part  of  it  pleafed  her  beft  j  the  anfwer 
was,  fuch  as  a  pair  of  pretty  lips  would  be  fure  to  utter,  "  Oh !  Paris  and  Verfailles." 

Her  hufband,  who  is  not  fo  young,  faid  "  Touraine."  It  is  probable,  that  a  farmer 
is  much  more  likely  to  agree  with  the  fentiments  of  the  hufbahd  than  of  the  lady,  not- 
withftanding  her  charms.— —24  miles. 

The  19th.  Dined,  or  rather  ftarved  at  Bemay,  where  for  the  firft  time  I  met  with 
that  wine  of  whofe  ill  fame  I  had  heard  fo  much  in  England,  that  of  being  worfe  than 
fmall  been  No  fcattered  farm-houfe  in  this  part  of  Picardy,  all  being  colleded  in  vil- 
lages, which  is  as  unfortunate  for  the  beauty  of  a  country,  as  it  is  inconvenient  to  its  cul- 
tivation. To  Abbeville,  unpleafant,  nearly  flat ;  and  though  there  are  many  and  great 
woods,  yet  they  are  uninterefting,  Pafs  the  new  chalk  chateau  of  Monf.  St.  Maritan. 
who,  had  he  been  in  England,  would  not  have  built  a  houfe  in  that  fituation,  nor  have 
|jro]e£led  his  walls  like  thofe  of  an  alms-houfe. 

Abbeville  is  feid  to  contain  22,000  fouls  ;  it  is  old,  and  difagreeably  built ;  many  of 
the  houfes  of  wood,  with  a  greater  air  of  antiquity  than  I  remember  to  have  feen ;  thdr 
brethren  in  England  have  been  loog  ago  demolifhed.  Viewed  the  manufadlure  of  Van 
Robais,  which  was  eftabliflied  by  Louis  XIV,  and  of  which  Voltaire  and  others  have 
fpoken  fo  much.  I  had  many  enquiries  concerning  wool  and  woollens  to  make  here.; 
and,  in  converfation  with  the  manufacturers,  found  them  great  politicians,  condemning 
with  violence  the  new  commercial  treaty  with  England. 30  miles. 

The  2 1  ft.  It  is  the  fame  flat  and  unpleafing  country  to  Flixcourt. 15  miles. 

The  2 2d.  Poverty  and  poor  crops  to  Amiens;  women  arc  now  ploughing  with  a 
pair  of  horfes  to  fow  barley.  The  diflference  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  two  nations  is  in 
nothing  more  ftriking  than  in  the  labours  of  the  fex ;  in  England,  it  is  very  little  that 
they  will  do  in  the  fields  except  to  glean  and  to  make  hay ;  the  firfl:  is  a  parQr  of  pilfer- 
ing, and  the  fecond  of  pleafure :  in  France,  they  plough  and  fill  the  dung  cart.  Lom- 
bardy  poplars  feem  to  have  been  introduced  here  about  the  feme  time  as  in  England.  - 

Picquigny  has  been  the  fcene  of  a  remarkable  tranfeftion,  that  does  great  honour  to  thfe 
tolerating  fpirit  of  the  French  nation.  Monf.  Colmar,  a  Jew,  bought  the  feignory  and 
eftate,  including  the  vifcounty  of  Amiens,  of  the  Duke  of  Chaulnes,  by  virtue  ^i 
which  he  appoints  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens.  The  bifliop  refifted  his  no- 
mination, and  it  was  carried  by  appeal  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  whofe  decree  was  in 
favour  of  Monf.  Colmar.  The  immediate  feignory  of  Picquigny,  but  without  its  da- 
pendanciesj  is  refold  to  the  Count  d*  Artois. 
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At  Amiens,  view  the  cathedral,  faid  to  be  built  by  the  Englifii ;  it  is  very  large^  and 
beautifully  light  and  decorated.  I'hey  are  fitting  it  up  in  black  drapery,  and  a  great  ca* 
nopy,  with  illuminations  for  the  burial  of  the  Prince  de  Tingry,  colonel  of  the  regiment 
of  cavalry,  whofe  ftation  is  here.  To  view  this  was  an  objed  among  the  people,  and 
crouds  were  at  each  door.  I  was  refufed  entrance,  but  fome  officers  being  admitted, 
gave  orders  that  an  EngUih  gentleman  without  (hould  be  let  in,  and  I  was  called  back 
from  fomc  diftance  and  defired  very  politely  to  enter,  as  they  did  not  know  at  firfl; 
tjiat  I  was  an  Englifliman.  Thefe  are  but  trifles,  but  they  fliew  liberality,  and  it  is  fair 
to  report  them.  If  an  Englilhman  receives  attention  in  France,  becaufe  he  is  an  Englijh-' 
man,  what  return  ought  to  be  made  to  a  Frenchman  in  England,  is  lufficiently  obvious. 
The  chateau  d'eau,  or  machine  for  fupplying  Amiens  with  water,  is  worth  viewing  ; 
but  plates  only  could  give  an  idea  of  it.  The  town  abounds  with  woollen  manufadures. 
I  converfed  with  feveral  mafters,  who  united  entirely  with  thofe  of  Abbeville  in  con- 
demning the  treaty  of  commerce.— —15  miles. 

The  23d.  To  Bretuil  the  country  is  diverfified,  woods  every  where  in  fight  the  whofe 
journey.         2 1  miles. 

The  2.th.  A  flat  and  uninterefting  chalky  country  continues  almoft  to  Clermont; 
where  it  improves ;  is  hilly  and  has  wood.  The  view  of  the  town,  as  foon  as  the  dale 
is  feen,  with  the  Duke  of  Fitzjames's  plantatio  s,  is  pretty.—— ^24  niilt*s. 

The  25th.i  The  environs  of  Clermont  are  pifturefque.  The  hil  s  about  Liancourt 
are  pretty  ;  and  fpread  with  a  fort  of  cultivation  I  had  never  feen  before,  a  mixture  of 
vineyard  Cfor  here  the  vines  firft  appear),  garden  and  corn.  A  piece  of  wheat ;  a  fcrap 
of  lucerne  ;  a  patch  of  clover  or  vetches ;  a  bit  of  vines ;  with  chiiry,  and  other  fruit- 
trees  fcattered  among  all,  and  the  whole  cultivated  with  the  fpade:  it  makes  a  pretty 
appearance,  but  mu ft  form  a  poor  fyftem  of  trifling. 

,  Chatjtilly  ! — magnificence  is  its  reigning  charadler ;  it  is  never  loft.  There  is  not 
tafte  or  beauty  enough  to  foften  it  into  milder  features  :  all  but  the  chateau  is  ^reat ; 
and  there  18^  fomething  impofing  in  that ;  except  the  gallery  of  the  Great  Cond'  's  bat- 
tfe,  and  the  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory  which  is  rich  in  very  fine  fp/cimens,  moft  ad« 
vantageoufly  arranged^  it  contains  nothing  that  demands  particular  notice;  nor  is 
there  one  room  which  in  England  would  be  called  large.  The  ftable  is  truly  great, 
and  exceeds  very  much  indeed  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  feen.  It  is  five  ftun- 
dred  and  eighty  feet  long,  and  forty  broad^  and  is  fometimes  filled  with  two  hundred 
and  forty  Englifli  horfes.  I  had  been  fo  accuftomed  to  the  imitation  in  water,  of  the 
waving  and  irregular  lines  of  nature,  that  I  came  to  Chantilly  prepoffefled  againft  rlie 
idea  of  a  canal ;.  but  the  view  of  one  here  is  ftriking,  and  had  the  eflfed  which  mag- 
nificent fcenes  imprefs.'  It  arifes  from  extent,  and  from  the  right  lines  of  the  water 
uniting  with  the  regularity  of  thq  objeAs  in  view.  It  is  Lord  Kaimes,  I  think,  who 
fays,  that  the  part  of  the  garden  contiguous  to  the  houfe  ihould  partake  of  the  regu« 
larity  of  the  building ;  with  much  magnificence  about  a  place,  this  is  almoft  imavoida« 
ble.  The  effeft  here,  however,  is  leffened  by  the  parterre  before  the  caftle,  in  which 
the  divifions  and  the  diminutive  jets-d'eau  are  not  of  a  fize  to  correipond  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  canal.  The  menagerie  is  very  pretty,  and  exibits  a  prodigious 
variety  of  domeftic  poultry,  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  one  of  the  beft  objeds  to 
which  a  menagerie  can  be  applied ;  thefe,  and  the  Corfican  ftag,  had  all  my  attention. 
The  hameau  contains  an  imitation  of  an  Engliih  garden ;  the  tafte  is  but  juft  introdu- 
duced  into  France,  fo  that  it  will  not  ibsmd  a  critical  examination.  The  moft  Englifli 
idea  I  £siw  is  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  ftables  i  it  is  large,  of  a  good  verdure,  and  well 
^  12  .  ^^?^i 
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kept ;  proving  clearly  that  they  may  have  as  fine  lawns  in  the  north  of  France  as  in 
England.  The  labyrinth  is  the  only  complete  one  I  have.feen,  and  I  have  no  incli- 
nation to  fee  another ;  it  is  in  gardening  what  a  rebus  is  in  poetry.  In  the  Sylvae 
are  many  very  fine  and  fcarce  plants.  I  wifh  thofe  perfons  who  view  Chantilly,  and 
are  fond  of  fine  trees,  would  not  forget  to  afk  for  the  great  beech ;  this  is  the  finefl 
I  ever  faw ;  ftrait  as  an  arrow,  and,  as  I  guefs,  not  lefs  than  eighty  or  ninety  feet  high ; 
forty  feet  to  the  firft  branch;  and  twelve  feet  diameter  at  five  from  the  ground.  It 
is  in  all  refpeds  one  of  the  fineft  trees  that  can  any  where  be  met  with.  Two  others 
are  near  it,  but  not  equal  to  this  fuperb  one.  The  foreft  around  Chantilly,  belonging 
to  the  Prince  of  Gonde,  is  immenfe,  fpreading  far  and  wide  ;  the  Paris  road  croffes 
it  for  ten  miles,  which  is  its  lead  extent.  They  fay  the  capitainerie,  or  paramount- 
fhip,  is  above  one  hundred  miles  in  circumference.  I'hat  is  to  fay,  all  the  inhabitants 
ifor  that  extent  are  peftered  with  game,  without  permiffion  to  deftroy  it,  in  order  ta 
give  one  man  diverfion.     Ought  not  theie  oapitaineries  to  be  extirpated  ? 

At  Luzarch,  I  found  that  my  mare,  from  illnefs,  would  travel  no  further ;  French 
(tables,  which  are  covered  dung-hills,  and  the  careleflnefs  of  garfons  (Tecuries^  an  exe* 
crable  fet  of  vermin,  had  given  her  cold.  I  therefore  left  her  to  fend  for  from  Paris, 
and  went  thither  port ;  by  which  experiment  I  foXind  that  pofling  in  France  is  much 
worfe,  and  even,  uoon  the  whole,  dearer  than  in  England.  Beinej  in  a  poft-chaife  I 
travelled  to  Paris,  as  other  travellers  in  poft-chaifes  do,  that  is  to  fay,  knowing  little  or 
nothing.  The  laft  ten  miles  I  was  eagerly  on  the  watch  for  that  throng  of  carriag^es 
which  near  London  impede  the  traveller.  I  watched  in  vain ,  for  the  road,  quite  to 
the  gates,  is,  on  comparifon,  a  p'^rfed  defert.  So  many  great  roads  join  here^  that 
I  fuppofe  this  mud  be\  accidental.  The  entrance  has  nothing  magnificent ;  ill  built 
and  dirty.  To  get  to  the-  Rue  de  Varenne  Fauxbourgh  St.  Germain,  1  had  the  whole 
city  to  crofs,  and  puffed  it  by  narrow,  up^v,  and  crouded  ftreets. 

At  the  hotp]  de  la  Rochi?roucauld  I  found  the  Duke  of  Liancourt  and  his  fons,  the 
Count  de  la  Roch  foucald,  and  the  Count  Alexander,  with  my  excellent  friend  Mon- 
fieur  de  Lazowiki,  all  of  whom  I  had  the  pleafure  of  knowing  in  Suffylk.  They  in- 
troduced  me  to  the  Duchcf's  D'Eftiffac,  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Liancourt,  and  to  the 
Duchefs  of  Liancourt.  The  aojreeable  reception  and  frie  dly  attentions  I  met  with  from 
all  this  liberal  family  were  well  calculated  to  give  me  the  mo(t  favourable  impreilion 
•  •  #  •  #^ _^2  miles. 

The  26th.  So  ihort  a  time  had  1  psrtTed  before  in  France,  that  the  fcene  is  totally 
new.  to  me.  Till  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  travelling,  we  have  a  propenfity  to 
ftare  at  and  admire  every  thing — and  to  be  on  fearch  for  novelty,  even  in  circumftan- 
ces  in  which  it  is  ridiculous  to  look  for  it.  I  have  been  upon  the  full  filly  gape  to 
find  out  things  that  I  had  not  found  before,  as  if  a  ftreet  in  Paris  could  be  compoled  of 
any  thing  but  houfes,  or  houfes  formed  of  any  thing  but  brick  or  ftone  —or  that  the 
people  in  them,  nor  being  Englifh,  would  be  walking  on  their  heads.  I  (hall  (hake 
off  this  folly  as  fad  as  I  can,  and  bend  my  attention  to  mark  the  chp.ra£ter  and  difpo- 
fition  of  the  nation.  Such  views  naturally  lead  us  to  catch  the  little  circumftances 
which  fometimes  exprefs  them  ;  not  an  eafy  talk,  but  fubjeft  to  many  errors. 

I  have  only  one  day  to  pafs  at  Paris,  and  that  is  taken  up  with  buving  neceffaries. 
At  Calais  my  abundant  care  produced  the  inconvenience  it  was  meant  to  avoid ;  I  was 
afraid  of  lofing  my  trunk,  by  leaving  it  at  Deffein's  for  the  diligence ;  b  I  fent  it  to 
M*  Mouron's. — The  confequence  is,  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  at  Paris,  and  its 
contents  are  to  be  bought  again  before  I  can  leave  this  city  on  our  journ-y  to  the  Pyre* 
Bees.    I  believe  it  may  be  received  as  a  maxim,  that  a  traveller  fhouid  always  trufl; 
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his  baggage -to  the  common  voitures  of  the  country,  without  any  extraordinary  precau- 
tions. 

After  a  rapid  excurfion,  with  my  friend  Lazowflt?,  to  fee  many  things,  but  too 
haftily  to  form  any  correct  idea,  fpent  the  evening  at  iiis  brother's,  where  I  had  the 
pleafute  of  meeting  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet,  fecretary  to  the  royal  locitry  of  ag^-icuUure, 
and  MonC  Defmaret,  both  of  the  academy  of  fciences.  As  Moniieur  Lazou  fki  is  well 
informed  in  the  manufaftures  of  France,  in  the  police  of  which  he  enjoys  a  poft  of 
confideration,  and  as  the  other  gentlemen  have  paid  much  attention  to  agriculture, 
the  converfation  was  in  no  flight  degree  inftrudive,  and  I  regretted  that  a  very 
early  departure  from  Paris  would  not  let  me  promife  myfelf  a  further  enjayment 
fo  congenial  with  my  feelings,  as  the  company  of  men,  whofe  converfation  (hewed  a 
marked  attention  to  objefts  of  national  importance.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  party, 
went  with  Count  Alexander  de  la  Rochefoucauld  poft  to  Verfailles,  to  be  prefent  at 
the  fete  of  the  day  following  (Whitfunday).    Slept  at  the  Duke  de  Liancouri's  hotel. 

The  27th.  Breakfefted  with  him  at  his  apartments  in  the  palace,  which  are  annexed 
to  his  office  of  grand  mafter  of  the  wardrobe,  one  of  the  principal  in  the  court  of 
France.— !-Here  I  found  the  duke  furrounded  by  a  circle  of  noblemen,  among  whom 
was  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  well  known  for  his  attention  to  natural  hiftory .;  I 
^as  introduced  to  him,  as  he  is  going  to  Bagnere  de  Luchon  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  I 
am  to  have  the  honour  of  being  in  his  party. 

The  ceremony  of  the  day  was,  the  king's  inverting  the  Dttke  of  Berri,  fon  of  the 
Count  D'Artois,  with  the  cordon  blue.  The  queen's  band  was  in  the  chapel  where 
the  ceremony  was  performed,  but  the  mufical  effefl:  was  thin  and  weak.  During  the 
fervice  the  king  was  feated  between  his  two  brothers,  and  feemed  by  his  carriage  and 
inattention  to  wifli  himfelf  a  hunting.  He  would  certainly  have  been  as  well  employed 
as  in  hearing  afterwards  from  his  throne  a  feudal  oath  of  chivalry,  I  fuppofe,  or  fomc 
fuch  nonfenfe,  adfntniftered  to  a  boy  of  ten  years  old.  Seeing  fo  much  pompous 
folly  I  imagined  it  was  the  dauphin,  and  afked  a  lady  of  fa(hion  near  me ;  at  which  ihe 
laughed  in  my  face,  as  if  I  had  been  guilty  of  the  moft  egregious  idiotifm :  nothing 
could  be  done* in  a  worfe  manner;  for  the  ftifling  of  her  expreflion  ony  marked  it 
the  more.  I  applied  to  Monf.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  to  learn  what  grofs  abfurdity  I  had 
been  guilty  of  fo  unwittingly;  when,  forfooth,  it  was  becaufe  dauphin,  as  all  the 
world  knows  in  France,  has  ih2  cordon  blue  put  around  him  as  foon  as  he  is  bom.  So 
tmpardonable  was  it  for  a  foreigner  to  be  ignorant  of  fuch  an  important  part  of 
French  hiftory,  as  that  of  giving  a  babe  a  blue  flobbering  bib  inftead  of  a  white  one ! 

After  this  ceremony  was  finifhed,  the  king  and  the  knights  walked  in  a  fort  of  pro- 
ceflion  to  a  fmall  apartment  in  which  he  dined,  faluting  the  queen  as  they  pafTed. 

Thei'e  appeared  to  be  more  eafe  and  familiarity  than  form  in  this  part  of  the  cere- 
mony ;  her  majefty,  who,  by  the  way,  is  the  moft  beautiful  woman  I  faw  to-day,  re- 
ceived them  with  a  variety  of  expreflion.  On  fome  flie  fmiled;  to  others  flie  talked; 
a  few  feemed  to  have  the  honour  of  being  more  in  her  intimacy.  Her  return  to  fome 
was  formal,  and  to  others  diftant.  To  the  gallant  SuflFrein  it  was  refpeftful  and  be- 
nign. The  ceremony  of  the  king^s  dining  in  public  is  more  odd  than  fplendid.  The 
qUeen  fat  by  him  with  a  co\'er  before  her,  but  ate  nothing ;  converfmg  with  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  and  the  Duke  of  Liancourt,  who  ftood  behind  her  chair«  To  me.it  would 
feave  been  a  moft  uncomfortable  meal,  and  were  I  a  fov-ereign,  I  would  fweep  away 
three-fourths  of  thefe  ftupid  forms ;  if  kings  do  not  dine  like  other  people,  they  lofe 
much  of  the  pleafure  of  life;  their  ftation  is  very  well  calculated  to  deprive  them  of 
mucli,  and  they  fubmit  to  nonfenflcal  cuftomis^  the  fole  tendency  of  wfatch.i&.to  leflen 
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the  remainder.  The  only  comfortable  or  amufing  dinner  is  a  table  of  ten  or  twelve 
covers  for  the  people  v«^hom  they  like ;  travellers  tell  us  that  this  was  the  mode  of  the 
late  King  of  Pruflia,  who  knew  the  value  of  life  too  well  to  facrifice  it  to  empty  forms 
on  one  hand,  or  to  a  monaftic  referve  on  the  other. 

The  palace  of  Verfailles,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  report  had  given  me  the  greateft 
expe&ation,  is  not  in  the  lead  ftriking  :  I  view  it  vidthout  emotion  :  the  imprellion  it 
makes  is  nothing.  What  can  compenfate  the  want  of  unity  ?  Firom  whatever  point 
viewed,  it  appears  an  aflremblag:e  of  buildings  j  a  fplendid  quarter  of  a- town,,  but.  no4^ 
a, fine  edifice  ;  an  objedion  from  which  the  garden  front  is  not  free,  though  by  far  the 
moft  beautifuK — The  great  gallery  is  the  fined  room  I  have  feen  ;  the  other  apartments 
arenodiing;  but  the  piAures  and  ftatues  are  well  known  to  be  a  capital  colleftion. 
The  whole  palace,  except  the  chapel,  feems  to  be  open  to  all  the  world  ;  we  puflied 
through  an  amazing  croud  of  all  forts  of  people  to  fee  the  proceffion,  many  of  them  not 
very  well  dreffed^  whence  it  appears,  that  no  queftions  are  alked.  But  the  officers  at 
the  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  king  dined,  made  a  didindion^  and  would 
not  permit  all  to  enter  promifcuoufly. 

Travellers  fpeak  much,  even  very  late  ones,  of  the  remarkable  intereft  the  French 
take  in  all  that  perfonally  concerns  their  king,  (hewing  by  the  eagernefe  of  their  atten- 
tion not  curiofity  only,  but  love.  Where,  how,  and  in  whom  thofe  gentlemen  dif- 
covered  this  I  know  not.-* It  is  either  mifreprefentation,  or  the  people  are  changed  in  a. 
few  years  more  than  is  credible*  Dine  at  Paris,  and  in  the  evening  the  Duchefs  of  Li- 
ancqurt,  who  feems  to  be  one  of  the  bed  of  women,  carried  me  to  the  opera  at  St. 
Cloudy  where  alfo  we  viewed  the  palace  which  the  queen  is  building }.  it  is  large,  but 
there  is  much  in  the  front  that  does  not  pleafe  me.— —20  miles. 

The  38th.  Finding  my  mare  fufficiently  recovered  for  a  journey,  a  point  of  impor- 
tance to  a  traveller  fo  weak  in  cavalry  as  myfelf,  I  left  I^s,  accompanying  the  Count 
de  la  Rochefoucauld  and  my  friend  Lazowlki,  and  commencing  a  journey  that  is  to 
crofs  the  whole  kingdom  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  road  to  Orleans  is  one  of  the  greateft 
that  leads  from  Paris ;  I  expelled,  therefore,  to  have  my  former  impreffion  of  the  little- 
traffic  near  that  city  removed  ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  was  confirmed  ;  it  is  a  defert 
compared  with  thofe  around  London.  In  ten  miles  we  met  not  one  ftage  or  diligence ; 
only  two  meflageries,  and  very  few  chaifes ;  not  a  tenth  of  what  would  have  been  met 
kad  we  been  leaving  London  at  the  fame  hour.  Knowing  how  great,  rich,  and  im-* 
portant  a  city  Paris  is,  this  circumdance  perplexes  me  much.''  Should  it  afterwards  be 
confirmed,  conclulions  in  abundance  are  to  be  drawn* 

For  a  few  miles,  the  fcene  is  every  where  Fcattered  with  the  (hafts  of  quarries,  the  done 
drawn  up  by  lanthorn  wheels  of  a  great  diameter.  The  country  diverfified  ;  and  its  • 
greateft  want  to  pleafe  the  eye  is  a  river ;  woods  generally  in  view  j  the  proportion  of 
the  Ffiench  territory  covered  by  this  prbdufiion  for  want  of  coals,  mud  be  prodigious,^ 
for  it  has  been  the  fame  all  the  way  from  Calais.  At  Arpajon,  the  Marechal  Duke 
de  Mouchy  has  a  fmall  houfe,  which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.- 20  miles. 

The  29th.  To  Edamps  is  partly  through  a  flat  country,  the  beginning  of  the  fa- 
moua  Pays  de  Beauce.  To  Toury,  flat  and  difagreeable,  only  two  or  three  gentle- 
men^s  feats  in  fight.     ■    3 1  miles. 

The  30th.     One  univerlal  fiat,  uninclofed,  unintereding,  and  even  tedious,  though 
fmali  towns  and  villages  are  every  where  in  fight ;  the  features  that  might  compound 
a  iandfcape  are  not  brought  together.     This  Pays  de  Beauce  contains,  by  reputation,^> 
tke  cream.  o£  Erench  hufliandry  j  the  foil  excellent ;  but  the  management  all  fallow*.. 
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Pafs  through  part  of  the  foreft  of  Orleans  belonging  to  the- duke  of  that  name ;  it  is 
one  of  the  largeft  in  France. 

From  the  fteeple  of  the  cathedral  at  Orleans,  the  profpeft  is  very  fine.  The  town  ' 
large,  and  its  fuburbs,  of  fmgle  (Ireets,  extend  near  a  league.  The  vaft  range  of 
country,  that  fpreads  on  every  fide,  is  an  unbounded  plain,  through  which  the  mag- 
nificent Loire  bends  his  ftately  way,  in  fight  for  fourteen  leagues;  the' whole  fcattered 
with  rich  meadows,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  forefts.  The  population  muft  be  very 
great  j  for,  befide  the  city,  which  contains  near  forty  thoufand  people,  the  number 
of  fmaller  towns  and  villages  ftrewed  thickly  over  the  plain  is  fuch  as  to  render  the 
whole  fcene  animated.  The  cathedral,  from  which  we  had  this  noble  profpe^,  is  a 
fine  building,  the  choir  raifed  by  Henry  IV.  The  new  church  is  a  pleafing  edifice ; 
the  bridge  a  noble  flrudure  of  fione,  and  the  firfl:  experiment  of  the  fiat  arch  made  in 
France,  where  it  is  now  fo  fafhionable.  It  contains  nine,  and  is  four  hundred  and  ten 
feet  long,  and  forty-five.  wide.  To  hear  fome  Engliflimen  talk,  one  would  fuppofe 
there  was  not  a  fine  bridge  in  all  France  ;  not  the  firft,  nor  the  lafl:  error  I  hope  that 
travelling  will  remove.  There  are  many  barges  and  boats  at  the  quay,  built  upon  the 
river  in  the  Bourbonnois,  &c.  loaded  with  wood,  brandy,  wine,  and  other  goods ;  on 
arriving  at  Nantes,  the  veffels  are  broken  up  and  fold  with  the  cargo.  Great  numbers 
built  with  fpruce  fir.  A  boat  goes  from  hence  to  that  city,  when  demanded  by  fix 
paffengers,  each  paying  a  louis-d*or :  they  lie  on  fliore  every  night,  and  reach  Nantes  in 
four  days  and  an  half.  The  princiipal  ftreet  leading  to  the  bridge  is  a  fine  one  all  bufy 
and  alive,  for  the  trade  is  briik  here.  Admire  the  fine  acacias  fcattered  about  the 
town.         20  miles. 

The  3  ifl:.  On  leaving  it,  enter  foon  the  miferable  province  of  Sologne,  which  the 
French  writers  call  the  trifte  Sologne.  Through  all  this  country  they  have  had  fevere 
fpring  frofis,  for  the  leaves  of  the  walnuts  are  black  and  cut  off.  I  fliould  not  have  ex- 
pefted  this  unequivocal  mark  of  a  bad  climate  after  pafling  the  Loire.  To  La  Ferte 
Lowendahl,  a  dead  flat  of  hungry  fand  gravel,  with  much  4ieath.  The  poor  people, 
who  cultivans  the  foil  here,  are  metayers,  that  is,  men  who  hire  the  land  without  ^ 
ability  to  ftock  it ;  the  proprietor  is  forced  to  provide  cattle  and  feed,  and  he  and  his 
tenant  divide  the  produce ;  a  miferable  (yfiem,  that  perpetuates  poverty  and  excludes 
infi:ru£tion«  At  La  Ferte  is  a  handfome  chateau  of  the  Marquis  de  Coix,  with  feveral 
canals,  and  a  great  command  of  water.  To  Nonant-le-Fuzelier,  a  fl:range  mixture  of 
fand  and  water.  Much  inclofed,  and  the  houfes  and  cottages  of  wood  filled  between 
the  finds  with  clay  or  bricks,  and  covered  not  with  flate  but  tile,  with  fome  barns 
boarded  like  thofe  in  Suffolk--^  rows  of  pollards  in  fome  of  the  hedges ;  an  excellent 
road  of  fand  4  the  general  features  of  a  woodland  country  ;  all  combined  to  give  a 
firong  refemblance  to  many  parts  of  England-;  but  the  huibandry  is  fo  little  like  that 
of  England,  that  the  leaft  attention  to  it  deftroyed  every  notion  of  fimilarity.  27 
miles. 

June  i  .  The  fame  wretched  country  continues  to  La  Loge  ;  the  fields  are  fcenes  of 
pitiable  management,  as  the  houfes  are  of  mifery.  Yet  all  this  country  highly  improvea- 
ble,  if  they  knew  what  to  do  with  it :  the  property,  perhaps,  of  fome  of  thefe  glittering 
beings,  who  figured  in  the  proceflion  the  other  day  at  Versailles.  Heaven  grant  me  pa- 
tience while  I  fee  a  country  thus  negleded — and  forgive  me  the  oaths  1  fwear  at  the  ab- 
fence  and  ignorance  of  the  poffeffors.— Enter  the  generality  of  Bourges,  and  foon  after 
a  foreft  of  oak  belonging  to  the  Count  d'Artois  ;  the  trees  are  dying  at  top,  before 
they  attain  any  fize.     There  the  miferable  Sologne  ends  j  the  firft  view  of  Verfon  and 
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its  vicinity  is  fine.  A  noble  vale  fpreads  at  your  feet,  through  which  the  river  Cheere 
leads,  feen  in  feveral  places  to  the  diftance  of  fome  leagues ;  a  bright  fun  burnifhed 
the  water,  like  a  ftring  of  lakes  amidft  the  fhade  of  a  vafl  woodland.    See  Bourses  to 

the  left. 18  miles.  ^ 

•  The  2d.  Pafs  the  rivers  Cheere  and  Lave ;  the  bridges  well  built ;  the  ftream  fine, 
and  with  the  wood,  buildings,  boats,  and  adjoining  hills^  form  an  animated  fcene! 
Several  new  houfes,  and  buildings  of  good  ftone  in  Verfon ;  the  place  appears  thriving* 
and  doubtlefs  owes  much  to  the  navigation.  We  are  now  in  Bern,  a  province  go! 
vemed  by  a  provincial  affembly,  confequehtly  the  roads  good,  and  made  without  cor- 
v€es.  Vatan  is  a  little  town  that  fubfifts  chiefly  by  fpinning.  We  drank  there  excel- 
•lent  Sancere  wine,  of  a  deep  colour,  rich  flavour,  and  good  body,  20s.  the  bottle- 
but  in  the  country  ten.  An  extenfive  profpeft  before  we  arrived  at  Chateauroux  where 
we  viewed  the  manufaftures.— .— 40  miles. 

The  3d.     Within  about  three  miles  of  Atgenton  come  upon  a  fine  fcene,  beautiful 
yet  with  bold  features  ;  a  narrow  vale  bounded  on  every  fide  with  hills,  covered  with 
wood,,  all  of  which  are  immediately  under  the  eye,  without  a  level  acne,  except  the 
bottom  of  the  vale,  through  which  a  river  flows,  by  an  old  caftle  pifturefquely  fitua- 
ted  to  the'  right  j  and  to  the  left,  a  tower  rifing  out  of  a  wood. 

At  Argenton,  walk  up  a  rock  that  hangs  almoft  over  the  town.  It  is  a  delicious 
fcene.  A  natural  ledge  of  perpendicular  rock  puflies  forward  abruptly  over  the  vale 
which  18  half  a  mile  broad,  and  two  or  three  long:  at  one  end  clofed  by  hills,  and  at 
the  other  filled  by  the  town  with  vineyards  rifing  above  it ;  the  furrounding  fcene  that 
hems  in  the  vale  is  high  enough  for  relief;  vineyards,  rocks  or  hills  covered  with 
wood.  The  vale  cut  into  inclofures  of  a  lovely  verdure,  and  a  fine  river  winds 
through  it,  with  an  outline  that  leaves  nothing  to  wilh.  The  venerable  frag, 
ments  of  a  caftle^s  ruins,  near  the  point  of  view,  are  well  adapted  .to  awaken  reflec- 
tions.on  the  triumph  of  the  arts  of  peace  over  the  barbarous  ravages  of  the  feudal  ages, 
when  every  clafs  of  fociety  was  involved  in  commotion,  and  the  lower  ranks  were 
wof fe  flaves  than  at  prefent. 

The  geneml  face  of  the  country,  from  Verfon  to  Argenton,  U  an  uninterefting  flat ' 
with  many  heaths  of  ling.  No  appearance  of  population,  and  even  towns  are  thin. 
The  hufbandry  poor  and  miferable.  By  the  circumftances  to  which  I  could  give  atten* 
tion  I  conceive  them  to  be  honeft  and  induftrious  j  they  feem  clean ;  are  civil,  and  have 
good  countenances.  They  appear  to  me  as  if  they  would  improve  their  country,  if  thcr 
formed  the  part  of  a  fyftem,  the  principles  of  which  tended  to  national  profperity.— 1 8 
miles. 

The  4th.  Pafs  an  inclofed  country,  which  would  have  a  better  appearance  if  the  oaks 
had  not  loft  their  foliage  by  infe£ts,  whofe  webs  hang  over  the  buds.  They  are  but  now 
commg  into  leaf  again.  Crofs  a  ftream  which  feparates  Berri  from  La  Marche;  chef- 
nuts  appear  at  the  fame  time;  they  are  fpread  over  all  the  fields,  and  yield  the  food  of 
the  poor.  A  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  with  fine  woods,  but  little  figns  of  population. 
Lizards  for  the  firft  time  alfo.  There  feems  a  conne^^ion  relative  to  climate  between 
thechefnuts  and  thefe  harmlefs  animals.     They  are  very  numerous,  and  fome  of  them 

near  a  foot  long.     Sleep  at  La  Ville  au  Brun.^ —24  miles; 

The  5th.  The  country  improves  in  beauty  greatly;  pafs  a  vale, .where  a  caufeway 
ftops  the  water  of  a  fmall  rivulet  and  fwells  it  into  a  lake,  that  forms  one  feature  of  a 
delicious  fcene.  The  indented  outlines  and  the  fwells  margined  with  wood  are  beautiful  • 
the  hills  on  every  fide  inimifon  j  one  now  covered  with  ling  the  prophetic  eye  of  tafte 
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may  imagine  lawn.  Nothing'  is  wanted  to  render  the  fcene  a  gvden,  but  to  clear  away 
rubbifli. 

*  The  general  face  of  the  country,  for  i6  miles,  by  far  the  moft  beautiful  I  have  feen 
in  France ;  it  is  thickly  inclofed,  and  full  of  wood ;  the  umbrageous  foliage  of  the 
Krhefnuts  gives  the  fame  beautiful  verdure  to  the  hills,  as  watered  meadows  (feen  for  the 
firft  time  to  day)  to  the  vales.  Diftant  mountainous  ridges  form  the  back  ground,  and 
make  the  whole  interefling.  The  declivity  of  country,  as  we  go  down  to  Baffies,  offers 
a  beautiful  view ;  and  the  approach  to  the  town  prefents  a  landfcape  fancifully  grouped 
of  rock,  and  wood,  and  water.  To  Limoge,  pafs  another  artificial  lake  between  culti- 
vated ills  ;  beyond  are  wilder  heights^  but  mixed  with  pleafant  vales ;  flill  another  lake 
more  beautiful  than  the  former,  with  a  fine  accompaniment  of  wood ;  acrofs  a  moun- 
tain of  chefnut  copfe,  which  commands  a  fcene  of  a  charader  different  from  any  I  have 
viewed  either  in  France  or  England,  a  great  range  of  hill  and  dale  all  covered  with  foreft, 
and  bounded  by  diflant  mountains.  Not  a  veftige  of  any  human  refidence ;  no  village  j 
no  houfe  or  hut,  no  fmoke  to  raife  the  idea  of  a  peopled  country  j  an  American  fcene  ; 
wild  enough  for  the  tomohawk  of  the  favage.  S*op  at  an  execrable  auberge,  called 
Maifon  Rouge,  where  we  intended  to  fleep ;  but,  on  examination,  found  every  appear- 
ance fo  forbidding,  and  fo  beggarly  an  account  of  a  larder,  that  we  paffed  on  to  Limoge. 
The  roads  through  all  this  country  are  truly  noble,  far  beyond  any  thing  I  have  feen 
in  France  or  elfewfaere.         44  miles. 

The  6th.  View  limoge,  and  examine  its  manufaftures.  It  was  certainly  a  Roman 
ftation,  and  fome  traces  of  its  antiquity  are.  ftill  remaining.  It  is  ill  built,  with  narrow 
and  crooked  ftreets,  the  houfes  high  and  difagreeable.  They  are  raifed  of  granite,  or 
wood  with  lath  and  plaiiler,  which  faves  lime,  an  expenfive  article  here,  being  brought 
from  a  diftance  of  twelve  leagues ;  the  roofs  are  of  pantiles,  with  projecting  eaves,  and 
almofl  flat ;  a  fure  proof -we  have  quitted  the  region  of  heavy  fnows.  The  beft  of  their 
public  works  is  a  noble  fountain,  the  water  conduced  three  quarters  of  a  league  by  an 
'  arched  aquedu6t,  brought  under  the  bed  of  a  rock  60  feet  deep  to  the  higheft  fpot  in 
the  town,  where  it  falls  into  a  bafon  fifteen  feet  diameter,  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  granite ; 
thence  the  watfer  is  let  into  refervoirs,  clofed  by  fluices,  which  are  opened  for  watering 
the  flreets,  or  in  cafe  of  fires. 

The  cathedral  is  ancient,  and  the  roof  of  ftone  ;  there  are  fome  arabefque  ornaments 
'  cut  in  ftone,  as  light,  airy,  and  elegant  as  any  modem  houfe  can  boaft,  whofe  decorations 
are  in  the  fame  tafte. 

The  prefent  bifhop  has  ereded  a  large  and  handfome  palace,  and  his  garden  is  the 
fineft  obje£t  to  be  feen  at  Limoge,  for  it  commands  a  landfcape  hardly  to  be  equalled  for 
beauty :  it  would  be  idle  to  give  any  other  defcription  than  jufi:  enough  to  induce  tra- 
vellers  to  view  it.  A  river  winds  through  a  vale,  furrounded  by  hills  that  prefent  the 
gayeft  and  moft  animated  aflemblage  of  villas,  farms,  vines,  hanging  meadows,  and  chef- 
tiuts  blended  fo  fortunately  as  to  compofe  a  fcene  truly  fmiling.  This  bifliop  is  a  friend 
of  the  Count  de  la  Rochetouca\dd*s  family ;  he  invited  us  to  dine,  and  gave  us  a  very 
handfome  entertainment.  Lord  Macartney,  when  a  prifoner  in  France,  after  the  Gre* 
Dades  were  taken,  fpent  fome  time  with  him ;  there  was  an  inftance  of  French  politenefs 
fhewn  to  his  lordfbip,  that  marks  the  urbanity  of  this  people.  The  order  came  fromi 
court  to  ling  Te  Deum  on  the  very  day  that  Lord  Macartney  was  to  arrive.  Conceiving 
that  the  public  demonftrations  of  joy  for  a  victory  that  brought  his  noble  gueft  a  pri- 
foner, might  be  perfonally  unpleafant  to  him,  the  bifliop  propofed  to  the  intendant  to 
poftpone  the  cereniony  for  a  few  days,  in  order  that  he  might  not  meet  it  fo  abruptly ; 
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this  was  inftantly  acceded  to,  and  coadufked  in  fuch  a  manner  afterwards  as  to  mark 
as  much  attention  to  Lord  Macartney's  feelings  as  to  their  own.  Thebifeop  told 
me,  that  Lord  Macartney  fpoke  French  better  than  he  could  have  conceived  poC 
fible  for  a  foreigner,  had  he  not  heard  him ;  better  than  many  well  educated  French- 
men. 

The  poft  of  intendant  here  was  rendered  celebrated  by  being  filled  by  that  friend  of 
mankind,  Turgot,  whofe  well  earned  reputatioain  this  province  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  French  finances,  as  may  be  very  agreeably  learned,  in  that  produdlion  of  equal 
truth  and  elegance,  his  life  by  the  Marquis  of  Condorcet.  The  charafter  which  Turgot 
left  here  is  confiderabie.  The  noble  roads  we  have  paflfed,  fo  much  exceeding  any 
other  I  have  feen  in  France,  were  amongft  his  good  works ;  an  epithet  due  to  them  be- 
caufe  not  made  by  corveeu  There  is  here  a  fociety  of  agriculture,  which  owes  its  ori-i 
gin  to  the  fame  diftinguifhed  patriot :  but  in  that  moil  unlucky  path  of  French  exertion 
iie  was  able  to  do  nothing :  evils  too  radically  fixed  were  in  the  way  of  the  attempt. 
This  fociety  does  like  other  focieties,— they  meet,  converfe,  offer  premiums,  and  publifh 
nonfenfe*  This  is  not  of  much  confequeace,  for  the  people,  inftead  of  reading  their 
memoirs,  are  not  able  to  read  at  all.  They  can  however  J*^^;  and  if  a  fiairm  was  efta- 
blilhed  in  that  good  cultivation  which  they  ought  to  copy,  fomething  would  be  prefented 
from  which  they  might  learn.  I  afked  particularly  if  the  members  of  this  fociety  ha4 
land  in  their  own  hands,  from  which  it  might  be  judged  if  they;  knew  any  thing  of  the 
matter  themfelves :  I  was  aflured  that  they  had ;  but  the  converfation  prefently  explained 
it :  they  had  metayers  around  their  country  feats,  and  this  was  coniidered  as  farming 
their  own  lands,  fo  that  they  aflume  fomething  of  a  merit  from  the  identical  circum- 
Aance,  which  is  the  curfe  and  ruin  of  the  whole  country.  In  the  agricultural  conver« 
fations  we  had  on  the  journey  from  Orleans,  I  have  not  found  one  perfon  who  feemed 
fenfible  of  the  mifchief  of  this  fyftem. 

The  7th.  No  chefnuts  for  a  league  before  we  reach  Biere  Bufliere,  they  fay  becaufe 
the  bafis  of  the  country  is  a  hard  granite  \  and  they  affert  alfo  at  Limoge,  that 
in  this  granite  there  grow  neither  vines,  wheat,  nor  chefnuts,  but  that  on  the  fofter  gra« 
nites  thefe  plants  thrive  well :  it  is  true,  that  chefnuts  and  this  granite  appeared  toge« 
ther  when  we  entered  Limofin.  The  road  has  been  incomparably  fine,  and  much  more 
like  the  well  kept  s^lleys  of  a  garden  than  a  common  high^way.  See  for  the  firft  time 
old  towers,  that  appear  numerous  in  this  country.-^- — 33  miles. 

The  8th.  Pafs  an  extraordinary  fpedbcle  for  Englilh  eyes,  of  many  houfes  too  good 
to  be  called  cottages,  without  any  glafs  windows.  Some  miles  to  the  right  is  Pompadour, 
where  the  king  has  a  ftud ;  there  are  all  kinds  of  horfes,.but  chiefly  Arabian,  Turkifh, 
and  Engliih.  Three  years  ago  four  Arabians  were  imported,  which  had  been  procured 
at  the  expence  of  72,000  livres  (-^1491.)  the  price  of  covering  a  mare  is  only  three 
livres  to  the  groom  ;  the  owners  are  permitted  to  fell  their  colts  as  they  pleafe,  but  if 
thefe  come  up  to  the  ftandard  height,  the  king's  officers  have  the  preference,  provided 
they  give  the  price  offered  by  others.  Thefe  horfes  are  not  faddled  till  fix  years  old* 
They  pafture  all  day,  but  at  m'ght  are  confined  on  account  of  wolves,  which  are  fo  com* 
mon  as  to  be  a  great  plague  to  the  people.  A  horfe  of  fix  years,  old,  a  little  more  than 
four  feet  fix  inches  high,  is  fold  for  70!. ;  and  1 5I.  has  been  ofiered  for  a  colt  of  one  year 
old.  Pafs  Uzarch  ;  dine  at  Douzenac ;  between  which  place  and  Brive  meet  the  firft 
maize,  .or  Indian  com* 

The  beauty  of  the  country,  through  the  thirty-four  miles  from  St.  George  to  Brive, 
is  fo  various,  and  in  every  refped  fo  linking  and  interefting,  that  I  fhall  attempt  no  par# 
ticular  ddcripdon,  butobfervein  general,  that  I  am  much  in  doubt, ^whether  there  be 
any  thing  comparable  to  it  either  in  England  or  Ireland.    It  is  not  that  a  fine  view  breaks 
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now  and  then  upon  the  eye  to  compenfate  the  traveller  for  the  dullnefs  of  a  much 
longer  diftrift;  but  a  quick  fucceflion  of  landfcapes,  many  of  which  would  be  rendered 
famous  in  England,  by  the  refort  of  travellers  to  view  them.  The  country  is  all  hill 
Cr  valley ;  the  hills  are  very  high,  and  would  be  called  with  us  mountains,  if  wafteand 
covered  with  heath ;  h\it  being  cultivated  to  the  very  tops,  their  magnitude  is  leflened  to 
the  eye.  Their  forms  are  various  :  they  fwell  in  beautiful  femi-globes :  they  projeft  in 
abrupt  maffes,  which  inclofe  deep  glens :  they  expand  into  amphitheatres  of  cultivatio^t 
that  rife  in  gradation  to  the  eye :  in  fome  places  toffed  into  a  thoufand  inequalities  of 
furface;  in  others  the  eye  repofes  on  fcenee  of  the  fofteft  verdure.  Add  to  this  the 
rich  robe,  with  which  nature's  bounteous  hand  has  drefled  the  flopes,  with  hanging 
woods  of  chefnut.  And  whether  the  vales  opeh  their  verdant  bofoms,  and  admit  the 
fun  to  illuminate  the  rivers  in  their  comparative  repofe ;  or  whether  they  be  clofed  ia 
deep  glens,  that  afford  a  paffage  with  difficulty  to  the  water  rolling  over  their  rocky 
beds,  and  dazzling  the  eye  with  the  luftre  of  cafcades ;  in  every  cafe  the  features  are 
interefting  and  charaderiftic  of  the  fcenery.  Some  views  of  fingular  beauty  rivetted  us 
to  the  fpots ;  that  of  the  town  of  Uzarch,  covering  a  conical  hill,  rifing  in  the  hollow 
of  an  amphitheatre  of  wood,  and  furrounded  at  its  feet  by  a  noble  river,  is  unique. 
Derry  in  Ireland  has  fomething  of  its  form,  but  wants  Ibme  of  its  richeft  features.  The 
water-fcenes  from  the  town  itfelf,  and  immediately  after  paifing  it,  ai'e  delicious.  The 
immenfe  view  from  the  defcent  to  Douzenach  is  equally  magnificent.  To  all  this  is 
added  the  fineil  road  in  the  world,  every  where  formed  in  the  perfe£l  manner,  and 
kept  in  the  higheft  j>refervadon,  like  the  well  ordered  alley  of  a  garden,  without  duft, 
fand,  ftones,  or  inequality,  firm  and  level,  of  pounded  granite,  and  traced  with  fuch  a 
perpetual  command  of  profped,  that  had  the  engineer* no  other  object  in  view,  be  could, 
not  have  executed  it  with  a  more  finifhed  tafte. 

The  view  of  Brive,  from  the  hill,  is  fo  fine^  that  it  gives  the  expedation  of  a  beauti- 
ful little  town,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  environs  encourages  the  idea ;  but,  on  entering, 
fuch  a  contrail  is  found  as  difgufts  cotnpletely.  Clofe,  ill  built,  crooked,  dirty,  (link* 
ing  (Ireets,  exclude  the  fun,  and  almoft  the  air,  from  every  habitation,  except  a  few  to- 
lerable ones  on  the  promenade. 34  miles. 

The  9th.  Enter  a  different  country,  with  the  new  province  of  Quercyj  which  is  a  part 
of  Guienne;  not  near  fo  beautiful  as  Limofm,  but,  to  make  amends,  it  is  far  better  cul- 
tivated. Thanks  to  maize,  which  does  iy6nders !  Pafs  Noaille^,  on  the  fummit  of  a  high 
hill,  the  chateau  of  the  Marfhal  Duke  of  that  name.  Enter  a  calcareous  country,  and 
lofe  chefnuis  at  the  fame  time. 

In  going  down  to  Souillac,  there  is  a  profped  that  mud  univerfally  pleafe :  it  is  a 

'  bird's-eye  view  of  a  delicious  little  valley,  funk  deep  amongft  fome  very  bold  hills  that  in* 

clofe  It ;  a  margin  of  wild  mountain  contrafts  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  level  furface 

below,  a  fcene  of  cultivation  fcattered  with  fine  walnut  trees ;  nothing  can  apparendy 

exceed  the  exuberant  fertility  of  this  fpot. 

Souillac  is  a  little  town  in  a  thriving  flate,  having  fome  rich  merchants.  They  receive 
flaves  from  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  by  their  river  Dordonne,  which  is  navigable 
eight  months  in  the  year ;  thefe  they  export  to  Bourdeaux  and  Liboum ;  alfo  wine,  corn, 
and  cattle,  and  import  fait  in  great  quantities.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  an  Englifh  ima- 
ginadon  to  figure  the  animals  that  waited  upon  us  here,  at  the  Chapeau  Rouge.  Some 
things  that  called  themfelves  by  the  courtefy  of  Souillac  women,  but  in  reality  walking 
dunghills. — But  a  neatly  dreffed  clean  waiting  girl  at  an  inn  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in 
France. — ^4  miles. 

The  loth.  Crofs  the  Dordonne  by  a  ferry  ;  the  boat  well  contrived  for  driving  in 
at  one  end  and  out  at  the  other,  without  the  abominable  operatioii,  common  in  Eng- 
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Iund,  of  beating  horfes  till  they  leap  into  them ;  the^rice  U  as  great  a  contraft  as  the 
excellence ;  we  paid  for  an  Englifb  whifky^  a  French  cabriolet,  one  faddle-horfe,  and 
Us  perfons,  no  more  than  508*' (as.  id.)  I  have  paid  hal£>a-crowB  a  v^eel  in  Eng- 
land for  execrable  ferries,  paiTe^  over  at  the  haaard  of  the  borfe's  limbs.— -This  river 
runs  in  a  very  deep  valley  between  two  ridges  of  high  hills :  extenfive  views,  all  feat- 
tered  with  village  and  (tngle  houfes ;  an  appearance  of  great  population.  Chefnuts 
on  a  calcareous  foil,  cqptrary  to  the  Limofin  niaxim. 

Pafs  Peyrac,  and  meet  many  beggars,  which  we  had  not  done  before.  All  the 
country  girls  and  women^  are  without  flioes  or  (lockings ;  and  the  ploughmen  at  their 
work  have  neither  fabots  nor  feet  to  their  ftockings.  This  is  a  poverty  that  ftrike^ 
at  the  rpot  of  national  profperity ;  a  large  confumption  among  the  poor  being  of  more 
confequence  than  among  the  rich  :  the  wealth  of  a  nation  lies  in  its  circulation  and  con- 
fumption ;  and  the  cafe  of  poor  people  abftaining  from  the  ufe  of  manufactures  of 
leather  and  wool  ought  to  be  confidered  as  an  evil  of  the  firfl  magnitude.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  mifery  of  Ireland.  Pafs  Pont-de-Rodez,  and  come  to  high  land,  whence 
an  immenfe  and  lingular  profpe£l  of  ridges,  hills,  vales,  and  gentle  flopes,  rifing  one 
beyond  another  in  6very  diredion,  with  few  mafles  of  wood,  but  many  fcattered  trees, 
At  lead  forty  miles  are  tolerably  diftind  to  the  eye,  and  without  a  level  acre ;  the  fun 
on  the  point  of  fetting,  illuminated  part  of  it,  and  difplayed  a  vail  number  of  villages 
and  fcattered  farms.  The  mountains  of  Auvergne,  at  the  diftance  of  a  hundred  miles, 
added  to  the  view.  ^  Pafs  t^y  feveral  cottages,  exceedingly  well  built,  of  (lone  and  flate, 
or  tiles,  yet  without  any  glafs  to  the  windows ;  can  a  country  be  like  to  thrive  wherer 
the  great  obje£l  is  to  fpare  manufadures  ?  Women  picking  weeds  into  their  aprons 
for  their  cows,  another  fign  of  poverty  I  obferved,  during  the  whole  way  from  Calais* 
30  miles. 

The  1  ith.  See  for  the  firfl  time  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  dUbnce  of  one  bondred  and 
fifty  miles. — To  me,  who  had  never  feen  an  objed  farther  than  fixty  or  feventy,  I 
mean  the  Wicklow  mountains,  as  I  was  going  out  of  Holyhead,  this  was  interefling. 
Wherever  the , eye  wandered  in  fearch  of  new  objeds  it  was  fure  to  reft  there.  Their 
magnitude,  their  fnowy  height,  the  line  of  feparalion  between  two  great  kingdoms, 
and  the  end  of  our  travels  altogether  accounts  for  this  effed.  Towards  Cabor»  the 
country  changes,  and  has  fomeUxing  of  a  favage  afped }  yet  houfes  are  feen  every 
where,  and  one-third  of  it  under  vines. 

That  town  is  bad ;  the  ftreets  neither  wide  nor  fbrait,  but  the  new  road  is  an  im* 
provement.  The  chief  objed  of  its  trade  and  refource  are  vines  and  brandies*  The 
true  Vin  de  Cahors,  whicn  has  a  great  reputation,  is  the  produce  of  a  range  of  vine- 
yards, very  rocky,  on  a  ridge  of  hills  full  to  the  fouth,  and  is  called  Vin  de  Grave,, 
becaufe  growing  on  a  gravelly  foil.  In  plentiful  years,  the  price  of  good  wine  here 
does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cafk;  laft  year  it  was  fold  at  los.  6dr  a  barique,^  or  8d.  a 
dozen.  We  drank  it  at  the  Trois  Rois  from  three  to  ten  years  old,  the  latter  at  30s. 
(is.  3d.)  the  bottle;  both  excellent,  full  bodied,  great  fpirit,  without  being  fiery^ 
and  to  my  palate  much  better  than  our  ports..  I  liked  it  fo  well,,  that  I  e(labli(hed  a 
correfpondeiice  with  Monf.  Andonry,  the  inn-keeper  *.  The  heat  of  this  country 
is  equal  to  the  produdion  .of  flrong  wine«  This  was  the  moft  burning  day  we  had  ex- 
perienced. 

On  leaving  Cahors,  the  mountain  of  rock  rifes  fo  immediately,  that  it  feems  as  if 
it  would  tumble  into  the  town.     The  leaves  of  walnuts  are  now  black  with  frofls  that 

*  I  iiKe  had  a  barique  of  bitn  ;  but  whether  he  fent  bad  wine,  which  I  tm  not  willing  to  believe,  or 
tliAt  it  cametbtQugh  bad  bands,  I  know  not.    It  i»  baw^ver  (aba4/  as  to  be  ttcmfbr  foUy. 
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happened  within  a  fortnight;  On  enquiry,  I  found  they  are  fubjefl:  to  thefe  frofts  all 
through  the  fpring  months  ;  and  though  rye  is  fometimes  killed  by  them,  the  mildew 
in  wheat  is  hardly  known ;  —a  faft  fufficiently  deftrudive  of  the  theory  of  frofts  being 
the  caufe  of  that  diftemper.  It  is  very  rare  that  any  fnow  falls  here*  Sleep  at  Ventiilac* 
■     ■'■22  miles. 

The  i  2th;     The  fhape  and  colour  of  the  peafants'  houfes  here  add  a  beauty  to  the 
country ;  they  are  fquare,  white,  and  with  rather  flat  roofe,  but  few  windows.     The 
peafants  are  for  the  mod  part  land-proprietors.     Immenfe  view  of  the  Pyrenees  before 
us,  of  an  extent  and  height  truly  fublime :  near  Perges,  a,  rich  vale,  that  feems  to 
reach  uninterruptedly  to  thofe  mountains,  is  a  glorious  fcenery  :  one  vaft  fheet  of  cul- 
tivation; every  where  chequered  with  thofe  well  built  white  houfes; — the  eye  lofing 
itfelf  in  the  vapour^  which  ends  only  with  that  ftupefndous  ridge,  whofe  fnow-capped 
heads  are  broken  into  the  boldeft  outline.     The  road  to  Cauffade  leads  through  a  very 
fine  avenue  of  fix  rows  of  trees,  two  of  them  mulberries,  which  are  the  firft  we  have 
figen.     Thus  we  have  travelled  almoft  to  the  Pyrenees  before  we  met  with  an  article  of 
Culture  which  fome  want  to  introduce  into  England.     The  vale  here  is  all  on  a  dead 
level;  the  road  finely  made,  and  mended  with  gravel.     Montauban  is  old,  but  not 
.  Ill  built,    lliere  are  many  good  houfes,  without  forming  handfome  ftreets.     It  is  faid 
to  be  very  populous,  and  the  eye  confirms  the  intelligence.     The  cathedral  is  modern, 
and  pretty  well  built,  but  too  heavy.     The  public  college,  the  ferainary,  the  bifhop's 
palace,  and  thehoufe  of  the  firft  prefident  of  the  court  of  aids  are  good  buildings ;  the ' 
laft  large,  with  a  moft  (hewy  entrance*    The  promenade  is  finely  fituated  ;  built  on 
the  higheft  part  of  the  rampart,  and  commanding  that  noble  vale,  or  rather  plain, 
one  of  the  richeft  in  Europe,  which  extends  on  one  fide  to  the  fea,  and  in  the  front 
to  the  Pyrenees;  whofe  towering  tnafles,  heaped  one  upon  another,  in  a  flupendous  . 
manner,  and  xx>vered  with  fnow,  offer  a  variety  of  fights  and  (hades  from  indented 
•  ibrms,  and  the  immenfity  of  their  projedions.    This  profped,  which  contains  a  femi- 
circle  of  an  hundred  miles  diameter^  has  an  oceanic  vaftnefs,  in  which  the  eye  lofes 
itfelf;  an  almoft  boundlefs  fcene  of  cultivation ;  an  animated,  but  confufed  mafs  of 
^  infinitely  varied  parts— melting  gradually  into  the  diftant  obfcure,  from  which  emer- 
ges the  ama2dng  frame  of  tlie  Pyrenees,  rearing  their  filvered  heads  far  above  the 
clouds;    At  Montauban,  I  met  Captain  Flampin,  of  the  royal  navy ;  he  w^s  with 
Major  Crew,  who  has  a  houfe  and  family  here,  to  which  he  politely  carried  us  ;  it  is 
fweetly  fituated  on  the  Skirts  of  the  town,  commanding  a  fine  view ;  they  were  fo  obli- 
ging as  to  refolvp  my  enquiries  upon  fome  points,  of  which  a  refidence  made  them 
complete  judges.    Ijiving  is  reckoned  cheap  here ;  a  family  was  named  to  us,  whofe 
income  was  foppofed  to  be  about  fifteen  hundred  louis  a-year,  and  who  lived  as  hand- 
Ibtoely  as  in  England  on  5000K    The  comparative  deamefs  and  cheapnefs  of  different 
countries  is  a  fubje&  of  confiderable  nnportance,  but  difficult  to  analize.    As  I  con* 
'    ceive  the  Englifh  to  have  made  far  greater  advances  in  the  ufeful  arts,  and  in  manu- 
fadures,  than  the  French  have  done,  England  ought  to  be  the  cheaper  country.     What 
we  meet  with  in  France,  is  a  cheap  mode  of  living,  which  is  quite  another  confident- 
tion.'        30  miles. 

The  13th.  Pafs  GrifoUes,  where  are  well  built  cottages  without  glafs,  and  fome 
with  no  other  light  than  the  door.  Dine  at  Pomj^nion,  at  the  Grand  Soleil,  an  un- 
commonly good  inn,  where  Captain  Plampin,  who  accompanied  us  thus  far,  took 
his  leave.  Here  we  had  a  violent  ftorm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  with  rain  much  hea^ 
vier  I  thought  than  I  bad  known  in  England ;  but,  when  we  let  out  for  Tolouze,  { 
«eas  immediately  conmced  that  fnch  a  violent  fliower  had  never  fallen  in  that  king. 
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doQi ;  for  the  de{lru£lion  it  had  poured  on  the  nobld  fcene  of  cultivation,  Tt^hlch  but 
a  moment  before  was  fmiling  with  exurberance,  was  terrible  to  behold.  All  now  one 
fcene  of  diftrefs :  the  fineft  crops  of  wheat  beaten  fo  flat  to  the  ground,  that  I  queftion 
whether  they  can  ever  rife  again  ;  other  fields  fo  inundated,  that  we  were  adlually  in 
doubt  whether  we  were  looking  on  what  was  lately  land,  or  always  ^ater*  The 
ditches  had  been  filled  rapidly  with  mud,  had  overflowed  the  road,  and  fwept  dirt 
and  gravel  over  the  crops. 

Crofe  one  of  the  fineft  plains  of  wheat  that  is  any  where  to  be  feen ;  tlie  ftorm,  there- 
fore, was  fortunately  partial.  Pafs  St.  Jorry;  a  noble  road,  but  not  better  than  in 
LiiTjofin.  It  is  a  defert  to  the  very  gates  of  Tolouze;  meet  not  more  perfons  than  if  it 
were  a  hundred  miles  frbm  any  town.         3-1  miles. 

The  14th.  View  the  city,  which  is  very  ancient  and  very  large,  but  not  peopled 
in  proportion  to  its  fize;  the  buildings  are  a  mb^ture  of  brick  and  wood,  and  have 
confequently  a  melancholy  appearance.  This  place  has  always  prided  itfelf  on  its  taft^ 
for  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  It  has  had  a  univerfity  fince  1^15:  and  it  pretends 
that  its  famous  academy  of  Jeus  Floraux  is  as  old  as  1303'  It  hasalfoarayal  academy 
of  fciences,  another  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  architefkure.  The  church  of  the 
CordelMers  has  vaults^  into  which  we  defcended,  that  have  the  property  of  preferving 
dead  bodies  from  corruption  ;  we  faw  many  that  they  aflfert  to  be  five  hundred  years 
old.  If  I  had  a  vault  well  lighted,  that  would  preferve  the  countenance  and  phyfiog- 
nomy  as  well  as  the  flefii  and  bones,  I  ihould  like  to  have  it  peopled  with  all  my  an^ 
ceftors ;  and  this  defire  would,  1  fuppofe  be  proportioned  to  their  merit  and  celebrity  ; 
but  to  one  like  this,  that  preferves  cadaverous  deformity,  and  gives  perpetuity  to  death, 
the  voracity  of  a  common  grave  is  preferable.  But  Toulouze  is  not  withoutu^bjeds 
mor«  interefting  than  academies ;  thefe  are  the  new  quay,  the  com  mills,  and  the 
canal  de  Brien.  The  quay  is  of  a  great  length,  and  in  all  refpeds  a  noble  work :  the 
houfes  intended  to  be  buik  will  be  regular  like  thofe  already  erefted,  in  a  ftile  auk* 
ward  and  inelegant.  The  canal  de  Bnen,  fo  called  from  the  archbifiiop  of  Toulouze, 
afterwards  prime  minifter  and  cardinal,  v^s  planned  and  executed  in  order  to  join  tl)e 
Garonne  here  with  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  which  is  united  at  two  miles  from  the 
town  with  the  fame  river.  The  neceflity  of  fuch  a  junftion  arifes  from  the  navigadoit 
of  the  river  in  the  town  being  abfolutely  impeded  by  the  wear  which  is  made  acrofs 
it  in  &vour  of  the  com  mills.  It  paflfes  arched  under  the  quay  to  the  river,  and  one 
fluice  levels  the  water  with  that  of  the  Languedoc  canal.  It  is  broad  enough  for  feve- 
ral  barges  to  peafs  abreaft.  Thefe  undertakings  have  been  well  planned,  and  their  ex- 
ecution is  truly  magnificent :  there  is  however  more  magnificence  than  trade ;  for  while 
the  X.anguedoc  canal  is  alive  with  commerce,  that  of  Brien  is  a  defert. 
•  Among  other  things  we  viewed  at  Toulouze,  was  the  houfe  of  Monf.  du  Barr^, 
brother  of  the  hiiihand  of  the  celebrated  countefs.  By  fome  tranfadions,  favourable 
to  anecdote,  which  enabled  him  to  draw  her  from  obfcurity,  and  afterwards  to  marry 
her  to  his  brother,  he  contrived  to  make  a  pretty  confiderable  fortune.  On  the  firfl: 
floor  is  one  principal  and  complete  apartment,  containing  feven  or  eight  rooms,  fitted 
up  and  furnimed  with  fuch  profufion  of  expence,  that  if  a  fond  lover,  at  the  head  of 
a  kingdom's  finances,  were  decorating  for  his  miftrefs,  he  could  hardly  give  in  .large 
any  thing  that  is  not  here  to  be  feen  on  a  moderate  fcale.  To  thofe  who  are  fond  of 
gilding  here  is  enough  to  fatiate ;  fo  much  that  to  an  Engliih  eye  it  has  too  gaudy  an 
appearance.  But  the  glafles  are  large  and  numerous.  The  drawing-room  very  ele- 
gant (gilding  always  excepted).-^Here  I  remarked  a  contrivance  whjkh  has  a  pleafing 
effeft  J  that  of  a  looking-glafs  before  the  chimnies,  inftead  of  thofe  various  fcreens 
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ufed  in  England :  it  Aides  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  There 
is  a  portrait  of  Madame  du  Barre,  which  is  faid  to  be  very  like ;  if  it  really  is,  one 
would  pardon  a  king  fome  follies  committed  at  the  flirine  of  fo  niuch  beauty*  —As  to 
the  garden,  it  is  beneath  all  contempt,  except  as  an  objed  to  make  a  man  dare  at  the 
efforts  to  which  folly  can  arrive :  in  the  fpace  of  an  acre,  there  are  hills  of  genuine 
€arth,  mountains  of  pafte-board,  rocks  of  canvafs :  abbees,  cows,  fheep,  and  (hep- 
herdeflfes  in  lead  ;  monkevs  and  peafants,  aiTes  and  altars,  in  ftone.  Fine  ladies  and 
blackfmiths,  parrots  and  lovers  in  wood.  Windmills  and  cottages,  (hops  and  villages, 
nothing  excluded  except  nature. 

The  15th.  Meet  Highlanders,  who  put  me  in  mind  of  thofe  of  Scotland;  faw 
th^m'firft  at  Montauban;  they  have  round  flat  caps,  and  loofe  breeches;  ^*  pipers, 
blue  bonnet^,  and  oar-meal,  are  found,''  fays  Sir  James  Stuart,  ^^  in  Catalonia,  Au- 
vergne,  and  Swabia,  as  well  as  in  Lochabar/*  Many  of  the  women  here  are  without 
(lockings.  Meet  them  coming  from  the -market,  with  their  ihoes  in  their  balkets.  The 
Pyrenees,  at  fixty  miles  diftance,  appear  now  fo  diftinft,  that  one  would  guefs^it 
not  more  than  fifteen;  the  lights  and  fhades  of  thefnow  are  feen  clearly.— —-30 
milest 

The  1 6th.  A  ridge  of  hills  on  the  other  fide  of  "the  Garonne,  which  began  at 
Toulouze,  became  more  and  more  regular  yefterday ;  and  is  undoubtedly  the  moft 
diftaht  ramification  of  the  Pyrenees,  reaching  into  this  vaft  vale  quite  to  Toulouze^ 
but  no  farther.  Approach  the  mountains ;  the  lower  ones  are  all  cultivated,  but  the 
higher  feem  covered  with  wood :  the  road  now  is  bad  all  the  way.  Meet  many  wag- 
gons, each  loaded  with  two  ca(ks  of  wine,  quite  backward  in  the  carriage,  and  as  the 
hind  wheels  are  much  higher  than  the  fore  ones,  it  (hews  that  thefe  mountaineers  have 
more  fenfe  than  John  Bull.  The  wheels  of  thefe  waggons  are  all. (hod  with  wood  in- 
ftead  of  iron.  Here,  for  the  firft  time,  fee  rows  of  maples,  with  vines,  trained  in 
feftoons,  from  tree  to  tree  y  they  are  conduced  by  a  rope  of  bramble,  vine  cutting, 
or  willow.  They  give  many  grapes,  but  bad  wine.  Pafe  St.  Martino,  and  then  a 
large  village  of  well  built  houfes,  without  a  fingle  glafs  window.— 30  miles. 

ITie  17th.  St.  Gaudens  is  an  improving  town,  with  many  new  houfes,  fomething 
"•more  than  comfortable.  An  uncommon  view  of  St.  Betrand ;  you  break  at  once 
upon  a  vale  funk  deep  enough  beneath  the  point  of  view  to  command  every  hedge  and 
tree,  with  that  town  cluttered  round  its  large  cathedral,  on  a  rifing  ground  ;  if  it  had 
been  biiilt  purpofely  to  add  a  feature  to  a  fingular  profpe£l,  it  could  not  have  been 
better  placed.  The  mountains  rife  proudly  around)  and  give  their  rough  frame  to 
this  exquifite  little  pifture. 

Crofs  the  Garonne,  by  a  new  bridge  of  one  fine  arch,  built  of  hard  blue  lime-ftone. 
Medlars,  plumbs,  cherries,  maples  m  every  hedge,  with  vines  trained.-^Stop  at 
Laureffe ;  after  which  the  mountains  almoft  clofe,  and  leave  only  a  narrow  vale,  the 
Gar6nne  and  the  road  occupying  fome  portion  of  it.  Immenfe  quantities  of  poultry 
in  all  this  country  ;  moft  of  it  the  people  fait  and  keep  in  greafe.  We  tatted  a  ibup 
made  of  the  leg  of  a  goofe  thus  kept,  and  it  was  not  nearly  (o  bad  as  I  expeded. 

Every  crop  here  is  backward,  and  betrays  a  want  of  fun ;  no  wonder,  for  we  have 
been  long  travelling  on  the  banks  of  a  rapid  river,  and  mutt  now  be  very  high,  though 
(till  apparently  in  vales.  The  mountains,  in  palfing  on,  grow  more  interefting.  Their 
beauty,  to  northern  eyes,  is  very  fingular ;  the  black  and  dreary  profpe£ls  which  our 
mountains  offer  are  known  to  every  one  ;  but  here  the  climate  cloatbs  them  with  ver- 
dure, and  the  tighett  fummits  in  fight  are  covered  with  wood ;  there  is  fnow  on  ftill 
higher  ridges. 
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Qmt  the  Gai-onne  fome  leagues  before  Sirpe,  where  the  river  Nefte  falls  into  it. 
The  road  toBagnere  is  along  this  river,  in  a  very  narrow  valley,  at  one  end  of  which 
IS  built  the  town  of  Luchon,  the  termination  of  our  journey  ;  which  to  ^me  has  beeu 
one  of  the  moft  agreeable  I  ever  undertook ;  the  good  humour  and  good  fenfe  of  my 
companions  are  well  calculated  for  travelling ;  one  renders  a  journey  pleafing,  and  the 
other  inftruftive. — Having  now  crofled  the  kingdom,  and  been  in  many  French  iuns^ 
I  (hall  in  general  obferve,  that  they  are  on  an  average  better  in  two  refpefts,  and  wovfe 
in  all  the  reft,  than  thofe  in  England.  We  have  lived  better  in  point  of  eating  and 
drinking  beyond  a  queftion,  than  we  fhould  have  done  in  going  from  London  to  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  at  double  the  expence.  But  if  in  England  the  beft  of  every 
thing  is  ordered,  without  any  attention  to  the  expence,  we  fliould  for  double  the  money 
have  lived  better  than  we  have  done  in  France ;  the  common  cookery  of  the  French 
gives  great  advantage.  It  is  true,  they  roafl  every  thing  to  a  chip,  if  they  are  not 
cautioned ;  but  they  give  fuch  a  number  and  variety  of  difties,  that  if  you  do  not  like 
fome,  there  are  others  to  pleafe  your  palate.  The  defert  at  a  French  inn  has  no  rival 
at  an  Englifli  one ;  nor  are  the  liquors  to  be  defpifed. — We  fometimes  have  met  with 
bad  wine,  but  upon  the  whole,  far  better  than  fuch  port  as  Englifli  inns  give.  Beds 
are  better  in  France ;  in  England  they,  are  good  only  at  good  inns ;  and  we  have  none 
of  that  torment,  which  is  fo  perplexing  in  England,  to  have  thp  ftieets  aired  ;  for  we 
never  trouble  our  heads  about  them,  doubtlefs  on  account  of  the  climate.  After  thefe 
two  points^  all  is  a  blank.  You  have  no  parlour  to  eat  in ;  oaly  a  room  with  two,  three, 
or  four  beds.  Apartments  badly  fitted  up;  the  walls  white-wafhed,  or  paper  of  dif- 
ferent forts  in  the  fame  room  ;  or  'tapeftry  fo  old  as  to  be  a  fit  nidus  for  moths  and 
fpiders ;  and  the  furniture  fuch,  that  an  Englifli  inn-keeper  would  light  his  fire  with  it* 
For  a  table,  you  have  every  where  a  board  laid  on  crofs  bars,  which  are  fo  conveniently  ' 
contrived,  as  to  leave  room  for  your  legs  only  at  the  end, — Oak  chairs  with  rufti  bot- 
toms, and  the  back  univerfally  a  direft  perpendicular,  that  defies  all  idea  of  reft  after* 
fatigue.  Doors  give  mufic  as  well  as  entrance  y  the  wind  whiftles  through  theirchink^  j 
and  hinges  grate  difcord.  Windows  admit  rain  as  well  as  light ;  when  fliut  they  are 
not  eafy  to  open ;  and  when  open  not  eafy  to  fliut.  Mops,  brooms,  and  fcrubbing- 
bruflies  are  not  in  thecatalogueof  theneceffariesofa  French  inn.  Bells  there  are  none  j 
the  file  muft  always  be  bawled  for ;  and  when  fhe  appears  is  neither  n£at,  ,well  dreffed, 
nor  handfome.  The  kitchen  is  black  with  fmoke;  the  mafter  commonly  the  cook,  and 
thelefs  you  feeof  the  cooking,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  have  a  ftomach  to  your  dinner; 
but  this  is  not  peculiar  to  France*  Copper  utenfils  always  in  great  plenty,  but  not  al- 
ways well  tinned.  The  miftrefs  rarely  claffes  civility  or  attention  to  her  guelis  among  the 
requifites  of  her  trade.         30  miles. 

The  28th.  Having  been  now  ten  days  fixed  in  our  lodgings,  which  the  Count  de 
la  Rochefoucauld's  friends  had  .provided  for  us,  it  is  time  to  minute  a  few  particulars 
of  our  life  here.  Monfieur  Lazowfld  and*  ^lyfelf  have  two  good  rooms  on  a  ground 
floor,  with  beds  in  them,  and  a  fervant*s  room,  for  four  livres  (3s.  6d.)  a-day.  We 
are  fo  unaccuftomed  in  England  to  live  in  our  bed-chambers,  that  it  is  at  firft  awkward 
in  France  to  find  that  people  live  no  where  elfe.  At  all  the  inns  I  have  been  in,  it  has 
been  always  in  bed-rooms ;  and  here  I  find,  that  every  body,  let  his  rank  be  what  it 
may,  lives  in  his  bed  chamber.  This  is  novel;  our  Englifli  cuftom  is  far  more  con- 
venient, as  well  as  more  pleafing.  But  this  habit  I  clafs  with  the  oeconomy  of  the 
French.  The  day  after  we  came,  I  was  introduced  to  the  la  Rochefoucauld  party^ 
with  whom  we  have  lived ;  it  confifts  of  the  Duke  and  Duchefs  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Chabot ;  her  brother,  the  Prince  de  Laon  and  his  Prin:  efs, 
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the  daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Montmorenci ;  the  Count  de  Chabot,  another  brother  of 
the  Duchefs  de  la  Rochefoucauld ;  the  Marquis  d* Aubourval,  who  with  my  two  fellow- 
travellers  and  myfelf,  make  a  party  of  nine  at  dinner  and  fupper.  A  traiteur  ferves 
our  table  at  four  livres  a  head  for  the  two  meals,  two  courfes  and  a  good  defert  for 
dinner ;  for  fupper  one  courfe  and  a  defert ;  the  whole  very  well  ferved,  with  every 
thing  good  in  feafon;  the  wine  feparate,  at  fix  fous  (3d.)  a  bottle.  With  difficulty  the 
Count's  groom  found  a  ftable.  Hay  is  little  ftiort  of  5K  Englifli  per  ton ;  oats  much 
the  fame  price  as  in  England,  but  not  fo  good ;  ftraw  dear,  and  fo  fcarce,  that  very 
often  there  is  no  litter  at  all. 

The  States  of  Languedoc  are  building  a  large  and  handfome  bathing-boufe,  to  con* 
tain  various  feparate  cells,  with  baths,  and  a  large  common  room,  with  two  arcades 
to  walk  in,  free  from  fun  and  rain.     The  prefent  baths  are  horrible  holes,  the  patients 
lie  up  to  their  chins  in  hot  fulphureous  water,  which,  with  the  beaftly  dens  they  are 
placed  in,  one  would  think  fufficient  to  caufe  as  many  diftempers  as  they  cure.     They 
are  reforted  to  for  cutaneous  eruptions.     The  life  led  here  has  very  little  variety* 
Thofe  who  bathe,  or  drink  the  waters,  do  rt  at  half  after  five  or  fix  in  the  morning  ; 
but  my  friend  and  myfelf  are  early  in  the  mountains,  which  are  here  ftupendous ;  we 
wander  among  them  to  admire  the  wild  and  beautiful  fcenes  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
almoft  every  diredion.     The  whole  region  of  the  Pyrenees  is  of  a  nature  and  afpedt  fa 
totally  diflFerent  from  every  thing  that  I  had  been  accuftomed  to,  that  thefe  excurfions 
were  productive  of  much  amufement.     Cultivation  is  here  carried  to  a  confiderable 
perfeftion  in  feveral  articles,  efpecially  in  the  irrigation  of  meadows :  we  feek  out  the 
moft  intelligent  peafants,  and  have  many  and  long  converfations  with  thofe  who  under* 
ftand  French,  which  however  is  not  the  cafe  with  all,  for  the  language  of  the  country 
is  a  mixture  of  Catalan,  Proven9al,  and  French. — This,  with  examining  the  minerals 
(an  article  for  which  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  likes  to  accompany  us,  as  he  pof- 
feffes  a  confiderable  knowledge  in  that  branch  of  natural  hiftory ),  and  with  noting  the 
plants  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  ferves  well  to  keep  our  time  employed  fufficiently 
to  our  tafte.     The  ramble  of  the  morning  finiflied,  we  return  in  time  to  drefs  for  din- 
ner, at  half  after  twelve  or  one ;  then  adjourn  to  the  drawing-room  of  Madame  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  or  the  Countefs  of  Grandval  alternately,  the  onty  ladies  who  have 
apartments  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  company.     None  are  excluded ;  as  the 
firft  thing  done  by  every  perfon  who  arrives,  is  to  pay  a  morning  vifit  to  each  party  al- 
ready in  the  place ;  the  vifit  is  returned,  and  then  every  body  is  of  courfe  acquainted 
at  thefe  affemblies,  which  laft  till  the  evening  is  cool  enough  for  walking.     There  is. 
nothing  in  them  but  cards,  trick-track,  chefs,  and  fometimes  raufic ;  but  the  great 
feature  is  cards :  I  need  not  add,  that  I  ;jibfented  myfelf  often  from  thefe  parties,  whicll 
are  ever  mortally  infipid  to  me  in  England,  and  not  lefs  fo  in  France.     In  the  even- 
ing, the  company  fplits  into  different  parties,  for  their  promenade,  which  lafts  till  half 
an  hour  after  eight ;  fupper  is  ferved  at  nine ;  there  is  after  it,  an  hour's  converfatioa 
in  the  chamber  of  one  of  our  ladies ;  and  this  is  the  beft  part  of  the  day, — for  the  chat 
is  free,  lively,  and  unafFefted ;  and  uninterrupted,  unlefs  on  a  poft-day,  when  the 
Duke  has  fuch  packets  of  papers  and  pamphlets,  that  they  make  us  all  politicians.     Alt 
the  worM  are  in  bed  by  eleven. 

In  this  arrangement  of  the  day,  no  circumftance  is  fo  objeftionable  as  that  of  dining 
at  noon,  the  confequence  of  eating  no  breakfaft  ;  for  as  the  ceremony  of  drefling  is 
kept  up,  you  mult  be  at  home  from  any  morning^s  excuriion  by  twelve  o^^clock.  This 
fingle  circumftance,  if  adhered  to,  \'^t)uld  be  fufficient  to  deltroy  any  purfuits,  except 
the  moft  frivolous^     Dividing  the  day  exadly  in  halves,  deftroys  it  for  any  expedition,, 
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enquiry,  or  bufinefs  that  demands  feven  or  eight  hours  attention,  uninterrupted  by  any 
calls  to  the  table  or  the  toilette ;  calls  which,  after  fatigue  or  exertion,  are  obeyed  with 
refrefhment  and  with  pleafure.  We  drefs  for  dinner  in  England  with  propriety,  as  the 
red  of  the  day  is  dedicated  to  eafe,  to  convevfc,  and  relaxation ;  but  by  doing  it  at 
noon,  too  much  time  is  loft.  What  is  a  nian  good  for  after  his  filk  breeches  and 
(lockings  are  on,  his  hat  under  his  arm,  and  his  head  bien  poudrS  ?  --C'^n  he  botanize 
in  a  watered  meadow?  — Can  he  clamber  the  rocks  to  mineralize? — Can.  he  farm  with 
the  peafant  andthe  ploughman  ? — He  is  in  order  for  the  converfation  of  the  ladies,  which 
to  be  fure  is  in  every  country,  but  particularly  in  France,  where  the  women  are  highly 
cultivated,  an  excellent  employment ;  but  il  is  an  employment  that  never  readies  bet- 
ter than  after  a  day  fpent  in  active  toil  or  animated  piirfuit ;  in  fomething  that  has  en- 
larged thefphere  of  our  conceptions,  or  added  to  the  ftoresof  our  knowledge.  — 1  am 
induced  to  mak^  this  obfervation,  becaufe  the  noon  dinners  are  cuftomary  all  over 
France,  except  \v\\.\\  perfons  of  confiderable  fafiiion  at  Paris.  They  cannot  be  treated 
with  too  much  ridicule  or  feverity,  for  they  are  abfolutely  hoftile  to  every  view  of 
fcience,  to  every  fpirited  exertion,  and  to  every  ufeful  purfuit  in  life. 

Living  in  this  way,  however,  with  feveral  perfons  of  the  firft  fadiion  in  the  kingdom, 
is  an  object  to  a  foreigner  folicitous  to  remark  the  manners  and  character  of  the  nation, 
I  have  every  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  the  experiment,  as  it  affords  me  a  conftant  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  unaffefted  and  poHflied  fociety,  in  which  an 
invariable  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  mildnefs  of  charafter,  and  what  in  Englifh  we  em- 
phatically call  good  temper,  eminently  prevail  r—feeiping  to  arife — at  leaft  I  con* 

jedure  it,  from  a  thoufand  little  namelefs  and  peculiar  circumftances — not  refulting 
entirely  from  the  perfonal  charader  of  the  individuals,  but  apparently  holding  of  the 
national  one.— Befides  the  perfons  I  have  named,  there  are  among  others  at  our  af- 
femblies,  the  Marquis  and  Marcliionefs  de  Hautfort ;  the  Duke  and  Duchefs  de  Ville 
(thisDuchefs  is  among  the.good  order  of  beings)  ;  the  Chevalier  de  Peyrac;  Monfieur 
TAbbe  Baftard;  Baron  de  Serres;  Vifcountefs  Duhamel ;  the  Bifliops  of  Croire  and 
Montauban ;  Monfieur  de  la  Marche ;  the  Baron  de  Montagu,  a  chefs  player ;  the 
Chevalier  de  Cheyron  ;  and  Monfieur  de  Bellecomb,  who  commanded  in  Pondicherry, 
and  was  taken  by  the  Englifli.  There  are  alfo  about  half  a  dozen  young  officers,  and 
three  or  four  abbees. 

if  I  may  h?.zard  a  remark  on  the  converfation  of  French  aflemblies,  from  what  I  have 
known .  here,  I  fliould  praife  them  for  equanimity,  but  condemn  them  for  infipidity. 
All  vigour  of  thought  feems  fo  excluded  from  expreflion,  that  charadlers  of  ability  and 
of  inanity  meet  nearly  on  a  par :  tame  and  elegant,  uninterefting  and  polite,  th6 
mingled  mafs  of  communicated  ideas  has  powers  neither  to  offend  nor  inftrud ;  where 
there  is  much  polifh  of  charafter,  there  is  little  argument  {  and  if  you  neither  argue 
nor  difcufs,  what  is  converfation  ?— Good  temper,  and  habitual  eafe,  are  the  firft  ingre- 
dients in  private  fociety ;  but  wit,  knowledge,  or  originality,  muft  break  their  even 
furface  into  fome  inequality  of  feeUng,  or  converfadon  is  like  a  journey  on  an  endlefs  flat. 

Of  the  rural  beauties  we  have  to  contemplate,  the  valley  of  LarboufTe,  in  a  nook  of 
which  the  town  of  Lucbon  is  fituated,  is  the  principal,  with  its  furrounding  accompa- 
niment of  mountain.  The  range  that  bounds  it  to  the  north  is  bare  of  wood,  but  co- 
vered with  cultivation ;  and  a  large  village,  about  three  parts  of  its  height,  is  perched 
on  a  fteep,  that  almofl  makes  the  unaccuflomed  eye  tremble  with  apprehenfion,  that 
the  village,  church,  and  people  will  come  tumbling  into  the  valley.  Villages  thus 
perched,  like  eagles*  nefts  on  rocks,  are  a  general  circumftance  in  the  Pyrenees,  which 
appear  to  be  wonderfully  peopled.     The  mountain  that  forms  the  weftern  wall  of  the 
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valley,  is  of  a  prodigious  magnitude.  Watered  meadow  and  cultivation  rife  more  than  ♦ 
one-third  the  height.  A  foreft  of  oak  and  beech  forms  a  noble  belt  above'it;  higher  . 
flill  is  a  region  of  ling ;  and  above  all  fnow.  From  whatever  point  viewed,  this  moun- 
tain is  commanding  from  its  magnitude,  and  beautiful  from  its  luxuriant  foliage.  The 
range  which  clofes  in  the  valley  to  the  ^afl:  is  of  a  charafter  different  from  the  others ; 
it  has  more  variety,  more  cultivation,  villages,  forefts,  glens,  and  cafcades.  That* 
of"  Gouzat,  which  turns  a  mill  as  foon  as  it  falls  from  the  mountain,  is  romantic, 
with  every  accompaniment  neceffary  to  give  a  high  degree  of.  pidlurefque  beauty. 
There  are  features  in  that  of  Montauban,  which  Claude  Loraine  would  not  have  failed 
transfufmg  on  his  canvafs  ;  and  the  view  of  the  vale  from  the  chefnut  rock  is  gay  and 
animated.  The  termination  of  our  valley  to  the  fouth  is  ftriking ;  the  river  Nefte  pours 
in  inceflant  cafcades  over  rocks  that  feem  an  eternal  refiftance.  The  eminence  in  the 
centre  of  a  fmall  vale,  on  which  is  an  old  tower,  is  a  wild  and  romantic  fpot ;  the  roar 
of  the  waters  beneath  unites  in  effed  with  the  mountains,  whofe  towering  tore  ts,  finifli- 
ing  in  fnow,  give  an  awful  grandeur,  ai  gloomy  grcatnefs  to  the  fdene ;  and  feem  to 
raife  a  barrier  of  feparation  between  two  kingdoms,  too  formidable  even  for  armies 
to  pafs.  But  what  are  rocks,  and  mountains,  and  fnow,  when  oppofed  to  human  am- 
bition?—In  the  receflesof  the  pendent  woods,  the  bears  find  their  habitation,  and  oa 
the  rocks  above,  the  eagles  have  their  nefts.  All  around  is  great ;  the  fublime  of  na- 
ture,  with  impofing  majefty,  impreffes  awe  upon  the  mind ;  attention  is  rivetted  to  the 
fpot }  and  imagination,  with  all  its  excurfive  powers,  feeks  not  to  wander  beyond  the 
fcene. 

Deepens,  the  murmurs  of  the  falh'ng  floods. 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  o'er  the  woods. 

To  view  thefe  fcenes  tolerably,  is  a  bufinefs  of  fome  days ;  and  fuch  is  the  climate 
here,  or  at  leaft  has  been  fince  I  was  at  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  that  not  more  than  one 
day  in  three  is  to  be  depended  on  for  fine  weather.  The  heights  of  the  mountains  is  fuch, 
that  the  clouds,  perpetually  broken,  pour  down  quantities  of  rain.  From  June  26th 
to  July  2d,  we  had  one  heavy  fliower,  which  laded  without  intermiffion  for  fixty 
hours.  The  mountains,  thougn  fo  near,  were  hidden  to  their  bafes  in  the  clouds. 
They  do  not  only  arreft  the  fleeting  ones  which  are  pafling  in  the  atmofphere,  but  feem 
to  have  a  generative  power;  for  you  fee  fmall  ones  at  firft,  like  thin  vapciur  rifing  out 
of  glens,  forming  on  the  fides  of  the  hills,  and  increafing  by  degrees,  till  they  become 
clouds  heavy  enough  to  reft  on  the  tops,  or  elfe  rife  into  the  atmofphere,  and  pafs 
away  with  others. 

Among  the  original  tenants  of  this  immenfe  range  of  mountains,  the  firft  in  point  ot 
dignity,  from -the  importance  of  the  mifchief  they  do,  are  the  bears.  There  are  both 
forts,  carnivorous-  and  vegetable-eaters ;  the  latter  are  more  mifchievous  than  their 
more  terrible  brethren,  coming  down  in  the  night  and  eating  the  com,  particularly 
buck-wheat  and  maize;  and  they  are  fo  nice  in  choofing  the  fweeteft  ears  of  the  latter^ 
that  they  trample  and  fpoil  infinitely  more  than  they  eat.  The  carnivorous  bears  wage 
war  againft  the  cattle  and  (heep,  fo  that  no  Hock  can  be  left  in  the  fields  at  night. 
Flocks  muft  be  watched  by  fhepherds,  who  have  fire-arms,  and  the  affiftance  of  many 
ftout  and  fierce  dogs  :*  and  cattle  are  (hut  up  in  ftables  every  ni^ht  in  the  year.  Some- 
times, by  accident,  they  wander  from  their  keepers,  and  if  left  abroad,  they  run  a  - 
confiderable  rilque  of  being  devoured. — ^The  bears  attack  thefe  anim.ils  by  leaping  on 
their  back,  force  the  head  to  the  ground,  and  thruft  their  paws  into  the  body  in  the 
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^  ^  violence  of  a  dreadful  hug.     There  are  many  hunting  days  every  year  for  deftroying 

.^  them  ;  feveral  parifhes  joining  for  that  purpofe.     Great  numbers  of  men  and  boys  form 

1^ ,  a  cordon,  and  drive  the  wood  where  the  bears  are  known  or  fufpe£ted  to  be.     They 

are  the  fattell  in  winter,  when  a  good  one  is  worth  three  iouis.     A  bear  never  ventures 

to  attack  a  wolf;  but  feveral  wolves  together,  when  hungry,  will  attack  a  bear,  and 

Tdll  and  eat  him.     Wolves  are-  here  only  in  winter.     In  fummer,  they  are  in  the  very 

remoteft  parts  of  the  Pyrenees— the  moft    diftant  from  human  habitations:  they  are 

here,  as  ( very  where  elfe  in  France,  dreadful  to  (heep. 

A  part  of  our  original  plan  of  travelling  to  the  Pyrenees,  was  an  excurfion  into 
Spain.  Our  landlord  at  i.uchon  had  before  procured  mules  and  guides  for  perfons 
travelling  on  bufmefs  to  Saragoffa  and  Barcelona,  and  at  our  requeft  wrote  to  Vielle, 
th^  firil:  Spanifti  -town  acrofs  the  mountains,  for  three  mules  and  a  conduftor,  who 
fpeaks  French ;  and  being  arrived  according  to  appointment^  we  fet  out  on  our  ex- 
pedition. ^ 

July  io*  My  friend  and  myfelf  are  mounted  on  the  two  beft  mules,  which  are,. 
however,  but  fmall ;    his  feryant,  with  our  baggage,  is  on  a  third;  and  the  owner  of  the 
mules,  our  conauftor,  marches  on  foot,  boafting  that  his  legs  are  good  for  fifteen  leagues 
a  day ;  this  is  his  bufmefs ;  but  we  are  rtot  a  little  difappointed  to  find  his  French  is 
pretty  much  that  of  a  Spanifh  cow,  if  I  may  ufe  a  common  French  expreflion.     From 
Bagnere  to  Luchon,  we  afcended  inceflantly,  and,  in  our  way,  viewed  the  paftures 
in"  the  French  mountains,  which  the  Spaniih  flock-mafters  hire  for  their  (heep  m  fum- 
mer ;  which  in  emigrating,  make  thirteen  days  march  every  year  from  the  lower  parts 
of  Catalonia.     The  management  of  thefe  flocks  is  an  objett  which  muft  be  explained 
elfe  where.     Having  fatisfied  ourfelves  with  the  examination,  we  returned  to  the  direfl: 
road  for  Viell?,  which  quits  the  river  Nefte,  about  a  league  from  Bagnere;  it  enters  foon^ 
after  one  of  the  moil  wooded  regions  of  the  Pyrenees,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft 
romaniic.     The  way  fo  bad,  that  no  horfes  but  thofe  of  the  mountains  could  pafs  it; 
bur  our  mules  trod  fecurely  amidll  rolling  ftones  on  the  edges  of  precipices  of  a- tremen- 
dous depth ;  but  though  fure  footed,  they  are  not  free  from  (tumbling ;  and,  when  ■ 
they  happen  in  thofe  fituations  to  trip  a  little,  they  eleftrify  their  riders  in  a  manner  not 
altogether  fo  pleafantly  aS  Mr.  Walker.   Pafs  the  frontier  line  which  divides  France  from 
Spain,  and  flill  rifing  on  the  mountains,  we  fee  the  Spanifli  valley  of  Aran,  with  the  ri* 
ver  Garonne  winding  through  it  in  a  beautiful  manner.     The  town  of  Boftofe  and  the 
Spanifh  cuftom-houfe  are  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.     This  valley  of  Aran  is  richly 
cultivated  ;  nothing  fcarcely  can  be  finer  than  the  view  of  it  from  heights  fo  great  as  to  • 
render  the  common  objeQs  interelling;  the  road  leads  under  trees,  whofe  natural  arches 
prefent,  at  every  ten  paces,  new  landfcapes.     The  thick  woods  give  fine  maffes  of  fliade  ; 
the  rocks  large,  and  every  outline  bold  ;  and  the  verdant  vale,  that  is  fpread  far  below 
at  your  iFeet,  has  all  the  features  of  beauty,,  in  contraft  to  the  fublimity  of  the  furround-- 
ing  mountains. .  Defcend  into  this  vale,  and  halt  at  our  firft  Spanifh  inn.     No  hay,  no' 
con!),  no  meat,  no  glafs  in  the  windows ;  but  cheap  eggs  and  bread,  and  fome  fmall 
trout,  15J.  (jd.\  Englifh). 

Follow  hence  the  Garonne,,  which  is  already  a  fine  river,,  but. very  rapid  ;  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  mountains  float  trees  to  their  faw-mills,  which  ;are  at  work  cutting  boards. . 
The  whole  valley  of  Aran  is  well  cultivated  and  highly  peopled  ;  it  is  a  journey  of  eight 
hours,  or  about  forty  Englifli  miles  in  length,  and  has  thirty-two  villages,  or  rather' 
little  towns,  which  have  a  pretty  appearance,  the  walls  being  well  built,  and  the  roofs 
v^ell  flated;  but  00  entering,  the  fptdacle  changes  at  once,  for  we  found  them  the  abodes 
ol  poverty  and  wretchedness  not  one  window  of  glaia  to  be  feen  in  a  whole  town ; 
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fcarcely  any  chimnies ;  the  rooms  of  both  floors  vomiting  the  fnioke  out  of  the  win- 
dows. 

Arrive  at  Vielle,  the  capital  of  this  valley,  and  the  paflage  from  the  part  of  France 
we  Had  left,  to  Barcelona;  a  circumftance  which  has  given  it  feme  trifling  refources. 
We  were  here  informed,  that  we  could  not  go  into  Spain  without  a  paflport :  we  waited, 
therefore,  on  the  commandant,  lieutenant-colonel  and  knight  of  Calatrava,  who  prcfides 
over  the  whole  valley,  and  its  thirty-two  towns;  his  houfe  was  the  only  one  we  had  feen 
in  this  part  that  had  glafs  windows.  In  his  anti-room,  under  a  canopy  of  ftate,  hung 
the  king's  pifture.  We  were  received  with  the  Spanifli  formality,  and  afTured,  that  a 
few  months  ago  there  was  an  order  to  fend  every  foreigner,  found  without  a  paflport, 
to  the  troops,  which  fliews  well  enough  the  number  of  foreigners  here.  On  Cctch  fide 
of  his  excellency's  bed  was  a  brace  of  piftols,  and  a  crucifix  in  the  middle;  we  did  not 
aflt  in  which  he  puts  the  mofl:  confidence. 

At  Bagnere  we  were  told  that  the  inn  at  Vielle  was  good.  We  found  the  lower  floor 
a  (lable,  from  which  we  mounted  to  a  black  kitchen,  and,  through  tha*,  to  a  baking 
room,  with  a  large  batch  of  loaves  for  an  oven,  which  was  heating  to  receive  them.  In 
this  room  w^cre  two  beds  for  all  the  travellers  who  might  happen  to  come ;  if  too  nu- 
merous, ftraw  is  fpread  on  the  floor,  and  you  may  reft  as  you  can.  No  glafs  to  the 
windows,  and  a  large  hole  in  the  cieling  to  clamber  into  the  garret  above  it,  where  the 
windows  were  without  fliutters  to  keep  out  either  rain  or  wind.  One  of  the  beds  was 
occupied,  fo  that  my  companion  laid  on  a  table.  The  houfe,  however,  afforded  eggs 
for  an  onilet,  good  bread,  thick  wine,  brandy,  and  fowls  killed  after  we  arrived.  The 
people  very  dirty,  but  civil.         26  miles. 

The  I  ith.  Left  Vielle,  and  took  that  route  to  Barcelona,  which  is  by  the porie  (paflage 
acrofs  the  mountains)  of  Piafs  ;  another  fomewhat  fliorter  being  reprefented  as  exceed- 
ingly fl:eep  and  difficult,  and  the  country  to  that  city  worfe.  Pafs  feveral  of  the  thirty- 
two  villages  of  the  valley  of  Aran,  that  croud  on  each  other,  fo  that  the  population  mufl: 
be  very  great.  It  refults  here,  from  the  divifion  of  property,  and  from  the  plenty  of 
cattle  and  fuel  yielded  by  the  mountains  belonging  to  every  parifli. 

Pafs  Arteas  and  Jafa  ;  crofs  the  river  that  falls  into  the  Garonne  ;  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  the  moyntains  over  the  former  of  thefe  places,  of  wood,  rock,  and  fnow.  The  trees 
floating  down  the  Garonne  ftrike  their  ends  againft  the  rocks  in  it,  and  make  a  moft 
Angular  noife,  very  much  like  thunder.  Pafs  Salardeau  and  Tradoze,  which  is  the 
laft  village  of  the  valley,  and  near  it  the  fource  of  the  river  Garonne  to  the  left ;  but  a 
ftream  to  the  right,  which  we  paflTed,  feenis  rather  larger.  All  the  villages  we  have  feen 
appear  equally  wretched ;  chimnies  too  great  a  luxury  to  look  for  in  any  of  them.  Vaft 
rocks  of  granite  are  rolled  promifcuoufly  from  the  mountains,  and  innumerable  fprings 
pour  down  their  fides.  We  then  mounted  to  the  very  top  of  the  Pyrenees,  much  above 
fome  of  the  remaining  fnow,  and  from  the  fummit  have  a  tremendous  view  of  ridges 
of  mountains,  one  beyond  another,  in  Catalonia,  many  of  them  with  fnowy  tops,  to  the 
diftance  of  fifty  or  fixty  miles.  It  took  us  four  hours  and  three  quarters  to  get  to  the 
top  of  the  highefl:  ridge  ;  yet  when  we  began  to  afcend,  we  mufl:  have  been,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  rapidity  of  the  Garonne  for  feveral  hundred  miles  from  hence  to  Bour- 
deaux  on  fome  of  the  higheft  land  in  Europe.  No  wood  at  the  top,  but  pafturage, 
amongfl:  rocks  of  micaceous  fchiftus,  for  great  herds  of  cows  and  oxen  that  breathe  the 
pure  air  of  this  elevated  region. 

The  fprings  we  now  meet  with  flow  towards  the  Mediterranean ;  pafs  a  church  that 
(lands  by  itfelf  in  the  defcent,  and  a  beautiful  cafcade  of  five  or  fix  diflTerent  falls,  which 
pour  down  a  torrent  not  lefs  than  five  hundred  feet  amongfl;  wood  ;  a  vail  rock  above 
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It ;  the  whole  a  great  but  favage  view.  The  trees  here  (pines)  are  finer  than  on  the 
French  hills ;  they  are  all  cut  jfor  the  Touloufe  market,  being  carried  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  floated  down  the  Garonne;  from  which  we  may  draw  conclufions  on  the  com- 
parative demand  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

Pafsafpot  where  an  earthquake  threw  down  part  of  a  mountain,  flopped  a  ftream, 
and  formed  a  large  pond  :  it  muft  have  been  a  dreadful  convulfion,  for  the  fpot  is  now 
a  wade  of  immenfe  fragments  of  rock^  large  as  cottages,  that  are  tumbled  about  in  fuch 
ruinous  confufion  as  to  be  truly  horrible  to  view.  The  tradition  is,  that  four  men  and 
their  mules  were  buried  under  them.  Come  to  the  valley  of  Efteredano,  where  wheat 
and  rye  are  cut.  Every  fcrap  on  the  defcent  is  cultivated  ;  it  commands  an  extenfive 
favage  view  of  mountains,  with  patches  of  culture  fcattered  about  the  declvities.  The 
profpefk  down  the  vale  beautiful. 

Crofs  an  arch  at  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  on  which  rafters  are  now  formed  of  plank 
and  trees,  and  floated  down.  Reach  Scullow ;  the  inn  fo  bad,  that  our  guide  would 
not  permit  us  to  enter  it ;  we  therefore  went  to  the  houfe  of  the  cure.  A  fcene  followed 
fo  new  to  Englifli  eyes,  that  we  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  very  heartily.  As  our 
reverend  hoft  had  a  chimney  in  his  kitchen,  we  did  not  quarrel  with  the  want  of  glafs 
in  his  windows :  be  ran  to  the  river  to  catch  trout ;  a  man  brought  fome  chickens,  that 
were  put  to  death  on  the  fpot.  For  light,  they  kindled  fplinters  of  pine,  and  two  merry- 
wenches  and  three  or  four  men  collefted  to  flare  at  us,  as  well  as  we  at  them,- were  pre* 
fently  bufy  to  fatisfy  our  hunger.'  They  gave  us  red  wine,  fo  dreadfully  putrid  of  the 
boraccio,  that  I  could  not  touch  it ;  and  brandy,  poifoned  with  annifeed.  What  then 
were  we  to  do  ?  feeing  our  diftrefs,  they  brought  out  a  bottle  of  rich,  excellent  white 
wine,  refembling  Mountain ;  all  then  was  well :  but  when  we  came  to  examine  the  beds, . 
there  was  but  one  to  be  found.  My  friend  would  again  do  the  honours,  and  infifted 
on  my  taking  it :  he  made  his  on  a  table,  and  what  with  bugs,  fleas,  rats,  and  mice, . 
flept  not.  I  was  not  attacked  ;  and  though  the  bed  and  a  pavement  might  be  rank^ 
in  the  fame  clafs  of  foftnefs — fatigue  coaverted  it  to  down.  This  town  and  its  inhabi- 
tants appeared  equally  wretched ;  the  fmoke  holes,  inflead  of  chimnies,  the  total  want  of 
glafs  windows,  the  chearfulnefs  of  which,  to  the  eye,  is  known  only  by  the  want;  the 
drefs  of  the  women  all  black,  with  cloth  of  the  fame  colour  about  their  heads,  and  hang* 
ing  half  down  their  backs,  na  fhoes,  no  flockings  j  the  effeft,  upon  the  whole,  as  difmalr 
and  favage  as  their  rocks  and  mountains. ^2  miles. 

The  1 2th.  The  hills  on  each  fide  are  now  almoft  clofe,  and  jufl  admit  the  river,  the 
road,  and  a  fcrap  of  meadow.  The  rocks  lamellated  fchiftus,  fome  micaceous.  La- 
vender, for  the  firft  time,  fpontaneous.  Pafs  Briafca,  a  village  perched  on  a  mountain 
like  an  eagle's  neft.  Com6  to  Labourfel,  where  is  an  iron  work,  fleel  and  iron  made 
at  the  fame  time,  and  the  furnace  blown  by  the  fall  of  water  firaply,  without  bellows* 
The  water  falls  about  ten  feet,  and,  by  its  motion,  drives  the  air  into  a  fort  of  tunnel, 
which  points  to  the  centre  of  the  furnace;  the  bottom  of  the  mafs  of  melted  metal  is 
fleel ;  the  middle  of  it  foft,  and  the  upper  part  hard  iron..  They  burn  charcoal  made^ 
of  pine  wood.  Pafs  Rudafs  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  mountain,  and  come  prefently  to  vines 
and  fruit-trees,  yet  fnow  in  fight.  As  we  defceud  to  the  vale,  every  fpot  is  cultivated 
that  is  capable  of  it.  Crofs  the  river  to  Realp^  a  long  town  with  many  fhops,  in  which 
hemp  fabrics  feem  a  principal  article.  Hedges  of  pomegranates  in  bloflbm.  Dine  at  a. 
dreadful  auberge,  which,  inflead  of  fatisfying,  oflFended  all  the  fenfes  we  were  matters  of. . 

Hitherto  in  Catalonia,  we  have  feen  nothing  to  confirm  the  charadler  given  of  that: 
province;  for  fcarcely  any  thing  has  a  tolerable  appearance  j.  the  towns  and  the  country; 
appear  equally  poor  and  miferable. 
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Come  to  Jare,  whofe  environs  wear  a  better  countenance,  on  account  of  an  immenfe 
falt-work  belonging  to  the  king.  Here  firft  meet  with  olives,  and  going  up  the  moun- 
tain, which  is  all  of  pudding-ftoue,  find  it  cut  into  terraces  fupported  by  walls,  and  planted 
with  vines,  mulberries,  and  olives. 

The  road  then  led  through  a  pafsin  the  mountains,  which  prefented,  I  think,  without 
exception,  the  mod  ftriking  fcene  that  I  had  ever  beheld.  I  remember  the  impreffion 
that  the  ocean  made  on  me  the  firft  time  I  faw  it,  and  believe  it  to  have  been  weaker 
than  this ;  I  Ihall  not  fpend  many  words  in  attempting  to  defcribe  what  the  pencil  itfelf 
in  the  hands  of  a  mafter  would  fail  to  convey  an  adequate  idea.  The  pafs  is  above  a 
mile  long ;  the  rocks  feem  rent  afunder  to  make  way  for  the  river,  which  entirely  fills 
the  bottom  of  the  chafm.  The  road  was  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  was  wrought  with 
gunpowder,  a  work  of  prodigious  labour  and  expence.  It  paffes  on  heights  chat  vary 
the  fcene,  and  that  give  a  depth  below  the  eye  enough  to  be  interefting.  The  mountains 
of  (lone,  which  rife  on  either  fide,  are  the  moft  tremendous  in  their  heic^ht,  magnitude, 
and  pendent  form,  that  imagination  can  conceive.  Were  all  the  rocks  of  England 
piled  on  one  another,  they  would  form  but  pigmy  heaps,  compared  with  thefe  gigantic 
and  ftupendous  maffes.  Ropks  are  comn^only,  even  in  their  moft  bold  appearances, 
detached  parts  of  mountains ;  and,  however  great  in  themfelves,  have  maffes  above 
them,  which  leffen  their  eflFefl:.  It  is  otherwife  here  :  if  wef  fuppofe  the  Ikeletons  of 
mountains  laid  bare  to  the  eye,  it  will  be  but  a  vague  idea.  Vaftnefs  of  fize,  perpen- 
dicularity of  form — pendant — and  protruding — every  circumftance  that  can  give  a  power 
to  inanimate  nature,  to  command  and  arreft -attention,  is  fpread  forth  with  an  impofing 
magnificence  through  every  feature  of  this  fublime  fcenery* 

Pafs  Coolagafe,  the  features  of  the  country  nov^  begin  to  relax  j  the  mountains  are 
not  fo  high,  and  the  vales  are  wider.  Arrive  at  la  Pobla,after.a  fatiguing  journey  of 
thirty-fix  Englifli  miles,  more  than  half  of  which,  as  in  general,  we  made  on  foot. 
Here  we  fared  fumptuoufly,  for  report  made  the  inn  fo  bad,  that  we  took  refuge  with 
a  fhopkeeper.  It  feems  an  extraordinary  circumftance,  that  in  thefe  parts  of  Spain  you 
ride  to  the  door  of  a  private  houfe,  defire  lodging  and  food,  and  pay  of  courfe  what 
they  demand.  However,  it  mull  always  be  taken  into  the  account  of  our  fare,  that 
the  wine  of  all  the  country  is  fo  poifoned  with  the  boraccio,  that  water  is  the  beft  be- 
Terage,  unlefs  annifeed  brandy  fhould  be  to  your  tafte.  Salladsalfo,  a  principal  di(h  with 
them,  are  not  eatable,  by  reafon  of  the  oil  of  the  country  being  ftrong  and  rancid ; 
a  quality  which  the  inhabitants  feem  to  thmk  effential  to  good  oil,  for  they  every  where 
gave  it  the  higheft  praifes.  This  town  has  fome  good  houfes  with  glafs  windows ;  and 
we  faw  a  well  dreffed  young  lady,  attended  in  a  gallant  manner  by  two  monks. — — 
36  miles. 

The  13th.  Leave  la  Pobla,  and  crofs  the  river,  which  is  fixty  yards  wide;  it  com- 
penfates,  by  the  ufe  made  of  its  waters  in  irrigation,  the  mifchief  it  does  in  floods,  for 
we  paffed  two  large  trafts  deftroyed  by  it.'  The  mountains  around  of  bold  and  inte- 
refting features ;  th^  country  in  general  a  mixture  of  cuhivation  and  wafte,  for  fome 
fpace  pleafing  enough  to  the  eye ;  but  they  have  no  meadows,  fo  that  our  mules  have 
met  with  nothing  like  hay ;  ft  raw  and  barley  are  their  food ;  and  they  tell  us,  that  alt 
over.  Spain  it  is  the  fame  thing,  with  fome  exceptions  in  watered  lands  for  lucerne. 
Much  corn  threftiing  every  where. 

The  road  leads  by  Monte  Efquieu,  the  whole  of  which  confifts  of  a  white  ftone  and 
argillaceous  marie.  Look  back  over  a  great  profpeft,  but  deftitute  of  wood.  Ourcafo 
a  poor  place :  there,  as  every  where  elfe,  the  firlt  floor  is  a  ftable,  which  is  cleaned 
out  not  more  than  oAce  or  twice  a  year,  when  the  land  is  ready  to  receive  the  dung. 
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The  deKcious  effluvia  given  to  the  reft  of  the  houfe,  in  fo  hot  a  climate,  miy  be  conjec- 
tured :  rifing  into  the  kitchen  and  the  chambers,  it  there  meetfe  with  fuch  a  variety  of 
other  unfavory  effences,  as  to  form  compounds  fufEcient  to  puzzle  themoft  dextrous  of 
the  aerial  philofophers  to  analize.  All  their  white  wine  here  is  boiled.  Defcend  moun- 
tains terraced  for  olives,  which  grow  well  on  rocks,  but  add  no  beauty  to  them ;  info^ 
much  that  cloathing  a  country  with  the  moft  ugly  of  all  trees  adds  nothing  to  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  eye. 

Paf3  in  ftght  of  St.  Roma,  and  crofe  a  diftrift  of  Ihells,  and  a  large  wale  entirely  co- 
vered with  lavender. 

Pafs  up  a  hill  which  commands  a Vaft  profpeft  of  diftant  motmtains,  W.  S,  W.,  th^y 
are  in  Arragon ;  very  high  ;  and  feen  one  beyond  another  to  a  great  diftance ;  alfo  the- 
fnowy  ones  of  the  Pyrenees  which  we  have  left.  Following  the  road,  we  fee  it  op  ?n  ng 
to  an  immenfe  view  of  what  at  firft  appears  to  be  a  plain,  a  great  range  of  country^, 
towards  the  fea;  but  it  is  all  broken  in  mountainous  ridges,  which  feem  low,  merely 
on  comparifon  with  the  greater  heights  from  which  we  view.  The  Pyrenees  in  one 
great  chain  to  the  left,  and  the  mountains  of  Tortofa  to  the  right.  Defcend  to  Fulca, 
where  we  ftop  for  the  night  at  an  inn  kept  by  a  confiderable  farmer,  and  meet,  for 
Spain,  with  tolerable  accommodation.  We  had  here,  in  rfie  evening,  a  moft  tremen- 
dous tempeft.  The  lightning  which  I  have  feen  in  England  has  been  a  mere  glim- 
mering, compared  with  the  dreadful  corrufcations  of  this  ardent  and  eledtric  atmof- 
phere.  A  range  of  the  Pyrenees  was  in  fight  for  one  hundred  miles  in  a  line ;  the 
forked  flafhes  of  the  lightning  darted  in  ftreams  of  fire  to  the  length  of  half  that  extent,, 
and  much  of  it  from  an  immenfe  height.  The  colour  was  of  the  brighteft  whitenefs ;; 
the  fcene  was  great,  awful  and  fublime.         28  miles. 

The  14th.  In  the  morning  the  hemifphere  was  all  heavy  with  clbudsv.  and  fome 
rain  fell;  we  expreffed  apprehenfions  of  behig  wet,  but  our  landlord  faid  we  (hould: 
have  a  very  fine  day;  we  had  confidence,  and  it  proved  a  clear  burning  one. 

Here  I  may  obferve,  that  in  above  one  hundred  miles  in  Catalonia,  we  have  feen: 
but  two  houfes  that  appeared  decidedly  to  be  gentlemen's,  one  the  governor's  at 
Yiella,  and  the  other  in  the  town  of  La  Pobla;  and  in  the  fame  line  of  country  not 
more  than  one  acre  probably  in  two  hundred  is  cultivated.  Thus  far,  therefore,  we^ 
have  experienced  an  entire  difappointment  in  the  expeftation  of  finding  this  province  a 
garden. 

Pafs  the  fide  of  a  mountain  covered  with  rofemary,  box,  and  brambles,  and  defcend^ 
into  a  rich  vale  to  the  town  of  Pons.  Crofs  the  river  Segre  by  a  moft  commodious 
ferry  boat,  much  better  executed  and  contrived  for  carriages  and  horfes^  than  any  t 
have  feen  in  England.  I  have  croffed  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Trent,  but 
never  faw  any  in  which  the  horfes  wete  not  .forced  to. leap  through  a  narrow  cut' 
in  the  fide  of  the  boat  to  the  imminent  danger  of  being  lamed  :  and  I  have  known 
both  cows,  oxen,  and  horfes  killed  in  the  operation.  A  carriage  may  be  driven  in 
and  out  of  this  ferry  boat  without  taking  off  a  horfe,  or  aperfon  moving  from  his  feat. 
The  boat  croffes  the  river  by  a  great  rope  pafling  over  a  lanthorn  wheel.  The  care 
and  attention  given  to  irrigation  here  cannot  be  exceeded.     Much  filk  winding.. 

They  threfli  their  corn  by  driving  mules  in  the  oriental  method  on  a.  circular  floor  of 
earth' in  the  open  air  5  a  girldri^ves ;  three  or  four  men  turn  the.  ftraw^  mov^  it  avi^ay*^ 
and  fupply  the  floor. 

Pafs  a  wafte  of  marie,  with  ft  rata  of  talc  in  fome  places  clear  and  franfparent,  fhJn- 
ing,  and  breaking  into  thin  flakes. ^-Deferts  for  feveral. miles. .  Pafs  Ribelles^^  a  viU 
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lage  whofe  \vhite  church  and  houfes,  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  rocky  hill,  have  a,  lingular 
effefl:  in  the  mid  ft  of  an  uncultivated  dreary  tradt.  Dine  at  Senavia  ;  the  day  excef- 
fiveiy  hot,  and  the  flies  fo  innumerable,  as  to  be  a  perfeft  plague.  They  have  a  good 
contrivance  for  keeping  them  off  the  table  you  eat  atj  which  is  a  moveable  and  very  < 
light  frame  of  canvas,  fufpended  from  the  cieling  by  two  pivots,  and  a  girl  keeps  pul- 
ling it  backwards>and  forwards  while  you  are  at  table  ;  the  motion  it  gives  the  air  drives 
oflF'the  Jlies*  Where  this  invention  is  not  adopted,  (he  ufes  a  hand-flapper  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  fanning  in  a  droll  manner,  and  far  from  difagreeable,  when  the  girl  is  pretty. 
Pafs  many  watered  grounds,  with  peaches,  apples,  and  ripe  pears..  Pomegranates  in 
the  hedges  as  large  now  as  walnuts  in  the  fhdl.  To  Biofca  mofl:ly  defert  hills,  but 
with  fome  broad  vales.  No  where  any  wood  to  be  feen,  except  olives,  and  evergreen 
oaks,  which  are  almoft  as  fad  as  olives.  Towards  Tora  the  country  is  more  cultivated, 
and  has  fome  fcattered  houfes,  which  I  note  as  a  new  circumftance.  Pafs  Caftle  Follit. 
The  country  improves  to  Calaf,  where  we  arrived  after  a  burning  journey  of  forty 
Englifti  miles,  having  been  fourteen  hours  on  our  mules.— — 40  miles. 

The  15th. — Sunday.  To  mafs  at  fosr  in  the  morning:  the  church  Silmoft  full  of 
muleteers  ;  it  was  evident  that  we  were  in  Spain,  from  the  fervency  of  devotion  with 
which  they  beat  their  breafls  at  fome  of  the  retponfes  in  the  fervice:  How  far  this 
violent  attention  to  religion  is  connefted  with  the  wafte  ftate  of  their  province,  I  fhall 
leave  to  others  to  determine.  One  thing,  which  furprifed  me  a  good  deal,  was  feeing 
great  numbers  of  men  going  out  of  town  with  reap-hooks  to  cut  their  corn,  juft  as  on 
any  other  day  ;  this  muft  be  with  the  leave  of  their  priefts ;  and  to  givefuch  permiflion, 
fpeaks  more  liberality  than  I  had  been  taught  to  expeft. 

Crofs  a  great  wafte,  and  mount  a  hill,  from  whence  an  extenfive  view  over  a  naked 
country  5  and,  for  the  firft  time,  we  fee  Montferrat,  the  outline  of  which  is  interefting. 
Dine  at  Camprat,  in  the  midft  of  a  rocky  country,  of  a  favage  afpeft,  with  fo  many 
waftes,  that  not  one  acre  in  an  hundred  is  cultivated.  Arrive  at  the  foot  of  Montfer- 
rat, which,  from  the  defcription  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Thicknefs,  was  one  objeft  of  our 
Journey*  ^  ^ 

It  is  a  remarkably  ifolated  mountain,  but  of  an  immenfe  bafis.  An  admirable  wind- 
ing road  is  made,  by  which  we  mounted  to  the  convent ;  to  make  this  way  was  a  great 
effort  in  a  country  where  fo  few  good  roads  are  to  be  found*  Much  of  this  is  hewn 
out  of  the  live  rock.  In  other  refpeds,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  fmgular  in  the  world. 
On  the  right  hand  is  a  wall  of  mountain  fringed  with  wood,  at  the  top  of  which  are 
thofe  ftupendous  rocks,  which  render  it  famous :  to  the  left  a  precipice  horrible  for 
depth,  but  all  covered  with  plants,  which  in  England  are  fought  with  anxiety  and  ex« 
pence  for  adorning  (hrubberie^  and  gardens ;  and  vegetation  here  has  the  Icixuriance 
which  may  be  expeSed  in  one  of  the  iineft  climates  in  the  world.  The  road  fo  level, 
and  thefe  beautiful  plants  fo  thick,  that  they  altogether  refemble  the  alley  of  d  decora- 
ted ground.  The  fcenery  on  which  you  look  is  every  where  uncommon ;  fuch  a 
confufion  of  fhades  and  maffes ;  fuch  a  tumult  of  forms,  that  the  eye  wanders  with  a 
kind  of  amazement  from  part  to  part,  without  being  able  to  repofe  in  the  quiet  com- 
mand of  any  diftinfl:  objed. 

We  arrived  at  the  convent  in  time  for  the  evening  hymns  and  mufic.  The  church 
is  fplendid,  fome  of  the  piflures  fine,  and  the  multitude  of  offerings  of  diamonds,  ru- 
bies, and  ail  other  precious  ftones,  with  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  lamps,  vafes,  &c 
are  the  laft  objeds  for  me  to  dwell  on,  fince  they  never  raife  any  other  emotion  ih  my 
bofom  than  of  difguft,  I  hate  the  folly  that  gives  j  and  if  the  monks  are  honeft,  I  hate 
the  folly  that  receives.  On 
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On  our  arrival  we  were  condudted  to  a  neat,  plain  apartment  in  thexonvent,  of  two 
rooms  furnifhed  with  mere  neceffaries,  and  we  were  fupplied  by  the  fervants  with  fuch 
food  and  wine  as  we  requefted,  at  a  very  moderate  expence.  To  this  ufeful  fpecies  of 
bofpitality,  we  were  obliged  for  a  comfortable  night's  reft. 27  miles* 

The  1 6th.  The  principal  objecj:  which  had  induced  us  to  take  Montferrat  in  our 
way,  was  the  amazing  profpeft  commanded  from  the  top  of  the  mountain, -and  from 
the  various  hermitages  defcribed  by  Mr.  Thicknefs.  This  morning  we  walked  up  the 
bill,  but  the  weather  proved  fo  perverfe  to  our  views,  both  in  mounting  and  defcend- 
ing,  that  we  were  the  whole  time  in  the  clouds.  I  fliould  moft  willingly  have  ftaid 
two  or  three  days  here,  and  waited  for  a  better  time ;  but  my  friend  was  in  fuch  a 
hurry  to  return  to  Bagnere  to  the  Count  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  that  wemuft  have  fepa- 
rated,  had  I*  done  it.  In  fuch  tours  as  thefe,  it  is  always  beft  to  take  a  fuperfluity  of 
time ;  a  thing  very  difficult  to  do  when  one  travels  in  company ;  and  that  of  Monf.  L. 
was  much  too  valuable  and  in terefting  to  me  to  allow  fuch  a  queftion  "for  a  mo^ 
ment.  AH  we  could  do  in  our  elevated  fituation,  was  tp  mortify  ourfelves  with  ima- 
gining the  prodigious  profpeft  before  us»  without  a  poffibility  of  feeing  five  hundred 
yards,  for  ihe  clouds  were  beneath  as  well  as  around  us»  We  flopped  at  one  of  the 
hermitages,  the  inhabitant  of  which^  a  Makefe  of  a  gentleman-like  deportment  and 
manners,,  received  us  hofpitably  and  poKtely,  fetting  out  bread,  wine,  and  fruit.  He; 
lamented  our  ill  luck,  telling  us  that  the  ifland  of  Majorca  was  diftinftly  to  be  feen 
from  his  little  garden,  which  we  viewed  with  pleafure,  but  fbould  have  Ueen  better 
pleafed  to  have  feen  Majorca:  But  though  the  diftant  profpeft  was  thus  excluded,  we 
had  the  opportunity  to  examine  and  admire  the  uncommon  and  ftriking  form  of 
the  rocka,  of  which  this  moft  interefting  mountain  is  compofed ;  the  whole  feems  one 
vaft  mafs  of  pudding  ftone. 

Leave  the  convent,  and  take  the  road  for  Barcelona,  which,  in  richnefs  of  vegetable 
accompaniment,  is  in&rior  to  that  by  which  we  came  ;  we  were  feveral  miles  defend- 
ing. Pafs.  Orevoteau,  where  is  a  hedge  of  aloes  four  feet  high ::  here  we  arfe  in  a.  high 
road,  for  we  meet  for  the  firft  time  a  cabriolet.^  Pafs  a  vretched  ftony  defert,  which 
yields  only  aromatic  plants,  fcattered  with  difmal  evergreen  oaks.  Efparagara  is  the 
firft  manufafturing  town  w^  met  with ;  woollen  cloths,  ftuffs,  and  laces  :  the  town  is 
near  a  mile  long.  Near  Martorell,  fee  the  triumphal  arch,  faid  to  be  built  by  Annibal  j 
it  has  been  lately  repaired.  In  that  town  every  one  is  employed  in  lace  making  ;  they 
have,  however,  another  occupation  not  quite  fo  agreeable  to  the  eye,  that  of  picking 
vermin  out  of  each  other's  heads,,  in  which  numbers  of  them  were  employed;  nor  can 
anything  be  more 'ftinking  or  filthy  than  their  perfons,  or  more  dirty  than  their  houfcs: 
to  view  either,  is  enough  to  imprefs  the  idea,  that  cleanlinefs  is  one  of  the  firft  of  the 
virtues,-  and  doubly  fo  in  fuch  a  hot  climate.  No  new  houfes  in-  any  of  thefe  towns- 
The  country  is  difagreeable,  and  rendered  worfe  by  many  beds  of  torrents,,  without  a 
drop  of  water;  arid  and  hurtful  to  the  eye-  Apricots,  plumbs^  melons,.  &c.  ripe, 
and  fold  in  the  ftreets. 

Come  to  a  noble  road,  which  they  are  making  at  the  expence  of  the  king ;  fifty' 
or  fixty  feet  wide,  and  walled  on  the  fide  to  fupport  the  earth,  of  which  it  is  formed. 
The  country  now  is  far  more  populous  and  better  built,,  many  vines,  and  much  culti-^ 
vation. 

It  will  probably  be  found,  that  the  great  reputation  of  this  province  has  arifen  from' 
the  improvements  in  the  lower,  flat,  and  irrigated  parts;  if  fo,  it  ought  to  be  difcri- 
minated ;  for  by  far  the  larger  part  of  it  is  mountainous,  not  lefs  in  proportion,  I 
ihould  conceive,  than  feven-eighths..    Pafs  a  large  paper  mill ;  and  continuing  on  the 
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fame  fine  road,''  join  anoth^  equally  great  and  well  made,  that  leads  to  Villa  Franca. 
Turn  to  the  left  for  Barcelona,  and  crofs  abridge  of  red  granite,  a  folid,  durable, 
and  noble  work,  four  hundred  and  forty  paces  long ;  but,  though  built  only  eight 
years  ago,  is  in  a  bad  and  inelegant  ftile.  Now  meet  a  great  number  of  carts  and 
carriages,  drawn  by  very  fine  mules,  and  mark  every  appearance  of  approaching  a 
great  city.  Within  two  or  three  miles  of  it,  there  are  many  villas  and  good  buildings 
of  all  forts,  fpreading  to  the  right  and  left,-  and  feen  all  over  the  country.  I  have 
been  at  no  city  fince  we  left  Paris,  whofe  approach  carries  fuch  a  face  of  animation 
and  cheerfulnefs ;  and  confidering  Paris  as  the  capital  of  a  great  kingdom^  and  Barce- 
lona as  that  of  a  province  only,  the  latter  is  more  ftrikiog  beyond  all  comparifon. 
This  noble  road  does  honour  to  the  prefent  king  of  Spain ;  it  is  carried,  in  an  even  line 
-over,  all  narrow  vales,  fo  that  you  have  none  of  the  inconveniencies  which  titherwife 
are  the  effeft  of  hills  and  declivities.  A  few  palm  trees  add  to  the  novelty  of  the  prof- 
peft  to  northern  eyes.  The  firft  view  of  the  town  is  very  fine,  and  the  fituation  truly 
-beautiful.  The^  lafl:  half  mile  we  were  in  great  hafte  to  be  in  time  for  the  gates,  as 
they  are  fliut  at  nine  o'clock.  We  had  had  a  burning  ride  of  forty  miles,  and  were 
a  good  deal  fatigued,  yet  forced  to  undergo  a  ridiculous  fearch,  as  every  thing  pays 
an  entree  to  government  on  going  into  the  town;  and  we  had  ftill  two  miles  I  believe 
to  pafs,  firft  to  the  French  crown,,  which  inn  was  full,  and  then  to  La  Fonde,  where 
we  found  good  quarters.       -  ^  , 

My  friend  thought  this  the  moft  fatiguing  day  he  had  ever  experienced :  the  excef- 
five  heat  oppreffed  him  much ;  and,  indeed,  travellers  ip  general  are  much  more  pru- 
dent than  to  ride  during  the  whole  day  in  the  middle  of  July,  choofing  rather  to  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  fatigue  here  in  the  morning  and  evening  only.  But  after  a  fuccef-  . 
fion  of  dog  holes,  with  perpetpal  ftarving  and  mortificatipn  in  the  mountains,  the 
^ontraft  of  this  inn  was  great.  It  is  a  very  good  one,  with  many  waiters,  aftiveand 
alert  as  in  England.  A  good  fupper,  vrith  fome  excellent  Mediterranean  fifli ;  ripe 
jpeaches  ;  good  wine  ;  the  moft  delicious  lemonade  in  the  world ;  and  good  beds,  all 
tended  to  revive  us ;  but  Monf.  Lazowfki  was  too  much  fatigued  for  enjoying  thera. 
4'        40  miles.  • 

The  17th.  View  the  town,  which  is  large,  and  to  the  eye,  in  every  ftreet,  remark- 
ably populous  :  many  of  them  are  narrow,  which  may  be  expefted  in  an  old  town  ; 
but  there  are  alfo  many  others  broader,  with  good  houfes ;  yet  one  cannnot  on  the 
whole  confider  it  as  well  built,  except  as  to  public  edifices,  which  are  erefted  in  a 
jnagnificent  ftile.  There  are  fome  confiderable  openings,  which,  though  not  regular 
fquares,  are  ornamental,  and  have  a  good  effect  in  fetting  ofFthe  new  buildings  to  the 
.beft  advantage.  One  quarter. of  the  city,  called  Bartelonetta,  is  entirely  new,  and 
.perfedJy  Tegular  ;  the  ftreets  cutting  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  but  the  houfes  are 
all  fmall  and  low,  being  meant  for  the  refidence  of  failors,  little  fhop  keepers,  and 
artizans :  one  front  of  jhis  new  town  faces  the  quay.  The  ftreets  are  lighted,  but  the 
duft  fo  deep  in  fome  of  them,  efpecially  the  broader  ones,  that  I  know  not  whether 
.they  are  all  paved.  The  governor's  houfe  and  the  new  foumain  are  on  a  fcale,  and  in 
a  ftile,  which  ihews  that  there  are  no  mean  ideas  of  embellifliment  here.  The^royal 
.foundery  for  cannon  is  very  great.  The  building  fpacious,  and  every  thing  feems  ex- 
ecuted, in  a  manner  that  proves  no  expence  was  fparcd.  The  guns  caft  are  chiefly 
brdtk  :  they  are  folid  ;  and  fome  twenty-four,  pounders  boring  f  perhaps  in  all  mecha- 
nics the  moft  curious  operation,  and  which  can  never  be  viewed  without  paying  fome 
homage  to  the  genius  that  firft  invented  it.  In  time  of  war  three  hundred  men  are  era- 
j')loyed  here  j  but  at  prefent  the  number  is  not  confiderable. 

5   *  But 
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But  the  obje£l:  at  Barcelona  which  is  the  mod  ftriking,  and  which,  according  to  my 
knowledge  at  kaft,  has  no  where  a  rival,  is  the  quay.  The  dcfign  and  execution  are 
equally  good.  I  guefs  it  about  half  a  mile  long.  A  low  platform  of  ftone  is  built  but 
a  few  feet  above  the  water,  clofe  to  which  the  fhips  afe  moored  ;  this  is  of  breadth 
fufficient  for  goods  and  packages  of  all  forts  in  loading  and  unloading  the  veflels. 
A  row  of  arched  warehoufesopen  on  to  this  platform,  and  over  thofe  is  the  upper  part 
of  the  quay  on  a  level  with  the  ftrcet ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  going  up  or  down 
from  one  to  the  other,  there  are  gently  doping  ways  for  carriages,  and  alfo  Hair-cafes, 
The  whole  is  moft  folidly  ereSed  in  hewn  ftone,  and  finiftied  in  a  manner  that  difcovers 
a  true  fpirit  of  magnificence  in  this  moft  ufeful  fort  of  public  works.  The  road  by 
which  we  travelled  for  feveral  miles — the  bridge  by  which  we  parted  the-  river — and 
this  quay,  are  works  that  will  da  lafting  honour  to  the  prefent  king  pf  iSpain. 
There  are  now  about  140  fhips^in  the  harbour;  but  the  number  fomeiimes  much 
larger. 

It  is  impoffible  to  view  fuch  admirable  works  as  the  quay  of  Barcelona,  without  re- 
gretting the  enormous  fums  wafted  in  war  and  bloodfhed.  No  quarrel  happens  between 
two  nations,  but  it  cofts  twenty  fuch  quays  j  a  thoufand  miles  of  magnificent  road ;  an 
hundred  bridges;  the  pavement,  lights,  fountains,  palaces,  and  public  ornaments  of 
fifty  cities.  To  tell  a  prince  or  a  parliament  (the  latter  wants  this  leflbn  to  th^  full  as 
-much,  as  the  former),,  that  a  v/ar  is  as  abfurd  as  it  is  cruel,  for  it  will  coft  fo  much 
money  in  figures,  makes  not  the  leaft  impreffion  j  they  never  fee  the  money,  2nd  the 
expence  is  of  fomething  ideal ;  but  to  tell  the  king  of  Spain  that  it  would  coft  the  Ef- 
curial,  St.  Ildefonfo,  his  palace  at  Madrid,  and  all  the  roads  in  his  kingdom,  and  he 
would  thirik  Very  ferioufly  before  he  engaged  in  it.  To  reafon  with  jl  Britilh  parlia* 
ment,  when  'her  noify  faftious  orators  are  bawling  for  the  honour  of  the  Britifh  lion, 
for  the  rights  of  commerce,  and  freedom  of  navigation ;  that  is,  for  a  war-^— that  fuch 
a  war  will  coft  an  hundred  millions  fterling,  and  they  are  deaf  to'yoo.  But  let  it  coft 
them  thofe  roads  on  which  they  roll  fo  luxurioufly,  the  public  bridges,  and  thegreat 
edifices  that  decorate  the  capital,  and  our  otfier  cities,  if  the  members  were  willing  at 
fuch  a  price  to  hazard  a  war,  the  people  would  probably  pull  down  their  boufes« 
Yet  the  cafes  are  precifely  the  fame ;  for  if  you  fpend  the  money  that  would  form 

I  and  build  fuch  things,  you  in  eSeSt  fpend  the  things  themfelves.     A  very  Kttle  calcu- 

lation would  Ihew,  that  the  expence  of  our  three  laft  wars,  which  had  no  other  effeft 

I  whatever  but  to  fpill  blood  and  fill  gazettes,  would  have  made  the  whole  ifland  of 

I  Great  Britain  a  garden;  her  whole  coaft  atjuay ?  and  have  converted  all  the  houfes ia 

her  towns  into  palaces, .  and  her  cottages  into  houfes.     But  to  return* 

The  manufaftories  at, Barcelona  are  confiderable.  There  is  every  appearance  as 
you  walk  the  ftreets  of  great  and  aftive  induftry ;  you  move  no  where  without  hearing. 

I  the  crtak  of  ftocking  engines.     Silk  is  wrought  into  handkerchiefs,  though  not  on  fo 

great  a  fcale  as  at  Valencia ;  ftockings,  laces,  and  various  ftufts.    They  have  alfo  fpme 
woollen  fabrics,  but  not  confiderable.     The  chief  bufinefs  of  the  place  is  that  of  com- 

I  miflion ;  the  amount  of  the  trade  tranfadted  is  confiderable,  though  not  many  (hips 

I  belong  to  the  port. 

The  induftiy  and  trade,  however,  which  have  taken  root,  and  profpered  in  this  city, 
havewithftood  the  continued  fyflem  of  the  court  to  deal  feverely  with  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Catalonia.  The  /amous  efforts  whiCh  the  Catalans  made  to  place  a  prifice  of 
<he  honfe  of  Auftria  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  were  not  foon  forgotten  by  the  princes  of 
the  houft'  of  Bourbon,  to  their  di(honour.  Heavy  taxes  have  been  laid  on  the  people  ; 
icd  the  whole  province  continues  to  this  day  difarmed ;  fo  that  a  nobleman  cannot 
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wear  a  fvvorJ,  iinlefs  privileged  to  do  it  by  grace  or  office;  and  this  goes  fo  far,  that 
in  order  to  be  able  to  (hew  this  mark  of  dilUnftion,  they  are  known  to  get  themfelves 
enrolled  as  familiars' of  the  inquifitibn,  an  office  which  carries  with  it  that  licence. 
I  note  this  correctly  according  to  the  information  given  me ;  but  1  hope  the  perfon  who 
gave  it  vas  miftaken.  •  For  the  nobility  to  ftoop  to  fuch  a  meanncfs,  and  the  court  to 
drive  men  to  fuch  unworthy  means  of  diftinftiori,  fourfcore  years  after  their  offence, 
which  was  fidelity  to  the  prince  whom  they  efteemed  their  lawful  fovereign,  fuch  aa 
aft  reflects  equal  difnonour  upon  the  nobility  and  the  crown.  The  mention  of  the  in- 
quifition  made  us  enquire  into  the  prefent  ftate  of  that  holy  office,  and  we  were  inform* 
ed,  that  it  was  now  formidable  only  to  perfons  of  very  notorious  ill  fame ;  and  that 
whenever  it  does  aft  againfl:  offenders,  an  inquifitor  comes  from  IVIadrid  to  condudl  the 
procefs.  From  the  expreffions,  however,  which  were  ufed,  and  the  inftances  given, 
it  appeared  that  they  take  cognizance  of  cafes  not  at  all  connefted  with  faith  in  reli- 
gion }  and  that  jf  men  or  women  are  guilty  of  vices,  which  render  them  offenfive, 
this  was  the  power  that  interpofed  ;  an  account,  in  my  opinion,  by  no  means  favour- 
able for  the  circumftance,  which  was  fuppofed  mod  to  limit  their  power,  was  the  explicit 
nature, of  the  ofience,  viz.  being  againft  the  Catholic  faith,  and  by  no  means  againft 
public  morals,  to  fecure  which  is  aa  object  for  very"  different  judicatures  in  every 
country.  .  '  ^ 

The  markets  here  are  now  full  of  ripe  figs,  peaches,  melons,  and  the  more  common 
fruits  in  great  profufion.  I  bought  three  large  peaches  for  a  penny,  and  our  laquais 
de  plage  faid,  that  I  gave  too  much,  and  paid  like  a  foreigner;  but  they  have  not  the 
flavour  of  the  fame  fruit  in  England*  In  the  gardens  there  are  noble  orange  trees  loaded 
with  fruit,  and  all  forts  of  garden  vegetables  in  the  greateft  plenty.  The  climate- 
here  in  winter  may  be  conjeftured  from  their  having  green  peafe  every  month  ia  the- 
year.  ^      ^ 

View  the  very  pretty  fort  to  the  fouth  of  the  town,  which  is  on  the  fummit  pf  a  hill 
that  commands  a  vaft  profpeft  by  fea  and  land.  It  is  exceedingly  well  built  and  well 
kept.  Notwithftanding  this  fort  to  the  fouth,  and  a  citadel  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  corfairs  in  time  of  war  have  cut  fifliing  veflels  out  of  the  road,  and  very  near  the 
(hore. 

In  the  evening  to  the  play ;  the  theatre  is  very  large,  and  the  feats  on  the  two  fides 
of  the  pit  (for  the  centre  is  at  a  lower  price)  extremely  commodious ;  each  feat  is  fe- 
parate,  fo  that  you  fit  as  in  an  elbow  chair.  A  Spanifli  comedy  was  reprefented,  and 
an  Italian  opera  after  it.  We  were  furprized  to  find  clergymen  in  every  part  of  the 
houfe }  a  circumftance  never  feen  in  France^  Twice  a  week  they  have  an  Italian 
opera,  and  plays  the  other  evenings..  In  the  centre  of  the  pit  on  benches  the  common 
people  feat  themfelves.  I  faw  a  blackfmith,  hot  from  the  anvil,  with  his  (hirt  fleeves 
tucked  above  his  elbows^  who  enjoyed  the  entertainment  equally  with  the  beft  compa- 
ny in  the  boxes,  and  probably  much  more.  Every  well  dreffed  perfon  was  in  the 
French  fafliion ;  but  there  were  many  who  ftill  retailed  the  Spanifh  mode  of  wearing 
their  hair  without  powder,  in  a  thick  black  net  which  hangs  down  the  back  j  nothing 
can  have^  a  worfe  effeft,  or  appear  more  offenfive  in  fo  hot  a  climate. 

The  1 8th.  On  leaving  the  town,  we  were  fearchecf  again,  which  feems  both  ufelefs 
tod  burthenfome.  Enter  immediately  an  extraordinary  fcene  of  watered  cultivation, 
fo  fine,  that  I  fuppofe  it  has  given  the  general  reputation  to  the  whole  province.  The 
Indian  fig,  called  here  figua  de  Maura,  grows  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  very  branching 
and  crooked ;  the  arras  at  bottom  as  thick  as  the  thigh  of  a  common  man  j  thefe  and 
many  aloes  in  the  hedges.     At  Ballal®,  two  hours  from  Barcelona,  meet  with  the 
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jfirft  vineyards ;  but  the  hills  here,  for  the  mod:  part,  come  down  to  the  fea ;  and  where 
they  do  not,  the  vale  is  not  more  than'  half  a  mile  wide»  Lycium  in  the  hedges ; 
oranges  in  the  gardens  ;  a  few  palm  trees  with  vines  around  them.  All  here  encloftd, 
and  the  men  mending  gaps  in  their  hedges.  The  appearance  of  induftry  on  this  coaft 
is  as  great  as  poflible.  Numbers  of  fiftiing  boats  and  nets,  with  rows  of  good  white 
houfes  on  the  fea  fide ;  and  while  the  men  are  active  in  their  fiflieries,  the  women  are 
equally  bufy  in  making  lace.  Dine  at  Gremah ;  many  large  villages  and  fcattered 
houfes  all  the  way.  Wherever  there  is  an  opening  in  the  mountains,  more  diftant  and 
ftill  higher  ones  are  feen ;  a  circumftance  which  unites  with  the  vafl:  view  from  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  (hews  that  all  behind  is  mountainous,  and  that  the  vales  are  no  where  large. 
Pafs  a  valley,  part  highly  cultivated,  but  the  reft  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  breadth  to- 
tally ruined  by  a  torrent.  Reach  Martaro,  a  large  town  of  white  and  clean  well  built 
houfes,  the  ftreets  croffing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  inhabitants-  appear  ex* 
ceedingly  induftrious;  there  are  fome  flocking  engines  and  lace-makers  at  every  cor- 
ner. Every  houfe  has  one  large  door,  which  ferves  both  for  door  and  window  to 
that  room ;  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  warmth  of  the  climate.  I  am  forry  to 
add,  that  here  alfo  the  induftry  of  catching  vermiain  each  other^s  heads  is  very 
a£Hve. 

Pafs  Arenys,  a  large>  town,  where  fhip-building  feems  a  bufinefs  of  fome  confe- 
quence :  making  thread  lace  univerfal  here ;  the  thread  comes  from  France.  Canet, 
another  large  town,  employed  in  ihip-building,  fiftiing,  and  making  lace.  All  thefe 
towns  are  well  built,  with  ?in  equal  appearance  of  general  induftry,  and  its  infeparable 
companion,  private  comfort.  Every  fcrap  of  flat  land  well  cultivated,  and  the  hills  co- 
vered  with  vines. 

At  Callella,  a  large  town  like  the  former,  full  of  induftry,  but  the  inn  no  better 
than  in  the  mountains,  a  ftinking,  dirty,  dreadful  hole,  without  any  thing  to  eat  or 
drink  but  for  muleteers;  yet  we  are  now  in  the  high  road  fronii  Paris  to  Madrid. 
36  miles. 

The  19th.  I-eave  Callella,  and  in  lefs  than  a  league  come  to  Pineda,  another  large 
town,  and  pafs  Malgrat,  which  is  not  fo  well  built  as  the  preceding,  but  much  lace 
made  in  it. 

The  road  here  turns  from  the  fea  into  an  enclofed  vToodland.  Pomegranates  make 
very  fine  thick  hedges.  .  There  are  old  caftles  on  the  hills  to  defend  the  coaft  againft 
the  Africans.  Houfes  fcattered  every  where,  a  feature  eflential  to  a  fine  country, 
and  an  agreeable  landfcape.  Poplars  planted  in  fome  fields,*  and  vines  trained  from 
one  to  another.  From  reading  accounts  of  this  hufljandry,  I  h^id  formed  an  idea 
that  it  muft  be  Angularly  beautiful  to  fee  feftoons  of  vines  hanging  from  tree  to 
tree ;  but  there  is  nothing  either  pleafing  or  ftriking  in  it.  The  Pyrenees  are 
now  in  front,  with^  very  high  mountains  to  the  left,  with  their  heads  in  the  clouds. 

Pafs  for  feveral  miles  a  country  much  mixed  with  waftes ;  and  come  to  a  very  large 
one,  fpreading  over  feveral  extenfive  hills  for  many  miles,  that  prefents  an  extraordina- 
ry  fpeftacle  to  northern  eyes.  It  is  a  thicket  of  aromatic  plants,  and  beautiful  flower- 
ing flirubs,  with  but  a  fmall  mixture  of  plants  common  in  England.  Large  fpreading 
myrtles  three  or  four  feet  high,  jeflamines,  honey-fuckles,  lavender,  rofemary,  bay, 
lentifcus,  tamarifc,  caflia,  &c.  &c.  but  all  nuifances  here  even  worfe  than  heath  with  us, 
for  we  fee  neither  iheep  nor  goats.  Pafs  Goronota,  and  many  waftes  for  fome  miles 
on  gentle  flopes,  and  come  again  to  a  thick  woodland  enclofed  country,  like  fome  parts 
of  England.     Many  hedges  of  the  yellow  bloflbmed  prickly  acacia,  which  anfwers  well 
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for  that  purpofe.  Reach  Girona,  an  old  town  walled  and  fortified  with  fome  redobuts, 
and  a  fort  on  the  hill  above  it ;  but  not  kept  up,  nor  indeed  would  it  ftop  an  army 
half  an  hour.  Here  is  a  cathedral  and  abiftiop,  who  gave  us  his  bleffing  as  we  pafled 
him,  drawn  in  his  coach  by  fix  mules.  His  revenue  is  24,000  French  livres ;  there  are 
curies^  who  have  from  1200  to  iooo  livres.  Ihey  tithe  no  live  ftock.  They  have 
no  manufaflures  of  any  confequence,  and  no  refource  but  that  of  agriculture ;  yet, 

what  is  extraordinary,  Caftilian  and  French  workmen  come  hither  for  employment, . 

36  miles. 

Snow  ife  on  the  Pyrenees  as  well  as  at  Bagnere  de  Luchon. 

'July  21.  Leave  Junquerras,  where  the  countenances  and  manners  of  the  people 
would'  make  one  believe  all  the  inhabitants  were  fmugglers.  Come  to  a  mod  noble 
road,  which  the  king  of  Spain  is  making ;  it  begins  at  the  pillars  that  mark  the  boun- 
.  daries  of  the  two  monarchies,  joining  with  the  French  road ;  it  is  admirably  executed. 
Here  take  leave  of  Spain'  and  re-enter  France :  the  contraft  is  ftriklng.  When  one 
croffes  the  fca  from  Dover  to  Calais,  the  preparation  and  circumftance  of  a  naval 
paffage  lead  the  mind  by  fome  gradation  to  a  change ;  *but  here,  without  going 
through  a  town,  a  barrier,  or  even  wall^  you  enter  a  new  world.  From  the  natural 
and  miferable  roa^ds  of  Catalonia,  you  tread  at  once  on  a  noble  caufeway,  made  with 
all  the  folidity  and  magnificence  that  diftinguifh  the  highways  of  France.  Inftead  of 
beds  of  torrents  you  have  well  built  bridge^  j  and  from  a  country  wild,  defert,  and 
poor,  we  found  ourfelves  in  the  mid  ft  of  cultivation  and  improvement.  Every  other 
circumftance  fpoke  the  fame  language,  and  told  us  by  figns  not  to  be  miftaken,  that 
fome  great  and  operating  caufe  worked  an  eflecl  too  iclear  to  be  mifunderftood.  The 
more  one  fees,  the  more  I  believe  we  (hall  be  led  to  think,  that  there  is  but  one  alU 
powerful  caufe  that  inftigates  mankind,  and  that  is  government ! — Oi hers  form  excep- 
tions, and  give  (hades  of  difference  and  diftinftion,  but  this  aSs  with  permanent  and 
univerfal  force*  The  prefent  inftance  is  remarkable;  for  RoufTillon  is  in  fa£t  a  part  of 
Spain  J-  the  inhabitarus  are  Spaniards  in  language  and  in  cuftoms ;  but  they  are  under 
a  French  government. 

Great  range  of  the  Pyrenees  at  a  diftance.     Meet  (hepherds  .that  fpeak  the  Catalan* 

The  cabriolets  we  meet  are  Spanifii.     The  farmers  thre(h  their  corn  like  the  Spaniards. 

/rhe  inns  and  thehoufes  are  the  fame.     Reach  Perpignan;  there  I  parted  with  Monf. 

Lazowlki      He  returned  to  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  but  1  had  planned  a  tour  in  Langue- 

doc,  to  fill  upthe  time  to  fparc.        *  1 5  miles. 

The  ^^d-  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  had!  given  me  a  letter  to  Monfieur  Barri 
deLaflfeufes,  major  of  a  regiment  at  Perpignan,  and  who,  he  faid,  underftood  agricuU 
ture,  and  would  be  glad  to  converfe  with  me  on  the  fubjeft.  I  fallied  out  in  the  morning 
to  find  him,  but  being  Sunday,  he  was  at  his  country  feat  at  Pia,  about  a  league  from 
the  town.  I  had  a  roafting  walk  thither,  over  a  dry  ftony  country  under  vines* 
Monfieur,  Madame,  andMaderaoifellede  Laffeufes,  received  me  with  great  politcnefs.. 
I  explained  the  motives  of  my  coming  to  France,  which  were  not  to  run  idly  through 
the  kingdom  with  the  common  herd  of  travellers,  but  to  make  myfelf  a  nxafter  of  their 
agriculture ;  that  if  I  found  any  thing  good  and  applicable  to  England,  I  might  copy 
it.  He  commended  the  defign  greatly ;  faid  it  was  travelling  with  a  truly  laudable 
motive  ;.  but  exprefTed  much  aftoni(hment,  as  it  was  fo  uncommon ;  apd  was  very  fure 
there  was  not  a.  fingle  Frenchman  in  all  England  oiv  fuch  an  errand..  He  dcfired  I 
would  fpend  tho  day  with  him.  I  found  the  vineyard  the  chief  part  of  his  hulbandry, 
but  he  had  fom.e  arable  land,  managed  in  the  Angular  manner  of  that  province.     He 
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pointed  to  a  village?  which  he  faid  was  Rivefalta,  which  produced  Tome  of  the  moft  fa- 
mous wine  in  France ;  at  dinner  I  found  that  it  merited  its  reputation.  In  the  evening 
returned  to  Perpignan,  after  a  day  fertile  in  ufeful  information.— —8  miles. 

The  2  ]d.  Take  the  road  to  Narbonne.  Pafs  Rivefalta.  Under  the  mountain  there 
is  the  largeft  fpring  I  ever  faw.  Otters-Fool  and  Holywell  are  bubbles  to  it.  It  rifes 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  is  able  to  turn  immediately  many  mills  ;  being  at  once  rather 
a  river  than  a  fpring.  Pafs  an  uninterrupted  flat  wafte,  without  a  fingle  tree,  houfe,  or 
village  for  a  confiderable  diftance  :  by  much  the  uglieft  country  I  have  feen  in  France. 
Great  quantities  of  corn  every  where  treading  out  with  mules  as  in  Spain.  Dine  at 
Sejean,  at  the  Solvit,  a  good  new  inn,  where  I  accidentally  met  with  the  Marquis  de 
Treflan.  He  told  me,  that  I  muft  be  a  fingular  perfon  to  travel  fo  far  with  no  other  ob- 
ject than  agriculture  :  he  never  knew  nor  beard  of  the  like ;  but  approved  much  of  the 
plan,  and  wi(hed  he  could  do  the  fame. 

The  roads  here  are  ftupendous  works.  I  paffed  a  hill,  cut  through  to  eafe  a  defcent, 
that  was  all  in  the  folid  rock,  and  coft  90,000  livres  (3,937!.)  yet  it  extends  but  a  few 
hundred  yards.  Three  leagues  and  an  half  from  Sejean  to  Narbonne  coft  1,800,000 
livres  (78,750!.).  1  hefe  ways  are  fuperb  even  to  a  folly.  Enormous  fums  have  beea 
fpent  to  level  even  gentle  flopes.  The  caufeways  are  raifed  and  walled  on  each  fide, 
forming  one  folid  mafs  of  artificial  road,  carried  acrofs  the  vallies  to  the  height  of  fix, 
feven,  or  eight  feet,  and  never  lefs  than  fifty  wide.  There  is  a  bridge  of  a  fingle  arch, 
and  a  caufeway  to  it,  truly  magnificent ;  we  have  not  an  idea  of  what  fuch  a  road  is  in 
England.  The  traffic  of  the  way,  however,  demands  no  fuch  exertions;  one- third  of 
the  breadth  is  beaten,  one  third  rough,  and  one-third  covered  with  weeds.  In  thirty- fix 
miles,  I  have  met  one  cabriolet,  half  a  dozen  carts,  and  fome  old  women  with  afles. 
For  what  all  this  wafte  of  treafure  ?— In  Languedoc,  it  is  true,  thefe  works  are  not  done 
by  corvees  ;  but  there  is  an  injuftice  in  levying  the  amount  not  far  fhort  of  them.  The 
money  is  raifed  by  tailles,  and,  in  making  the  afieifment,  lands  held  by  a  jioble  tenure  are 
fo  much  eafed,  and  others  by  a  bafe  one  fo  burthened,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty 
arpents  in  this  neighbourhood,  held  by  the  former,  pay  90  livres  and  four  hundred  pot 
feffed  by  a  plebeian  right,  which  ought  proportionally  to  pay  300  livres,  is,  inftead  of 
that,  affeffed  at  1 4(^0  livres.  At  Narbonne,  the  canal  which  joins  that  of  Languedoc 
deferves  attention  ;  it  is  a  very  fine  work,  and  will,  they  fay,  be  finiflied  next  month* 
>        36  miles.  • 

The  24th.  Women  without  ftor.kings,  and  many  without  fhoes;  but  if  their  feet  are 
poorly  clad,  they  have  a  fuperb  confolation  in  walking  upon  magnificent  caufeways : 
the  new  road  is  fifty  feet  wide,  and  fifty  more  digged  away  or  deftroyed  to  make  it. 

The  vintage  itfelf  can  hardly  be  fuch  a  fcene  of  aftivity  and  animation  as  this  univerfal 
one  of  treadmg  out  the  corn,  with  which  all  the  towns  and  villages  in  Languedoc  are 
now  alive.  The  com  is  all  roughly  ftacked  around  a  dry  firtn  fpor,  where  great  num- 
bers of  mules  and  horfes  are  driven  on  a  trot  round  a  centre,  a  woman  holding  the  reins, 
and  another,  or  a  girl  or  two,  with  whips  drive  ;  the  men  fupply  and  clear  the  floor ; 
other  parties  are  drtfling,  by  throwing  the  corn  into  the  air  for  the  wind  to  blow  away 
the  chaflF.  Every  foul  is  employed,  and  with  fuch  an  air  of  cheerfulnefs,  that  the  people 
f.em  as  well  pleafed  with  their  labour,  as  the  farmer  himfelf  with  his  great  heaps  of  wheat. 
The  fcene  is  uncommonly  animated  and  joyous.  I  flopped  and  alighted  often  to  fee 
their  method ;  I  was  always  very  civilly  treated,  and  my  wilhes  for  a  good  price  fpr 
the  farmer,  and  not  too  good  a  one  for  the  poor,  well  received.  This  method,  which 
entirely  laves  barns,  depends  abfolutely  on  climate:  from  my  leaving  Bagnerede  Lu» 
chon  to  .this  moment,  all  through  Catalonia,  Rouflilion,  and  this  part  of  Languedoc^ 
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there  has  been  nothing  like  rain  ;  but  one  unvarying  clear  bright  fky  and  burning  fun^ 
yet  not  at  all  fuffocating,  or  to  me  even  unpleafant.  I  aiked  whether  they  were  not 
fometimes  caught  in  the  rain  ?  they  faid,  very  rarely  indeed  ;  but  if  rain  did  come,  it  is 
feldom  more  than  a  heavy  fhower,  which  a  hot  fun  quickly  fucceedis  and  dries  every  thing 
fpeedily. 

The  canal  of  Languedoc  is  the  capital  feature  of  all  this  country.  The  mountain 
through  which  it  pierces  is  infulated,  in  the  midft  of  an  extended  valley,  and  only  half 
a  mile  from  the  road.  It  is  a  noble  and  ftupendous  work,  goes  through  the  hill  about 
the  breadth  of  three  toifes,  and  was  digged  without  fhafts. 

Leave  the  road,  and  croiHng  the  canal,  follow  it  to  Beziers  ;  nine  fluice-gates  let  the 

water  down  the  hill  to  join  the  river  at  the  town.— A  noble  work !  The  port  is  broad 

enough  for  four  large  veffels  to  lie  abreaft ;  the  greateft  of  them  carries  from  ninety  to 

one  hundred  tons.     Many  of  them  were  at  the  quay,  fome  in  motion,  and  every  fign 

of  an  animated  bufmefs.    This  is  the  bed  fight  I  have  feen  in  France.     Here  Louis 

XIV.  thou  art  truly  great ! — Here  with  a  generous  and  benignant  hand,  thou  difpenfeft 

eafe  and  wealth  to  thy  people ! — Sijic  omnia,  thy  name  would  indeed  have  been  revered ! 

To  effed  this  noble  work,  of  uniting  the  two  feas,  lefs  money  was  expended  than  to  be* 

fiege  Turin,  or  to  feize  Strafbourg  tike  a  robber.     Such  an  employment  of  the  revenues 

of  a  great  kingdom  is  the  only  laudable  w^y  of  a  monarches  acquiring  immortality ;  all 

other  means  make  their  names  furvive  with  thofe  only  of  the  incendiaries,  robbers,  and 

violaters  of  mankind.     The  canal  paiTes  through  the  river  for  about  half  a  league,  ffe. 

parated  from  it  by  walls  which  are  covered  in  floods ;   and  then  turns  off  for  Cette. 

Dine  at  Beziers.     Knowing  that  Monf.  TAbb^  Rozier,  the  celebrated  editor  of  the 

Journal  Phyfique,  and  who  is  now  publifhing  a  dictionary  of  hufbandry,  which  in  France 

has  much  reputation,  lived  and  farmed  near  Beziers,  I  enquired  at  the  inn  the  way  to 

his  houfe.     They  told  me  that  he  had  left  Beziers  two  years,  but  that  the  houfe  was  to 

be  feen  from  the  ftreet,  and  accordingly  they  fliewed  it  me  from  fomething  of  a  fquare 

open  on  one  fide  to  the  country  ;  adding,  that  it  belonged  now  to  a  Monf.  de  Rieufe^ 

who  had  purchafed  the  eftate  of  the  Abbe,     To  view  the  farm  of  a  man  celebrated  for 

his  writings,  was  an  obje£l,  as  it  would  at  leaft  enable  me,  in  reading  his  book,  to  un- 

derftand  better  the  allufions  he  might  make  to  the  foil,  fituation,  and  other  circum- 

fiances.    I  was  forry  to  hear  at  the  table  d*h6te,  much  ridicule  thrown  on  the  Abb6 

Rozier^s  hufbandry,  that  it  had  beaucoup  defantajie  mats  rienfolide  ;  in  particular,  they 

treated  his  paving  his  vineyards  as  a  ridiculous  ch-cumftance.     Such  an  experiment 

feemed  remarkable,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  it,  that  I  might  defire  to  fee  thefe  paved 

vineyards.     The  Abbe  here,  as  a  farmer,  has  juft  that  charafter  which  every  man  will 

be  fure  to  have  who  departs  from  the  methods  of  his  neighbours ;  for  it  is  not  in  the 

nature  of  countrymen,  that  any  body  (hould  come  among  them  who  can  prefume  with 

impunity  to  think  for  himfelf.     I  afked  why  he  left  the  country  ?  and  they  gave  me  a 

curious  anecdote  of  the  Bifhop  of  Beziers  cutting  a  road-  through  the  Abbe's  farm,  at 

the  expence  of  the  province,  to  'lead  to  the  houfe  of  his  (the  biftop's  miftrefs),  which 

occafioned  fuch  a  quarrel,  that  Monf.  Rozier  could  ftay  no  longer  in  the  country. 

This  is  a  pretty  feature  of  a  government :  that  a  man  is  to  be  forced  to  fell  his  eftate,  and 

driven  out  of  a  country,  becaufe  bifbopsmake  love— I  fuppofe  to  their  neighbours'  wives> 

as  no  other  love  is  faihionable  in  France.     Which  of  my  neighbours'  wives  will  tempt 

the  Bilhop  of  Norwich  to  make  a  road  through  my  farm,  and  drive  me  to  fell  Bradfield  ? 

I  give  my  authority  for  this  anecdote,  the  chat  of  a  table  d'h6te  :  it  is  as  likely  to  be 

falfe  as  true ;  but  Languedocian  bifhops  are  certainly  not  Engliih  ones.     Monfieur  de 

.  Rieufe  received  me  potitely,  and  fatisfied  as  many  of  my  enquiries,  as  he  could ;  for  he 
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kneiFlhtle  more  of  the  Abbes  hufbandry  than  common  report,  and  what  the  farmitfelf 
told  hun.  As  to  paved  vineyards,  there  was  no  fuch  thing:  the  report  mud  have  taken 
rife  from  a  vineyard  of  Burgundy  grapes,  which  the  Abbe  planted  in  a  new  manner  j 
he  fet  them  in  a  curved  form,  in  a  fofs,  covering  them  only  with  flints  inftead  of  earth ; 
this  fucceeded  welL  I  walked  over  the  farm,  which  is  beautifully  fituated,  on  the  flope 
and  top  of  a  hill,  which  commands  Beziers,  its  rich  vale,  its  navigation,  and  a  fine  ac« 
companyment  of  mountains. 

Beziers  has  a  fine  promenade }  and  is  becoming,  they  fay,  a  favourite  refidence  for 
the  Englifh,  preferring  the  air  to  that  of  Montpellien  Take  the  road  to  Pezenas.  It 
leads  up  a  hill,  which  commands,  for  fome  time,  a  view  of  the  Mediterranean.  Through 
all  this  country,  but  particularly  in  the  olive  grounds,  the  cricket  f  cicala  J  makes  a  con* 
ftant,  fharp,  monotonous  noife ;  a  more  odious  companion  on  the  road  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  Pezenas  opens  on  a  very  fine  country,  a  vale  of  fix  or  eight  leagues  extent 
all  cultivated  j  a  beautiful  mixture  of  vines,  mulberries,  olives,  towns,  and  fcattered 
houfes,  with  a  great  deal  of  fine  lucerne ;  the  whole  bounded  by  gentle  hills,  cultivated 
to  their  tops.  At  fupper,  at  the  table  d*h6te,  we  were  waited  on  by  a  female  without 
flioes  or  (lockings,  exquifitely  ugly,  and  diffufmg  odours  not  of  rofes  :  there  were,  how- 
ever, a  croix  de  St.  Louis,  and  two  or  three  mercantile-looking  people^  who  prated 
with  her  very  familiarly :  at  an  ordinary  of  farmers,  at  the  pooreft  and  remotefl:  market 
village  in  England,  fuch  an  animal  would  not  be  allowed  by  the  landlord  to^  enter  his 
faoufe ;  or  by  the  guefts  their  room.         32  miles. 

The  25th.  The  road,  in  croffing  a  valley  to  and  from  a  bridge,  is  a  magnificent 
walled  caufeway,  more  than  a  mile  long,  ten  yards  wide,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
high ;  with  flone  pofts  on  each  fide  at  every  fix  yards — a  prodigious  work.  I  know 
nothing  more  ftriidng  to  a  traveller  than  the  roads  of  Languedoc :  we  have  not  in  Eng- 
land a  conception  of  fuch  exertions ;  they  are  fplendid  and  fuperb ;  and  if  I  could  free 
my  mind  of  the  recoUeftion  of  the  unjuft  taxation  which  pays  them,  I  fhould  travel  with 
admiration  at  the  magnificence  difplayed  by  the  States  of  this  province.  The  police 
of  thefe  roads  is  however  execrable — for  I  fcarcely  meet  a  cart  but  the  driver  is  afleep 
in  it. 

Taking  the  road  to  Montpellier,  pafs  through  a  pleafing  country ;  and  by  another 
immenfe  walled  caufeway,  twelve  yards  broad  and  three  high,  leading  clofe  to  the  fea. 
To  Gigean,  near  Frontignan  and  Montbafin,  famous  for  their  mufcat  wines.  Approach 
Montpellier ;  the  environs,  for  near  a  league,  are  delicious,  and  more  highly  ornamented 
than  any  thing  I  have  feen  in  France.  Villas  well  built,  clean,  and  comfortable,  with 
every  appearance  of  wealthy  owners,  are  fpread  thickly  through  the  country.  They  are, 
m  general,  pretty  fquare  buildings  ;  fome  very  large.  Montpellier,  vrith  the  air  rather 
of  a  great  capital  than  of  a  provincial  town,  covers  a  hill  that  fwells  proudly  to  the  view. 
But  on  entering  it,  you  experience  a  difappointment  from  narroyr,  ill-built^  crooked 
flreets,  but  full  of  people,  and  apparently  alive  with  bufinefs ;  yet  there  is  no  confi- 
derable  manufa^ure  in  the  place ;  the  principal  are  verdigreafe,  filk  handkerchiefs, 
bljmkets,  perfumes,  and  liqueurs.  The  great  objeft  for  a  ftranger  to  view  is  the  pro* 
menade,  or  fquare,  for  it  partakes  of  both,  called  the  Perou.  There  is  a  magnificent 
aquedud  on  three  tiers  of  arches  for  fuj^lying  the  city  with  water,  fi-om  a  hill  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  5  a  very  noble  work ;  a  chateau  ffeuu  receives  the  water  in  a  cir- 
cular bafon,  from  which  it  falls  into  an  external  refervoir,  to  fupply  the  city,  and 
^ejets  (teau  that  cool  the  air  of  a  garden  below,  the  whole  in  a  fine  fquare  confi- 
derably  elevated  above  the  furrounding  ground,  walled  in  with  a  balluflrade,  and 
Other  mural  decorations,  and  in  the  centre  a  good  equeflrian  flatue  of  Louis  XIV. 
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There  is  an  air  of  real  grandeur  and  magnificence  in  this  ufeful  work>  that  (Lruck  me 
more  than  any  thing  at  Verfailles.  1  he  view  is  alfo  fmgularly  beautifuL  To  the  fouth,» 
the  eye  wanders  with  delight  over  a  rich  vale,  fpread  with  villas,  and  terminated  by  the 
fea.  /To  the  north,  a  feries  of  cultivated  hills.  On  one  fide,  the  vaft  range  of  the  Py- 
renees trend  away  till  loft  in  remotenefs.  On  the  other,  the  eternal  fnows  of  the  Alps 
pierce  the'clouds.  The  whole  view  one  of  the  moft  ftupendous  to  be  feen,  when  a  clear 
flcy  approximates  thefediftant  bbjeds. 32  miles. 

The  26th.  The  fair  of  Beaucaire  fills  the  whole  country  with  bufinefs  and  motion  5 
meet  many  carts  loaded  ;  and  nine  diligences  going  or  coming.  Yefterday  and  to-day 
the  hotteft  I  ever  experienced  j  we  had  none  like  them  in  Spain— the  flies  much  worfe 
than  the  heat. 30  miles. 

The  27th.  The  amphitheatre  of  Nifmes  is  a  prodigious  work,  which  fhews  ho.w  well 
the  Romans  had  adapted  thefe  edifices  to  the  abominable  ufes  tp  which  they  were  erod- 
ed. The  convenience -of  a  theatre  that  could  hold  feventeen  thoufand  fpeftators  without 
confufion ;  the  magnitude;  the  mafiive  and  fubdantial  manner  in  which  it  is  built  with- 
out mortar,  that  has  withftood  the  attacks  of  the  weather,  and  the  worfe  depredations 
of  the  barbarians  in  the  various  revolutions  of  fixteen  centuries,  all  ftrike  the  attention 
forcibly. 

I  viewed  the  Maifon  Quarre  laft  night ;  again  this  morning,  and  twice  more  in  the 
day ;  it  is  beyond  all  comparifon  the  moft  lights  elegant,  and  pleafing  building  I  evet 
beheld.  Without  any  magnitude  to  render  it  impofing ;  without  any  extraordinary, 
magnificence  to  furprize,  it  rivets  attention.  There  is  a  magic  harmony  in  the  pro- 
portions that  charms  the  eye.  One  can  fix  on  no  particular  part  of  pre-eminent  beauty; 
it  is  one  perfeft  whole  of  fymraetry  and  grace.  What  an  infatuation  in  modern  archi- 
teds,  that  can  overlook  the  chafte  and  elegant  fimplicity  of  tafte,  manifeft  in  fuch  a 
work,  and  yet  rear  fuch  piles  of  laboured  foppery  and  heavinefs  as  are  to  be  met  With 
in  France!  The  temple  of  Diana,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  ancient  baths,  with  their  mo-, 
dern  reftoration,  and  the  p»-omenade,  form  part  of  the  fame  fcene,  and  are  magnificent 
decorations  of  the  city.  1  was,  in  relation  to  the  baths,  in  ill  luck,  for  the  water  was 
all  drawn  oflF,  in  order  to  clean  them  and  the  canals.  The  Roman  pavements  are  An- 
gularly beautiful,  and  in  high  prefervation.  My  quarters  at  Nifmes  were  at  the  Louvre, 
a  large,  commodious,  and  excellent  inn — the  houfe  was  almoft  as  much  a  fair  from 
morning  to  night  as  Beaucaire  itfelf  could  be.  I  dined  and  fupped  at  the  table  d'hote ; 
the  cheapncfs  of  thefe  tables  fuiis  my  finances,  and  one  fees  fomething  of  the  manners 
of  the  people ;  we  fat  down  from  twenty  to  forty  at  every  meal,  moft  motley  companies 
of  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Germans,  with  a  Greek  and  Armenian  ;  and  I  was 
informed,  that  there  is  hardly  a  nation  in  Europe  or  Afia,  that  has  not  merchants  at  this 
great  fair,  chiefly  for  raw  filk,  of  which  many  millions  in  value  are  fold  in  four  days : 
all  the  other  commodities  of  the  world  are  to  be  f^und  there.. 

One  circumftance  I  muft  remark  on  this  numerous  table  d'hote,  becaufe  it  has  ftruck 
me  repeatedly,  which  is  the  taciturnity  of  the  Jhrench.  I  came  to  the  kingdom  expe.^.U . 
ing  to  have  my  ears  conftantly  fatigued  with  the  infinite  volubility  and  fpirits  of  the 
people,  of  which  fo  many  perfons  have  written,  fitting,  I  fuppofe,  by  their  £ngli(h  fire- 
fides.  At  Montpellier,  though  fifteen  perfons  arid  fome  of  them  ladies  were  prefent,  I 
•found  it  impoflible  to  make  them  break  their  inflexible  filence  with  more  than  a  mono- 
fyllable,  and  the  whole  company  fat  more  like  an  afl'embly  of  tongue-tied  quakers,  than 
the  mixed  company  of  a  people  famous  for  loquacity.  Here  alfo,  at  Nifmes,  with  a  dif- 
ferent party  at  every  meal  it  is  the  fame ;  not  a  Frenchman  will  open  his  lips.  To-day 
at  dinner,  hopelefs  of  that  nation^  and  fearing  to  lok  the  ufe  of  an  organ  they  had  fo 
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little  inclination  to  employ,  I  fixed  myfelf  by  a  Spaniard,  and  having  been  fo  lately 
in  his  country,  I  found  him  ready  to  converfe,  and  tolerably  communicative ;  and 
indeed  we  had  more  converfation  than  thirty  other  perfons  maintained  among  them- 
felves. 

The  28th.  Early  in^  the  morning  to  the  Pont  du  Gard,  through  a  plain  ,co* 
vered  with  vaft  plantations  of  olives  to  the  left,  but  much  wafte  rocky  land.  At  the 
firft  view  of  that  celebrated  aquedudl,  I  was  rather  difappointed,  having  expefted 
fomething  of  greater  magnitude  ;  but  loon  found  the  error  :  I  was,  on  examining  it 
more  nearly,  convinced  that  it  pofl'effed  every  quality  that  ought  to  make  a  ftrong 
impreflicjn.  It  is  a  (tupendous  work  ;  the  magnitude,  and  the  maflive  folidity  of  the 
architedure,  which  may  probably  endure  two  or  three  thoufand  years  more,  united 
with  the  undoubted  utility  of  the  undertaking,  to  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  fpirit  of 
exertion  which  executed  it  for  the  fupply  of  a  provincial  town :  the  furprife,  however, 
may  ceafe,  when  we  confider  the  nations  enflaved  that  were  the  workmen. — Return- 
ing to  Nifraes,  meet  many  merchants  returning  from  the  fair ;  each  with  a  child's 
drum  tied  to  his  cloak-bag :  my  own  little  girl  was  too  much  in  my  head  not  to  love 
them  for  this  mark  of  attention  to  their  children ; — but  why  a  drum  ?  Have  they  not 
had  enough  of  the  military  in  a  kingdom,  where  they  are  excluded  from  all  the  ho- 
nours, refpeft,  and  emolument,  that  can  flow  from  the  fword  ?— I  like  Nifmes  much ; 
and  if  the  inhabitants  be  at  all  on  a  par  with  the  appearance  of  their  city,  I  (hould  pre- 
fer it  for  a  refideiice  to  moft,  if  not  all  the  towns  I  have  feen  in  France.  The  theatre 
however,  is  a  capital  point,  in  that  Montpellier  isfaid  to  exceed  it.— —24  miles. 

The  29th.     Pafs  fix  leagues  of  difagreeable  country  to  Sauve.     Vines  and  olives. 
The  chateau  of  Monf.  Sabbatier  flrikes  in  this  wild  country  j  he  has  inclofed  much 
with  dry  walls,  planted  many  mulberries  and  olives,  which  are  young,  thriving,  and 
well  inclofed,  yet  the  foil  is  fo  ftony,  that  no  earth  is  vifible  ;  fome  of  his  walls  are 
four  feet  thick,  and  one  of  them  twelve  thick  and  five  high,  whence  it  feems,  he 
thinks  moving  the  ftones  a  neceffary  improvement,  which  I  much  queftion.     He  has 
built  three  or  four  new  farm  houfcs ;  I  fuppofe  he  refides  on  this  eftate  for  improving 
it,     I  hope  he  docs  not  ferve ;  that  no  moon-ftiine  purfiiit  may  divert  him  from  a  con- 
dudt  honoarable  to  himfelf,  and  beneficial  to  his  country. — Leaving  Sauve,  I  was. 
much  ftruck  with  a  large  trad  of  land,  feemingly  nothing  but  huge  rocks ;  yet  mofl 
of  it  inclofed  and  planted  with  the  raoft  induftrious  attention.     Every  man  has  an  olive,. 
a  mulberry,  an  almond,  or  a  peach-tree,  and  vines  fcattered  among  them  j  fo  that  the 
whole  ground  is  covered  with  the  oddeft  mixture  of  thefe  plants  and  bulging  rocks, 
that  can  be  conceived.     The  inhabitants  of  this  village,  deferve  encouragement  for  their 
induftry ;  and  if  I  were  a  French  minifter,  they  Ihould  have  it.     They  would  foon. 
turn  all  the  deferts  around  them  into  gardens.     Such  a  knot  of  adlive  hufliandmen, 
who  turn  their  rocks  into  fcenes  of  fertility;  becaufe  I  fuppofe  their  own,  would  do 
the  fame  by  the  waftes,  if  animated  by  the  fame  omnipotent  principle.     Dine  at  St*. 
Hyppolite,  with  eight  proteftant  merchants  returning  home  to  Rouverge,  from* the 
fair  of  Beaucaire  ;  as  we  parted  at  the  fame  time,  we  travelled  together ;.  and  from,  • 
their  converfation,  I  learned  fome  circumftances  of  which  I  wanted  to  be  informed ; 
they  told  me  alfo,  that  mulberries  extend  beyond  Vigan,  but  then,  and  efpecially 
about  Milhaud,  almonds  take  their  place,  and  are  in  very  great  quantities. 

My  Rouverge  friends  preflgd  me  to  pais  with  them  to  Milhaud  and  Rodez,  affuring 
me,  that  the  cheapnefs  of  their  province  was  fo  great,  that  it  would  tempt  me  to  live 
fome  time  among(t  them.  That  I  might  have  a  houfe  at.  Milhaud,  of  four  tolerable 
rooms  on  a  floor  furniflied,  for  twelve  louis  a-year;  and  live  in  the  utmoft  plenty. 
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with  all  my  family,  if  I  would  bring  them  over,  for  a  hundred  louis  a-year  :  thatth^e 
were  many  families  of  nobleffe,  who  fubfifted  on  fifty,  and  even  on  twenty-five  a-year. 
Such  anecdotes  of  cheapnefs  are  only  curious  when  confidered  in  a  political  light,  as 
contributing  on  one  hand  to  the  welfare  of  individuals  ;  and  on  the  other,  as  contribu- 
ting to  the  profperity,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  kingdom ;  if  I  fliould  meet  with 
many  fuch  inftances,  and  alfo  with  others  dire&ly  contrary,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  con- 
fider  them  more  at  large.         30  miles. 

The  30th.  Going  out  of  Gange,  I  was  furprifed  to  find  by  far  the  greateft  exer- 
tion in  irrigation  which  I  had  yet  feen  in  France ;  and  then  pais  by  fome  fteep  moun- 
tains, highly  cultivated  in  terraces.  Much  watering  at  St.  Laurence.  The  fcenery 
very  interefting  to  a  farmer.  From  Gange,  to  the  mountain  of  rough  ground  which 
I  croffed,  the  ride  has  been  the  moft  interefting  which  I  have  taken  in  France ;  the 
efforts  of  induftry  the  moft  vigorous  ;  the  animation  the  moft  lively.  An  aftivity  has 
been  here,  that  has  fwept  away  all  difficulties  before  it,  and  has  cloathed  the  very  rocks 
with  verdure.  It  would  be  a  difgrace  to  common  fenfe  to  alk  the  caufe  :  the  enjoyment 
of  property  muft  have  done  it.  Give  a  man  the  fecure  pofleffion  of  a  bleak  rock, 
and  he  will  turn  it  into  a  garden ;  give  him  a  nine  year's  leafe  of  a  garden,  and  he  will 
convert  it  into  a  defert.  To  Montadier  over  a  rough  mountain  covered  with  box  and  la- 
vender }  it  is  a  beggarly  village,  with  an  auberge  that  made  me  almoft  Ihrihk.  Somq 
cut-throat  figures  were  eatjng  black  bread,  whofe  vifages  had  fo  much  of  the  gallies  that 
I  thought  I  heard  their  chains  rattle.  I  looked  at  their  legs,  and  could  not  but  imagine 
they  hadnobufinefs  to  be  free.  There  is  a  fpecies  of  countenance  fo  horribly  bad,  that 
it  is  impoflible  to  be  miftaken  in  one's  reading.  I  was  quite  alone,  and  abfolutely  with- 
out arms.  Till  this  moment,  1  had  not  dreamt  of  carrying  piftols :  I  ftiould  now  have 
been  better  fatisfied,  if  I  had  had  them.  The  mafter  of  the  auberge,  who  feemed 
firft  coufin  to  his  guefts,  procured  for  me  fome  wretched  bread  with  difficulty,  but  it  was 
not  black.— No  meat,  no  eggs,  no  legumes,  and  execrable  wine :  no  corn  for  my  mule ; 
no  hay ;  no  ftraw ;  no  grals :  the  loaf  fortunately  was  large  ;  1  took  a  piece,  and  iliced 
the  reft  for  my  four-footed  Spanifli  friend,  who  ate  it  thankfully,  but  the  aubergifte  grow- 
led.— Defcend  by  a  winding  and  excellent  road  to  Maudieres,  where  a  vaft  arch  is  thrown 
acrofs  the  torrent.  Pafe  St.  Maurice,  and  crofs  a  ruined  foreft  amongft  fragments  of 
trees.  Defcend  three  hours,  by  a  moft  noble  road  hewn  out  of  the  mountain  fide  to 
Lodeve,  a  dirty,  ugly,  ill  built  town,  with  crooked  clofe  ftreets,  but  populous,  and 
very  induftrious. — Here  I  drank  excellent  light  and  pleafing  white  wine,  at  5s.  a  bot» 
tie. 36  miles. 

The  31ft.  Crofs  amountaun  by  amiferable  road,  and  reach  Beg  de  Rieux,  which 
fliares  with  Carcaflbne,  the  fabric  of  Londrins,  for  the  Levant  trade.  — Crofe  much 
wafte  to  Beziers.— I  met  to-day  with  an  inftance  of  ignorance  in  a  well  dreffed  French 
merchant,  that  furprized  me.  He  had  plagued  me  with  abundance  of  tirefome  foolifii 
queftions,  and  then  alked  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  what  country  I  was  of.  I  told 
him  I  was  a  Chinefe.  How  lar  oflF  is  that  country  ?— I  replied,  two  hundred  leagues* 
Deupc  cents  Ueux  I  Diable  I  c^eji  un  grand  chemin  !  The  other  day  a  Frenchman  aiked 
me,  after  telling  him  I  was  an  Englifhman^  if  we  had  trees  in  England  ? — I  replied, 
that  we  had  a  few.  Had  we  any  rivers  ?— Oh,  none  at  all.  Ah  mafoi  ^^  bien  trijie  ! 
This  incredible  ignorance,  when  compared  with  the  knowledge  fo  univerfally  diffemi* 
nated  in  England^  is  to  be  attributed,  like  every  thing  elfe,  to  government.-— —^o 
miles. 

Auguft  I.  Leave  Beziers,  in  order  to  go  to  Capeftan  by  the  pierced  moimtain* 
Crofs  the  canal  of  Languedoc  feveral  times  \  and  over  many  waftes  ta  PleraviUe. 
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The  Pyrenees  now  full  to  the  left,  and  their  roots  but  a  few  leagues  off.  At  Carcaf- 
fonne  they  carried  me  to  a  fountain  of  muddy  water«  and  to  a  gate  of  the  barracks ; 
but  I  was  better  pleafed  to  fee  feveral  large  good  houfes  of  manufadurers,  that  ihew 
wealth*— —40  miles. 

The  2d.  Pals  a  confiderable  content,  with  a  long  line  of  front,  and  rife  toFanjour. 
16  miles. 

The  3d.  At  Mirepoix  they  are  building  a  moft  magnificent  bridge  of  feven  flat 
arches,  each  of  fixty-four  feet  fpan,  which  will  coft  1,800,000  livres,  (78,750!.);  it 
has  been  twelve  years  eredHng,  and  will  be  finifhed  in  two  more.  The  weather  for 
feveral  days  has  been  as  fine  as  poffible,  but  very  hot ;  to-day  the  heat  was  fo  difa- 
greeable,  that  I  refted  from  twelve  to  three  at  Mirepoix ;  and  found  it  fo  burning,  that 
it  was  an  effort  to  go  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  view  the  bridge.  The  myriads  of  flies 
were  ready  to  devour  me,  and  I  could  hardly  fupport  toy  light  in  the  room.  Riding 
fatigued  me,  and  I  enquired  for  a  carriage  or  fome  fort  to  carry  me,  while  thefe  great 
heats  fhouM  continue ;  I  had  done  the  fame  at  Carcaffone  ;  but  nothing  like  a  cabrio- 
let of  any  fort  was  to  be  had.  When  it  is  recollected  that  that  place  is  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  manufafturing  towns  in  France,  containing  fifteen  thoufand  people,  and 
that  Mirepoix  is  far  from  being  a  mean  place,  and  yet  not  a  voiture  of  any  kind  to  be 
had,'  how  will  an  Engliihman  blefs  himfelf  for  the  univerfal  conveniences  that  are  fpread 
through  his  own  country,  in  which  I  believe  there  is  not  a  town  of  fifteen  hundred 
people  in  the  kingdom  where  poft  chaifes  and  able  horfes  are  not  to  be  had  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning!  What  a  contraft!  This  confirms  the  faft  deducible  from  the 
little  traffic  on  the  roads  even  around  Paris  itfelf.  Circulation  is  ftagnant  in  France.-^ 
The  heat  was  fo  great  that  I  left  Mirepoix  difordered  with  it :  this  was  by  far  the  hot- 
teft  day  that  I  ever  felt.  The  hemifphere  feemed  almoft  in  a  flame  with  burning  rays 
that  rendered  it  impoflible  to  turn  one's  eyes  within  many  degrees  of  the  radiant  orb 
that  now  blazed  in  the  heavens. — Crofs  another  fine  new  bridge  of  three  arches ;  and 
come  to  a  woodland,  the  firft  I  had  feen  for  a  great  diftance.  Many  vines  about  Pa* 
miers,  which  is  fituated  in  a  beautiful  vale,  upon  a  fine  river.  The  place  itfelf  is  ugly, 
ftinking,  and  ill  built ;  with  an  inn  !  Adieu,  Monf.  Gafcit ;  if  fate  fend  me  to  fuch 
another  houfe  as  thine — be  it  an  expiation  for  my  fins!         28  miles. 

The  4th.  Upon  leaving  Amons,  there  is  the  extraordinary  fpeftacle  of  a  river 
iffuing  out  of  a  cavern  in  a  mountain  of  rock  ;  on  crofling  the  hill  you  fee  where  it  en- 
ters  by  another  cavern.— It  pierces  the  mountain.  Moft  countries;,  however,  have 
inftances  of  rivers  palling  under  ground.  At  St.  Gerond*s  go  to  the  Croix  Blanche, 
the  moft  execrable  receptacle  of  filth,  vermin,  impudence,  and  impofition  that  ever 
exercifed  the  patience,  or  wounded  the,  feelings  of  a  traveller.  A  withered  hag,  the 
daemon  of  beaftlinefs,  prefides  there.  1  laid,  n6t  refted,  in  a  chamber  over  a  ftable, 
whofe  efliuviae  through  the  broken  floor  were  the  leaft  offenfive  of  the  perfumes  afford- 
ed by  this  hideous  place. — It  could  give  me  nothing  but  two  ftale  eggs,  for  which  I 
paid,  exclufive  of  all  other  charges,  20s.  Spain  brought  nothing  to  my  eyes  that 
equalled  this  fink,  from  which  an  Englifli  hog  would  turn  with  difguft.  But  the  inns 
all  the  way  from  Nifmes  are  wretched,  except  at  Lodeve,  Gange,  Carcaffonne,  and 
Mirepoix.  St.  Gerond's  muft  have,  from  its  appearance,  four  or  five  thoufand  peo- 
ple. Pamiers  near  twice  that  number.  What  can  be  the  circulating  connection  be- 
tween fuch  maffes  of  people  and  other  towns  and  countries,  that  can  be  held  together 
and  fupported  by  fuch  inns  ?  There  have  been  writers  who  look  upon  fuch  obferva- 
tions  as  arifing  merely  from  the  petulance  of  travellers^  but  it  Ihews  their  extreme  ig- 
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Tiorance.  Such  circumftances  are  political  data*  We  cannot  demand  all  the  books  of 
France  to  be  opened  in  brder  to  explain  the  amount  of  circulation  in  that  kingdom  ;  a 
politician  muft  therefore  colleft  it  from  fuch  circumftances  as  he  can  afcertain  ;  and 
among  thefe,  traffic  on  the  great  roads,  and  the  convenience  of  the  houfes  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  travellers,  tell  us  both  the  number  and  the  condition  of  thofe  travellers ; 
bj  which  term  I  chiefly  allude  to  the  natives,  who  move  on  bufmefs  or  pleafure  from 
place  to  place ;  for  if  they  be  not  confiderable  enough  to  caufe  good  inns,  thofe  who 
come  from  a  diftance  will  not,  which  is  evident  from  the  bad  accommodations  even 
in  the  high  road  from  Calais  to  Rome.  On  the  contrary,  go  in  England  to  towns 
that  contain  fifteen  hundred,  two  thoufand,  or  three  thoufand  people,  in  fituations  ab- 
folutely  cut  off  from  all  dependence,  or  almoft  the  expeftatiou  of  what  are  properly 
called  travellers,  vet  you  will  meet  with  neat  inns,  well  dreffed  and  clean  people  keep- 
ing them,  good  furniture,  and  a  refrefhing  civility ;  your  fenfes  may  not  be  gratified, 
but  they  will  not  be  offended  ;  and  if  you  demand  ^a  pofl  clraife  and  a  pair  of  horfes, 
the  coft  of  which  is  not  lefsthani  Sol.  in  fpite  of  a  heavy  tax,  it  will  be  leady  to  carry 
you  whither  you  pleafe.  Are  no  political  conciufions  to  be  drawn  from  this  amazing 
contraft  ?  It  proves  that  fuch  a  population  in  Eug'.nd  have  conueftions  with  other 
places  to  the  amount  of  fupporting  fuch  houfes.  Tib.  /riendly  clubs  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  vifits  of  friends  and  relations,  the  parties  of  pl.cii\uc%  the  refort  of  farmers,  the 
ntercourfe  with  tne  capital  and  with  other  towns,  form  thi*  fnpport  of  good  mns;  and 
41  a  country  where  they  are  not  to  be  found,  it  is  a  proof  vrX  there  is  not  the  fame 
quantity  of  motion;  or  that  it  m6ves  by  means  of  lefs  wealth.  lefs  confumption,  and 
lefs  enjoyment.  In  this  journey  through  Langue  oc,  I  have  paffed  an  incredible  num* 
ber  of  fplendid  bridges,  and  many  fuperb  caulewrws.  But  this  only  proves  the  abfur- 
dity  and  oppreffion  of  government.  Bridges  that  colt  70  or  8o,oool.  and  immenfe 
caufeways  to  connedt  towns,  that  have  no  better  inns  than  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed, 
appear  to  be  grofs  abfurdities.  They  cannot  be  made  for  the  mere  ufe  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, becaufe  one-fourth  of  the  expence  would  aufwer  the  purpofe  of  real  utility. 
1  hey  are  therefore  objefts  of  public  magnificence,  and  confequently  for  the  eye  of 
travellers.  But  what  traveller,  with  his  perfon  furn^'unded  by  the  beggarly  filth  of  an 
inn,  and  with  all  his  fenfes  offended,  will  not  condemn  fuch  inconfiftencies,  and  will  not 

wifh  for  more  comfort  and  lefs  appearance  of  fplendour  ? 30  miles. 

The  5th.  To  St.  Martory  is  an  almoft  uninterrupted  range  of  well  inclofed  and 
well  cultivated  country.  —  For  an  hundred  miles  pail,  the  women  generally  without 
fl)oes,  even  in  the  towns  ;  and  in  the  country  many  men  alfo.— The  heat  yefterday 
and  to-day  as  intenfe  as  it  was  before  :  there  is  no  bearing  any  light  in  the  rooms;  all 
muft  be  fhut  clofe,  or  none  are  tolerably  cool:  in  going  out  of  a  light  room  into  a 
dark  one,  though  both  to  the  north,  there  is  a  very  fenfibl-  coolnefs  ;  and  out  of  a 
dark  one  into  a  roofed  balcoi.y,  is  like  going  into  an  oven.  I  have  been  advifed  every 
day  not  to  ftir  till  four  o'clock-  From  ten  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  the 
heat  makes  all  exercife  moft  uncomfortable  ;  and  the  flies  are  a  curie  of  Egypt.  Give 
me  the  cold  and  fogs  of  1  ngland,  rather  than  fuch  a  heat,  fliould  it  be  lairing.  'Ihe 
natives,  however,  affert,  that  this  intenf.ty  has  now  continued  as  long  as  it  commonly 
does,  namely,  four  or  five  days;  and  that  thegreatell  parf  even  of  the  hortcft  months^ 
is  nuch  cooler  than  the  weather  is  at  prefent.-  In  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  diftant, 
I  have  met  on  the  ro^d  two  cabriolets  oi«ly,  and  three  miferal  le  things  like  old  Englifh 
one  l:orlL'  chaiies ;  not  one  gentleman;  though  many  merchants  as  they  call  them- 
felv^e,  (S^ch  uith  two  or  three  cloak-bags  behind  him:  a  fcarc;ty  of  travelers  that  is 
amazi.g, 20  miles.  6  Tli^^ 
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The  6th.  To  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  rejoining  my  friends,  and  not  difpleafed  to  have 
a  little  reft  in  the  cool  mountains,  after  fo  burning  a  ride. 28  miles. 

The  loth.  Findmg  our  party  not  yet  ready  to  fet  out  on  their  return  to  Paris,  I 
determined  to  make  ufe  of  the  -time  there  was  yet  to  fpare,  ten  or  eleven  days,  in  a 
tour  to  Bagnere  de  Bigorre,  to  Bayonne,  and  to  meet  them  onthe  way  to  Bourdeaux, 
at  Aucht  This  being  fettled,  I  mounted  my  Englifli  mare,  and  took  my  laft  leave  of 
Luchon.         28  miles. 

The  1 1.  Pafs  a  convent  of  Bernardine  monks,  who  have  a  revenue  of  30,000  livres. 
It  is  iituated  in  a  vale,  watered  by  a  charming  chryftal  ftream,  and  fome  hills,  cover-* 
ed  with  oak,  (belter  it  behind.— Arrive  at  Bagnere,  which  contains  little  worthy  of 
notice,  but  it  is  much  frequented  by  company  on  account  of  its  waters.  To  the  val* 
ley  of  Campan,  of  which  I  had  heard  great  things,  and  which  yet  much  furpaffed  my 
expe&ation.  It  is  quite  different  from  all  the  other  vales  I  have  feen  in  the  Pyrenees 
or  in  Catalonia.  The  features  and  the  arrangement  novel.  In  general  the  richly  cul- 
tivated flopes  of  thofe  mountains  are  thickly  enclofed ;  this,  on  the  contrary,  is  opem 
The  vale  itfelf  is  a  flat  range  of  cultivation  and  watered  meadow,  fpread  thickly  with 
villages  and  fcattered  houfes.  The  eaftern  boundary  is  a  rough,  fteep,  and  rocky 
mountain,  and  affords  pafturage  to  goats  and  (heep ;  a  contraft  to  the  weftern,  which 
forms  the  lingular  feature  of  the  fcene.  It  is  one  noble  fheet  of  corn  and  grafs  unen* 
clofed,  and  interfered  only  by  lines  that  mark  the  divifion  of  properties,  or  the  chan- 
nels that  conduct  water  from  the  higher  regions  for  irrigating  the  lower  ones ;  the- 
whole  is  one  matchlefs  flope  of  the  richeft  and  moft  luxuriant  vegetation.  Here  and 
there  are  fcattered  fome  fmall  maffes  of  wood,  which  chance  has  grouped  with  wonder-' 
ful  happinefs  for  giving  variety  to  the  fcene.  The  feafon  of  the  year,  by  mixing  the 
rich  yellow  of  ripe  corn  with  the  green  of  the  watered  meadows,  added  greatly  to  the 
colouring  of  the  landfcape,  which  is  upon  the  whole  the  moft  exquifite  for  form  and 
colour  that  my  eye  has  ever  been  regaled  with.  — Take  the  road  to  Lourde,  where  is 
a  caftle  on  a  rock,  garrifoned  for  tlie  mere  purpofe  of  keeping  ftate  prifoners,  fent  hi- 
ther by  lettres  de  cachet.  Seven  or  eight  are  known  to  be  here  at  prefent  j  thirty  bave 
been  here  at  a  time ;  and  many  for  life — torn  by  the  relentlefs  hand  of  jealous  tyranny 
from  the  bofom  ofdomeftic  comfort;  from  wives,  children,  friends,  and  hurried  for 
crimes  unknown  to  themfelves — more  probably  for  virtues — to  languifh  in  this  detefted 
abode  of  mifery — and  die  of  defpair.  Oh,  liberty !  liberty ! — ^and  yet  this  is  the  mild- 
eft  government  of  any  confiderable  country  in  Europe,  our  own  excepted.  The 
difpenfations  of  Providence  feem  to  have  permitted  the  human  race  to  exift  only 
as  the  prey  of  tyrants,  as  it  has  made  pigeons  for  the  prey  of  hawks.         35  miles. 

The  1 2th.  Pau  is  a  confiderable  town,  that  has  a  parliament  and  a  linen  manufac-^ 
ture;  but  it  is  more  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Henry  IV*  I  viewed  the 
caftle,  and  was  (hewn,  as  all  travellers  are,  the  room  in  which  that  amiable  priiice 
was  bom,  and  the  cradle,  the  fiiell  of  a  tortoife,  in  which  he  was  nurfed.  What  an 
effeSt  on  pofterity  have  great  and  diftinguiihed  talents !  This  is  a  confiderable  town,  but 
I  queftion  whether  any  thing  wouldi  ever  carry  a  ftranger  to  it  but  itspoffeffmg  the  era* 
die  of  a  favourite  charader. 

Take  the  road  to  Moneng,  and  come  prefently  to  a  fcene  which  was  fo  new  to  me 
in  France,  that  I  could  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes,  A  fucceffion  of  many  well-built, 
tight,  and  comfortable  farming  cottages,  built  of  ftone,  and  covered  with  tiles ;  each- 
having  its  little  garden,  encloled  by  dipt  thorn  edges,  with  plenty  of  peach  and  other 
fruit-trees,  fome  fine  oaks  fcattered  in  the  hedges,  and  young  trees  nurfed  up  with  fo- 
much  care,  that  nothing  but  thefoftering  attention  of  the  owner  could  effed  any  thing- 
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like  it.  To  every  houfe  belongs  a  farm,  perfeftly  well  enclofed,  with  grafs  borders 
mown  and  neatly  kept  around  the  corn  fields,  with  gates  to  pafs  from  one  enclofure  to 
another.  The  men  are  all  drefied  with  red  caps,  hke  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland. 
There  are  fome  parts  of  England  (where  fmall  yeomen  (lill  remain)  that  refemble  this 
-country  of  Beame;  but  we  have  very  little  that  is  equal  to  what  I  have  feen  in  this 
ride  of  twelve  miles  from  Pau  to  Moneng.  It  is  all  in  the  hands  of  little  proprietors, 
without  the  farms  being  fo  fmall  as  to  occafion  a  vicious  and  miferable  population. 
An  air  of  neatnefs,  warmth,  and  comfort  breathes  over  the  whole.  It  is  vifible  in  their 
new-built  houfes  and  ftables;  in  their  little  gardens;  in  their  hedges^  in  the  courts 
^before  their  doors ;  even  in  the  coops  for  their  poultry,  and  the  flies  for  their  hogs. 
A  peafant  does  not  think  of  rendering  his  pig  comfortable,  if  his  own  bappinefs  hang 
by  the  thread  of  a  nine  years  leafe.  We  are  now  in  Beame,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
cradle  of  Henry  TV.  Do  they  inherit  thefe  bleffings  from  that  good  prince  ?  The  be- 
nignant genius  of  that  good  monarch  feems  t6  reign  ftill  over  the  country ;  each  pea- 
fant has  the  fowl  in  the  pot.         34  miles. 

The  12th.  The  agreeable  fcene  of  yefterday  continues;  many  fmall  properties,  and 
every  appearance  of  rural  happinefs.  Navare^i  is  a  fmall  waUed  and  fortified  town, 
confiding  of  three  principal  fl;reets,  which  crofs  at  ri^ht  angles,  with  a  fmall  fquare. 
From  the  ramparts  there  is  the  view  of  a  fine  country.  The  linen  fabric  fpreads  through 
•it.  To  St.  Palais  the  country  is  moftly  inclofed,  and  much  of  it  with  thorn  hedges,  ad- 
mirably trained,  and  kept  neatly  clipped.— —25  miles. 

The  14th.  Left  St.  Palais,  and  took  a  g«ide  to  conduct  me  four  leagues  to  Anfpan. 
"Fair  day^  and  the  place  crowded  with  farmers ;  I  faw  the  foup  prepared  for  what  we 
Ihould  call  the  farmer^s  ordinary.  There  was  a  mountain  of  lliced  bread,  the  colour 
of  which  was  not  inviting ;  ample  provifion  of  cabbage,  greafe,  and  water,  and  about 
as  much  meat  for  fome  fcores  of  people,  as  half  a  dozen  £ngU(h  farmers  would  have 
^aten^  and  grumbled  at  their  hod  for  fliorc  commons.— -26  miles. 
.  The  15th.  Bayonne  is  by  much  the  prettied  towji  I  have  feen  in  France ;  the  houfes 
are  not  only  well  built  of  done,  but  the  ftreets  are  wide,  and  there  are  many  openings 
which,  though  not  regular  fquares,  have  a  good  effe£t.  The  river  is  broad,  and  many 
of  the  houfes  being  fronted  to  it,  the  view  of  them  frota  the  bridge  is  fine.  The  pro- 
menade is  charming;  it  has  many  rows  of  trees,  whofe  heads  join  and  form  a  (hade 
delicious  in  this  hot  climate.  In  the  evening,  it  was  thronged  with  well  drefled  .people 
of  both  fexes>;  and  the  women,  through  all  the  country,  are  the  handfomed  I  have 
feen  in  Fran(:e.  Incoming  hither  from  Pau,  I  iaw  what  is  very  rare  in  that  kingdom, 
clean  and  pretty  country  girls 4  in  mod  of  the  provinces,  hard  labour  dedroys  both 
perfon  and  complexion*  The  bloom  of  health  on  the  cheeks  of  a  we^l  drefled  country 
girl  is  not  the  word  feature  in  any  landfcape.  I  hired  a  chaloup  for  viewing  the  em* 
barkment  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  By  die  water  fpreading  itfelf  too  much,  the  bar- 
ly)uv  was  injured ;  and  government  to  contraft  it,  has  built  a  waH  on  the  north  bank  a 
mile  long,  and  another  on  the  fouth  fhore  of  half  in  length.  It  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  about  twelve  high^  from  the  top  of  the  bale  o{  rough  done,  which  ex- 
tends tw^e  or  ^fifteen  feet  more.  Towards  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  it  is  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  the  iloaes  on  both  fides  crampt  together  with  irons.  They  are  now 
driving  piles  of  pine  fixteen  feet* deep,  for  the  foundation.  It  is  on  the  whole^  a  work 
of  great  expence,  magnificence,  and  utility^ 

The  16th.  To  Dax  is  not  the  bed  way  to  Auch,  but  I  bad  a  mind  to  fee  the  famous 
wade  called  Les  Landes  de  Bourdeaux,  of  which  I  had  long  heard  and  read  fo  much« 
I  was  informed,  that  by  this  route,  I  ihould  pafs  through  more  than  twelve  leagues  of 
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rfiem.  They  reach  almoft  to  the  gates  of  Bayoime ;  but  broken  by  cultivated  fpots 
for  a  league  or  two.  Thefe  landesare  Tandy  tracts  covered  with  pine  trees,  cut  regu^ 
larly  for  refin.  Hiftoriaps  report,  that  when  the  Moors  were  expelled  from  Spain,  they 
applied  to  the  court  of  France  for  leave  to  fettle  on  and  cultivate  thefe  landes;  and  that 
the  court  was  much  condemned  for  refufrng'them.  It  feems  to  have  been  taken  for 
granted,  that  they  could  not  be  peopled  with  French  ;  and  therefore  ought  rather  to 
be  given  to  Moors,  than  to  be  left  wafte.— At  Dax,  there  sis  a  remarkably  hot  fpring 
ih  the  middle  of  the  town.     It  is  a  very^  fine  one,  bubbling  powerfully  out  of  the  ^ 

found  in  a  large  bafon,  walled  in ;  it  is  boiling  hot ;  it  taftes  Uke  common  water,  and 
was  told  that  it  was  not  impregnated  with  any  mineral.     The  only  ufe  to  which  it  is^. 
applied  is  for  wafhing  linen»    It  is  at  all  feafons  of  the  fame  heat,  and  in  the  fame  quan-  * 
tity.- 27  miles. 

The  17th.  Pafe  a  diftrift  of  fand  as  white  as  fnow,  and*fo  loofe  as  to  blow;  yet  it 
has  oaks  two  feet  in  diameter,  by  reafon  of  a  bottom  of  white  adhefive  earth  like  mark 
Pafs  three  rivers,  the  waters  of  which  might  Ije  applied  in  irrigation,  yet  no  ufe  made 
df  them.  The  Duke  de  Bouillon  has  vaft  poffeflions  in  thefe  lands.  A  Grand  Seigneur  . 
will  at  any  time,  and  in  any  country,  explain  the  reafon  of  improveable  land  being  left 
wafte.      f  29  miles. 

The  1 8th.  As  deamefs  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  general  feature  of  all  money  exchanger 
in  France,  it  is  but  candid  to  note  inftances  to  the  contrary.     At  Aire,  they  gave  me^. 
at  the  Croix  d*Or,  foup,  eels,  fweet-bread,  and  green  peas,  a  pigeon,  a  chicken,  and 
veal  cutlets,,  with  a  defert  of  bircuits,  peaches,  ne^hrines,  plums,  and  a  glafs  of  \u 
qireur,  with  a  bottle  of  good  wine,  all  for  4^/,  (2od.)  oats  for  my  mare  20/^  and  hay* 
iq/I     At  the  fame  price  at  St.  Severe,  I  had  a  fupper  laft  night  not  interior  to  it. 
Every  thing  at  Aire  feeroed  good  apd  clean  ;  and  what  is  very  uncomimon,  I  had  a. 
parlour  to  eat  my  dinner  in,  and  was  attended  by  a  neat  well  drefled  girh     The  laft 
two  hours  to  Aire  it  rained  fo  violently,  that'my  filk  furtout  was  an  infufficientde«- 
fence;  and  the  old  landlady  was  in  no  hade  to  give  me  fire  enough  to  be  dried^ 
35:  miles. 

The  19th;  Pafs  Beek,  which  feems  a  flourifhing  little  place,  if  we  may- judge  by  the 
building  of  new  houfes.     The  Clef  d'C^r  is  a  large,  new,  and  good  inn. 

In  the  two  hundred  and  feventy  miles  from  Bagnere  de  Luchon  to  Auch,  a  general 
obfervatipn  I  may  make  is,  that  the  whole,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  inclofed ;  and 
that  the  farm-houfes  are  every  where  fcattered,  inftead  of  being, '  as  in  many  parts  of 
France,  colUfted  in  towns.  I  have  feen  fcarcely  any  gentlemen's  country-feats  that 
feem  at  all  modem  ;  and  in  general,  they  are  thin  to  a  furprifing  degree.  I'  have  not 
met  with  one  country  equipage,  nor  anv  thing  like  a  gentleman  riding  to  fee  a  neigh- 
hour.  Scarcely  a  gentleman  at  all.  At  Auch,  met  by  appointment  my  friends,  on  their 
return  to  Paris,  ihe  town  is  almoft  without  manufaftures  or  commerce,  and  is  fup- 
ported  chiefly  by  the  rents  of  the  country.  But  they  have  many  of  the  noblefTe  in  the 
province,  too  poor  to  live  here  ;  fome  indeed  fo  poor  that  thev  plough  their  own  fields  ; 
and  thefe  mav  poflibly  be  much  more  eftimable  members  orfociety  than  the  fools  and 
knaves  who  lau^h  at  them. similes. 

The  20th.  Pafs  Fleuran,  which  contains  many  good  houfes,  and  go  through  a. 
populous  country  to  Leitour,  a  biftoprick,  the  diocefan  of  which  we  IdFt  at  Bag- 
nere de  Luchon^      The  fituation  is  beautiful  on  the  point  of  a  ridge  of  hills.— —• 
10  miles. 

The  2  2d.  By  Leyrac,  through  a  fine  country,  to' the  Garonne,  which  we  crofe'by^ 
a  ferry*    This  jrlv#r  is  here  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  with  every  appearance  of  com*^ 
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merce.  A  large  barge  palffed  loaded  with  cages- of  poultry;  of  fuch  confequence 
Aroughout  the  extent  of  this  navigation  is  the  confumption  of  the  great  dty  of  Boor- 
deaux !  The  rich  vale  continues  to  Agen,  and  is  very  highly  cultivated ;  but  has  not 
the  beauty  of  the  environs  of  Leitoun  If  new  buildings  be  a  criterion  of  the  flouriihing 
ftate  of  a  place,  Agen  profpers.  The  bifbop  has  raifed  a  magnificent  palace,  the  cea- 
tre  of  which  is  in  a  good  tafte }  but  the  junction  with  the  wings  not  equally  happy. 
23  miles. 

The  d3d.  P^  a  rich  and  highly  cultivated  vale  to  Aguillon ;  much  hemp,  and 
every  wonuui  in  the  country  employed  on  it.  Many  neat  welUbuilt  farm-houfes  on 
fmall  properties,  and  all  the  country  very  populous.  View  the  chateau  of  the  Due 
d' Aguillon,  which,  bebg  in  the  town,  is  badly  fituated,  according  to  all  rural  ideas ;  but 
a  town  is  ever  an  accompaniment  of  a  chateau  in  France,  as  it  was  formerly  in  mod: 
parts  of  Europe ;  it  feems  to  have  refulted  from  a  feudal  arrangement,  that  the  Grand 
Seigneur  might  keep  his  flaves  the  nearer  to  his  call,  as  a  man  builds  his  (tables  near 
his  houfe.  This  edifice  is  a  coniiderable^one,  built  by  the  prefent  duke ;  begun  about 
twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was  exiled  here  during  eight  years.  And,  thaxiks  to  that 
foanifliment,  the  building  went  on  nobly ;  the  body  of  the  houfe  done,  and  the  detach- 
ed wings  alnioft  finifhed.  But  as  foon  as  the  fentence  was  reverfed,  the  duke  went  to 
Paris,  and  has  not  been  here  fince,  confequently  all  now  (lands  ftill.  It  is  thus  that 
baniihment  alone  will  force  the  French  nobility  to  execute  what  the  Englifh  do  for  plea- 
fure-«-refide  upon  and  adorn  their  eftates.  There  is  one  magnificent  circumflance, 
namely,  an  elegant  and  fpacious  theatre ;  it  fills  one  of  the  wings.  The  orcheftra  is 
for  twenty-four  mufidans,  the  number  kept,  fed,  and  paid,  by  the  duke  when  here. 
This  elegant  and  agreeable  luxury,  which  falls  within  the  compafs  of  a  very  large  for* 
tune,  is  known  in  every  country  in  Europe  except  England ;  the  poffeffors  of  great 
eftates  here  preferring  horfes  and  dogs  very  much  before  any  entertainment  a  theatre 
can  yield.     To  Tonnance. — —25  miles. 

The  24th.  Many  new  and  good  country  feats  of  gentlemen,  well  bulk,  and  fet  <^ 
with  gardens,  plantations,  &c.  Thefe  are  the  effedbs  of  the  wealth  of  Bourdeaux. 
Thefe  people,  like  other  Frenchmen,  eat  little  meat ;  in  the  town  of  Leyrac,  five  oxen 
only  are  killed  in  a  year ;  whereas  an  Englifh  town,  with  the  fame  population,  would 
confume  two  or  three  oxen  a  week.  A  noble  view  towards  Bourdeaux  for  many 
leagues,  the  river  appearing  in  four  or  five  places.  Reach  Langon,  and  drink  of  its 
^excellent  white  wine.     ■    32  miles. 

The  35th.  Pafs  through  Barfac,  famous  alfo  for  its  wines.  They  are  now  plough- 
ing with  oxen  between  the  rows  of  the  vines,  the  operation  which  gave  Tull  the  idea 
ofhorfe-hoeing  com.  Great  population,  and  country  feats  all  the  way.  At  Caftres 
the  country  changes  to  an  uninterefling  flat.  Arrive  at  Bourdeaux,  through  a  conti* 
nued  village.— — 30  miles. 

The  26.  Much  as  I  bad  read  and  heard  of  the  commerce,  wealth,  and  magnificence 
of  this  city,  they  greatly  furpaifed  my  expedations.  Paris  did  not  anfwer  at  all,  for 
k  is  not  to  be  compared  to  London ;  but  we  m\]ift  not  name  Liverpool  in  competition 
with  Bourdeaux.  The  grand  feature  here,  of  which  I  had  heard  moft,  anfwers  the 
lead ;  I  mean  the  quay,  which  is  refpedable  only  for  length,  and  its  quantity  of  bufi- 
nefs,  neither  of  which,  to  the  eye  of  a  flranger,  is  of  much  confequence,  if  devoid  of 
beauty.  The  row  of  houfes  is  rcigular,  but  without  either  magnificence  or  beauty.  It 
is  a  dirty,  iloping,  muddy  fhore ;  parts  without  pavement,  incumbered  with  fUth  and 
ftones;  barges  he  here  for  loading  and  unloading  the  fhips,  which  cannot  approach  to 
what  fhould  be  a  quay*    Here  is  all  the  dirt  and  difagreeable  circumftances  of  trad^ 
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without  the  order,  arrangement,  and  magnificence  of  a  quay.  Barcelona  is  unique  in 
this  refpeft.  When  I  prefiimed  to  find  feult  with  the  buildings  on  the  river,  it  mull 
not  be  fuppofed  that  1  include  the  whole ;  the  crefcent  which  is  in  the  fame  ^ne  is  bet- 
ten  The  place  royale^  with  theftatue  of  Louis  XV,  in  the  middle,  is  a  fine  opening,, 
and  the  buildings  which  form  it  regular  and  handfome.  But  the  quarter  of  the  chapeau 
rouge  is  truly  magnificent,  confiding  of  noble  houfes,  built,  like  the  refl:  of  the  city, 
of  white  hewn  ftone.  It  joins  the  chateau  trompettey  which  occufxes  near  half  a  mile 
of  the  (here.  This  fort  is  bought  of  the  king,  by  a  company  of  fpeculators,  who  are 
now  pulling  it  down  with  an  intention  of  building  a  fine  fquare  and  many  new  (treetSy 
to  the  amount  of  1800  houfes.  I  have  feen  a  defign  of  the  fquare  and  the  (Ireets,  and 
it  would,  if  executed,  be  one  of  the  mod  fplendid  additions  to  a  city  that  is  to  be  feeni. 
in  Europe.  This  great  work  (lands  ftill  at  prefent  through  a  fear  of  refumptions.  The . 
theatre,  built  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  is  by  far  the  mod  magnificent  in  France.' 
I  have  feen  nothing  that  approaches  it.  Tne  building  is  infulated,  and  fills  up  a  fpace 
of  three  hundred  and  fix  feet  by  one  hundred  and  fixty-five,  one  end  being  the  princi- 
pal front,  containing  a  portico  the  whole  length  of  it,  of  twelve  very  large  Corinthian 
columns.  The  entrance  from  this  portico  is  by  a  noble  veftibule,  which  leads  not 
only  to  the  different  parts  of  the  theatre,  but  alio  to  an  elegant  oval  concert-room^ 
and  faloons  for  walking  and  refrelhments.  The  theatre  itfelf  is  of  a  vafl:  fize ;  in  (hape 
the  fegment  of  an  oval.  The  eflablifhment  of  aftors,  adlreffes,  fingers,  dancers,  or- 
cheftra,  &c.  fpeaks  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  place.  I  have  been  affured,  that 
from  thirty  to  fifty  louis  a  night  have  been  paid  to  a  favourite  aftrefs  from  Paris. 
Larrive,  the  firft  tragic  a£lor  of  that  capital,  is  now  here,  at  50a  livres  (2  iL  i2s.  6d.) 
a  night,  with  two  benefits.  Dauberval,  the  dancer,  and  his  wife  (the  Mademoifelle 
Theodore  of  London)  are  retained  as  principal  ballet-mafler  and  firft  female  dancer,  at 
a  lalary  of  38,000  livres  (1225I.).  Pieces  are  performed  every  night,  Sundays  not  ex- 
cepted, as  every  where  in  France.  The  mode  of  living  that  takes  place  here  among 
merchants  is  highly  luxurious.  Their  houfes  and  eftablifliments  are  on  expenfive 
fcales.  Great  entertainments,  and  many  ferved  on  plate :  high  play  is  a  much  worfe 
thing;*-- and  the  fcandalous  chronicle  fpeaks  of  merchants  keeping  the  dancing  and 
finging  girls  of  the  theatre  at  falaries  which  ought  to  import  no  good  to  their  cre- 
dit. This  theatre,  which  does  fo  much  honour  to  the  pleafures  of  Bourdeaux,  was 
raifed  at  the  expence  of  the  town,  and  coft  270,000!.  ITie  new  tide  com  mill,  ered- 
ed  by  a  company,  is  very  well  worth  viewing.  A  large  canal  is  digged  and  formed  in 
mafonry  of  hewn  ftone,  the  walls  four  feet  thick,  leading  under  the  building  for  the  tide 
coming  in,  to  turn  the  water  wheels.  It  is  then  condudled  in  other  equally  well  fgrm- 
ed  canals  to  a  refervoir;  and  when  the  tide  returns  it  gives  motion  to  the  wheels  again. 
Three  of  thefe  canals  pads  under  the  building  for  containing  twenty-four  pairs  of  ftones. 
Every  part  of  the  work  is  on  a  fcale  of  folidity  and  duration,  admirably  executed. 
The  eftimate  of  the  expence  is  8,000,000  livres  (350,0001.) ;  but  I  know  not  how  to 
credit  fuch  a  fum.  How  far  the  ereftion  of  fteam  engines  to  do  the  fame  bufinefs 
would  have  been  found  a  cheaper  method,  I  ihall  not  enquire ;  but  I  fliould  apprehend 
that  the  common  water-mills  on  the  Garonne,  which  ftart  without  fuch  enormous  ex- 
pencesT  for  their  power,  muft  in  the  common  courfe  of  events  ruin  this  company^ 
The  new  houfes  that  are  building  in  all  quarters  of  the  town,  mark,  too  clearly  to  be 
mifunderftood,  the  profperity  of  the  place.  The  ikirts  are  every  where  compofed  of 
new  ftreets ;  with  ftill  newer  ones  marked  out,  and  partly  built.  Thefe  houfes  are  in 
general  fmall,  or  on  a  middling  fcale,  for  inferior  tradefmen.  They  are  all  of  white 
ftone,  and  add,  as  they  are  finiftied,  much  to  the  beauty  o^the  city.    I  enquired  into 
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the  date  of  thefe  new  flreets,  and  found  that  four  or  five  years  were  in  general  the  pe- 
riod :  that  is  to  fay,  fince  the  peace ;  and  from  the  colour  of  the  (lone  of  thofe  ftreets 
next  in  age,  it  is  plain  that  the  fpirit  of  building  was  at  a  (lop  during  the  wan  Since 
the  peace  they  have  gone  on  with  great  adlivity.  What  a  fatire  on  the  government  of 
the  twj  kingdoms,  to  permit  in  one  the  prejudices  of  manufafliurers  and  merchants,  and. 
in  the  other  the  infidious  policy  of  an  ambitious  court,  to  hurry  the  two  nations  into 
wars  that  check  beneficial  works,  and  fpread  ruin  where  private  exertion  was  bufied  in 
deeds  of  profperity  !  The  rent  of  houfes  and  lodgings  riles  every  day  ;  they  complain 
that  the  expences  of  living  have  increafed  in  ten  years  full  thirty  per  cent.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  clearer  proof  of  an  advance  in  profperity. 

The  commercial  treaty  with  England  being  a  fubjeft  too  intereding  not  to  demand  at- 
tention,  we  made  theneceffary  enquiries.  Here  it  is  coniidered  as  a,  wife  meafure,  that 
tends  equally  to  the  benefit  of  both  countries. 

We  went  twice  to  fee  Larrive  perform  his  two  capitat  parts  of  the  Black  Prince  in.. 
Monf.  du  Belloy^s  Piere  le  Cruel,  and  Philoftete,  which  gave  me  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
French  Theatre.  The  inns  at  this  city  are  excellent ;  the  hotel  d*!Angleterre  and  the 
Prince  of  Afturias ;  at  the  latter  we  found  every  accomnwdation  to  be  wi(hed,.  but  with . 
an  inconfidence  that  cannot  be  too  much  condemned  r  we  had  very  elegant  ap^irtments,., 
and  were  ferved  on  plate,  yet  the  nece(rary-houfe  the  fame  temple  of  abomination  that. 
is  to  be  met  in  a  dirty  village. 

The  28th.  Leave  Bourdeaux ;  crofs  the  river  by  a  ferry,  which  employs  twenty-nine 
men  and  fifteen  boats,  and  lets  at  i  &,coo  livres  (787I.)  a  year.  The  view  of  the  Garonne 
is  very  fkie,  appearing  twice  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  London ;  and  the  number  of 
large  (hips  lying  in  it,  makes  it,  I  fuppofe,  the  richeft  water  view  that  France  has  to  boad. 
Hence  tothe  Dordonne,  a  noble  river,  though  much  inferior  to  the  Garonne  j  the  ferry, 
lets  at  6000  livres.     Reach  Cavignac— — 20  miles. 

The  29th..  To  Barbefieux,  fituated  in  a  beautiful  country,  finely  diverfified  and 
wooded ;  the  marquifate,  of  which,  with  the  chateau,  belongs  to  the  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
foucald,  whom  we  met  here;  he  inherits  this  eftate  from  the  famous  Louvois,  the  mi<« 
nifter  of  Louis   XIV.     In  thefe  thirty-feven  miles  of  country,  lying  between  the  great 
rivers  Garonne,  Dordonne,  and  Charente,  and  confequently  in  one  of  the  bed  parts  of. 
France  for  markets,  the  quantity  of  wad^  land  is  furprifing  ;  it  is- indeed  the  predomi-. 
nant  feature.     Much  of  thefe  wades  belonged;  to  the  Prince  de  Soubife^  who  would  note 
fell  any  part  of  them.     Thus  it  is  whenever  you  dumble  on  a  Grand  Seigneur,  even  one 
who  was  worth  millions,  you  arefure  to  find  his  property  a  defeft.  TheDuke  of  BouiU . 
Ion's  and  this  Prince's  are  two  of  the  greated  properties  in  France ;.  and  all  the  figns  I", 
have  yet  feen  of  their  greatnefs,  are  wades^  landes^^eferts,  fern,  Ung — Go  to  their. re« 
fidence,  wherever  it  may  be,  and  you  would  probably  find  them  in  the  midd  of  a  fored^ . 
very  well  peopled  with  deer,  wild  boars,  and  wolves.     OK!  if  I  were  the  legiflatorof. 
France  for  a  day,  I  would  make  fuch  great  lords  flup  •  1'    We  Tupped  with  the  Duke 
dela  Rochefoucauld  ;  the  provincial  adembly  of  Saintonge  is  foon  to  meet,  and  this 
nobleman,  being  the  prefident,  is  waiting  for  their  alTembling..  * 

The  30th.   Through  a  chalk  country,  well  wooded,  though' without  inclofdres,  to 
Angouleme  ;  the  approach  to  that  town  is  fine;  the  country  around  being  beautiful. 
with  the  fine  river  Charente,  here  navigable,  flowing  through  it.         25  miles* 

The  3 id.  Quitting  Angouleme,  pafs  through  a  country  almod  covered  with  vines^ 
and  acrofs  a  noble  wood  belonging  to  the  Duchefs  d'Anville»  mother  of  the  Duke  de  la. 

*  I  can  aflure  the  reader  that  thefe  fentiments  were  thofe  of  the  moment ;  the  events  that  have  taken  place 
•Imoft  induced  me  to  ftrikc  many  fuch  paffages  out,  but  tt  is  fatrcr  to  all  parties  to  leave  them. 

Rochefoucauld, 
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"Rochefcucaiild,  to  Verteul,  a  chateau  of  the  fame  lady,  built  in  1459,  whel-e  we  found 
every  thing  that  travellers  could  wifli  in  a  hofpitable  manfion.  The  Emperor  Charles 
v..  was  entertained  here  by  Anne  de  PoUgnac,  widow  of  Francis  II.  Count  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, and  that  Prince,  faid  aloud  "  rC avoir  jamah  ete  eft  maifon  qui  fentit  mieufc  fa 
jgrande  vertu  honnitete  Isf  feigneurie  que  cella  la.** — It  is  excellently  kept ;  in  thorough 
repair,  fully  fumifhed,  and  all  in  order,  which  merits  praife,  confidering  that  the  family 
rarely  are  here  for  more  than  a  few  days  in  a  year,  having  many  other  and  more  confi- 
•derable  feats  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  If  this  juft  attention  to  the  interefts  of 
pofterity  were  more  general,  we  (hould  not  fee  the  melancholy  fpeftacle  of  ruined  cha- 
teaus  in  fo  many  parts  of  France.  In  the  gallery  is  a  range  of  portraits  from  the  tenth 
century  ;  by  one  of  which  it  appears,  that  this  eftate  came  by  a  Mademoifelle  la  Roche- 
foucauld, in  1470.  The  park,  woods,  and  river  Charente  here  are  fine :  thelaft  abounds 
greatly  in  carp,  tench,  and  perch.  It  is  at  any  time  eafy  to  get  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred brace  of  fifti  that  weigh  from  three  to  ten  pound  each :  we  had  a  brace  of  carp  for 
fupper,  the  fweeteft  without  exception,  I  ever  rafted.  If  I  pitched  my  tent  in  France,  I 
Ihould  choofe  it  to  be  by  a  river  that  gav€  fuch  fifli.  Nothing  provokes  one  fo  much  in  a 
country  refidence  as  a  lake,  a  river,  or  the  fea  within  view  of  the  windows,  and  a  dinner 
every  day  without  fifti,  which  is  fo  common  in  England.— —27  miles. 

September  ift.  Pafs  Caudec,  Ruffec,  Maifons-Blanches,  and  Chaunay.  At  the 
firft  of  thefe  places,  view  a  very  fine  flour- mill  built  by  the  late  Count  de  Broglioj  bro- 
ther of  the  Marechal  de  Broglio,  one  of  the  ableft  and  moft  aftive  officers  in  the  French 
fervide.  In  his  private  capacity,  his  undertakings  were  of  a  national  kind  ;  this  mill,  aa 
iron  forge,  and  the  projeft  of  a  navigation,  proved  that  he  had  a  difpofition  for  every 
exertion  that  could,  according  to  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  times,  benefit  his  country  % 
that  is  to  fay,  in  every  way  except  the  one  in  which  it  would  have  been  efFedive — prac- 
tical agriculture.  This  day's  journey  has  been,  with  fome  exceptions,  through  a  poori 
dull,  and  difagreeable  country. -r^^  miles. 

The  2d.  Poitou,  from  what  I  fee  of  it,  is  an  unimproved,  poor,  and  ugly  country* 
It  feems  to  want  communication,  demand,  and  aflivity  of  all  kinds }  nor  does  it,  on  an 
average,  yield  the  half  of  what  it  might.  The  low^er  part  of  the  province  is  much 
richer  and  better.  Arrive  at  Poitiers,  which  is  one  of  the  worft  built  towns  I  have  feen 
in  France ;  very  large  and  irregular,  and  containing  fcarcely  any  thing  worthy  of  notice, 
except  the  cathedral,  which  is  well  built,  and  very  well  kept.  The  fineft  thing  by  far  in 
the  town  is  the  promenade,  which  is  the  moft  extenfive  I  have  feen ;  it  occupies  a 
confiderable  fpace  of  ground,  with  gravelled  walks,  &c.  excellently  kept.— —12  miles. 

The  3d.  A  white  chalky  country  to  Chateaurault,  open,  and  thinly  peopled,  though 
not  without  country-feats.  That  town  has  fome  animation,  by  reafon  of  its  navigable 
river,  which  falls  into  the  Loire.  There  is  a  confiderable  cutlery  manufafture :  we 
were  no  fooner  arrived,  than  our  apartment  was  full  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  ma- 
nufafturers,  each  with  her  box  of  knives,  fciffars,  toys,  &c.  and  with  fo  much  civil  fo*^ 
Ucitude  to  have  fomething  bought,  that  had  we  wanted  nothing  it  would  have  been  ira- 
poflible  to  let  fo  much  urgency  prove  vain.  It  is  remarkabfe,  as  the  fabrics  made  here 
^ure  cheap,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  divifion  of  labour  in  this  manufadlure;  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  diftinft  and  unconnefted  workmen,  who  go  through  every  branch  on  theit 
own  account,  and  without  affiftance,  except  from  their  families. 25  miles. 

The  4th.  Pafs  a  better  country,  with  many  chateaus,  to  Les  Ormes,  where  we,ftopt 
to  fee  the  feat  built  by  the  late  Count  de  Vbyer  d'Argenfon.  This  chateau  is  a  large 
handfome  edifice  of  ftone,  with  two  very  confiderable  wings  for  offices  and  ftrangers*, 
•apartments  :  the  entrance  is  into  a  neat  veftibule,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  faloon,  a 
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circular  marble  room,  extremely  elegant  and  well  furnifhed :  in  the  drawing  room  are 
paintings  of  the  four  French  viftories  of  the  war  of  1744 :  in  every  apartment  there  is 
a  ftrong  difpofition  to  Englifh  furniture  and  modes.  This  pleafing  reHdence  belongs  at 
pretent  to  the  Count  d'Argenfon.  The  late  Count  who  built  it  formed  with  the  pre* 
fent  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  England,  the  fcheme  of  a  very  agreeable  party.  The  Duke 
was  to  go  over  with  his  horfes  and  pack  of  fox  hounds,  and  live  here  for  fome  months^ 
with  a  number  of  friends.  It  originated  in  the  propofai  to  hunt  French  wolves  with 
Englifh  fox-dogs.  Nothing  could  be  better  pknned  than  the  fcheme,  for  I^es  Ormes  is 
large  enough  to  have  contained  a  numerous  party  ;  but  the  Count's  death  deftroyed  the 
plan.  This  is  a  fort  of  intercourfe  between  the  nobility  of  two  kingdoms,  which  I  am 
furprifed  does  not  take  place  fometimes ;  it  would  vary  the  common  fcenes  of  life  very 
agreeably,  and  be  produftive  of  fome  of  the  advantages  of  travelling  in  the  mod  eligible 
v^ay. 23  miles. 

The  5th.  Through  a  dead  flat  and  unpleafant  country,  but  on  the  fined  road  I  have 
feen  in  France-^nor  does  it  feem  poflible  that  any  (hould  be  finer ;  not  arifmg  from  great 
exertions,  as  in  Languedoc,  but  from  being  laid  flat  with  admirable  materials.  Chateaus 
are  fcattered  every  where  in  this  part  of  Touraine ;  but  farm  houfes  and  cottages  thin, 
till  you  come  in  fight  of  the  Loire,  the  banks  of  which  feem  one  continued  village.  The 
vale  through  which  that  river  flows,  may  be  three  miles  over  j  a  dead  level  of  burnt  ruf- 
fet  meadow. 

The  entrance  of  Tours  is  truly  magnificent,  bv  a  new  ftreet  of  large  houfes,  built  of 
hewn  white  ftone,  with  regular  fronts.  This  fine  ftreet,  which  is  wide,  and  with  foot  pave* 
ments  on  each  fide,  is  cut  in  a  ftrait  line  through  the  whole  city  to  the  new  bridge,  of 
fifteen  flat  arches,  each  of  feventy-five  feet  fpan.-  It  is  altogether  a  noble  exertion  for  the 
decoration  of  a  provincial  town.  Some  houfes  remain  yet  to  be  built,  the  fronts  o^ 
which  are  done ;  fome  reverend  fathers  are  fatisfied  with  their  old  habitations,  and  do 
not  choofe  the  expence  of  filling  up  the  elegant  defign  of  the  Tours  projedors  ;  they 
ought,  however,  to  be  unroofted  if  they  will  not  comply,  for  fronts  without  houfes  be-  ' 
hind  them  have  a  ridiculous  appearance.  From  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  there  is  an 
extenfive  view  of  the  adjacent  country  j  but  the  Loire,  for  fo  confiderable  a  river,  and 
for  being  boafted  as  the  mod  beautiful  in  Europe,  exhibits  fuch  a  breadth  of  fhoals  and 
fands  as  to  be  almoft  fubverfive  of  beauty.  In  the  chapel  of  the  old  palace  of  Louis 
XI.  Les  Pleflis  les  Tours,  are  three  piftures  which  deferve  the  traveller's  notice ;  a  holy 
family,  St.  Catharine,  and  the  daughter  of  Herod ;  they  feem  to  be  of  the  bed  age  of 
Italian  art.  There  is  a  very  fine  promenade  here  ;  long  and  admirably  fliaded  by  four 
rows  of  noble  and  lofty  elms,  which  for  flielter  againd  a  burning  fun  can  have  no  fu- 
perior ;  parallel  with  it  is  another  on  the  rampart  of  the  old  walls,  which  looks  dowa 
on  the  adjacent  gardens  ;  but  thefe  walks,  of  which  the  inhabitants  have  long  boafted, 
are  at  prefent  objefts  of  melancholy ;  the  corporation  has  offered  the  trees  to  fale,  and 
I  was  aflured  they  would  be  cut  down  the  enfuing  winter. — One  would  not  wonder  at 
an  Englifli  corporation  facrificing  the  ladies*  walk  for  plenty  of  turtle,  venifon,  and 
madeira ;  but  that  a  French  one  ftiould  have  fo  little  gallantrv,  is  inexcufable. 

The  9th.  The  Count  de  la  Rochefoucauld  having  a  feverim  complaint  when  he  ar- 
rived here,  which  prevented  our  proceeding  on  the  journey,  it  became  the  fecond  day  a 
confirmed  fever }  the  beft  phyfidan  of  the  place  was  called  in,  whofe  conduft  I  liked 
much,  for  he  had  recourfe  to  very  little  phyfick,  but  much  attention  to  keep  his  apart- 
ment cool  and  airy  ;  and  feemed  to  have  great  confidence  in  leaving  nature  to  throw  off. 
the  malady  that  oppreffed  her.  Who  is  it  that  fays  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a 
good  pbyfician  and  a  bad  one ;  yet  very  little  between  a  good  one  and  none  at  all  ? 

Among 
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Among  other  excurfions,  I  took  a  ride  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  towards  Saumur, 
and  found  the  country  the  fame  as  near  Tours;  but  the  chateaus  not  fo  numerous  or 
good.     Where  the  chalk  hills  advance  perpendicuh^rly  towards  the  river,  they  prefent 
a  moft  Angular  fpeftacle  of  uncommon  habitations ;  for  a  great  number  of  houfes  are 
cut  out  of  the  white  rock,  fronted  with  mafonry,  and  holes  cut  above  for  chimnies, 
fo  that  you  fometimes  know  not  where  the  ho'ufe  is  from  which  you  fee  the  fmoke 
iffuing.     Thefe  cavern-houfes  are  in  fome  pbces  in  tiers  one  'above  another.     Some 
with  little  fcraps  of  gardens  have  a  pretty  efFeft.     In  general,  the  proprietors  occupy 
them  ;  but  many  are  let  at  lo,  i2,  and  15  livres  a  year.     The  people  I  talked  with 
feemed  well  fatisfied  with  their  habitations,  as  good  and  comfortable  :  a  proof  of  the 
drynefs  of  the  climate.     In  England  the  rheumatifm  would  be  the  chief  inhabitant. 
Walked  to  the  Benediftine  convent  of  Marmoutier,  of  which  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan' 
at  prefent  here,  is  abbot. 

The  10th.  Nature,  or  the  Tours  do6lor,  having  recovered  theCcJunt,  we  fet  for- 
ward on  our  journey.  The  road  to  Chanteloup  is  made  on  an  embankment,  that  fe- 
cures  a  large  level  traft^  from  floods.  I'he  country  more  uninterefting  than  I  could 
have  thought  it  pofEble  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  river.— View  Chanteloup,  the  mag* 
ficent  feat  of  the  late  Duke  de  Choifeiil.  It  is  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground,  at  fotne 
diftance  from  the  Loire,  which  in  winter,  or  after  great  floods,  is  a  fine  objed,  but 
at  prefent  is  fcarcely  feen.  The  groundfloor  in  front  confifts  of  feven  rooms :  the 
dining-room  of  about  thirty  by  twenty,  and  the.  drawing-room  thirty  by  thirty- three ; 
the  library  is  feventy-two  by  twenty,  fitted  \ip  by  the  prefent  pofleflbr,  the  Duke  de 

Penthievre,   with   very   beautiful  tapeftry  from   the  Gobelins. la  the  pleafure* 

ground,  on  a  hill  commanding  a  very  extenfive  profped,  is  a  Chinefe  pagoda,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  built  by  the  duke,  in  commemoration  of  the  perfons 
who  yifited  him  in  his  exile.  On  the  walls  of  the  firft  room  in  it  their  names  arc  en- 
graven on  marble  tablets.  The  number  and  rank  of  the  perfons  do  honour  to  the 
duke  and  to  themfelves.  The  idea  was  a  happy  one.  The  foreft  you  look  down  on 
from  this  building  is  very  extenfive ;  they  fay  eleven  leagues  acrofs :  ridings  are  cut 
pointing  to  the  pagoda ;  and  when  the  duke  was  alive,  thefe  glades  had  the  mifchie- 
vous  animation  of  a  vaft  hunt,  fupported  fo  liberally  as  to  ruin  the  mafter  of  it,  and 
transferred  the  property  of  this  noble  eft  ate  and  refidence  from  his  family  to  the  laft 
hands  I  (bould  wifli  to  fee  it  in— a  prince  of  the  blood.  Great  lords  love  too  much  an 
environ  of  forefts,  boars,  and  huntfmen,  inftead  of  marking  their  refidence  by  the 
accompaniment  of  neat  and  well  cultivated  farms,  clean  cottages,  and  happy  peaiants. 
In  fuch  a  method  of  ftiewing  their  magnificence,  rearing  forefts,  gilding  domes,  or 
bidding  afpiring  colurtms  rife,  might  be  wanted ;  but  they  would  have,  inftead  of  \ 
ihemi  ereftions  of  comfort,  eftablifliments  of  eafe,  and  plantations,  of  felicity :  and 
their  harveft,  inftead  of  the  flefli  of  boars,  would  be  in  the  voice  of  cheerful  grati* 
tude- they  would,  fee  public  profperity  flourifli  on  its  beft  bafis  of  private  happinefs. 
—  Asa  farmer,  there  is  one  feature  which  fliews  the  Duke  de  Choifeulhad  fome  merit: 
he  built  a  noble  cow-houfe  j  a  platform  leads  along  the  middle,  between  two  rows  of 
mangers,  with  flails  for  feventy^ two,  and  another  apartment,  not  fo  large,  for  others 
and  for  calves.  ^  He  imported  one  hundred  and  twenty  very  fine  Swifs  cows,  and  vifi! 
ted  them  with  his  conipany  every  day,  as  they  were  kept  conftantly  tied  up.  To  this 
I  may  add  the  beft  built  flieep-houfe  1  have  feen  in  France :  and  I  thought  I  faw  from 
the  pagoda  part  of  the  farm  better  laid  out  and  ploughed  than  common  in  the  country, 
fo  that  he  probably  imported  fome  plougKmen.— This  has  merit  in  it  j^  but  it  was  all 
the  merit  of  banifliment.     Chanteloup  would  neither  have  been  built,  nor  decorated 
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nor  fumiflied,  if  the  duke  had  not  been  exiled.  It  was  the  fame  with  the  Duke 
d'Aguilloiu  Thefe  minifters  would  have  abominated  the  counlry,  inftead  of  rearing 
fuch  edifices,  or  forming  fuch  eftablilhments,  if  they  had  not  both  been  fent  from  Ver- 
failles.  View  the  manufadure  of  fteel  at  Amboife,  eftabliftied  by  the  Duke  de  Choi- 
feul.     Vineyards  the  chief  feature  of  agriculture.— —37  miles. 

The  nth.  To  Blois,  an  ol^  town,  prettily  fituated  on  the  Loire,  with  a  good 
ftone  bridge  of  eleven  arches.  We  viewed  the  caftle,  for  the  hiftorical  monument  it 
affords  that  has  rendered  it  fo  famous.  They  fliew  the  room  where  the  council  affem- 
bled,  and  the  chimney  in  it  before  which  the  Duke  of  Guife  was  ftanding  when  the 
king's  page  came  to  demand  his  prefence  in  the  royal  clofet :  the  door  he  was  entering 
when  uabbed :  the  tajpeftry  he  was  in  the  aft  of  turning  afide :  the  tower  where  his 
brother  the  cardinal  fuffered ;  with  a  hole  in  the  floor  into  the  dungeon  of  Louis  XL 
of  which  the  guide  tells  many  horrible  (lories,  in  the  fame  tone,  from  havmg  told 
them  fo  often,  in  which  the  fellow  in  Weftminfter  Abbey  gives  bis  monotonous  hif- 
tory  of  the  tombs.  The  bell  circumftance  attending  the  view  of  the  fpots,  or  the  walls 
within  which  great,  daring,  or  important  adions  have  been  performed,  is  the  impref- 
lion  they  make  on  the  mind,  or  rather  on  the  heart  of  the  fpefkator,  for  it  is  an  emo- 
tion of  feeling,  rather  than  an  effort  of  refte£Hon.  The  murders,  or  political  execu- 
tions perpetrated  in  this  caftle,  though  not  uninterefting,  were  inflifted  on,'  and  cau^ 
fed  by  men  who  command  neither  our  love,  nor  our  veneration.  The  charafter  of 
the  period,  and  of  the  men  that  figured  in  it,  were  alike  difgufting.  JB^gotry  and 
ambition,  equally  dark,  infidious,  and  bloody,  allow  no  feelings^ of  regret.  Quit  the 
Loire,  and  pafs  to  Chambord.  The  quantity  of  vines  is  great ;  they  have  them  very 
flouriihing  on  a  flat  poor  blowing  fand.  How  well  fatisfied  would  my  friend  Le  Blanc 
be  if  his  pooreft  fands  at  Cavenham  gave  him  a  hundred  dozen  of  good  win^  per  acre 
per  annum  1  See  at  one  coup  cTail  two  thoufand  acres  of  them.  Vifew  the  royal  cha- 
teau of  Chambord,  built  by  that  magnificent  prince  Francis  L  and  inhabited  by  the  late 
Marechal  de  Saxe.  I  had  heard  much  of  this  caftle,  and  it  more  than  anfwered  my 
expeftation.  It  gives  a  great  idea,  of  the  fplendour  of  that  prince.  Comparing  the 
centuries,  and  the  revenues  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Francis  L  I  prefer  Chambord  infinitely 
to  Verfailles.  The  apartments  are  large,  numerous,  and  well  contrived.  I  admired 
the  ftone  ftair-cafe  in  the  centre  of  the  houfe,  which,  being  in  a  double  fpiral  line, 
contains  two  diftinft  ftair-cafes,  one  above  another,  by  which  mean^.people  are  going 
up  and  down  at  the  fame  time,  without  Jeeing  each  other.  The  four  apartments  ia 
the  attic,  with  arched  ftone  roofs,  were  in  no  mean  tafte.  One  of  thefe  Count  Saxe 
turned  into  a  neat  well  contrived  theatre.  We  were  fliewn  the  apartment  which  that 
great  foldier  occupied,  and  the  room  in  which  he  died.  Whether  in  his  bed  or  not 
18  yet  a  problem  for  anecdote  hunters  to  folve.  A  report  not  uncommon  in  France 
was,  that  he  was  run  through  the  heart  in  a  duel  with  the  Prince  of  Conti,  who  came 
to  Chambord  for  that  purpofe ;  and  great  xare  was  taken  to  conceal  it  from  the  king 
(Louis  XV.),  who  had  fuch  -a  friendfhip  for  the  marechal,  that  he  would  certainly 
have  driven  the  prince  out  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  feveral  apartments  modernized^ 
ciither  for  the  marechal  or  for  the  governors  that  have  refided  here  fince.  In  one  there 
is  a  fine  pidture  of  Louis  XIV.  on  horieback.  Near  the  caftle  are  the  barracks  for 
the  regiment  of  fifteen  hundred  horfe,  formed  by  Marechal  de  Saxe,  and  which  Louis 
XV..  gave  him,  by  appointing  them  to  garrifon  Chambord  while  their  colonel  made  it 
his  refidence.  He  lived  here  in  great  fplendour,  and  highly  refpefted  by  his  fovereign, 
and  the  whole  kingdom. — The  fituation  of  the  caftle  is  bad  ;  it  is  low,  and  without 
the  leaft  profpeft  that,  is  interefting  j  indeed  the  whole  country  is  fo  flat  that  a  high 
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ground  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  it.  From  the  battlements  we  faw  the  environs,  of 
which  the  park  or  foreft  forms  three-fourths  ;  it  contains  within  a  wall  about  twenty 
thoufand  arpents,  and  abounds  with  all  forts  of  game  to  a  degree  of  profufion.  Great 
tracks  of  this  park.are  wafte  or  under  heath,  &c.  or  at  lead  a  very  imperfeft  cultiva- 
tion ;  I  could  not  help  thinking,  that  if  the  King  of  France  ever  formed  the  idea  of 
eftablifhing  one  complete  and  perfeft  farm  under  the  turnip  culture  of  England,  here 
is  the  place  for  it.  Let  him  aflign  the  chateau  for  the  refidence  of  the  direftor  and  all 
his  attendants  ;  and  the  barracks,  wHich  are  now  applied  to  no  ufe  whatever,  for  flails 
for  cattle,  and  the  profits  of  the  woqd  would  be  fufEcient  to  ftock  and  fupport  the 
whole  undertaking.  What  comparifon  between  the  utility  of  fuch  an  eftablifhment, 
and  that  of  a  much  greater  expence  applied  here  at  prefent  for  fupporting  a  wretched 
haras  (ftud),  which  has  not  a  tendency  but  to  mifchief!  I  may  recommend  fuch 
agricultural  eftablifliments,  but  they  never  were  made  in  any  country,  and  never  wiH 
be,  till  mankind  are  governed  on  principles  abfolutely  contrary  to  thofe  which  prevail 
at  prefent — until  fomeihing  more  be  thought  requifite  for  a  national  hufbandry  than  aca- 
demies and  memoirs.— —35  miles. 

The  1 2th.  In  two  miles  from  the  park  wall  regain  the  high  road  on  the  Loire.  In 
difcourfe  with  a  vigneron,  we  were  informed  that  it  froze  this  morning  hard  enough 
to  damage  the  vines;  and  I  mayobferve,  that  for  four  or  five  days  pad  the  weather 
has  been  conftantly  clear,  with  a  bright  fun,  and  fo  cold  a  north-eaft  wind  as  to  refens 
ble  much  our  cold  clear  weather  in  England  in  April ;  we  have  all  our  great  coats  on 
the  whole  day.  Dine  at  Clarey,  and  view  the  monument  of  that  able  but  bloody  ty- 
rant Louis  XI.  in  white  marble;  he  is  reprefented  in  a  kneeling  pofture,  praying  fbr- 
-givenefs,  Ifuj^ofe,  which  doubilefs  was  promifed  him  by  his  priefts  for  his  bafenefles 
and' his  murders.     Reach  Orleans 30  miles.  x 

The  13th.  Here  my  companions  wanting  to  return  as  foon  as  poflible  to  Paris, 
took  the  direO:  road  thither ;  but,  having  travelled  it  before,  I  preferred  that  by  Peti- 
vier  in  the  way  to  Fontainbleau.  One  motive  for  my  taking  this  road  was  its  paffing 
by  Denainvilliers,  the  feat  of  the  late  celebrated  Monf.  du  Hamel,  where  he  made 
thofe  experiments  in  agriculture  which  he  has  recited  in  many  of  his  works.  At  Peti- 
vier  I  was  juft  by  it  and  walked  thither  for  the  pleafure  of  viewing  grounds  I  had  read 
of  fo  often,  confidering  them  with  a  fort  of  clafTic  reverence.  His  horhme  (Tqffairi^^ 
who  conduced  the  farm  being  dead,  I  could  not  get  many  particulars  to  be  depended 
upon.  Monf.  Fougeroux,  the  prefent  poffeflbr,  was  not  at  home,  orl  ftiould  doubt- 
lefs  have  had  all  the  information  I  wiflied.  I  examined  the  foil,  a  principal  point  in 
all  experiments,  when  conclufions  are  to  be  drawn  from  them  ;  and  I  took  alfo  notes 
of  the  common  hulbandry.  Learning  from  the  labourer  who  attended  me  that  the 
drill-ploughs,  &c.  were  yet  in  being,  on  a  loft  in  one  of  the  offices^  I  viewed  them 
with  plealure,  and  found  them,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  very  accurately  reprefented 
in  the  plates  which  their  ingenious  ^uthor  has  given.  I  was  glad  to  find  them  laid  up 
in  a  place  out  of  common  traffic,  where  they  may  remain  fafe  till  fome  other  farming 
traveller,  as  enthufiaftic  as  myfelf,  may  view  the  venerable  remains  of  a  ufeful  ge- 
nius. Here  is  a  ftove  and  bath  for  drying  wheat,  which  he  has  defcribed  alfo.  In  an 
inclofure  behind  the  houfe  is  a  plantation  of  various  curious  exotic  trees,  finely  grown, 
alfo  feveral  rows  of  afli,  elm,  and  poplar  along  the  roads,  near  the  chateau,  all  planted 
by  Monf.  du  Hamel.  It  gave  me  ftill  greater  pleafure  to  find  that  Denainvilliers  is  not  an 
inconfiderable  eftate.  The  lands  extenfive ;'  the  chateau  refpeftable;  with  offices, 
gardens,  &c.  that  prove  it  the  refidence  of  a  man  of  fortune  ;  from  which  it  appears, 
that  this  indefatigable  author,  however  he  might  have  failed  in  fame  of  his  purfuits; 
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met  with  that  reward  from  his  court  which  did  it  credit  to  bedow ;  and  that  he  was 
not,  like  others,  left  in  obfcurity-  to  the  fimple  rewards  which  ingenuity  can  confer  on 
itfelf.  Four  miles  before  Malfherbs  a  fine  plantation  of  a  row  of  trees  on  each  fide  the 
road  begins,  formed  by  Monf.  de  Mai  (herbs,  and  is  a  (triking  inflance  of  attention  to 
the  decorating  of  an  open  country.  More  than  two  miles  of  them  are  mulberries. 
They  join  his  other  noble  plantations  at  Malflierbs,  which  contain  a  great  variety  of  the 
mofl:  curious  trees  that  have  been  introduced  in  France.       ■  36  miles. 

The  14th.  After  paffing  three  miles  through  the  foreft  of  Fontainbleau,  arrive  at 
that  town,  and  view  the  royal  palace,  which  has  been  fo  repeatedly  added  to  by  feveral 
kings,  that  the  (hare  of  Francis  I.  its  original  founder,  is  not  eafily  afcertained.  He 
does  not  appear  to  fuch  advantage  as  at  Chambord.  This  has  been  a  favourite  with  the 
Bourbons,  from  there  having  been  fo  many  Nimrods  of  that  family.  Of  the  apart- 
ments which  are  fliewn  here,  the  King's,  the  Queen's,  Monfieur's,  and  Madame's, 
are  the  cliief.  Gilding  feems  the  prevalent  decoration :  but  in  the  queen's  cabinet  it  is 
well  and  elegantly  employed.  The  painting  of  that  delipious  little  room  is  exquifite  { 
and  nothing  can  exceed  the  extremity  of  ornament  that  is  here  with  tafte  bellowed. 
The  tapeftnes  of  Beauvais  and  the  Gobelins  are  feen  in  this  palace  to  great  advantage. 
I  liked  to  fee  the  gallery  of  Francis  I.  preferved  in  its  ancient  ftate,  even  to  the  andirons 
in  the  chimney,  whichare  thofe  that  ferved  that  monarch.  The  gardens  are  nothing ; 
and  the  great  canal,  as  it  is  called,  not  to  be  compared  with  that  at  Chantilly.  In  the 
pond  that  joins  the  palace  are  carp  as  large  and  as  tame  as  the  Prince  or  Gonde's. 
The  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Fontainbleau  thinks  that  royal  palaces  fhould  not  be  feen 
for  nothing ;  he  made  me  pay  10  livres  for  a  dinner,  which  would  have  co(l  me  not 
more  than  half  the  money  at  the  ftar  and  garter  at  Richmond.  Reach  Meulan.— 
34  miles. 

The  15th.  Crofs,  for  a  confiderable  diftance,  the  royal  oak  foreft  of  Senir.— 
About  Mon^eron,  all  open  fields^  which  produce  com  and  partridges  to  eat  it,  for 
the  number  is  enormous.  There  is  on  an  average  a  covey  of  birds  on  every  two  acres, 
befides  favourite  fpots,  where  they,  abound  much  more.  At  St.  George  the  Seine 
is  a  much  more  beautiful  river  than  the  Loire.  Enter  Paris  once  more,  with  the 
&me  obfervation  I  made  before,  that  there  is  not  one-tenth  of  the  motion  on  the 
roads  around  it  that  there  is  around  London.  To  the  hotel  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 
20  miles. 

The  i6th.    Accompanied  the  Count  de  la  Rochefoucauld  to  Liancourt. 38 

miles. 

I  w^nt  thither  on  a  vifit  for  three  or  four  days ;  but  the  whole  family  contributed 
fo  generally  to  render  the  place  in  every  refped  agreeable,  that  I  (laid  more  than 
three  weeks.  At  about  half  a  mile  from  the  chateau  is  a  range  of  hill  that  was  chiefly 
a  negle£):ed  wafte :  the  Duke  of  Liancourt  has  lately  converted  this  into  a  plantation, 
with  winding  walks,  benches,  and  covered  feats,  in  the  Englifli  ftile  of  gardening.* 
The  fituation  is  very  fortunate.  Thefe  ornamented  paths  follow  the  edge  of  the  de- 
clivity to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  miles.  The  views  they  command  are  every 
where  pleafing,  and  in  fome  places  ^reat.  Nearer  to  the  chateau  the  Duchefs  of  Li- 
ancoyrt  has  built  a  menagerie  and  dairy  in  a  pleafing  ta(le.  The  cabinet  and  ante-room 
are  very  pretty }  the  faloon' elegant,  and  the  dairy  entirely  conftrufted  of  marble. 
At  a  village  near  Liancourt,  the  duke  has  eftabliihed  a  manufaAure  of  Imen  and  ftufFs 
mixed  with  thread  and  cotton,  which  promifes  to  be  of  confiderable  utility ;  there  are 
twenty-five  looms  emploved,  and  preparations  making  for  more.  As  the  fpinning 
for  thefe  boms  is  alfo  eftablifliedy  it  gives  employment  to  great  numbers  of  hands  who 
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were  idle,  for  they  have  nafort  of  manufadure  in  the  country,  though  it  is  populousr 
Such  efforts- merit  great  praife,  Connefted  with  this  is  the  execution  of  an  excellent 
plan  of  the  duke's  for  edablifhing  iiabits  of  induftry  in  the  rifing  generation.  The 
daughters  of  the  poor  people  are  received  into  an  inftitution  to  be  educated  to  ufefui 
induftry ;  they  are  inftruded  in  their  religion,  taught  to  write  and  read,  and  to  fpin 
cotton  ;  are  kept  till  marriageable,  and  then  a  regulated  proportion  of  their  earnings 
given  them  as  a  marriage  portion*  There  is  another  eftabliibment  of  which  I  am  not 
{o  good  a  judge ;  it  is  for  training  the  orphans  of  foldiers  to  be  foldiers  themfelves. 
The  Duke  of  Liancourt  has  raifed  fome  conliderable  buildings 'for  their  accommoda* 
tion,  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe.  The  whole  is  under  the  fuperintendance  of  a  worthy 
and  intelligent  officer,  Monfieur  le  Rouxj  captain  of  dragoons,  and  Croix  de  St,  Louis^. 
who  examines  every  thing  himfelf.  There  are  at  pr^fent  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys, 
all  dreffed  in  uniform. — My  ideas  have  all  taken  a  turn  which  I  am  too  old  to  change;. 
1  fliould  have  been  better  pleafed  to  have  feen  one  hundred  and  twenty  lads  educated  to 
the  plough,  in  habits  of  culture  fuperior  to  the  prefent }  but  certainly  the  eftablifliment 
is  humane,  and  the  qondufl  of  it  excellent. 

The  ideas  I  had  formed,  before  I  came  to  France,  .of  a  country  refidence  in  that 
kingdom,  I  found  at  Liancourt  to  be  far  from  correft.  I  expedad  to  find  it  a  mere 
transfer  of  Paris  to  the  country,  and  that  all  the  burthenfome- forms  of  a:  city  were 
preferved,  without  its  pleafures :  but  I  was  deceived  ^  the  mode  of  living,  and  the  pur- 
fuits,  approach  much  nearer  to  the  habits  of  a  ereat  nobleman's  houfe  in  England^ 
than  would  commonly  be  conceived*  A  break&lt  of  tea.  for  thofe  who  chofeto  repair 
to  it;  riding,  fporting,  planting,  gardening,,  till,  dinner,,  and  that  not  till  half  after 
two  o'clock;  indead  of  their  old  famioned  hoar  of  twelve ;.  mufic,.  chefs,,  and  the  other 
common  amufements  of  a  rendezvous-room,  with  an  excellent  library,  of  feven  or 
eight  thoufand  volumes,  were  well  calculated  to  make  the  time  pafs  agrieeably ;  and  to  - 
prove  that  there  is  a  great  approximation  in  the  modes  T)f  living  at  prefent  in  the  diffe- 
rent countries  of  Europe.  Amufements,  uji  truth,  ought  to  be  numerous  within  doors ; 
for  in  fuch  a  climate,  none  are  to  be  depended  on  without :  the  rain  that  has  fallen 
here  is  hardly  credible.  I  have,  for  five-and-twenty  years  paft,  remarked  in  England, 
that  I  never  was  prevented  by  rain  from  taking  a  walk  every  day  without  going  out 
while  it  actually  rains;  it  may  fall  heavily  for  many  hours;  but  a  perfon  who  watches 
an  opportunity  getis  a  walk  or  a  ride.  Since  I  have  been  at  Liancourt,  we  have  had« 
three  days  in  fucceffion  of  fuch  inceffantly  heavy  rain,  that  I  could  not  go  an  hundred- 
yards  from  the  houfe  to  the  duke's  pavilion,  without  danger  of  being  quite  wet.  For 
ten  days  more  rain  fell  here,  I  am  confident,  had  there  been  a  gauge  to  meafure  it, 
than  ever  fell  in  England  in  thirty.  The  prefent  faihion  in  France,  of  pailing  fome 
time  in  the  country  is  new;  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  for  many  weeks  paft,  Paris 
15,  comparatively  fpeaking,  empty.  Every  body  who  has  a  country-feat  is  at  it ;  and' 
fuch  as  have  none  yifit  others  who  have.  This  remarkable  revolution  in.  the  French  ^ 
maimers  is  certainly  one  of  the  beft  cuftoms  they  have  taken  from  England;, and  its« 
introduftion  waseffefted  the  eafier,  being  affifted  by  the  magic  of  RouffeauV  writings* 
Mankind  are  much  indebted  to  that  fplendid  genius,  who,  when  living,,  was  hunted 
from  country  to  country,  to  feck  an  afylum>  with  as  much  venom  a»  if  he  h^d  been 
a  mad  dog;  thanks  to  the  vile  fpirit  of  bigotry,  which  has  not  yet  received  its.  death's 
wound.  Women  9f  the  firft  fafhion  in  France  are  now  afliamed  of  not  nurfing  their 
own  children ;  and  ftays  are  univerfally  profcribed  from  the  bodies  of  the  poor  infants, 
which  were  for  fo  many  ages  tortured  in  them,,  as  they  are  ftill  in  Spain.    The  country 
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refidence  may  not  have  effefts  equally  obvious ;  but  they  will  be  no  lefs  fure  in  the  end, 
and  in  all  refpefts  beneficial  to  every  clafs  in  the  (late. 

The  duke  of  Liancourt  being  prefident  of  the  provincial  affembly  of  the  eleftion  of 
Clermont,  and  palling  fevcral  days  there  in  bufinefs,  afked  me  to  dine  with  theaflem, 
bly,  as  he  faid  there  were  to  be  fome  confiderable  farmers  prefent.  I'hefe  aflcmblits 
were  to*meinterefting  to  fee.  I  accepted  the  invitation  with  pleafure.  Three  confidera- 
ble farmers,  renters,  not  proprietors  of  land,  were  members,  and  prefent.  I  watched 
their  carriage  narrowly,  to  fee  their  behaviour  in  the  prefcnce  of  a  great  lord  of  the 
firft  rank,  confiderable  property,  and  high  in  royal  favour;  and  it  was  with  pleafure 
that  I  found  them  behaving  with  becoming  eafe  and  freedom,  and  though  modc'4,  and 
without  any  thing  like  flippancy,  yet  without  any  obfequioufnefs  ofFenfive  to  Englifli 
ideas.  They  ftarted  their  opinions  freely,  and  adhered  to  them  with  becoming  confi- 
dence. A  more  Angular  fpeftacle  was  to  fee  two  ladies  prefent  at  a  dinYier  of  this  fort, 
with  five  or  fix-and-twenty  gentlemen ;  futh  a  thing  could  not  happen  in  England. 
To  fay  that  the  French  manners,  in  this  refpeft,  are  better  than  our  own,  is  the  aflertion 
of  an  obvious  truth.  ,  If  the  ladies  be  not  prefent  at  meetings  where  the  converfation 
has  the  greateft  probability  of  turning  on  fubjefts  of  more  importance  than  the  frivolous 
tojMcs  of  common  difcourfe,  the  fex  muft  either  remain  on  the  one  hand  in  ignorance, 
or  on  the  other,  be  filled  with  the  foppery  of  education,  learned,  affeded,  and  for- 
bidding. The  converfation  of  men,  not  engaged  in  trifling  purfuits,  is  the  beft  fchool 
ibr  the  education  of  a  woman. 

The  political  converfation  of  every  company  I  have  feen  has  turned  much  more  on 
4he  affairs  of  Holland  than  on  thofe  of  France.  The  preparations  going  on  for  a  war 
with  England  are  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  world ;  but  the  finances  of  France  are  in  fuch 
a  ftate  of  derangement,  that  the  people  beft  informed  aflert  a  war  to  be  impoflible  ; 
the  Marquis  of  Verac,  the  late  French  ambaflfador  at  the  Hague,  who  was  fent  tJiither, 
jas  the  EngKfli  politicians  aflert,  exprefsly  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment, has  been  at  Liancourt  three  days.  It  may  eafily  be  fuppofed,  that  he  is  cautious 
in  what  he  fays  in  fuch  a  mixed  company ;  but  it  is  plain  enough,  that  he  is  well  per- 
fuaded  that  that  revolution,  change^  or  leflening  the  Stadtholder's  power ;  that  plan, 
iti  a  word,  whatever  it  was,  for  which  he  negociated  in  Holland,  had  for  fome  time 
been  matured  and  ready  for  execution,  almoft  without  a  poflibility  of  failure,  had  the 
Count  de  Vergeraies  confented,  and  not  fpun  out  the  bufinefs  by  refinement  on  re- 
ftnement,  to  make  hirafelf  the  more  neceffary  to  the  French  cabinet ;  and  it  united 
with  the  idea  of  fome  faifible  Dutchmen,  with  whom  I  have  converged  on  the  fub- 
jea. 

During  my  ftay  at  Liancourt,  my  friend  Lazowfl^^i  accompanied  me  on  a  little  ex- 
curfion  of  two  days  to  Ermienonville,  the  celebrated  feat  of  the  Marquis  de  Girardon. 
We  paffed  by  Chantilly  to  Morefountain,  the  country-feat  of  Monfieur  de  Morefoun- 
tain,  prevpji  des  merchands  of  P^lsij  the  place  has  been  mentioned  as  decorated  in  the 
£nglilh  ftyle.  It  confifts  of  two  fcenes;  one  a  garden  of  winding  walks,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  profufion  of  temples,  benches,  grottos,  columns,  ruins,  and  I  know  not 
what;  I  hope  the  French  who  have  not  been  in  England,  do  not  confider  this  as  the 
Englifh  tafte.  It  is  in  hSi  as  remote  from  it  as  the  moft  regular  ftyle  of  the  laft  age. 
The  water  view  is  fine.  There  is  a  gaiety  and  cheerfulnefs  in  it  that  contraft  well  with 
the  brown  and  unpleafing  hills  that  furround  it,  and  which  partake  of  the  wafte  cha- 
Ta&er  of  the  worft  pan  of  the  furrounding  country.  Much  has  beea  done  here;  and 
it  :wants  but  few  additions  to  be  as  perfect  as  the  ground  admits. 
^  •  Reach 
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Reach  Ermenonville,  through  another  part  of  the  Prince  of  Condcs  foreft,  which, 
joins  the  ornamented  grounds  of  the  Marquis  Girardon,  This  place,^  after, the  refi- 
dence  and  death  of  the  perfecuted  but  imnit>rtal  Rouffeau,  whofe  tomb  every  one 
knows. is  here,  became  fo  famous  as  to  be  reforted  to  very  generally.  It  has  been 
defcribed,  and  plates  publifhed  of  the  chief  views  j  to  enter  into  a  particular  defcrip- 
tion  would  therefore  be  tirefome;  I  Ihall  only  make  one  or  two  obfervations,  which  I 
do  not  recollect  have  been  touched  on  by  others.  It  confiits  of"  three  diftindt  water 
fcenes  ;  or  of  two  lakes  and  a  river.  We  were  firfl  fbewn  that  which  is  fo  famous  for 
the  fmall  ifle  of  poplars,  in  which  repofes  all  that  was  mortal  of  that  extraordinary 
and  inimitable  writer.  This  fcene  is  as  well  imagined,  and  as  well  executed  as  could, 
be  wiftied.  The  Water  is  between  forty  and  fifty  acres ;  hills  rife  from  it  on  both  fides,. 
and  it  is  fufEciently  clofed  in  by  tall  wood  at  both  ends,  to  render  it  fequeftered.  The 
remains  of  departed  genius  flamp  a  melancholy  idea,  from  which  decoration  would 
depart  too  much,  and  accordingly  there  is  little.  We  viewed  the  fcene  in  a  ftill  even- 
ing. The  declining  fun  threw  a  lengthened  fliade  on  the  lake,  and  filence  feemed  tp 
repofe  on  its  unruffled  bofom  *;  as  fome  poet  fays,  I  forget  who.  i  be  worthies  to  whom 
the  temple  of  philofophers  is  dedicated,  and  whofe  names  arc  marked  on  the  columns, 
are  Newton,  Lucenu — Defcartes^  Kilin  rebus  inane.— WolVc.'\(\  if?/^/fv/^OT.-^Roufleau^. 
Naiuram. — And  on  another  unfiniflied  column,  Quis  hoc  perficiet?  I'he  other  lake  is 
larger  J  it  nearly  fills  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  around  which  are  fome  rough,  rocky, 
wild,  and  barren  fand  hills ;  either  broken  or  fpread  with  heath  ;  in  i'ome  places  wood- 
ed, and  in  others  fcattered  thinly  with  junipers.  The  charafter  of  the  fcene  is,  that  of 
Ivild  and  undecorated  nature,  in  which  the  hand  oi  art  was  meant  to  be  concec^led 
as  much  as  was  confident  with  eafe  of  accefs.  The  laft  fcene  is  that  of  a  river,  which 
is  made  to  wind  through  a  lawn,  receding  from  the  houfe,  and  broken  by  wood  ;  the 
ground  is  not  fortunate ;  it  is  too  dead  a  flat,  and  no  where  viewed  to  much  advantage. 

From  Ermenonville  we  went,  the  morning  after,  to  Braffeufe,  the  feat  of  Madame 
du  Pont,  fitter  of  the  Duchefs  of  Lianeourt.     What  was  my  furprife  at  finding  this 
Vifcountels  a  great  farmer  1    A  French  lady,  young  enough  to  enjoy  all  the  pleafures.: 
of  Paris,  living  in  the  country,  and  minding  her  farm,  was  an  unlooked-for  ipeclacie. 
She  has  probably  more  lucerne  than  any  other  perfon  in  Europe — two  hundred  and 
fifty  arpents.     She  gave  me,  in  a  moft  unafFefted  and  agreeable  manner,  intelligence 
about  her  lucerne  and  dairy ;  but  of  that  more  elfewhere.     Returned  to  Liancourt- 
byPont,  where  there  IS  a  handfora«  bridge  of  three  arches,  the  conftruflion  uncommon^ 
each  pier  confifting  of  four  pillars,  with  a  towing-path  under  one  o£  the  arches  forthej 
barge-horfes,  the  river  being  navigable* 

Amongft  the  morning  amufements  I  partook  at  Lianeourt  was  la  chaffe.  In  deer 
Ihooting,  the  fportfmen  place  themfelvesat  diftances  around  a  wood,  then  beat  it,  and 
£eldom  more  than  one  in  a  company  gets  a  ihot ;  it  is  more  tedious  thai^  is  eafily  coq- 
ceived ;  like  angling,  inceffant  expedation,  and  perpetual  difappointment.  Partridge 
and  hare  (hooting  are  almoftas  different  from  that  of  England.  We  took  this  diverfiotr 
in  the  fine  vale  of  Catnoir,  five  or  fix  miles  from  Lianeourt ;.  arranging  ourfelves.in  ^ 
file  at  about  thirty  yards  from  perfon  to  perfon,  and  each  with  a  fervant  and  aJoade^l 
gun,  ready  to  prefent  when  his  mafter  fires ;  thus  we  uiarched  acrols  and  acrofs  the 
vale,  treading  up  the  game.  Four  or  five  brace  of  hares,  and  twenty  brace  of  pajf* 
iridges  were  the  fpoils  of  the  day.  I  like  this  mode  of  fliooting  but  little  better 
than  waiting  for  deer.  The  beft  circumftance  to  me  of  exercife  in  company  (it  w* 
not  fo  once)  is  the  feftivity  of  the  dinner  at  the  clofe  of  the  day.  To  enjoy  thi^ 
it  muH  not  he  puflied  to  grejit  fatigue.     Good  fpiritSj^  jifti^r  violent  e;sercife,  are 
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always  the  aflFe£lation  of  filly  young  folks  (I  remember  being  that  fort  of  fool  my- 
felfwhenlwas  young),  but  with  fomething  more  than  moderate,  the  exhilaration 
x>{bpdj  is  in  unifon  with  the  flow[  of  temper,  and  agreeable  corhpiny  is  then  deli- 
cious* On  fuch  days  as  thefe  we  were  too  late  for  the  regular  dinner,  and  had  one  by 
ourfelves,  with  no  other  drefling  than  the  refreJhment  of  clean  linen ;  and  thefe  were 
not  the  re'pafls  when  the  duchefs's  champaigne  had  the  worft  flavour.  A  man  is  a  poor 
•creature  who  does  not  drink  a  little  too  much  on  fuch  occafions :  mais  prenez-y  garde-: 
repeat  it  often  ;  and  you  may  make  it  a  mere  drinking  party,  the  luflre  of  the  pTeafure 
fades,  and  you  become  what  was  an  Englifh  fox- hunter.  One  day  while  we  were  thus 
•dining  a  FAngfoisj  and  drinking  the  plough,  the  chace,  and,  I  know  not  what,  the 
Duchefs  of  Liancourt  and  fome  of  her  ladies  came  in  fport  to  fee  us.  It  was  a  moment 
for  them  to  have  betrayed  ill-nature  in  the  contempt  of  manners  not  French,  which  they 
might  haVe  endeavoured  to  conceal  under  a  laugh ;  —but  nothing  of  this  j  it  was  a  good 
humoured  curiofity;  a  natural  inclination  to  fee  others  pleafed  and  in  fpirits.  Us  ont 
4t6  de  grands  chajfeurs  auiourd^bui^  faid  one.  Ob  !  its  s^applaudijeni  de  leurs  exploits. 
Do  they  drink  the  gun  i  faid  another.  Leurs  niaHreJfes  certainementj  added  a  third. 
J^aime  a  les  voir  en  gaiStS  ;  il  y  a  quelque  chofe  d^aimable  dans  tout  ceci.  To  note  fuch 
trifles  may  feem  fuperfluous  to  many ;  but  what  is  life  when  trifles  are  withdrawn  ? 
They  mark  the  temper  of  a  nation  better  thanobjefts  of  tniportance.  In  the  moments 
of  council,  viftor)'^,  flight,  or  death,  mankind,  I  luppofe,  are  nearly  the  fame.  Trifles 
difcriminate  better,  and  the  number  is  infinite  that  gives  me  an  opinion  of  the  good 
temper  of  the  French.  I  am  fond  neither  of  a  man  nor  a  recital  that  can  appear  only 
on  ftilts,  and  drefled  in  holiday  geers.  It  is  everyday  feelings  that  decidp  the  colour 
of  our  lives ;  and  he  who  values  them  the  mod  plays  the  beft  for  the  ftake  of  happinefs. 
But  it  is  time  to  quit  Liancourt,  which  I  do  with  regret*  Take  leave  of  the  good  old 
Duchefs  d'Eftiflac,  whofe  hofpitality  and  kindnefs  ou]ght  ever  to  be  remembered.——. 
51  miles. 

The  9th,  loth,  and  nth.  Return  by  Beauvais  and  Pontoife,  and  enter  Paris  for 
the  fourth  time,  confirmed  in  the  id^^a  that  the  roads  immediately  leading  to  that 
capital  arc  deferls,  comparatively  fpeaking,  with  thofe  of  London.  By  what  means 
can  the  conne&ion  ,be  carried  on  with  the  country?  The  French  mud  be  the  moft  . 
ilationary  people  upon  earth,  when  in  a  place  they^  muft  reft  without  a  thought  of  go^ 
"Ing  to  another ;  or  the  Englifli  muft  be  the  moft  reftlefs ;  and  find  more  pleafure  in 
moving  from  one  place  to  another,  than  in  refting  to  enjoy  life  in  either.  If  the  French 
nobiUty  went  only  to  their  country  feats  when  exiled  thither  by  the  court,,  the  roads 
could  not  be  more  folitary. 25  miles. 

The  1 2th.  My  intention  was  to  take  lodgings ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  hotel  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  I  found  that  my  hofpitable  duchefs  was  the  fame  perfon  at  the  capital 
as  in  the  country ;  ftc  had  ordered  an  apartment  to  be  ready  for  me.  It  grows  fo  late 
in  the  feafon,  that  I  (hall  make  no  other  ftay  here  than  what  will  be  neceflary  for  vicMT- 
ing  public  buildJng«.  This  will  unite  well  enough  with  delivering  fome  letters  I  brought 
to  a  few  men  of  fci^iKe  j  and  it  will  leave  me  the  evenings  for  the  theatres,  of  which 
th^re  are  many  in  Paris.  In  throwing  on  paper  a  rapid  coup  d^mil  of  what  I  fee  of  a 
city,  fo  well  known  in  England,  I  (hall  be  apt  to  delineate  my  own  ideas  and  fe^  lings, 
perhaps  more  than  the  objeds  themfelves ;  and  be  it  remembered,  that  I  profefs  to 
dedicate  thiscarelefs  itinerary  to  trifles,  much  more  than  to  objedls  that  are  of  real  con- 
fequence.  From  the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  the  view  of  Paris  is  complete.  It  is  a  vaft 
city,  even  to  the  eye  that  has  feen  London  from  St.  Paul's ;  a  circular  form  gives  ain 
advantage  to  Parir;  but  a  much  greater  is  the  atmofphere.    It  is  now  fo  clear,  that 
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one  would  fuppofe  it  the  height  of  fummer :  the  cloudy  of  coal-fmoke  that  envelope 
London,  always  prevent  a  diftinfl:  view  of  that  capital,  but  I  tak^  it  to  be  one-third  at 
leaft  larger  than  Paris.  The  buildings  of  the  parliament  houfe  are  disfigured  by  a  gilt 
and  taudry  gate,  and  a  French  roof.  The  hotel  des  Monoies  is  a  fine  building ;  and 
the  fa9ade  of  the  Louvre  one  of  the  moft  elegant  in  the  world,,  becaufe  they  have  (to 
the  eye)  no  roofs  j  in  proportion  as  a  roof  is  feen,  a  building  fuffers.  I  do  not  recol- 
left  one  edifice  of  diftinguiflied  beauty  (unlefs  with  domes)  in  which  the  roof  is  not  fo 
flat  as  to  be  hidden,  or  nearly  fo.  What  eyes  then  muft  the  French  architefts  have 
had,  to  have  loaded  fo  many  buildings  with  coverings  of  a  height  deftruftive  of  all 
beauty  ?  Put  fuch  a  roof  as  we  fee  on  the  parliament  houfe  or  on  the  Thuilleries,  upon 
the  fa9ade  of  the  Louvre,  and  where  would  its  beauty  be  ?— At  night  to  the  opera, 
which  I  thought  a  good  theatre,  till  they  told  me  it  was  built  in  fix  weeks ;  and  then 
it  became  good  for  nothing  in  my  eyes,  for  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  tumbling  down  in  fix 
years.  Durability  is  one  of  the  effentials  of  building :  what  pleafure  would  a  beautiful 
front  of  painted  pafteboard  give  ?  The  Alcefte  of  Gluck  was  performed  ;  that  part 
by  Mademoifelle  St.  Huberti,  their  firft  finger,  an  excellent  adrefs.  As  to  fcenes, 
drefTes,  decorations,  dancing,  &c.  this  theatre  is  much  fuperior  to  that  in  the  Hay- 
market. 

The  13th.  Acrofs  Paris  to  the  rue  de  blancs  Manteaux,  to  Monf.  Brouflbnet, 
fecrelary  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture ;  he  is  in  Burgundy.  Called  on  Mr.  Cook 
from  London,  who  is  at  Paris  with  his  drill-plough,  waiting  for  weather  to  fhew  its 
performance  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  :  this  is  a  French  idea,  improving  France  by 
drilling.  A  man  fhould  learn  to  walk  before  he  learns  to  dance.  There  is  agility  in 
cutting  capers,  and  it  may  be  done  with  grace  ;  but  where  is  the  heceflity  to  cut  them 
at  all  i  There  has  been  much  rain  to-day  ;  and  it  is  almofl:  incredible  to  a  perfon  ufed 
CO  London,  how  dirty  the  ftreets  of  Paris  are,  and  how  horribly  inconvenient  and  dan- 
gerous walking  is  without  a  foot-pavement.  We  had  a  large  party  at  dinner,  with 
politicians  among  ihem,  and  fome  interefting  converfatlon  on  the  prefent  fliate  of 
France.  The  feeling  of  every  body  feems  to  be  that  the  archbifliop  will  not  be  able  to 
do  any  thing  towards  exonerating  the  ftate  from  the  burthen  of  its  prefent  fituation ; 
fome  think  that  he  has  not  the  inclination  ;  others  that  he  has  not  the  courage ;  others 
that  he  has  not  the  ability.  By  fome  he  is  thought  to  be  attentive  only  to  his  own  in- 
tereft ;  and  by  others,  that  the  finances  are  too  much  deranged  to  be  within  the  power 
of  any  fyftem  to  recover,  (hort  of  the  ftates-general  of  the  kingdom  j  and  that  it  is 
impollible  for  fuch  an  affembly  to  meet  without  a  revolution  in  the  government  en- 
fuing.  All  feem  to  think  that  fomeihing  extraordinary  will  happen ;  and  a  bank- 
ruptcy is  an  idea  not  at  all  uncommon.  But  who  is  there  that  will  have  the  courage 
to  make  it? 

The  14th.  To  the  Benediftine  abbey  of  St.  Germain,  to  fee  pillars  of  African  mar- 
ble, &c.  It  is  the  richeft  abbey  in  France :  the  abbot  has  300,000  livres  a  year 
(13,125!.)  I  lofe  my  patience  at  feeing  luch  revenues  thus  beftowed  ;  confiftent  with 
the  fpirit  of  the  tenth  century,  but  not  with  that  of  the  eighteenth.  What  a  noble 
farm  would  a  fourth  of  this  income  edablifh !  what  turnips,  what  cabbages,  what 
potatoes,  what  clover,  what  fheep,  what  wool !  —Are  not  thefe  things  belter  than 
a  fat  ecclefiaftic  ?  If  an  aftive  Englifli  farmer  were  inounted  behind  this  abbot,  I  think 
he  would  do  more  good  to  France  with  half  the  income  than  half  the  abbots  of  the 
kingdom  with  the  whole  of  theirs.  Pafs  the  Baftile  j  another  pleafant  objeft  to  make  ^ 
agreeable  emotions  vibrate  in  a  man's  bofom.  I  fearch  for  good  farmers,  and  run  my  ' 
head  at  every  turn  againft  monks  and  ftate  prifons.— To  the  arfenal,  to  wait  on  Monf. 
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Lavoifier,  the  celebrated  chemift,  whore  theory  of  the  non-exiftence  of  phlogifton  has 
made  as  much  noife  in  tTie  chemical  world  as  that  of  Stahl,  which  eftablifhed  its  exif- 
tence.  Dn  Prieftley  had  given  me  a  l^tterof  introduftion.  I  mentioned  in  the  courfe 
of  converfation  his  laboratory,  and  he  appointed  Tuefday.  By  the  Boulevards,  to 
the  Place  Louis  XV.  which  is  not  properly  a  fquare,  but  a  very^  noble  entrance  to  a 
great  city.  The  fa9ades  of  the  two  buildings  ereded  are  highly  finiflied.  The  union 
of  the  Place  Louis  XV.  with  the  champs  Elifees,  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries  and 
the  Seine  is  open,  airy,  elegant,  and  fuperb  ;  and  is  the  mod  agreeable  and  bed  built 
part  of  Paris  ;  here  one  can  be  clean  and  breathe  freely.  But  by  far.  the  fineft  thing 
I  have  yet  feen  at  T'aris  is  the  Halle  aux  bleds,  or  corn  market ;  it  is  a  vafl  rotunda  ; 
the  roof  entirely  of  wood,  upon  a  new  principle  of  carpentry,  to  defcribe  which  would 
demand  plates  and  long  explanations;  the  gallery  is  one  hundred  and  filty  yards 
round,  confequently  the  diameter  is  as  many  feet.  It  is  as  light  as  if  fufpended  by  the 
fairies.  In  the  grand  area,  wheat,  peafe,  beans,  lentils,  are  ftored  and  fold.  In  the 
furrounding  divifions,  flour  on  wooden  (lands.  You  pafs  by  ftair-cafes  doubly  wind- 
ing within  each  other  to  fpacious  apartments  for  rye,  barley,  oats,  &c.  The  whole 
IS  fo  well  planned,  and  fo  admirably  executed,  that  I  know  of  no  public  building  that 
exceeds  it  either  in  France  or  England.  And  if  an  appropriation  of  the  parts  to  the 
conveniencies  wanted,  and  an  adaptation  of  every  circumftance  to  the  end  required,  in 
vnion  with  that  elegance  which  is  confident  with  ufe,  and  that  magnificence  which  re* 
fults  from  {lability  and  duration,  be  the  criteria  of  public  edifices,  I  know  nothing 
that  equals  it : — it  has  but  one  fault,  and  that  is  fituation;  it  (hould  have  been  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river,  for  the  convenience  of  unloading,  barges  without  land  carriage. 
In  the  evening,  to  the  Comedie  Italienne  ;  the  edifice  fine ;  and  the  whole  quarter  re« 
gular  and  new  built,  a  private  fpeculation  of  the  Duke  de  Choifeul,  whofe  Bimily  has 
a  box  entailed  for  ever. — L'Aimant  jaloux.  Here  is  a  young  finger,  Mademoifelle 
Rinard,  with  fo  fweet  a  voice,  that  if  (he  fung  Italian,  and  had  been  taught  in  Italy, 
would  have  made  a  delicious  performer. 

To  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  de  Richlieu,  which  is  a  noble  produ£lion  of  genius :  by 
far  the  fined  datue  I  have  feen.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  eafy  and  graceful 
than  the  attitude  of  the  cardinal,  nor  can  nature  be  more  exprellive  than  the  figure 
of  weeping  fcience.  Dine  with  my  friend  at  the  Palais  Royal  at  a  coffee^houfe  ;  well 
drelTed  people ;  every  thing  clean,  good,  and  well  ferved  :  but  here,  as  every  where 
elfe,  you  pay  a  good  price  for  good  things  ;  we  ought  never  to  forget  that  a  low  price 
for  bad  things  is  not  cheapne£s.  In  the  evening  to  TEcole  des  Peres,  at  the  Comedie 
Fran9aife,  a  crying  larmoyant  thing.  This  theatre,  the  principle  one  at  Paris,  is  a 
fine  building,  with  a  magnificent  portico.  After  the  circular  theatres  of  France,  how 
can  any  one  relifh  our  ill.  contrived  oblong  holes  of  London  ? 

The  i6th.  To  Monf.  Lavoifier,  by  appointment.  .  Madame  Lavoifier,  a  lively, 
fenfible,  fcientific  lady,  had  prepared  a  dejeunS  Anglois  of  tea  and  coffee ;  but  her 
converfation  on  Mr.  Kirwan's  Effay  on  Phlogidon,  which  fhe  is  tranflating  from  the 
Englifti,  and  on  other  fubjeQs,  which  a  woman  of  underdanding,  who  works  with  her 
hufband  in  his  laboratory,  knows  how  to  adorn,  was  the  bed  repad.  That  apartment, 
the  operations  of  which  have  been  rendered  fo  interefting  to  the  philofophical  world, 
1  had  the  pleafure  of  viewing.  In  the  apparatus  for  aerial  experiments,  nothing  makes 
fo  great  a  figure  as  the  machine  for  burning  inflammable  and  vital  air,  to  make,  or 
depofit  water ;  it  is  a  fplendid  machine.  Three  veffels  are  held  in  fufpenfion  with  in- 
dexes for  marking  the  immediate  variations  of  their  weights  ;  two,  that  are  as  large 
as  half  hogflneads,  contain  the  one  inflammable,  the  other  the  vital  air,  and  a  tube  of 
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communication  paffes  to  the  third^  where  the  two  airs  unite  and  bum  ;  by  contrivan- 
ceSy  too  complex  to  defcribe  without  plates,  the  lofs  of  weight  of  the  two  airs,  as  indi- 
cated by  their  refpe&ive  balances,  equal  at  every  moment  to  the  gain  in  the  third  vef* 
fel  from  the  formation  or  depofition  of  the  water,  it  not  being  yet  afcertained  whether 
the  water  be  aftually  made  or  depofited.     If  accurate  (of  which  I  muft  confefs  I  have 
little  conception),  it  is  a  noble  machine.     Monf.  L.avoifier,  when  the  ftrufture  of  it 
was  commended,  (aid  Mais  oulmonjteury  &f  mSmepar  un  airiijie  FranpisJ  with  an  ac- 
cent of  voice  that  admitted  their  general  inferiority  to  ours*     It.  is  well  known  that  we 
have  a  confidexable  exportation  of  mathematical  and  other  curious  inftruments  to  every 
part  of  Europe,  and  to  France  among  the  reft.    Nor  is  this  new,  for  the  apparatus 
with  which  the  French  academicians  meafured'a  degree  in  the  polar  circle  was  made  by 
Mr.  George  Graham  *.     Another  engine  Monf.  Lavoifier  fhewed  us  was  an  eleftrical  ' 
apparatus  inclofed  in  a  balloon,  for  trying  .eledrical  experiments  in  any  fort  of  air. 
His  pond  of  quickfitver  is  confiderable,  containing  2501b.  and  his  water  apparatus 
very  great,  but  his  furnaces  did  not  feem  fo  well  calculated  for  the  higher  degrees  of 
heat  as  fome  others  I  have  feen.     I  was  glad  to  find  this  gentleman  fplendidly  lodged^ 
and  with  every  appearance  of  a  man  of  confiderable  fortune.     This  ever  gives  one 
pleafure:  the  employments  of  a  (late  can  never  be  in -better  hands  than  of  men  who 
thus  apply  the  fuperfluity  of  their  wealth.     From  the  ufe  that  is  generally  made  of 
money,  one  would  think  it  the  afliftance  of  all  others  of  the  lead  confequence  in  effed- 
ing  any  bufinefs  truly  ufeful  to  mankind,  many  of  the  great  difcoveries  that  have  en* 
larged  the  horizon  of  fcience  having  been  in  this  refpedl  the  refult  of  means  feemingly 
inadequate  ta  the  end:  theenergeticexertions  of  ardent  minds,  burfting  from  obfcurity, 
and  breaking  the  bands  infliSed  by  poverty,  perhaps  by  didrefs.     To  the  hotel  des 
invalids,  the  major  of  which  eflablimment  had  the  goodnefs  to  (hew  the  whole  of  it* 
In  the  evening  to  Monf.  Lomond,  a  very  ingenious  and  inventive  mechanic,  who  has 
made  an  improvement  of  the  jenny  for  fpinning  cotton.     Common  machines  are  faid 
to  make  too  hard  a  thread  for  certain  fabrics,  but  this  forms  it  loofe  and  fpongy.     la 
eleftricity  he  has  made  a  remarkable  difcovery :   you  write  two  or  three  words  on  a 
paper  ;  he  takes  it  with  him  into  a  room,  and  turns  a  machine  inclofed  in  a  cylindrical 
cafe,  at  the  top  of  which  is  an  elefbometer,  a  fmall  fine  pith  ball;  a  wire  conne£ts 
with  a  fimilar  cylinder  and  eledrometer  in  a  aidant  apartment ;  and  his  wife,  by  re-^ 
marking  the  correfponding  motions  of  the  ball,  writes  down  the  words  they  indicate ;:  ^ 
from  which  it  appears  that  he  has  formed  an  alphabet  of  motions.  -  As  the  length  of 
the  wire  makes  no  difference  in  the  effed,  a  correfpondence  might  be  carried  on  at 
any  difiance :  within  and  without  a  befieged  town  for  indance  j  or  for  a  purpo^ 
much  more  worthy,  and  a  thoufand  times  more  harmlefs,  between  two  lovers  prohi- 
bited or  prevented  from  any  better  conne&ion.     Whatever  the  ufe  may  be^  the  in. 
vention  is  beautiful.     Monf.  Lomond  has  many  other  curious  machines,  all  the  entire 
work  of  his  own  hands :  mechanical  invention  feems  to  be  in  him  a  natural  propenfity^ 
In  the  evening  to  the  Comedie  Fran^aife.     Mola  did  the  Bourru  Bienfaifant,  and  it 
is  not  eafy  for  afting  to  be  carried  to  greater  perfedion. 

The  17th.  To  Monf.  TAbbfi  Meflier,  adronomer  royal,  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  View  the  exhibition,  at  the  Louvre,  of  the  academy's  paintings.  For  one 
hidory  piece  in  our  exhibitions  at  London  here  are  ten ;  abundantly  more  than  to  ba- 
lance  the  difference  between  an  annual  and  biennial  exhibition.  Dined  to-day  with  a 
party,  wbofeconverfation  was  entirely  political.     MonC  de  Calonne's  Requete  au  Roi 

•  Whttchurd's  Formation  of  the  Earth,  2d  edit.  p.  6. 
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is  come  over,  and  all  the  world  are  reading  and  difputing  on  it.  It  feems,  hotrcvery 
generally  agreed  that,  without  exonerating  himfelf  from  the  charge  of  the  agiotage,, 
he  has  thrown  no  inconfiderable  load  on  the  flioulders  of  the  archhilhop  of  Toulouze, 
the  prefent  premier,  who  will  be  puzzled  to  get  rid  of  the  attack.  But  both  thefe 
minifters  were  condemned  on  all  hands  in  the  lump ;  as  being  abfolotely  unequal  to 
the  difficulties  of  fo  arduous  a  period.  One  opinion  pervaded  the  whole  company, 
that  they  are  on  the  eve  of  fome  great  revolution  in  the  government :  that  every  thing 
points  to  it :  the  confufion  in  the  finances  great ;  with  a  deficit  impoffible  to  proviri^ 
for  without  the  flates-general  of  the  kingdom,  yet  no  ideas  formed  of  what  would  be 
the  confcquence  of  their  meeting:  no  minifter  exifting,  or  to  be  looked  to  in  or  out 
of  power,  with  fuch  decifive  talents  as  to  promife  any  other  remedy  than  palliative 
ones :  a  prince  on  the  throne,  with  excellent  difpofitions,  but  without  the  refources 
of  a  mind  that  could  govern  in  fuch  a  moment  without  minifters :  a  court  buried  ia 
pleafure  and  diflipaiion  ;  and  adding  to  the  diftrefs,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  be 
placed  in  a  more  independent  fituation :  a  great  ferment  amongft  all  ranks  of  men, 
who  are  eager  for  fome  change,  without  knowing  what  to  look  to,  or  to  hope  for  t 
and  a  ftrong  leaven  of  liberty,  increafing  every  hour  fince  the  American  revolution  ; 
altogether  form  a  combination  of  circumftances  that  promife  ere  long  to  ferment  into 
motion,  if  fome  mafter  hand,  of  very  fuperior  talents,  and  inflexible  courage,  be  not 
found  at  the  helm  to  guide  events,  inftead  of  being  driven  by  them.  It  is  very  remark* 
able,  that  fuch  converfation  never  occurs,  but  a  bankruptcy  is  a  topic :  the  curious 
queftion  on  which  is,  would  a  bankruptcy  occafion  a  civil  war,  and  a  total  overthrow? 
of  the  government  ?  The  anfwers  that  I  have  received  to  this  queftion  appear  to  be 
juft :  fuch  a  meafure,  conduced  by  a  man  of  abilities,  vigour,  and  firmnefs,  would 
certainly  not  occafion  either  one  or  the  other.  But  the  fame  meafure,  attempted  by  a 
xnan  of  a  different  character,  might  poffibly  do  both.  All  agree,  that  the  ftates  of  the 
kingdom  cannot  affemble  without  more  liberty  being  the  confequence ;  but  I  meet 
with  fo  few  men  who  have  any  juft  ideas  of  freedom,  that  I  queftion  much  the  fpecies 
of  this  new  liberty  that  is  to  arife.  They  know  not  how  to  value  the  privileges  of  the 
people :  as  to  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  if  d  revolution  added  any  thing  to  their 
fcale,  I  think  it  would  do  more  mifchief  than  gobd  ♦. 

The  i8ih.  To  the  Gobelins,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  firft  manufafture  of  tapeftry 
in  the  world,  and  fuch  an  one  as  could  be  fupported  by  a  crowned  head  only.  In 
the  evening  to  that  incomparable  comedy  La  Metromanie,  of  Pyron,  and  well  aded. 
Th6  more  I  fee  of  it,  the  more  I  like  the  French  theatre  j  and  have  no  doubt  in  pre- 
ferring it  far  to  our  own.  Writers,  aftors,  buildings,  fcenes,  decorations,  mufic, 
dancing,  take  the  whole  in  a  mafs,  and  it  is  unrivalled  by  London.  We  have  certainly 
a  few  brilliants  of  the  firft  water ;  but  to  throw  all  in  the  fcales  that  of  England  kicks 
the  beam.  I  write  this  pallage  with  a  lighter  heart  than  I  fhould  do  were  it  giving  the 
palm  to  the  French  plough. 

The  19th.  To  Charenton,  near  Paris,  to  fee  PEcole  Veterinaire,  and  the  farm 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture.  Monf.  Chabert,  the  direfleur-general,  received 
U6  with  the  moft  attentive  politenefs.  Monf.  Flandrein,  hi$  affiftant,  and  fon-in-law^ 
I  had  had  the  pleafure  of  knowing  in  Suffolk.  They  fliewed  the  whole  veterinary 
eftabliftiment,  and  it  does  honour  to  the  government  of  France.    It  was  formed  in 

^  In  tranfcribin^  thefe  papers  for  the  prcfs^  I  fmfle  at  fome  remarks  and  circumftances  which  cventa 
kayc  fince  placed  in  a  fingular  pofition ;  but  I  alter  none  of  thefe  paflages;  they  explain  what  were  the' 
opinions  in  France^  before  the  revolution,  on  topics  of  importance  |  and  the  CTents  which  have  fince  taken 
place  render  ih«in  the  more  xnteiefting.    June,  1790^ 
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iy66:  in  1783  a  farm  was^  annexed  to  it,  and  four  other  profeflbrfhips  eftabliflied  ; 
two  for  rural  ceconomy,  one  for  anatomy,  and  another  for  chemiftry. — I  was  informed 
that  MonC  d*Aubenton,  who  is  at  the  head  of  this  farm  with  a  falary  of  6000  tivre.^ 
a  year,  reads  lectures  of  rural  ceconomy,  particularly  on  fheep,  and  th?.t  a  ffock  was 
'4br  that  purpofe  kept  in  exhibition*  There  is  a  fpacious*  zm\  convenient  apartment 
for  di-TftVing  horfes  and  other  animals  j  a  large  cabi*iet,  where  the  inoft  interefting 
parts  of  all  domeftic  animals  are  preferved  in  fpirits  ;  and  alfo  of  fuch  parts  of  the  bo- 
dies  ihat  mark  the  vifiblc  effedl  of  diftempers.  This  is  very  rich.  This,  with  a  fimi- 
lar  one  near  Lyons,  is  kept  up  fexclufive  of  the  addition  of  1783)  at  the  moderate' 
expence,  as  appears  by  the  writings  of  M.  Necker,  of  about  6-),ooo  livres  (26-0I.) 
Whence,  as  in  many  other  inftances,  it  appears  that  the  mod  ufeful  thincrs  colt  the 
leaft.  There  are  at  prefent  about  one  hundred  eleves  from  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, as  well  as  from  every  country  in  Europe,  except  England  ;  a  ftrange  exception, 
coTifidering  how  grofsly  ignorant  our  farriers  are ;  and  that  the  whole  expence  of  fup- 
porting  a  young  man  here  does  not  exceed  forty  louis  a  year ;  nor  more  than  four 
years  neceffary  tor  his  complete  inftrudtion.  As  to  the  farm,  it  is  under  the  conduft 
of  a  great  naturalift,  high  in  royal  academies  of  fcience,  and  whofe  name  is  celebrated 
through  Europe  for  merit  in  fuperior  branches  of  knowledge.  It  would  argue  in. me 
a  want  of  judgment  in  human  nature,  to  expefl;  good  praftice  from  fuch  men.  They 
would  probably  think  it  beneath  their  purfuits  and  fituation  in  life  to  be  good  plough- 
men,  turnip-hoers,  and  fliepherds ;  I  fhould  therefore  betray  my  own  ignorance  of 
life,  if  I  were  to  exprefs  any  furprize  at  finding  this  farm  in  a  fituation  that  —  I  had  rather 
forget  than  defcribe.  In  the  evening,  to  a  field  much  more  fudcefsfully  cultivated, 
Mademoifelle  St.  Huberti,  in  the  Penelope  of  Picini. 

The  20th.  To  the  Ecole  Militaire,  eftablifhed  by  Louis  XV.  for  the  education 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  youths,  the  fons  of  the  nobility ;  fuch  eftablifliments  are 
equally  ridiculous  and  unjuft.  To  educate  the  Ton  of  a  man  who  cannot  afford  the 
education  himfelf,.  is  a  grofs  injuftice,  if  you  do  not  fecure  a  fituation  in  life  anfwera- 
ble  to  that  education.  If  you  do  not  fecure  fuch  a  fituation,  you  deflroy  the  refult  of 
the  education,  becaufe  nothing  but  merit  ought  to  give  that  fecurity.-  If  you  educate 
the  children  of  me»,  who  are  well  able  to  give  the  education  themfelves,  you  tax  the 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  educate  their  children,  in  order  to  eafe  thofe  who  can  well 
afford  the  burthen  j  and,  in  fuch  inftitutions,  this  is  fure  to  be  the  cafe.  At  night  to 
TAmbigu  Comique,  a  pretty  little  theatre,  with  plenty  of  rubbifh  on  it.  Coffee-houfes 
on  the  boulevards,  milfic,  noife,  and  filles  without  end ;  every  thing  but  fcavengers 
and  lamps.  The  mud  is  afoot  deep  ;,  and  there  are  parts  of  the  boulevards  without  a 
fingle  light. 

The  2 1 11.  Monf.  de  Brouffonet  being  retrurned  from  Burgundy,  I  had  the  plea- 
fure  of  palfing  a  couple  of  hours  at  his  lodgings  very  agreeably.  He  is  a  man  of  un« 
common  aftivity,  and  poffelTed  of  a  great  variety  of  ufeful  knowledge  in  every  branch 
of  natural  hiftory  ;  and  he'fpeaks  Englifh  perfectly  well.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  gentle- 
man is  feen  better  qualified  for  a  pod  than  Monf.  de  Brouffonet  for  that  which  he  oc- 
cupies, as  fecretary  to  a  royal  fociety. 

The  22d.  To  the  bridge  of  Neuile,  faid  ta  be  the  finefl  in  France.  It  is  by  far 
the  moft  beautiful  one  I  have  any  where  feen.  It  confifts  of  five  vaft  arches  j  flat, 
from  the  Florentine  model  ;  and  all  of  equal  fpan ;  a  mode  of  building  incomparably 
more  elegant,  and  more  ftriking  than  our  fyftem  of  di^fferent  fized  arches.  To  the 
machine  at  Marly ;  which  ceafes  to  make  the  leafl  inipreilion.  Madame  du  Barre's 
refidence,  Lufienne^'  is  on  the  hill  juft  above  this  machine  }  fhe  has  built  a  pavilioa 
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on  the  brow  of  the  declivity,  for  commanding  the  profpefl:,  fitted  up  and  decorated 
with  much  elegance.  There  is  a  table  formed  of  Seve  porcelain,  exquifitely  done. 
.1  forget  how  many  thoufand  louis  d'ors  it  coft.  The  French,  to  whom  I  fpoke  of  Lu- 
iienne,  exclaimed  againft  miftreffes  and  extravagance  with  more  violence  than  reafon 
in  niy  opinion.  Who,  in  common  fenfe,  would  deny  a  king  the  amufjment  of  a  mit 
trefs,  provided  he  did  not  make  a  bufmefs  of  his  play-thing.  Mais  Frederic  k  Grand 
avoit  il  une  maitrefe^  lui  fafoit-il  batir  de  pavilions^  et  les  meubloiuil  de  tables  de  porce^ 
laine?  No  :  but  he  had  that  which  was  fifty  times  worfe  :  a  king  had  better  make  love 
jto  a  handfome  woman  than  to  one  of  his  neighbour's  provinces.  The  king  of  Pruflia^s 
miftrefs  coft  an  hundred  millions  fterling,  and  the  lives  of  500,000  men  ;  and  before 
the  reign  of  that  miftrefs  is  over,  may  yet  coft  as  much  more.  The  greateft  genius  and 
talents  are  lighter  than  a  feather,  weighed  philofophically,  if  rapine,  war,  and  conqueft 
be  theeflPefts  of  them. 

To  St.  Germain's,  the  terrace  of  which  is  very  fine.     Monfieur  de  Brouffonet  met 
me  here,  and  we  dined  with  Monfieur  Breton,  at  the  Marechal  due  de  Noailles,  who 
has  a  good  colleftion  of  curious  plants.     Here  is  the  fineft  fophora  japonifca  I  have  feen. 
\o  miles. 

The  23d.  To  Trianon,  to  view  the  Queen's  Jardin  Anglois.  I  had  a  letter  to 
Monfieur  Richard,  which  procured  admittance.  It  contains  about  one  hundred  acres, 
difpof^d  in  the  tafte  of  what  we  read  of  in  books  of  Chinefe  gardening,  whence  it  is 
fuppofed  the  Englifli  ftyle  was  taken.  There  is  more  of  Sir  William  Chambers  here 
than  of  Mr.  Brown — more  effort  tfian  nature— and  more  expence  than  tafte.  It  is  not' 
eafy  to  conceive  any  thing  that  art  can  introduce  in  a  garden  that  is  not  here;  woods, 
Tccks,  lawns,  lakes,  rivers,  iflands,  cafcades,  grottos,  walks,  temples,  and  even  villages. 
There  are  parts  of  the  defign  very  pretty,  and  well  executed.  The  only  fault  is  too 
much  crouding,  which  has  led  to  another,  that  of  cutting  the  lawn  by  two  many  gra- 
vel walks,  an  error  to  be  feen  in  almoft  every  garden  I  have  met  with  in  France.  But 
the  glory  of  La  Petite  Trianon  is  the  exotic  trees  and  flirubs.  The  world  has  been  fuc- 
cefsfully  rifled  to  decorate  it.  Here  are  curious  and  beautiful  ones  to  pleafe  the  eye  of 
Ignorance ;  and  to  exercife  the  memory  of  fcience.  Of  the  buildings,  the  temple  of 
Juove  is  truly  elegant. 

Again  to  Verfailles.  In  viewing  the  king's  apartment,  which  he  had  not  left  a  quar- 
ter oT  an  hour,  with  thofe  flight  traits  of  diforder  that  lfi«wed  he  lived  in  ir,  it  was 
amufing  to  fee  the  blackguard  figures  that  were  walking  uncontrouled  about  the  pa- 
lace, and  even  in  his  bed-chamber ;  men  whofe  rags  betrayed  them  to  be  in  the  laft 
jftage  of  poverty,  and  I  was  the  only  perfon  that  flared  and  wondered  how  they  got 
thither.  It  is  impoflible  not  to  like  this  carelefs  indiflference  and  freedom  from  fuf* 
picion.  One  loves  the  mafter  of  the  houfe,  who  would  not  be  hurt  or  offended  at  fee- 
mg  his  apartment  thus  occupied,  if  he  returned  fuddenly  j  for  if  there  were  danger  of 
tfiis,  the  intrufion  would  be  prevented.  This  is  certainly  a  feature  of  tbi.^  good  tem. 
per  which  appears  to  me  fo  vifible  every  where  in  France.  I  defired  to  fee  the  Queen's 
apartments,  but  I  could  not.  Is  her  majefty  in  it  ?  No.  Why  then  not  fee  it  as  well 
as  the  King's.  Ma  foi^  MonJ.  c^eji  un  autre  chofe.  Ramble  through  the  gardens*  and 
by  the  grand  canal,  with  ablblute  aftprufliment  at  the  exaggeration  of  writers  and  tra- 
vellers. There  is  magnificence  In  the  quarter  of  the  orangerie,  but  no  beauty  any 
where ;  there  are  fome  ftatues  good  enough  to  be  wiflied  under  cover.  The  extent 
and  breadth  of  the  canal  are  nothing  to  the  eye  j  and  it  is  not  in  fuch  good  repair  as  a 
JFarmer's  horfe-pond.  The  menagerie  is  well  enough,  but  nothing  great.  Let  thpfe 
who  defire  that  the  buildings  and  eftablifliments  of  Louis  XIV.  fliouid  continue  the 
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impreflion  made  by  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  go  to  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and  by  no 
means  to  Verfailles.     Return  to  Paris.  14  miles. 

The  24th.  With  Monfieur  de  Brouffonet  to  the  king's  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory  and 
the  botanical  garden,  which  is  in  beautiful  order.  Its  riches  are  well  known,  and  the 
politenefs  of  Monfieur  Thouin,  which  is  that  of  a  mod  amiable  difpofition,  renders 
this  garden  the  fcene  of  other  rational  pleafures  befides  thofe  of  botany.  Dine  at  the 
Invahdes,  with  Monfieur  Parmentier,  the  celebrated  author  of  many  oeconomical 
works,  particularly  on  the  boulangerie  of  France.  This  gentleman,  to  a  confider- 
able  mafs  of  ufeful  knowledge,  adds  a  great  deal  of  that  fire  and  vivacity  for  which 
his  nation  has  been  diftinguifhed,  but  which  I  have  not  recognized  fo  of(en  as  I  ex* 
pefted.  , 

The  25th.  This  great  city  appears  to  be  in  many  refpefts  the  mod  ineligible  and  in- 
convenient for  the  refidence  of  a  perfon  of  fmall  fortune  of  any  that  I  have  feen ;  and 
by  far  inferior  to  London.  The  ftreets  are  very  narrow,  and  many  of  them  crowded,- 
nine-tenths  dirty,  and  all  without  foot-pavements.  Walking,  which  in  London  is  fo 
pleafant  and  fo  clean,  that  ladies  do  it  every  day,  is  here  a  toil  and  htigue  to  a  man^- 
and  an  impoffibility  to  a  welldreffed  woman.  The  coaches  are  numerous,  and  what 
is  much  worfe,  there  is  an  infinity  of  one-horfe  cabriolets,  which  are  driven  by  young' 
men  of  fafliion  and  their  imitators,  alike  fools,  with  fuch  rapidity  as  to  be  real  nui* 
fiances,  and  render  the  ftreets  exceedingly  dangerous,  without  an  inceflant  caution. 
I  faw  a  poor  child  run  over  and  probably  killed, .  and  have  been  myfelf  many  times 
blackened  with  the  mud  of  the  kennels.  This  beggarly  praftice  of  driving  a  one- 
horfe  booby  hutch  about  the  ftreets  of  a  great  capital,  flows  either  from  poverty,  or  a 
wretched  and  defpicable  oeconomy  ;  nor  is  it  poflible  to.fpeak  of  it  Vihh  too  much  fe*' 
verity.  If  young  noblemen  at  London  were  to  drive  their  chaifes  in  ftreets  without 
foot-ways,  a$  their  brethren  do  at  Paris,  they  would  fpeedily  and  juftly  get  very  welF 
threfhed,  or  rolled  in  the  kennel.  This  circumftance  renders  Paris  an  ineligible  refi- 
dence for  perfons,  particularly  families  that  cannot  afford  tp  keep  a  coach ;  a  conve-- 
nience  which  is  as  dear  as  at  London.  The  fiacres,  hackney-coaches,  are  much  worfe 
than  at  that  city ;  and  chairs  there  are  none,  for  they  would  be  driven  down  in  the 
ftreets.  To  this  circumftance  alfo  k  muft  be  afcribed,  that  all  perfons  of  fmall  or  mo- 
derate fortune,  are  forced  to  drefs  in  black,  with  black  ftockings ;  the  dulky  hue  of 
this  in  company  is  not  fo  difagreeable  a  circumftance  as  being  too  great  a  diilindion ; 
too  clear  a  line  drawn  in  company  between  a  man  that  has  a  good  fortune,  and  another 
that  has  not.  -  With  the  pride,  arrogance,  and  ilLtemper  of  Englifli  wealth  this  could; 
not  be  borne ;  but  the  prevailing  good  humour  of  the  French  ealfes  all  fuch  ontoward 
circumftances.  Lodgings  are  not  half  fo  good  as  at  London,  yet  confiderably  dearer; 
If  you  do  not  hire  a  whole  fuit  of  rooms  at  an  hotel,  you  muft  probably  mount  three,* 
four,  or  five  pair  of  ftairs,  and  in  general  have  nothing  but  a  bed-chamber.  After  the 
horrid  fatigue  of  the  ftreets,  fuch  an  elevation  is  a  delegable  circumftance.  You  muft 
fearch  with  trouble  befoi;e  you  will  be  lodged  in  a  private  family,  as  gentlemen  ufually 
are  at  London,  and  pay  a  higher  price.  Servants*  wages  are  about  the  fame  as  at'  that 
city.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Paris  (hould  have  thefe  difadvantages,  for  in  other  re- 
fpecls  I  take  it  to  be  a  moft  eligible  refidence  for  fuch  as  prefer  a  great  city.  The  ib-  . 
ciety  for  a  man  of  letters,  or  who  has  any  fcientific  purfuit>  cannot  be  exceeded.  The 
intercourfe  between  fuch  mea  and  the  great,  which,  if  it  be  not  upon  an  equal  footings 
ought  never  to  cxift  at  all,  is  relpedlable.  Perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  pay  an  attentio.i 
to  Icience  and  literature,  and  emulate  the  charader  they  confer.  I  fliould  pity  the  man 
who  expeded,  without  other  advantages  ot  a  very  different  nature,  to  be  well  received 
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in  a  brilliant  cirtle  at  London,'  becaufe  he  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  But 
this  would  not  be  the  cafe  with  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  ;  he  i& 
fure  of  a  good  reception  every  where.  Perhaps  this  contraft  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  on  the  diSerence  of  the  governments  of  the  two  countries.  Politics  are  too  much 
attended  to  in  England,  to  allow  a  due  refpeft  to  be  paid  to  any  thing  elfe;  and  (hould 
the  French  eftablifli  a  freer  government,  academicians  will  not  be  h^d  in  fuch  eftima- 
tion,  when  rivalled  in  the  public  efteem  by  the  orators  who  hold  forth  liberty  and  pro- 
perty in  a  free  parliament. 

-  The  28th.  Quit  Paris,  and  take  the  road  to  Flanders.  Monfieur  de  Brouflbnet 
was  fo  obliging  as  to  accompany  me  to  Dugny,  to  view  the  farm  of  Monfieur  Crettc 
de  Palluel,  a  very  intelligent  cultivator.  Take  the  road  to  Senlis :  at  Dammertin,  I 
met  by  accident  a  French  gentleman,  a  Monfieur  du  Pre  du  St.  Cotin.  .Hearing 
me  converfing  with  a  farmer  on  agriculture,  he  introduced  himfelf  as  an  amateur, 
gave  me  an  account  of  feveral  experiments  he  had  made  on  his  eftate  in  Champagne, 
and  promifed  a  more  particular  detail ;  hi  which  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
22  miles.  .  " 

The  29th.  Pafs  Nanteul,  where  the  Prince  of  Conde  has  a  chateau,  to  Villes-Cote- 
rets,  in  the  midft  of  immenfe  forefts  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  crop  of 
this  country.,  therefore,  is  princes  of  the  blood  j  that  is  to  fay,  hares,  pheafants,  deer, 
boars!— 26  miles. . 

The  30th.  SoifTons  feems  a  poor  town,  without  manufaftures,  and  chiefly  fupported 
by  a  corn  trade,  which  goes  hence  by  water  to  Paris  and  Rouen,—— 25  miles. 

The  31ft.  Coucy  is  beautifully  fituated  on  a  hill,  with  a  fine  vale  winding  befide  it* 
At  St.  Gobin,  which  is  in  the  midft  of  great  woods,  I  viewed  the  fabric  of  plate  glafs, 
the  greateft  in  the  world.  I  was  in  high  luck,  arriving  about  half  an  hour  before. they 
J?egan  to  run  glaflesfor  the  day.  Pafs  La  Fere.  Reach  St.  Quintin,  where  are  con- 
fiderable  manufaftures  that  employed  me  all  the  afternoon.  From  St.  Gobin  are  the 
moft  beautiful  flate  roofs  I  have  any  where  feen. 30  miles. 

November  i.  Near  Belle  Angloife  I  turned  afide  half  a  league  to  view  the  canal  of 
•picardy,  of  which  I  had  heard  much.  In  pafling  from  St.  Quintin  to  Cambray  the 
country  rifes,  fo  that  it  was  neceflary  to  carry  it  in  a  tunnel  under  ground  for  a  confi- 
^erable  depth,  even  under  many  vales  as  well  as  hills.  In  one  of  thefe  vallies  there 
is  an  opening  for  vifiting  it  by  an  arched  ftair-cafe,  on  which  I  defcended  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  fteps  to  the  canal ;  and  as  this  valley  is  much  below  the  adjacent  and 
other  hills,  the  great  depth  at  which  it  is  digged  may  be  conceived.  Over  the  door  of 
thedefcent,  is  the  following  infcription*:—"  L'Ann.  1781.— Monf.  le  Comte  d*Agay 
ctant  intendant  de  cette  province,  Monf.  Laurent  de  Lionni  €tant  diredleur  de  Tanciea 
>&  nouveau  canaille  Picardie,  &  Monf.  le  Champrofe  infpedeur,  Jofeph  IL  Empereur 
Roi  des  Romaines,  a  parcouru  en  batteau  le  canal  (bus  terrain  depuis  cet  endroit  jufques 
au  puit.  No.  20,  le  28,  &  a  temoigne  fa  fatisfaftion  d'avoir  vu  cet  ouvrage  en  ces 
termes  :  *  Je  fuislier  d'etre  homme,  quand  je  vois  qu'un  de  mes  femblables  a  ofc  ima- 
^iner  &  executer  un  oiivrages  aufli  vafte  et  auffi  hardie.  Cette  idea  me  leve  Tame.*  ** 
—Thefe  three  Meffieurs  lead  the  dance  here  in  a  very  French  ftyle.  The  great  Jofeph  fol- 
lows humbly  in  their  train ;  and  as  to  poor  Louis  XVL  rit  whofe  expence  the  whole  was 
done,  thefe  gentlemen  certainly  thought  that  no  name  lefs  than  that  of  an  emperor 
ought  to  he  annexed  to  theirs.  When  infcriptions  are  fixed  to  public  works,  no 
names  ought  to  be  permitted  but  thofe  of  the  king,  whofe  merit  patronizes,  ind  of  the 
engineer  or  artift  whofe  genius  executes  the  work.  As  to  a  mob  of  intendants,  direfl:- 
ors,  and  inrpe^ors,  let  them  be  forgotten.    The  canal  at  this  pla<;e  is  ten  French  feet 
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wide  and  twelve  high,  hewn  entirely  out  of  the  chalk  rock,  imbedded,  in  which  are 
many  flints — no  mafonry.  There  is  only  a  fmall  part  finifiied  of  ten  toifes  long  for  a 
pattern,  twenty  feet  broad,  and  twenty  high.  Five  thoufand  toifes  are  already  done 
in  the  manner  of  that  part  which  I  viewed ;  and  the  whole  diflance  under  ground, 
when  the  tunnel  will  be  complete,  is  feven  thoufand  and. twenty  toifes  (each  fix  feet) 
or  about  nine  miles.  It  has  already  coft  j, 200,000  livres  (52,500!.)  and  there  want 
2,500,000  livres  (^09,3751.)  to  complete  it  5  fo  that  the  total  eftimate  is  near  four  mil- 
lions. It  is  executed  by  fliafts.  At  prefent  there  are  not  above  five  or  fix  inches  of 
water  in  it.  This  great  work  has  flood  ftill  entirely  fince  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Archbifhop  of  Toulouze.  When  we  fee  fuch  works  ftand  ftill  for  want  of  money, 
we  fliail  reafonably  be  inclined  to  a(k,  what  are  the  fervices  that  continue  fupplied  ? 
and  to  conclude,  that  amongft  kings,  and  minifters,  and  nations,  ceconomy  is  the 
firft  virtue:  — without  it,  genius  is  a  meteor;  viSory  a  found;  and  all  courtly  fplen- 
dour  a  public  robbery. 

At  Cambray,  view  the  manufaSure.  Thefe  frontier  towns  of  Flanders  are  built  in 
the  old  ftyle,  but  the  ftreets  broad,  handfome,  well  paved,  and  lighted,  I  need  not 
obferve,  that  all  are  fortified,  and  that  every  ftep  in  this  country  has  been  rendered 
famous  or  infamous  according  to  the  feelings  of  the  fpeSator,  by  many  of  the  bloodieft 
wars  that  have  difgraced  and  exhaufted  chriftendom.  At  the  hotel  de  Bourbon  I  was 
well  lodged,  fed,  and  attended  :   an  excellent  inn.  2a  miles. 

The  2d.  Pafs  Bouchaine  to  Valenciennes,  another  old  town,  which,  like  the  reft  of 
the  Flemifli  ones,  manifefts  more  the  wealth  of  former  than  of  prefent  times.— :  8 
miles. 

The  3d,  to  Orchees  ;  and  the  4th  to  Lifle,  which  is  furroundedl)y  more  windmills 
for  fqueezing  out  the  oil  of  colefeed,  than  are  probably  to  be  feen  any  where  elfe  in 
the  world.  Pafs  fewer  drawbridges  and  works  of  fortification  here  than  at  Calais; 
the  great  ftrength  of  this  place  is  in  its  mines  and  other  fouteraines.  In  the  evening 
to  the  play. 

The  cry  here  for  a  war  with  England  amazed  me.  Every  one  I  talked  with  iaid, 
it  was  beyond  a  doubt  the  Engliih  had  called  the  Pruftian  armv  into  Holland;  and 
that  the  motives  in  France  for  a  war  were  numerous  and  manifelt.  It  is  eafy  enough 
to  difcover,  that  the  origin  of  all  this  violence  is  the  commercial  treaty,  which  is  ex- 
ecrated here,  as  the  moft  fatal  ftroke  to  their  manufadures  they  ever  experienced. 
Thefe  people  have  the  true  monopolizing  ideas;  they  would  involve  four-and-twenty 
millions  of  people  in  the  cert'iin  miferies  of  a  war,  rather  than  fee  the  intereft  of  thofe 
who  confume  fabrics,  preferred  to  the  intereft  of  thofe  who  make  theni.  The  advan* 
tages  reaped  by  four-and-twjenty  millions  of  confumers  are  fuppofed  to  be  lighter  than  a 
feather,  compared  with  the  inconveniences  fuftained  by  half  a  million  of  manufadurei^ 
Meet  many  fmall  carts  in  the  town,  drawn  each  by  a  dog  :  1  was  told  by  the  owner 
of  one,  what  appears  to  me  incredible,  that  his  dog  would  draw  7oolb.  half  a  league. 
The  wheels  of  thefe  carts  are  very  high,  relative  to  the  height  of  the  dog,  fo  that  his 
cheft  is  a  good  deal  below  the  axle. 

The  6th.  In  leaving  Lifle,  the  reparation  of  a  "bridge  made  me  tike  a  road  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  clofe  under  the  works  of  the  citadel.  They  appear  to  be  very  nu- 
merous,  and  the  fituation  exceedingly  advantageous,  on  a  gently  rifing  ground,  fur- 
rounded  by  low  watery  meadows,  which  may  with  eafe  be  drowned.  Pafs  Dampen* 
tiers,  a  large  paved  town.     Sleep  at  Mont  CaffeL         30  miles. 

The  7th.  Caffel  is  on  the  fummit  of  the  only  hill  in  Flanders.  They  are  now  re- 
pairing the  balbn  at  Dunkirk,  fo  famous  in  hiftory  for  an  imperioufnefs  in  England, 
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which  flie  muft  have  paid  dearly  for.  Dunkirk,  Gibraltar,  and  the  (latGe  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  the  Place  de  Vidoire,  1  place  in  the  lame  political  clafs  of  national  arrogance. 
Many  men  are  now  at  work  on  this  bafon,  and,  when  fmifhed,  it  will  not  contain 
more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  frigates ;  and  appears,  to  an  unlearned  eye,  a  ridxu- 
lous  objeft  for  the  jealoufy  of  a  great  nation,  "unltjfs  it  profeffed  to  be  jealous  of  priva- 
teers.'— I  made  enquiries  concerning  the  import  of  wool  from  England,  and  was  af- 
fured  that  it  was  a  very  trifling  objedl.  I  may  here  obferve,  that  when  I  left  the  town, 
my  little  cloak-bag  was  examined  as  fcrupuloufly  as  if  I  had  juft  left  England  with  a 
cargo  of  prohibited  goods,  and  again  at  a  fort  two  miles  off.  Dunkirk  being  a  free 
port,  the  cuftom-houfe  is  at  the  gates.  What  are  we  to  think  of  our  woollen  manu- 
fafturers  in  England,  when  fuing  for  their  wool-bill,  of  infamous  memory,  they 
brought  one  Thomas  Wilkinfon  from  Dunkirk  quay,  to  the  bar  of  the  Englilh  Houfe 
of  Lords  to  fwear,  that  wool  pafles  from  Dunkirk  without  entry,  duty,  or  any 
thing  being  required,  at  double  cuftom-houfes,  for  a  check  on  each  other,  where 
they  examine  even  a  cloak-bag  ?  On  fuch  evidence,  did  our  legiflature,  in  the  true 
ihop-keeping  fpirit,  pafs  an  aft  of  fines,  pains,  and  penalties  rfgainft  all  the  wool- grow- 
ers of  England.  Walk  to  Roffendal  near  the  town,  where  Monf.  le  Brun  has  an  ini- 
provement  on  the  Dunes,  which  he  very  obligingly  (hewed  me.  Between  the  town 
and  that  place  is  a  great  number  of  neat  little  houfes,  built  each  with  its.garden,  and 
one  or  two  fields  enclofed  of  moft  wretched  blowing  Dune  fand,  naturally  as  white 
asihow,  but  improved  by  induftry.  The  magic  of  property  turns  fand  to  gold. 
18  mile?. 

The  8th.  Leave  Dunkirk,  where  the  Concierge  a  good  inn,  as  indeed  I  have  found 
all  in  Flanders.  Pafs  Gravelline,  which,  to  my  unlearned  eyes,  feems  the  flrongefl: 
place  liiave  yet  feen,  at  leaft  the  works  above  ground  are  more  numerous  than  at 
any  other.  Ditches,  ramparts,  and  drawbridges  without  end.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
art  military  I  like :  it  implies  defence.  If  Gengifchan  or  Tamerlane  had'  met  with 
fuch  places  as  Gravelline  or  Lille  in  their  way,  where  would  their  conquefts  and  ex- 
tirpations of  the  human  race  have  been  ?•— — Reach  Calais.  And  here  ends  a  jour- 
ney whiqh  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  pleafure,  and  more  information  than  1  fhould 
have  expefted  in  a  kingdom  not  fo  well  cultivated  as  our  own.  It  has  been  the  firft 
of  my  foreign  travels ;  and  has  with  me  confirmed  the  idea,  that  to  know  our  own 
country  well,  we  muft  fee  fomething  of  others.  Nations  figure  by  comparifon  ;  and' 
thofe  ought  to  be  efteemed  the  benefadors  of  the  human  race,  who  have  moft  efta- 
bliflied  public  profperity  on  the  bafis  of  j>rivate  happinefs.  To  afcertain  how  far  this 
has  been  the  cafe  with  the  French,  has  been  one  material  objeft  of  my  tour.  It  is  aa 
enquiry  of  great  and  complex  range;  but  a  fingle  excurfion  is  too  little  totruft  to.. 
I  muft  come  again  and  again  before  I  venture  conclufions.— — 25  miles. 

Wait  at  Deffeins  three  days  for  ^  wind  (the  Duke  and  Duchefs  of  Gloucefter  are 
in  the  fame  inn  and  fituation)  and  for  a  pacquet.  A  captain  behaved  (habbily :  de-- 
ceived  me,  and  was  hired  by  a  family  that  would  admit  nobody  but  themfelves :: 
—-I  did  not  alk  what  nation  this,  family  was  of. — Dover— London— Bradfield;—* 
and  have  more  pleafure  in  giving  my  little  girl  a  French  dol^  than  m  viewing  Ver-*. 
failles^ 

THE  long  journey  1  had  laft  year  taken  in  France  fiiggefted  a  variety  of  refl'ecKbns^. 
on  the  agriculture,  and  oa  the  fources  and  progrefs  of  national  prolperity  ia  that  king- 
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dom  ;  in  fpite  oiF  myfelf,  thefe  ideas  fermented  in  my  mind ;  and  while  I  was  drawing 
conclufions  relative  to  the  political  date  of  that  great  country,  in  every  circumftance 
connefted  with  its  hufbandry,  I  found,  at  each  moment  of  my  refledioa,  the  impor- 
tance of  making  as  regular  a  furvey  of  the  whole  as  was  poflible  for  a  traveller  to' 
eflfeft.  Thus  infligated,  I  determined  to  attempt  finifhing  what  I  had  fortunately 
enough  begun. 

July  30.  LeftBradfield  ;  and  arived  at  Calais.— 161  miles. 
Augufl:  5.  The  next  day  I  took  the  road  to  St.  Omers.  Pafs  the  bridge  Sans  Pa- 
reil,  which  ferves  a  double  purpofe,  pafling  two  ftreams  at  once ;  but  it  has  been 
praifed  beyond  its  merit,  and  cod  more  than  it  was  worth.  St.  Omers  contains  little 
deferving  notice ;  and,  if  I  could  dire<Sl  the  legillatures  of  England  and  Ireland,  fhould 
contain  ftill  lefs : — why  are  catholics  to  emigrate  in  order  to  be  ill  educated  abroady 
indead  of  being  allowed  inftitutions  that  would  educate  them  well  at  home  ?     Tha 

country  is  feen  to  advantage  from  St.  Bertin's  fteeple. 25  miles. 

The  7th.  The  canal  of  St.  Omers  is  carried  up  a  hill  by  a  feries  of  fluices.  To- 
Aire,  and  LilHers,  and  Bethune,  towns  well  known  in  military  ftory.— — 25  miles. 

The  8th.  The  country  changes,  now  a  champaign ;  from  Bethune  to  Arras  an  ad« 
mirable  gravel  road.  At  the  laft  town  there  is  nothing  but  the  great  and  rich  abbey 
of  Var,>  and  this  they  would  not  (hew  me— it  was  not  the  right  day — or  fomefrivo* 

lous  excufe.     The  cathedral  is  nothing. 17  J  miles. 

The  9th.  Market-day  ;  coming  out  of  the  town  I  met  at  lead  an  hundred  afles, 
fome  loaded  with  a  bag,  others  a  fack,  but  all  apparently  with  a  trifling  burthen,  and 
fwarms  of  men  and  women.  This  is  called  a  market,  bein^  plentifully  fupplied  ;  but 
a  great  proportion  of  all  the  labour  of  a  country  is  idle  in  the  midd  of  harved,  to 
fupply  a  town  which  in  England  would  be  fed  by  ^^V  of  the  people :  whenever  tKis 
fwarm  of  triflers  buz  in  a  market, 'I  take  a  minute  and  vicious  dividon  of  the  foil  for 
granted.  Here  my  only  companion  de  voyage^  the  Englifli  mare  that  carries  me,  dif- 
clofes  by  her  eje  a  fecret  not  the  mod  agreeable,  that  flie  is  going  rapidly  blind.  She 
is  moon-eyed  ;  but  our  fool  of  a  Bury  farrier  aflured  me  I  was  fafe  for  above  a  twelve* 
month.  It  mud  be  confefled  this  is  one  of  thofe  agreeable  lituations  which  not  many 
will  believe  a  man  would  put  himfelf  into.  Mafoy  !  this  is  a  piece  of  my  good  luck ; 
•—the  journey  at  bed  is  but  a  drudgery,  that  others  are  paid  for  performing  on  a  good 
horfe,  and  I  myfelf  pay  for  doing  it  on  a  blind  one;— I  (hall  feel  this  inconvenience 

perhaps  at  the  expence  of  my  neck. 20  miles.  ' 

The  loth.  To  Amiens.  Mr.  Fox  flept  here  lad  night,  and  it  was  amufing  to  hear 
the  converfatioi^  at  the  table  d'h6te ;  they  wondered  that  fo  great  a  man  fnould  not 
travel  in  a  greater  dile : — I  alked.what  was  his  dUe  ?  Monfieur  and  Madame  were 
in  an  Englifh  pod-chaife,  and  the  fille  and  valet  do  chamber  in  a  cabriolet,  with  a 
French  courier  to  have  horfes  ready.  What  would  they  have?  but  a  dile  both  of 
comfort  and  amufement  \  A  plague  on  a  blind  mare ! — ^But  I  have  worked  through 
life  ;  and  he  talks. 

The  1  ith.  By  Poix  to  Aumale ;  enter  Normandy.— .25  mile& 
The  1 2th.  Thence  to  Newchaiel,  by  for  the  fined  country  (ince  Calais.    Pafs  many 
villas  of  Rouen  merchants.— —40  miles. 

The  13th.  They  are  right  to  have  country  villas — to  get  out  of  this  great  ugly, 
dinking,  clofe,  and  ill  built  town,  which  is  full  of  nothmg  but  dirt  and  indudry. 
What  a  pidure  of  new  buildings  does  a  flourilhing  and  manufaduring  town  in  England 
exhibit  1  The  choir  of  the  cathedral  is  furrounded  by  a  mod  magnificent  railing  of 
folid  brais*    They  (hew  the  monument  of  RoUo,  the  iird  Duke  of  Normandy,  and 
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of  his  fon  ;  of  William  Longfword  ;  alfo  thofe  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion ;  his  brother 
Henry ;.  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  France  ;  of  their  own  King  Henry  V.;  of  the 
Cardinal-  d*Amboife,  jninifter  of  Louis  XtL     The  altar-piece  is  an  adoration  of  the 
fliepherds,  by  Philip  of  Champagne.     Rouen  is  dearer  than  Paris,  and  therefore  it  is 
neceffary  for  the  pockets  of  the  people  that  their  bellies  (hould  be  wholefomely  pinched* 
At  the  table  d^h6te,  at  the  hotel  pomme  du  pin  we  fat  down,  fixteen,  to  the  following 
dinner :  a  foup^  about  31b.  of  bouilli,  one  fowl,  one  duck,  a  fmall  fricaifee  of  chicken,  a^ 
rote  of  veal,  or  about  alb.  and  two  other  fmall  plates  with  iailad:  the  price  45/I  and 
ao/I  more  for  a  pint  of  wine  ;  at  an  ordinary  of  2od.  a  head  in  England  there  would 
be  a  piece  of  meat  which  would,  literally  fpeaking,  outweigh  this  whole  dinner!     The 
ducks  were  fwept  clean  fo  quickly,  that  I  moved  from  table  without  half  a  dinner. 
Such  tables  d*h6tes  are  among  the  cheap  things  of  France !     Of  all  fonibres  ^nd  tribes 
meetings  a  French  table  d'hote  is  foremoft ;  for  eight  minutes  a  dead  filence,  and  as  to 
the  politenefs  of  addrefling  a  converfation  to  a  foreigner,  he  will  look  for  it  in  vain. 
Not  a  fingle  word  has  any  where  been  faid  to  me  unlefs  to  anfwer  fome  queftion ::. 
Rouen  not  Angular  in  this.     The  parlianient-houfe  here  is  fiiut  up, 'and  its  members 
exiled  a  month  pad  to  their  country  feats,  becaufe  they  would  not  regifter  the  edift  forr 
a  new  land-tax*    I  enquired  much  intp  the  common  fentiments  of  the  people,  and  found 
that  the  King  perfonally  from  having  been  here,  is  more  popular  than  the  Parliament^ . 
to  whom  they  attribute  the  general  deamefs  of  every  thing.     Called  on  Monf.  d^Am«- 
boumay,  the  author  of  a  treatife  or  ufmg  madder  green  inftead  of  dried,,  and  had  the 
pleafure  of  a  long  converfation  with  him. on  various  farming. topics,,  interefting  to  my 
enquiries. 

The  I4tb.  To  Barentin,  through  abundance  of  apple  and  pear-trees,  and  a. country v 
better  than  the  hufbandry  ;  to  Yveout  richer,  but  miferable  management.-^ — 21  miles. 

•  The  J 5th.  Country.the  fame  to  Bolbeck  ;-  their  inclofures  remind  me  of  Ireland,  the  * 
fence  is  a  high  broad  parapet  bank,  very  well  planted  with  hedges. and  oak  and  beech  - 
trees.  .  All  the  way  from  Rouen  there  is  a  fcattering  of  country  feats,  which  I  am  glad 
to  fee  J   farm-houfes  and  cottages  every  where,  and  the  cotton  manufaaure-  in  all. 
Continues  the  fame  to  Harfleur..    To  Havre  de  Grace,  the  approach  ftrongly  marks  a . 
'  very  floorifbing  place:   the  hills  are  almoft  covered  with  little  new  built  villas,  and  . 
Riany  more  are  building;,  fome  are  fo  clofe  as  to  form  almoft  ftreets,  and  confiderable 
additions  are  alfo  making  to  the  towR«— 30  miles.. 

The  i$th.  Enquiries  are  not  neceffary  to  find  out  the  profperity  of  this  town ;  it  is  ^ 
nothing  equivocal  n  fuller  of  motion,  life,  and  activity,  than  any  place  I  have  been  at  in  . 
France.  A  houfe  here,  >  which  in  1779  kt  without  any  fine  on  a  leafe'of  fix  years  for 
^40  Kvres  per  aanum,  was  lately  let  for  three  years  at  600  hvres,  which  xwelve  years 
paft  was  to  be  had  at  44  livres.  The  harbour's  mouth  is  narrow  and  formed  by  a 
mole,  but  it  enlarges  into  two  oblong  bafons  of  .greater  breadth ; .  thefe  are  full  of  fliips^ 
to  the  number  of  fome  hundreds,  and  the  quays  around  are  thronged  with  bufinefs^-all 
burry,  buftle,  and  animation.  They  fay  a  fifty  gun  ihip  can  enter^  but  I  fuppofe  without 
her  guns.  What  is  better,  they  have  merchant-men  of  five  and  fix  hundred  ton^ :  the 
ftate  of  the  harbour  has  however  given  them  much  alarm  and  perplexity ; .  if  nothing 
had  been  done  to  improve  it,  the  month  would  have  been  filled  up  with  fand,  an  in- 
creating  evil  ^  to  remedy  which,  many  engineers  have  been  confulted.  The  want  of  a 
back  water  to  wafiiit  ojat  is  lb  great,  that  they  art  now^  at  the  King*s  expence,  forming 
a  moft  noble  and  magnificent  work,  a  vaft  bafon,  walled  oflFfrom  the  ocean,  or  rather 
an  indofure  of  it  by  folid  mafcmry,  feven  hundred  yards  long^  five  yards  broad,,  and 
ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  fea  at  high  watery  axid  for  four  hundred 
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yards  more  it  confifts  of  two  exterior  walls,  each  three  yards  broad,  and  filled  up  feven 
yards  wide  between  them  with  eajth  ;  by  means  of  this  new  and  enormous  bafon,  they 
will  have  an  artificial  back-water,  capable,  they  calculate,  of  fweeping  out  the  harboui-'s 
mouth  clean  from  all  obftruAions.  It  is  a  work  that  does  honour  to  the  kingdom. 
The  view  of  the  Seine  from  this  mole  is  ftriking;  it  is  five  miles  broad,  with  high  lands 
for  its  oppofite  Ihore  ^  and  the  chalk  cliffs  and  promontories,  that  recede  to  make  way 
for  rolling  its  vaft  tribute  to  the  ocean,  bold  and  noble. 

Wait  on  Monf.  I'Abbe  Dicquemarre,  the  celebrated  naturalift,  where  I  had  alfo  the 
pleafure  of  meeting  Mademoifelie  le  Maffon  le  Gloft,  author  of  fome  agreeable  perform* 
ances;  among  others,  Eniretienfur  le  Havre,  1781,  when  the  number  of  fouls  was  efti-  ' 
mated  at  25,000.     The  next  day  Monf.  le  Reifeicourt,  captaui  of  ihe.  corps  royale  du  ' 
Genie^  to  whom  alfo  I  had  letters,  introduced  me  to  Meflrs/Hombergs,  who  are  ranked  • 
among  the  mod  confiderable  merchants  of  France.     I  dined  with  them  at  one  of  their  • 
country-houfes,  meeting  a  numerous  company  and  fplendid  entertainment.     Thefe  gen- 
,  tiemen  have^wives  and  daughters,  coufins  and  friends,  cheerful,  pleafing,  and  well  ■ 
informed.     I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  quitting  them  fo  foon,  for  they  feemed  to  have  a  • 
ibciety  that  would  have  made  a  longer  refidence  agreeable  enough.     It  is  no  bad  pre- 
judice furely  to  like  people  that  like  England  ;  moil  of  them  have  been  there. — Ncus 
avons  affurement  en  France  de  belles  ^  d^agreeables  et  de  bonnes  cbofes^  mass  onirouve  une^ 
tflle  enh^e  dans  voire  nation. 

The  i8tb.  By  the  paffage-packet,  a  decked  veffel,  to  Honfleur,  feven  and  a  half 
miles,  which  we  made  with  a  ftrong  north  wind  in  an  hour,  the  river  being  rougher 
than  Lthought  a  river  could  be.  Honfleur  is  a  fmall  town,  full  of  induftry,  and  a  bafon 
fall  of  ftiips,  with  fome  Guinea-men  as  large  as  at  Havre.  At  Pont  au  de  Mer,  wait 
on  Monf.  Martin,  direftor  of  the  manicfa6iure  royale  of  leather.  I  faw  eight  or  ten 
Englifhmen  that  are  employed  here  (there  are  forty  in  all),  and  converfed  with  one 
frotn  Yorkftiire,  who  told  me  he  had  been  deceived  in  coming ;  for  though  they  are  * 
well  paid,  yet  they  find  things  very  dear,  inftead  of  very  cheap,  as  they  had  been  given 
to  underftand. — 20  miles. 

The  19th.- To  Eom  I'Eveque,  towards  which  town  the  country  is  richer,  that  is,  has  ^ 
morepafturage ;.  the  whole  has  Angular  features,  compofed  of  orchard  inclofures,  with 
hedges  fo  thick  and  excellent,  though  comjDofed  of  willow,  with  but  a  fprinkling  of 
thorns,  that  one  can  fcarcely  fee  through  them :  chateaus  are  fcattered,  and  forae  good,  • 
yet  the  road  is  villainous.     Pont  I'Eveque  is  fituated  in  the  Pays  d'Auge,  celebrated  for 
the  great  fertility  of  its  paftures.     To  Lifieux,  through  the  fame  rich  diftrift,  fences 
admirably  planted,  and  the  country  thick  inclofed  and  wooded. — At  the  hotel  d'An-. 
^eterre,  an  excellent  inn,  new,  clean,  and  well  fUrniflied  \  and  I  i^as  well  ferved  and  ' 
well  fed. — 26  miles. 

The  2oth.  To  Caen ;  the  road  paflfes  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  that  commands  the  rich  ' 
valley  of  Corbon,  (till  in  the  Pays  d'Auge,  the  moft  fertile  of  the  whole,  all  Is  under  > 
fine  Pdidu  bullocks,  which  would  figure  in  the  counties  of  Leicefter  or  No]:.thampton.  * 
•^sSmil^. 

The  21  ft*  The  Marquis  de  Guerchy,  whom  I  had  had  the  pleafure  o£  feeing  in 
Suffolk,  being  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Artois,  quartered  here,  I  waited  on  him^  he 
introduced  me  to  his  lady,  and  remarked,  that  as  it  was  the  fair  of  Guibray,  and  himfelf 
going  thither,  I  could  not  do  better  than  accompany  him,  fince  it  was  the  fecond  fair 
m  Ffance*  I  readily  agreed ;  in  our  way,  we  called  at  Bon,  and  dined  with  the  Mar* 
quk  of  Turgot,  elder  brother  of  the  juftly  celebrated  Comptroller  general:  this  gen- 
llemaui&iQ^thor  of  feme  memoirs.-  on  pla&ting,^publiihed  in  the  Trimeitres  of  the  Royal 
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Society  of  Paris ;  he  (lie wed  and  explained  to  us  all  his  plantations,  but  chiefly  prides 
himfelf  on  the  exotics ;  and  1  was  forry  to  find  in  proportion  not  to  their  promifed 
utility,  but  merely  to  their  rarity,  I  have  not  found  this  uncommon  in  France ;  and  it 
is  far  from  being  fo  in  England,  I  wiflied  every  moment  for  a  -long  walk  to  change 
the  convcrfation  from  trees  to  husbandry,  and  made  many  efforts,  but  all  in  vain*  In 
the  evening  to  the  fair  play-houfe — Richard  Ccsur  de  Lmi;  and  I  could  not  but  remark 
an  uncommon  number  of  pretty  women.  Is  there  no  antiquarian  that  deduces  Englifli 
beauty  from  the  mixture  of  Norman  blood  ?  or  who  thinks  with  Major  Jardine,  that 
nothing  improves  fo  much  ascrofling?  to  read  his  agreeable  book  of  travels,  one  would 
think  none  wanted,  and  yet  to  lobk  at  his  daughters,  and  hear  their  mufic,  it  would  be 
impoiTible  to  doubt  his  fyftem.  Supped  at  the  Marquis  d'EcougaPs,  at  his  chateau  a  la 
Frenaye*  ,  If  thefe  French  Marquifles  cannot  (hew  me  good  crops  of  corn  and  turnips, 
here  is  a  noble  one  of  fomething  elfe — of  beautiful  and  elegant  daughters,  the  charming 
copies  of  an  agreeable  mother :  the  whole  family  I  pronounced  at  the  firfl  fight  amiable : 
rhey  are  chearful,  pleafing,  interefting:  I  want  to  know  them  better,  but  it  is  the  fate 
•of  a  traveller  to  meet  opportunities  of  pleafure,  and  merely  fee  to  quit  them.  After 
fupper,  whiie  the  company  were  at  cards,  the  Marquis  converfed  on  topics  interefting 
to  my  entjuiries.  —  22|  miles. 

The  2 2d.  At  this  fair  of  Guibray,  merchandize  is  fold,  they  fay.  To  the  apiount  of 
fix  millions  (262,500!.)  but  at  that  of  Beaucaire  to  ten:  1  found  the  quantity  of 
Englifh  goods  confiderabie,  hard  and  queen's  ware ;  cloths  and  cottons.  A  dozen  of  - 
-common  plain  plates,  3  livres,  and  4  livres  for  a  French  imitation,  but  much  worfe  y 
I  afked  the  man  (a  Frenchman)  if  the  treaty  of  commerce  would  not  be  very  injurious 
with  fuch  a  diflFerence— C*g/?  precifement  le  contraire  Monf. — quelque  mauvaife  que  foit 
£ette  imitation^  on  na  encore  rien  fait  d^au/Jl  bien  en  France:   Vannee  frochaine  on  fera 

menx'-nous  per/edionnerons et  en  Jin  nous  remporterons  fUr  vous — I  believe  he  is  a 

very  good  politician,  and  that,  without  competition,  it  is  not  pofTible  to  perfeft  any 
iabric.  A  dozen  with  blue  or  green  edges,  Englifh,  5  livres  j[/I  Return  to  Caen; 
<line  with  the  Marquis  of  Guerchy,  Lieutenant- colonel.  Major,  &c.  of  the  regiment, 
and  their  wives  prefent,  a  large  and  agreeable  company.  View  the  Abbey  of  Benedic- 
tines, founded  by  William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  a  fpiendid  btiilding,  fubftantial,  maiTy, 
and  magnificent,  with  very  large  apartments,  and  ftone  ftair-cafes  worthy  of  a  palace. 
Sup  with  Monf.  du  Mefni,  captain  of  the  corps  de  Genie ^  to  whom  I  had  letters;  he  had 
introduced  me  to  the  Engineer  employed  on  the  new  port,  which  will  bring  (hips  of 
three  or  four  hundred  tons  to  Caen,  a  noble  work,  and  among  thofe  which  do  honour 
^o  France, 

The  73d.  Monf.  de  Guerchy  and  the  Abbcede  ■  ,  accompanied  me  to, view  Har- 
<ourt,  the  feat  of  the  Duke  d'Harcourt,  governor  of  Normandy,  and  of  the  Dauphin ; 
i  had  heard  it  called  the  fineft  Englifli  garden  in  France,  but  Ermenonville  will  not 
allow  that  xlaim,  though  not  near  its  equal  as  a  refidence.  Found  at  lift  a  horfe  to  try- 
in  order  to  profecute  my  journey  a  little  less  like  Don  Quixotte,  but  it  would  by  no 
means  do;  an  uneafy,  ftumbling  beaft,  at  a  price  that  would  have  bought  a  good  one;- 
fo  my  blind  friend  and  I  muft  jog  on  ftill  further. — 30  miles. 

T^e  a4th.  To  Bayeux ;  the  cathedral  has  three  towers,  one  of  which  is  very  light, 
elegant,  and  highly  ornamented . 

The  2^h  In  the  road  to  Carentan,  pafe  an  arm  of  the  fea  at  Iffigny,  which  is  ford* 
able.  At  *Carentan  1  found  myfelf  fo  ill,  from  accumulated  colds  I  fuppofe,  that  I  was 
ferioufly  afraid  of  being  laid  up — ^not  a  bone  without  its  aches;  and  a  horrid  dead 
ieaden  weight  all  over  me.    I  went  eai^^y  to  bed,  waflied  down  a  dofe  of  amimonial 
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powders,  which'  proved  fudorific  en^^ugh  to  let  me  profecute  my  journey.—- —23. 

miles. 

"~  The  26.  To  Volognes;  thence  to  Cherbourg,  a  thick  woodland,  much  like  Suffex. 

The  Marquis  dc  Guerchy  had  defired  me  to  call  on  Monf.  Doumerc,  a  great  improver 

at  Piefbutte  near  Cherbourg,  which  I  did;  but  he  was  then  at  Paris  :  however  his  bailiff, 

Monf.  Baillio,  with  great  civility  (hewed  me  the  lands,  and  explained  every  thing  ■ 

30  miles. 

The  27th.  Cherbourg.  I  had  Jetters  to  the  Duke  dg  Beuvron,  who  commands  here; 
to  the  Count  de  Chavagnac,  and  M.  de  Meufnier,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
tranflator  of  Cook's  Voyages ;  the  Count  is  in  the  country.  So  much  had  I  heard  of 
the  famous  works  erefting  to  form  a  harbour  here,  that  1  was  eager  to  view  them  with* 
out  the  lofs  of  a  moment :  the  Duke  favoured  me  with  an  order  for  that  purpofe  ;  I 
therefore  took  a  boat,  and  rowed  acrofs  the  artificial  harbour  formed  bv  the  celebrated 
cones.  As  it  is  poffible  that  this  itinerary  may  be  read  by  perfons  that  have  not  either 
time  or  inclination  to  fcek  other  books  for  an  account  of  ihefe  works,  I  will  in  a  few 
words  fketch  the  intention  and  execution.  The  French  poflefs  no  port  for  (hips  of  war 
from  Dunkirk  to  Breft,  and  the  former  is  capable  of  receiving  frigates  only.  This  de- 
ficiency has  been  fatal  to  them  more  than  once  in  their  wars  with  England,  whofe  more 
favourable  coaft  affords  not  only  the  Thames,  but  the  noble  harbour  of  Portfmouth. 
To  remedy  the  want,  they  planned  a  mole  acrofs  the  open  bay  of  Cherbourg ;  but  ta 
inclofe  a  fpace  fufScient  to  proteft  a  fleet  of  the  Hue,  would  demand  fo  extended  a  wall^ 
and  fo  expofed  to  heavy  feas,  that  the  expence  would  be  far  too  great  to  be  thought  of;, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  fuccefs  too  dubious  to  be  ventured.  The  idea  of  a  regular 
mole  was  therefore  given  up,  and  a  partial  one  on  a  new  plan  adopted ;  this  was  to^ 
creft  in  the  fea,  in  a  line  where  a  mole  is  wanted,  infulated  columns  of  timber  and  ma-^ 
fonry,  of  fo  vaft  a  fiz3,  as  to  refill  the  violence  of  the  ocean,  and  to.  break  its  waves 
fufBciently  to  permit  a  bank  being  formed  between  column  and  cokimn.  Thefe  have 
been  called  cones  from  their  form.  They  are  140  feet  diameter  at  the  bafe  ;  60  dia- 
meter at  the  top,  and  60  feet  vertical  height,  being,  when  funk  in  the  fea,  30  to  34  feet^, 
immerfed  at  the  low  water  of  high  lides*  Thefe  enormous  broad  bottomed  tubs  being, 
conft  ufted  of  oak,  with  every  attention  to  ftrength  and  folidity,  when  finifhed  for 
launching,  were  loaded  with  ftone  j.uft  filfficient  for  finking,  and  in  that  ftate  each  cone 
weighed  icoo  tons  (of  aooolb..)  To  float  them,  fixty  empty  caflvs,  each  of  ten  pii>es>, 
were  attached  around  by  cords,  and  in  this  (late  of  buoyancy  the  enormous  machine.^ 
was  floated  to.  its  deftined  fpot,  towed  by  numberlefs  veflTels,  and  before  innumeraWfe 
fpeflators..  At  a  fignal,  the  cords  are  cut  in  a  moment,  and  the  pile  finks :  it  is  then 
filled  mftantly  with  ftone  from  veflels  ready  attending,  and  capped  with  mafonry.  The^ 
contents  of  each  filled  to  within  four  feet  of  the  Curface  only,  2500  cubical  toifes  of 
flone  *•  A  vaft  number  of  ve(rels  are  then  employed  to  foriti  a  bank  of  ftone  from 
cone  tcv  cone,  vifible  at  low  water  in  neap  tides.  Eighteen  cones,  by  one  account,  but 
thirty-three  by  another,  would  complete  the  work,  leaving  only  two  entrances,  com** 
manded  by  two  very  fine  new4)uiU  forts,  Roy  ale  and  (PArfoisj  thoroughly  well  pro- 
vided,  it  is  faid,  (for  they  do  not  (hew'tiiem,):  with  an  apparatus  for  heating  canon; 
balls.  The  number  of  cones  will  depend  oa  the  diftances  at  which  they  are  placed*. . 
1  found  eight  finifhed,  and  the  (keteton  frames  of  two  more  in  the  dock  yard  ;  but  alL  . 
is  ftopped  by  the  Archbifhop  of  Toulouze,  in  favour  or  the  o^iconomical  plans  at  prefent 
in  fpeculation.    Four  of  them^  the  laft  funk^  being  moft  expofed,  are  now  repairmg^ 
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having  teen  found  too  weak  to  refift  the  fury  of  the  ftorms,  and  the  heavy  wefterly 
feas.     The  laft  cone  is  much  the  moft  damaged,  and,  in  proportion  as  they  advance, 
they  will  be  ftill  more  and  more  expofed,  which  gives  rife  to  the  opinion  of  many  (kilful 
engineers,  that  the  whole  fcheme  will  prove  fruitlefs,- unlefs  fuch  an  expence  is  I:c.1o\ved 
on  the  remaining  cones  as  would  be  fufficient  to  exhauft  the  revenues  of  a  kingdom. 
The  eight  already  erefted  have  for  fome  years  given  a  new  appearance  to  Cherbourg; 
new  houfes,  and  even  ftreets,  and  liich  a  face  of  adivity  and  animation,  that  the  (top 
to  the  works  was  received  with  .blank  countenances.     They  fay,  that,  quarry-mou  in- 
cluded, three  thoufand  were  employed.     The  eifed  of  the  eight  cones  already  ercftod, 
and  the  bank  of  ftone  formed  between  them,  has  been  to  give  perfect  fccuriry  to  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  the  intended  harbour.      Two  forty  gun  (hips  have  lain  at  anchor 
within  them  thefe  eighteen  months  part,  by  way  of  experiment,  and  though  fuch  Itorms 
have  happened  in  that  time  as  have  put  all  to  fevere  trials,  and,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
confidtrably  damaged  three  of  the  cones,  yet  thefe  (hips  have  not  received  the  fmalleft 
agitation  ;  hence  it  is  a  harbour  for  a  fmall  fleet  without  doing  more.     Should  they 
ever  proceed  with  the  reft  of  the  cones,  they  muft  be  built  much  ftronger,  perhaps 
larger,  and  far  greater  precautions  taken  in  giving  them  firmnefs  and  folidity:  it  is  alfo 
a  queftion,  whether  they  muft  not  be  fiink  much  nearer  to  each  other ;  at  all  events, 
the  proportionable  expence  will  be  nearly  doubled ;    but  for  wars  with  England,  the 
importance  of  having  a  fecure  harbour,  fp  critically  fituated,  they  confider  as  equal 
almoft  to  any  expence ;   at  leaft  this  importance  has  its  full  weight  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  Cherbourg.     I  remarked,  in  rowing  acrofs  the  harbour,  that  while  the  fea 
without  the  artificial  bar  was  fo  rough,  that  it  would  have  been  unpleafant  for  a  boat, 
within  it  was  quite  fraooth.     I  mounted  two  of  the  cones,  one  of  which  has  this  infcrip- 
tion  : — Louis  XVI. — Sur  ce  premiere  cone  echou  le  6  Juin  1784,  ^  a^«  rimmerjion  de  celui 
deF^Ji^  le  2']  Juin  1786.  — On  the  whole,  the  undertaking  is  a  prodigious  one,  and  does 
no  trifling  credit  to  the  fpirit  of  enterprize  of  the  prefent  age  in  France.     The  fervice  of 
the  marine  is  a  favourite ;  whether  juftly  or  not,  is  another  queftion ;  and  this  harbour 
{hews,  that  when  this  great  people  undertake  any  capital  works,  that  are  really  favou- 
rites, they  find  inventive  genius  to  plan,  and  engineers  of  capital  talents  to  execute  what'- 
ever  is  devifed,  in  a  manner  that  does  honour  to  their  kingdom.     The  Duke  de  Beuvron 
had  aflced  me  to  dinner,  but  I  found  that  if  I  accepted  his  invitation,  it  would  then  take 
me  the  next  day  to  view  the  glafs  manufadure ;  I  preferred  therefore  bufinefs  to  plea- 
fure,  and  taking  with  me  a  letter  from  that  nobleman  to  fecure  a  fight  of  it,  I  rode 
thither  in  the  afternoon ;  it  is  about  three  miles  from  Cherbourg.     Monf.  de  Puye, 
the  direftor,  explained  every  thing  to  me  in  the  moft  obliging  manner.     Cherbourg  is 
not  a  place  for  a  refidence  longer  than  neceflary ;    I  was  here  fleeced  more  infamoufly 
than  at  any  other  town  in  France;  the  two  beft  inns  were  full ;  I  was  obliged  to  go  to 
the  barque^  a  vile  hole,   little  better  than  a  hog-fty ;   where,  for  a  miferable  dirty 
wretched  chamber,  two~fuppers  compofed  chiefly  of  a  plate  of  apples  and  fome  butter 
and  cheefe,  with  fome  trifle  befides  too  bad  to  eat,  and  one  miferable  dinner,  they 
brought  me  in  a  bill  of  31  livres,  (il.  7s.  id.);  they  not  only  charged  the  room  3  livres 
a  night,  but  even  the  very  ftable  for  my  horfe,  after  enormous  items  for  oats,  hay,  and 
ftraw«    ^hisisa  fpecies  of  profligacy  which  debafes  the  national  charadler.  -  Calling,  as 
I  returned^  on  Mt  nf.  Baillo,  I  fliewed  him  the  bill,  at  which  he  exclaimed  for  impo- 
fition,  and  faid  the  man  and  woman  were  going  to  leave  o£F  their  trade;  and  no  wonder, 
if  they  had  m  ide  a  praftice  of  fleecing  others  in  that  manner.     Let  no  one  go  to  Cher- 
bourg without  making  a  bargain  for  every  thing  he  iias,  even  to  the  ftraw  and  ftable  ; 

pepper,  fait,  and  table-cloth. 10  miles. 
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The  28th,  return  to  Carentan  ;  and  the  cgth,  pafs  through  a  rich  and  thickly  in- 
clofed  country  to  Coutances,  capital  of  the  diftrifk  called  the  Cotentin.  They  build 
in  this  country  the  bed  mud  houfes  and  barns  I  ever  faw,  excellent  habitations,  even 
of  three  ftories,  and  all  of  mud,  with  confiderable  barns  and  other  offices.  The  earth 
(the  bed  for  the  purpofe  is  a  rich  brown  loam)  is  well  kneaded  with  ftraw  ;  and  being 
fpread  about  four  inches  thick  on  the  ground,  is  cut  in  fquares  of  nine  inches,  and  thefc 
are  taken  with  a  fliovel,  and  toffed  to  the  man  on  the  wall  who  builds  it ;  and  the  wall 
built,  as  in  Ireland,  in  layers,  each  three  feet  high,  that  it  may  dry  beiFore  they  ad- 
vance. The  *  thicknefs  about  two  feet.  They  make  them  projeft  about  an  inch, 
which  they  cut  off  layer  by  layer  perfeftly  fmooth.  If  they  had  the  Englifh  way  of 
white-waihing,  they  would  look  as  well  as  our  lath  and  plaifter,  and  are  much  more 
durable.     In  good  houfes  the  doors  and  windows  are  in  ftone  work, 20  miles. 

The  .30th.  A  fine  fea  view  of  the  Ifles  of  Chaufd e,  at  five  leagues  diflant ;  and  after- 
wards jerfey,  clear  at  about  forty  miles,  with  that  of  the  town  of  Grandval  on  a 
high  peninfula :  entering  the  town,  every  idea  of  beauty  is  loft ;  a  clofe,  nafty,  ugly, 
ill-built  hole ;  market  day,  and  myriads  of  triflers,  common  at  a  French  market. 
The  bay  of  Cancalle,  all  along  to  the  right,  and  St.  Michael's  rock  rifing  out  of  the 
Tea,  conically,  with  a  caftle  on  the  top,  a  moft  fingular  and  piftureCque  objeft. 

30  miles. 

The  31ft.  At  Pont  Orfin,  enter  Bretagne ;  there  feems  here  a  more  minute  divifion 
of  farms  than  before.  There  is  a  long  ftreet  in  the  epifcopal  town  of  Doll,  without  a 
glafs  window ;  a  horrid  appearance.  My  entry  into  Bretagne  gives  me  an  idea  of  its 
being  a.miferable  province. i2  miles. 

September  ift.  To  Combourg,  the  country  has  a  favage  afpefl: ;  hufbahdry  not 
much  further  advanced,  at  leaft  in  (kill,  than  among  the  Hurons,  which  appears  in- 
credible amidft  inclofures;  the  people  almoft  as  wild  as  their  country,  and  their  town 
of  Combourg  one  of  the  moft  brutal  filthy  places  that  can  be  feen ;  mud  houfes,  no 
windows,  and  a  pavement  fo  broken,  as  to  impede  all  paffengers,  but  eafe  none — yet 
here  is  ^  chateau,  and  inhabited;  who  is  this  Monfieur  de  Chateaubriant,  the  owner, 
that  has  nerves  ftrung  for  a  refidence  amidft  fuch  filth  and  poverty  ?  Below  this  hi- 
deous heap  of  vTetchednefs  is  a  fine  lake,  furrounded  by  well  wooded  inclofures. 
Coming  out  of  Hede  there  is  a  beautiful  lake,  belonging  to  Monfieur  de  Blaffac,  in- 
tendant  of  Poi^liers,  with  a  fine  accompaniment  x)f  wood.  A  very  little  cleaning,  would 
make  here  a  delicious  fcenery.  There  is  a  chateau,  with  four  rows  of  trees,  and  no- 
thing elfe  to  be  feen  from  the  windows  in  the  true  French  ftyle.  Forbid  it,  tafte,  that 
this  fliould  be  the  houfe  of  the  owner  of  that  beautiful  water ;  and  yet  this  Monfieui^ 
de  Blaffac  has  made  at  Poiftiers  the  fineft  promenade  in  France!  But  that  tafte  which 
draws  a  ftrait  line,  and  that  which  traces  a  waving  one,  are  founded  on  feelings  and 
ideas  as  feparate  and  diftinft  as  painting  and  mufic— as  poetry  or  fculpture.  The  lakd 
abounds  with  fifh,  pike  to  361b.  carp  to  241b.  perch  4lb,  and  tench  51b.  To  flennes 
the  fame  ftrange  wild  mixture  of  defert  and  cultivadon,  half  favage,  half  human.— —^ 

31  miles. 

The  sd,  Rennes  is  well  built,  and  has  two  good  fquares ;  th^t  particularly  of  Louis 
XV.  where  is  his  ftatue.  The  parliament  being  in  exile,  the  houfe  is  not  to  be  feen# 
The  Benedidines'  garden,  called  the  Tabour,  is  worth  viewing.  But  the  objefl:  at 
Rennes  moft  remarkable  at  prefent  is  a  camp,  with  a  marflial  of  France  (de  Stainviile), 
and  four  regiments  of  infantry,  and  two  of  dragoons,  clofe  to  the  gates.  The  difcon- 
tents  of  the  people  have  been  doubled,  firft  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  bread,  and 
fecondly  for  the  baniihmcnt  of  the  parliament.     The  former  cauie  is  natural  enough ; 
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but  why  the  people  fliould  love  their  parliament  was  what  I  could  not  underftand, 
iince  the  members,  as  well  as  of  the  dates,  are  all  noble,  and  the  diiUnftion  between 
the  noblefle  and  roiuriers  no  where  ftronger,  more  oilenlive,  or  more  abominable  than 
in  Bretagne.  They  affared  me,  however,  that  the  populace  have  been  blown  up  to 
violence  by  every  art  of  deception,  and  even  by  money  diftributed  for  that  purpofe. 
The  commotions  rofe  to  fuch  a  height  before  the  camp  Vvas  eftablifhed,  that  the  troops 
here  were  utterly  unable  to  keep  the  peace.  Monfieur  Argentaife,  to  whom  I  had 
brought  letters,  had  the  goodnefs,  during  the  four  days  I  was  here,  to  (hew  and  ex* 
plain  every  thing  to  be  feen.  I  find  Rennes  very  cheap  ;  and  it  appears  the  more  fo 
to  me  juft  come  from  Normandy,  where  every  thing  is  extravagantly  dear.  The  ta- 
ble d*h6te,  at  the  grand  maifon,  is  well  fervcd ;  they  give  two  courfes,  containing 
plenty  of  good  things,  and  a  very  ample  regular  defert ;  the  fupper  one  good  courfe, 
with  a  large  joint  of  mutton,  and  another  good  defert;  each  meal,  with  the  common 
wine,  40  fous,  and  for  20  more  you  have  very  good  wine,  inllead  of  the  ordinary 
fort ;  30  fous  for  the  horfe :  thus,  with  good  wine,  it  is  no  more  than  fix  livres, 
10  fous'a  day,  or  5s.  lod.  Yet  a  camp  of  which  they  complajn  has  raifed  prices  enor- 
moufly. 

The  5th.  To  Montayban.  The  poor  people  feem  poor  indeed  ;  the  children  terri- 
bly ragged,  if  poflible  worfe  clad  than  if  with  no  cloaths  at  all ;  as  to  flioes  and  ftock- 
ings  they  are  luxuries.  A  beautiful  girl  of  fix  or  feven  years,  playing  with  a  (lick, 
and  fmiling  under  fuch  a  bundle  of  rags  as  made  my  heart  ache  to  fee  her;  they  did 
not  b^g,  and  when  I  gave  them  any  thing,  feemed  more  furprized  than  obliged. 
One  third  of  what  I  have  feen  of  this  province  feems  uncultivated,  and  nearly  all  of 
it  in  mifery.  What  have  kings,  and  minifters,  and  parliaments,  and  ftatcs  to  an- 
fwer  for,  feeinjj  millions  of  hands  that  would  be  induftrious,  yet  idle  and  (larving, 
through  the  execrable  maxims  of  defpotim,  or  the  equally  deteftable  prejudices  of 
a  feudal  nobility  ?  Sleep  at  the  lion  d'or,  at  Montauban,  an  abominable  hole. 
ao  miles. 

The  6th.  The  fame  enclofed  country  to  Brooms ;  but  near  that  town  improves  to 
the  eye,  from  being  more  hilly.  At  the  little  town  of  Lamballe,  there  are  above  fifty 
families  of  noble(rc  that  live  here  in  \\inter,  who  refide  on  thtir  efiates  in  the  fummer. 
There  is  probably  as  much  foppery  and  nonfenfe  in  their  circles,  and  for  what  I  know  as 
much  happinefs,  as  in  thofe  of  Paris.  Both  would  be  better  employed  in  cultivating  their 

lands,  and  rendering  the  poor  induftrious. 30  miles. 

The  7th.  Upon  leaving  Lamballe,  the  country  immediately  changes.  The  Marquis 
d'Urvoy,  whom  I  met  at  Rennes,  and  who  has  a  good  eftate  at  St.  Brieux,  gave  me  a 
letter  for  his  agent,  who  anfwered  my  queftions. — —  1 2{  miles. 

The  8th.  To  Guingamp,  a  fombre  enclofed  country.  Pafs  Chateaulandrin,  and 
enter  Bas  Bretagne.  One  recognizes  at  once  another  people,  nicetinof  numbers  who 
have  not  more  French  than  Je  ne  Jai  fas  ce  que  vous  ditesj  or  Je  rCentend  rien.  E^nter 
Guingamp  by  gateways,  towers,  and  battlements,  apparently  of  the  oldell  military  ar- 
chitefture ;  every  part  denoting  antiquity,  and  in  the  beft  prefervation.  The  poor 
people's  habitations  are  not  fo  good;  they  are  miferable  heaps  of  dirt;  no  glafs,  and 
(carcely  any  light ;  but  they  have  earth  chimnies.  I  was  in  my  firft  deep  at^Belleifle, 
when  the  aubergifte  came  to  my  bedfide,  undrew  a  curtain,  that  I  expeded  to  cover 
me  with  fpiders,  to  tell  m6  that  I  had  une  jument  Angloife  fuperbe^  and  that  a  feiizneur 
wi(hed  to  buy  it  of  me :  I  gave  him  half  a  dozen  flowers  of  French  eloquence  for  his 
impertinence,  when  he  thought  proper  to  leave  me  and  his  fpiderjs  at  peace.  There 
was  a  great  cbajfe  affembled.  .  Thefe  Bas  Bretagne  feigneurs  are  capital  hunters,  it 
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e^ms,  who  fix  on  a  blind  mare  for  an  objeft  of  admiration.  A-propos  to  the  breeds 
of  horfes  in  France;  this  marecoft  me  twenty-three  guineas  when  horfes  were  dear  in 
England,  and  ^had  been  fold  for  fixteen  when  they  were  rather  cheaper;  her  figure 
m&y  therefore  be  gueffed  ;  yet  (he  was  much  admired,  and  often  in  this  journey ;  and 
as  to  Bretagne,  fhe  rarely  met  a  rival.  That:  province,  and  it  is  the  fame  in  parts  of 
Normandy,  is  infefted  in  every  ftable  wuh  a  pack  of  garran  poney  rtallions,  fufficient 
to  perpetuate  the  miferable  breed  that  is  every  where  feen.  This  villainous  hole,  that 
calls  itfelf  the  grand  maifon,  is  the  beft  inn  at  a  port  town  on  the  great  road  to  Breft, 
at  which  marfhals  of  France,  dukes,  peers,  countefl'es,  and  fo  forth,  muft  now  and 
then,  by  the  accidents  to  which  long  journeys  are  fubjeft,  have  found  themfelves.  What 
are  we  to  think  of  a  country  that  has  made,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  no  better  provi* 
fioil  for  its  travellers ! 30  miles. 

The  9th.  Morlaix  is  the  mod  Angular  port  I  have  feen.  It  has  but  one  feature,  a 
vale  juft  wide  enough  for  a  fine  canal  with  two  quays,  and  two  rows  of  houfes;  behind 
them  the  mountain  rifes  deep,  and  woody  on  one  fide ;  on  the  other  gardensj  rocks, 
and  wood  ;  the  efFeft  romantic  and  beautiful.  Trade  now  very  dull,  but  flouriihed  much 
in  the  war.       ■  20  miles. 

The  I  oih.  Fair  day  at  Landcrvifier,  which*  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  feeing  num- 
bers of  Bas  Bretons  collected,  as  well  as  their  cattle.  The  men  drefs  in  great  trowfer- 
like  breeches,  maijy  with  naked  legs,  and  mod  with' wooden /hoes,  ftrong  marked  fea- 
tures like  the  Welch,  with  countenances  a  mixture  of  half  energy,  half  lazincfs ;  their 
perfons  ftout,  broad,  and  fquare.  The  women  furrowed  without  age  by  labour,  to 
the  utter  extinfiion  of  all  foftnefs  of  fex.  The  eye  difcovers  them  at  firft  glance  to  be 
a  people  abfolutely  diftihft  from  the  French.  Wonderful  that  they  (hould  be  found  fo, 
with  diflinft  language,  manners,  drefs,  &c.  after  having  been  fettled  here  1300  years. 
35  miles. 

The  nth.  I  had  refpeftable  letters,  and  to  refpeftable  people  at  Breft,  in  order  to 
fee  the  dock-yard,  but  they  were  vain ;  Monfieur  le  Chevalier  de  Tredairne  particular- 
ly applied  for  me  eameftly  to  the  commandant,  but  the  order,  contrary  to  its  being 
fhcwn  either  to  Frenchmen  or  foreigners,  was  too  ftriA  to  be  relaxed  without  an  ex- 
prefs  diredion  from  the  minifter  of  the  marine,  given  very  rarely^  and  to  which,  when 
it  doi  s  come,  they  pay  but  an  unwilling  obedience.  Monfieur  Tredairne,  however, 
informed  me,  that  Lord  Pembroke  faw  it  not  long  fincc  by  means  of  fuch  an  order : 
and  he  remarked  himfelf,  knowing  that  1  could  not  fail  doing  the  fame,  that  it  was 
ftrange  to  (hew  the  port  to  an  Englifh  general  and  governor  of  Portfmouth,  yet  deny  it 
to  a  farmer.  He  however  affiired  me,  that  the  Duke  of  Chartres  went  away  but  the 
other  day  without  being  permitted  to  fee  it.  Grelry's  mufic  at  the  theatre,  which, 
though  hot  large,  is  neat  and  elegant,  was  not  calculated  to  pur  me  in  good  humour; 
it  was  Panurge.-^Breft  is  a  well  built  town,  with  many  regular  and  handfome  ftreets, 
and  the  quay  where  many  men  of  war  are  laid  up,  and  other  ihipping,  has  much  of  that 
life  and  motion  which  animates  a  fea  port. 

The  12th.  Return  to  Landernau,  where  at  the  Due  de  Chartres,  which  is  the  beft 
and  cleaneft  inn  in  the  bifhoprick  as  I  was  going  to  dinner,  the  landlord  told  me,  there 
V^as  a  Monfieur  un  bomnte  comme  U  faut^  and  the  dinner  would  be  better  if  we  united  ; 
de  tout  monco^ur.  He  proved  a  Bas  Breton  noble,  with  his  fword  and  a  little  miferable 
but  nimble  nag.  This  fcigneur  was  ignorant  that  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  the  other 
day  at  Breft,  was  not  the  duke  that  was  in  Monfieur  d*Orvi]|ier\s  fleet.     Take  the  road 

to  Nantes. 25  miles. 
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The  13th.  The  country  to  Chateaulin  more  mountainous;  one-tfiird  wafle.  A'! 
this  region  far  inferior  to  Leon  and  Traguer :  no  exertions,  nor  any  marks  of  intelli- 
gence, yet  all  near  to  the  great  navigation  and  market  of  Bred  water,  and  the  foil 
good,  Quimper,  though  a  bilhopric,  has  nothing  worth  feeing  but  its  promenades, 
which  are  among  the  fined  in  France. 25  miles. 

The  14th.  Leaving  Quimper,  there  feem  to  be  more  cultivated  features;  but  this 
only  for  a  moment ;   waftes — waftes — waftes. — Reach  Quimperlay.— — 27  miles. 

The  1 5tK.  The  fame  fombre  country  to  POrient,  but  with  a  mixture  of  cultiva- 
tion and  much  wood.— ^I  found  TOrient  fo  full  of  fools,  gaping  to  fee  a  man  of  war 
launched,  that  I  could  get  no  bed  for  myfelf,  nor  ftable  for  my  horfe  at  the  epee  roy- 
ale.  At  the  cheval  blanc,  a  poor  hole,  I  got  my  horfe  crammed  among  twenty  others 
like  herrings  in  a  barrel,  but  could  have  no  bed.  The  Duke  de  Briffac,  with  a  fuite 
of  officers,  had  no  better  fuccefs.  If  the  governpr  of  Paris  could  not,  without  trouble^ 
get  a  bed  at  I'Orient,  no  wonder  Arthur  Young  found  obftacles.  I  went  diredtly  to 
deliver  my  letters,  found  Monf.  Befne,  a  merchant,  at  home ;  he  received  me  with  a 
frank  civility  better  than  a  million  of  compliments;  and  the  moment  he  underftood  my 
fituation,  offered  me  a  bed  in  his  houfe,  which  I  accepted.  The  Tourville,  of  eighty- 
four  guns,  was  to  be  launched  at  three  o'clock,  but  put  off  till  the  next  day,  much 
to  the  joy  of  the  aubergiftes,  &c.  who  were  well  pleafed  to  fee  fuch  afwarm  of  ft  ran- 
gers kept  another  day.  I  wifhed  the  fhip  in  their  tliroats,  for  I  thought  only  of  my  poor 
mare  being  fqueezed  a  night  amon^  the  Bretagne  garrans;  fixpence,  however,  to  the 
gar9on,  had  eS^Gts  marvelloufly  to  her  eafe.  The  town  is  modern,  and  regularly  built^ 
the  ftreets  diverge  in  rays  from  the  gate,  and  are  croffed  by  others  at  right  angles, 
broad,  handfomely  built,  and  well  paved ;  with  many  houlgarihat-make  a  good  figure. 
But  what  makes  I'Orient  more  known,  is,  being  the  appropriated  port  for  the  com- 
merce of  India,  containing  all  the  (hipping  and  magazines  of  the  company.  The  lat- 
ter are  truly  great,  and  fpeak  the  royal  munificence  from  which  they  arofe.  They  are 
of  feveral  ftories,  and  all  vaulted  in  ftone,  in  a  fplendid  ftile,  and  of  vaft  extent.  But 
they  want,  at  leaft  at  prefent,  like  fo  many  other  magnificent  eftabliftiments  in  France, 
the  vigour  and  vivacity  of  an  aftive  commerce.-  The  bufinefs  tranfafting  here  feems 
trifling.  Three  eighty-four  gun  fhips,  the  Tourville,  I'Eole,  and  Jean  Bart,  with  a 
thirty-two  gun  frigate,  are  upon  the  flocks.  They  affured  me,  that  the  Tourville  has 
been  only  nine  months  building  :  the  fcene  is  alive,  and  fifteen  large  men  of  war  being 
laid  up  here  in  ordinary,  with  fome  Indiamen  and  a  few  traders,  render  the  port  a 
pleafing  fpeclacle.  There  is  a  beautiful  round  tower,  a  hundred  feet  high,  of  white 
llone,  with  a  railed  gallery  at  top  ;  the  proportions  light  and  agreeable ;  it  is  for  look- 
ing out  and  making  fignals.  My  hofpitable  merchant  I  find  a  plain  unaffefted  charac- 
ter, with  fome  whimfical  originalities,  that  make  him  more  interefting ;  he  has  an 
agreeable  daughter,  who  entertains  me  with  finging  to  her  harp.  The  next  morning 
the  Tourville  quitted  her  (locks,  to  the  mufic  of  the  regiments,  and  the  (houts  of  thou- 

fands  coUeded  to  fee  it.     Leave  I'Orient.     Arrive  at  Hennebon. y{  miles. 

The  17th.  To  Auray,  the  eighteen  pooreft  niiles  I  have  yet  feen  in  Bretagne. 
Good  houfes  of  ftone  and  Hate,  without  glafs.  Auray  has  a  little  port,  and  fome 
Hoops,  which  always  give  an  air  of  life  to  a  town.  To  Vannes,  the  country  varied, 
but  landes  the  more  permanent  feature.  Vannes  is  not  an  inconfiderable  town,  but  its 
grcatett  beauty  is  its  port  and  promenade. 

The  i8ih  To  Mufiliac.  Belleifle  with  the  fmaller  ones,  d'Herdk  and  d'Honat,  are 
in  fight,    Mufiliac,  if  it  can  boaft  of  nothing  elfe,  may  at  leaft  vaunt  its  cheapnefs. 

6  I  had 
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I  bad  for  dinner  two  good  flat  fifh,  a  difh  of  oyflers,  foup,  a  fine  duck  roafled  ;  with 
an  ample  defert  of  grapes,  pears,  walnuts,  bifcuits,  liqueur,  and  a  pint  of  good  Bour- 
deaux  wine :  my  mare,  befides  hay,  had  three-fourths  of  a  peck  of  corn,  and  the 
whole  55s.  2S«  to  the  fille  and  two  to  the  gar9on,  in  all  2s.  6d.  Pafs  landes — landes 
— landes — to  la  Roche  Bernard.  The  view  of  the  river  Villaine  is  beautiful  from  the 
boldnefs  of  the  fhores ;  there  are  no  infipid  flats  ;  the  river  is  two-thirds  of  the  width 
of  the  river  Thames  at  Weftrainfter,  and  would  be  equal  to  any  thing  in  the  world 
if  the  fliores  were  woody,  but  they  are  the  favage  waftes  of  this  country.-— 33 
miles. 

The  1 9th.  Turned  afide  to  Auvergnac,  the  feat  of  the  Count  de  la  Bourdonays, 
to  whom  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Duchefs  d^Anville,  as  a  perfon  able  to  give  me  every 
fpecies  of  intelligence  relative  to  Bretagne,  having  for  five-and-twenty  years  been  firft 
fyndic  of  the  nobleffe.     A  fortuitous  jumble  of  rocks  and  fteeps  could  fcarcely  form 
a  worfe  road  than  thefe  five  miles  :  could  I  put  as  much  faith  in  two  bits  of  wood  laid 
over  each  other,  as  the  good  folks  of  the  country  do,  I  (hould  have  croffed  myfelf,  . 
but  my  blind  friend,  with  the  moft  incredible  fure-footednefs,  carried  me  fafe  over 
fuch  places,  that  if  I  had  not  been  in  the  conftant  habit  of  the  faddle,  1  fhould  have 
fliuddered  at,  though  guided  by  eyes  keen  as  eclipfes  ;  for  I  fuppofe  a  finer  racer,  on 
whofe  velocity  fo  many  fools  have  been  ready  to  lofe  their  money,  muft  have  good 
eyes,  as  well  as  good  legs.     Such  a  road,  leading  to  feveral  villages,  and  one  of  the 
firft  noblemen  of  the  province,  Ihews  what  the  ftate  of  fociety  muft  be;— no  commu- 
nication— no  neighbourhood — no  temptation  to  the  expences  which  flow  from  fociety  j 
a  mere  feclufion  to  fave  money  in  order  to  fprnd  it  in  towns.     The  Count  received 
me  with  great  politenefs ;  I  explained  to  him  my  plan  and  motives  for  travelling  ia  ' 
France,  which  he  was  pleafed  very  warmly  to  approve,  expreflSng  his  furprife  that  I . 
fliould  attempt  fo  large  an  undertaking,  as  fuch  a  furvey  of  France,  unfupported  by 
my  government;  I  told  him  he  knew  very  little  of  our  government,  if  he  fuppofed 
they  would  give  a  fhilling  to  any  agricultural  projeft  or  projedor ;  that  whether  the 
minifter  were  whig  or  tory  made  no  difference,  the  party  of  the  plough  never  yet  had 
one  on  its  fide ;  and  that  England  has  had  many  Colberts,  but  not  one  Sully.     This 
led  to  much  interefting  converfation  on  the  balance  of  agriculture,  manuTadures,  . 
and  commerce,  and  on  the  means  of  encouraging  them  ;  and,  in  reply  to  his  enquiries, 
I  made  hkn  underftand  their  relations  in  England,  and  how  our  hufbandry  flouriflied 
infpite  of  our  minifters,  merely  by  the  protedion  which  civil  liberty  gives  to  property :  . 
and  confequently  that  it  was  in  a  poor  fituatioUi  comparatively  with  what  it  would 
have  been  in,  had  it  received  the  fame  attention  as  manufaftures  and  commerce.     I 
told  M.  de  la  Bourdonaye  that  his  province  of  Bretagne  feemed  to  me  to  have  nothing  . 
in  it  but  privileges  and  poverty ;  he  fmiled,  and  gave  me  fome  explanations  that  are  . 
important ;  but  no  nobleman  can  ever  probe  this  evil  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  refuliing  . 
as  it  does  from  the  privileges  going  to  themfelves,  and  the  poverty  to  the  people.     He  ♦ 
ihewed  me  his  plantations,  which  are  very  fine  and  well  thriven,  and  flielter  him  tho- 
roughly on  every  fide,  even  fromthe  S.W.  fo  near  to  the  fea;  from  his  walks  we  fee 
Belleifle  and  its  neighbours,  and  a  little  ifle  or  rock  belonging  to  him  ,  whkfa  he  fays 
the  King  of  England  took  from  him  after  Sir  Edward  Hawke's  vidory,  but  that  his  • 

majefty  was  kind  enough  to  leave  him  his  ifland  after  one  night's  poifeflionc^ 20 

miles* 

The  20th.  Take  my  leave  of  Monfieur  and  Madame  de  la  Bourdonaye,  to  whofe 
politenefs  as  well  as  friendly  attentions  I  am  much  obliged.  Towards  Nazaire  there 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  from  the  rifing  grounds,  but  the  heatilands 
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that  form  the  embouchure  are  low,  which  takes  off  from  that  greatnefsof  the  eflPeft 
which  highlands  give  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.  The  fwelling  bofom  of  the  At- 
lantic boundlefs  to  the  right.     Savanal  is  poverty  itfelf. 33  miles. 

The  21ft.  Come  to  an  improvement  in  the  n^idft  of  thefe  deferts,  four  good  houfes 
of  (lone  and  flate,  and  a  few  acres  ruTl  to  wretched  grafs,  which  have  been  tilled,  but 
all  favage,  and  become  almofl  as  rough  as  the  reft.  I  was  afterwards  informed  that 
this  improvement,  as  it  is  called,  was  wrought  by  Engliflimen,  at  the  expence  of  a 
gentleman  they  ruined  as  well  as  themfelves.— I  demanded  how  it  had  been  done  ? 
Pare  and  burn,  and  fow  wheat,  then  rye,  and  then  oats.  Thus  it  is  for  ever  and  ever! 
the  fame  follies,  the  fame  blundering,  the  fame  ignorance ;  and  then  all  the  fools  in 
the  country  faid,  as  they  do  new,  that  thefe  wa(tes  are  good  for  nothing.  To  my 
amazement  find  the  incredible  circumftance,  that  they  reach  wiihin  three  miles  of  the 
great  commercial  city  of  Nantes !  This  is  a  problem  and  a  ieffon  to  work  at,  but  not 
at  prefent.  Arrive— go  to  the  theatre,  new  built  of  fine  \<^hite  ftone,  having  a  mag- 
nificent portico  of  eight  elegant  Corinthian  pillars  in  front,  and  four  others,  to  feparale 
the  portico  from  a  grand  veftibule.  Within  all  is  gold  and  painting,  and  a  coup  dosil 
at  entering,  that  ftruck  me  forcibly.  It  is,  I  believe,  twice  as  large  as  Drury-Lane, 
and  five  times  as  magnificent.  It  v^as  Sunday,  and  therefore  full.  Mon  Dieu!  cried 
I  to  myfelf,  do  all  the  waftes,  the  deferts,  the  heath,  ling,  furz,  broom,  and  bog, 
that  I  have  pafled  for  three  hundred  miles,  lead  to  this  fpedacle  ?  "What  a  miracle, 
that  all  this  fplendour  and  wealth  of  the  cities  in  France  ftiould  be  fo  unconnefted  with 
the  country  !  There  are  no  gentle  tranfitions  from  eafe  to  comfort,  from  comfort  to 
wealth  :  you  pafs  at  once  from  beggary  to  profufion, — from  mifery  in  mud  cabins  to 
Mademoifelle  St.  Huberti  in  fplendid  fpeftacles  at  5C0  livres  a  night  (21L  17s.  6d.) 
The  country  deferted,  or  if  a  gentleman  in  it,  you  find  him  in  fome  wretched  hole, 

to  fave  that  money  which  is  laviftied  with  profufion  in  the  luxuries  of  a  capital. 20 

miles. 

The  22d.  Deliver  my  letters.  As  much  as  agriculture  is  the  chief  obje6k  of  my 
journey,  it  is  neceffary  to  acquire  fuch  intelligence  of  the  (late  of  commerce,  as  can  be 
beft  done  from  merchants,  for  abundance  of  ufeful  information  is  to  be  gained,  with- 
out putting  any  queftions  that  a  man  would  be  cautious  of  anfwcring,  and  even  with- 
out  putting  any  queftions  at  all.  Monf.  Ricdy  was  very  polite,  and  fatisfied  many  of 
my  enquiries ;  I  dined  onre  with  him,  and  was  pleafed  to  find  the  converfation  take 
an  important  turn  on  the  relative  fituations  of  France  and  tngland  in  trade,  particu- 
larly in  the  Weft-Indies.  I  had  a  letter  alfo  to  Monf.  Fpivent,  confilier  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Rennes,  whofe  brother,  Monf.  Fpivent  de  la  Villefbpifnet,  is  a  very  confi- 
derable  merchant  here.  It  was  not  poflible  for  any  perfon  to  be  more  obliging  than 
thefe  two  gentlemen  ;  their  attentions  to  me  were  marked  and  friendly,  and  rendered 
a  few  days  refidcnce  here  equally  inliruftive  and  agreeable.  The  town  has  that  fign  -of 
profperiiy  cf  new  builviings,  which  never  deceives.  The  quarter  of  the  comedie  is- 
magnificent,  all  the  flreets  at  right  angles  and  of  white  ftone.  1  am  in  doubt  whether 
the  hotel  de  Henri  IV.  is  not  the  fineil  inn  in  Europe :  Dtflein's  at  Calais  is  larger, 
but  neither  built,  fitted  up,  nor  furniftied  like  this,  which  is  new.  It  coft  400,000 
livr.s.  (j7j5oc1,)  furniftied,  and  is  let  at  14,000  livres  per  annum  (612I.  los.)  with 
no  rent  for  ihe  firft  year.  It  contains  fi^ty  beds  for  maftei*s,  and  twenty-five  ftalls  for 
hor'e?.  Some  of  the  apnrtments  of  two  rooms,  very  neat,  are  6  livres  a  day  ;  one 
good  3  livres,  but  for  merchants  5  livres  per  diem  for  dinner,  fupper,  wine,  and  cham- 
ber, and  35s.  for  his  horfe.  It  is,  without  coniparifon,  the  firft  inn  I  have  fccn  \i\ 
France,  ana  v  iry  cheap.     It  is  in  a  fmall  fquare  dole  to  the  theatre,  as  convenient  for 
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pleafure  or  trade  as  the  votaries  of  either  can  wifh.  The  theatre  coft  450,000  Uvres^ 
and  lets  to  the  comedians  at  j  7,000  livres  a  year ;  it  holds,  when  full,  to  the  value 
of  120  louis  d'or.  The  land  the  inn  Hands  on  was  bought  at  9  livres  a  foot :  in  fom^ 
parts  oi  the  city  it  fells  as  high  as  1 5  livres.  The  value  of  the  ground  induces  them  to. 
build  fo  high  as  to  be  deftrudive  of  beauty.  The  quay  has  nothing  remarkable ;  the 
river  is  choaked  with  iflands,  but  at  the  furtheft  part  next  to  the  fea  is  a  large  range  o£ 
houfes  regularly  fronted.  An  inftitution  common  in  the  great  commercial  towns  of 
France,  but  particularly  flourilhing  in  Nantes,  is  a  chambre  de  ledlure,  or  what  we  fliould 
call  a  book-club,  that  does  not  divide  its  books,  but  form^  a  library.  There  are  three 
rooms,  one  for  reading,  another  for  converfation,  and  the  third  is  the  library;  good  fires 
in  winter  are  provided,  and  wax  candles.  Meffrs.  Epivent  had  the  goodnefs  to  attend 
me  on  a  water  expedition,  to  view  the  eftabliflmient  of  Mr.  Wilkinfon,  for  bqring  can* 
non,  in  an  ifland  in  the  Loire  below  Nantes.  Until  that  well  known  Engliih  manufac- 
turer arrived,  the  French  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  carting  cannon  folid,  and  thea" 
boring  them.  Mr.  Wilhinfon's  machinery,  for  boring  four  cannons,  is  now  at  work^ 
moved  by  tide  wheels ;  but  they  have  ereded  a  fteam  eiigine,  with  a  new  apparatus  for 
boring  feven  more  j  M.  de  la  Motte,  who  has.  the  direction  of  the  whole,  fliewed  us  alfo/ 
a  model  of  this  engine,  about  fix  feet  long,  five  high,  and  four  or  five  broad  j.  wbich^ 
he  worked,  for  us,  by  making  a  fmall  fire  under  the  boiler  that  is  no  bigger  than  a  large 
tea-kettle  j  one  of  the  beft  machines  for  a  travelling  philofopher  that  I  have  feen.^ 
Nantes  is  as  enflammee  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  as  any  town  in  France  can  be  j  the  con* 
verfations  1  witneffed  here  prove  how  great  a  change  is  efFefted  in  the  minds  of  the 
French,  nor  do  I  believe  it  will  be  poflible  for  the  prefent  government  to  laft  half  a  cen- 
tury longer,  unlefs  the  cleareft  and  mod  decided  talents  be  at  the  helm..  The  Ameri- 
can revolution  has  laid  the  foundation  of  another  in  France,  if  government  do.  not  take: 
care  of  itfelf  *.  Upon  the  23d  one  of  the  twelve  prifoners  from  tlie  Baftile  arrived, 
here— he  wasthje  mod  violent  of  them  all — and  his  imprifonment  has  been  far  enough, 
from  filencing  him.^  .  . 

The  25th.  It  was  not  without  regret  that  I  quitted  a  fociety  both  intelligent  and  agree- 
able, nor  fliould  I  feel  comfortably  if  I  did  not  hope  to  fee  Mtflrs.  Epivents  again ;  I. 
have  little  chance  of  being  at  Nantes,  but  if  they  come  a  fecond  time  to.England,  Ihave^ 
a  promife  of  feeing  them  at  Bradfitld.  The  younger  of  thefe  gentlemen  fpent  a  forl-- 
nigbtwith  Lord  Shelburneat  Bowood,  which  he  remembers  with  much  pleafure;  CoL. 
Barrt  and  Dr.  Prieftley  were  there  at  the  fame  time..    1  o  Ancenis  is  all  inclofed :  /or 

feven  miles  many  feats. 2a|  miles. 

The  26th.  To  the  fcene  of  the  vintage  I  had  not  before  been  witnels  to  £b  much  ad- 
vantage as  here ;  lad  autunm  the  heavy  rains  made  it  a  melancholy  bufinefs*.  At  pre-i- 
fent  all  is  life  and  a^ivity.  The  country  all  thickly  and  well  inclofed.  Glorious  ^lew^ 
of  the  Loire  from  a  village,  the  laft  of  Bretagne,  where  is  a  great  barrier  acrofs  the  road 
and  cuftom  houfes,  to  fearch  every  thing  coming  thence.  The  Loire  here  takes  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  lake  larg^e  enough  to  be  interefting.  There  is  on  both  fides  an  accom-. 
paniment  of  wood^  which  is  not  univerfal  on  this  river*  The  addition  of  towns,  ftee- 
pies,  windmills,  and  a  great  range  of  lovely  country,  covered  with  vines ;  the  charafter 
gay  as  well  as  noble.  Enter  Anjou.  Pafs  St.  George.  For  ten  miles  quit  the  Loire, 
and  meet  it  again  at  Angers.  Letters  from  Monl.  de  Broufibnet ;  but  he  is  unable  ta 
inform  me  in  what  part  of  Anjou  was  the  refidence  of  the  Marquis  de  Tourbilly  ;  to^ 

•  It  wanted  no  ^rfat  fpln't  of  prophecy  to  foietcl  this  j  but  the  latter  events  have  flicwn  that  I  was  very. 
Wide  of  the  mark  wbca  I  talked  of  fifty  years. 
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find  out  that  noWeman's  farm,  where  he  made  thofe'  admirable  improvements,  which 
he  defcribes  in  the  Memoire  fur  les  defrichemens,  was  fuch  an  objed  to  me,  I  was  de- 
termined to  go  to  the  place,  let  the  diilance  out  of  my  way  be  what  it  might.— —30 
miles. 

The  27th.  Among  my  letters,  one  to  MonH  de  la  Livoniere,  perpetual  fecretary  of 
'the  Society  of- Agriculture  here.  I  found  he  was  at  his  country  feat,  two  leagues  off 
at  Magnianne.  On  my  arrival,  he  was  fitting  down  to  dinner  with  fiis  family  ;  not 
being  pafl  twelve,  I  thought  to  haveefcaped  this  awkwardnefs ;  but  both  he  himlelf  and 
Madame  prevented  all  embarraffment  by  very  unaffeftedly  defiring  me  to  partake  with 
them  ;  and  making  not  the  leaft  derangement  either  in  table  or  looks,  placed  me  at 
once  at  my  eafe,  to  an  indifferent  dinner,  garnifhed  with  fo  much  chearfulnefs,  that  I 
found  it  a  repaft  more  to  my  tafte  than  the  moft  fplendid  tables  could  afford.  An  Eng. 
lifti  family  in  the  country,  fimilar  in  fituation,  taken  unawares  in  the  fame  way,  would 
receive  you  with  an  unquiet  hofpitality,  and  an  anxious  politenefs ;  and  after  waiting  for 
a  hurry-fcurry  derangement  of  cloth,  table,  plates,  fideboard,  pot,  and  fpit,  would  give 
you  perhaps  fo  good  a  dinner,  that  none  of  the  family,  between  anxiety  and  fatigue, 
could  fupply  one  word  of  converfation,  and  you  would  depart  under  cordial  wifhes  that 
you  might  never  return.  This  folly,  fo  common  in  England,  is  never  met  with  in  France : 
the  French  are  quiet  in  their  houfes,  and  do  things  without  effort. — Monfieur  Livoniere 
converfed  with  me  much  on  the  plan  of  my  travels,  which  he  commended  greatly,  but 
thought  it  very  extraordinary  that  neither  government,  nor  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
nor  the  Academy  of  Agriculture,  fliould  at  lead  be  at  the  expence  of  my  journey.  This 
idea  is  purely  French ;  they  have  no  notion  of  private  people  going  out  of' their  way  for 
the  public  good,  without  being  paid  by  the  public;  nor  could  he  well  comprehend  me, 
when  I  told  him  that  every  thing  is  well  done  in  England,  except  what  is  done  with 
public  money.  I  was  greatly  concerned  to  find  that  he  could  give  no  intelligence  con- 
cerning the  refidence  of  the  late  Marquis  deTourbilly,  as  it  would  be  a  provoking  cir- 
cumftance  to  pafs  through  all  the  province  without  finuing  his  houfe,  and  afterward 
hear  perhaps  that  I  had  been  ignorantly  within  a  few  miles  of  it.  In  the  evening  return 
to  Angers.         20  miles. 

The  28th.  To  La  Fleche.  The  chateau  of  Duretal,  belonging  to  the  Duchefs  d'Ef- 
tiffac,  is  boldly  fituated  above  the  little  town  of  that  name,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  beau- 
tiful river,  the  flopes  to  which  that  hang  to  the  fouth  are  covered  with  vin^.  The 
country  chearful,  dry,  and  pleafant  for  refidence.  I  enquired  here  of  feveral  gentlemen 
for  the  refidence  of  the  Marquis  de  Tourbilly,  but  ail  in  vain.  The  30  miles  to  La 
Fleche  the  road  is  a  noble  one,  of  gravel,  fmooth,  and  kept  in  admirable  order.  La 
Fleche  is  a  neat,  clean,  little  town,  not  ill  built,  on  the  navigable  river  that  flows  to 
Duretal ;  but  the  trade  is  inconfiderable.  My  firft  bufinefs  here,  as  every  where  elfe 
in  Anjou,  was  to  .enquire  for  the  refidence  of  the  Marquis  deTourbilly,  I  repealed  my 
enquiries  till  1  found  that  there  was  a  place  not  far  from  La  Fleche,  called  Tourbilly, 
but  not  what  I  wanted,  as  there  was  no  Monf.  de  Tourbilly  there,  but  a  Marquis  de 
Galway,  who  inherited  Tourbilly  from  his  father.  This  perplexed  me  more  and  more } 
and  I  reneved  my  enquiries  with  fo  much  eagernefs,  that  feveral  people,  I  believe, 
thoughi  me  half  mad.  At  laft  I  met  with  an  ancient  lady  who  folved  my  difficulty;. 
Ihe  intormed  me,  that  Tourbilly,  about  twelve  niiles  from  La  Fleche,  was  the  place  I 
was  in  learch  of:  that  it  belonged  to  the  marquis  of  that  name,  who  had  written  fome 
books  lliC  believed ;  that  he  died  twenty  years  ago  infolvent ;  that  the  lather  of  the  pre- 
feni  Marquis  de  GaK\ay  bought  the  eftate.  This  was  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  j  I  de- 
teniiined  to  take  a  guide  the  next  morning,  and,  as  1  could  not  vifit  the  marquis,  at  lead 
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fee  the  remains  of  his  improvements.  The  news,  however,  that  he  died  infolvent,hurt 
me  very  much ;  it  was  a  bad  commentary  on  his  book,  and  I  forefaw,  that  whoever  I 
fliould  find  at  Tourbilly,  would  be  full  of  ridicule  on  a  hufbandry  that  proved  the  lofs  of 
the  eftate  on  which  it  was  praftifed.— — 30  miles. 

The  29th.  This  morning  I  executed  my  projeft ;  my  guide  was  a  countryman  with 
a  good  pair  of  legs,  who  conducted  me  acrofs  a  range  of  fuch  ling  waftes  as  the  Mar- 
quis fpeaks  of  in  his  memoir.  They  appear  boundlefs  here ;  and  I  was  told  that  I  could 
travel  many — many  days,  and  fee  nothing  e\k  :  what  fields  of  improvement  to  make, 
not  to  lofeeftates!  Atlaft  we  arrived  at  Tourbilly,  a  poor  village,  of  a  few  fcattered 
houfes,  in  a  vale  between  two  rifing  grounds,  which  are  yet  heath  and  Vafte ;  the  cha« 
teau  in  the  midft,  with  plantations  of  fine  poplars  leading  to  it.  I  cannot  eafily  exprefa 
the  anxious  inquifitive  curiofity  I  felt  to  examine  every  fcrap  of  the  eftate ;  no  hedge  or 
tree,  no  bufli  but  what  was  interefting  to  me  :  I  htid  read  the  tranflation  of  the  Mar- 
quis's hiftory  of  Tiis  improvements  in  Mr.  Mill's  hufbandry,  and  thought  it  the  mod 
interefting  morfel  I  had  met  with,  long  before  I  procured  the  original  Memoire  fur  les 
defrichemens ;  and  determined,  that  if  ever  I  fliould  go  to  France,  to  view  improvements 
the  recital  of  which  had  given  me  fo  much  pleafure.  I  had  neither  letter  nor  introduc- 
tion to  the  prefent  owner,  the  Marquis  de  Galway.  1  therefore  ftated  to  him  the  plain 
faft,  that  I  had,  read  Monf.  de  Tourbilly's  book  with  fo  much  pleafure,  that  I  wilhed 
much  to  view  thfe4mrprovements  defcribed  in  it ;  he  anfwered  me  diredly  in  good  Eng* 
lifli,  received  me  with  fuch  cordiaUty  of  politenefs,  and  fuch  expreffipns  of  regard  for  the 
purport  of  my  travels,  that  he  put  me  perfeftly  in  humour  with  myfelf,  and  confequently 
with  all  around  me.  He  ordered  breakfeft  a  P Anglois —gdiVQ  orders  for  a  man  to  at- 
tend  us  in  our  walk,  who  I  defired  might  be  the  oldeft  labourer  to  be  found  of  the  late 
Marquis  de  Tourbilly's,  I  was  pleafed  to  hear  that  one  was  alive  who  had  worked  with 
him  from  the  beginning  of  his  improvement.  At  breakfaft:  Monf.  de  Galway  intro- 
duced me  to  his  brother,  who  alfo  fpoke  Englifti,  and  regretted  that  he  could  not  do  the 
fame  to  Madame  de  Galway,  who  was  confined  to  her  chamber:  he  then  gave  me  an 
account  of  his  father's  acquiring  the  eftate  and  chateau  of  Tourbilly.  His  great-grand« 
father  came  to  Bretaghe  whh  King  James  II.  when  he  fled  from  the  Englifli  throne; 
fome  of  the  fame  family  are  ftill  living  in  the  county  of  Cork,  particularly  at  Lotta* 
His  father  was  famous  in  that  province  for  his  fl^ill  in  agriculture ;  and,  as  a  reward  for 
an  improvement  he  had  wrought  on  the  landes,  the  ftates  of  the  province  gave  him  a 
wafte  traft  in  the  ifland  of  Belleifle,  which  at  prefent  belongs  to  his  fon.  Hearing  that 
the  Marquis  de  Tourbilly  was  totally  ruined,  and  his  eftates  in  Anjou  to  be  fold  by  the 
creditors,  he  viewed  thenit  and  finding  the  land  very  improveable,  made  the  purchafei^ 
giving  about  15,000  louisd'ors  forTourbilly,a  price  which  made  the  acquifitioh  highly 
advantageous,  notwithflanding  his  having  bought  fome  lawfuits  with  the  eftate.  It  is 
about  three  thoufand  arpents,  nearly  contiguous,  the  feigneury  of  two  pariflies,  with  the 
haute  juftice,  &c.  a  bandfome,  large,  and  convenient  chateau^  offices  very  compleat^ 
and  many  plantations,  the  work  of  the  celebrated  man  concerning  whom  my  enquiries 
were  directed,  I  was  almoft  breathlefe  on  the  queftion  of  fo  great  an  improver  bemg~ 
ruined !  **  You  are  unhappy  that  a  man  fliould  be  ruined  by  an  art  you  love  fo  much." 
Precifely  fo.  But  he  eafed  me  in  a  moment,  by  adding,  that  if  the  marcfiis  had  done 
nothing  but  fiairm  and  improve,  he  bad  never  been  ruined.  One  day,  as  he  was  boring 
to  find  marl,  his  ill  ftars  difcovered  a  vein  of  earth,  perfectly  white,  which  on  trial  did 
not  effervefce  with  acids.  It  ftruck  him  as  an  acquifition  for  porcelain — ^he  fliewed  it  to  a 
manufaQurer— it  was  pronounced  excellent :  the  marquis's  imagination  took  fire,  and 
he  thought  of  converting  the  poor  village  of  Tourbilly  into  a  town,  by  a  febric.of  china 
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— ho  went  to  work  on  his  own  account— ^raifed  buildings — and  got  together  all  that 
was  neceffary,  except  fkill  and  capitak  In  fine,  he  made  good  porcelain,  was  cheated 
by  his  agents,  and  people,  and  at  la(l  ruined.  A  foap  manufaftory,  which  he  eftablilhed 
zKoy  as  well  as  fome  lavv-fuits  relative  to  other  eftates,  had  their  fhare  in  caufing  his 
misfortunes:  his  creditors  feized  the  eftate,  but  permitted  him  to  adminifler  it  till  his 
death,  when  it  was  fold.  The  only  part  of  the  tale  that  lefibned  my  regret  was,  that, 
though  married,  he  left  no  family  ;  fo  that  his  afiies  will  flcep  in  peace,  without  his  me- 
mory bJng  reviled  by  an  indigent  pofterity.  His  anceftors  acquired  the  eftate  by  mar* 
riage  in  the  fourteenth  century.  His  agricultural  improvements,  Monf.  Galway  ob* 
ferved,,  certainty  did  not  hurt  him  ;  thpy  were  not  well  done,  nor  Vi^ell  fupported  by 
himfelf,  but  they  rendered  the  eftate  more  valuable ;  ^and  he  never  heard  that  they  had 
brought  him  into  any  difficulties.  I  cannot  but  obferve  here,  that  there  feems  a  fatality 
to  attend  country  gentlemen  whenever  they  attempt  trade  or  manufaftures.  In  Eng- 
land  I  never  knew  a  man  of  landed  property,  with  the  education  and  habits  of  landed 
proprietors,  attempt  either,  but  they  were  infallibly  ruined  ;  or,  if  not  ruined,  confider- 
ably  hurt  by  them.  Whether  it  be  that  the  ideas  and  principles  of  trade  have,  fomething 
in  them  repugnant  to  the  fentinients  which  ought  to  flow  from  education—  or  whether 
the  habitual  inattention  of  country  gentlemen  to  fiiiall  gains  and  favings,  which  are  the 
foul  of  trade,  render  their  fuccefs  impoflible;  from  whatever  it  may  arife,  the  fact  is, 
not  one  in  a  million  fuccceds.  Agriculture,  in  the  improvement  of  their  eflates,  is  the 
only  proper  and  legitimate  fphere  of  their  induftry ;  and  though  ignorance  renders  this 
fometimes  dangerous,  yet  they  can  with  fafety  attempt  no  other.  The  old  labourer, 
whofe  name  is  Piron  (as  propitious  I  hope  to  fanning  as  to  wit),  being  arrived,  we  fallied 
forth -to  tread  what  was  to  me  a  fort  of  claflic  ground.  I  fhall  dwell  but  little  on  the 
particulars;  thfey  make  a  much  better  figure  in  the  Memoire  fur  les  defrichemens  than 
at  Tourbilly  ;  the  meadows,  even  near  the  chateau,  are  yet  very  rough ;  the  general 
features  are  rough  :  but  the  alleys  of  poplars,  of  which  he  fpeaks  in  the  memoirs,  are 
nobly  grown  indeed,  and  do  credit  to  his  memory ;  they  are  fixty  or  feventy  feet  high, 
and  in  girt  a  foot :  the  willows  are  equal.  Why  were  they  not  oak  ?  to  have  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  farming  travellers  of  another  century  the  pleafure  I  feel  in  viewing  the 
more  periOiable  poplars  of  the  prefent  time — the  caufeways  near  the  caftle  muft  haye 
been  arduous  works.  The  mulberries  are  in  a  ftate  of  negleft  ;  Monf.  Galway's  father 
not  bt  ing  fond  of  that  culture,  deftroyed  many,  but  fome  hundreds  remain,  and  I  was 
told  that  the  poor  people  had  made  as  far  as  twenty-five  pound  of  filk,  but  none  at- 
tempted at  prefent.  Th^  meadows  had  been  drained  and  improved  near  the  chateau 
to  the  amount  of  fifty  or  fixty  arpents,  they  are  now  rufliy,  but  yet  valuable  in  fuch  a 
country.  Near  them  is  a  wood  of  Bourdeaux  pine?,  fown  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  now 
worth  five  or  fix  livres  each.  I  walked  into  the  boggy  bit  that  produced  the  great  cab- 
bages he  mentioned,  it  joins  a  large  and  moft  improveable  bottom.  Piron  informed 
me  that  the  marquis  pared  and  burnt  about  one  hundred  arpents  in  all,  and  folded  two 
hundred  and  fifty  flieep*  On  our  return  to  the  chateau,  Monfieur  de  Galvyay,  finding 
what  an  ent4iufiaft  I  was  in  agriculture,  fearched  among  his  papers  to  find  a  manufcript 
t)f  the  Marquis  de  Tourbilly's,  written  with  his  own  hand,  which  he  had  the  goodnefs 
to  make  me  a  prefent  of,  and  which  I  (hall  keep  araon^ft  my  curiofities  in  agricukurci 
The  polite  reception  I  had  met  from  Monf.  Galway,  and  the  friendly  attention  he  had 
given  to  my  views,  entering  into  the  fpint  of  my  purfuit,  and  wifbing  to  promote  it, 
would  have  induced  me  very  chearfuUy  to  have  accepted  his  invitation  of  remaining 
fome  days  with  him ;  had  I  not  been  apprehenfive  that  the  moment  of  Madame 
Galway's  being  in  bed  would  render  fuch  an  unlooked-for  vifit  inconvenient.     I  took 
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my  leave  therefore  in  the  evening,  and  returned  to  LaFleche  by  a  different  road* 
25  miles. 

The  30th.  A  quantity  of  Moors  to  Le  Mans  ;  they  affured  me  at  Guerces,  that  they 
are  here  fixty  leagues  in  circumference,  with  no  great  interruptions.  At  Le  Mans  I 
was  unlucky  in  Monf.  Tournai,  fecretary  to  the  Society  of  Agriculture,  being  abfent.-— 
28  miles. 

Odober  i.  Towards  Alen9on,  the  country  a  contraft  to  what  I  paffed  yefterday ;  good 
land,  well  inclofed,  well  built,  and  tolerably  cultivated,  with  marling.  A  noble  road  of 
dark  coloured  ftone,  apparently  ferruginous,  that  binds  well.  Near  Beiumon  vine- 
yards in  fight  on  the  hills,  and  thefe  are  the  laft  in  thus  travelling  northwards ;  the 
whole  country  finely  watered  by  rivers  and  ftreams,  yet  no  irrigation. 30  miles. 

The  2d.  Four  miles  to  Nouant,  of  rich  herbage,  under  bullocks. 28  miles. 

The  3d.  From  Gace  towards  Bemay.     Pafs  the  Marechal  Due  de  Broglio's  chateau 
at  Broglio,  which  is  furrounded  by  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  dipt  hedges,,  double,  treble, 
and  quadruple,  that  he  muft  half  maintain  tlie  poor  of  the  little  town  by  clipping:     ■ 
25  miles. 

The  4th.  Leave  Bernay  ;  where,  and  at  other  places  in  this  country,  are  many  mud 
walls,  made  of  rich  red  loam,  thatched  at  top,  and  well  planted  with  fruit  trees  :  a  hint 
well  worth  copying  in  England,  where  brick  and  ftone  are  dear.  Come  to  one  of  the 
richeft  countries  in  France,  or  indeed  in  Europe.  There  are  few  finer  views  than  the 
firft  of  Elbeuf,  from  the  eminence  above  it,  which  is  high  ;  the  town  at  your  feet  in  the 
bottom ;  on  one  fide  the  Seine  prefents  a  noble  reach,  broken  by  wooded  iflands, 
and  an  immenfe  amphitheatre  of  hill,  covered  with  a  prodigious  wood,  furrounding  the 
whole. 

The  5th,  To  Rouen,  where  I  found  the  hotel  royal,  a  contraft  to  that  dirtty,  imper- 
tinent, cheating  hole  the  pomme  de  pin.  In  the  evening  to  the  theatre,  which  is  not 
fo  large  I  think  as  that  of  Nantes,  but  not  comparable  in  elegance  or  decoration  j  it  is 
fombre  and  dirty.  Gretry's  Caravanne  de  Caire,  the  mufic  of  which,  though  too  much  • 
chorus  and  noife,  has  fome  tender  and  pleafing  paffages.  I  like  it  better  than  any  other 
piece  I  have  heard  of  that  celebrated  compofer.  The  next  morning  waited  on  Monf. 
Scanegatty,  profeffeur  de  phyfique  dans  la  Societe  Royale  d' Agriculture ;  he  received 
me  with  politenefs.  He  has  a  confiderable  room  fumiflied  with  mathematical  and  phi- 
lofophical  inftruments  and  models.  He  explained  fome  of  the  latter  to  me  that  are  of 
his  own  invention,  particularly  one  of  a  furnace  for  calcining  gypfum,  which  is  brought 
here  in  large  quantities  from  Montmartre.  Waited  on  Meffrs.  Midy,  Roffec  and  Go. 
the  moft  confiderable  wool  merchants  in  France,  who  were  fo  kind  as  to  fhew  me  a 
great  variety  of  wools,  from  moft  of  the  European  countries,  and  permitted  me  to  take 
fpecimens.  The  next  morning  I  went  to  Darnetel,  where  Monf.  Curmer  (hewed  me 
his  manufacture.  Return  to  Rouen,  and  dined  with  Monf.  Portier,  direfteur  general 
des  fermes,  to  whom  I  had  brought  a  letter  from  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld.  The 
converfation  turned,  among  other* fubjeds,  on  the  want  of  new  ftreeis  at  Rouen,  on 
comparifon  with  Havre,  Nantes,  and  Bourdeaux;  at  the  latter  places  it  was  remarked, 
that  a  merchant  makes  a  fortune  in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  builds ;  but  at  Rouen, 
it  is  a  commerce  of  oeconomy,  in  which  a  man  does  not  grow  rich  fo  foon,  and  there- 
fore unable  with  prudence  to  make  the  fame  exertions.  Every  perfon  at  table  agreed  in 
another  point  which  was  difcuffed,  that  the  wine  provinces  are  the  pooreft  in  all  France :  I 
urged  the  produce  being  greater  per  arpent  by  far  than  of  other  lands';  they  infifted  how- 
ever on  the  h&  as  generally  known  and  admitted.  In  the  evening  at  the  theatre,  Madame 
du  Frefne  entertained  me  greatly;  flie  is  an  excellent  adlrefs,  never  over-does  her  parts, 
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and  makes  one  feel  by  feeling  herfelf.  The  more  I  fee  of  the  French  theatre,  the  more- 
I  am  forced  to  acknowledge  the  fuperiority  to  our  own,  in  the  number  of  good  per- 
formers, and  in  the  fewnefs  of  bad  ones ;  and  in  the  quantity  of  dancers,  fingers,  and 
perfons  on  whom  the  bufmefs  of  the  theatre  depends,  all  efiabliflied  on  a  great  fcale, 
I  remark,  in  the  fentiments  that  are  applauded,  the  fame  generous  feelings  in  the  audi- 
ence in  France,  that  have  many  tirn-s  in  England  put  me  in  good  humour  with  my 
countrymen.  We  are  too  apt  to  hete  the  French ;  for  myfelf  I  fee  many  reafons  to 
be  pleafed  with  them ;  attributing  faults  very  much  to  their  government ;  perhaps  in 
our  own,  our  roughnefs  and  want  of  good  temper  are  to  be  traced  to  the  fame  origin. 

The  8th.  My  plan  had  for  fome  time  been  to  go  diredly  to  England,  on  leaving 
Rouen,  for  the  poft-ofEces  had  been  cruelly  uncertain.  1  had  received  no  Ii^tters 
for  fome  time  from  my  family,  though  I  had  written  repeatedly  to  urge  it ;  they  paffed 
to  a  perfon  at  Paris  who  was  to  forward  them ;  but  fome  careleflhefs,  or  other  caufe, 
impeded  all,  at  a  time  that  others,  directed  to  the  towns  I  paffed,  came  regularly;  I  had 
fears  that  fome  of  my  family  were  ill,  and  that  they  would  not  write  bad  news  to  me  in 
a  fituation  where  knowing  the  word  could  have  no  influence  in  changing  it  for  better. 
But  the  defire  I  had  to  accept  the  invitation  to  La  Roche  Guyon,  of  theDuchefs  d'An- 
ville  and  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  prolonged  my  journey,  and  1  fet  forward  oa 
this  further  excurfion.  A  truly  noble  view  from  the  road  above  Rouen  ;  the  city  at 
one  end  of  the  vale,  with  the  river  flowing  to  it  perfeftly  chequered  with  iflesof  wood. 
The  other  divides  into  two  great  channels,  between  which  the  vale  is  all  fpread  with 
iftinds,  fome  arable,  fome  meadow,, and  much  wood  on  all  Pafs  Pont  TArch  to  Lou* 
Tiers.  I  had  letters  for  the  celebrated  manufacturer  Monf.  Decretot,  who  received  me 
with  a  kiadnefs  that  ought  to  have  fome  better  epithet  than  polite ;  he  fliewed  me  hia 
fabric,  uDfueftionably  the  firft  woollen  one  in  the  world,  if  fuccefs,  beauty  of  fabric, 
and  an  inexbauftible  invention  to  fupply  with  tafte  all  the  cravings  of  fancy,  can  give 
thq  merit  of  fuch  fuperiority.  Perfection  goes  no  further  than  the  Vigonia  cloths  of 
Monf.  Decretot,  at  no  livres  (4I.  16s.  3d.)  the  aulne.  He  ihewed  me  his  cotton- 
milk  alfo,  vnder  the  direfUon  of  two  Englifhmen.  Near  Louviers  is  a  manufadture  of 
copper-plates  for  the  bottoms  of  the  King's  (hips;  a  colony  of  Engli(hmen.  I  fupped 
vrith  Monf.  Decretot,  pafling  a  very  pleafant  evening  in  the  company  of  fome  agreeable 
ladies.— 17  miles. 

The  9tb.  By  Gailion  to  Vernon ;  the  vale  flat  rich  arable.  Among  the  notes  I  had 
long  ago  taken  of  objects  to  fee  in  France,  was  the  plantation  of  mulberries,  and  the 
filk  efts^Iilhment  of  the  Marechal  de  Belleifle^  at  Biffy,  near  Vernon ;  the  attempts 
repeatedly  made  by  the  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  at  London,  to  introduce 
filk  into  England,  had  made  the  fimilar  undertakings  in  the  north  of  France  more  in« 
tex«fting.  I  accordingly  made  all  the  enquiries  that  were  neceifary  for  difcovering  the 
iticceft  of  thia  meritorious  attempt.  Bifly  is  a  fine  place,  purchafed  on  the  death  of  the 
Due  de  Belleifle  by  the  Due  de  Penthievre,  who  has  but  one  amufement,  which  is  that 
of  varying  his  reiidence  at  the  numerous  feats  he  poffefles  in  many  parts  of  the  king*^ 
4om.  There  is  ibmething  rational  in  this  tafte ;  I  (hould  like  myfelf  to  have  a  fcore  of 
farms  from  the  vale  of  Valencia  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  to  vlfit  and  dired: 
their  cultivation  by  turns*  From  Vernon,  crofs  the  Seine,  and  mount  the  chalk  hills 
again ;  after  which  to  La  Roche  Guyon,  the  moft  fmgular  place  I  have  feen.  Madame 
cfAnvill^  and  the  Due  de  la  Rochetoucauld  received  me  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
made  me  pleafed  with  the  j^ce  had  it  been  in  the  midft  of  a  bog.  It  gave  me  pleafure 
to  find  alfo  the  Dachefs  de  k  Rochefoucauld  here,  with  whom  I  had  pafled  fo  much 
at£;reeable  time  at  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  a  thoroughly  gpgd  woman^  with  that  fimplicity 
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of  cara&er,  which  is  too  often  baniflied  by  pride  or  family  or  foppery  of  rank.     The- 
Abbe  Rochon,  the  celebrated  aftronomer,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  fome  other 
company,  which,  with  the  domeftics  and  trappings  of  a  Grand  Seigneur,  gave  La  Roche- 
Guy  on  exaftly  the  refemblance  of  the  refidence  of  a  great  Lord  ia  England.     Europe* 
is  now  fo  much  affimilated,  that  if  one  go  to  a  houfe  where  the  fortune  is  15  or  2o,oooL 
a.year,  we  (hall  find  in  the  mode  of  living,  much  more  refemblance  than  a  young  tra- 
veller will  ever  be  prepared  to  look  fon         23  miles. 

The  loth.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  Angular  places  I  have  been  at.     The  chalk  rock, 
has  been  cut  perpendicularly,  to  make  room  for  the  chateau.     The  kitchen,  which  is  a 
large  one,  vaft  vaults,  and  extenfive  cellars  f  which,  by  the  way,  are  magnificently  filled,) 
with  various  other  offices,  are  all  cut  out  of  the  rock,  with  merely  fronts  of  brick;  the 
hou(e  is  large,  containing  thirty*eight  apartments.     The  prefent  Duchefs  has  added  a 
handfome  faloon  of  forty-eight  feet  long,  and  well  proportioned,  with  four  fine  tablets 
of  the  Gobelin  tapeftry,  alfo  a  library  well  filled.      Here  I  was  ffiewed  the  ink-ftand 
that  belonged  to  the  famous  Louvois,  the  minifter  of  Louis  XIV.  known  to  be  the 
identical  one  from  which  he  figned  the  revocation  of  the  edi£k  of  Nantes,  and  I  fuppofe 
alfo  the  order  to  Turenne  to  bum  the  Palatinate.      This  Marquis  de  Louvois  was- 
grandfether  to  the  two  Ducheffes  d*^Anville  and  d'Eftiffac,  who  inherited  all  his  eftate^ 
as  well  as  their  own  family  fortune  of  the  houfe  of  La  Rochefoucauld^,  from  which: 
family  I  conceive,  and  not  from  Louvois,  they  inherited  their  difpofitions.     From  the 
principal  apartment  there  is  a  balcony  that  leads  to  the  walks  which  lerpentine  up  the 
mountam.     Like  moft  French  feats,  there  is  a  town,  and  »  great  potager  to  remove,, 
before  it  would  be  confonant  with  Englifh  ideas.     BifTy,  the  Due  de  Penthievre's,  is: 
juft  the  fame;  before  the  chateau  there  is  a  gently  falling  vale  with  a  little  ftreanv 
through  it,  that  admits  of  the  greateft  improvements  in  refpeft  to  lawn  and  water,  but 
HI  full  front  of  the  houfe  they  have  placed  a  great  kitchen-garden,  with  walls  enoughs 
for  a  fortrefs.    The  houfes  of  the  poor  people  here,  as  on  the  Loire  in  Touraine,  are 
burrowed  into  the  chalk  rock^  and  have  a  fingular  appearance :  here  are  two  ftr&ets  of 
them,  one  above  another ;  they  are  afferted  by  fome  to  be  wholefome,  warm  in  winter,, 
and  cool  in  fummer ;  but  others  thought  they  were  bad  for  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.    The  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  had  the  kindnefs  to  order  his  fteward  to  give* 
me  all  the  information  I  wanted  relative  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and  to  fpeak 
to  fuch  perfons  as  were  neceffary  on  points  that  he  was  in  doubt  about.      At  an  £ng»- 
lifli  nobleman's  houfe^  there  would  have  been  three  or  four  farmers  a(ked  to  meet  me^.  ^ 
who  would  have  dined  with  the  family  among  ladies  of  the  firft  rank.     I  do  not  exag«^  ~ 
gerate,  when  I  fay,  that  I  have  had  this  at  leaft  an  hundred  times  in  the  firft  houfes  of 
our  iflands.     It  is,  however,  a  thing  that,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  manners  in  France^ 
would  not  be  met  with  from  Calais  to  Bayonne,  except  by  chance  in  the  houfe  of  fome- 
great  Lord  that  had  been  much  in  England*,  and  then  not  unlefs  it  were  aiked:  fon. 
The  nobility  in*  France  have  no  more  idea  of  praSifing  agricuhure,  and  making;itan 
ofaged  of  converfation,  except  on  the  mere  theory,  as  they  would  fpeak.  o£  a^  l6om  or  su 
bowfprit,  than  of  any  other  objed  the  moft  remote  from  their  habits  and  purfuita.     L 
do  not  fo  much  blame  them  for  this  negleft,  as  I  do  that  herd  of  vifionary  and  abfurdi 
writers  on  agriculture,  who,  from  their  chambers  in  cities,  have,  with  an  impertinence'- 
abnoft  incremble,  deluged  France  with  nonfenfe  and  theory,  enough  to  difguft  and  ruin; 
the  whole  nobility  of  the  kingdom. 

The  i2th«  Fart  with  regret  from  a  fociety  I  had  every  reafon  to  be  pleafedwith.-^*--*' 
35  miletr 

*  I  onee  knew,  it  at  the  Dvcdc  Liaoocmrt't^ 
r  'Eha 
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'The  13th.  The  twenty  miles  to  Rouen,  the  fame  features.  Firft  view  of  Rouen 
fudden  and  ftriking ;  but  the  road  doubling,  in  order  to  turn  more  gently  down  the 
hill,  prefents  from  an  elbow  the  fineft  view  of  a  town  I  have  ever  feen  ;  the  whole  city, 
with  all  its  churches  -and  convents,  and  its  cathedral  proudly  nTmg  in  the  midft,  fills  the 
vale.  The  river  prefents  one  reach,  croffed  by  the  bridge,  and  then  dividing  into  two 
fine  channels,  forms  a  large  ifland  covered  with  wood  ;  the  reft  of  the  vale  full  of  ver- 
dure and  cultivation,  of  gardens  and  habitations,  finith  the  fcene,  in  perfeft  unifon  with 
the  great  city  that  forms  the  capital  feature.  Wait  on  Monf.  "d'x\mbournay^  fecretary 
of  the  Society  of  Agriculture,  who  was  abfi^nt  when  I  was  here  befor ; ;  we  had  an  in- 
terefting  converfation  on  agriculturie,  and  on  the  means  of  encouraging  it.  I  found 
.  from  this  very  ingenious  gentleman,  that  his  plan  of  ufing  madder  green,  which  many 
years  ago  had  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  agricultural  world,  is  not  praftifed  at  prefent 
any  where;  but  he  continues  to  think  it  perfedly  practicable.  In  the  evening  to  the  play, 
where  Madame  Cretal,  from  Paris,  a6ked  Nina  ;  and  it  proved  the  richeft  treat  I  have 
received  from  the  French  theatre.  She  performed  it  with  an  inimitable  expreflion,  with 
a  tendernefs,  a  naivete ^  and  an  elegance  withal,  that  maltered  every  feeling  of  the  heart, 
againft  which  the  piece  was  written  :  her  expreflion  is  as  delicious,  as  her  countenance 
is  beautiful ;  in  her  aSing,  nothing  over-charged,  but  all  kept  within  the  fimplicity  of 
nature.  The  houfe  wa^  crouded,  garlands  of  flowers  and  laurel  were  thrown  on  the 
ftage,  and  flie  was  crowned  by  the  other  adors,  but  modeftly  removed  them  from  her 
head,  as  often  as  they  were  placed  there.— —20  miles.  ' 

The  14th.'  Take  the  road  to  Dieppe.  Meadows  in  the  vale  well  watered,  and  hay 
aow  making.     Sleepat Tote. 17^  miles.^ 

The  15th.  To  Dieppe.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  find  the  paflape-boat  ready  to  fail ; 
go  on  board  with  my  faithful  fure-footed  blind  friend.  I  fliall  probably  never  ride  her 
again,  but  all  my  feelings  prevent  my  felling  her  in  France. — ^Without  eyes  fhe  has  car- 
ried me  in  fafety  above  1500  miles ;  and  for  the  reft  of  her  life  Ihe  fhall  have  no  other 
mafter  than  myfelf ;  could  I  alFord  it,  this  (hould  be  her  laft  labour :  fome  ploughing, 
however,  on  my  farm,  fhe  will  perform  for  me,  I  dare  fay,  chearfuUy. 

Landing  at  the  neat  new-built  town  of  Brighthelmfi  one,  offers  a  much  greater  con- 
traft  to  Dieppe,  which  is  ol4  and  *  dirty,  than  Dover  does  to  Calais ;  and  in  the  Caftle 
inn  I  feemed  for  a  while  to  be  in  fiaiiry  land  ;  but  I  paid  for  the  enchantment.  The 
next  day  to  Lord  Sheflield's,  a  houfe  I  never  go  to,  but  to  receive  equal  pleafure  and 
inftruftion.  I  longed  to  make  one  for  a  fliort  time  in  the  evening  library  circle,  but  I 
took  it  ftrangely  into  my  head,  from  one  or  two  expreflions,  merely  accidental  in  the 
converfation,  coming  after  my  want  of  letters  to  France,  that  I  had  certainly  loft  a 
child  in  my  abfence  ;  and  1  hurried  to  London  next  morning,  where  I  had  the  pleafure 
of  finding  my  alarm  a  falfe  one ;  letters  enow  had  been  written,  but  all  failed.  To 
Bradfield. 202  miles. 

1789. 

IN  my  two  preceding  journies,  the  whole  weflern  half  of  France  had  been  crofled  in 
various  diredions  j  and  the  information  I  had  received,  in  making  them,  had  made  me 
a§  much  a  mafter  of  the  general  hufbandry,  the  foil,  management  and  produftions,  as 
could  be  expefled,  without  penetrating  in  every  comer,  and  refiding  long  in  various, 
ftations ;  a  method  pi  furveying  fuch  a  kingdom  as  France,  that  would  demand  feveral 
lives  inftead  of  years.  The  eaftern  part  of  the  kingdom  remained  unexamined.  .  The. 
great  mafs  of  country,  formed  by  the  triangle,  whofe  three  points  are  Paris,  Stralbourg 
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and  Moulins,  and  the  mountainous  recrion  S.  E.  of  the  laft  town,  prefented  in  the  map 
an  ample  fpace,  which  it  would  be  necefl'ary  to  pafs  before  I  could  have  fuch  an  idea  of 
the  kingdom  as  I  wifhed  to  acquire ;  I  determined  to  make  this  third  effort,  in  order  to 
accomplilh  a  defign  which  appeared  more  and  more  important,  the  more  I  reflefted  on 
it;  and  lefs  likely  to  be  executed  by  thofe  whofe  powers  are  better  adapted  to  the 
undertaking  than  mine.  The  meeting  of  the  States  General  of  France. alfo,  who  were 
now  affembled,  made  it  the  iv.ofe  neceffary  to  lofe  no  time  ;  for,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, that  affembly  will  be  the  epoch  of  a  new  conftitution,  which  will  have  new  effefts, 
and,  for  what  I  knov^r,  attended  with  a  new  agriculture ;  and  to  have  the  regal  fun,  ia 
fuch  a  kingdom,  both  rife  and  fet  without  the  territory  being  known,  muft  of  neceffity 
be  "regretted  by  every  man  folicitous  for  real  political  knowledge.  The  events  of  a 
century  and  half,  including  the  brilliant  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  will  for  ever  render  the 
'fources  of  the  French  power  interefting  to  mankind,  and  particularly  that  its'ftate^may 
be  known  previoufly  to  the  eftaWifhment  of  an  improved  government,  as  the  comparifou 
of  the  effefts.of  the  old  and  new  lyftem  will  b.e  ngt  a  little  curious  in  future. 

June  2.  To  London.  '  At  night.  La  Generofita.  d  Alejfandro^  by  Tarchi,  in  which 
Signer  Marchefi  exerted  his  powers,  and  fung  a  duet,  that  made  me  for  fome  moments 
forget  all  the  (heep  and  pigs  of  Bradfield.  I  was,  however,,  much  better  entertained 
after  it,  by  fupping  at  my  friend  l)r.  Burney's,  and  meeting  MifsBurney  ;  how  feldom 
is  it  that  w^e  can  meet  two  charafters  at  once  in  whom  great  celebrity  dedufts  nothing 
from  private  amiablenefs?  How  many  dazzling  ones  that  we  have  no  delire  to  live 
with !  give  me  fuch  as  to  great  talents  add  the  qualities  that  mak^  us  wifli  to  Jhut  up 
doors  with  them.  «  ^ 

The  3d.  Nothing  buzzing  in  my  ears  but  the  fete  given  laft  night  by  the  Spanifli. 
Ambaifador.  The  beft  fete  of  the  prefent  period  is  that  which  ten  millions  of  people 
are  giving  to  themfelves. 

The  ft  aft  of  reafon  and  the  flow  of  foul. 

The  animated  feelings  of  bofoms  beating  with  gratitude  for  the  efcape  of  one  common 
calamity,  and  the  thrilling  hope  of  the  continuance  of  common  bleffings.  Meet  at 
Mr.  Songa's  the  Count  de  Berchtold,'  who  has  much  good  fenfe  and  many  impor- 
tant views: Why  does  not  the  Emperor  call  him -to  ^tiis  own  country,  and  make 

him  a  Minilter  ?  The  world  will  never  be  well  governed  till  princes  know  their 
fubjefts.  : 

The  4th,^  To  Dover  in  the  machine,  with  two  merchants  from  Stockholm,  a  Ger- 
man  and  a  Swede  ;  we  fliall  be  companions  to  Paris.  I  am  more  lively  to  learn  fome- 
thing  ufeful  from  the  convcrfation  of  a  Swede  and  a  German,  than  from  the  chance 
medley  Englifhmen  of  a  ftage-coach. — r-72  miles* 

The  5th.  Paflage  to  Calais  ;  fourteen  hours  for  refleftion  in  a  vehicle  that^does  not 
allow  one  power  to  reflect. 21  miles. 

The  6th.  A  Frenchman  and  his  wife,  and  a  French  teacher  from  Ireland,  full  of 
foppery  and  affectation,  which  her  own  nation  did  not  give  her,  were  our  company, 
with  a  young  good-naturod  raw  countryman  of  hers,  at  whom  (he  played  off  many  airs 
and  graces.  The  man  and  his  wife  contrived  to  produce  a  pack  of  cards,  to  baniih, 
they  faid,  Psnuye  of  the  journey ;  but  they  contrived  alfo  to  fleece  the  yoiing  fellow  of 
five  louis.  This  is  the  firft  French  diligence  I  have  been  in,  and  ihall  be  the  lafl:  j 
they  are  deteftablc.     Sleep  at  Abbeville.         78  miles. 

Thefe  men  and  women,  gh*ls  and  boys,  think  themfelves  fexcept  the  Swede)  very 
chearful  becaufe  very  noify ;  they  have  flunned  me  with  finging ;  my  ears  have  beeh 
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'fo  tormented  ^ivith  French  ^irs,  that  I  would  almofl:  as  foon  have  rode  the  journey  blind- 
fold on  an  afs.  This  is  what  the  French  call  good  fpirits ;  no  truly  chearful  emotion 
gn  their  bofomsr;  filent  or  finging^  but  for  converlation  they  had  none.  I  lofe  all 
patience  in  fuch  xompany.  Heaven  fend  me  a  blind  mare  rather  than  mother  dili- 
gence! We  were  all  this  nighty  as  well  as  all  the  day,  on  the  road,  and  reached  Paris 
at  nine  in  the  morning.— —102  miles. 

The  8th.  To  my  friend  Lazowfkl,  to  know  where  were  the  lodgings  I  had  written 
him  to  hire -me,  but  my  good  Duchefs  d^Eftiffac  would  not  allow  him  toiexecute  my 
commiflion.  I  found  an  apartment  in  her^hotel  prepared  For  me.  Paris  is  at  prefent  > 
in  fuch  a  ferment  about  the  Slates  General,  now  holding  at  Verfailles,  that  converfation 
is  abfolutely  abforbed  by  them.  Not  a  word  of  any  thing  elfe  talked  of.  Every  thing 
is  conlidered,  and  juftly  fo,  as  important  in  fuch  a  crifis  of  the  fate  of  four-and-twenty 
millions  of  people.  It  is  now  a  ferious  contention  whether  the  reprefentatives  are  to  be 
called  the  Commons  or  the  Tiers  Etat ;  they  call  themfelves  fteadily  the  former,  while 
the  Court  and  the  great  Lords  rejeQ:  the  term  with  a  fpecies  of  apprehenfion,  as  if  it 
involved  a  meaning  net  eafily  to  be  fathomed.  But  this  point  is  of  little  confequence 
compared  with  another,  that  has  kept  the  dates  for  fome  time  in  inactivity,  the  verifi- 
cation of  their  power  feparateiy  or  in  common.  The  nobility  and  the  clergy  demand 
the  former,  but  the  Commons  fteadily  refufe  it ;  the  reafon  why  a  circumftance,  ap- 
parently jof  no  great  confequence,  is  thus  tenacioufly  regarded,  is,  that  it  may  decide 
their  fitting  for  the  future  in  feparate  houfes  or  in  one.  Thofe  who  are  warm  for  the 
intereft  of  the  people  declare  that  it  will  be  impoOible  to  reform  fome  of  the.  grofTeft 
abules  in  the  ftate,  if  the  nobility,  by  fitting  in  a  feparate  chamber,  Ihall  have  a  nega* 
tive  on  the  wifhes  of  the  people:  and  that  to  give  fuch  a  veto  to  the  clergy  would  be 
ilill  more  prepofterous ;  if  therefore,  by  the  verification  of  their  powers  in  one  chamber, 
they  fliall  once  come  together,  the  popular  party  hope  that  there  will  remain  no  power 
afterwards  to  feparate.  The  nobility  arid  clergy  forefee  the  fame  reiult,  and  will  not 
therefore  agree  to  it.  In  this  dilemma  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  feelings  of  the  mo- 
ment. It  is  not  my  bufmefs  to. write  memoirs  of  what  pafles,  but  I  am  intent  to  catch, 
as  well  as  I  can,  the  opinions  of  the  day  moft  prevalent.  While  I  remain  at  Paris,  I 
(hall  fee  people  of  all  dpfcriptiona,  from  the  coffee-houfe  politicians  to  the  leaders  in  the 
ftatesj  and  the  chief  objed  of  fuch  rapid  notes  as  I  throw  on  paper,  will  be  to  catch 
the  ideas  of  the  moment ;  to  compare  them  afterwards  with  the  adual  events  that  fliall 
happen,  will  afford  amufement  at  leaft.  1  he  moft  prominent  feature  that  appears  at 
prefent  is,  that  an  id^  of  common  intereft  and  common  danger  does  not  feem  to  unite 
thofe,  who,  if  not  united,  may  find  themfelves  too  weak  to  oppofe  the  danger  that  muft 
arife  from  the  people  being  fenfible  of  a  ftrength  the  refult  of  their  weaknefs.  Tt&e 
King,  Court,  Nobility,  Clergy,  Army,  and  PkrUament,  are  nearly  in  the  fame  fituatiom 
All  thefe  confider,  with  equal  dread,  the  ideas  of  liberty,  now  afloat;  except  the  firft, 
who,  for  reafons  obvious  to  thofe  who  know  his  charader,  troubles  himfelf  little,  even 
with  circumftances  that  concern  his  power  the  nioft  intimately.  Among  the  reft,  the 
feeling  of  danger  is  common,  and  they  would  unite  were  there  a  head  to  render  it  eafy, 
in  order  to  do  without  the  ftates  at  ali  That  the  Commons  themfelves  look  for  fome 
fuch  hoftile  union  as  more  than  probable,  appears  from  an  idea  which  gains  ground, 
that  they  will  find  it  neceffary,  fliould  the  other  two  orders  contiivue  to  unite  with  them 
in  one  chamber,  to  declare  themfelves  boldly  the  reprefentatives  of  the  kingdom  at 
large,  calling  on  th^NoUlity  and  Oergy  to  take  their  places— and  to  enter  upon  de- 
liberations of  bttfinefa  without  them,  (hould  they  refufe  it.  AH  converfation  at  prefent 
is  on  this  topic,  but  opinions  are  more  divided  than  I  (hould  have  expe£ked.    There 
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feem  to  be  many  who  hate  the  clergy  fo  cordially,  that  rather  than  permit  them  to 
form  a  diltinA  chamber,  they  would  venture  on  a  new  fyflem,  dangerous  as  it  might 
prove. 

The  9th.  The  bufinefs  going  Forward  at  prefent  in  the  pamphlet  fliops  of  Paris  is 
incredible.  I  went  to  the  Palais  Royal  to  fee  what  new  things  were  publiftied,  and  to, 
procure  a  catalogue  of  all.  Every  hour  produces  fomething  new.  Thirteen  came  out 
to-day,  fixteen  yefterday,  and  ninety-two  laft  week.  We  think  fometimes  that  De- 
brett's  or  Stockdale's  (hops  at  London  are  crowded,  but  they  are  mere  deferts,  com- 
pared to  Defein's,  and  fome  others  here,  in  which  one  can  fcarcely  fqueeze  from. the 
door  to  the  counter.  The  price  of  printing  two  years  ago  was  from  27  livres  to  30 
livres  per  fheet,  but  now  it  is  from  60  livres  to  80  livres.  This  fpirit  of  reading  poli- 
tical trads,  they  fay,  fpreads  into  the  provinces,  fo  that  all  the  preffes  of  France  are 
equally  employed.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  thefe  productions  are  in  favour  of  liberty, 
and  commonly  violent  againft  the  clergy  and  nobility ;  I  have  to-day  befpoken  many 
of  this  defcriprion,  that  have  reputation ;  but  enquiring  for  fuch  as  had  appeared  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  queftion,  to  my  aftonifliment  I  find  there  are  but  two  or  three  that 
have  merit  enough  to  be  known.  Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  while  the  prefs  teems  with 
the  moil  levelling  and  even  feditious  principles,  which  put  in  execution  would  over- 
turn the  monarchy,  nothing  in  reply  appears,  and  not  the  lead  ftep  is  taken  by  the 
court  to  reftrain  this  extreme  licentioufnefs  of  publication?  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  the 
fpirit  that  mud  thus  be  raifed  among  the  people.  But  the  cofFee-houfes  in  the  Palais 
Royal  prefent  yet  more  lingular  and  aftonifliing  fpe&acles ;  they  are  not  only  crowded 
within,  but  other  expectant  crowds  are  at  the  doors  and  windows,  liftening  a  gorge  de- 
pbyee  to  certain  orators,  who  from  chairs  or  tables  harangue  each  his  little  audience  * 
the  eagemefs  with  which  they  are  heard,  and  the  thunder  of  applaufe  they  receive  for 
e^ery  fentiment  of  more  than  common  hardinefs  or  violence  againft  the  prefent  govern- 
ment,  cannot  eafily  be  imagined.  I  am  all  amazement  at  the  mini  (try  permitting  fuch 
nefts  and  hot-beds  of  fedition  and  revolt,  which  diifeminate  amongft  the,  people,  every 
hour^  principles  that  by  and  by  muft  be  oppofed  with  vigour,  and  therefore  it  feems 
little  fliort  of  madnefs  to  allow  the  propagation  at  prefent. 

The  10th.  Every  thing  cohfpires  to  render  the  prefent  period  in  France  critical ;  the 
want  of  bread  is  terrible :  accounts  arrive  every  moment  from  the  provinces  of  riots 
and  difturbances,  aiid  calling  in  the  military  to  preferve  the  peace  of  the  markets.  The 
prices  reported  are  the  fame  as  I  found  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  5  fous  (2|d.)  a  pound 
for  white  bread,  and  3 1  (ous  to  four  lous  for  the  common  fort  e^ten  by  the  poor ;  thefe 
rates  are  beyond  their  faculties,  and  occafion  great  mifery.  At  Meudon,  the  police, 
that  is  to  fay  the  intendant,  ordered  that  no  wlwat  (hould  be  fold  in  the  market  without 
the  perfon  taking  at  the  fame  time  an  equal  quantity  of  barley.  What  a  ftupid  and  ri* 
diculous  regulation,  to  lay  obftacles  on  the  fupply,  in  order  to  be  better  fupplied ;  and  . 
to  (hew  the  people  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of  government,  creating  thereby  an  . 
alarm,  and  raifing  the  price  at  the  very  moment  they  wilh  to  fink  it !  I  have  had  fome 
converfation  on  this  topic  with  well-infoi;med  perfons,  who  have  a^ured  me,  that  the 
price  is,  as  ufual,  much  higher  than  the  proportion  of  the  crop  demanded,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  real  fcarcity  if  Mr.  Necker  would  have  let  th^  corn-trade  alone ; 
but  his  edi£ls  of  reftn£tion,  which  have  been  mere  comments  on  his  book  on  the  le* 
giOati^n  of  com,  have  operated  more  to  raife  the  price  than  all  other  caufes  together. 
It  appears  plain  to  me,  that  the  violent  friends  of  the  commons  are  not  difpleafed  at  the 
high  price  of  corn,  which  feconds  their  views  greatly,  and  makes  any  appeal  to  the 
conunon  feeUlig  of  the  people  mor^  eafy,  and  much  more  to  their  purpofe  than  if  the 
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price  were  low.  Three  days  paft,  the  chamber  of  uhe  clergy  contrived  a  cunning  pro* 
pofition ;  it  was  to  fend  a  deputation  to  the  commons,  propoling  to  name  a  commiflion 
from  the  three  orders  to  take  into  confideration  the  mifery  of  the  people,  and  to  de- 
liberate  on  the  means  of  lowering  the  price  of  bread.  This  would  have  led  to  the  de- 
liberation  by  order,  and  not  by  heads,  confequently  muft  be  rejefied,  but  unpopularly 
fo  from  the  fiiuation  of  the  people ;  the  commons  were  equally  dextrous ;  in  their  re* 
ply,  they  prayed  and  conjured  the  clergy  to  join  them  in  the  common  hall  of  the  ftates 
to  deliberate,  which  was  no  fooner  reported  at  Paris,  than  the  clergy  became  doubly 
an  objeft  of  hatred ;  and  it  became  a  queftion  with  the  politicians  of  the  Cafi(6  de  Foy, 
whether  it  were  not  lawful  for  the  commonsto  decree  the  application  of  the  eflates  of 
the  clergy  towards  eafing  the  diftrefs  of  the  people. 

The  nth.  I  have  been  in  much  company  all  day,  and  cannot  but  remark  that  there 
feem  to  be  no  fettled  ideas  of  the  bed  means  of  forming  a  new  conftitution.     Yefterday 
the  Abbe  Syeyes  made  a  motion  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  declare  boldly  to  the  pri- 
vileged orders,  that  if  they  will  not  join  the  commons,  the  latter  will  proceed  in  the 
national  buiinefs  without  them  j  and  the  houfe  decreed  it  with  a  fmall  amendment. 
This  caufes  much  converfation  on  what  will  be  the  confeqUence  of  fuch  a  proceeding  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  on  what  may  flow  from  the  nobility  and  clergy  continuing  fteadiiy 
to  refiife  to  join  the  commons,  and  fliould  they  fo  proceed,  to  proteft  againil  all  they 
decree,  and  appeal  to  the  king  to  diflfolve  the  ftates,  and  recal  them  in  fuch  a  form  as 
may  be  pradicable  for  bufinefs.    In  thefe  moft  interefting  difcuiEons,  I  find  a  general 
iettoranceof  the  principle^  of  government }  a  ftrange  and  unaccountable  appeal,  on  one 
fide,  to  ideal  and  vifionary  rights  of  nature  ^  and  on  the  other,  no  fettled  plan  that  fhall 
give  fecurity  to  the  people  for  being  in  future  in  a  much  better  fituation  than  hitherto  ; 
a  fecurity  abfolutely  neceffary.     But  the  nobility,  with  the  principles  of  great  lordB 
that  I  converfe  with,  are  moft  difguftingly  tenacious  of  all  old  rights,  however  hard  they 
may  bear  on  the  people ;  they  will  not  hear  of  giving  way  in  the  leaft  to  the  fpirit  of 
liberty  beyond  the  point  of  paying  equal  land-taxes,  which  they  hold  to  be  all  that  can 
with  feafon  be  demanded.    The  popular  party,  on  the  other  hand,  feem  to  confider 
all  liberty  as  depending  on  th^  privileged  dafl'es  being  loft,  and  out- voted  in  the  order 
cf  the  commons,  at  lezH  for  making  the  new  conftitution ;  and  when  I  urg^  the  great 
probability,  that  (hould  they  once  unite,  there  will  remain  no  power  of  ever  feparating 
them ;  and  that  in  fuch  cafe,  they  will  have  a  very  queftionable  conftitution,  perhaps 
a  very  bad  one;'  I  am  always  told,  that  the  firft  objefl  muft  be  for  the  people  to  get  the 
p6wer  of  doing  good ;  and  that  it  is  no  argument  againft  fuch  a  condu£t  to  urge  that 
an  ill  ufe  may  be  made  of  it.     But  among  fuch  men,  the  common  idea  is,  that  any 
ihing  tending  towards  afeparate  order,  like  our  houfe  of  lords,  is  abfolutely  inconfiftent 
With  liberty ;  all  which  feenis  perfectly  wild  and  unfounded. 

The  1 2th.  To  the  royal  fociety  of  agriculture,  which  meets  at  tlie  hotel  de  ville, 
and  of  which  being  an  aflbcie,  I  voted,  and  received  a  jetton,  which  is  a  fmall  medal 
rhren  to  the  members,  every  time  they  attend,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  mind  the 
tufinefs  of  their  inftitution ;  it  is  the  fame  at  all  royal  academies,  &c.  and  amounts,  in  a 
year,  to  a  conliderable  and  ill-judged  expence ;  for  what  good  is  to  be  expe&ed  froia 
njcn  who  would  go  merely  to  receive  their  jetton  ?  Whatever  the  motive  may  be,  it 
feems  well  attended ;  near  thirty  were  prefent ;  among  them  Parmentier,  yice-prefident^ 
Cadet  de  Vaux,  Fourcroy,  Tillet,  Defmarets,  BrouiTonet,  fecretary,  and  Crete  de 
Patieuly  at  whofefarm  I  was  two  years  ago,  and  who  is  the  only  pradical  larmer  in  the 
fociety.  The  fecretary  r^ds  the  titles  of  the  papers  prefented,  and  gives  fpme  little  ac« 
^uQt  of  them }  but  Uey  are  not  read)  unlefs  particularly  interefting  ^  then  memoir^: 
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are  read  by  the  members,  or  reports  of  references ;  and  when  they  difcufs  or  debate, 
there  isi  no  order,  but  all  fpeak  together,  as  in  a  warm  private  converfation.  ITie 
Abbe  Raynal  has  given  them  1200  iivres,  (521.  los.)  for  a  premium  on  fome  impor- 
tant fubjed ;  and  my  opinion  was  afked  what  it  fhould  be  given  for.  Give  it,  I  replied, 
in  fome  way  for  the  introdu&ion  of  turnips.  But  that  they  conceive  to  be  an  object 
of  impoffible  attainment ;  they  have  done  fo  much,  and  the  government  fo  much  more, 
and  all  in  vain,  that  they  confider  it  as  a  hopelefs  objed.  I  did  not  tell  them  that  all 
hitherto  done  has  been  abfolute  folly ;  and  that  the  right  way  to  begin^  was  to  undo 
every  thing  done.  I  am  never  prefent  at  any  focieties  of  agriculture^  either  in  France 
or  England,  but  I  am  much  in  doubt  with  myfelf;whether,  when  beft  conduced,  they 
do  mod  good  ormifchief;  that  is,  whether  the  benefits  a  national  agriculture  may  by 
great  chance  owe  to  them,  are  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  harm  they  effed, 
by  turning  the  public  attention  to  frivolous  obje£ls,  inftead  of  important  one3,  or 
drefling  important  ones  in  fuch  a  garb  as  to  make  them  trifles  ?  The  only  fociety  that 
could  be  really  ufeful  would  be  that  which,  in  the  culture  of  a  large  &rm,  (hould  exn 
hibit  a  perfed  example  of  good  hufbandry,.  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  as  would  refort  to  it ; 
confequently  one  that  (hould  confift  folely  of  practical  men ;  and  then  query  whether 
many  good  cooks  would  not  fpoil  a  good  diih. 

The  ideas  of  the  public  on  jthe  great  bufinefs  going  on  at  Verfailles  change  daily  an4 
even  hourly.  It  now  feems  the  opinion,  that  die  commons,  in  their  late  violent  vote, 
have  gone  too  far ;  and  that  the  union  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  army,  parliament,  and 
King,  will  be  by  far  too  powerful  for  them ;  fuch  an  union  is  (aid  to  be  in  agitation  } 
and  that  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  Queen,  and  the  party  ufually  known  by  her  name, 
are  taking  fteps  to  effe£t  it,  againft  the  moment  when  the  proceedings  of  the  commons 
ihall  make  it  neceflary  to  a£k  with  unity  and  vigour.  The  abolitioQi  of  the  parliament 
is  a  topic  of  common  converfation  among  the  popular  leaders,  as  a  ftep  eflentially  ne* 
ceflfary ;  becaufe,  while  they  exift,  they  are  tribunals  to  which  the  court  can  have  re* 
fort,  fhould  they  be  inclined  to  tdce  any  flep  againft  the  exiftence  of  the  dates :  thofe 
bodies  are  alarmed,  and  fee  with  deep  regret,  that  their  refufal  to  regifter  the  royal 
edids,  has  created  a  power  in  the  nation  not  only  hoftile,  but  dangerous  to  their  ex«> 
idence.  It  is  now  very  well  known,,  and  underftood  on  all  hands,  that  fhould  the 
King  get  rid  of  the  ftates,  and  govern  on  any  tolerable  principles,  his  edids  would  be 
enregiftered  by  all  the  parliaments.  In  the  dilemma  and  apprehenfion  of  the  moment, 
the  people  look  very  much  to  the  Due  d'Orleans  as  to  a  head ;  but  with  palpable  and 
general  ideas  of  diftruft  and  want  of  confidence;  they  regret  his  charafter,  and  lament 
that  they  cannot  depend  on  him  in  any  fevere  and  difficult  trial ;  they  conceive  him  to 
be  without  fteadinefs,  and  that  his  greateft  apprehenfion  is  to  be  exiled  from  the  plea^ 
fures  of  Paris,  and  tell  of  many  littleneffes  he  pra£tifed  before  to  be  recalled  from  ba- 
nifliment.  They  are,  however,  fo  totally  without  a  head,  that  they  are  contented  to 
look  to  him  as  one ;  and  are  highly  pleated  with  what  is  every  moment  reported,  that 
he  b  determined  to  go  at  the  h^d  of  a  party  of  the  nobility,  and  verify  their  powers  in 
common  with  the  commons.  All  s^gree,  that  had  he  firmnefs,  in  addition  to  his  vaft 
revenue  of  feven  millions  a-year  (3o6,i5oL),  and  four  more  (175,0001.)  in  reverfiori, 
after  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Due  de  Penthisvre,  he  might,  at  the  head  of  the 
popular  caofe,  do  any  thing. 

The  13th.  In  the  morning  to  the  king's  library,  which  I  had  not  feen  when  before 
at  Pariis;  it  is  a  vaft  apartment,  and  as  aU  the  world  knows,  nobly  fiHed.  Every  thing. 
18  provided  to  accommodate  thofe  who  wi(h  to  read  or  tranfcribe — of  whom  there  were 
fixty  or  feventy  prefent.    Along  the  middle  of  the  rooms  are  glafe  cafes,  containing  mo- 
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dels  of  the  inftruments  of  maay  trades.preferved  for  the  benefit  of  pdfterity,  being  made 
on  the  moft  exafl:  fcale  of  proportion ;  among  others  the  potter's,  founder's,  brick- 
maker's^  chymift's,  &€•  &c.  and  lately  added  a  very  large  one  of  the  Englifh  garden, 
mofl:  miferably  imagined  ;  but  with  all  this  not  a  plough,  or  an  iota  of  agriculture ; 
yet  a  farm  might  be  much  eafier  reprefented  than  the  garden  they  have  attempted, 
and  with  infinitely  more  ufe,  I  have  no  jdoubt  but  there  may  arife  many  cafes,  in 
which  the  prefervation  of  inftruments,  unaltered,  may  be  of  confiderable  utility ;  I 
think  I  fee  clearlyi  thac  fuch  a  ufe  would  refult  in  agriculture,  and,  if  fo,  why  not  in 
other  arts?  Thefe  cafes  of  models,  however,  have  fo  much  the  air  of  children's  play- 
houfes,  that  I  would  not  anfwer  for  my  little  girl,  if  I  had  her  here,,  not  crying  for 
them.  At  the  Duchefs  d*Anville\  where  meet  the  Archbifhop  of  Aix,  Bifliop  of 
Blois,  Prince  de  Laon,  and  Due  and  Duchefs  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  the  three  lad  of 
my  old  Bagnere  de  Luchon  acquaintance.  Lord  and  Lady  Camelford,  Lord  Eyre, 
i&C.  &c.  " 

All  this  day  I  hear  nothing  but  anxiety  of  expedlation  for  what  the  crifis  in  the  ftate 
will  produce.     The  embarraffment  of  the  moment  is  extreme.     Every  one  agrees 
that  there  is  no  miniftry  :  the  Queen  is  clofely  connecting  herfelf  with  the  party  of 
the  princes,  with  the  Count  d'Artois  at  their  head ;  who  are  all  fo  adverfe  to  Monf. 
Necker,  that  every  thing  is  in  confufion :  but  the  King,  who  is  perfonally  the  honefteft 
man  in  the  world,  ha>s  but  one  wifli,  which  is  to  do  right ;  yet,  being  without  thofe 
decifive  parts  that  enable  a  man  to  forefee  dif&cuUies  and  to  avoid  them,  finds  him* 
felf  in  a  moment  of  fuch  extreme  perplexity,  that  he  knows  not  what  council  to  tak* 
refuge  in  :  it  is  faid  that  Monf.  Necker  is  alarmed  for  his  power,  and  anecdote  reports 
things  to  his  difadvantage,  which  probably  are  not  true :  -••of  his  trimming — and  at* 
tempting  to  conned  himfelf  with  the  Abb^  de  Vermont,  reader  to  the  Queen,  who  hai 
great  influence  in  all  afiairs  in  which  he  chufes  to  interfere ;  this  is  hardly  credible,  a^ 
that  party  are  known  to  be  exceedingly  adverfe  to  Monf.  Necker  ;  and  it  is  even  faid 
that,  as  the  Count  d'Artois,  Madame  de  Polignac,  and  a  few  others  were^  but  two 
days  ago,  walking  in  the  private  garden  of  Verfailles,  they  met  Madame  Necker,  and 
descended  even  to  hiifing  her :  if  half  thia  be  true,  it  is  plain  enough  that  this  miniftet 
mud  fpeediiy  retire*     All  whp  adhere  to  the  antient  conftitution,  or  rather  govern* 
ment,  confider  him  as  their  mortal  enemy  ;  they  aiTert,  and  truly,  that  he  came  in  un« 
der  circumftances  that  would  have  enabled  him  to  do  every  thing  he  pleafed — he  had 
King  and  kingdom  at  command-»but  that  the  errors  he  was  guilty  of,  for  want  of 
tome  fettled  plan,  have  been  the  caufe  of  all  the  dilemmas  experienced  fince.    They 
accufe  him  heavily  of  aflembling  the  notables,  as  a  falfe  ftep  that  did  nothing  but  mif* 
chief:  and  affert  that  his  letting  the  King  go  to  the  ftates-general,  before  their  powers 
were  verified,  and  the  neceflary  fteps  taken  to  keep  the  orders  feparate,  after  giving, 
double  the  reprefentation  to  the  tiers  to  that  of  the  other  two  orders,  was  madnefs ; 
and  that  he  ought  to  have  appointed  cdmmifiaries  to  have  received  the  verification 
before  admittance.     They  9ccufe  him  further  of  having  done  all  this  through  an  ex« 
ceilive  and  infuflferable  vanity,  which  ^ve  him  the  idea  of  guiding  the  deliberation  of 
the  dates  by  his  knowledge  and  reputation.     It  is  exprefsly  averted,  however,  by  M. 
Keeker's  moft  intimate  friends^  that  he  has  aded- with  good  faith,  and  that  he  has 
been  in  principle  a  friend  to  the  regal  power,  as  well  as  to  an  amelioration  of  the  con^ 
dition  of  the  people.    The  worft  thing  I  know  of  him  is  his  fpeech  to  the  ftates  oa 
their  aflembling, — a  great  opportunity,  but  loft,— no  leading  or  mafterly  views, — no 
decifion  on  circumftances  in  which  the  people  ought  to  be  relieved^  and  new  princi- 
ples of  gOYenunent  adopted  ^«-it  is  the  fpeech  you  would  exped  from  a  banker's 
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clerk  of  fbme  ability.    Concerning  it  there  is  an  anecdote  ^oith  infef tln^ ;  he  kne^ 
his  voice  would  not  enable  him  to  go  through  the  whole  of  it,  in  fo  large  a  room^ 
and  to  fo  numerous  an  aflembiy ;  and  therefore  he  had  fpokeii  to  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet, 
of  the  Acadenry  of  Sciences,  ^d  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Sodety  of  Agriculture,  to  be  in 
Teadinefs  to  read  it  for  him.     He  had  been  prefent  at  an  annual  general  meeting  of 
that  fociety,  when  Monf.  de  Brouflfonet  had  read  a  difcourfe  with  a  powerful  pier* 
cing  voice,  that  was  beard  difHndly  to  the  greateft  difhmce.     This  gentleman  attended 
him  feveral  times  to  take  his  inftruftions,  and  to  be  fureof  underftanding  the  interline^ 
ations  that  were  made^  even  after  the  fpeech  was  finifhed.      Monf.  de  Brouflbnet  was^ 
with  him  the  evening  before  the  afTembly  of  the  ftates,  at  nine  o'clock :  and  next  day, . 
when  be  came  to  read  it  in  public,  he  found  ftill  more  correftions  and  alterations, . 
which  Monf.  Necker  had  made  after  quitting  him ;  they  were  chiefly  in  ftile,  and 
ftewed  how  very  felicitous  he  was  in  regard  to  the  form  and  decoration  of  his  matter : 
the  ideas  in  my  opinion  wanted  this  attention  more  than  the  ftile.     MonA  de  Brouf- 
fonet  himfelf  told  me  this  little  anecdote.     This  morning  in  the  ftates  three  tureis . 
of  Poitou  have  joined  themfelves  to  the  commons,  for  the  verification  of  iheir  powers, . 
and  were  received  with  a  kind  of  madnefs  of  applaufe ;  and  this  evening  at  Paris . 
nothing  elfe  is  talked  of.     The  nobles  have  been  all  day  in  debate,  without  coming  to  * 
9Ay  conclufion,  and  have  adjourned  to  Monday. 

The  14th.     To  the  King'^  garden,  where  Monf  Thouin  had  the  goodnefs  to  fhew 
me  fome  fmall  experiments  he  has  made  on  plants  that  promife  greatly  for  the  farmer, . 
particularly  the  lathvrus  biennis  *,  and  the  melilotus  fyberica  *,  which  now  make  an 
unmenfe  figure  for  torage ;  both  are  biennial ;  but  will  laft  three  or  foiir  years  if  not  * 
feeded  ;  the  Achillaea  fyb^ca  and  an  aftragalus  appear  good }  he  has  pfomifed  me 
feeds.    The  Chinefe  hemp  has  perfected  its  feeds,  which  it  had  not  done  before  in 
France.    The  tnore  I  fee  of  Monf.  Thouin  the  better  I  like  him ;  he  is  one  of  the  molt i 
amiable  men  I  know. 

To  the  repofitory  of  the  royal  machines,  which  Monf.  Vandermond  ihewed  and  e*»  - 
plained  to  me,  with  great  readinefs  and  politenefs.  What  ftruck  me  moft  was  Moi^» . 
Vaucufibn's  machine  for  making  a  chain^  which  I: was  told  Mr.  Watt  of  Birmingham 
admired  yery  much,  at  which  my  attendants  feemed  not  difpleafed.  Another  for 
making  the  cogs  indented  in  iron  wheels.  There  is  a  chaff  cutter,  from  an  Englifli . 
original ;  and  a  model  of  the  nonfenfical  plough  to  go  without  horfes ;  thefe  are  the  ^ 
only  one^in  agricnlture..  Many  of  very  ingenious  contrivances  for  winding  filk,  &t». 
in  the  evening  to  the  theatre  Fran9ois,  thev Siege  of  Calais,  by.Mond  de  Ekkloy,  not' 
fL  good,  but  a  popular  performance. . 

It  isnow  d^ided  by  the  popular  leaders,  that  they>  will  move  to-morrow  to  declaim 
tH  taxes  illegal  not  raifed  by  authority  of  the  ftates-general,  and  to  gitot  them  for  a 
term  only,  either  for  twa  years,  or  for  the  duration  of  the  prefent  feffion  of  the  ftate^.  ^ 
Thi9  plain  is  highly  approved  at  Paris  by  all  friends  of  liberty  ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  ra- 
tional mode  of  proceeding,  founded  on  juft  principles,  and  .^1  involve  the  court  in  a  v 
greal^dilemma. . 

The  15th.  This  has  been  a  rich  day,. and  fuch  an  one  as  ten: years  ago  none  could  . 
believe  would  ever  arrive  in  France;  a  very  important.debate  being expeded  on  what, . 
in  our  houfe  of  commons,  .would  be  termed  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  my  friend  MonC 
Lazowiki  and  myfelf  were  at  Verfailles  by  eight  in. the  morning.    We  went  immedi*  • 
ately  to  the  hall  of  the  ftates  to  fecure  good  feats  in  the  gallery  3  we  found  fome .  de*  - 

*  I  b^yc  jUiUivated  Ui^ic^pbafit  loiiaiUqiiaiititteB,  md  believe  thon  tabe  a  Tery  imporUttobjeft... 
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puties  already  there,  and  a  pretty  numerous  audience  coUefted.    The  room   is  too 
large ;  none  but  Stentorian  lungs,  or  the  fineft  cleared  voices  can  be  heard }  how- 
ever the  very  fize  of  the  apartment,  which  admits  two  thoufand  people,  gave  a  dig- 
nity to  the  fcene.     It  ^as  indeed  an  incerefting  one.     The  fpeftacle  of  the  reprefen- 
tatiVes  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people,  juft  emerging  from,  the  evils  of  two  hundred 
years  of  arbitrary  power,  and  "Kfing  to  trie  bleflings  of  a  freer  conftitution,  aflembled 
with  open  doors  under  the  eye  of  the  public,  was  framed  to  call  into  animated  feelings 
every  latent  fpark,  every  emotion  of  a  liberal  bofom ;   to  banifli  whatever  ideas  might 
intrude  of  their  being  a  people  too  often  hoftile  to  my  own' court try,-^and  to  dwell 
with  pleafure  on  the  glorious  idea  of  happinefs  to  a  great  nation— of  felicity  to  miU*'>ns  . 
yet  unborn.     Monf.  VAbhi  Syeyes  opened  the  .debate.     He  is  one  of  the  moft  zealous 
flicklersforthe  popular  caufe ;  carries  his  ideas  not  to  a  regulation  of  the  prefent  go- 
vernment, which  he.  thinks  too  bad  to  be  regulated  at  all,  but  wiflies  to  fee  it  abfo- 
lutely  overturned,  being  in  hSt  a  violent  republican:  this  is  the  character  he  com- 
monly bears,  and  in  bis  pamphlets  he  feems  pretty  much  to  juftify  fuch  an  idea.     He 
fpeaks  ungracefully,  and  uneloquetitly,  but  logically,  or  rather  reads  fo,  for  he  read 
^his  fpeech9  which  was  prepared.     His  motion  was  to  declare  the  aifembly  the  repre- 
sentatives known  and  verified  of  the  French  nation,  admitting  the  right  of  all  abfent 
deputies  (the  nobility  and  clergy)  to  be  received  among  them  on  the  verification  of  their 
.potirers.     Monf.  de  Mirabeau  fpoke  without  notes,  for  near  an  hour,  with  a  warmth, 
animation,  and  eloquence,  that  entitles  him  to  the  reputation  of  an  undoubted  orator. 
He  toppofed  the  words  known  and  verified,  in  the  propofition  of  the  Abbe  Syeyes, 
with  great  force  of  reafoning ;  and  propofed,  in  lieu,  that  they  fliould  declare  them- 
.  felves  fimply  J^^efeniatives  du  people  Franfois :  that  no  veto  (hould  exift  againft  their 
refolves  in  any  other  affembly :  that  all  taxes  ar^,  illegal,  but  ihould  be  granted  during 
the  prefent  feflion  of  the  ftates,  and  no  longer :  that  the  debt  of  the  kmg  (hould  be- 
come the  debt  of  the  nation,  and  be  fecured  on  funds  accordingly.    Monf.  de  Mink, 
beau  was  well  heard,  and  his  propofition  much  applauded.    Monf.  de  Mounier,  a  de- 
;]>uty  from  Dauphin^,  of  great  reputation,  and  who  has  publiihed  fome  pamphlets, 
very  well  approved  by  the  public,  moved  a  different  refplution,  to  declare  thenifelves 
the  legitimate  reprefentafives  of  the  majority  of  the  nation:  that  they  fhould  vote  by 
hezd  and  not  by  order:  and  that  they  mould  never  acknowledge  any  right  in  the  re- 
.prefentatives  of  the  clergy  or  nobility  to  deliberate  feparaitely.     Monf.  Rabaud  St.  Eti- 
enne,  a  proteftaht  from  Languedoc,  alfo  an  author,  who  has  written  on  the  prefent 
tafiairs,  and  a  man  of  confiderable  talents,  made  likewife  his  propofition,  which  was 
to  dedlare  themfehres  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  of  France ;  to  declare  all  takes 
null ;  to  regrant  them  during  the  fitting  of  the  ftates  ;  to  verify  and  confolidate  the 
^ebt  i  and  to  vote  a  loan.     All  which  were  well  approved  except  the  loan,  which  was 
4)ot  at  all  to  the  feeling  of  the  affembly.     This  gentleman  fpeaks  clearly  and  with  pre- 
tifion,  and  only  paffages  of  his  fpeech  from  notes*     Monf.  Bemave,  a  very  young 
.man;)  from  'Grenoble,  Ipoke  without  notes  with  great  warmth  and  animation.     Some 
o(  his  periods  were  fo  well  rounded,  and  fo  eloquently  delivered,  that  he  met  with 
much  applaufe,  fevend  members  crying— bravo ! 

in  regard  to  their  general  method  of  proceeding,  there  are  two  circumftances  in 
which  they  are  very  deficient :  the  fpedators  in  the  galleries  are  allowed  to  interfere 
in  the  debates  by  clapping  their  bands,  and  by  other  noify  expreffions  of  approbation : 
ihisis  grossly  indecent;  it  is  alfo  dangerous }  for,  if  they  be  permitted  to  exprefs  ap- 
{)robation,  they  are,  by  parity  of  reafon^  allowed  expreffions  of  diffent ;  and  they  may 
idk  asweU  as  clap  i  which,  it  is  faid,  they  have  fometimes  done :«— ^this  would  be,  to 
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cver-rule  the  debate,  and  influence  the  deliberations.  Another  circumftance,  is  the 
want  of  order  among  themfelves ;  more  than  once  to-day  there  were  an  hundred 
members  on  their  legs  at  a  time,  and  Monf.  Baillie  abfolutely  without  power  to  keep 
order.  This  arifes  very  much  from  complex  motions  being  admitted ;  to  move  a  de- 
claration relative  to  their  title,  to  their  powers,  to  taxes,  to  a  loan,  &c.  &c.  all  in  one 
propofltion,  appears  to  Englifh  ears  prepoderous,  and  certainly  is  fo.  Specific  motions, 
founded  on  Angle  and  fimple  propofitions,  can  alone  produce  order  in  debate ;  for  it  is 
endlefs  to  have  five  hundred  members  declaring  their  reafons  of  aflent  to  one  part  of  a 
complex  propofition,  and  their  diflent  to  another  part.  A  debating  aflembly  fhould  not 
proceed  to  any  bufmefs  whatever  till  they  have  fettled  the  rules  and  orders  of  their 
proceedings,  which  can  only  be  done  by  taking  thofe  of  other  experienced  aflemblies, 
confirming  them  as  they  find  uleful,  and  altering  fuch  as  require  to  be  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent circumftances.  The  rules  and  orders  of  debate  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of 
England,  as  I  afterwards  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  to  Monf.  Rabaud  St.  Etienne^ 
might  have  been  taken  at  once  from  Hatfel's  book,  and  would  have  faved  them  at  leaft 
a  fourth  of  their  time.  They  adjourned  for  dinner.  Dined  ourfelves  with  the  Due 
de  Liancourt,  at  his  apartments  in  the  palace,  meeting  twentv  deputies.  I  fat  by  M. 
Rabaud  St.  Etienne,  and  had  much  converfation  with  llim ;  tney  all  fpoke  with  equal 
confidence  on  the  fall  of  defpotifm*  They  forefee,  that  attempts  very  adverfe  to  the 
fpirit  of  liberty  will  be  made,  but  the  fpirit  of  the  people  is  too  much  excited  at  prefent 
to  be  cruflied  any  more.  Finding  that  the  queftion  of  to-day's  debate  cannot  be  decided 
to-day,  and  that  in  all  probability  it  will  be  imfinifhed  even  to-morrow,  as  the  number 
that  will  fpeak  on  it  is  very  great,  return  in  the  evening  to  Pkris. 

The  1 6th.  To  Dugny,  ten  miles  from  Paris,  again  with  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet,  td 
wait  on  Monf.  Crete  de  Palieul,  the  only  pradlicai  farmer  in  the  Society  of  Agriculture^ 
M«  Brottflbnet,  than  whom  no  man  can  be  more  eager  for  the  honour  and  improve-^ 
ment  of  agriculture,  was  defirous  that  I  fhould  witnefs  the  practice  and  improvementii 
of  a  gentleman  who  (lands  fo  high  in  the  lift  of  good  French  farmers.  Called  firft  ott 
the  brother  of  Monf.  Crete  who  at  prefent  has  the  f^JU-,  and  confequently  one  hundred 
and  forty  horfes ;  walked  over  his  farm,  and  the  crops  he  (hewed  me  of  wheat  and  oat^ 
were  on  the  whole  very  fine^  and  fome  of  them  fuperior }  but  I  muft  confefs  I  (hould 
have  been  better  pleafed  whh  them  if  he  had  not  had  his  ftabl^  fo  well  filled  with  a  vieW 
different  from  that  of  the  farm.  And  to  look  for  a  courfe  of  crops  in  France  is  vain  i 
he  fows  white  com  twice,  thrice>  and  even  four  tinges  in  fucceffion.  At  dinner,  &c.  had 
much  converfation  with  the  two  brothers,  and  fome  other  neighbouring  cultivators 
prefent,  on  this  point,  in  which  I  recommended  either  turnip^  or  cabbages,  according 
to  the  foil,  for  breaking  their  rotations  of  white  com«  But  every  one  of  them,  except 
Monf.  de  Brouflbnet,  was  againft  me;  they  demandedft  Can  we  fow  wheat  after  turnips 
and  cabbages  ?  On  a  fmall  ponion  you  may  and  with  great  fuccefs ;  but  the  time  of 
eonfuming  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  renders  it  impoffible«  That  is  fuffident,  if  wd 
cannot  fow  wheat  after  them,  they  cannot  be  good  ii^  France.  This  idea  is  every  where 
nearly  the  fame  in  that  kingdom.  I  theii  faid,  that  ihey  might  have  half  their  land 
uftder  wheat,  and  yet  be  good  £airmers;  thus  — i.  Beana}-*a.  Wheat;-— 3. Tares ;-« 
4;  Whe^t } — 5.  Clover ;  6  Wheat ;— This  they  approved  better  of,  but  thought  their 
own  courfes  more  profitable^  But  the  moft  intereUing  circumftance  of  their  farms  it 
the  chicory  (tbiimum  intybtis)*  I  had  the  fatisfa^on  to  find,  that  Monf.  Crete  de 
Palieul  had  as  great  an  opinion  of  it  is  iver ;  that  bis  brother  had  adopted  it ;  that  it 
\tras  very  flourilmng  on  both  fheir  ferms,  and  on  thofe  of  their  neighbours  alfo :  1  never 
&«  this  |>lan(  but  t  Congutulatd  txSyfetf  dil  hiiviug  travelled  for  fomething  more  than  td 
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write  in  my  clofet ;  and  that  the  introduction  of  it  in  England  would  alone,  if  no  (Hher 
refult  had  flowed  from  one  man's  exidence,  have  been  enough  to  (hew  that  he  did  not 
live  in  vain.  Of  this  excellent  plant,  and  Monf.  Crete's  experiments  on  it,  more  elfe- 
where. 

The  i  7th.  Converfation  turns  on  the  motion  of  T  Abbe  Syeyes  bang  accepted,  though 
that  of  the  Count  de  Mirabeau  better  reliflied.  But  his  charader  is  a  dead  weight 
upon  him  ;  there  is  a  fufpicion  that  he  has  received  1 00,000  livres^  from  the  Queen ;  a 
blind,  improbable  report ;  for  his  condufk  would  in  every  probability  be  very  diflferent 
had  any  fuch  tranfadion  taken  place:  but  when  a  man's  life  has  not  pafled  free  from 
grofs  errors,  to  ufe  the  mildeft  language,  fufpicions  are  ever  ready  to  fix  on  him,  even 
when  he  is  as  free  from  what  ought  at  the  moment  to  give  the  imputation,  as  the  mod 
immaculate  of  their  patriots.  This  report  brings  out  others  from  their  lurking  holes; 
that  he  publiihed,  at  her  inftigation,  the  anecdotes  of  the  court  of  Berlin ;  and  that  the 
King  of  Pruflia,  knowing  the  caufes  of  that  publication,  circulated  the  memoirs  of 
Madame  de  la  Motte  all  over  Germany.  Such  are  the  eternal  tales,  fufpicions,  and 
improbabilities  for  which  Paris  has^  always  been  fo  famous*  One  clearly,  however, 
^  gathers  from  the  complexion  of  converfation,  even  on  the  moft  ridiculous  topics,  pro- 
vided of  a  public  nature,  how  fisir,  and  for  what  reafon,  confidence  is  lodged  in  certain 
men.  In  every  company,  of  every  rank,  you  hear  of  the  Count  de  Mirai^u*s  talents ;  . 
that  he  is  one  of  the  firft  pens  of  France,  and  the  firfl  orator;  and  yet  that  he  could  not 
carry  from  confidence  fix  votes  on  any  queftion  in  the  (tates.  His  writings,  however, 
fpre^  in  Paris  and  the  provinces :  he  publiihed  a  journal  of  the  dates,,  written  for  a  few 
days  with  fuch  force,  and  fuch  feverity,  that  it  was  filenced  by  an.exprels  ediSt  of  go- 
vernment. This  is  attributed  to  Monf.  Necker,  who  was  treated  in  it  with  fo  little 
ceremony,  that  his  vanity  was  wounded  to  the  quick.  The  number  of  fubfcribers  to 
the  journal  was  fuch,  that  I  have  heard  the  profit  to  Monf.  Mirabeau  calculated  at  8o,ooa 
liyres  (3500].)  a  year.  Since  its  fuppreffion,  he  publifhes  once  or  twice  a  week  a  fmaU 
pamphlet,  to  apfwer  the  fame  purpofe,  of  giving  an  account  of  the  debates,  or  rather 
obfervations  on  them,  entitled,  I9  2,  3,  &c.  Lettre</e  Comie  de  Mirabeau  i  fee  Comme^ 
4ans^  which,  though  violent,  farcaftic,  and  fevere,  the  court  has  not  thought  proper  to 
ilop,  Tefpe£Ung^  I  fuppofe,  its  title.  It  is  a  ^eak  and  miferable  condud,  to  fingle  out 
any  particular  publication  for  prohibition,  while'the  prefs  groans  with  innumerable  pro* 
du^ons,  whofe  tendency  is  aUblutely  to  overturn  the  prefent  government ;  to  permit 
fuch  pamphl(;ts  to  be  circulated  all  over  the  kingdom,  even  by  the  pofts  and  diligences 
in  the  hands  of  government,  is  a  blindnefs  and  folly,  from  which  there  are  no  eSeds 
that  may  not  be  expelled.  In  the  evening  ta  the  comic  opera;  Italian  mufie,  ItaUaa 
wprds,  and  Italian  performers ;  and  the  applaure  fo  inceflant  and  rapturous,  that  the 
^rs  of  the  French  mud  be  changing  apace.  What  would  Jean  Jacques  have  faid,  could 
he  have  been  a  witnefs  to  fuch  a  fpeiSacle  at  Paris ! 

The  1 8th.  Yeftt^rday  the  commons  decreed  then>felves,  in  confequence  of  the  Abb£. 
Syeyes's  intended  motion,  the  title  oi,Affimble  Nationale  ;  and  alfo,  confidering  them- 
fdves  then  in  adivity,  the  illegality  of  all  taxes ;  but  granted  them  during  the  feifion» 
declaring  that  .they  would,  without  delay,  deliberate  on  the  confolidating  of  the  debt; 
and  on  the  relief  of  the  mifery  of  the  people.  Thefe  (lep^give  great  fpiritsto  the  vio- 
lent partizans  of  a  new  conftitution,  but,  amongft  more  fober  minds,  I  fee  evidently  an « 
•apprehenfion,  that.it  will  prove  a  precipitate  meafure.  It  is  a  violent  ftep,  which  may  * 
be  taken  hold  of  by  the  court,  and  converted  very  much  to  the  people's  difadvantage. 
The  reafomng  of  Monf.  de  Mirabeau  againft  it  was  forcible  and  juit — ^^  Si  je  voulois 
^qpployer  <ontre;les  auti:e$  motions  ies  armes  dont  on  fe  fert  pour  attatqaer  la  mieaae, 
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ue  pourrois-je  pas  dire  a  mon  tour :  de  quelque  miniere  que  vous^vous  qualifiez,  que 
vous  foyez  les  reprcfentahs  connus  &  verifies  de  la  nation,  les  reprcfentans  de  25  mil- 
lions d'hommes,  les  reprcfentans  de  la  majorite  du  peuple,  dufliez-vous  mcme  vous 
appcller  l*Affemblee  Nationale,  les  ctats  gencraux,  empechersz-vous  les  claffes  privi- 
Icgiccs  de  continuer  dcs  afiemblccs  que  fa  majefte  areconnuesPt  Les  empecherez  vous 
de  prendre  des  de  libcrationes  ?  Les  en^pccherez-vous  de  pretendre  au  veto  ?  Empe- 
cherez-vous  le  Roi  de  les  recevoir?  Ue  les  reconnoitre,  de  leur  continuer  les  memes 
titres  qu'il  leur  a  donncs  jufqu'a  prefent  ?  Enfin,  empccherez-vous  la  nation  d'appeller 
le  clerge,  le  clerge,  la  nobleife,  la  noblefie  ?"         ^ 

To  the  Royal  Sbcivty  of  Agriculture,  where  Igave  my  vote  with  the  refl:,  who  were 
unanimous  for  eleding  General  Wafhiogton  an  honorary  member ;  this  was  a  pro- 
nofal  of  Monf.  [de  Brouflbnet,  in  confcquence  of  my  having  affured  him,  that  the 
General  was  an  excellent  farmer,  and  had  correfponded  with  me  on  the  fubjeft.  Abbe 
Commerel  was  prefent ;  he  gave  a  pamphlet  on  a  new  projed,  the  chou^  afauche^  and 
^  paper  of  the  feed. 

The  19th.  Accompanied  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet  to  dine  with  Monf  de  Parmentier,  at 
the  hotel  des  invalids.  A  prefident  of  the  parliament,  a  Monf.  Mailly,  brother-in-law  to 
the  chancellor,  was  there ;  Abbe  Commerel,  &c.  &c,  I  remarked  two  years  ago,  that 
Monf.  Parmentier  is  one  of  the  befl  of  men,  and  beyond  all  quefl:ion  underftands  every 
circumftance  of  the  boulangerie  better  than  any  other  writer,  as  his  produftions  clearly 
manifeft.  After  dinner  to  the  plains  of  Sablon,  to  fee  the  Society's  potatoes  and  pre- 
parations for  turnips,  of  which  I  (hall  only  fay  that  I  wi(h  my  brethren  to  flick  to  their 
■  fcientific  farming,  and  leave  the  praflical  to  thofe  who  underftand  it.  What  a  fad  thing 
for  philofophical  hufbandmen  that  God  Almighty  created  fuch  a  thing  as  couch  Qriii- 
cum  repens.) 

The  aoth.  News! — News! — Every  one  flares  at  what  every  one  might  have  ex- 
pefted.  A  meffage  from  the  King  to  the  Prefidents  of  the  three  orders,  that  he  fhould 
meet  them  on  Monday ;  and,  under  pretence  of  preparing  the  hall  for  th^feance  royale^ 
the  French  guards  were  placed  with  bayonets  t(^  prevent  any  of  the  deputies  entering 
the  room.  The  circumftances  of  doing  this  ifl-judged  aft  of  violence  have  been  as  ill- 
ad  vifed  as  the  aft  itfelf.  Monf.  Bailly  received  no  other  notice  of  it  than  by  a  letter 
from  the  Marquis  de  Brcze,  and  the  Deputies  met  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  without 
knowing  that  it  was  (hut.  Thus  the  feeds  of  difguft  were  fown  wantonly  in  the  manner 
of  doing  a  thing,  which  in  itfelf  was  equally  impalatable  and  unconftitutional.  The  re- 
folution  taken  on  the  fpot.was  a  noble  and  firm  one ;  it  was  to  aflemble  inftantly  at  the 
Jeu  de  paume^  and  there  the  whole  affembly  took  a  folemn  oath  never  to  be  diflblved 
but  by  their  own  confent,  and  to  confider  themfelves,  and  a£l  as  the  National  Affembly, 
let  them  be  wherever  violence  or  fortune  might  drive  them;  and  their  expeftations  were 
fo  little  favourable^  that  expreffes  were  fent  off  to  Nantes,  intimating  that  the  National 
Affembly  might  poffibly  find  it  neceffary  to  take  refuge  in  fome  diftant  city.  This 
meflage,  and  placing  guards  at  the  hall  of  the  dates,  are  the  refult  of  long  and  repeated 
councils,  held  in  the  King's  prefence  at  Marly,  where  he  has  been  fhut  up  for  fome 
days,  feeing  nobody ;  and  no  perfon  admitted,  even  to  the  officers  of  the  court,  without 
jealoufy  and  circumfpedtion.  The  King's  brothers  have  no  feat  in  the  council,  but  the 
Count  d'Artois  jnceffantly  attends  the  refolutions,  conveys  them  to  the  Queen,  and  has 
long  conferences  with  hen  When  this  news  arrived  at  Paris,  the  Palais  Royal  was  in 
a  flame,  the  coffee-houfes,  pamphlet-fhops,  corridores,  and  gardens  were  crouded.— 
alarm  and  apprehenfion  fat  in  every  eye,— the  reports  that  were  circulated  eagerly, 
tending  to  (hew  th.e  violent  intentions  of  the  court,  as  if  it  were  bent  on  the  utter  extir* 
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pation  of  the  French  nation,  except  the  party  of  the  Queen,  are  perfeftly  incredible  for 
their  grofs  abfurdity  :  yet  nothing  was  fo  glaringly  ridiculous,  but  the  mob  fwallowed  it 
with  undifcriminating  faith.  It  was,  however,  curious  to  remark,  among  perfons  of 
another  defcription  (for  I  was  in  feveral  parties  after  the  news  arrived),  that  the  balance 
of  opinions  was  clearly  that  the  National  AfTembly,  as  it  called  itfelf,  had  gone  too  far 
—had  been  too  precipitate — and  too  violent — had  taken  fteps  that  the  mafs  of  the  people 
would  not  fupport.  From  which  we  may  conclude,  that  if  the  court,  having  feen  the 
tendency  of  their  late  proceedings,  (hall  purfue  a  firm  and  politic  plan,  the  popular  caufe 

'  will  have  little  to  boaft. 

.The  2 1  ft.  It  is  impoffible  to  have  any  other  employment  at  fo  critical  a  moment,  thaa 
going  from  houfe  to  houfe  demanding  news ;  and  remarking  the  opinions  and  ideas 
moft  current.  The  prefent  moment  is,  of  all  others,  perhaps  that  which  is  moft  preg- 
nant with  the  future  deftiny  of  France.  The  ftep  the  Commons  have  taken  of  declar- 
ing themfelves  the  National  Aflembly,  independent  of  th^  other  orders,  arid  of  the  King 
himfelf,  precluding  a  diffolution,  is  in  fad  an  aflumption  of  all  the  authority  in  the  king- 
dom. They  have  at  one  ftroke  converted  themfelves  into  the  long  parliament  of 
Charles  I.  It  needs  not  the  affiftance  of  much  penetration  to  fee  that  if  fuch  a  preten- 
lion  and  declaration  be  not  done  away.  King,  Lords,  and  Clergy  are  deprived  of  their 
fliares  in  the  legiflature  of  France.  So  bold,  and  apparently  defperatfe  a  ftep,  equally 
defti-uftive  to  the  royal  authority,  the  parliaments,  and  the  army,  and  to  every  interelt 
in  the  realm,  can  never  be  allowed.  If  it  be  not  oppofed,  all  other  powers  will  lie  ia  * 
juins  around  that  of  the  Commons.  With  what  anxious  expeftation  muft  one  there- 
fore  wait  to  fee  if  the  crown  will  exert  itfelf  firmly  on  the  occafion,  with  fuch  an  atten- 
tion to  an  improved  fyftem  of  liberty,  as  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  moment !  All 
things  confidered,  that  is,  the  charafters  of  thofe  who  are  in  poffeflion  of  power,  no 
well  digefted  fyftem  and  fteady  execution  are  to  be  looked  for.  In  the  evening  to  the 
play ;  Madame  Rocquere  performed  the  Queen  in  Hamlet ;  it  may  eafily  be  fuppofed 
how  that  play  of  Shakefpeare  is  cut  in  pieces.  It  has  however  effeft  by  her  Admirable 
a£Ung. 

The  2  2d.  To  Verfailles  at  fix  in  the  morning,  to  be  ready  for  the  feance  royale. 
^reakfafting  with  the  Due  de  Liancourt,  we  found  that  the  King  had  put  off  going  to 
the  ftates  till  to-morrow  morning.  A  committee  of  council  was  held  laft  night,  which 
fat  till  midnight,  at  which  were  prefent  Monfieur  and  the  Count  d'Artois  for  the  firft 
time:  an  event* confidered  as  extraordinary,  and  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the 
Queen.  The  Count  d'Artois,  the  determined  enemy  of  Monf.  Necker's  plans,  oppofed 
his  fyftem,  and  prevailed  to  have  the  feance  put  off  to  give  time  for  a  council  in  the 
King's  prefence  to-day.  From  the  chateau  we  went  to  find  out  the  deputies  ;  reports 
were  various  where  they  were  affembling.  To  the  Recolets^  where  they  had  been,  but 
.finding  it  incommodious,  they  went  to  the  churgh  of  St.  Louis,  whither  we  followed 
them,  and  were  in  time  to  fee  M.  Bailly  take  the  chair,  and  read  the  King's  letter, 

I  putting  off  ih^  feance  till  to-morrow.  The  fpedacle  of  this  meeting  was  Angular, — the 
crowd  that  attended  in  and  around  was  great— and  the  anxiety  and  fufpenfe  in  every  . 
eye,  with  the  variety  of  expreflion  that  flowed  from  different  vie\ys  and  different  charac- 
ters, gave  to  the  countenances  of  all  the  world  an  impreffion  I  had  never  witneffed 
before.'  The  only  bufinefs  of  importance  tranfafted,  but  which  lafted  till  three  o'clock, 
was  receiving  the  oaths  and  fignatures.  of  fome  deputies,  who  had  not  taken  them  at  the  ' 
Jeu  de  paume  ;  and  the  union  of  three  Biftiops  and  one  Hundred  and  fifty  of  the  De- 
puties of  the  Clergy,  who  came  to  verify  their  powers,  and  were  received  by  fuch  ap- 
piaufe,  with  fuch  clapping  and  ihouting  from  all  prefent,  that  the  chui:ch  refounded« 
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Apparently  the  inhabitants  of  VerfaiUes,  which  having  a  population  of  fixty  thoufand 
people  can  afford  a  pretty  numerous  mob,  are  to  the  laft  perfon  in  the  intereft  of  the 
Commons;  remarkable,  as  this  town  is  abfolutely  fed  by  the  palace;  and  if  the  caufe 
of  the  Court  be  not  popular  here,  it  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  what  it  muft  be  in  all  the  reft  of 
the  kingdom. ;  Dine  with  the  Due  de  Liancourt,  in  the  palace,  a  large  party  of  Nobility 
and  Deputies  of  the  Commons,  the  Due  d'Orleans  amongft  them ;  the  Bifliop  of 
Rodez,  Abbe  Syeyes,  and  Monf.  Rabaud  St.  Etienne.  This  was  one  of  the  moft 
ftriking  inftances  of  the  impreffion  made  on  men  of  different  ranks  by  great  events.  In 
the  ftreets,  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  fiich  anxiety  was  in  every  face,  that  the 
importance  of  the  moment  was  written  in  the  phyfiognomy ;  and  all  the  common  forms 
and  falutations  of  habitual  civility  loft  in  attention:  but  amongft  a  clafs  fo  much  higher* 
as  thofe  I  dined  with,  I  was  ftruck  with  the  difference.  There  were  not,  in  thirty  per* 
fons,  five  in  whofe  countenances  you  could  guefs  that  any  extraordinary  event  was  going 
forward :  more  of  the  converfation  was  indifferent  than  I  fhould  have  expefted.  Had 
it  all  been  fp,  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  wonder ;  but  obferVations  were  made 
of  the  greateft  freedom,  and  fo  received  as  to  mark  that  there  was  not  the  leaft  impro- 
priety in  making  them.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  would  not  one  have  expecled  more  energy  of 
feeling  and  expreffion,  and  more  attention  in  converfation  to  the  crifis  that  muft  in  its 
nature  fill  every  bofom  ?  Yet  they  ate,  and  drank,  and  fat,  and  walked,  loitered,  and 
fmirked  and  fmiled,  and  chatted  with  that  eafy  indifference,  that  made  me  ftare  at  their 
infipidity.  Perhaps  there  is  a  certain  nonchalence  that  is  natural  to  people  of  fafliion 
from  long  habit,  and  which  marks  them  from  the  vulgar,  who'have  a  thoufand  afperities 
in  the  expreffion  of  their  feelings,  that  cannot  be  found  on  the  poliftied  furface  of  thofe 
whofe  ms^nners-are  fmoothed  by  fociety,  not  worn  by  attrition.  Such  an  obfervation 
would  therefore  in  all  common  cafes  be  unjuft ;  but  I  confefs  the  prefent  moment, 
which  is  beyond  all  queftion  the  moft  critical  that  France  has  feen  from  the  foundation 
of  the  monarchy,  fince  the  council  was  affembled  that  muft  finally  determine  the  King^s 
conduft,  was  fuch  as  might  have  accounted  for  a  behaviour  totally  different.  The  pre- 
fence  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  might  do  a  little,  but  not  much  ;  his  manner  might  do 
more ;  for  it  was  not  without  fome  difguft,  that  I  obferved  him  feveral  times  playing  off 
that  ftnall  fort  of  wit,  and  flippant  readinefs  to  titter,  which,  I  fuppofe,  is  a  part  of  his 
charader,  or  it  would  not  have  appeared  to-day.  From  his  manner,  he  feemed  not  at  all 
difpleafed.  The  Abbe  Syeyes  has  a  remarkable  phyfiogmony,  a  quick  rolling  eye; 
penetrating  the  ideas  of  other  people,  but  fo  cautioufly  referved  as  to  guard  his  own. 
There  is  as  much  charader  in  his  air  and  manner  as  there  is  vacuity  of  it  in  the  coun« 
tenance  of  Monf.  Rabaud  St.  Etienne,  whofe  phyfiognomy,  however,  is  far  from  doing 
him  juftice,  for  he  has  undoubted  talents.  It  feems  agreed,  that  if  in  the  council  the 
Count  d'Artois  carries  his  point,  Monf.  Necker,  the  Count  de  Montmorin,'and  Monf, 
de  St.  Prieft  will  refign ;  in  which  cafe  Monf.  Necker's  return  to  power,  and  in  triumph, 
will  inevitably  happen.  Such  a  turn,  however,  muft  depend  on  events.— Evening.— 
The  plan  of  the  Count  d*Artois  accepted ;  the  King  will  declare  it  in  his  fpeech  to- 
morrow. Monf.  Necker  demanded  to  refign,  but  was  refufed  by  the  Bang.  All  is 
now  anxiety  to  know  what  the  plan  is. 

The  23d.  The  important  day  is  over :  in  the  morning  VerfaiUes  feemed  filled  with 
troops :  the  ftreets  about  ten  o'clock,  were  lined  with  the  French  guards,  and  fome  Swifs 
regiments,  &c. :  the  hall  of  the  ftates  was  furrounded,  and  centinels  fixed  in  all  the 
paffages,  and  at  the  doors ;  and  none  but  deputies  admitted.  This  military  prepara* 
tion  was  ill  judged,  for  it  feemed  admitting  the  impropriety  and  unpopularity  of  the 
intended  meafure,  and  the.expe&ation,  perhaps  fear,  of  popular  commotions.    Thev 
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pronounced,  before  the  King  left  the  chateau,  that  his  plan  was  adverfe  to  the  people, 
from  the  military  parade  with  which  it  was  ufhered  in.  The  contrary,  however,  proved 
to  be  the  fafl: ;  the  propofitions  are  known  to  all  the  world :  the  plan  was  a  good  one ; 
much  was  granted  to  the  people  in  great  and  eflential  points ;  and  as  it  was  granted  be- 
fore they  had  provided  for  thofe  public  neceffities  of  finance,  which  occafioned  the  ftates 
being  called  together  ;  and  confequently  left  them  at  full  power  in  future  to  procure  for 
the  people  alt  that  opportunity  might  prefent,  they  apparently  ought  to  accept  them, 
provided  fome  fecurity  be  given  for  the  future  meetings  of  the  ftates,  without  which  all 
the  reft  would  be  infecure ;  but  as  a  little  negotiation  may  eafily  fecure  this,  I  appre- 
hend the  deputies  will  accept  them  conditionally:  the  ufe  of  foldiers,  and  fome  impru- 
deiicies  in  the  manner  of  forcing  the  King's,  fyftem,  relative  to  the  interior  confti^ution, 
and  affembling  of  the  deputies,  as  well  as  the  ill-blood  which  had  had  time^to  brood  for 
three  days  paft  in  their  minds,  prevented  the  commons  from  receiving  the  King  with  any 
expreffions  of  applaufe  ;  the  clergy,  and  fome  of  the  nobility,  cried  **•  vive  le  Roi !" 
but  treble  the  number  of  mouths  being  filent,  took  off  all  efteft.  It  feems  they  had 
previoufly  determined  to  fubmit  not  to  violence  :  when  the  King  was  gone,  and  the 
clergy  and  nobility  retired,  the  Marquis  de  Breze  waiting  a  moment  to  fee  if  they 
meant  to  obey  the  King's  exprefs  orders,  to  retire  alfo  to  another  chamber  prepared  fdr 
them,  and  perceiving  that  no  one  moved,  addreffed  them — "  Meflieurs,  vous  connoiffez 
les  intentions  du  Roi/'  A  dead  filence  enfued  ;  and  then  it  was  that  fuperior  talents 
bore  the  fway,  that  overpowers  in  critical  moments  all  other  confiderations.  The  eyes 
of  the  whole  aflembly  were  turned  on  the  Count  de  Mirabeau,  who  inftantly  replied  to 
the  Marquis  de  Brezc— "  Oui,  iVlonfieur,  nous  avons  entendre  les  intentions  qu'on  a 
fuggerees  au  Roi,  &  vous  qui  ne  fauriez  etre  fon  organe  aupres  des  etats  generaux, 
vous  qui  n'avez  ici  x>i  place,  ni  voix,  ni  droit  de  parler,  vousn'etes  pas  fait  pour  nous 
rapeller  fon  difcours.  Cependant  pour  eviter  toute  equivoque,  &  tout  delai,  je  vous 
declare  que  fi  I'on  vous  a  charge  de  nous  faire  fortir  d'ici,  vous  devez  demander  des 
ordres  pour  employer  la  force,  car  nous  ne  quitterons  nos  places  que  par  la  puiflance  db 
la  baionette/'— On  which  there  was  a  general  cry  of—"  Tel  eft  le  vaeu  de  rAfl'emblei?.'* 
They  then  immediately  paffed  a  confirmation  of  their  preceding  arrets ;  and,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Count  de  Mirabeau,  a  declaration  that  their  perfons,  individually  and 
colleftively,  were  facred  ;  and  that  all  who  made  any  attempts  againft  themv  Ihould  be 
deemed  infamous  traitors  to  their  country. 

The  24th.  The  ferment  at  Paris  is  beyond  conception ;  ten  thoufand  people  have 
been  all  this  day  in  the  Palais  Royal;  a  full  detail  of  yefterday's  proceedings  was 
brought  this  morning,  and  read  by  many  apparent  leaders  of  little  parties,  with  com- 
ments to  the  people.  To  my  furprife,  the  King's  propofitions  are  received  with  uni- 
verfal  difguft.  *  He  faid  nothing  explicit  on  the  periodical  meeting  of  the  ftates ;  he  de- 
clared all  the  old  feudal  rights  to  be  retained  as  property,  Thefe,  and  the  change  in 
the  balance  of  reprefentation  in  the  provincial  affemblies,  are  the  articles  that  give  the 
greateft  offence.  But,  inftead  of  looking  to,  or  hoping  for  further  conceffions  on  thefe 
points,  in  order  to  make  them  more  confonant  to  the  general  wifhes,  the  people  feem, 
with  a  fort  of  phrenzy,  to  rejeft  all  idea  of  compromife,  and  to  infift  on  the  neceffity  of 
the  orders  uniting^  that  full  power  may  confequently  refide  in  the  commons,  to  efieft 
what  they  call  the  regeneration  of  the  kingdom  ;  a  ravourite  term,  to  which  they  affix 
no  precife  idea,  but  add  the  indefinite  explanation  of  the  general  reform  of  all  abufes. 
They  are  alfo  full  of  fufpicionsat  M.  Necker^s  offering  to  refign,  to  which  circumftance 
^hey  feem  to  look  more  than  to  much  more  effendal  points.  It  is  plain  to  me,  from 
many  converfations  and  harangues  I  have  been.witnefs  tp,  that- the  conftant  meetings  at 
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the  Palais  Royal,  which  are  carried  to  a  degree  of  licentioufnefs  and  fury  of  liberty,  that 
is  fcarcely  credible^  united  with  the  innumerable  inflammatory  publications  that  have 
been  hourly  appearing  fince  the  aflembly  of  the  ftates,  have  fo  heated  the  people's  ex- 
peftations,  and  given  them  the  idea  of  fuch  total  changes,  that  nothing  the  King  or 
court  could  do  would  now  fatisfy  them ;  confequently  it  would  be  idlenefs  itfelf  to 
make  conceflions  that  are  not  fteadily  adhered  to,  not  only  to  be  obferved  by  the  King, 
but  to  be  enforced  on  the  people,  and  good  order  at  the  fame  time  reftored.  But  the 
ftumbling-block  to  this  and  every  plan  that  can  be  devifed,  as  the  people  know  and  de- 
clare in  every  corner,  is  the  fituation  of  the  finances,  which  cannot  poflibly  be  reftored 
but  by  liberal  grants  of  the  ftates  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  a  bankruptcy  on  the  other.  It 
is  well  known,  that  this  point  has  been  warmly  debated  in  the  council :  Monf.  Necker 
has  proved  to  them,  that  a  bankruptcy  is  inevitable,  if  they  break  with  the  ftates  before 
the  finances  are  reftored  ;  and  the  dread  and  terror  of  taking  fuch  a  ftep,  which  no  mi- 
nifter  would  at  prefent  dare  to  venture  on,  has  been  the  great  difficulty  that  oppofed 
itfelf  to  the  projefts  of  the  Queen  and  the  Count  d'Artois.  The  meafure  they  have 
taken  is  a  middle  one,  from  which  they  hope  to  gain  a  party  among  the  people,  and 
render  the  deputies  unpopular  enough  to  get  rid  of  them :  an  expeftation,  however, 
in  which  they  will  infallibly  be  miftaken.  If,  on  the  fide  of  the  people  it  be  urged,  that 
the  vices  of  the  old  government  make  a  new  fyftem  neceflary,  and  that  it  can  only  be  by 
the  firmeft  meafures  that  the  people  can  be  put  in  pqfl'effion  of  the  bleflings  of  a  free 
government ;  it  is  to  be  replied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  perfonal  charaSer  of  the 
King  is  a  juft  foundation  for  relying  that  no  meafures  of  adtual  violencfe  can  be  ferioufly 
feared :  that  the  ftate  of  the  finances,  under  any  poffible  regimen,  whether  of  faith  or 
bankruptcy,  muft  fecure  their  exiftence,  at  leaft  for  time  fufficient  to  fecure  by  negoti- 
ation, what  may  be  hazarded  by  violence ;  that  by.  driving  things  to  extremities,  they 
rifque  an  union  between  all  the  other  orders  of  the  ftate,  with  the  parliaments,  army, 
and  a  great  body  even  of  the  people,  who  muft  difapprove  of  all  extremities ;  and  when 
to  this  is  added  the  poffibility  of  involving  the  kingdom  in  a  civil  wdr,  now  fo  familiarly 
talked  of,  that  it  is  upon  the  lips  of  all  the  world,  we  muft  confefs,  that  the  commons, 
if  they  fteadily  refufe  what»is  now  held  out  to  ihem,  put  immenfe  and  certain  benefits  to 
ihe  chance  of  fortune,  to  that  hazard  which  may  make  pofterity  curfe,  inftead  of  blefs^ 
their  memories  as  real  patriots,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  happinefs  of  their 
country.  Such  an  inceflant  buz  of  politics  has  been  in  my  ears  for  fome  days  paft,  that 
I  went  to  night  to  the  Italian  opera,  for  relaxation.  Nothing  could  be  better  calcu- 
lated for  that  effeft,  than  the  piece  performed,  "  La  Villanella  Rapita,'*  by  Bianchi-,  a 
delicious  compofition.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  this  people,  who  fo  lately  valued  no- 
thing  at  an  opera  but  the  dances,  and  could  hear  nothing  but  a  fquall— now  attend  with 
feeling  to  Italian  melodies,  applaud  with  tafte  and  rapture,  and  this  without  the  mere- 
tricious aid  of  a  fingle  dance  !  The  mufic  of  this  piece  is  charming,  elegantly  playful, 
airy,  and  pleafing,  with  a  duet,  between  Signora  Mandini,  and  Viganoni,  of  the  firft 
luftre.  I'he  former  is  a  moft  fafcinating  finger— ^her  voice  nothing,  but  her  grace,  ex- 
preffion,  foul,  all  ftrung  to  exquifite  fenfibility. 

The  a 5th,  The  criticifms  that  are  made  on  Monf.  Necker's  conduQ:,  even  by  his 
friends,  if  above  the  level  of  the  people,  are  fevere.  It  is  pofitively  aflferted,  that  Abbe 
Syeyes,  Meffrs.  Mounier,  Chapellier,  Bernave,  Target,  Tourette^  Rabauc^  and  other 
leaders,  were  almoft  on  their  knees  to  him,  to  infift  peremptorily  on  his  refignation  being 
accepted,  as  they  were  well  convinced  that  his  retreat  would  throw  the  Queen's  party 
into  mfinitely  greater  difficulties  and  embarraffment  than  any  other  circumftance.  But 
his  vanity  prevailed  over  all  their  efibrts  to  liften  to  the  infidious  perfuafions  of  the 
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Queen,  who-fpoke  to  him  intheftyleof  alking  it  asarequeft,  that  he  would  keep  the 
crown  on  the  King's  head  ;  s^t  the  fame  time  that  he  yielded  to  do  it,  contrary  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  friends  pf  liberty,  he  feemed  fo  pleafed  with  the  huzzas  of  the  mob  of  Ver- 
failles,  that  it  did  much  mifchief.  The  minifters  never  go  to  and  from  the  King's  apart- 
ment on  foot,  acrofs  the  court,  which  Monf.  Necker  took  this  opportunity  of  doing, 
though  hehimfelf  had  not  done  it  in  quiet  times,  in  order  to  court  the  flattery  of  being 
called  the  father  of  the  people,  and  moving  with  an  immenfe  and  Ihoutitig  multitude  at 
his  heels.  Nearly  at  the  time  thsft  the  Queen,  in  an  audience  almoft  private,  fpoke  as 
above  to  M.  Necker,  (he  received  the  deputation  from  the  nobility,  with  the  Dauphin 
in  her  hand,  whom  (he  prefented  to  them,  claiming  of  their  honour,  the  proteftion  of 
her  fon's  rights  ;  clearly  implying,  that  if  the  ftep  the  King  had  taken  was  not  fteadily 
purfued,  the  monarchy  would  be  loft,  and  the  nobility  funk.  While  M.  Necker's  mob 
vfas  heard  through  every  apartment  of  the  chateau,  the  King  pafled  in  his  coach  to  Marly, 
through  a  dead  and  mournful  filence — and  that  juft  after  having  given  to  his  people, 
and  the  caufe  of  liberty,  more  perhaps  than  ever  any  monarch  had  done  before.  Of 
fuch  materials  are  all  mobs  made — fo  impofSble  is  it  to  fatisfy  in  moments  like  thefe, 

,  when  the  heated  imagination  drefles  every  vifionary  projedl  of  the  brain  in  the  bewitch- 
ing colours  of  liberty.     I  feel  great  anxiety  to  knoWvwhat  will  be  the  refult  of  the  de- 

,  liberations  of  the  commons,  after  their  firft  protefts  are  over,  againft  the  military  vio. 
lence  which  was  fo  unjuftifiably  and  injudicioufly  ufed.  Had  the  King's  propofition 
come  after  the  fupplies  were  granted,  and  on  any  inferior  queftion,  it  would  be  quite 
another  aflFair ;  but  to  offer  this  before  one  fhilling  is  granted,  or  a  ftep  taken,  malces  all 

the  difference  imaginable. ^Evening.— The  conduit  of  the  court  is  inexplicable,  and 

without  a  plan :  while  the  late  ftep  was  taken,  to  fecure  the  orders  fitting  feparate,.  z 
great  body  of  the  clergy  had  been  permitted  to  go  to  the  commons,  and  the  Due  d' Or- 
leans, at  the  head  of  torty-feven  of  the  nobility,  has  done  the  fame :  and,  what  is  equally 
a  proof  of  the  unfteadinefs  of  the  court,  the  commons  are  in  the  common  hall  of  the 
ilates,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  command  of  the  King.  The  fad  is,  the  feance  royale 
was  repugnant  to  the  perfo'nal  feelings  of  the  King,  and  he  was  brought  to  it  by  the 
council  with  much  difficulty;  and  when  it  afterwards  became  neceffary,  as  it  did  every 
hour,  to  give  new  and  effeSive  orders  to  fupport  the  fyftem  then  laid  down,  it  was  re- 
quifite  to  have  a  new  battle  for  every  point ;  and  thus  the  fcheme  was  only  opened,  and 
not  perfifted  in: — this  is  the  report,  and  apparently  authentic  :  it  is  eafyto  fee,  that  that 
ftep  had  better,  on  a  thoufand  reafons,  not  have  been  taken  at  all,  for  all  vigour  and 
effeft  of  government  will  be  loft,  and  the  people  be  more  affuming  than  ever.  Yefter- 
day,  at  Verfailles,  the  mob  was  violent— they  infulted,  and  even  attacked  all  the  clergy 
and  nobility  that  are  known  to  be  ftrenuous  for  prefer ving  the  Reparation  of  orders. 
The  ^ifliop  of  Beauvais  had  a  ftone  on  his  head,  that  almoft  ftruck  him  down  *.  The 
Archbifliop  of  Paris  had  all  his  windows  broken,  and  forced  to  move  his  lodgings ;  and 
the  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucauld  hiffed  and  hooted.  The  confijfion  is  fo  great,  that 
the  court  have  only  the  troops  to  depend  on;  and  it  is  now  faid  confidently,  that  if  aa 
order  be  given  to  the  French  guards  to  fire  on  the  people,  they  will  refufe  obedience : 
this  aftoniflies  all,  except  thofe  who  know  how  they  have  been  difgufted  by  the  treat- 
ment, coaduft,  and  manoeuvres  of  the  Due  de  Chatelet,  their  colonel :  fo  wretchedly 
have  the  affairs  of  the  court,  in  every  particular,  been  managed ;  fo  miferable  its  choice 

♦  If  they  had  treated  him  more  fcvercly,  he  would  not  have  been  an  bbjed  of  much  pity.  At  a  meet« 
ingof  the  Society  of  Agriciilture  in  the  country,  where  common  farmers  were  admitted  to  dine  with  peo- 
•ple  of  the  firft  rank^  this  proud  fool  made  difficulties  of  fitting  down  in  fuch  company. 
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of  the  men  m  offices,  even  fuch  as  are  the  mofl:  intimately  connefted  with  its  fafety, 
and  even  exiftence.  .  What  a  leflbn  to  princes,  how  they  allow  intriguing  courtiers,  wo- 
men,  and  fools,  to  interfere,  or  aflume  the  power  that  can  be  lodged,  ^ith  fafety,  only 
in  the  hands  of  ability  and  experience !  It  is  afTerted  exprefsly,  that  thefe  rtobs  have  been 
excited  and  infligated  by  the  leaders  of  the  commons,  and  fome  of  them  paid  by  the  Due 
d'Orleans.  The  diftraftionof  the  miniftry  is  extreme. — At  night  to  the  theaire  Fran- 
jois  ;   the  Earl  of  Effex,  and  the  Maifon  de  Moliere, 

The  26th.  Every  hour  that  paffes  here  feems  to  give  the  people  frefli  fpirit :  the 
meetings  at  the  Palais  Royal  are  more  numerous,  more  violent,  and  more  affured ;  ^ 
and  ■  in  the  affembly  of  eledors,  at  Paris,  for  fending  a  deputation  to  the  National 
Affembly,  the  language  that  was  talked,  by  all  ranks  of  people,  ,was  nothing 
lefs  than  a* revolution  in  the  government,  and  the  eftaWifhment  of  a^free  conftitution  : 
what  they  mean  by  a  free  conftitution  is  eafily  underftood — a  republic  ;  for  the  doc- 
trine of  the  times  runs  every  day  more  and  more  to  that  point;  yet  they  profefs,  th:;'.t 
the  kingdom  ought  to  be  a  monarchy  too ;  or,  at  leaft,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  king. 
In  the  ftreets  one  is  ftunned  by  the  hawkers  of  feditious  pamphlets,  and  defcriplions  of 
pretended  events,  that  all  tend  to  keep  the  people  equally  ignorant  and  alarmed.  The 
fupinenefs,  and  eveii  ftupidity  of  the  court,  is  without  example :  the  moment  demands 
the  greateft  decifion — and  yefterday,  while  it  was  aftually  a  queftion,  whether  he  fliould 
be  a  Doge  of  Venice,  or  a  King  pf  France,  the  King  went  a  hunting  !  The  fpedacle  of 
the  Palais  Royal  prefented  this  night,  till  eleven  o'clock,  and,  as  we  afterwards  heard, 
almoft  till  morning,  is  curious.  The  croud  was  prodigious,  and  fire-works  of  ali  forts 
>^ere  played  off,  and  all  the  building  was  illuminated  :  thefe  were  faid  to  be  rejoicings 
on  account  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  and  the  nobility  joining  the  commons  ;  but  united 
with  the  exceffive  freedom,  and  even  licentioufnefsof  the  orators,  who  harangue  the 
people ;  with  the  general  movement  which  before  was  threatening,  all  this  buftle  and 
noife,  which  will  not  leave  them  a  moment  tranquil,  has  a  prodigious  effeft  in  preparing 
them  for  whatever  purpofes  the  leaders  of  the  commons  (liall  have  in  view;  confequently 
they  are  grofsly  and  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  interefts  of  the  court ; — but  all  thefe 
are  blind  and  infatuated.  It  is  now  underftood  by  every  body,  that  the  King's  officers, 
in  the  feance  royale,  are  out'  of  the  queftion.  The  moment  the  commons  found  a're- 
laxation,  even  in  the  trifling  point  of  alfembling  in  the  great  hall,  they  difregarded  all  the 
reft,  and  confidered  the  whole  as  null,  and  not  to  be  taken  notice  of,  unlefs  enforced  in 
a  manner  of  which  there  were  no  figns.  They  lay  it  down  for  a  maxim,  that  they  have 
a  right  to  a  great  deal  more  than  what  the  King  touched  on,  but  that  they  will  accept 
of  nothing  as  the  conceffion  of  power ;  they  will  aflume  and  fecure  all  to  themfelves, 
as  matters  of  right.  Many  perfons  I  talk  with,  feem  to  think  there  is  nothing  extraor* 
dinary  in  this, — but  it  appears,  that  fuch  pretenfions  are  equally  dangerous  and  inad- 
miflible,  and  lead  direftly  to  a  civil  war,  which  would  be  the  height  of  madnefs  arid 
folly,  when  public  liberty  might  certainly  be  fecured,  without  any  fuch  extremity.  If 
the  commons  are  to  alfume  every  thing  as  their  right,  what  power  is  there  in  the  ftate, 
Ihort  of  arms,  to  prevent  them  from  afluming  what  is  not  their  right?  They  inftigate 
the  people  to  the  moft  extenfive  expedations,  and  if  they  be  not  gratified,  all  muft  be 
confufion ;  and  even  the  King  himfelf,  eafy  and  lethargic  as  he  is,  and  indifferent  to 
power,  will  by  and  by  be  ferioufly  alarmed,  and  ready  to  liften  to  meafures,  to  which  he 
will  not  at  prefent  give  a  moment's  attention.  All  this  feems  to  point  ftrongly  to  great 
confufion,  and  even  civil* commotions  ;  and  to  make  it  apparent,  that  to  have  accepted  . 
the  King's  offers,  and  made  them  the  foundation  of  future  negociation,  would  have  been 
the  wifeft  co&du£):~and  with  that  idea  I  ihall  leave  Paris* 

The 
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The  27th.  The  whole  bufinefs  now  feems  over, 'and  the^  revolution  complete.  The 
King  has  been  frightened  by  the  mobs  mto  overturning  his  own  aft  of  the  feance  royale, 
by  writing  to  the  prefidents  of  the  orders  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  requiring  them  to 
join  the  commons, — in  direft  contradidion  to  what  he  had  ordained  before.  It  was 
reprefented  to  him,  that  the  want  of  bread  was  fo  great  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
that  there  was  no  extremity  to  which  the  people  might  not  be  driven :  that  they  were 
nearly  ftarving,  and  confequently  ready  to  liften  to  any  fu^-geltions,  and  on  the  qui 
vive  for  all  forts  of  mifchief :  that  Paris  and  Verfailles  would  inevitably  be  burnt ;  and- 
in  a  word,  that  all  forts  of  mifery  and  confufion  would  follow  his  adherence  to  the  fyf- 
tem  announced  in  the  feance  roVale.  His  apprehenfions  got  the  better  of  the  party 
who  had  for  fome  days  guided  him  ;  and  he  was  thus  induced  to  take  this  ftep,  which 
is  of  fuch  importance,  that  he  will  never  more  know  where  to  (lop,  or  what  to  re- 
fufe;  or  rather  he  will  find,  that  in  the  future  arrangement  of  the  kingdom,  hi^  fitua- 
t!on  will  be  very  nearly  that  of  Charles  I.  a  fpeftator,  without  power,  of  the  effective 
.  refolutions  of  a  long  parliament.  The  joy  this  ftep  occafioned  was  infinite ;  the  whole 
aflembly,  uniting  with  the  people,  hurried  to  the  chateau.  Vive  le  Roy  might  have 
been  heard  at  Marly  :  the  King  and  Queen  appeared  in  the  balcony,  and  were  received 
with  the  loudeft  (houts  of  applaufe;  the  leaders,  who  governed  thefe  motions,  knew 
the  value  of  the  conceffion  much  better  than  thofe  who  made  it.  I  have  to-day  had 
converfation  with  many  perfons  on  this  bufinefs ;  and  to  my  amazement,  there  is  an 
idea,  and  even  among  many  of  the  nobility,  that  this  union  of  the  orders  is  only  for 
the  verification  of  their  powers,  and  for  making  the  conltitution,  which  is  a  new  term 
they  have  adopted ;  and  which  they  ufe  as  if  a  conftitution  were  a  pudding  to  be  made 
by  a  receipt.  In  vain  I  have  afked,  where  is  the  power  that  can  feparate  them  here* 
after,  if  the  commons  infift  on  remaining  together,  which  may  be  fuppofed,  as  fuch 
an  arrangement  will  leave  all  the  power  in  their  hands?  And  in  vain  I  appeal  to  the 
evidence  of  the  pamphlets  written  by  the  leaders  of  that  aflembly,  in  which  they  hold 
the  Englifli  conftitution  cheap,  becaufe  the  people  have  not  power  enough,  on  account 
of  that  of  the  Crown  and  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  The  event  now  appears  fo  clear,  as 
not  to,  be  difficult  to  predift:  all  real  power  will  be  henceforward  in  the  commons  ; 
having  fo  much  inflamed  the  people  in  the  exercife  of  it,  they  will  find  themfelves  un- 
able to  ufe  it  temperately ;  the  court  cannot  fit  to  have  their  hands  tied  behind  them ; 
the  clergy,  nobility,  parliaments,  and  army,  will,  when  they  find  themfelves  in  danger 
of  annihilation,  unite  in  their  mutual  defence;  but  as  fuch  an  union  will  demand  time, 
they  will  find  the  people  armed,  and  a  bloody  civil  war  muft  be  the  refult.  I  have  more 
than  once  declared  this  as  my  opinion,  but  do  not  find  that  others  unite  in  it  *.  At  all 
events,  however,  the  tide  now  runs  fo  ftrongly  in  favour  bf  the  people,  and  the  conduft 
of  the  court  fo  weak,  divided,  and  blind,  that  little  can  happen  that  will  not  clearly  be 
dated  from  the  prefent  moment.  Vigour  and  abilities  would  have  turned  every  thing 
on  the  fide  of  the  court ;  for  the  great  mafs  of  nobility  iii  the  kingdom,  the  higher 
clergy,  the  parliaments,  and  the  army,  were  with  the  crown  ;  but  this  defertion  of  the 
condud  which  was  neceflary  to  fecure  its  power,  at  a  moment  fo  critical,  muft  lead  to 

*  I  may  remark  at  prefent,  long  after  this  was  written,  that,  although  I  was  totally  miftakcn  in  my 
predidiiont  yet,  on  a  reviliony  I  think  I  had  a  reafonable  ground  for  it,  and  that  the  common  courfe  of 
events  would  have  produced  fuch  a  civil  war,  to  which  tvcry  thing  tended,from  the  moment  the  Commons 
rcjefted  the  King's  propofitions  of  thcy^///i:^  royale^  which  I  now  think,  more  than  ever,  they  ought,  with 
.^ualificatinns,  to  have  accepted/  The  events  that  followed  were  as  little  to  be  thou|;ht^  of  as  of  myfelf 
being  made  King  of  France. 
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all  forts  of  pretenfions.  At  night  the  fire-works^  and  illuminations,  and  mob,  and 
noife,  at  the  Palais  Rdyal  increafed ;  the  expence  muft  be  enormous ;  and  yet  nobody 
kno\K's  with  certainty  whence  it  arifes :  fhops  there  are,  however,  that  for  1 2  fous,  give 
as  many  fquibs  and  ferpents  as  would  coft  five  livres.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  being 
the  Due  d'Orleans'  money :  the  people  are  thus  kept  in  a  continual  ferment,  are  for 
ever  aflembled,  and  ready -to  be  in  the  laft  degree  of  commotion  whenever  called  on 
by  the  men  they,  have  confidence  in.  Lately  a  company  of  Swifs  would  have  crufhed 
all  this  5  a  regiment  would  do  it  now  if  led  with  firmnefs ;  but,  let  it  laft  a  fortnight 
longer,  and  an  army  will  be  requifite. — At  ^  the  play,  Mademoifelle  Conta,  in  the 
Mifanthrope  of  Moliere,  charmed  me.  She  is  truly  a  great  adrefs ;  eafe,  grace,  per- 
fon,  beauty,  wit,  and  foul.  Mola  did  the  Mifanthrope  admirably.  I  will  not  take 
leave  of  the  theatre  Fran9ois  without  once  more  giving  it  the  preference  to  all  I  have  ever 
feem 

I  fhall  leave  Paris  truly  rejoiced  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  have  it  undoubt* 
edly  in  their  power  fo  to  improve  the  conftitution  of  their  country,  as  to  render  all 
great  abufes  in  future,  if  not  impoffible,  at  leaft  exceedingly  difficult,  and  confequently 
will  eftabliih  to  all  ufeful  purpofes,  an  undoubted  political  liberty ;  and  if  they  efFeft 
this,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  they  will  have  a  thoufand  opportunities  to  fecure 
to  their  fellow-fubjefts  .the  invaluable  bleffing  of  civil  liberty  alio.  The  ftate  of  the 
finances  is  fuch,  that  the  government  may  eafily  be  kept  virtually  dependant  on  the 
ftates,  and  their  periodical  exiftence  abfolutely  fecured.  Such  benefits  will  confer  hap- 
pinefson  twenty-five  ijiillions  of  people;  a  noble  and  animating  idea,  that  ought  to  fill 
the  miiid  of  every  citizen  of  the  world,  whatever  be  his  country,  religion,  or  purfuit. 
I  will  not  allow  myfelf  to  believe  for  a  moment,  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people 
can  ever  fo  far  forget  their  duty  to  the  French  nation,  to  humanity,  and  their  own 
fame»  as  tq  fuflfer  any  inordinate  and  impradicable  views, — any  vifionary  or  theoretic 
fyftems,— any  frivolous  ideas  of  fpeculative  perfeftion ;  much  liefs  any  ambitious  private 
views,  to  impede  their  progrefs,  or  turn  afide  their  exertions,  from  that  fecurity  which 
is  in  their  hands,  to  place  on  the  chance  and  hazard  of  public  commotion  and  civil  war, 
the  invaluable  bleffings  which  are  certainly  in  their  power.  I  will  not  conceive  it  pof*. 
fible,  that  men,  who  have  eternal  fame  within  their  grafp,  will  place  the  rich  inheritance 
on  the  caft  of  a  die,  and  lofing  the  venture,  be  damned  among  the  worft  and  moft  pro- 
fligate adventurers  that  ever  difgraced  humanity.— The  Due  de  Liancourt  having  made 
animmenfe  cblledion  of  pamphlets,  buying  every  thing  that  has  a  relation  to  the 
prefent  period ;  and  among  the  reft,  the  cahiers  of  all  the  diftrids  and  towns  of 
France  of  the  three  orders ;  it  was  a  great  objeft  with  me  to  read  thefe,  as  I  was  fure 
of  finding  in  them  a  reprefentation  of  the  grievances  of  the  three  orders,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  the  improvements  wifhed  for  in  the  government  and  adminiftration ;  thefe 
cahiers  being  inftrudtions  given  to  their  deputies,  I  have  now  gone  through  them 
all,  with  a  pen  in  hand,  to  make  extrads,  and  fhall  therefore  leave  Paris  to* 
morrow. 

The  28th.  Having  provided  myfelf  a  light  French  cabriolet  for  one  horfe,  or  gig 
Anglois,  and  a  horfe,  I  left  Paris,  taking  leave  of  my  excellent  friend  Monfieur  La- 
zowfki,  whofe  anxiety  for  thefate  of  his  country  made  me  refpeft  his  charader  as  much 
as  1  had  reafon  to  love  it  for  the  thoufand  attentions  I  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  receiv« 
ing  from  him.  My  kind  protedrefs,  the  Duch^fs  d'Eftiffac,  had  the  goodnefs  to 
make  me  promife,  that  I  would  return  again  to  her  hofpitable  hotel,  when  I  had  finifh- 
ed  the  journey  I  was  at)Out  to  undertake.  Of  thfe  place  I  dined  at  on  my  road  to 
Nangis,  I  forget  the  name,  but  it  is  a  poft-houfe  on  the  left,  at  a  fmall  diftance  out  of 
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the  road.     It  afforded  me  a  bad  room,  bare  walls,  cold  raw  weather,  and  no  fire ;  for, 
when  lighted,  it  fmoKed  too  much  to  be  borne ; — I  was  thoroughly  out  of  humour : 
I  had  paffed  fometime  at  Paris  amidft  the  fire,  energy,  and  animation  of  a  great  revo- 
lution.    And  for  thofe  moments  not  filled  by  political  events,  I  had  enjoyed  the  re- 
fourcesof  liberal  and  inftruAing  converfation  ;  the  amufements  of  the  firft  theatre  in 
the  world,  and  the  fafcinating  accents  of  Mandini,  had  by  turns  folaced  and  charmed 
the  fleeting  moments  :  the  change  to  inns,  and  thofe  French  inns ;  the  ignorance  in  all 
perlbns  of  thofe  events  that  were  now  paffing,  and  which  fo  indmately  concerned 
them  ;  the  deteftable  circumftance  of  having  no  newfpapers,  with  a  prefs  much  freer 
than  the  Englilh,  altogether  formed  fuch  a  contraft,  that  my  heart  funk  with  depref- 
fion.     Ac  Guignes,  an  itinerant  dancing-mafter  was  fiddling  to  fome  children  of  tradef- 
men ;  to  relieve  my  fadnefs,  I  became  a  fpedator  of  their  innocent  pleafures,  and,  * 
with  great  magnificence,  I  gave  four  1 2/I  pieces  for  a  cake  for  the  children,  which 
made  them  dance  with  frefh  animation ;  but  my  hoft,  the  poft-mafter,  who  is  a  furly 
pickpocket,  thought  that  if  I  was  fo  rich,  he  ought  alfo  to  receive  the  benefit,  and  made 
me  pay  9  livres  1  o/I  for  a  miferable  tough  chicken,  a  cutlet,  a  fallad,  and  a  bottle  of 
forry  wine.     Such  a  dirty,  pilfering  difpofition,  did  not  tend  to  bring  me  into  better 
humour.— -30  miles. 

The  29th.  To  Nangis,  the  chateau  of  which  belongs  to  the  Marquis  de  Guerchy, 
who  lad  year  at  Caen  had  kindly  made  me  promife  to  fpend  a  few  days  here*  A  houfe 
almoft  full  of  company,  and  fome  of  them  agreeable,  with  the  eagemefs  of  Moilfieor 
de  Guerchy  for  farming,  and  the  amiable  naivete  of  the  Marchionefs,  whether  in  Hfe, 
politics,  or  a  farm,  were  well  calculated  to  bring  me  into  tune  again.  But  I  found 
rayfelf  in  a  circle  of  politicians,  with  whom  I  could  agree  in  hardly  any  other  particu- 
lar, except  the  general  one  of  cordially  wifliing  that  France  might  eftabhfli  anindeftruft* 
'  ible  fyftem  of  liberty ;  but  for  the  means  of  doing  it,  we  were  fer  as  the  poles  afunder. 
The  chaplain  of  Monfieur  de  Guerchy *s  regiment,  who  has  a  cure  here,  and  whom 

I  had  known  at  Caen,  Monfieur  TAbbe  de ^  was  particularly  ftrenuous  for  what 

is  called  the  regeneration  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  it  is  impoffible,  from  the  explana- 
tion, to  underltand  any  thing  more  than  a  theoretic  perfection  of  government ;  quef- 
tionable  in  its  origin,  hazardous  in  its  progrefs,  and  vifionary  in  its  end ;  but  always 
prefentirig  itfelf  under  a  moft  fufpicious  appearance  to  me,  becaufe  all  its  advocates, 
ftom  the  pamplets  of  the  leaders  in  the  National  Affembly,  to  the  gentlemen  who  make 
its  panegyric  at  prefent,  affeft  to  hold  the  conftitution  of  England  cheap  lit  refped  of 
liberty :  and  as  that  is  uriqueftionably,  and  by  their  own  admiffiofi^  the  bed  the  world 
ever  faw,  they  profefs  to  appeal  from  praflice  to  theory,  which,  in  the  arrangement  of 
a  quefHon  of  fcience,  might  be  admitted,  though  with  caution;  but,  in  eUablifhing the 
complex  intereft  of  a  great  kingdom,  in  fecuring  freedom  to  twenty-five  millions  of 
people,  feems  to  nie  the  very  acme  of  imprudence,  the  very  qutntefience  of  infanity* 
My  argument  was  an  appeal  to  the  Englifli  confiitution ;  take  it  at  once,  which  is  the 
bufinefs  of  a  fingle  vote ;  by  your  ppffeffion  of  a  real  and  equal  reprefentation  of  the 
people,  you  have  freed  it  from  its  only  great  obje6Hon ;  in  the  remaining  circumftances, 
which  are  but  of  fmall  importance,  improve  it— but  improve  it  cautioufly  ;  for  furely 
that  ought  to  be  touched  with  caution,  which  has  given,  from  the  moment  of  its 
eftablifhment,  felicity  to  a  great  nation ;  which  has  given  great nefs  to  a  people  defigned 
by  nature  to  be  little ;  and,  from  being  the  humble  copiers  of  every  neighbour,  has 
rendered  them,  in  a  fingle  century,  rivals  of  the  moft  fuccefsful  nations  in  thofe  deco- 
rative arts  that  embetlim  human  life  t  ^^d  the  mafters  of  the  world  in.  all  thofe  that . 
contribute  to  its  convenience.    I  was  commended  for  my  attachment  to  what  I  thought 
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was  liberty ;  but  anfwered,  that  the  King  of  France  mull  have  no  veto  on  the  will  of 
the  nation  ;  and  that  the  army  muft  be  in  the  hands  of  the  provinces,  with  an  hundred 
ideas  equally  imprafticable  and  prepofterous.  Yet  iheCe  a,re  the  fenliments  which  the 
court  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  fpread  through  the  kingdom ;  for  will  pofterity  be* 
Keve,  that  while  the  prefs  has  fwarmed  with  inflammatory  produdions,  that  tend  to 
prove  the  bleflings  of .  theoretical  confufion,  and  fpeculative  Hcentioufnefs,  not  one 
writer  of  talents  has  been  emjSloyed  to  refute  and  confound  the  fefhionable  dodrines, 
nor  the  Ipaft  care  taken  to  difleminate  works  of  another  complexion  ?  By  the  way., 
when  the  court  found  that  the  ftates  could  not  be  affembled  on  the  old  plan,  and  that 
great  innovations  muft  accordingly  be  made,  they  ought  to  have  taken  the  conftitution 
of -England  for  their  model ;  in  the  mode  of  aflembhng,  they  (hould  have  thrown  the 
.Clergy  and  Nobles  into  one  chamber,  with  a  throne  for  the  King,  when  prefent.  The 
Xommons  (hould  have  affembled  in  another,  and  each  chamber,  as  in  England,  ihouid 
have  verijfied  its  powers  to  itfelf  only.  And  when  the  King  held  a  feance  roya|e,  the 
Commons  ihouid  have  been  fent  for  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  where  feats  (hould  have 
been  provided;  and  the  Kjng,  in  the  edift  that  conftituted  the  ftates,  ihouid  have  copied 
from  England  enough  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  proceeding  to  prevent  thofe  prelimi- 
nary  difcuffions,  which  in  France  loft  two  months,  and  gave  time  for  heated  imagina- 
tions to  work  upon  the  people  too  much.  By  taking  fuch  fteps,  fecurity  would  have 
been  had,  that  if  changes  or  events  unforefeen  arofe,  they  would  at  leaft  be  met  with 
m  no  fuch  dangerous  channel  as  another  form  and  order  of  arrangement  would  permit. 
ig  miles. 
The  30th.  My  friend's  chateau  is  a  confiderable  one,  and  much  better  built  thaa 
was  common  in  England  in  the  fame  period,  two  hundred  years  ago  ;  I  believe,  howf  ^ 
ever,  that  this  fuperiority  was  univerfal  in  France,  in  all  the  arts.  They  were,  I  appre- 
hend, in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  far  beyond  us  in  towns,  houfes,  ftreets,  roads,  and,  ia 
ihort,  in  every  thing.  We  have  fince,  thanks  to  liberty,  contrived  to  turn  the  tables  on 
them.  Like  all  the  chateaus  I  have  feen  in  Fnince,  it  (lands  clofe  to  the  town,  indeed 
joining  the  end  of  it ;  but  the  back  front,  by  means  of  fome  very  judicious  plantations, 
has  entirely  the  air  of  the  country,  without  the  light  of  any  buildings.  There  the 
prefent  Marquis  has  formed  an  Engliih  lawn,  with  fome  agreeable  winding  walks  of 
gravel,  and  other  decorations,  to  Ikirt  it.  In  this  lawn  they  are  making  hay,  and  I 
have  had  the  Marquis,  Monf.  I'Abbe,  and  ibme  others  on  the  ftack.  to  fliew  them  how 
to  make  and  tread  it :  fuch  hot  politicians  !— it  is  well  they  did  not  fet  the  ftack  on  fire. 
Nangis  is  near  enough  to  Paris  for  thfe  people  to  be  politicians  ;  the  perruquier  that 
dreffed  me  this  morning  teUs  me,  that' every  body  is  determined  to  pay  na  taxes,  ftiould 
the  National  Affembly  fo  ordain. — But  the  foldiers  will  have  fomething'to  fay.— No,  , 
Sir,  never:— be  affured  as  we  are,  that  the  French  foldiers  will  never  fire  on  the  peo- 
ple :  but,  if  they  ihouid,  it  is  better  to  be  ihdt  than  ftarved.  He  gave  me  a  frightful 
account  pf  the  mifery  of  the  people ;  whole  families  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs ;  thofe  that 
work  have  a  pay  infufEcient  to  feed  them — and  many  that  find  it  difficult  to  get  work 
at-alL  I  enquired  of  Monf.  de  Guerchy  concerning  this,  and  found  it  true.  By  order 
of  the  magiftrates,  no  perfon  is  jillowed  to  buy  more  than  two  bufliels  of  wheat  at  a 
market,  to  prevent  monopolizing.  It  is  clear  to  common  fenfe,  that  all  fuch  regula- 
tions have  a  direft  tendency  to  increafe  the  evil,  but  it  is  in  vain  to  reafon  with  people 
wbofe  ideas  are  immoveably  fixed.  Being  here  on  a  market- day,  I  attended,  and  faw 
the  wheat  fold  out  under  this  regulation,  with  a  party  of  dragoons  dra(vn  up  before 
the  market-crofs  to  prevent  violence.  The  people  quarrel  with  the  bakers,  aflerting 
the  prices  they  demand  for  bread  are  beyond  the  proportion  of  wheat,  and  proceeding 
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from  woi;ds  to  fcuffling,  raife  a  riot^  and  then  run  away  with  bread  and  wheat  for 
nothing :  this  Has  happened  at  Nangis,  and  many  other  markets ;  the  confequence  was, 
that  neither  farmers  nor  bakers  would  fupply  them  till  they  were  in  danger  of  ftarying, 
ind  prices  under  fuch  circumftances,  muft  neceflarily  rife  enormoufly,  which  aggra- 
vated the  mifchief,  till  troops  became  really  neceffary  to  give  feqjritj  to  tlibfe  who  (up- 
plied  the  markets.  I  have  been  fifting  Madame  de  Guerchy  on  the  expences  of  living; 
our  friend  Monf.  L' Abbe  joined  the  converfation,  and  i^^eofled  from  it,  that  to  hve  ina^ 
chateau  like  this,  with  fix  men-fervants,  five  maids,  dght  horfes,  a  garden,  and  a  regu* 
lar  table,  with  company,  but  never  to  go  to  Paris,  might  be  done  for  looo  loui  a  yean 
It  would  in  England  coft  2oco ;  the  mode  of  liying  (not  the  price  of  things)  is  there- 
fore cent,  per  cent,  diflferent.  There  are  gentlemen  (noblefle)  who  live  in  this  country 
on  6  or  8000  livres,  (262I.  to  3 sol.),  that  keep  two  men,  two  maids,  three  horfes^and 
a  cabriolet ;  there  are  the  fame  in  England,  but  they  are  fools.  Among  the  neighbours 
who  vifited  Nangis  was  Monf.  Trudaine  de  Montigny,  with  his  new  and  pretty  wife,  to 
return  the  firll  vifit  of  ceremony :  he  has  a  fine  chateau  at  Montigny,  a,n4  an  eflate  of 
4600  louis  a  year.  This  lady  was  Mademoifelle  de  Cour  Breton,  niece  to  Madame 
Calonne ;  (he  was  to  have  been  married  to  the  fon  of  Monf.  Lamoignon,  but  much 
againft  her  inclinations ;  finding  that  common  refufals  had  no  avail,  (he  determined  on 
a  Very  uncommon  one,  which  was  to  go  to  church,  in  obedience  to. her  father's  orders, 
Silt  to  give  a  folemn  No  inflead  of  a  yea.  She  was  afterwards  at  Dijon,  and  never 
llirred  but  (he  was  received  with  huzzas  and  acclamations  by  th^  peopfe  for  refu^ng  to 
b€5  allied  with  la  Cour  Pleniere ;  and  her  firmnefs  was  every  where  fpoken  of  much  to 
her  advantage.  Monf  la  Luzerne,  nephew  to  the  French  ambaflador  at  London,  was 
there,  and  who  informed  me,  that  he  had  learned  to  box  of  Mendoza.  No  one  can 
lay  that  he  has  travelled  without  making  acquifitions.  Has  the  Due  d'Orleans  alfo 
learned  to  box  ?  1  he  news  from  Paris js  bad  :  the  commotions  increafe  greatly ;  and 
Itich  an  alarm  has  fpread,  that  the  Queen  has  called  the  Marechal  de  Broglio  to  the 
King's  clofet ;  he  has  had  feveral  conferences :  the  report  is^  that  an  army  will  be  col- 
lefted  under  him.  It  may  be  now  neceffary  j  but  woeful  management  to  have  made 
it'fo. 

July  2.  To  Meux,  Monf.  de  Guerchy  was  fo  kind  as  to  accompany  me  to  Colu- 
miers ;  I  had  a  letter  to  Monf.  Anvee  Dumee.  Pafs  Rofoy  to  Maupertius,  through  a 
country  chearfully  diverfified  by  woods,  and  fcattered  with  villages ;  and  fingle  farms 
fprtad  evtry  where  as  about  Nangis.  Maupertius  feems  to  have. been  the  creation  of 
the  Mjrqris  de  Montefquieu,  who  has  here  a  very  fine  chateau  of  his  own  building; 
an  extenfive  Englifh  garden,  made  by  the  Count  d*Artpis'^  gardener,  with  the  town, 
has  all  been  of  his  own  forming,  I  viewed  the  garden  with  pleafure  j  a  proper  advan-^ 
tige  has  been  taken  of  a  good  command  of  a  ftream,  and  many  fine  fprings  which  rife 
in  the  grounds  ;  they  are  well  condufted,  and  the  whole  executed  with  tafte.  In  the 
kitchen-ganlen,  which  is  on  the  flope  of  a  hill,  one  of  thefe  fprings  has  been  applied  to 
excellent  ufe :  it  is  made  to  wind  in  many  doubles  through  the  whole  on  a  paved  bed, 
forming  numerous  bafons  for  watering  the  garden,  and  might,  with  little  trouble,  be 
condu6led  alternately  to  every  bed  as  in  Spain.  This  is  a  hint  of  real  utility  to  all  thofe 
who  form  gardens  on  the  fides  of  hills  j  for  watering  with  pots  and  pails  is  a  miferable, 
as  well  as  expenfive  fuccedaneum  to  this  infinitely  more  efFeftive  method.  There  is  but 
one  fault  in  this  garden,  which  is  its  being  placed  near  the  houfe,  where  there  (houldbe 
nothing  but  lawn  and  fcattered  trees  when  viewed  from  the  chateau.  The  road  might 
be  hidden  by  a  judicious  ufe  of  planting.  The  road  to  Columiers  is  admirably  formed 
of  broken  ugne,  like  gravel,  by  the  Marquis  of  Montefquieu,  partly  at  his  own  ex-  ^ 
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pence*  Before  I  fim(h  with  this  nobleman,  let  me  obfenre,  that  he  is  efteemed  by  fome 
the  fecond  family  in  France,  and  by  others,  who  admit  his  pretenfions,  even  the  firfl: ; 
he  claims  from  the  houfe  of  Armagnac,  which  was  undoubtedly  from  Charlemagne : 
the  prefent  King  of  France,  when  he  figned  fome  paper  relative  to  this  family,  that 
feemed  to  admit  the  claim,  or  refer  to  it,  remarked,  that  it  was  declaring  one  of  his 
fubjeds  to  be  a  better  gentleman  than  himfelf.  But  the  houfe  of  Montmorenci,  of 
which  family  are  the  Dukes  of  Luxembourg  and  Laval,  and  the  Prince  of  Robec,  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  firft.  Monf.  de  Montefquieu  is  a  deputy  in  the  fiates, 
one  of  the  quarante  in  the  French  academy,  having  written  feveral  pieces :  he  is  alio 
chief  minifter  to  Monfieur,  the  King's  brother,  an  office  that  is  worth  100,000  livres 
a  year,  (4,3751.)  Dine  with  Monf. 'and  Madarile  Dumee  ;  converfation  here,^  as  in 
every  other  town  of  the  country,  feems  more  occupied  on  the  deamefs  of  wheat  than 
on  any  other  circumftance ;  yefterday  was  market-day,  and  a  riot  enfued  of  the  popu- 
lace, in  fpite  of  the  troops,  that  were  drawn  up  as  ufual  to  proteft  the  corn :  it  rifes  to 
46  livres  (2I.  3d.)  the  feptier,  or  half-quarter,  and  fome  is  fold  yet  higher.     To  Meux. 

^ 32  miles. 

The  3d.  Meux  was  by  no  means  in  my  direft  road;  but  its  diftrift.  Brie,  is  fo  highly 
celebrated  for  fertility,  that  it  was  an  objeft  not  to  omit.  I  was  provided  with  letters 
for  M.^  Bemier,  a  conliderable  farmer,  at  Chaucaunin,  near  Meux;  and  for  M.  Gibert, 
of  Neuf  Moutier,  a  confiderable  cultivator,  whofe  father  and  himfelf  had  between  them"" 
made  a  fortune  J>y  agriculture.  The  former  gentleman  was  not  at  home;  by  the  latter 
I  was  received  with  great  hofpitality ;  and  I  found  in  him  the  ftrongeft  defire  to  give 
me  every  information  I  wiihed.  Monf.  Gibert  has  built  a  very  handfome  and  commo- 
dious houfe,  with  farming-offices,  on  the  mod  ample  and  folid  fcale.  I  was  pleafed  to 
find  his  wealth,  which  is  not  inconfiderable,  to  have  arifen  wholly  from  the  plough.  He 
did  not  forget  to  let  me  know,  that  he  was  noMe,  and  exempted  from  all  tallies ;  and 
that  he  had  the  honours  of  the  chace,  his  father  having  purchafed  the  charge  of  Secre- 
taire du  Roi :  but  he  very  wifely  lives  en  fermier.  His  wife  made  ready  the  table  for 
dinner,  and  his  bailiflF,  with  the  female  domeftic,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  dairy,  kc, 
both  dined  with  us.  This  is  in  a  true  farming  ftyle  ;  it  has  many  cdnveniericies,  and 
looks  like  a  plan  of  living,  which  does  not  promife,  like  the  foppifh  modes  of  little 
gentlemen,  to  run  through  a  fortune,  from  falfe  fliame  and  filly  pretenfions.  I  can  find 
no  other  fault  with  his  fyftem  than  having  built  a  houfe  enormoufly  beyond  his  plan  of 
living,  which  can  have  no  other  effeft  than  tempting  fome  facceflbr,  lefs  prudent  than 
himfelf,  into  expences  that  might  diflipate  all  his  and  his  father's  favings.  In  England 
that  would  certainly  be  the  cafe ;  the  danger,  however,  is  not  equal  in  France. 

The  4th.  To  Chateau  Thiery,  following  the  courfe  of  the  Marne.  The  country  is 
pleafantly  varied,  and  hilly  enough  to1)e  rendered  a  cdnftant  pidure,  were  it  enclofed. 
Thiery  is  beautifully  fituated  on  the  fame  river.  I  arrived  there  by  five  o'clock,  and  - 
wifhed,  in  a  period  fo  interefting  to  France,  and  indeed  to  all  Europe,  to  fee  a  newf- 
paper.  I  afked  for  a  coffee- houfe,  not  one  in  the  town.  Here  are  two  pariflies,  and 
fome  thoufands  of  inhabitants,  and  not  a  newfpaper  to  be  feen  by  a  traveller,  even  in  a 
moment  when  all  ought  to  be  anxiety.— What  ftupidity,  poverty,  and  want  of  circula- 
tion !  This  people  hardly  deferve  to  be  free ;  and  fliould  there  be  the  leaft  attempt 
with  vigour  to  keep  them  otherwife,  it  can  hardly  fail  of  fucceeding.  To  thofe  who 
have  been  ufed  to  travel  amidft  the  energetic  and  rapid  circulation  of  wealth,  animation, 
aiid  intelligence  of  England,  it  is  not  poifible  to  ddfcribe,  in  words  adequate  to  one's 
feelings,  the  dulnefs  and  ftupidity  of  France.  I  have  been  to-day  on  one  of  their  greateft 
roads^  within  thirty  miles  of  Paris,  yet  I  have  not  feen  one  diligence,  and  met  bat  a 
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fingle  gentleman'fcJ  carriage,  nor  any  thing  on  the  road  thlat  looked  like  a  gentleman.-— 
30  miles. 

The  5th.  To  Mareuil.  The  Mame,  about  twenty- five  rods  broad,  flows  in  an  arable 
vale  to  the  right.  ,  The  country  hilly,  and  parts  of  it  pleafant ;  from  one  elevation 
there  is  a  noble  view  of  the  river.  Mareuil  is  the  refivit^nce  of  Monf.  Le  Blanc,  of 
whofe  hufbandry  and  improvements,  particularlv  in  flieep  of  Spain,  and  cows  of  Swit- 
zerland, Monf.  cle  Brouflbnet  had  fpoken  very  advantageoufiy.  This  was  the  gentleman 
alfo  on  whom  I  depended  for  information  relative  to  the  famous  vineyards  of  Epfernay, 
that  produce  the  fine  Champagne.  What  therefore  was  my  difappointment,  when  his 
fervants  informed  me  that  he  was  nine  leagues  off  on  bufmefs?  Is  Madame  Le  Blanc 
at  home?  No,  (he  is  at  Dormans.  My  complaining  ejaculations  were  interrupted  by 
the  approach  of  a  very  pretty  young  lady,  whom  I  found  to  be  Mademoifelle  Le  Blanc* . 
Her  mamma  would  return  to  dinner,  her  papa  at  night;  and,  if  i  wifhed  to  fee  him,  I 
had  better  ftay.  When  perfuafion  takes  fo  pleafing  a  form,  it  is  not  eafy  to  refift  it. 
There  is  a  manner  of  doing  every  thing  that  either  leaves  it  abfolutely  indifferent  or 
that  intereds.  The  unaffefted  good  humour  and  fimplicity  of  Mademoifelle  Le  Blanc 
•entertained  me  till  the  return  of  her  mama,  and  made  me  fay.  to  myfelf,  you  will  make 
a  good  farmer's  wife.  Madame  Le  Bianc,  when  (he  returned,  confirmed  the  native 
loofpitality  of  her  daughter ;  affured  me,  that  her  hufband  would  be  at  home  early  in 
the  morning,  as  flie  muft  difpatch  a  ryieffenger  to  him  on  other  bufinefs.  In  the  even- 
ing we  fupped  with  Monf.  B.  in  the  fame  village,  who  married  Madaine  Le  Blanc's 
nitrce  ;  we  pafs  Mareuil,  through  it,  has  the  appearance  of  a  fmall  hamlet  of  inconfider- 
able  farmers,  with  the  houfes  of  their  labourers  ;  and  the  fentiment  that  would  arife  in 
molt  bofoms,  would  be  that  of  pifluring  the  banifliment  of  being  condemned  to  live  in 
It.  Who  would  think  that  there  fliould  be  two  gentlemen's  families  in  it ;  and  that  in 
one  I  (hould  find  Mademoifelle  Le  Blanc  finging  to  her  fyfirum,  and  in  the  other 
Madame  B.  young  and  handfome,  performing  on  an  excellent  Engli(h  piano  forte  ? 
Compared  notes  of  the  expences  of  living  in  Champagne  and  Suffolk ; — agreed,  thai 
100  louis  d'or  a  year  in  Champagne,  were  as  good  an  income  as  180  in  England.  On 
his  return,  Monf.  Le  Blanc,  in  the  mod  obliging  manner,  fatisfied  all  my  enquiries, 
and  gave  me  letters  for  the  moft  celebrated  wine  diftrifts. 

The  7th.  To  Epernay,  famous  for  its  wines.  I  had  letters  for  Monf.  Paretilaine, 
one  of  the  moft  confiderable  merchants,  who  was  fo  obliging  as  to  enter,  with  two  other 
gentlemen,  into  a  minute  difquifition  of  the  produce  and  profit  of  the  fine  vineyards. 
The  hotel  de  Rohan  here  is  a  very  good  inn,  where  I  folaced  myfelf  with  a  bottle  of 
excellent  vin  mouffeux  for  40/!  and  drank  ,profperity  to  true  liberty  in  France.  12 

miles. 

The  8  th.  To  Ay,  a  village  not  far  out  of  the  road  to  Rheim?,  very  famous  for  its 
wines.  I  had  a  letter  for  Monf.  Lafnier,  who  has  60,000  bottles  in  his  cellar,  but 
unfortunately  he  was  not  at  home.  Monf.  Dorfe  has  from  30  to  40,000.  All  through 
this  country  the  croj^  promifes  miferably,  not  on  account  of  the  great  froft,  but  the 
cold  weather  of  laft  week. 

To  k  heims,  through  a  foreft  of  five  miles^  on  the  crown  of  the  hill,  which  feparates 
the  narrow  vale  of  Epernay  from  the  great  plain  of  Rheims.  The  firft  view  of  that 
city  from  this  hill,  juft  before  the  defcent,  at  the  diftance  of  about  four  niiles,  is  magni* 
ficent.  The  cathedral  makes  a  great  figure,  and  the  church  of  St.  Remy,  terminates 
the  town  proudly.  Many  times  I  have  had  fuch  a  view  of  towns  in  France,  bur  whea 
you  enter  them,  all  is  a  clutter  of  narrow,  crooked,  dark,  and  dirty  lanes.  At  Rheims 
it  is  very  diSerexu :  the  ftreets  are  almoft  all  broad,  ftrait,  and  well  built,  equal  in  that 
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refpecl  to  any  I  have  feen ;  and  the  inn,  the  hotel  de  MouHnet,  is  fo  large  and  vvell- 
ferved,  as  not  to  check  the  emotions  raifed  by  agreeable  objefts,  by  giving  an  impulfe 
to  contrary  vibrations  in  the  bolbm  of  the  traVeller,  which  at  inns  in  France  is  too  often 
the  cafe.  At  dinner  they  gave  me  a  bottle  alfo  of  excellent  wine.  I  fuppofe  fixed  air 
is  good  for  the  rheumatifm  ;  I  had  fome  writhes  of  it  before  I  entered  Champagne,  but 
the  vin  mouffeux  has  abfolutely  baniflied  it.  I  had  letters  for  Monf.  Cadot  L'ain^,  a 
confiderable  manufadurer,  and  the  pofleflbr  of  a  large  vineyard,  which  he  cultivates 
himfelf ;  he  was  therefore  a  double  fund  to  me.  He  received  me  very  politely,  an-, 
fwered  my  enquiries,  and  Ihewed  me  his  fabric.  The  cathedral  is  large,  but  does  not 
itrike  me  like  that  of  Amiens,  yet  ornamented,  and  many  painted  windows.  They 
(hewed  me  the  fpot  where  the  kings  are  crowned.  You  enter  and  quit  Rheims  through 
fuperb  and  elegant  iron  gates :  in  fuch  public  decorations,  promenades,  &c.  French 
towns  are  much  beyond  Englifli  ones*  Stopped  at  Sillery,  to  view  the  wine  prefs  of 
the  Marquis  de  Sillery  ;  he  is  the  greateft  wine-farmer  in  all  Ghampage,  having  in  his 
own  hands  one  hundred  and  eighty  arpents.  Till  I  got  to  Sillery,  I  knew  not  that  it 
belonged  to  the  hulband  of  Maidame  de  Oenlis ;  but  I  determined,  on  hearing  that  it 
did,  to  prefume  to  introduce  myfelf  to  the  Marquis,  fhould  he  be  at  home  :  I  did  not 
like  to  pafs  the  door  of  Madame  de  Gef  lis  without  feeing  her:  her  writings  are  too 
celebrated.  La  Petite  Loge,  where  I  flept,  is  bad  enough  indeed,  but  fuch  a  refleftion 
would  have  made  it  ten  times  worfe  f  the  abfence,  however,  of  both  Monf.  and  Madame 
quieted  both  my  wiflies  and  anxieties.     He  is  in  the  dates.         28  miles. 

The  9th.  To  Chalons,  through  a  poor  country  and  poor  crops.  M.  de  Brouffonet 
had  given  me  a  letter  to  Monf.  Sabbatier,  Secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  but  he 
was  abfent.  A  regiment  paffing  to  Paris,  an  officer  at  the  inn  addreffed  me  in  Englifh* 
He  had  learned,  he  faid,  in  America,  damme  1— H?  had  taken  Lord  Comwallis,  damme ! 
»  Marechal  Broglio  was  apjwinted  to  command  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men  near 
Paris — ^it  was  neceflary— The  tiers  etat  were  running  mad— and  wanted  fome  wholefome 
correftion  j— — they  want  to  eftablifh  a  republic  •  abfurd !  Pray,  Sir,  what  did  you 
fight  for  in  America  ?  To  eftablifh  a  republic.  What  wa^  fo  good  for  the  Americans^ 
is  it  fo  had  for  the  French  ?  Aye,  damme !  that  is  the  way  the  Englifli  want  to  be  re- 
venged. It  is,  to  be  fure,  no  bad  opportunity.  Can  the  Englifli  follow  a  better  exs* 
ample  ?  He  then  made  many  enquiries  about  what  we  thought  and  faid  upon  if  in 
England  :  and  I  may  remark,  that  almoft  every  perfon  I  meet  with  has  the  fame  idea— 
The  Englifli  muft  be  very  well  contented  at  our  confufion.  They  feel  pretty  pointedly 
what  they  deferve.-— —  »2f  miles. 

.  The  loth.  To  Ove^  Pafs  Gourtifleau,  a  fmall  village,  with  a  great  church  ;  and 
though  a  good  dream  is  here,  not  an  idea  of  irrigation.  Roofs  of  houfes  almoft  flat, 
wilh  projecting  eaves,  refembling  thofe  from  Pau  to  Bayonne.  At  St.  Menehoud  a 
dreadful  tempeft,  alter  a  burning  day,  with  fuch  a  fall  of  rain,  that  I  could  hardly  get 
to  Monf.  PAbbe  Michel,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter.  When  I  found  him,  the  inceflant 
flaflies  of  lightning  would  allow  me  no  converfation  ;  for  all  the  females  of  the  houfe 
came  into  the  room  for  the  Abbe*s  proteftion  I  fuppofe ;  ^o  1  took  leave.  The  vin  de 
Champagne,  which  is  40s.  at  Rheims,  is  3  livres  at  Chalons  and  here,  and  execrably 
bad  ;   fo  there  is  an  end  of  my  phyfic  for  the  rheumatifm. 25  miles. 

The  lith.  PStfs  Met?,  a  to\vn  (or  ratber  colle£tion  of  dirt  and  dung)  of  new  fea- 
tures,, that  feem  to  mark,  with  the  faces  of  the  people,  a  country  not  French,— — 25 
miles. 

The  12th.  Walking  up  a  long  hill,  to  eafe  my  mare,  I  was  joined  by  a  poor  woman, 
who  compbined  of  the  times^  and  that  it  was  a  fad  country  i  on  ipy  demanding  her 
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reafons,  flie  faid  her  hufband  had  but  a  morfel  of  land,  one  cow,  and  a  poor  little 
horfe,  yet  he  had  a  franchar  (42  lb.)  of  wheat,  and  three  chickens,  to  pay  as  a  quit* 
rent  to  one  Seigneur ;  and  four  franchar  of  oats,  one  chicken  and  is.  to  pay  another^ 
beiide  very  heavy  tsdlles  and  other  taxes.  She  had  feven  children,  and  the  cow's  milk 
helped  to  make  the  foup.  But  why,  inftead  of  a  horie,  do  not  you  keep  another 
cow  ?  Oh,  her  hufband  could  not  carry  his  produce  fo  well  without  a  horfe  ;  and  affes 
are  little  ufed  in  the  country.  It  was  faid,  at  prefent,  that  fomething  was  to  be  done 
by  fome  great  folks  for  fuch  poor  ones,  but  fhe  did  not  know  who  nor  how,  but  God 
fend  us  better,  car  les  failles  &f  les  droits  nous  ecrafenU-^lilii^  woman,  at  no  great  dif- 
tance,  might  have  been  taken  for  fixty  or  feventy,  her  figure  was  fo  bent,  and  her 
face  fo  ftirrowed  and  hardened  by  labour, — but  (he  faid  fhe  was  only  twenty  eight. 
An  Englifhman,  who  has  not  travelled,  cannot  imagine  the  figure  made  by  infinitely 
the  greater  part  of  the  countrywomen  in  France  j  it  fpeaks,  at  the  firfl  fight,  hard  and 
fevere  labour:  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  they  work  harder  than  the  men,  and  this 
united  with  the  more  miferable  labour  of  bringing  a  new  race  of  flaves  into  the  world, 
deflroys  abfolutely  all  fymmetry  of  perfon^  and  every  feminine  appearance.  To  what 
are  we  to  attribute  this  difference  in  the  manners  of  the  lower  people  in  the  two  king- 
doms  ?    To  government.—— 23  miles. 

The  i3tb.  Leave  Mar- le  Tour  at  four  in  the  morning  :  the  village  herdfman  was 
founding  his  horn  ;  and  it  was  droll  to  fee  every  door  vomiting  outits  hogs  or  fheep^ 
and  fome  a  few  goats,  the  flock  collefliing  as  it  a.dvances.  Very  poor  fheep,  and  the 
pigs  with  mathematical  backs,  large  fegments  of  fmall  circles.  They  mufl  have  abun- 
dance of  commonshere,  but,  ifl  may  judge  by  the  report  of  animals  carcafes,  dread« 
fully  overflocked.  To  Metz,  one  of  the  flrongefl  places  in  France  ;  pafs  three  draw- 
bridges, but  the  command  of  water  mufl  give  a  ftrength  equal  to  its  works.  The 
common  garrifon  is  ten  thoufand  men,  but  there  are  fewer  at  pfefent.  Waited  on 
M.  de  Payen,  fecretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  he  aiked  my  plan,  which -I  ex- 
plained ;  h&  appointed  me  at  four  in  the  afternoon  at  the  academy,  as  there  would  be 
a  feance  held  j  and  he  promifed  to  introduce  me  to  fome  perfons  who  could  anfwer 
my  enquiries.  I  attended  accordingly,  when  I  found  the  academy  affembled  at  one 
of  their  weekly  meetings.  Mont  Payen  introduced  me  to  the  members,  and,  before 
"they  proceeded  to  their  bufinels,  they  had  the  goodnefs  to  fit  in  council  on  fay  en-* 
quiries,  and  to  refolve  many  of  them.  In  the  Almanach  de  Trois  Evechcs,  1789, 
this  academy  is  faid  to  have  been  inftituted .  particularly  for  agriculture ;  I  turned  to 
the  lifl  of  their  honorary  members  to  fee  what  attention  they  had  paid  to  the  men  who^ 
in  the  prefent  age,  have  advanced  that  art.  I  found  an  Etiglifhman,  Dom  Cowley, 
of  London.  Who  is  Dom  Cowley  ? — Dined  at  the  table  d'hote,  with  feven  officers,, 
out  of  whofe  mouths,  at  this  important  moment,  in  which  converfation  is  as  free  as  the 
prefs,  not  one  word  ifTued  for  which  I  would  give  a  flraw,  nor  a  fubjeft  touched  on  of 
more  importance,  than  a  coat,  or  a*  puppy  dog.  At  tables  de  botes  of  officers,  you 
have  voluble  garniture  of  bawdry  or  nonfenfe ;  at  thofe  of  merchants,  a  mdurnful  and 
ftupid  filence.  Take  the  mafs  of  mankind,  and  you  have  more  good  fenfe  in  half  an 
hour  in  England  than  ia  half  a  year  in  France.— Government !  Again :— all--all— is 
government. 1 5  miles. 

The  14th.  They  have  a  cabinet  literaire  at  Metz,  fomething  like  that  I  defcribefd  at 
Nantes,  but  not  on  fo  great  a  plan ;  and  ihey  admit  any  perfon  to  read  or  go  in  and: 
out  for  a  day,  on  paying  4s.  To  this  I  eagerly  reforted,  and  the  news  from  Paris, 
both  in  the  public  prints,  and  by  the  information  of  a  gentleman^  I  found  to  be  inte- 
refling.     Verfailles  and  Paris  are  furrounded  by  troops :  thirty-five  thouiandmen  are 
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affembled,  and  twenty  thoufand  more  on  the  road,  large  trains  of  artillery  colleded, 
and  all  the  preparations  of  war.  The  affembling  of  fuch  a  number  of  troops  has  ad- 
ded  to  the  fcarcity  of  bread ;  and  the  magazines  that  have  been  made  for  their  fupport 
are  not  eafily  by  the  people  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  they  fufped  of  being  colledted  by 
monopolifls.  This  has  aggravated  their  evils  almoft  to  madnefs;  fo  that  the  confu- 
fionand  tumult  of  the  capital  are  extreme.  A  gentleman  of  an  excellent  underftand- 
ing,  and  apparently  of  confideration,  from  the  attention  paid  him,  with  whom  I  had 
fome  converfation  on  the  fubjeft,  lamented,  in  the  moft  pathetic  terms,  the  fituation 
of  his  country  ;  he  confiders  a  civil  war  as  impoffible  to  be  avoided.  There  is  not,  he 
added,  a. doubt  but  the  court,  finding  it  impoffible  to  bring  the  National  Aflembly  to 
terms,  will  get  rid  of  them  ;  a^bankruptcy  at  the  fame  moment  is  ^inevitable ;  the  union 
of  fuch  confufion  mull  be  a  civil  war;  ard  it  is  now  only  by  torrents  of  blood  that  we 
have  any  hope  of  eflablifliing  a  freer  conflitution  :  yet  it  mud  be  eftabliflied  ;  for  the 
old  government  is  riyetted  to  abufes  that  are  infupportable.  He  agreed  with  me  en- 
tirely, that  the  propofitions  of  the  feance  royale,  though  certainly  not  Sufficiently  fa- 
ti^fadory,  yet,  were  the  ground  for  a  negociation,  that  would  have  fecured  by  degrees 
^l  even  that  the  fword  can  give  us,  let  it  be  as  fuccefsful  as  it  will.  The  purfe — the 
power  of  the  purfe  is  every  thing ;  Ikilfully  managed,  with  fo  neceffitous  a  govern- 
ment as  ours,  it  would,  one  after  another,  have  gained  all  we  wiftied.  As  to  a  war. 
Heaven  knows  the  event ;  and  if  we  have  fuccefs,  fuccefs  itfelf  may  ruin  us;  France 
may  have  a  Cromwell  in  its  bofom,  as  well  as  England.  Metz  is,  without  exception, 
the  cheapeft  town  I  have  been  in.  The  table  d'hote  is  36s.  a  head,  plenty  of  good 
wine  included.  We  were  ten,  and  had  two  courfes  and  a  defert  of  ten  diflies  each, 
and  thofe  courfes  plentiful.  The  fupper  is  t,he  fame  ;  1  had  mine,  of  a  pint  of  wine 
and  a  large  plate  of  chaudies,  in  my  chamber,  for  1  os.  a  horfe,  hay,  and  corn  25s, 
and  nothing  for  the  apartment ;  my  expence  was  therefore  71s.  a  day,  or  2S.  1  i|d.  j 

,  and  with  the  table  d'hote  for  fupper,  would  have  been  but  97s.  or  4s.  old. — In  ad- 
dition, much  civility  and,^ood  attendance.  It  is  at  the  Faifan.  Why  are  the  cheap, 
eft  inns  in  France  the  beft  ?— The  country  to  Ponta-Mouflbn  is  all  of  bold  features. — 
The  river  Mofelle,  which  is  confiderable,  runs  in  the  vale,  and  the  hills  on  each  fide 
are  high.  Not  far  from  Metz  there  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  aqueduft  for  con- 
ducing the  waters  of  a  fpring  acrofs.the  Mofelle  :  there  are  many  arches  left  on  this 
fide,  with  the  houfes  of  poor  people  built  between  them.  At  Pont-a-Mouflfon  Monf. 
Pichon,  the  fub-delegueof  the.intendant,  to  whom  1  had  letters,  received  mepolitely, 
fatisfied  my  enquiries,  which  he  was  well  able  to  do  from  his  office,  and  conduced 
me  to  fee  whiitever  was  worth  viewing  in  the  town.^  It  does  not  contain  much;  the 
ccole  militaire,  for  the  fonsof  the  poor  nobility,  alfothe  couvent  de  Preniontre,  which 
Jias  a  very  fine  library,  one  hundred  and  feven  feet  long,  and  twenty-five  broad.  I 
was  introduced  to  the  abbot  as  a  perfon  who  had  Ibme  knowledge  in  agriculture. — ^ 
17  miles. 

The  15th.  I  went  to  Nancy,  with  great  cxpcil^lation,  having  heard  it  reprefented 
,as  the  prettiefl  town  in  France.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  undelerving  the  cha- 
rafter  in  point  of  building,  direftion,  and  breadth  of  ftreets. — Bourdeaux  is  far  more 
magnificent;  Bayonne  and  Nantes  are  more  lively;  but  there  is  more  equality  in 

*  Nancy ;  it  is  almoft  all  good ;  and  the  public  buildin;:^s  are  numerous.  The  place 
,royale,  and  the  adjoining  area  are  fuperb.  Letters  from  Paris !  all  confufion !  the 
miniftry  removed  :  Monf.  Necker  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  without  noifc.  The 
effisft  on  the  people  of  Nancy  was  confiderable. — I  was  with  Monf.  Wiilemet  when 
liis  letters  arrived^  and  for  fome  time  his  houfe  was  full  of  enquirers;  ail  agreed,  thst 
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It  was  fatal  news,  and  that  it  would  occafion  great  commotions.  What  will  be  the  re- 
fult  at  Nancy?  The  anfwer  was  in  efFe£t  the  fame  from  all  I  put  this  queftion  to  : 
We  are  a  provincial  town,  we  mud  wait  to  fee  what  is  done  at  Paris ;  but  every  thing 
is  to  be  feared  from  the  people,  becaufe  bread  is  fo  dear,  they  are  half  ftarved,  and 
are  confequently  ready  for  commotion.^— This  is  the  general  feeling ;  they  are  as 
nearly  concerned  as  Paris ;  but  they  dare  not  ftir ;  they  dare  not  even  have  an  opi- 
nion of  their  own  till  they  know  what  Paris  thinks  ;  fo  that  if  a  ftarving  populace  were 
not  in  queftion,  no  one  would  dream  of  moving.  This  confirms  what  I  have  oftea 
heard  remarked,  that  the  deficit  would  not  have  produced  the  revolution  but  in  con- 
currence with  the  price  of  bread.  Does  not  this  (hew  the  infinite  confequence  of 
great  cities  to  the  liberty  of  mankind  ?  Without  Paris,  I  queftion  whether  the  pre- 
fent  revolution,  which  is  rapidly  working  in  France,  could  poffibly  have  had  an  origin. 
,It  is  not  in  the  villages  of  Syria  or  Diarbekir  that  the  Grand  Signor  meets  with  a  mur- 
mur againft  his  will ;  it  is  at  Conftantinople  that  he  is  obliged  to  manage  and  mix 
caution  even  with  defpotifm.  Mr.  Willemet,  who  is  demonftrator  of  botany,  (hewed 
me  the  botanical  garden,  but  it  is  in  a  condition  that  fpeaks  the  want  of  better  funds. 
He  introduced  me  to  Monf.  Durival,  who  ,has  written  on  the  vine,  and  gave  me  one 
of  his  treatifes,  and  alfo  two  of  his  own  on  botanical  fubjefts.  He  alfo  condufted  me 
to  Monf.  TAbbe  Grandpere,  a  gentleman  curious  in  gardening,  who,  as  foon  as  he 
knew  that  I  was  an  Englifhman,  whimfically  took  it  into  his  head  to  introduce  me  to 
a  lady,  my  countrywoman,  who  hired,  he  faid>  the  greateft  part  of  his  houfe.  I  re- 
monfirated  againft  the  impropriety  of  this,  but  all  in  vain  ;  the  AbbJ  had  never  tra- 
velled, and  thought  that  if  he  were  at  the  diftance  of  England  from  France  (the  French 
are  not  commonly  good  geographers)  he  ftiould  be  very  glad  to  fee  a  Frenchman  ;  and 
that,  by  parity  of  reafonihg,  this  lady  muft  be  the  fame  to  meet  a  countryman  fhe 
never  faw  or  heard  of.  Away  he  went,  and  would  liot  reft  till  I  was  condufted  into 
her  apartment.  It  was  the  Dowager  Lady  Douglas^;  (he  was  unaffcfted,  and  good 
enough  not  to  be  offended  at  fuch  a  ft  range  intrulion.— -She  had  been  here  but  a  few 
days  i  had  two  fine  daughters  with  her,  and  a  beautiful  Kamchatka  dog  ;  (he  was  much 
troubled  with  the  intelligence  her  friends  in  the  town  had  juft  given  her,  fince  flie 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  forced  to  move  again,  as  the  hews  of  Monf.  Necker's 
removal,  and  the  new  miniftry  being  appointed,  would  certainly  occafion  fuch  dreadful 
tumults,  that  a  foreign  family  would  probably  find  it  equally  dangerous  and  difagree-- 
able. 18  miles. 

Th^  16th.  All  the  houfes  at  Nancy  have  tin  eave  troughs  and  pipes,  which  render 
walking  in  the  ftreets  much  more  eafy  and  agreeable ;  it  is  alfo  an  additional  confump- 
tion,  which  is  politically  ufeful.  Both  this  place  and  Luneville  are  lighted  in  the 
Englifli  manner,  inftead  of  the  lamps  being  ft  rung  acrofsthe  ftreets  as  in  other  French 
towns.  Before  I  quit  Nancy,  let  me  caution  the  unwary,  traveller,  if  he  is  not  a  great 
lord,  with  plenty  of  money  that  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with,  againft  the  hotel 
d'Angleterre ;  a  bad  dinner,  3  livres,  and  for  the  room  as  much  more.  A  pint  of  wine 
zpd  a  plate  of  chaudie  20s.  which  at  Metz  was  los.  and  in  addition,  I  liked  fo  little  my 
treatment,  that  I  changed  my  quarters  to  the  hotel  de  Halle,  where,  at  the  table 
d*h6te,  I  had  the  company  of  fome  agreeable  officers,  two  good  courfes,  and  a  defert 
for  36s.  with  a  botttle  of  wine.  The  chamber  20s. ;  for  building,  however,  the  hotel 
d* Angleterre  is  much  fuperior,  and  is  the  firft  inn.  In  the  evening  to  Luneville.  The 
country  about  Nancy  is  pleafing.  17  miles. 

The  17th.  Luneville  being  the  rcfidence  of  Monf.  Lazowfki,  the  father  of  my  much 
efteemed  friend,  who  was  advertifed  of  my  journey,  I  waited  on  him  in  the  morning; 
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he  received  m^  with  not  politenefs  only,  but  hofpitality — wiih  a  hofpitality  I  began 
to  think  was  not  to  be  found  on  this  fide  of  the  kingdom. — From  Mareuil  hither,  I 
had  really  been  fo  unaccuftomed  to  receive  any  attentions  of  that  fort,  that  it  awaken- 
ed me  to  a  train  of  new  feelings  agreeable  enough. — Ah  apartment  was  ready  for 
me,  which  I  was  preffed  to  occupy,  defired  to  dine,  and  expefted  to  (lay  fome  days: 
he  introduced  me  to  his  wife  and  family,  particularly  to  M.  I* Abbe  Lazowfki,  who, 
with  the  moft  obliging  alacrity,  undertook  the  oiEce  of  fhewing  me  whatever  was  worth 
feeing.— We  examined,  in  a  walk  before  dinner,  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  orphans; 
well  regulated  and  condufted.  Luneville  wants  fuch  eftablifliments,  for  it  has  no 
manufafiory,  and  therefore  is  very  poor ;  I  was  affured  not  lefs  than  half  the  popu- 
lation  of  the  place,  or  ten  thoufand  perfons  are  poor.  Luneville  is  cheap.  A  cook's 
wages  two,  three,  or  four  louis ;  a  maid's,  that  dreffes  hair,  three  or  four  louis  ;  a 
common  houfemaid,  one  louis ;  a  common  footman,  or  a  houfe  lad,  three  louis. 
Rent  of  a  good  houfe  fixteen  or  feventeen  louis.  Lodgings  of  four  or  five  rooms, 
fome  of  them  fmall,  nine  louis.  After  dinner,  wait  on  M.  Vaux  dit  Pompone,  an 
intimate  acquaintance  of  my  friend;  here  mingled  hofpitality  and"  politenefs  alfo  received 
me ;  and  fo  much  was  I  preffed  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow,  that  I  (hould  certainly 
flay,  were  it  merely  for  the  pleafure  of  more  converfation  with  a  very  fenfible  and 
cultivated  man,  who,  though  advanced  in  years,  has  the  talents  and  good  humour  to 
render  his  company  univerfally  agreeable  :  but  I  \^as  obliged  to  refufe  it,  having  been 
out  of  order  all  day.  Yefterday's  heat  was  foUowijd,  after  fome  lightning,  by  a 
cold  night,  ^d  I  laid,  without  knowing  it,,  with  the  windows  open,  and  caught  cold^ 
I  fuppofe,  from  the  information  of  my  bones;  I  am  acquainted  with  ftrangers  as 
eafily  and  quickly[as  any  body,  a  habit  that  much  travelling  can  fcarcely  fail  to  give,  but  to 
be  ill  among  them  would  be  enuyante,  demand  too  much  attention  and  encroach 
on  their  humanity.  This  induced  me  to  refufe  the  obliging  wifhes  of  both  the 
Meffrs.  Lazowfkis,  Monf.  Pompone,  and  alfo  of  a  pretty  and  agreeable  American 
lady,  I  met  at  the  houfe  of  the  latter.  Her  hiftory  is  fingular,  and  yet  very  natural. 
She  was  Mifs  Blake,  of  New-York ;  what  carried  her  to  Dominica  I  know  not ;  but 
the  fun  did  not  fpoil  her  complexion :  a  French  officer,  Monf.  Tibalie,  on  taking  the 
ifland,  made  her  his  captive,  and  in^turn  became  hers,  fell  in  love,  and  married'  her ; 
brought  his  prize  to  France,  and  fettled  her  in  his  native  town  of  Luneville.  The  regi- 
ment, of  which  he  is  major,  being  quartered  in  a  diftant  province,  flie  complained  of 
feeing  her  hulbaud  not  more  th^n  for  fix  months  in  two  years.  She  has  been  four 
years  at  Luneville ;  and  having  the  fociety  of  three  children,  is  reconciled  to  a  fcene  of 
ufe  new  to  her.  Monf.  Pompone,  who,  fhe  affured  me,  is  one  of  the  befl:  men  in  the 
world,  has  parties  every  day  at  his  houfe,  not  more  to  his  own  fatisfaftion  than  to  her 
comfort. — This  gentleman  is  another  inftance,  as  well  as  the  major,  of  attachment  to 
the  place  of  nativity ;  he  was  born  at  Luneville  ;  attended  King  Staniflaus  in  fome  re^ 
fpedable  office  near  his  perfon ;  has  lived  much  at  Paris,  and  with  the  great,  and  had 
firft  minifiers  of  ftate  for  his  intimate  friends ;  but  the  love  of  the  natale  folum  brought 
him  back  to  Luneville,  where  has  lived  beloved  and  refpedted  for  many  years,  fur- 
rounded  by  an  elegant  coUeftion  of  books,  amongft  which  the  poets  are  not  forgotten, 
having  himfelf  no  inconfiderable  talents  in  transfufing  agreeable  fentiments  into  pleafing 
verfes.  He  has  fome  couplets  of  his  own  compofition,  uqder  the  portraits  of  his 
friends,  which  are  pretty  and  eafy.  It  would  have  given  me  much  pleafure  to  have 
fpent  fome  days  at  Luneville ;  an  opening  was  made  for  me  in  two  houfes,  where  I 
ihould  have  met  with  a  friendly  and  agreeable  reception :   but  the  misfortunes  of  tra« 
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veiling  are  fotnetimes  the  accidents  that  crofs  the  moments  prepared  for  enjoyment ; 
and  at  others,  the  fyftem  of  a  journey  inconfiftent  with  the  plans  of  deftined  pleafure. 

The  1 8th.  To  Haming,  through  an  uninterefting  country.         28  miles. 

The  19th..  To  Savern,  in  Alface:  the  country  to  Phalfbourg,  a  fmall  fortified  town, 
on  the  frontiers,  is  much  the  fame  in  appearance  as  hitherto.  The  women  in  Alface 
wear  ftraw  hats,  as  large  as  thofe  worn  in  England  ;  they  flielter  the  face,  and  fhould  fe- 
cure  fome  {)retty  country  girls,  but  I  have  feen  none  yet.  Coming  out  of  Phalfbourg, 
there  are  fome  hovels  miferable  enough,  yet  have  chimnies  and  windows,  but  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  lowed  poverty.  From  that  town  to  Savern  all  a  mountain  of  oak  timber, 
the  defcent  deep,  and  the  road  winding.  In  Savern  I  found  myfelf  to  all  appearance 
truly  in  Germany  ;  for  two  days  paft  much  tendency  to  a  change,  but  here  not  one 
perfon  in  an  hundred  has  a  word  of  French  ;  the  rooms  are  warmed  by  (loves  j  the  ' 
kitchen-hearth  is  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  various  other  trifles  (hew,  that  you  are 
among  another  people.  Looking  at  a  map  of  France,  and  reading  hiftories  of  Louis 
XIV.  never  threw  his  cfonquefl:  or  feizure  of  Alface  into  the  fame  light,  which  travelling 
into  it  did :  to  crofs  a  great  range  of  mountains  ;  to  enter  a  level  plain,  inhabited  by  a 
people  totally  diftinft  and  different  from  Fr<mce,  with  manners,  language,  ideas,  preju- 
dices, and  habits  all  different,  made  an  impreffion  of  the  injuftice  and  ambition  of  fuch 
a  conduft,  much  more  forcible  than  ever  reading  had  done  :  fo  much  more  powerful 
are  things  than  words. 22  miles. 

The  2cth.  To  Strafbourg,  through  one  of  the  richeft  fcenes  of  foil  and  cultivatiQn  to 
be  met  with  ih  France,  and  exceeded' by  Flanders  only.  I  arrived  at ,  Strafbourg  at  a 
critical  moment,  which  I  thought  would  have  broken  my  neck ;  a  detachment  of  horfe, 
with  their  trumpets  on  one  fide,  a  party  of  infantry,  with  their  drums  heating  on  the 
other,  and  a  great  mob  hallooing,  frightened  my  French  mare  ;  and  I  could  fcarcely 
keep  her  from  trampling  on  Meffrs.  the  tiers  etat.  On  arriving  at  the  inn,  hear  the 
interefting  news  of  the  revolt  of  Paris. — The  Gardes  Fran9oifes  joining^  the  people  j 
the  little  dependence  on  the  refl  of  the  troops  ;  the  taking  of  the  BalHle  ;  and  the  la- 
flitution  of  the  milice  bourgeoife  ;  in  a  word,  of  the  abfolute  overthrow  of  the  old  go- 
vernment. Every  thing  being  now  decided,  and  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  af- 
fembly,  they  have  the  power  to  make  a  new  conftitution,  fuch  as  they  think  proper; 
and  it  will  be  a  great  fpeflacle  for  the  world  to  view,  in  this  enlightened  age,  the  repre- 
tatives  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people  fitting  on  the  conftruftion  of  a  new  and  better 
order  and  fabric  of  liberty,  than  Europe  has  yet  offered.  It  will  now  be  feen,  whether 
they  will  copy  the  conftitution  of  England,  freed  from  its  faults^  or  attempt,  from  theory, 
to  frame  fomething  abfolutely  fpeculative :  in  the  former  cafe,  they  will  prove  a  blefc 
iing  to  their  country ;  in  the  latter,  they  will  jjrobably  involve  it  in  inextricable  confu- 
fions  and  civil  wars,  perhaps  not  in  the  prefent  period,  but  certainly  at  fome  future  one. 
1  hear  not  of  their  removing  from  Verfailles ;  if  they  ftay  there  under  the  controul  of 
an  armed  mob,  they  muft  make  a  government  that  will  pleafe  the  mob ;  but  they  will, 
1  fuppofe,  be  wife  enough  to  move  to  fome  central  town,  Tou^s,  Blois,  or  Orleans, 
where  their  deliberations  may  be  free.  But  the  Parifian  fpirit  of  commotion  fpreads 
ijuickly ;  it  is  here  ;  the  troops,  that  were  near  breaking  my  neck,  are  employed  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  people  who  fhew  figns  of  an  intended  revolt.  They  have  broken 
the  windows  of  fome  magiftrates  that  are  no  favourites ;  and  a  j^reat  mob  of  them  is  at 
this  moment  affembled,  demanding  clanwroufly  to  have  meat  at  5s.  a  pound.  They 
have  a  cry  among  them  that  will  conduQ:  them  to  good  lengths, — **  Point  d'impot  &' 
vivent  les  etats/* — Waited  on  Monf.  Herman,  profeffor  of  natural  hidory  in  the  IJns 
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verfity  here,  to  whom  I  had  letters :  he  replied  to  fome  of  my  queftlons,  and  introduced 
me  for  others  to  Monf.  Zimmer,  who  having  been  in  fome  degree  a  praditioner,  had 
nnderftanding  enough  of  the.  fubjed:  to  afford  me  fome  information  that  was  valuable* 
View  the  public  buildings,  and  crols  the  Rhine  palling  for  fome  little  diftance  into  Ger- 
many, but  no  new  features  to  mark  a  change  ;  Alface  is  Germany,  and  the  change 
great  on  defcending  the  mountains.     The  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  fine,  and  theltower 
Cngularly  light  and  beautiful ;    it  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  higheft  in  Europe? 
commands  a  noble  and  rich  plain,  through  which  the  Rhine,  from  the  number  of  its 
iflands,  has  the  appearance  of  a  chain  of  lakes  rather  than  of  a  river.     Monument  of 
Mareclial  Saxe,  &e.  &c.     I  am  puzzled  about  going  to  Carlfrhue,  the  refidence  of 
the  Margrave  of  Baden :  it  was  my  intention  formerly  to  do  it,  if  ever  I  were  within  aa 
hundred  miles ;  for  there  are  fome  features  in  the  reputation  of  that  fovereign,  which 
made  me  wifti  to  be  there.     He  fixed  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Bifrons,  in  Kent,  whofe  husbandry 
I  defcribe  in  my  Eaftem  Tour,  on  a  large  farm  ;  and  the  oeconomiftes  in  their  writings^- 
or  rather  Phyfiocratical  rubbifh,  fpeafc  much  of  an  experiment  he  made,  which  however 
erroneous  their  principles  might  be,  marked  much  merit  in  the  prince.     Monf.  Herman 
tells  me'alfo,  that  he  has  fent  aperfon  into  Spain  to  purchafe  rams  for  the  improvement 
of  wool.     I  wifh  he  had  fixed  on  fomebody  likely  to  underftand  a  good  ram,  which  a 
profelTor  of  botany  is  not  likely  to  do  too  well.     This  botanift  is  the  only  perfoa  Monf; 
Herman  knows  at  Carlfrhue,  and  therefore  can  give  me  no  letter  thither,  and  how  I 
can  go,  unknown  to  all  the  world,  to  the  refidence  of  a  fovereign  prince,  (for  Mr;  Tay- 
tor  has  left  him)  is  a  difficulty  apparently  infurmountable.— — 22f  miles^ 

The  2 1  ft.  I  have  fpent  fome  time  this  morning  at  the  cabinet  literaire,  reading  the 
gazettes  and  journals  that  give  an  account  of  the  tranfafkions  at  Paris :  and  I  have 
had  fome  converfation  with  feveral  fenfible  and  intelliffent  men  on  the  prefent  revolution; 
The  fpirit  of  revolt  is  gone  forth  into  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  price  of  bread 
has  prepared  the  populace  every  where  for  all  forts  of  violence ;  at  Lyons  there  have 
been  commotions  as  furiQus  as  at  Paris,  and  the  fame  at  a  great  many  other  places : 
Dauphine  is  in  arms :  and  Bretagne  in  abfolute  rebellion.  The  idea  is,  that  the  peo^^ 
pie  will,  from  hunger,  be  driven  to  revolt ;  and  when  once  they  find  any  other  means 
of  fubfiftence  than  that  of  honeft  labour,  every  thing  will  be  to  be  feared.  Of  fuch 
confequence  it  is  to  a  country,  and  indeed  to  every  country,  to  have  a  good  police  of 
com  ;  a  police  that  (hall,  by  fecuring  a  high  price  to  the  farmer,  encourage  his  culture 
enough  to  fecure  the  people  at  the  fame  time  from  famine.     My  anxiety  about  Carlfrhue 

is  at  an  end  ;  the  Margrave  is  at  Spaw;  1  fhall  not  therefore  think  of  going. Night 

—I  have  been  witnefs  to  a  fcene  curious  to  a  foreigner ;  but  dreadful  to  Frenchmen  that 
are  confiderate.  Faffing  through  the  fquare  of  the  hotel  de  ville,  the  mob  were  break* 
ing  the  windows  with  ftones,  notwithftanding  an  officer  and  a  detachment  of  horfe  were 
in  the  fquare.  Perceiving  that  their  numbers  not  only  increafed,  but  that  they  grew 
bolder  and  bolder  every  moment,  I  thought  it  worth  (laying  to  fee  what  it  would  end 
in,  and  clambered  on  to  the  roof  of  a  row  of  low  ftalls  oppofite  to  the  building,  againfl: 
which  their  malice  was  diy-efted.  Here  I  beheld  the  whole  commodioufly.  Finding 
that  the  troops  would  not  attack  them,  except  in  words  and  menaces,  they  grew  more 
violent,  and  furioufly  attempted  to  beat  the  doors  in  pieces  with  iron  crows ;  placing  ^ 
ladders  to  the  windows.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  gave  time  for  the  af- 
fcmbled  raagiftrates  to  efcape  by  a  back  door,  they  burit  all  open,  and  entered  like  a 
torrent  with  an  univerfal  fhout  of  the  fpeftators.  From  that  minute  a  Oiower  of  cafe^ 
ments,  fafhes,  fh utters,  chairs,  tables,  lophas,  books,  papers,  piftures,  &c.  rained  in- 
ceffantly  from  all  the  windows  of  .the  houfe,  which  is  feventy  or  eighty  feet  long,  and 
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which  was  then  fucceeded  by  tiles,  Ikirting  boards,  bannifters,  frame-work,  and  eve'-y 
part  of  the  building  that  force  could  detach.  The  troops,  both  horfe  and  foot,  were 
quiet  fpedators.  They  were  at  firft  too  few  to  interpofe,  and,  when  they  became  more 
numerous,  the  mifchief  was  too*  far  advanced  to  admit  of  any  other  conducl  than  guard- 
ing every  avenue  around,  permitting' none  to  go  to  the  fcene  of  adlion,  but  letting  every 
one  that  pleafed  retire  with  his  plunder;  guards  being  at  the  fame  time  placed  at  the 
doors  of  the  churches,  and  all  public  buildings.  I  was  for  two  hours  a  fpeftator  at 
diflferent  places  of  the  fcene,  fecure  myfelf  from  the  falling  furniture,  but  near  enough 
to  fee  a  fine  youth  cruflied  to  death  by  fom^thing,  as  he  was  handing  plunder  to  a  wo- 
man, I  fuppofe  his  mother,  from  the  horror  that  was  piftured  in  her  countenance,  I 
remarked  feveral  common  foldiers,  with  their  white  cockades,  among  the  plunderers, 
and  inftigating  the  mob  even  in  fight  of.  the  officers  of  the  detachment.  There  were 
amongft  them  people  fo  decently  dreffed,  that  I  regarded  them  with  no  fmall  furprife^ 
—they  deftroyed  all  the  public  archives  ;  the  ftreets  for  fome  way  around  Itrewed  with 
papers;  this  has  b^en  a  wanton  mifchief;  for  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  many  families  un- 
connefted  with  the  magiftrates. 

The  22d.  To  Scheleftadt.  At  Strafbourg,  and  the  country  I  paffed,  the  lower 
ranks  of  women  wear  their  hair  in  a  toupee  in  front,  and  behind  braided  into  a  circular 
plait,  three  inches  thick,  and  moft  curioufly  contrived  to  convince  one  that  they  rarely 
pafs  a  comb  through  it.  I  could  not  but  pi£ture  them  as  the  nidus  of  Uving  colonies, 
that  never  approached  me  (they  are  not  burthened  with  too  much  beauty),  but  I 
fcratched  my  head  from  fenfations  of  imaginary  itching.  The  moment  you  are  out  of 
a  great  town  all  in  this  country  is  German  ;  the  inns  have  one  common  large  room, 
many  tables  and  cloths  ready  fpread,  where  every  company  dines  ;  gentry  at  fome,  and 
the  poor  at  others.  Cookery*  alfo  German :  fchnitz  is  a  difh  of  bacon  and  fried 
pears;  has  the  appearance  of  an  infamous  mefs ;  but  1  was  furprized,  on  tafting,  to 
find  it  better  than  paifable.  At  Scheleftadt  I  had  the  pleafure  of  finding  the  Count  de 
la  Rochefoucauld,  whofe  regiment  (of  Champagne},  of  which  he  is  fecond  major,  is 
quartered  here.  No  attentions  could  be  kinder  than  what  I  received  from  him  ;  they 
^were  the  renewal  of  the  numerous  dnes  I  was  in  the  habit  of  experiencing  from  his  fa- 
mily ;  and  he  introduced  me  to  a  good  farmer,  from  whom  I  had  the  intelligence  I 
wanted.—. —  25  miles. 

The  23CI.  An  agreeable  quiet  day,  with  the  Count  de  la  Rochefoucauld :  dine  with 
the  officers  of  the  regiment,  the  Count  de  Loumene,  the  colonel,  nephew  to  the  Car- 
dinal de  Loumene,  prefent.  Sup  at  my  friend's  lodgings ;  an  officer  of  infantry,  a 
Dutch  gentleman,  .who  has  been  much  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  fpeaks  Engliffi.  This 
has  been  a  refrefliing  day  ;  the  fociety  of  well  informed  people,  liberal,  polite,  and  com- 
municative, has  been  a  contraft  to  the  fombre  ftupidity  of  tables  d'hotes. 

The  24th.  To  Ifenheim,  by  Colmar.  The  country  is  in  general  a  dead  level,  with 
the  Voge  mountains  very  near  to  the  right ;  thofe  of  Suabia  to  the  left ; .  and  there  is 
another  range  very  diftant,  that  appears  in  the  opening  to  the  fouth.  The  news  at  the 
table  d'hote  at  Colmar  curious,  that  the  Queen  had  a  plot,  nearly  on  the  point  of  exe- 
cution, to  blow  up  the  National  AfTembly  by  a  mine,  and  to  march  the  army  inftantly  to 
maffacre  all  Paris.  A  French  officer  prefent  prefumed  but  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it, 
and  was  immediately  overpowered  with  numbers  of  tongues.  A  deputy  had  written  the 
news ;  they  had  fecn  the  letter,  and  not  a  hefitation  could  be  admitted  :  I  flrenuouily 
contended,  that  it  was  folly  and  nonfenfc,  a  mere  invention  to  render  perfons  odious  who, 
for  what  I  knew,  might  deferve  to  be  fo,  but  certainly  not  by  fuch  means ;  if  the  aiigel 
Gabriel  had  defcended  and  taken  a  chair  at  table  to  convince  them,  it  would  not  have 
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fliaken  their  faith.     Thus  it  is  in  revolutions,  one^  rafcal  writes,  and  an  hundred  thoufand 
fools  believe.  25  miles. 

The  25th.  From  Ifenheim,  the  country  changes  from  the  dead  flat,  to  pleafant  views 
and  inequalities,  improving  all  the  way  to  Befort,  but  neither  fcattered  houfes  nor  incio- 
fures.     Great  riots  at  Befort : — lafl:  night  a  body  of  mob  and  peafants  demanded  of  the 
magiftrates  the  arms  in  the  magazine,  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  thoufanu  ftands  ; 
being  refufed,  they  grew  riotous,  and  threatened  to  fet  fire  to  the  town,  on  which  the 
gates  werefliut ;  and  to-day  the  regiment  of  Bourgogne  arrived  for  their  proteSion.  Monf. 
Necker  paffed  here  to-day  in  his  way  from  Bafle  to  Paris,  efcorted  by  fifty  Bourgeois  horfe- 
men,  and  through  the  town  by  the  mufic  of  all  the  troops.  But  the  mod  brilliant  period  of , 
his  life  is  pad;  from  the  moment  of  his  reinftatement  in  power  to  the  aflembling  of  the 
ftates,  the  fate  of  France,  and  of  the  Bourbons,  was  then  in  his  hands;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  refult  of  the  prefent  confufions  they  will,  by  poflerity,  be  attributed  to  his  conduft, 
fince  he  had  unqueftionably  the  power  of  aflembling  the  ftates  in  whateve.*  form  he  pleafed; 
he  might  have  had  two  chambers,  three  or  one;  he  might  have  given  what  would  unavoid- 
ably have  melted  into  the  conftitution  of  England;  all  was  in  his  hands;  he  had  the  greatelt 
opportunityof  political  architefturethat  ever  was  in  the  power  of  man :  the  great  legiflators 
of  antiquity  neverpoflfefled  fuch  a  moment:  in  my  opinion  he  mifled  it  completely,  and 
threw  that  to  the  chance  of  the  windsand  waves,  to  which  he  might  have  given  impulfe,  di- 
reflion,  and  life.     I  had  letters  to  Monf.  dp  Bellonde,  commiflaire  de  Guerre;  I  found 
him  alone  :  he  aflced  me  to  fup,  faying  he  fhould  have  fome  perfons  to  meet  me  who 
could  give  me  information.     On  my  returning,  he  introduced  me  to  Madame  de  Bel- 
londe, and  a  circle  of  a  dozen  ladies,  with  three  or  four  young  officers,   leaving  the 
room  himfelf  to  attend  Madame,  the  princefs  of  fomething,  who  was  on  her  flight  to 
Switzerland.     I  wiflied  the  whole  company  very  cordially  at  a  great  diftance,  for  I  faw, 
at  one  glance,  what  fort  of  information  I  fhould  have..    There  was  a  little  coterie  in  one 
comer  liftenihg  to  an  officer's  detail  of  leaving  Paris.     This  gentleman  informed  us,  that 
the  Count  d*  Artois,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  except  Monfieur,  and  the  Duke 
d'Orleans,  the  whole  conneftion  of  Polignac,  the  Marechal  de  Broglio,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  the  firfl:  nobility  had  fled  the  kingdom^  and  were  daily  followed  by  others ; 
and  laftly,  that  the  King,  Queen,  and  royal  family,  were  in  a  fituation  at  Verfailles  really 
dangerous  and  alarming,  without  any  dependence  on  the  troops  near  them,  and,  in 
faft,  more  like  prifoners  than  free.     Here  is,  therefore,  a  revolution  efFedted  by  a  fort 
of  magic  ;  ^all  powers  in  the  realm  are  deftroyed  but  that  of  the  commons ;  and  it  now 
wiii  remain  to  fee  what  fort  of  architefts  ihey  are  at  rebuilding  an  edifice  in  the  place  of 
that  which  has  been  thus  marvelloufly  tumbled  in  ruins.     Supper  being  announced,  the 
company  quitted  the  room,  and  as  I  did  not  pufli  myfelf  forward,  I  remained  at  the  rear 
till  I  was  very  whimfically  alone  ;  I  was  a  little  ftruck  at  the  turn  of  the  moment,  and 
did  not  advance  when  I  found  myfelf  in  fuch  an  extraordinary  fituation,  in  order  to  fee 
whether  it  would  arrive  at  the  point  it  did.     I  then,  fmiling,  took  my  hat,  and  walked 
fairly  out  of  the  houfe.     I  was,  however,  overtaken  below ;  but  I  talked  of  bufinefs — 
or  pleafure— orof  fomething,-or  nothing— and  hurried  to  the  inn.     I  ihould  not  have 
related  this,  if  it  had  not  been  at  a  moment  that  carried  with  it  its  apology  :  the  anxiety 
and  diftraftion  of  the  time  muft  fill  the  head,  and  occupy  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  $ 
—and,  as  to  ladies,  what  can  French  ladies  think  of  a  man  who  travels  for  the  plough  ? 
'25  miles. 
The  26th.  For  twenty  miles  to  Lifle  fur  Daube,  the  country  nearly^  as'  before ;  but 
after  that,  to  Baumes  les  Dames,  it  is  all  mountainous  and  rocky,  much  wood,  and 
many  pleafing  fcenes  of  the  river  flowing  beneath*    The  whole  country  is  in  the  greateft 
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agitation ;  at  one  of  the  little  towns  I  paffed,  I  was  queftioned  for  not  having  a  cock* 
ade  of  tha  tiers  etat*  They  faid  it  was  ordained  by  thejtiers,  and  if  I  were  not  a 
Seigneur,  I  ought  to  obey.  But  fuppbfe  I  am  a  Seigneur,  what  then,  my  friends  ? — 
What  then  ?  they  replied  ftemiy,  why,  be  hanged ;  for  that  mod  likely  is  what  you 
def«"ve.  It  was  plain  this  was  no  moment  for  joking,  the  boys  and  girls  began  to  'ga- 
ther, whofe  aflembling  has  every  where  been  the  preliminaries  of  mifchief ;  and  if  I 
had  not  .declared  niylisTf  an  EngUihman,  and  ignorant  of  the  ordinance,  I  had  not  ef- 
caped  very  well,  I  immediately  bought  a  cockade,  but  the  hufley  pinned  it  into,  my 
hat  fo  loofely,  that  before  I  got  to  Lifle,  it  blew  into  the  river,  and  I  was  again  in  the 
fame  danger.  My  affertion  of  being  Englifli  would  not  do.  I  was  a  Seigneur,  perhaps 
in  difguife,  and  without  doubt  a  great  rogue.  At  this  moment  a  prieft  came  into  the 
ftreet  with  a  letter  in  his  hand :  the  people  immediately  collefted  around  him,  and  he 
then  read  aloud  a  detail  from  Befort,  giving  an  account  of  M.  Necker's  pafling,  with 
fome  general  features  of  news  from  Paris,  and  affurances  that  the  condition  of  the 
people  would  be  improved.  When  he  had  finiflied,  lie  exhorted  them  to  abftain  from 
all  violence ;  and  aflured  them,  they  mud  not  indulge  themfelves  with  any  ideas  of 
impofitions  being  aboliflied ;  which  he  touched  on  as  if  he  knew  that  they  had  gotten 
fuch  notions.  When  he  retired,  they  again  furrounded  me,  who  had  attended  to  the 
letter  like  others;  were  very  menacing  in  their  manner;  and  expreffed  many  fufpii. 
cions :  I  did  not  like  my  fituation  at  all,  efpecially  on  hearing  one  of  them  fay  that  I 
ought  to  be  fecured  till  fomebody  would  give  an  account  of  ttie.  I  was  on  the  fteps 
of  the  inn,  and  begged  they  wovrid  permit  me  a  few  worda;  I  affured  thetn  that  I  was 
an  Englifli  traveller,  and  to  prove  it,  I  defired  to  explain  to  them  a  circumftance  in 
•Englifli  taxation,  which  would  be  a  fatisfadlory  comment  on  what  Mbnfieur  PAbbe 
had  told  them,  to  the  purport  of  which  I  could  not  agree.  He  had  aflerted;  that  the 
impofitions  mufl:  and  would  be  paid  as  heretofore :  that  the  impositions  muil  be  paid 
was  certain,  but  not  as  heretofore,  as  they  might  be  paid  as  they  were  in  England. 
**  Gentlemen,  we  have  a  great  number  of  taxes  in  England,  which  you  know  nothing  of 
in  France ;  but  the  tiers  etat,  the  poor  do  not  pay  them :  they  are  laid  on  the  rich; 
every  window  in  a  man's  houfe  pays ;  but  if  he  has  no  more  than  fix  windows,  he  pays 
nothing;  a  Seigneur,  with  a  great  efl:ate,  pays  the  vingtiemcs  and  tailles,  but  the  little 
proprietor  of  a  garden  pays  nothing;  the  rich  for  their  horfes,  their  voitures,  their 
fervants,  and  even  for  liberty  to  kill  their  own  partridges,  but  the  poor  farmer  nothing 
of  all  this;  and  what  is  more,  we  have  in  England  a  tax  paid  by  the  rich  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor;  hence  the  affertion  of  Monfieur  TAbbe,  that  becaufe  taxes  exifted  be- 
fore they  muft  exift  again,  did  not  at  all  prove  that  they  mud  be  levied  in  the  fame  man- 
ner;  our  Englifli  method  feemed  much  better/*  There  was  not  a  word  of  this  dif- 
courfe  they  did  not  approve  of;  they  feemed  to  think  that  I  might  be  an  honeft  fel- 
low, which  I  confirmed  by  crying,  *'  vive  le  tiers,  fans  impofitions,'*  when  they  gave 
me  a  bit  of  a  huzza,  and  I  had  no  more  interruption  from  thrm.  My  n^ferable  French 
was  pretty  much  on  a  par  with  their  patois.  I  got,  however,^  another  cockade,  which  I 
took  care  to  have  fo  fattened  as  to  lofe  it  no  more.  I  do  not  like  travelling  in  fuch 
an  unquiet  and  fermenting  moment ;  one  is  not  fecure  for  an  hour  beforehand.—— 
35  miles. 

The  27th.  To  Befan9on;  the  country  mountain,  rock,  and  wood,  above  the  river; 
fome  fcenes  are  fine.  I  had  not  arrived  an  hour  before  1  faw  a  peafant  pafs  the  inn  on 
horfeback,  followed  by.  an  officer  of  the  garde  burgeoife,  of  which  there  are  twelve 
hundred  here,  and  two  hundred  under  arms, -and  his  party-coloured  detachment,  and 
thefe  by  fome  infantry  and  cavalry.     I  aiked  why  the  militia  took  the  pas  of  the  King'5 
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troops?  "  For  a  very  good  reafon,  they  replied,  the  troops  would  be  attacked  and 
knocked  on  the  head,  but  the  populace  will  not  refift  the  militia/*  This  peafant,  who 
is  a  rich  proprietor,  applied  for  a  guard  to  proteft  his  houfe,  in  a  village  where  therfe 
is  much  plundering  and  burning.  The  mifchiefs  which  have  been  perpetrated  in  the 
country,  towards  the  mountains  and  Vefoul,  are  numerous  and  (hocking.  Many  cha- 
teaus  have  been  burnt,  others  plund^ed,  the  feigneurs  hunted  down  like  wild  beafts» 
their  wives  and  daughters  ravifhed,  their  papers  and  titles  burnt,  and  all  their  proper* 
ty  deftroyed ;  and  thefe  abominations  not  inflifted  on  marked  perfons,  who  were  odious 
for  their  former  conduft  or  principles,  but  an  indifcriminating  blind  rage  for  the  love 
of  plunder*  Robbers,  galley-flaves,  and  villains  of  all  denominations,  have  coUefted 
and  inftigated  the  peafants  to  commit  all  forts  of  outrages.  Some  gentlemen  at  the 
table  d'hote  informed  me,  that  letters  were  received  from  the  Maconois,  the  Lyonois, 
Auvergne,  Dauphine,  &c.  and  that  fimilar  commotions  and  mifchiefs  were  perpetrating 
every  where ;  and  that  it  was  expected  they  would  pervade  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
backwardnefs  of  France  is  beyond  crediblity  in  every  thing  that  pertains  to  intelligence. 
From  Strafbourg  hither,  I  have  not  been  able  to  fee  a  newfpaper.  Here  I  aiked  for  the 
Cabinet  Literaire  ?  None.  The  gazettes  ?  At  the  cofFee-houfe.  Very  eafily  replied  i 
but  not  fo  eafily  found.  Nothing  but  the  Gazette  de  France ;  for  which,  at  this  pe* 
riod,  a  man  of  common  fenfe  would  not  give  one  fol.  To  four  other  coffee-houfes, 
at  fome  no  paper  at  all,  not  even  the  Mercure ;  at  the  CaiFe  Militaire,  the  Courier  4e 
I'Europe  a  fortnight  old ;  and  well-dreffed  people  are  now  talking  of  the  news  of  two 
or  three  weeks  paft,  and  plainly  by  their  difcourfe  know  nothing  of  what  is  pafling*  < 
The  whole  town  of  Befan^on  has  not  been  able  to  afford  me  a  fight  of  tlie  Journal  de 
Paris,  nor  of  any  paper  that  gives  a  detail  of  the  tranfaftions  of  the  ftates ;  yet  it  is  th& 
capital  of  a  province,  large  as  half  a  dozen  £ngli(h  counties,  and  containing  twenty* 
five  thoufand  fouls — and,  ftrange  to  fay !'  the  poll  coming  in  ,but  three  times  a  week* 
At  this  eventful  moment,  with  no  licence,  nor  even  the  leaft  reftraint  on  the  prefs, 
not  one  paper  eftablilhed  at  Paris  for  circulation  in  the  provinces,  with  the  neceffary 
fteps  taken  by  affiche,  or  placard,  to  inform  the  people  in  all  the  towns  of  its  eftablifh* 
ment.  For  what  the  country  knows  to  the  contrary,  their  deputies  are  in  the  Baf- 
tile,  inftead  of  the  Baftilc  being  razed  ;  fo  the  mob  plunder,  burn,  and  dedroy,  in 
complete  ignorance :  and  yet,  with  all  thefe  fhades  of  darknefs,  this  univerfal  mafs  of 
ignorance,  there  are  men  every  day  in  the  ftates,  who  are  puffing  themfelves  oflf  for 
the  firft  nation  in  Europe !  the  greateft  people  in  the  univerfe !  as  if  the  political  jun* 
tos,.  or  literary  circles  of  a  capital  conftituted  a  people ;  inftead  of  the  univerfal  illumi- 
nation  of  knowledge,  aftingby  rapid  intelligence  on  minds  prepared  by  habitual  ener- 
gy of  reafoning,  to  receive,  combine,  and  comprehend  jt.  That  this  dreadful  igno- 
ranee  of  the  mafs  of  the  people,  of  the  events  that  moft  intimately  concern  them,  arifes 
from  the  old  government,  no  one  can  doubt;  it  is,  however,  curious  to  remark, 
that  if  the  nobility  of  other  provinces  are  hunted  like  thofe  of  Franche  Comte,  of 
which  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt,  that  whole  order  of  men  undergo  a  profcription, 
and  fuffer  like  fheep,  without  making  the  leaft  effort  to  refift  the  attack,  lliis  appears 
marvellous,  with  a  body  that  have  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men  in 
their  hands ;  for  though  a  part  of  thofe  troops  would  certainly  difobey  their  leaders, 
yet  let  it  be  remembered,  that  out  of  the  forty  thoufand,  or  polTibly  one  hundred  thou- 
land  noblefle  of  France,  they  might,  if  they  had  intelligence  and  union  amongft  them- 
felves, fill  half  the  ranks  of  more  than  half  the  regiments  of  the  kingdom,  .with  men 
who  iiave  fellow-feelings  and  fellow-fufFerinffS  with  themfelves ;  but  no  meetings,  no 
aftbciations  among  tliem ;  no  union  with  military  men ;.  no  taking  of  refuge  in  the 
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ranks  of  regiments  to  deiPend  or  avenge  their  caufe ;  fortunately  for  France,  they  fail 
without  a  ftruggle,  an  ^  die  without  a  blow.  That  univerfal  circulation  of  intelligence, 
which  in  England  tranfmits  the  lead  vibration  of  feeling  or  alarm,  with  eleftric  fenfi-i 
bility,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  and  which  unites  in  bands  of  connec- 
tion men  of  fimilar  interefts  and  fituations,  has  no  exiftence  in  France.  Thus  it  may 
be  faid,  perhaps  with  truth,  that  the  fall  of  the  King,  court,  lords,  nobles,  army, 
church,  and  parliaments,  proceeds  from  a  want  of  intelligence  being  quickly  circulat-d, 
cbnfequently  from  the  very  effefts  of  that  thraldom  in  which  they  held  the  people :  it 
is  therefore  a  retribution  rather  than  a  puniflimenr.— — -i  8  niiles. 

The  28th.  At  the  table  d'hote  laft  night  a  perfon  gave  an  account  of  beintr  flopped 
at  Salins  for  want  of  a  paflport,  and  fuffering  the  greateft  inconveniences ;  I  found  it 
peceflfary,  therefore,  to  demand  one  for  myfelf,  and  went  accordingly  to  the  Bureau  j 
but  went  in  vain :  this  was  an  air  veritablement  d'un  commis. — Thefe  paffports  are  new 
things  from  new  men,  in  new  power,  and  (hew  that  they  do  not  bear  their  new  ho- 
nours too  meekly.  Thus  it  is  impoffible  for  me,  without  running  my  head  againit  a 
wall,  to  vifit  the  Salins  or  Arbois,  where  I  have  a  letter  from  M.  de  Brouffonet,  but 
I  muft  take  my  chance  and  get  to  Dijon  as  feft  as  1  can,  where  the  prefident  de  Virly 
knows  me,  having  fpent  fome  days  at  Bradfield,  unlefs  indeed  being  a  preHdent  and 
a  nobleman,  he  has  been  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  tiers  etit.  At  night  to  the  play ; 
miferable  performers ;  the  theatre,  which  has  not  been  built  many  years,  is  heavy  j 
the  arch  that  parts  the  ftage  from  the  houfe  is  like  the  entrance  of  a  cavern,  and  the 
line  of  the  amphitheatre,  that  of  a  wounded  eel;  I  do  not  like  the  air  and  manners  of 
the  people  here.  The  mafic,  and  bawling,  and  fqueaking  of  TEpreuve  ViUageoife  of 
Gritty,  which  is  wretched,  had  no  power  to  put  me  in  better  humour.  I  will  not 
take  leave  of  this  place,  to  which  I  never  defire  to  come  again,  without  faying  that  they 
have  a  fine  promenade;  and  that  Monfieur  Arthaud,  the  arpenteur,  to  whom  I  applied 
for  information  without  any  letter  of  recommendation,  was  liberal  and  polite,  and  an* 
fwered  my  inquiries  fatisfaftorily. 

The  29th.  To  Orechamp  the  country  is  bold  and  rocky,  with  fine  woods,  and  yet 
it  is  not  agreeable;  it  is  like  many  men  that  have  eflimable  points  in  their  charaders, 
and  yet  we  cannot  love  them.  Poorly  cultivated  too.  Coming  out  of  St.  Vete,  a 
pretty  riant  landfkip  of  the  river  doubling  through  the  vale,  enlivened  by  a  village 
and  fome  fcattered  houfes ;  the  moft  pleafing  view  I  have  feen  m  Franche  Comte.  ■  • 
23  miles. 

The  30th.  The  mayor  of  Dole  is  made  of  as  good  ftu£F  as  the  notary  of  Befan9on  ; 
he  would  give  no  paffport ;  but  as  he  accompanied  his  refufal  with  neither  airs  nor 
graces,  I  let  him  pafs.  To  avoid  the  centinels,  I  went  round  the  town.  The  country 
to  Auxonne  is  cheerful.  Crofs  the  Soane  at  Auxonne ;  it  is  a  fine  river,  through  a 
region  of  flat  meadow  of  beautiful  verdure ;  commons  for  great  herds  of  cattle ;  vaft- 
ly  flooded,  and  the  hay-cocks  under  water.  To  Dijon  is  a  fine  country,  but  wants 
wood.  My  paflport  demanded  at  the  gate ;  and  as  1  had  none,  two  bourgeois  muf* 
queteers  condufted  me  to  the  hotel  de  ville,  where  I  was  queftioned,  but  fmding  that 
I  was  known  at  Dijon,  they  let  me  go  to  my  inn.  Out  of  luck;  Monfieur  de  Virly^ 
en  whom  I  moft  depended  for  Dijon,  is  at  Bourbon  le  Bains,  and  Monfieur  de  Mor-* 
veau,  the  celebrated  chemift,  who  I  expeded  would  have  had  letters'"  for  me,  had 
none,  and  though  he  received  me  very  politely,  when  I  was  forced  to  announce  my-^ 
felf  as  his  brother  in  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  yet  I  felt  very  awkwardly ;  how- 
ever, he  defired  to  fee  me  again  next  morning.  ^  They  tell  me  here,  that  the  intendant 
is  fled }  and  that,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  is  governor  <^  Burgundy,  is  in  Germany ; 
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they  pofitiVely  affert,  and  with  very  little  ceremony,  that  they  would  both  be  hanged, 
if  they  were  to  come  hither  at  prefent ;  fuch  ideas  do  not  mark  too  much  authority  in 
the  milice  hurgeoife,  as  they  have  been  inftituted  to  ftop  and  prevent  hanging  and  plun« 
deritig.  They  are  too  weak,  however^  to  keep  the  peace ;  the  licence  and  fpirit  of  de- 
predation, of  wrhich  I  heard  ib  much  in  crofling  Franche  Compte,  has  taken  place,  but 
not  equally  in  Burgundy.  In  this  inn,  la  Ville  de  Lyon,  there  is  at  prefent  a  gentle- 
man, unfortunately  a  feigneur,  his  wife,  family,  three  fervants,  an  mfant  but  a  few 
months  old,  who  efcaped  from  their  flaming  chateau  half  naked  in  the  night ;  all  their 
property  loft  except  the  land  itfelf  j  and  this  family  valued  and  efteemed  by  the  neigh* 
bours^  with  many  virtues  to  command  the  love  of  the  poor,  and  no  oppreffions  to  pro- 
voke their  enmity.  Such  abominable  aftions  muft  bring  the  greateft  deteftation  to  the 
caufe  from  being  unneceflary  \  the  kingdom  might  have  been  fettled  in  a  real  fyftem  of 
liberty,  without  the  regeneration  of  fire  and  fword,  plunder  and  bloodfhed.  Three 
hundred  bourgeois  mount  guard  every  day  at  Dijon,  armed,  but  not  paid  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  town :  they  have  alfo  fix  pieces  of  cannon.  The  noblefle  of  the  place,  as 
the  only  means  of  fafety,  have  joined  them — fo  that  there  are  croix  de  St*  Louis  in  the 
ranks.  The  palais  des  etats  here,  is  a  large  and  fplendid  building,  but  not  ftriking  pro- 
pordonably  to  the  mafs  and  expence.  The  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  are  predomi- 
nant; and  the  great  falon  is  called  the  Salle  ^  manger  de  Prince*  A  Dijon  artift  has 
painted  the  battle  of  Seniff,  and  the  grand  Conde  thrown  from  his  horfe,  and  a  cieli^g^ 
both  well  executed.  Tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Bourgogne,  1404.  A  pidure  by  Reubens 
at  the  Chartreufe.  They  talk  of  the  houfe  of  Monf.  de  Montigdy,  but  not  fhewn,  his 
fitter  being  in  it.  Dijon,  on  the  whole,  is  a  handfome  town ;  the  ftreets,  though  old 
built,  are  wide  and  very  well  paved,  with  the  addidon,  uncommon  in  France,  of 
trottoirs.— — — 28  miles. 

The  31ft.  Waited  on  Monf.  de  Morveau,  who  has,  moft  fortunately  for  me,  re» 
caved,  this  morning,  from  Monf.  de  Virly,  a  recommendation  of  me,  with  four  let- 
ters from  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet ;  but  Monf.  Vaudrey,  of  this  place,  to  whom  one  of 
them  is  addrefled,  is  abfent.  We  had  fome  converfation  on  the  interefting  topic  to 
all  philoibphers,  phlogifton ;  Monf.  de  Morveau  contends  vehemently  for  its  non- 
exiftence ;  treats  Dr.  Prieftley's  laft  publication  as  wide  of  the  queftion  \  and  decla* 
red,  that  he  confiders  the  controverfy  as  much  decided  as  the  queftion  of  liberty  is  in 
France.  He  (hewed  me  part  of  the  article  air  in  the  New  Encyclopssdia  by  him,  to  be 
publ  (hed  foon ;  in  which  work,  he  thinks  he  has,  beyond  controverfy,  eftabliilhed  the 
truth  of  the  dodrine  of  the  French  chymifts  of  its  non-exiftence.  Monf.  de  Morveau 
requt  fted  me  to  call  on  him  in  the  evening  to  introduce  me  to  a  teamed  and  agreeable 
lady ;  and  engaged  me  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow.  On  leaving  him  I  went  to  fearch 
coffee«-houfe8 ;  but  will  it  be  credited,  that  I  could  find  but  one  in  this  capital  of  Bur- 
gundy, where  I  could  read  the  newfpapers?-^At  a  poor  little  one  in  the  fquare,  I 
read  a  paper,  after  waiting  an  hour  to  get  it.  The  people  I  have  found  every  where- 
defirous  of  reading  newfpapers ;  bot  it  is  rare  that  they  can  gratify  themfelves :  and 
the  general  ignorance  of  what  is  palling  may  be  coUefled  from  this,  that  I  found  no- 
body at  Dijon  had  heard  of  the  riot  at  the  towa-houfe  of  Strafl^ourg ;  I  defcribed  it 
to  a -gentleman,,  and  a  party  coUeded  around  me  to  hear  it ;  not  one  of  them  had 
heard  a  fyliable  of  it,  yet  it  k  nine  days  fince  it  happened  j  had  k  been  nineteen^  I  queC' 
tion  whether  they  would  but  juft  have  received  the  intelligence ;  but,  though  they 
«i!e  ilow  in  knowing  what  has  really  happened,  they  are  very  quick  in  hearii)g  what 
18  impoffible  to  happen.  The  current  report  at  prelait,  to  which  all  poffible  credit  is 
given,  is,  that  the  Queea  has  been  coavifted  of  a  plot  to  poilbn  tlje  King  and  Mon- 
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fieur,  and  give  the  regetVcy  to  the  Count  d'Artois ;  to  fet  fire  to  Paris,  and  blow  up 
the  Palais  Royal  by  a  mine !  —Why  do  not  the  feveral  parties  in  the  dates .caufe  pa^ 
pers  to  be  printed,  that  (hall  tranfmit  their  own  fentiments  and  opinions  only,  in  or- 
der that  no  man  in  the  nation^  arranged  under  the  fame  ftandard  of  reafoning,  may 
want  the  fafts  that  are  neceffary  to  govern  his  arguments,  and  the  conclufions  that 
great  talents  have  drawn  from  thofe  fafts  ?     The  King  has  been  advifed  to  take  feveral 
fteps  of  authority  againft  the  ftates,  but  none  of  his  minifters  have  advifed  the  eftab- 
lifhment  of  journals,  and  their  fpeedy  circulation,  that  fhoiild  undeceive  the  people  in 
thole  points  his  enemies  have  mifreprefented.     When  numerous  papers  are  publiflied 
in  oppofition  to  each  other,  the  people  take  pains  to  fift  into  and  examine  the  truth  ; 
and  that  inquifitivenefs  alone-~the  very  atl  of  fearching,  enlightens  them  ;  they  be- 
come informed,  and  it  is  no  longer  eafy  to  deceive  them.     At  the  table  d'hote  three 
only,  myfelf,  and  two  noblemen,  driven  from  their  eftates,  as  I  conjefture  by  their 
converfation,  but  they  did  not  hint  at  any  thing  like  their  houfes  being  burnt.     Their 
^  defcription  of  the  ftate  of  that  part  of  the  province  they  come  from,  in  the  road  from 
Langres  to  Gray,  is  terrible ;  the  number  of  chateaus  burnt  not  confiderable,   but 
three  in  five  plundered,  and  the  poffeffors  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  glad  to  fave 
their  lives.     One  of  thefe  gentlemen  is  a  very  fenfible  well  informed  man  ;  he  con- 
liders  all  rank,  and  all  the  rights  annexed  to  rank,  as  deftroyed  in  fad  in  France ; 
and  that  the  leaders  of  the  National  Affembly  having  no  property,  or  very  little  them- 
felves,  are  determined  to  attack  that  alfo,  and  attempt  an  equal  divifion.     The  expec- 
tation is  gotten  among  many  of  the  people ;  but  whether  it  take  place  or  not,  he  con- 
fiders  France  as  abfolutely  ruined.     That,  I  replied,  was  going  too  far,  for  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  rank  did  not  imply  ruin.     "  I  call  nothing  ruin,**  he  replied,  **  but  a 
general  and  confirmed  civil  war,  ordifmemberment  of  the  kingdom  ;  in  my  opinion, 
both  are  inevitable ;  not  perhaps  this  year,  or  the  next,  or  the  year  after  that,  but 
whatever  government  is  built  on  the  foundation  now  laying  in  France,  cannot  (land 
any  rude  fhocks  j  an  unfuccefsful  or  a  fuccefsful  war  will  equally  deftroy  it.**— He 
fpoke  with  great  knowledge  of  hiftorical  events,  and  drew  his  political  conclufions 
with  much  acumen.     I  have  met  with  very  few  fuch  men  at  tables  d'hotes.     It  may 
be  believed,  I  did  not  forget  M.  de  Morveau*s  appointment.     He  was  as  good  as  his 
word ;  Madame  Picardet  is  as  agreeable  in  converfation  as  (he  is  learned  in  the  clofet ; 
a  very  pleafing  unaffeded  woman ;  (he  has  tranflated  Scheele  from  the  German,  and 
a  part  of  Mr.  Kirwan  from  the  £ngli(h  ;  a  treafure  to  M.  de  Morveau,  for  (be  is  able 
and  willing  to  converfe  with  him  on  chymical  fubjefls,  and  on  any  others  that  tend 
either  to  inftruft  or  pleafe.     I  accompanied  them  in  their  evening's  promenade.     She 
told  me,  that  her"  brother,  Monf.  de  Poule,  was  a  great  fiirmer,  who  had  fown 
large  quanties  of  fainfoin,  which  .  he  ufed  for  fattening  oxen ;  (he  was  forry  he  was 
engaged  fo  clofely  in  the  municipal  bufinefs  at  prefent,  that  he  could  not  attend  me  to 
his  farm. 

Auguft  I.  Dined  with  Monf.  de  Morveau  by  appointment ;  Monf.  Profefleur  Chau- 
fee,  and  Monf.  Picardet  of  the  party.  It  was  a  rich  day  to  me ;  the  great  and  juft 
reputation  of  Monf.  de  Morveau,  for  being  not  only  the  firft  chymift  of  France,  but 
one  of  the  greateft  that  Eurdpe  has  to  boaft,  was  alone  fufficient  to  render  his  compa- 
ny interefting  ;  but  to  find  fuch  a  man  void  of  aflfedation ;-  firee  from  thofe  airs  of  fu« 
periority  which  are  fometimes  found  in  celebrated  charaders,  and  that  referve  which 
oftener  throws  a  veil  over  their  talents,  as  well  as  conceals  their  deficiencies  for  which 
k  is  intended — was  very  pleafing.  Monf.  de  Morveau  is  a  lively,  converfable,  elo* 
ijuent  man,  wl\o^  in  any  ilation  of  life^  would  be  fought  as  an  agreeable  oompanioiu 
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Even  in  this  eventful  moment  of  revolution,  the  converfation  turned  almoft  entirely 
©n  chemical  fubjefts.  I  urged  him,  as  I  have  done  Dr.  Prieftley  more  than  once, 
and  Monf.  La  Voifier  alfo,  to  turn  his  enquiries  a  little  to  the  application  of  his  fcience 
to  agriculture ;  that  there  was  a  fine  field  for  experiments  in  that  line,  which  could 
fcarcely  fail  of  making  difcoveries  ;  to  which  he  affented  ;  but  added,  that  he  had  no 
time  for  fuch  enquiries  :  it  is  clear,  from  his  converfation,  that  his  views  are  entirely 
occupied  by  the  non-exiftence  of  phlogifton,  except  a  little  on  the  means  of  eftablifliing 
and  enforcing  the  new  nomenclature.  While  we  were  at  dinner  a  proof  of  the  New 
Encyclopgedia  was  brought,  the  chymical  part  of  which  work  is  printed  at  Dijon, 
for  the  convenience  of  Monf.  de  Morveau.  I  took  the  liberty  of  telling  him,  that  a 
man  who  can  devife  the  experiments  which  Ihall  be  moft  conclufive  in  afcertaining  the 
queftions  of  a  fcience,  and  has  talents  to  draw  all  the  ufeful  conclufions  from  them, 
ihould  be  entirely  employed  in  experiments,  and  their  regifter ;  and  if  I  were  king 
or  minifter  of  France,  I  would  make  that  employment  fo  profitable  to  him,  that  he 
fliould  do  nothing  elfe.  He  laughed,  and  alked  me,  if  I  were  fuch  an  advocate  for 
working,  and  fuch  an  enemy  to  writing,  what  I  thought  of  my  friend  Dr.  Prieftley  ? 
And  he  then  explained  to  the  two  other  gentlemen  that  great  philofopher's  attention 
to  metaphyfics,  and  polemic  divinity.  If  an  hundred  had  been  at  table,  the  fenti- 
ment  would  have  been  the  fame  in  every  bofom.  Monf.  M.  fpoke,  however,  with  great 
xegard  for  the  experimental  talents  of  the  Doftor,  as  indeed  who  in  Europe  does  not  ? 
I  afterwards  refledled  on  Monf.  de  Morveau*s  not  having  time  to  make  experiments 
that  (hould  apply  chymiftry  to  agriculture,  yet  having  plenty  of  it  for  writing  in  fo 
voluminous  a  work  as  Pankouck's.  I  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  no  man  can 
eftabliih  or  fupport  a  reputation  in  any  branch  of  experimental  philofophy,  fuch  as 
fliall  really  defcend  to  pofterity,  otherwife  than  by  experiment ;  and  that  commonly 
the  more  a  man  works,  and  the  lefs  he  writes  the  better,  at  leaft  the  more  valuable 
wiii  be  his  reputation.  The  profit  of  writing  has  ruined  that  of  many  (thofe  who 
know  MonC  de  Morveau  will  be  very  fure  I  am  far  enough  from  having  him  in  my  eye ; 
his  fituation  in  life  puts  it  out  of  the  qiieftion) ;  that  compreffion  of  materials,  which 
is  luminous ;  that  brevity  which  appropriates  fafts  to  their  deftined  points,  are  alike 
inconfiftent  with  the  principles  that  govern  all  compilations  j  there  are  able  and  refpec 
table  men  now  in  every  country  for  compiling;  experimenters  of  genius  (hotild  range 
themfelves  in  another  clafs.  If  I  were  a  fovereign,  and  capable  confequently  of  re- 
warding merit,  the  moment  I  heard  of  a  man  of  real  genius  engaged  in  fuch  a  work 
I  would  give  him  double  the  bookfeller's  price  to  let  it  alone,  and  to  employ  himfelf 
in  paths  that  did  not  admit  a  rival  at  every  door.  There  are  who  will  think  that  this 
opinion  comes  oddly  from  one  who  haspubliflied  fo  many  books  as  I  have;  but  I  hope  it 
will  be  admitted,  to  conie  naturally  at  leaft  from  one  who  is  writing  a  work  from 
which  he  does  not  expect  to  make  one  penny,  who,  therefore,  has  ftronger  motives 
to  brevity  than  temptations  to  prolixity.  The*  view  of  this  great  chymift's  laboratory 
WiUfliew  that  he  is  not  idle:  — it  confifts  of  two  large  rooms,  admirably  furniftied  in- 
deed. There  are  fix  or  feven  different  furnaces,  (of  which  Macquer'sis  the  moft  pow- 
erful,) and  fuch  a  variety  and  extent  of  apparatus,  as  I  have  feen  no  where  elfe,  with  a 
furniture  of  fpecimens  Irom  the  three  kingdom,  as  looks  truly  like  bufinefs.  1  here 
are  little  writing  defies,  with  pens  and  paper,  fcattered  every  where,  and  in  his  libra- 
ry aliO,  which  is  convenient.  He  has  a  large  courfe  of  eudiometrical  experiments 
going  on  at  preftnt,  particularly  with  Fontana's  and  Volta's  eudiometers.  He  feeriis 
to  think,  that  eudiometrical  trials  are  to  be  depended  on :  keeps  his  nitrous  air  in 
quart  bottles,  ftopped  with  common  corks,  but  reverfed;  and  that  the  air  is  always 
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the  fame,  if  made  from  the  fame  materials.  A  very  fimple.  and  elegant  method  of 
afcertaining  the  proportion  of  vital  air  he  explained  to  us,  by  majdng  the  experiment ; 
putting  a  morfel  of  phofphorus  itito  a  glafs  retort,  confined  by  water  or  mercury,  and 
inflaming  it,  by  holding  a  bougie  under  it.  The  diminution  of  air  marks  the  quantity 
that  was  vital  on  the  antiphlogiftic  doftrine.  After  one  extinftion,  it  will  boil,  but  not 
enflame.  He  has  a  pair  of  fcales  made  at  Paris,  which,  when  loaded  with  three  thou* 
fand  grains,  will  turn  with  the  twentieth  part  of  one  graiii ;  an  air  pump,  with  glafa 
barrels,  but  one  of  them  broken  and  repaired  ;  the  Count  de  Buffon's  fyftem  of  bura- 
ing  lens ;  an  abforber ;  a  refpirator,  with  vital  air  in  a  jar  on  one  fide,  and  lime-water 
in  another ;  and  abundance  of  new  and  moft  ingenious  inventions  for  facilitating  en* 
quiries  in  the  new  philofophy  of  air.  Thefe  are  fo  various,  and  at  the  fame  time  fa 
well  contrived  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  intended,  that  this  fpecies  of  mvention  feems  to 
be  one  very  great  and  effential  part  of  Morif.  de  Morveau's  merit ;  I  wifli  he  would 
follow  Dr.  Prieftley's  idea  of  publifliing  his  tools,  it  would  add  not  inconfiderably  to 
his  great  and  well  earned  reputation,  and  at  the  fame  time  promote  the  enquiries  h« 
engages  in  amongft  all  other  experimenters.  M.  de  Morveau  had  the  goodnefs  to  ac-r 
company  me  in  the  afternoon  to  the  A<:ademy  of  Sciences :  they  have  a  very  hand- 
fome  falon,  ornamented  with  the  bufts  of  Dijon  worthies ;  of  fuch  emment  men  as 
this  city  has  produced,  Boffuet — ^Fevret  — De  Broffes— De  Crebillpn— Pyron— Bonhier 

Rameau--and  laftly,  BufFon ;  and  fome  future  traveller  will  doubtlefe  fee  here^ 

that  of  a  man  inferior  to  none  of  thefe,  Monf.  de  Morveau,  by  whom  I  had  now  the 
honoyr  of  being  conduded.  In  the  evening  we  repaired  again  to  Madame  Picardet, 
and  accompanied  iier  promenade :  I  waspleafed,  in  converfation  on  the  prefent  diftur- 
bances  of  France,  to  hear  Monf.  de  Morveau  remark,  that  the  outrages  committed  by 
the  peafants  arofe  from  their  defefts  of  lumieres.  In  Dijon  it  had  been  publicly  recom* 
tnended  to  the  curees  to  enlighten  them  fomewhat  politically  in  their  fermons,  but  all 
in  vain,  not  one  would  go  out  of  the  uftial  routine  of  his  preaching. — Quere,  Would 
not  one  newfpaper  enlighten  them  more  than  a  fcore  of  priefts  ?  I  alked  Monf.  de 
Morveau,  how  far  it  was  true  that  thechateaus  had  been  plundered  and  burnt  by  the 
peafanis  alone ;  or  whether  by  thofe  troops  of  brigands,  reported  to  be  formidable  ? 
He  affured  me,  that  he  has  made  ftrift  enquiries  to  afcertain  this  matter,  and  is  of 
opinion,  that  all  the  violences  in  this  province,  that  have  come  to  his  knowledge,  have 
been  committed  by  the  peafants  only ;  and  much  has  been  reported  of  brigands,  but 
^nothing  proved.  At  Befan9on  I  heard  of  eight  hundred  ;  but  how  could  a  troop  of 
eight  hundred  banditti  march  through  a  country,  and  leave  their  exiflience  the  lea^ 
queftionable  ?— as  ridiculous  as  Mr.  Baye's  army  incpe^. 

The  2d.  To  Bea«ne ;  a  range  of  hilU  to  the  right  under  vines,  and  a  ftat  plam  to 
the  left,  all  open,  and  too  naked,  At-the  little  infiguificant  town  of  Nuys,  forty  men 
'  mount  guard  every  day,  and  a  large  <:oq>s  at  Beaune.  I  am  provided  with  a  paffport 
from  the  Mayor  of  Dijon,  and  a  flaming  cockade  of  the  tiers  ctat,  and  therefore  hope 
to  avoid  difficulties ;  though  the  reports  of  the  riots  of  the  peafants  are  fo  formidable, 
that  it  feems  impoflible  to  travel  in  fafety-  Stop  at  Nuys  for  intelligence  concerning 
the  vineyards  of  this  country,  fo  famous  in  Fraice,  and  indeed  in  all  Kurope ;  and  ex- 
amine the  Clos  de  Voujaud,  of  one  hundred  journaux,  walled  in,  and  belonging  to  a 

convent  of  Bemardine  Monks. When  are  we  to  find  thefe  fellows  chufing  badly  *  i 

The  fpots  they  appropriate  ihew  what  a  righteous  attention  they  give  to  ^gs  of  the 
jpirit,— — 22  miles. 

•  Sold^ooc  by  the  Aflemblj  fqr  i,<40,(5oo  Uvrci,  or  500I  i,€r\ing,  per  jounial* 
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The  3d.  Going  out  of  Chagnie,  where  I  quitted  the  great  Lyons  road,  pafs  by  the 
canal  of  Chaulais,  which  goes  on  very  poorly ;  it  is  a  truly  ufeful  undertaking,  and 
therefore  left  undone;  had  it  been  for  boring  cannon,  or  coppering  men  of  war,  it. 
would  have  been  finiflied  long  ago.  To  Montcenis  a difagreeable  country;  finguiar  ia 
its  features.  It  is  the  feat  01  one  of  Monf.  Weelkainfong's  edablifhments  for  cafling 
and  boring  cannon :  I  have  already  defcribed  one  near  Nantes.  The  French  fay,  that 
this  aftive  Englifhman  is  brorher-in-law  of  Dr.  Prieftly,  and  therefore  a  friv  nd  of  man* 
kind ;  and  that  be  taught  them  to  bore  cannon  in  order  to  give  liberty  to  America. 
The  eftablifhment  is  very  confiderable;  there  are  from  five  hundred  to  (ix  hundred 
men  employed,  befides  colliers ;  five  fteam  engines  are  ereAed  for  giving  the  bla.ts, 
and  for  boring  ;  and  a  new  one  building.  I  converied  with  an  Engliihman  who  ^orks 
in  the  glars-houfe,in  the  cryftal  branch ;  there  were  once  many,  but  only  two  are  left 
at  prefent :  he  complained  of  the  country,  faying  there  was  nothintx  good  i\  it  but 
wine  and  brandy ;  of  Which  things  I  queftion  not  but  he  makes  a  fufficicnt  ufe.  ■  — 
£s  miles. 

The  4th,  By  a  miferable  country  moft  of  the  way,  and  through  hideous  roads  to- 
Autun.     The  firft  feven  or  eight  miles  the  agriculture  quite  contemptible.     From  thence 
to  Autun  all,  or  nearly  all,'  inclofed,  and  the  firft  fo  for  many  miles.     From  the  hill 
before  Autun  an  knmenfe  view  down  on  that  town,  and  the  flat  country  of  the  Bour* 
bonnois  for  a  great  extent.— View  at  Autun  the  templ^of  Janus— -the  walls— the  cathe- 
dral—the abbey.     The  reports  here  of  brigands,  and  burning  and  plundering,  are  as- 
numerous  as  before ;  and  when  it  was  known  in  tl^e  inn  that  I  came  from  Burgundy    , 
and  Franche  Compte,  I  had  eight  or  ten  people  introducing  themfelves,  in  order  to  alk. 
for  news.     The  rumour  of  brigands  here  increafed  to  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  Itrong* 
They  were  much  furprifed  to  find  that  I  gave  no  credit  to.  the  exiftence  of  brigands,  aai 
I  was  well  perfuaded,  that  all  the  outrages  that  had  been  committed,  were  the  work  of 
the  peafants  only,  for  the  fake  of  plundering.     This  they  had  no  conception  of,  and 
quoted  a  lilt  of  chateaus  burnt  by  them  ;  but  on  analyfing  thefe  reports,  they  plainly 
appeared  to  be  ill  founded.— ^o  miles. 

The  5th.  The  extreme  heat  -of  yefterday  made  me  feverifli ;  and  this  moniing  t 
waked  with  a' fore  throat.  I  was  inclined  to  wafte  a  day  here  for  the  fecurity  of  my 
health  ;  but  we  are  all  fools  in  trifling  with  the  things  moft  valuable  to  us.  Lofs  of 
time,  and  vain  expence,  are  always  in  the  head  of  a  man  who  travels  as  much  en  phi- 
lofophe  as  I  am  forced  to  do.  To  Maifon  de  Bourgogne,  I  thought  myfeif  in  a  new 
world ;  the  road  is  not  only  excellent,  of  gravel,  but  the  country  is  inclofed  and 
wooded.  There  are  many  gentle  inequalities,  and  feveral  ponds  that  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  country.  The  weather,  fince  the  commencement  of  Auguft,  has  been  clear, 
bright,  and  burning ;  too  hot  to  be  perfeftly  agreeable  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but 
no  flies,  and  therefore  I  do  not  regard  the  heat.  This  circumftance  may,  I  think,  be 
fixed  on  as  the  teft.  In  Languedoc,  &c.  thefe  heats,  as  I  have  experienced,  are  at<« 
tended  by  myriads,  and  confequently  they  are  tormenting.  One  had  need  be  fick  at 
this  Maifon  de  Bourgt)gne;  a  healthy  ftomach  would  not  eafily  be  filled ;  yet  it  is  the 
poft-houfe.  In  the  evening  to  Lufy,  another  miferable  poft-houfe.  Note,  through  all 
Burgundy  the  women  wear  flapped  m^*s  hats,  which  have  not  nearly  fo  good  an  effect 
as  the  ftraw  ones  of  Alfece.— — 22  miles.  -  *  ' 

The  6th.  To  efcape  the  heat,  out  at  four  in  the  morning,  to  Bourbon  Lancy,  through 
the  fame  country  inclofed,  but  wretchedly  cultivated,  and  all  amazingly  improveable* 
If  I  had  a*  large  tract  in  this  country,  I  think  I  fliould  not  be  long  in  malung  a  for- 
tune }  climate,  prices,  roads,  inclofures,  and  every  advantage,  except  government.    Alt 
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from  Autun  to  the  Loire  is  a  noble  field  for  improvement,  not  by  expetifive  oper^itions 
of  manuring  and  draining,  but  merely  by  fubftituting  crops  adapted  to  the  foil.  When 
I  fee  fuch  a  country  thus  ms^aged,  and  in  the  hands  of  ftarving  metayers,  inftead  of  fat 
farmers,  1  know  not  how  to  pity  the  feigneurs,  great  as  their  prefent  fufferings  are,  I 
inet  one  of  them,  to  whom  I  opened  my  mind:— he  pretended  to  talk  of  agriculture, 
Ending  I  attended  to  it ;  and  aflured  me  he  had  Abbe  Roziere's  corps  complete  and  he 
believed,  from  his  accounts,  that  this  country  would  not  do  for  any  thing  but  rye.  I 
afked  him,  whether  he  or  Abbe  Roxier  knew,  the  right  end  of  a  plough  ?  He  affured 
me,  that  the  Abbe  was  un  homme  de  grand  merite,  beaucoup  d*agriculteur.  Crofs  the 
Loire  by  a  ferry ;  it  is  here  the  fame  nafty  fcene  of  fhingle,  as  in  Touraine.  Enter  the 
Bourbonnois;  the  fame  inclofed  country,  and  a  beautiful  gravel  road.  At  Chavanne 
Je  Roi,  Monf.  Joly,  the  aubergifte,  informed  me  of  three  domains  (farms)  to  be  fold, 
adjoining  almoft  to  his  houfe,  which  is  new  and  well  built.  I  was  for  appropriating  his 
inn  at  once  in  my  imagination  for  a  farm  houfe,  and  was  working  on  turnips  and  clover, 
when  he  told  me,  that  if  I  would  walk  behind  his  ftable,  I  might  fee,  at  a  fmall  diftance, 
two  of  the  houfes ;  he  faid  the  price  would  be  about  50  or  60,000  livres  (2,625!.),  and 
.wauld  altogether  make  a  noble  farm.  If  I  were  tw'enty  years  younger,  I  fhould  think 
ferioufly  of  fuch  a  fpeculation ;  but  there  again  is  the  folly  and  deficiency  of  life ;  twenty 
years  ago,  fuch  a  thing  would,  for  want  of  experience,  have  been  my  riun;  and,  now 
I  have  the  experience^  I  am  too  old  for  the  undertaking,— —27  miles. 

The  j\lu  Moulins  appears  to  be  but  a  poor  ill  built  town.  1  went  to  the  Belle 
Image,  bnt  found  it  £0  bad^  ihat  I  left,  and  went  to  the  Lyon  d*Or,  which  k  WQrfe# 
This  capital  of  the  Bourbonnois,  and  on  the  great  pod  road  to  Italy,  has  not  an  imi 
equal  19  the  little  village  of  Chavanne.  To  read  the  papers,  I  went  to  the  cofiee-houfe 
of  Madame  Bourgeau,  the  bed  in  the  town,  where  I  found  near  twenty  tables  fet  for 
company,  but,  as  to  a  newfpaper,  I  might  as  well  have  demanded  an  elephant**-^ 
Here  is  a  feature  of  national  backwardness,  ignorance,  ilupidiry,  and  poverty !  In  the 
capital  of  a  great  province,  the  feat  of  an  intendant,  at  a  moment  like  the  prefent,  with 
a  National  Aifembly  voting  a  revolution,  and  not  a  newfpaper  to  inform  the  people 
whether  Fayette,  Mirabeau,  or  Louis  XVI.  were  on  the  throne.  Companies  at  a  cof« 
fee-houfe,  numerous  enough  to  fill  twenty  tables,  and  curiofity  not  a£Uve  enough 
to  command  one  paper.  What  impudence  and  folly !  Folly  in  the  cuftomers 
of  fuch  a  houfe  not  to  infift  on  half  a  dozen  papers,  and  all  the  journals  of  the 
affembly  ;  and  impudence  of  the  woman  not  to  provide  them !  Could  fuch  a  people 
as  this  ever  have  made  a  revolution,  or  become  free  ?  Never,  in  a  thoufand  centuries ! 
The  enlightened  mob  of  Paris,  amidft  hundreds  of  papers  and  publications,  have  done 
the  whole.  I  demanded  why  they  had  no  papers  ?  They  are  too  dear  ;  but  flie  made 
me  pay  24/^  for  one  di(h  of  coffee,  with  milk,  and  a  piece  of  butter  about  the  fi^e  of  a 
walnut.  It  is  a  great  pity  there  is  not  a.  camp  of  brigands  in  your  coffee-room,  Ma^ 
dame  Bourgeau.  Among  the  many  letters  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mqnf.  Brouf- 
fonet,  few  have  proved  «iore  valuable  than  one  I  had  for  Monf.  TAbbe  de  Barut,  prin* 
eipal  of  the  college  of  Moulins,  who  entered  with  inteliigence  and  animation  into  tha 
objeft  of  my  journey,  and  took  every  Hop  that  was  poffible  to  get  me  well  informed. 
He  carried  me  jto  Monf.  le  Count  de  Grimau,  lieutenant-general  of  the  Balliage,  and 
diredor  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Moulins,  who  kept  us  at  dinner.  He  appears 
Xo  be  a  man  of  confiderable  fortune,  erf  information,  and  knowledge,  agreeable  and 
polite.  He  difcburfed  with  me  on  the  ftate  of  the  Bourbonnois ;  and  affured  me,  that 
fiftates  were  rather  given  away  than  fold  :  that  the  metayers  were  fo  mifcrably  poor,  it 
y/SkS  impoffible  for  them  to  cultivate  well.    I  ftarted  fome  obfervations  on  the  modea 
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which  ought  to  be  purfaed ;  but  all  converfation  of  that  fort  is  time  loft  in  France.    Aftet 
dinner,  M.  Grimau  carried  me  to  his  villa,  at  a  fmaH  diftance  from  the  town,  which  is 
very  prettily  fituated,  commanding  a  view  of  the  vale  of  the  Allier.     Letters  from  Paris^ 
which  contain  nothing  but  accounts  truly  alarming,  of  the  violences  committed  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  particularly  at  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.     M.  Necker's 
return,  which  it  was  expefted  would  have  calmed  every  thhig,  has  no  effe£t  at  all ;  and  it 
is  particularly  noted  in  the  National  Affembly,  that  there  is  a  violent  party  evidently  bent 
on  driving  things  to  extremity :  men  who,  from  the  violence  and  confiiSs  of  the  mo- 
ment; find  themfelves  in  a  pofition,  and  of  an  importance  that  refults  merely  from 
public  confufion,  .will  take  effedual  care  to  prevent  the  fettlement,  order,  and  peace, 
which,  if  eftablifhed,  .would  be  a  mortal  blow  to  their  confequence :  they  mount  by  the 
ftorm,  and  would  fink  in  a  calm.     Among  other  perfons  to  whom  Monf.  I'Abbe  Barut , 
introduced  me,  was  the  Marquis  de  Goutte,  chef  d'efcadre  of  the  French  fleet,  who  was 
taken  by  Admiral  Bofcawen  at  Louilbourg,  in  1758,  and  carried  to  England,  wherd  • 
he  learned  Englifli,  of  which  he  yet  retains  fomething.     I  had  mentioned  to  Monf. 
TAbbe  Barur,  that  I  had  a  commiflion  from  a  perfon  of  fortune  in  England,  to  look 
out  for  a  good  purchafe  in  France ;  and  knowing  that  the  marquis  \)i'ould  fell  one  of  ^ 
his  eftates,  he  mentioned  it  to  him.      Monf.  de  Goutte  gave  me  fuch  a  defcription  of 
it,  that  I  thought,  though  juy  timd  was  fliort,  that  it  would  be  very  well  worth  beftow- 
in^  one  day  to  view  it,  as  it  was  no  more  than  eight  miles  from  Moulins,  and,  propofing 
to  take  me  to  it  the  next  day  in  his  coach,  I  readily  confented.     At  the  time  appointed, 
I  attended  the  Marquis,  with  M.  PAbbe  Barut,  to  his  chateau  of  Riaux,  which  is  in  the 
midft  of  the  eftate  he  would  fell  on  fuch  terms,  that  I  never  was  more  tempted  to  fpe- 
culate :  I  have  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  perfon  who  gave  me  a  commiflion  to  look 
out  for  a  purchafe,  is  long  firxce  fickened  of  the  fcheme,  which  was  that  of  a  refidence 
for  pleafure,  by  the  diftnrbances  that  have  broken  out  here :    fo  that  I  fliould  clearly 
have  the  refufal  of  it  myfelf.     It  would  be  upon  the  whole  a  more  beneficial  purchafe 
than  I  had  any  conception  of,  and  confirms  Monf.  de  Grimau's  aflertion,  that  eftates 
here  are  rather  given  away  than  fold.     The  chateau  is  large  and  very  well  built,  con- 
taining two  good  rooms,  either  of  which  would  hold  a  company  of  thirty  people,  with 
three  fmaller  ones  on  the  ground  floor ;  on  the  fecond  ten  bedchambers,  and  over 
them  good  garrets,  fome  of  which  are  well  fitted  up  ;  all  forts  of  officeis  fubftantially 
erefted,  and  on  a  plan  proportioned  to  a  large  family,  including  barns  new  built,  for 
holding  half  the  corn  of  the  eftate  in  the  ftraw,  and  granaries  to  contain  it  when 
threlhedf     Alfo  a  wine  prefs  and  ample  cellaring,  for  keeping  the  produce  of  the  vine^. 
yards  in  the  moft  plentiful  years.     The  fituation  is  on  the  fide  of  an  agreeable  rifing.> 
with  views  not  extenfive,  but  pleafing,  and  all  the  country  round  of  the  fame  features  I 
have  defcribed,  being  one  of  the  fineft  provinces  in  France.     Adjoining  the  chateau  is  t 
field  of  five  or  fix  arpents,  well  walled  in,  about  half  of  which  is  in  culture  as  a  garden, 
and  thoroughly  planted  with  all  forts  of  fruits.     There  are  twelve  ponds,  through  which 
B  fmall  ftream  runs,  fufficient  to  turn  two  mills,  that  let  at  1000  livres  (43I.  15s.) 
i-year.     The  ponds  fupply  the  proprietor's  table  amply  with  fine  carp,  tench,  perch, 
ind  eels;  and  yield  befides  a  regular  revenue  of  1000  livres.     There  are  twenty  arpents 
of  vines  that  yield  excellent  white  and  red  wine,  with  houfes  for  the  vignerons ;  woods 
aore  than  fufiicient  to  fupply  the  chateau  with  fuel ;  and  laftly,  nine  domains  or  farms 
.et  to  metayers,  tenants  at  will,  at  half  produce,  producing,  in  cafli,  1 0,5000  livres, 
459I.  7s.  6d.)  confequently  the  groft  produce,  farms,  mills,  and  fifti,  is  12,500  livres. 
The  quantity  of  land,  I  conjeflure  from  viewing  it,  as  well  as  from  notes  taken,  may 
h**  above  3900  arpents  or  acres,  lying  all  contiguous  and  near  the  chateau.     The  out- 
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goings  for  thofe  taxes  paid  by  the  landlord ;  repairs,  garde  de  chaffe,  game-keep^  (for 
here  are  all  the  feigneural  rights,  haute  juftice,  &c.))  fteward,  expences  on  wine,  &c. 
amount  to  about  4400  livres,  (192I.  10s.)  It  yields  therefore  net  fomething  more 
than  80C0  livres  (3Scl.)  a  year.  The  price  a&ed  is  300,000  livres  C  13,1 25I. ;  but  for 
this  price  is  given  the  furniture  complete  of  the  chateau,  all  the  timber,  amounting,  by 
valuation  of  oak  only,  to  40,000  livres,  (1750I.)  and  all  the  cattle  on  the  eftate,  viz. 
one  thoufand  Iheep,  fixty  cows,  feventy-two  oxen,  nine  mares,,  and  many  hogs.  Know- 
ing, as  I  did,  that  I  could,  on  the  fecurity  of  this  eftate,  borrow  the  whole  of  the  pur- 
chafe-money,  I  withftood  no  trifling  temptation  when  I  refifted  it.  The  fineft  climate 
in  France,  perhaps  in  Europe ;  a  beautiful  and  healthy  country  ;  excellent  roads ;  a 
navigation  to  Paris;  wine,  game,  fi(h,  and  every  thing  that  ever  appears  on  a  table, 
except  the  produce  of  the  tropics;  a  good  houfe^  a  fine  garden,  ready  markets  for 
every  fort  of  produce ;  and,  above  all  the  reft,  three  thoufand  acres  of  inclofed  land, 
capable  in  a  very  little  time  of  being,  without  expence,  quadrupled  in  its  produce,  alto- 
gether formed  a  pifture  fuiBcient  to  tempt  a  man  who  had  been  fiveand-twenty  years 
in  the  conftant  pradiice  of  the  hufbandry  adapted  to  this  foil.  But  the  ftate  of  govern- 
ment—the poffibility  that  the  leaders  of  the  Paris  democracy  might  in  their  wifdom 
abolifli  property  as  well  as  rank ;  and  that  in  buying  an  eftate  I  might  be  purchafing 
my  ftiare  in  a  civil  war — deterred  me  from  engaging  at  prefent,  and  induced  me 
to  requeft  only  that  the  Marquis  would  give  me  the  refufal  of  it,  before  he  fold  it 
to  any  body  elfe.  When  I  have  to  treat  with  a  perfon  for  a  purchafe,  I  ftiall  wifti  to 
deal  with  fuch  an  one  as  the  Marquis  de  Goutte.  He  has  a  phyfiogmony  that  pleafes 
me;  the  eafe  and  politeness  of  his  nation  is  mixed  with  great  probity. and  honour;  and 
is  not  rendered  lefs  amiable  by  an  appearance  of  dignity  that  flows  from  an  ancient  and 
refpeflable  family.  To  me  he  feems  a  man  in  whom  one  ipight,  in  any  tranfadion, 
place  implicit  confidence.  I  could  have  fpent  a  month  in  the  Bourbonnois,  looking  at 
eftates  to  be  fold  ;  adjoining  to  that  of  M.  de  Goutte*s  is  another  of  270,000  livres  pur- 
chafe, Ballain  ;  Monf.  TAbbe  Barut  having  made  an  appointment  with  the  proprietor, 
carried  me  in  the  afternoon  to  fee  the  chateau  and  a  part  of  the  lands ;  all  the  country 
is  the  fame  foil,  and  in  the  fame  management.  It  conGfts  of  eight  farms,  flocked  with 
cattle  and  flieep  by  the  landlord  ;  and  here  too  the  ponds  yield  a  regular  revenue.  In- 
come at  prefent  j 0,000  livres (437I.  ics.)  a  year  ;  price  260,000  livres<'ii,375l.')and 
10,000  livres  for  wood — twenty-five  years  purchafe.  Alfo  near  St.  Poncin  another  of 
400,000  livres,  (i7>5ool.)  the  woods  of  which,  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  produce 
5000  livres  a  year ;  eighty  acres  of  vines,  the  wines  fo  good  as  to  be  fent  to  Paris ; 
good  land  for  wheat,  and  much  fown ;  a  modern  chateau,  avec  toutes  les  aifanccs,  &c. 
And  i  heard  of  many  others,  I  conjefture  that  one  of  the  fineft  contiguous  eftates  in 
Europe  might  at  prefent  be  laid  together  in  the  Bourbonnois.  And  I  am  further  in- 
formed, that  there  are  at  prefent  fix  thoufand  eftates  to  be  fold  in  France ;  if  things 
go  on  as  they  do  at  prefent,  it  will  not  be  a  queftion  of  buying  eftates,  but  kingdoms, 
and  France  itfelf  will  be  under  the  hammer.  I  love  a  fyftcm  of  policy  that  infpires 
fuch  confidence  as  to  give  a  value  to  land,  and  that  renders  men  fo  comfortable  on 
Jheir  eftates  as  to  make  the  fale  of  them  the  laft  of  their  ideas.     Return  to  Moulins.— f 

30  miles. 

The  loth.  Took  my  leave  of  Moulins,  where  eftates  and  farming  have  driven  even 
Maria  and  the  poplar  from  my  head,  and  left  me  no  room  for  the  tombeau  de  Montmo- 
fenci ;  having  paid  extravagantly  for  the  mud  walls,  cobweb  tapeftry,  and  unfavory 
fcents  of  the  Lyon  d'Or,  I  turned  my  mare  towards  Chateauneuf,  on  the  road  to  Au- 
tcrgne*     The  accompaniment  of  the  river  makes  the  country  pleafant.      I  found  the 
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inn  full,  bufy,  and  buftling ;  Monfeigrieur,  the  bifliop,  coming  to  the  fete  of  St.  Lau- 
rence, patron  of  the  parifti  here.  Aiking  for  the  coinmodite,  I  was  defired  to  walk 
into  the  garden.  This  has  happened  twice  or  thrice  to  me  in  France ;  I  did  not  before  * 
find  out  that  they  were  fuch  good  culdvators  in  this  country ;  I  am  not  well  made  for 
difpenfing  this  fort  of  fertility ;  but  my  lord  the  Biftiop  and  thirty  fat  priefts  will,  after 
a  dinner  that  has  employed  all  the  cooks  of  the  vicinity,  doubtlefs  contribute  amply  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  lettuces  and  onions  of  Monf.  le  Maitre  de  la  Pofte.  To  St. 
Poncin. 30  miles. 

The  I  ith.  Early  to  Riom,  in  Auvergne.  Near  that  town  the  country  is  interefting ; 
a  fine  wooded  vale  to  the  left,  every  where  bounded  by  mountains ;  and  thofe  nearer 
to  the  right  of  an  interefting  outline.  Riom,  part  of  which  is  pretty  enough,  is  all 
volcanic ;  it  is  built  of  lava  from  the  quarries  of  Volvic,  which  are  highly  curious  to  a 
naturalift.-  The  level  plain,  which  I  pafled  in  going  to  Clermont,  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  famous  Limagne  of  Auvergne,  afferted  to  be  the  moft  fertile  of  all  France ; 
but  that  is  an  error,  I  have  feen  richer  land  in  both  Flanders  and  Normandy,  This 
plain  is  as  level  as  a  ftill  lake ;  the  mountains  are  all  volcanic,  and  confequently  inter- 
efting.  Pafs  a  fcene  of  very  fine  irrigation,  that  will  ftrike  a  iarming  eye,  to  Mont 
Ferrand,  and  after  that  to  Clermont.  Riom,  Ferrand,  and  Clermont,  are  all  built,  or 
rather  perched,  on  the  tops  of  rocks.  Clermont  is  in  the  midft  of  a  moft  curious  coun- 
try, all  volcanic ;  and  is  built  and  paved  with  lava ;  much  of  it  forms  one  of  the  worft 
built,  dirtieft,  and  moft  ftinking  places  I  have  met  with.  There  are  many  ftreets  that 
can,  for  blacknefs,  dirt,  and  ill  fcents,  only  be  reprefented  by  narrow  channels  cut  in  a 
night  dunghill.  The  contention  of  naufeous  favours,  with  which  the  air  is  impregnated, 
when  brifk  mountain  gales  do  not  ventilate  thefe  excrementitious  lanes,  made  me  envy 
the  nerves  of  the  good  people,  who,  for  what  I  know,  may  be  happy  in  them.  It  is 
the  fair,  the  town  full,  and  the  tables  d'hotes  crowded.         25  miles. 

The  lath.  Clermont  is  partly  free  from  the  reproach  I  threw  on  Moulins  and  Befan- 
9on,  for  there  is  a  falle  a  lecture  at  a  Monf.  Bovares',  a  bookfeller,  where  I  found  feveral 
newfpapers  and  journals ;  but  at  the  coffee-houfe  I  enquired  for  them  in  vain :  they  tell 
me  alfo^  that  the  people  here  are  great  politicians,  and  attend  the  arrival  of  the  courier 
with  impatience.  The  confequence  is,  there  have  been  no  riots;  the  moft  ig- 
norant will  always  be  the  rcadielt  for  mifchief.  The  great  news  juft  arrived  from  Paris, 
of  the  utter  abojition  of  tythes,  feudal  rights,  game,  warrens,  pidgeons,  &c.  have  been 
received  with  the  greateft  joy  by  the  mafs  of  the  people,  and  by  all  not  immediately  in- 
terefted ;  and  fome  even  of  the  latter  approve  highly  of  the  declaration :  but  I  have  had 
much  converfatioa  with  two  or  three  very  fenfible  perfons,  who  complain  bitterly  of  the 
grofs  injuftice  and  cruelty  of  any  fuch  declarations  of  what  will  be  done,  but  isnotef- 
fefted  and  regulated  at  the  moment  of  declaring.  Monf.  I'Abbe  Arbrc,  to  whom 
Mon£  de  Brouffonet's  letter  introduced  me,  had  the  goodnefs  not  only  to  give  me  all  the 
information  relative  to  the  curious  country  around  Clermont,  which,  particularly  as  a 
naturalift,  attracted  his  enquiries,  but  alfo  introduced  me  to  Monf.  Chabrol,  as  a  gentle* 
man  who  has  attended  much  to  agriculture,  and  who  anfwered  nry  enquiries  in  that  line 
'  with  great  readinefs. 

The  13th.  At  Roya,  near  Clermont,  a  village  in  the  volcanic  mountains,  which  are  fo 
curious,  and  of  late  years  fo  celebrated,  are  fome  fprings,  reported  by  philofophical  tra- 
vellers to  be  the  fineft  and  moft  abundant  in  France ;  to  view  thefe  objedts,  and  more 
ftiil,  a  very  fine  irrigation,  faid  alfo  to  be  praftifed  there,  I  engaged  a  guide.  Report^ 
when  it  fpeaks  of  things  of  which  the  reporter  is  ignorant,  is  fure  to  magnify ;  the  irri- 
gation is  nothing  more  than  a  mountain  fide  converted  by  water  to  fome  tolerable  mea- 
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dew,  but  done  coarfely,  and  not  well  underftood.     That  in  the  vale,  between  Riom 
and  Ferrand,  far  exceeds  it.     The  fprings  are  curious  and  powerful :  they  gufh,  or  ra- 
ther burft  from  the  rock  in  four  or  five  ftreams,  each  powerful  enough  to  turn  a  mill^ 
into  a  cave  a  little  below  the  village.     About  half  a  league  higher  there  are  many 
others  ;  they  are  indeed  fo  numerous,  that  fcarcely  a  projeftion  of  the  rocks  or  hills  is 
without  them.     At  the  village,  I  found  that  my  guide,  inftead  of  knowing  the  country 
perfeQly,  was  in  reality  ignorant ;   I  therefore  took  a  woman  to  conducl:  me  to  the 
fprings  higher  up  the  mountain ;  on  my  return^  flie  was  arretted  by  a  foldier  of  the 
garde  bourgeoife  (for  even'this  wretched  village  is  not  withotit  its  national  militia)  for 
having,  without  permiffion,  become  the  guide  of  a  ftranger.     She  was  conduced  to  a 
heap  of  ftones,  they  call  the  chateau.     They  told  me  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  me : 
but  as  to  the  woman,  flie  fhould  be  taught  more  prudence  for  the  future  :  as  the  poor 
devil  was  in  jeopardy  on  my  account,  I  determined  at  once  to  accompany  them  for  the 
the  chance  of  getting  her  cleared,  by  attefting  her  innocence.     We  were  followed  by 
a  mol>  of  all  the  village^  with  the  woman's  children  crying  bitterly,  for  fear  their  mo-  . 
ther  ihoUld  be  imprifoned.     At  the  caftle,  we  waited  fome  time,  and  were  then  (hewn 
into  another  apartment,  where  the  town  committee  was  aflembled ;  the  accufation  was 
heard  ;  and  it  was  wifely  remarked  by  all,  that,  in  fuch  dangerous  times  as  thefe,  when 
all  the  world  knew  that  fo  great  and  powerful' a  perfon  as  the  Queen  was  confpiring 
againft  France  in  the  moft  alarming  manner,  for  a  woman  to  become  the  conduftor  of" 
a  ftranger-^and  of  a  ftrangerwho  had  been  making  fo  many  fufpicious  enquiries  as  I  had, 
was  a  high  oflFence.     It  was  immediately  agreed,  that  flie  ought  to  be  imprifoned.     I  af- 
fured  them  flie  was  perfeftly  innocent ;  for  it  was  impoffible  that  any  guilty  motive 
flioald  be  her  inducement ;  findujg  me  curious  to  fee  the  fprings,  as  I  had  viewed  the 
lower  ones,  and  wanted  a  guide  for  feeing  thofe  higher  in  the  mountain,  flie  offered 
herfelf :  and  could  have  no  other  than  the  induflirious  view  of  getting  a  few  fols  for  her 
poor  family.     They  then  turned  their  enquiries  againft  me,  that  if  I  wanted  to  fee  fprings 
only,  what  induced  me  to  a(k  a  multitude  of  queftions  concerning  the  price,  value,  and 
produft  of  the  lands?  What  had  fuch  enquiries  to  do  with  fprings  and  volcanoes?  I  told 
them,  that  cultivating  fome  land  in  England,  rendered  fuch  things  interefting  to  me  per- 
fonally  :  and  lafily,  that  if  they  would  fend  to  Clermont,  they  might  know,  from  feveral . 
refpeftable  perfons,  the  truth  of  all  I  afferted ;  and  therefore  I  hoped,  as  it  was  the  wo- 
man's firft  indifcretion,  for  I  could  not  call  it  offence,  they  would,  difmifs  her.     This 
wfis  refufed  at  firft,  but  affented  to  at  laft,  on  my  declaring,  that  if  they  imprifoned  her, 
ihey  ftiould  do  the  fame  by  me,  andanfwec  it  a^  they  could.     They,  consented  to  let: 
her  go,'  with  a  reprimand,  and  I  departed ;  not  marvelling,  for  I  have  done  with  that, 
at  their  Ignorance,  in  imagining  that  the  Queen  fllould  confpire  fo  dangeroufly  againft 
their  rocks  and  mountains.     I  found  my  guide  in  the  midft  of  the  mob,  who  had  been 
very  bufy  in  putting  as  many  queftions  about  me,  as  I  had  done  about  their  crops.— 
There  were  two  opinions  ;  one  party  thought  I  was  a  commiffaire,  come  to  afcertain  the 
damage  done  by  the  hail :  the  other,  that  I  was  an  agent  of  the  Queen's,  who  intended  - 
fo  blow  the  town  up  with  a  mine^  and  fend  all  that  efcaped  to  the  gallies.     The  care, 
that  muft  have  been  taken- to  render  the  charader  of  that  princefs  detefted  among  the 
people,  is  incredible;  and  there  feem  every  where  to  be  no  abfurdities  too  grofs,  nor 
circumftances  too  impoflible  for  their  faith.  .  In  the  evening  to  the  theatre,  the  Optimift 
li^ell  a£i:ed.     Before  I  leave  Clermont,  Tmuft  remark,  that  I  dined,  or  fupped  five  times 
at  the  table  d'hote,  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  merchants  and  tradefmen,  officers,  &c. 
and  it  is  not  eafy  for  me  to  exprefs  the  infignificance,— the  inanity  of  the  converfation. 
Scarcely  any  politics^  at  a  moment  when  every  bofom  ought  to  beat  with  none  but  po- 
litical 
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litical  fenfations.  The  ignorance  or  the  (tupidity  of  thefe  people  muft  be  abfolutely  in- 
credible; not  a  week  paffes  without  their  country  abounding  with  events  that  are  ana- 
lyzed and  debated  by  the  carpenters  and  bla^kfnnths  of  England.  The  abolition  of 
tythes,  the  deftruftion  of  the  gabelle,  game  made  property,  and  feudal  rights  deftroy- 
ed,  are  French  topics,  that  are  tranflated  into  Englifli  within  fix  days  after  they  hap- 
pen,  and  their  confequences,  combinations,  refults,  and  modifications,  become  the  dif- 
quifition  and  entertainment  of  the  grocers,  chandlers,  drapers,  and  (lioemakers  of  all  the 
towns  of  England;  yet  the  fame  people  in  France  do  not  think  them  worth  their  con- 
verfation,  except  in  private.  Why  ?  becaufe  converfation  in  private  wants  little  know- 
ledge; but  in  public  it  demands  more  ;  and  therefore  1  fuppofe,  for  1  conf'efs  there  are 
a  thoufand  difficulties  attending  the  folution,  they  are  filent.  But  how  many  people, 
and  how  many  fubjefts,  on  which  volubility  is  proportioned  to  ignorance  ?  Account  for 
the  h&,  as  you  pleafe,  but  with  me  it  admits  no  doubt. 

The  1 4th.  To  Izoire,  the  country  all  interefting,  from  the  number  of  conic  moun- 
tains that  rife  in  every  quarter;  fome  are  crowned  with  towns  ; — on  others  are  Roman 
caftles,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  whole  is  the  work  of  fubterranean  fire,  though  in 
ages  far  too  remote  for  any  record  to  announce,  keeps  the  attention  perpetually  alive, 
Monf.  de  PArbre  had  given  me  a  letter  to  Monf;  Bres,  doctor  of  phyfic,  at  Izoire  :  I 
found  him,  with  all  the  townfmen,  collefted  at  the  hotel  de  viile,  to  hear  the  newfpaper 
read.  He  condufted  me  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  feated  me  by  himfelf :  the 
fubjeO:  of  the  paper  was  the  fuppreffionof  the  religious  houfes,  and  the  commutation  of 
tythes,  I  obferved  that  the  auditors/  among  whom  were  fome  of  the  lower  clafs,  were 
very  attentive ;  and  the  whole  company  feemed  well  pleafed  with  whatever  concerned 
the  tythes  and  the  monks.  Monf.  Bres,  who  is  a  fenfible  and  intelligent  gentleman, 
walked  with  me  to  his  farm,,  about  half  a  league  from  the  town,  on  a  foil  of  fuperior  rich- 
nefs ;  like  all  other  farms,  t^iis  is  in  the  hands  of  a  metayer.  Supped  at  his  houfe  af- 
terwards, in  an  agreeable  company,^  with  much  animated  political  converfation.  We 
difcuffed  the  news  of  the  day  ;  they  were  inclined  to  approve  of  it  very  warmly;  but  I 
contended,  that  the  National  Affembly  did  not  proceed  on  any  regular  well  digefted 
fyftem ;  that  they  feemed  to  have  a  rage  for  pulling  down,  but  no  tafte  for  rebuilding : 
that  if  they  proceeded  much  farther  on  fuch  a  plan,Weftroying  every  thing,  but  elbib- 
iifhing  nothing,  they  would  at  lad  bring  the  kingdom  into  fuch  confufion,  that  they 
would  even  themfelves  be  without  power  to  reftore  it  to  peace  and  order;  and  that  fuch  a 
fituation  would,  inits  nature,  be  on  the  brink  ot  the  precipice  of  bankruptcy  and  civil  war.  ! 
ventured  further,  to  declare  it  as  my  idea,  that  without  an  upper  houfe,^  they  never  could 
have  either  a  good  or  a  durable  constitution.  We  had  adiiferenceof  opiniononthefeppints ; 
but  I  was  glad  to  find,  that  there  could  be  a  fair  difcuflion  ;  and  that,  in  a  company  of 
fix  or  feven  gentlemen,  two  would  venture  to  agree  with  a  fydem  fo  unfafhionable  as 
Hiine. 17  mil68. 

The  15th.  The  country  continues  interefting  to  Brioud.  On  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
of  Auvergne  are  many  old  caftles,  and  towne,  and  villages.  Pafs  the  river,  by  a  bridge 
of  one  great  arch,  to  the  village  of  Lampdes.  At  that  pbce,  wait  on  Monfieur  Grey- 
fficr  de  Talairat)  avocat  and  fubdelegue,  to  whom  I  h^d  a  letter ;  and  who  was  fo  oblig- 
ing as  to  anfwer,  with  attention,  all  my  enquiries  into  the  agriculture  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  aiquired  much  after  Lord  Briftol ;  and  was  not  the  worfe  pleafed  with  me» 
when  he  heard  that  I  came  from  the  fame  province  in  England.  We  drank  his  Lord- 
fhip's  health,  in  the  ftrong  white  wine,  k^pt  four  years  in  the  fun,  which  Lord  Briftol 
had  much  commendedi— r**- 1 8  mk^^ 
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The  i6th.  Early  in  the  morning,  to  avoid  the  heat,  which  has  rather  incommoded 
me,  to  Fix.  Crofs  the  river  by  a  ford,  near  the  fpot  where  a  bridge  is  building,  and 
mount  gradoally  into  a  country,  which  continues  interefting  to  a  naturalift,  from  its  vol- 
canic origin  ;  for  all  has  been  either  overturned,  or  formed  by  fire.  Pafs  Chomet ;  and 
defcending,  remark  a  heap  of  bafaltic  columns  by  the  road,  to  the  right ;  they  are  fmall, 
but  regular  fexagons.  Poulaget  appears  in  the  plain  to  the  left.  Stopped  at  St.  George, 
where  I  procured  mules,  and  a  guide,  to  fee  the  bafaltic  columns  at  Ghilliac,  which, 
however,  arc  hardly  ftriking  enough  to  reward  the  trouble.  At  Fix,  I  faw  a  field  of 
fine  clover ;  a  fight  that  I  have  not  been  regaled  with,  I  think,  fince  Alface.  I  defired 
to  know  to  whom  it  belonged?  to  Monf.  Coffier,  doftor  of  medicine.  I  went  to  his 
lioufe  to  make  enquiries,  which  he  was  obliging  enough  to  gratify,  and  indulged  me  in 
a  walk  over  the  principal  part  of  his  farm.  He  gave  me  a  bottle  of  excellent  vin  blanc 
mouffeux,  made  in  Auvergne.  I  enquired  of  him  the  means  of  going  to  the  mine  of 
antimony,  four  leagues  from  hence  ;  but  he  faid  the  country  was  fo  enrage  in  that  part, 
and  had  lately  been  fo  mifchifevous,  that  he  advifed  me  by  all  means  to  give  up  the  pro- 
jedl.  This  country  from  climate,  as  well  as  pines,  muft  be  very  high.  I  have  been  for 
three  days  pad  melted  with  heat ;  but  to-day,  though  the  fun  is  bright,  the  heat  has  been 
quite  moderate,  like  an  Englifh  fummer*s  day,  and  I  am  affured  that  they  never  have 
it  hotter  ;  but  complain  of  the  winter's  cold  being  very  fevere  ;  and  that  the  fnow  in 
the  lafl:  was  fixteeji  inches  deep  on  the  level.  The  interefting  circumflance  of  the  whole 
is  the  volcanic  origin :  all  buildings  and  walls  are  of  lava :  the  roads  are  mended  with 
lava,  pozzolana,  and  bafaltes ;  and  the  fiice  of  the  country  every  where  exhibits  the 
origin  in  fubterranean  fire.  Thp  fertility,  however,  is  not  apparent,  without  refleftion. 
The  crops  are  not  extraordinary,  and  many  bad;  but  then  the  height  is  to  be  confidered. 
In  no  other  country  that  I  have  feen  are  fuch  great  mountains  as  thefe,  cultivated  fo 
high  ;  here  com  is  feen  every  where,  even  to  their  tops,  at  heights  where  it  is  ufual  to 
find  rock,  wood,  or  ling  (erica  vulgaris) 42  miles* 

The  i  7th.  The  whole  range  of  the  fifteen  miles  to  Le  Puy  en  Velay,  is  wonderfully 
interefting.  Nature,  in  the  prod|j£tion  of  this  country,  fuch  as  we  fee  it  at  prefent,  muft 
have  proceeded  by  means  not  comaion  elfewhere.  It  is  all  in  its  form  tempeftuous  as 
the  billowy  ocean;  Mountain  i?lts  beyond  mountain,  with  endlefs  variety  :  not  dark 
and  dreary,  like  thofe  of  equal  height  in  other  countries,  but  fpread  with  cultivation 
.{feeble  indeed)  to  the^very  tops.  Some  vales  funk  among  them,  of  beautiful  verdure, 
pleafe  the  eye.  Towards  Le  Puy  the  fcenery  is  ftill  more  ftriking,  from  the  addition  of 
fome  of  the  moft  fingular  rocks  any  where  to  be  feen.  The  caftle  of  Polignac,  from 
which  the  duke  takes  his  title,  is  built  on  a  bold  and  enormous  one ;  it  is  almoft  of  a 
cubical  form,  and  towers  perpendicularly  above  the  town,  which  furrounds  it  at  its  foot. 
I'he  family  of  Polignac  claim  an  origin  of  great  antiquity  ;  they  have  pretenfions  that  go 
back,  I  forget  whether  to  Hedtor  or  Achilles  ;  but  I  never  found  any  one  in  converfa- 
tion  inclined  to  allow  them  more  than  being  in  the  firft  clafs  of  French  families,  which 
they  undoubtedly  are.  Perhaps  there  is  no  where  to  be  met  with  a  caftle  more  formed 
to  give  a  local  pride  of  family  than  this  of  Polignac  :  the  man  hardly  exifts  that  would 
not  feel  a  certain  vanity,  at  having  given  his  own  name,  from  remote  antiquity,  to  fo 
fingular  and  fo  commanding  .a  rocK ;'  but  if,  with  the  name,  it  belongied  to  me,  I  would 
fcarcely  fell  it  for  a  province.  The  building  is  of  fuch  antiquity,  and  the  fituation  fo  ro- 
mantic, that  all  the.  feudal  ages  pais  in  review;  in  one's  imagination,  by  a  fort  of  magic  in- 
fluence ;  you  recognize  it  for  the  refidence  of  a  lordly  barcm,  who,  in  an  age  more  dif- 
tant  and  more  refpeflable,  though  perhaps  equally  bai^barous,  was  the  patriot  defender 
of  his  country  againft  the  invafion  and  tyranny  of  Rome,  In  every  age,  fince  the  hor- 
rible 
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rible  combuftions  of  nature  which  produced  it,  fuch  a  fpot  would  be  chofen  for  fecurity 
and  defence.  To  have  given  one's  name  to  a  caftle,  without  any  lofty  pre-eminence  or 
fingularity  of  nature,  in  the  midft,  for  inftance,  of  a  rich  plain,  is  not  equally  flattering  to 
our  feelings :  all  antiquity  of  family  is  derived  from  ages  of  great  barbarifm,  when  civil 
commotions  and  wars  f^rept  away  and  confounded  the  inhabitants  of  fuch  fituations. 
TheBretons  of  the  plains  of  England  were  driven  to  Bretagne  ;  but  the  fame  people,  in 
the  mountains  of  Wales,  (luck  fecure,  and  renjain  there  to  this  day.  About  a  gun-ihot 
from  Pdlignac  is  another  rock,  not  fo  large,  but  equally  remarkable;  and  in  the  town 
of  Le  Puy,  another  comnianding  one  riles  fo  a  vaft  height;  with  another  more  fingu- 
lar  for  its  tovyer-like  form— on  the  top  of  which  St.  Michael's  church  is  built.  Gypfum 
and  lime-ftone  abound  ;  and  the  whole  country  is  volcanic  ;  the  very  meadows  are  on 
lava:  every  thing,  in  a  word,  is  either  the  produdt  of  fire,  or  has  been  di  I  Curbed  or 
toJGTed  about  by  it.  At  Le  Puy,  fair  day,  and  a  table  d'h6t.e,  with  ignorance,  as  ufual. 
Many  cofFee-houfes,  and  even  confiderable  ones,  but  not  a  fingle  newfpaper  to  be 
found  in  any. — r- 15  miles. 

The  18th.  Leaving  Puy,  the  hill  which  the  road  mounts  on  the  way  to  Cofteroas, 
for  four  or  five  miles,  commands  a  view  of  the  town  far  more  piclurefque  than  that 
of  Clermont.  The  mountain,  covered  with  its  conical  town,  crowned  by  a  vaft  rock,, 
with  thofe  of  St.  Michael  and  of  Polignac,  form  a  moit  Angular  fcene.  The  road  is  a. 
noble  one,  formed  of  lava  and  pozzolana.  The  adjacent  declivities  have  a  ftrong  dif- 
pofition  to  run  into  bafaltic  pentagons  and  fexagons ;  the  ftones  put  up  in  the  road, 
by  way  of  ports,  are  parts  of  bafaltic  Columns,  The  inn  at  Pradelles,  kept  by  three 
fifters,  Pichots,  is  one  of  the  worft  I  have-met  with  in  (France.  Contraftion,  poverty, 
dirt,  and  darknefs.-— -20  miles. 

The  loth.    To   Thuytz;   pine   woods  abound;    there   are   faw-mills,    and  with 
ratchet  wheels  to  bring  the  tree  to  the  faw,  without  the  conftant  attention  of  a  man,  as 
in  the  Pyrenees  :  a  great  improvement.     Pafs  by  a  new  and  beautiful  road,  along  the 
fide  of  immenfe  mountains  of  granite ;  chefnttt.  trees  fpread  in  every  quarter,  and 
cover  with  luxuriance  of  vegetation  rocks  apparently  fo  naked,  that  earth  feems  a 
ftranger.     This  beautiful  tree  is  known  to  delight  in  volcanic  foils  and 'fituations: 
many  are  very  large;  I  meafured  one  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  at  five  from  the 
ground  ;  and  many  are  nine  to  ten  feet,  and  fifty  to  fixty  high.     At  Maifle  the  fine 
road  ends,  and  then  a  rocky,  almoft  natural  one  for  fome  miles;  but  for  half  si  niile- 
before  Tluvytz  recover  the^new  one  again,  which  is  here  equal  to  the  fineft  to  be  feen, 
formed  of  volcanic  materialsj  forty  feet  bioad,  without  the  leaft  ftone,  a  fi^m  and  na^- 
turally  level  cemented  furface.     They,  tell  me  that  one  thoiifand  eight  .hundred  toifes 
of  it,  or  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  cpftiSo^ooo.livres  (8250L)     It  condu els  accord-, 
ing  to  cuftom,  to  a  miferable  inn,  but  with  a  large  ftable ;  and  in  every  refped  MonJieur 
Grenadier  excels  the  Demoifelles  Piqhots.    Here  mulberries  firll  appear,  and  with  them 
flies;  for  this  is  the  firft  day  I  have  been  ineonamoded.     At  Thuytz  I  had  an.  object 
which  I  fuppofed  would»  demand  a  whole  day :  it  is  wjthin  four  hours  ride  of  the 
Moatagne  de  la  coup  auXoletd'Aifa,  of  which  M.Faujasde  St.  Fond  has  given  a 
plate,  in  his  ReXearches.fur  les  volcanoes  eteirits,  that  fliews  it  to  be  a  remarkable  ob- 
jeft  :  I  began  to  make  enquiries,  and  arrangements  for  having  a  mule  and  a  guide  to . 
go  thither  the  next  morning ;  the  man  and  his  wife  attended  me  at  dinner,  and  didv 
not  feem,   from  the  difficulties  they  raifed  at  every  moment,  ta  approve  ray  plan : 
havintr  a(k<?d  them  fome  queftions  about  the.  price  of  provifions^  and  other  things,  L 
fuppofe  they  regarded  me  with  fufpici'ous  eyes,  and  thought  that  I  had  no  good  intea- 
tions.    I  defired  however  to  have  the  mule^^ome  difficulties  were  made— -—1  muft 
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have  two  mules— Very  well,  get  me  two.     Then  returning,  a  man  was  not  to  be  had  ; 
with  frefh  expreffions  of  furprife,  that  I  fliould  be  eager  to  fee  mountains  that  did  not 
concern  me.     After  raifing  frefh  difficulties  to  every  thing  I  faid,  they  at  lad  plainly 
told  me,  that  I  fhould  neither  have  mule  nor  man  ;  and  this  with  an  air  that  evidently 
made  the  cafe  hopelefs.     About  an  hour  after,  I  received  a  polite 'meffage  from  the 
Marquis  Deblou,  feigneur  of  the  parifh,  who  hearing  tliat  an  inquifitive  Englifhnian 
was  at  the  inn,  enquiring  after  volcanoes,  propofed  the  plcafure  of  taking  a  walk  with 
me.     I  accepted  the  offer  with  alacrity,  and  going  direftly  towards  his  houfe'met  him 
on  the  road.*   I  explained  to  him  my  motives  and  my  difficulties;  he  faid,  the  people 
had  gotten  fome  abfurd  fufpicions  of  me  from  my  queftions,  and  that  the  prefent  time 
was  fo  dangerous  and  critical  to  all  travellers,  that  he  would  advife  me  by  no  means  to 
think  of  any  fuch  excurfions  from  the  great  road,  unlefs  I  found  much  readinefs  in 
the  people  to  conduft  me :   that  at  any  other  moment  than  the  prefent  he  (hould 
be  happy  to  do  it  himfelf,  but  that  at  prefent  it   was   impoflible  for  any  perfon 
to  be  too^autious.     There  was  no  refi fling  this  reafoning,  and  yet  to  lofe  the  mofl  cu- 
rious volcanic  remains  in  the  country,  for  the  crater  of  the  mountain  is  as  diflinft  in 
the  print  of  Monf.  de  St.  Fond,  as  if  the  lava  were  now  running  from  it,  wz^  a  mor- 
tifying circumflance.     The   Marquis  then  fliewed  me  his  garden  and  his  chateau, 
amidfl  the  mountains  ;  behind  it  is  that  of  Gravene,  which  is  an  extinguifhed  volcano 
likewife,  but  the  crater  not  difcernible  ^yithout  difficulty.      In  converfation  with  him 
and  another  gentleman,  on  agriculture,  particularly  the  produce  of  mulberries,  they 
mentioned  a  fmall  piece  of  land  that  produced,  by  filk  only,  i^olivres  (5I.  5s.)  a 
year,  and  being  contiguous  to  the  road  we  walked  to  it.     Appearing  very  fmall  for  fuch 
a  produce,  I  Itcpped  it  to  afcertain  the  contents,  and  minuted  them  in  my  pocket-book, 
..    Soon  after,  growing  dark,  I  took  my  leave  of  the  gentlemen,  and  retired  to  my  inn, 
What  I  had  done  had  more  witnefTes  than  I  dreamt  of;  for  at  eleven  o'clock  at  nigfar, 
a  full  hour  after  I  had  been  afleep,  the  commander  of  affile  of  twenty  milice  hour- 
geoife,  with  their  mufquets,  or  f words,   or  fabres,  or  pikes,  entered  my  chamber^ 
llirrounded  my  bed,  and  demanded  my  pafTport.     A  dialogue  enfued,  too  long  to  mi- 
nute; I  was  forced  firfl  to  give  them  my  pafTport,  and,  that  not  fatisfying  them,  my 
papers.  ^  They  told  me  that  1  was  undoubtedly  a  confpirator  with  the  Queen,  the  Count 
d* Artois,  and  the  Count  d'Entragues  (who  has  property  here),  who  had  employed  me 
as  an  arpenteur^  to  meafure  their  fields,  in  order  to  double  their  taxes.     My  papers 
being  in  Englifh  faved  me.     They  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  I  was  not  an  Eng. 
Kfhman — only  a  pretended  one ;    for  they  fpeak  fuch  a  jargon  themfelves,  that  their 
^ears  were  not  -good  enough  to  difcover  by  my  language  that  I  was  an  undoubted  fo- 
reigner.    Their  finding  no  maps,  or  plans,  nor  any  thing  that  they  could  convert  by 
fuppofition  to  a  cadaflre  of  their  parifh,  had  its  efFeft,  as  I  could  fee  by  their  manner, 
for  they  converfed  entirely  in  Patois.     Perceiving,  however,  that  they  were  not  fatif- 
fied,  and  talked  much  of  the  Count  d'Entragues,  I  opened  a  bundle  of  letters  that  were 
fealed — thefe,  gentlemen,  are  my  letters  of  recommendation  %o  various  cities  of  France 
and  Italy,  open  which  you  pleafe,  and  you  will  find,  for  they  are  written  in  French, 
that  I  am  an  honefl  Englifhman,  and  not  the  rogue  you  take  me  for.     On  this  they 
held  a  frefh  confultation  and  debate,  which  ended  in.  my  favour;  they  refufed  to  open 
the  letters,  prepared  to  leave  me,  faying,  that  my  numerous  queftions  about  lands, 
and  meafuring  a  field,  while  I  pretended  to  come  after  volcanoes,  ha^  raifed  great  fut 
picions,  which  they  obferved  were  natural  at  a  time  when  it  was  known  to  a  certainty 
that  the  Queen,  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  the  Count  d'Entragues  were  in  a  confpiracy 
*  againfl  the  Vivarais.     And  thus,  to  my  entire  fatisfadion,  they  wifl^ed  me  a  good  night, 
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and  left  me  to  jhe  bugs^  which  fwarmed  in  the  bed  like  flies  in  a  honey-pot.  I  had  a 
narrow  efcape~it  would  have  been  a  delicate  fituation  to  have  been  kept  prifoner  pro- 
bably  in  fome  common  gaol,  or,  if  not,  guarde4  at  my  own  expence,  while  they  lent  a 
courier  to  Paris  for  orders.-; 20  miles. 

The  20th.  The  fame  impofmg  mountainous  features  continue  to  Villeneuve  de  Berg. 
The  road,  for  half  a  mile,  leads  under  an  immenfe  mafs  of  bafaltic  lava,  -un  into  con- 
figurations of  various  forms,  and  refting  on  regular  columns ;  this  vaft  range  bulges  in 
the  centre  into  a  fort  of  promontory.  The  height,  form,  and  figures,  and  the  decifive 
volcanic  cbarader  the  whole  mafs  has  taken,  render  it  a  moft  interefting  fpeftacle  to  the 
learned  and  unlearned  eye.  Juft  before  Aubenas,  miftaking  the  road,  which  is  not  half 
finifhed,  I  had  to  turn ;  it  was  on  the  flope  of  the  declivity,  and  very  rare  that  any  wall 
or  defence  is  found  againfl:  the  precipices.  My  French  mare  has  an  ill  talent  of  back- 
ing too  freely  when  fhe  begins :  unfortunately  fhe  e5cercifed  it  at  a  moment  of  imminent 
danger,  and  backed  the  chaife,  me  and  herfelf  down  the  precipice  ;  by  great  good  luck, 
there  vi'as  at  the  fpot  a  fort  of  flielf  of  rock,  that  made  the  immediate  fall  not  more  than 
five  feet  direft.  I  leaped  out  of  the  chaife  in  the  moment,  and  fell  unhurt :  the  chaife 
was  overthrown  and  the  mare  on  her  fide,  entangled  in  the  harnefs,  which  kept  the 
<:arriage  from  tumbling  down  a  precipice  of  fixty  feet.  Fortunately  fhe  lay  quietly,  for 
had  (he  ilruggled  both  muft  have  fallen.  I  called  fome  lin^e'burners  to  my  affiftance, 
who  were  with  great  difficulty  brought  to  fubmit  to  diredions,  and  not  each  purfue 
his  own  idea  to  the  certain  precipitation  of  both  mare  and  chaife.  We  extricated  her 
imhurt,  fecured  the  chaife,  and  then,  with  ftill  greater  difficulty,  regained  the  road  with 
bath.  This  was  by  far  the  narroweft  efcape  I  have  had.  A  bleffed  country  for  a 
broken  limb— confinement  for  fix  weeks  or  two  months  at  the  Cheval  Blanc,  at  Au- 
benas, an  inn  that  would  have  been  purgatory  itfelf  to  one  of  my  hogs :  alone-— without 
relation,  friend,  or  fervant,  and  not  one  perfon  in  fixty  that  fpeaks  French.  Thanks 
to  the  good  providence  that  preferved  me !  What  a  fituation— 1  flixKlder  at  the  reflec* 
tionmore  than  I  did  falling  into  the  jaws  of  the  precipice.  Before  I  got  from  the  place 
there  were  feven  men  about  me,  I  gave  them  a  3  livre  piece  to  drink,  which  for  fome 
time  they  refufed  to  accept,  thinking,  with  unaffefted  modefty,  that  it  was  too  much. 
At  Aubeans  repaired  the  harnefs,  and,  leaving  that  place,  viewed  the  filk  millfi,  which  are 
confiderable.  Reach  Villeneuve  de  Berg.  I  was  immediately  hunted  out  by  the  milice 
bourgeoife.  Where  is  your  certificate  ?  •  Here  again  the  old  objeaioa  that  my  fea- 
tures and  perfon  were  not  defcribed.  Your  papers  ?  The  importance  of  the  cafe, 
they  faid,  was  great :  and  they  looked  as  big  as  if  a  marfhars  batton  Was  in  hand. 
They  tormented  me  with  an  hundred  queftions;  and  then  pronounced  that  I  was  a 
fufpicious  lookmg  perfon.  They  could  not  conceive  why  a  Suffolk  farmer  could  travel 
into  the  Vivarais.  Never  had  they  heard  of  any  perfon  travelling  for  agriculture ! 
They  would  take  my  paflport  to  the  hotel  de  ville**^have  the  permanent  council  affem* 
bled— and  place  a  centinel  at  my  door.  I  told  them  they  might  do  what  they  pleafed, 
provided  they  did  not  prohibit  my  dinner,  as  I  was  hungry  ;k  they  then  departed.  In 
about  half  an  hour  a  gentleman-like  man,  a  Croix  de  St,  Louis  came,  a(ked  me  fome 
queftions  vefry  politely,  and  feenied  not  to  conclude  that  Maria  Antonietta  and  Arthur 
Young  were  at  this  moment  in  any  very  dangerous  confpiracy.  He  retired,  faying,  he' 
hoped  I  feould  not  meet  with  any  difficulties.  In  another  half  hour  a  foldiet:  came  to 
conduft  me  to  the  hotel  de  ville;  where  I  found  the  council  affeinbled  ;  a  good  many 
queftions  were  afked ;  and  fome  exprefflions  of  furprife  that  an  Engliih  farmer  (hould 
travel  fo  far  for  agriculture— they  had  never  heard  of  fuch  a  thing  ;  but  all  was  in  a 
polite  liberal  manner  ^  and  though  travelling  for  agriculture  was  as  new  to  them,  as  if 
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it  had  been  like  the  antient  philofopher's  tour  of  the  world  on  a  cow's  back,  and  K? ii^  - 
on  the  milk ;  yet  they  did  not  deem  any  thing  in  my  recital  improbable,  figned  my 
paflport  very  readily,  affured  me  of  every  afSftance  and  civility  I  might  want,  and  dif- 
mifftd  me  with  the  politenefs  of  gentlemen.     I  defcribed  my  treatment  at  Thuytz,, 
which  they  loudly  condemned.     I  took  this  opportunity^  to  beg  to  know  where  that 
Pradel  was  to  be  found  in  this  country,  of  which  Oliver  de  Serres  was  feigneur,  the 
well  known  French  writer  on  agriculture  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.     They  at  once 
pointed  out  of  the  window  of  the  room  we  were  in  to  the  houfe,  which  in  Villeneuve- 
de  Berg  belonged  to  him,  and  informed  me  that  Pradel  was  within  a  league.     As  this 
was  an  objeft  I  had  noted  before  I  came  to  France,  the  information  gave  me  no  flight 
fatisfadipn.     The  mayor,  in  the  courfe  of  the  examination,  prefented  me  to  a  gentle* 
man  who  had  tranflated  Sterne  into  French,  but  who  did  not  fpeak  Englifli :  on  my 
return  to  the  auberge  I  found  that  this  was  Monf.  de  Boifliere,  avocat  general  of  the 
parliament  of  Grenoble.     I  did  not  care  to  leave  the  place  without  knowing  fomething 
more  of  one  who  had  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  attention  to  Englifh  literature ;  and  I 
wrote  to  him  a  note,  begging  permiflion  to  have  the  pleafure  of  fome  converfation  withj 
a  gentleman  who  had  made  our  inimitable  author  fpeak  the  language  of  a  people  be- 
loved fo  well.     Monf.  de  Boifliere  came  to  me  immediately,  conduced  me  to  his  houfe,. 
introduced  me  to  his  lady  and  fome  friends,  and  as  I  was  much  interefted  concerning^ 
Oliver  de  Serres,  he  offered  to  take  a  walk  with  me  ^o  Pradel.     It  may  eafily  be  fup-- 
pofed  that  this  was  too  much  to  my  mind  to  be  refufed,  and  few  evenings  have  been 
more  agreeably  fpent.     I  regarded  the  refidence  of  the  great  parent  of  French  agricul- 
ture^ and  who  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  firft  writers  on  the  fubjed  that  had  thea 
appeared  in  the  world,  with  that  fort  of  veneration,  which  thofe  only  can  feel  who  have 
addifted  themfelves  fl;rongly  to  fome  predominant  purfuit,  and  find  it  in  fuch  moments 
indulged  in  its  moft  exquifite  feelings.     Two  hundred  years  after  his  exertions,  let  me 
do  honour  to  his  memory,  he  was  an  excellent  fanner,  and  a  true  patriot,  and  would 
not  have  been  fixed  on  by  Henry  IV.  as  his  chief  agent  in  the  great  projeft  of  intro- 
ducing the  culture  of  filk  in  France,  if  he  had  not  poffefled  a  confiderable  reputation  j 
a  reputation, well  earned,  fince  pofterity  has  confirmed  it.     The  period  of  his  practice 
is  too  remote  to  g^n  any  thing  more  than  a  general  outline  of  what  may  now-  be  fup* 
pofed  to  have  been  his  farm.     The  bafis  of  it  is  limeflone ;  there  is  a  great  oak  wood 
near  the  chateau,  and  many  vines,  with  plenty  of  mulberries,  fome  apparently  old 
enough  to  have  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  the  venerable  genius  that  has  rendered 
the  ground  claflic.      The  eftate  of  Pradel,  which  is  about  50CO  livres  (21 81.   15s.)  a 
year,  belongs  at  prefent  to  the  Marquis  of  Mirabel,  who  inherits  it  in  right  of  his  wife,; 
as  the  defcendant  of  De  Serres.     I  hope  it  is  exempted  for  ever  from  all  taxes ;  he 
whofe  writings  laid  the  foundation  for  the  improvement  of  a  kingdom,  fliould  leave  to 
bis  pofl:erity  fome  marks  of  his  country  men's  gratitude.     When  the  prefent  bifliop  of 
Siileron  was  fliewn  likeme,  the  farm  of  De  Serres,  he  remarked,  that  the  nation  ought 
tQ  ered  a  ftatue  to  his  memory.     The  fentiment  is  not  without  merit,  though  no  more 
than  commc^n  fnuff>box  chat ;  but  if  this  bifliop  has  a  well  cultivated  farm  in  his  hands 
it  does  him  honour.     Supped  with  Monf.  and  Madame  de  Boifliere,  &Ci  and  had  the 
pleafure  of  an  agreeable  and  interefting  converfation.— —2 1  miles. 

The  21ft.  Monf.  de  Boifliere,  wifliing  to  have  my  advice  in  the  improvement  of  a. 
farm,  which  he  has  taken  into  his  hands,  fix  or  feven  miles  from  Berg,  in  my  road  to 
Viviers,  accompanied  me  thither.  I  advifed  him  to  form  one  well  executed  and  well 
improved  inclofure  every  year — to  finifti  as  he  advances,  and  to  do  well  what  he  at- 
tempts to  do  at  all }.  aod  I  cautioned  him  againft  the  common  abufe  of  that  excellent 
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Imfbandryy  paring  and  burning.  I  fufpefb^  however,  that  his  homme  d'aflaire  will  be 
too  potent  for  the  Englim  traveller.  I  hope  he  has  received  the  turdltp-feed  I  fent  him. 
Dine  at  Viviers,  and  pafs  the  Rhone.  After  the  wretched  inns  of  the  Vivarais,  dirt^ 
filth,  bugs,  and  ftarving,  ^to  arrive  at  the  hotel  de  Monfieur,  at  Montilimart,  a  great 
and  excellent  inn,  was  foniething  like  the  arrival  in  France  from  Spain :  the  contrail  is 
finking;  and  I  feemed  to  hug  myfelf,  that  I  was  again  in  a  chriftian  country,  among  the 
Milors  Ninchitreas,  and  my  Ladi  Bettis,  of  Monf,  Chabot.— — 23  miles. 

The  2 2d.  Having  a  letter  to  Monf.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  the  cebrated  naturalift,  who 
has  favoured  the  world  with  many  important  works  on  volcanoes,  afe'roftation,  and  vari« 
ous  other  branches  of  natural  hiftory,  I  had  the  fatisfaftion,  on  enquiring,  to  find,  that 
be  was  at  Montilimart ;  and,  waiting  on  him,  perceived  that  a  man  of  diftinguifhed 
merit  was  handfomely  lodged,  with  every  thing  about  him  that  indicated  an  eafy  £Dr. 
tune.  He  received  me  with  the  frank  politenefs  inherent  in  his  charafler;  introduced 
me,  on  the  fpot,  to  a  Monf.  PAbbe  Berenger,  who  refided  near  his  country-feat,  and 
was,  he  faid,  an  excellent  cultivator  j  and  likewife  to  another  gentleman,  whofe.tafte 
had  taken  the  fame  good  dire£lion.  In  the  evening  Monf.  Faujas  took  me  to  call  on  a 
female  friend,  who  was  engaged  in  the  fame  enquiries,  Madame  Cheinet,  whofe  hufband 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Aflembly ;  if  he  have  the  good  luck  to  find  at  Verfailles 
fome  other  lady  as  agreeable  as  her  he  has  left  at  Montilimart,  his  mifTion  will  not  be  a 
barren  one ;  and  he  may  perhaps  be  better  employed  than  in  voting  regenerations.  This 
lady  accompanied  us  in  a  walk  for  viewing  the  environs  of  Montilimart ;  and  it  gave 
me  no  fmall  pleafure  to  find,  that  fhe  was  an  excellent  farmerefs,  pradlifes  confiderably, 
and  had  the  goodnefs  to  atifwer  many  of  my  enquiries,  particularly  in  the  culture  of 
filk.  I  was  fo  charmed  with  the  naivet^  of  charafber,  and  pleafing  converfation  of 
this  very  agreeable  lady,  that  a  longer  flay  here  would  have  been  delicious— —but  the 
plough ! 

The  23d.  By  appointment  accompanied  Monf,  Faujas  to  his  country-feat  and  farm  at 
rOriol,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Montilimart,  where  he  is  building  a  good  houfe.  I  was 
j)leafed  to  find  his  farm  to  amount  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  feptercs  of  land :  I  fhould 
have  liked  it  better,  had  it  not  been  in  the  hands  of  a  metayer.  Monf.  Faujas  pleafes 
me  much ;  the  livelinefs,  vivacity,  phlogiflon  of  his  charader,  do  not  run  into  pertnefs, 
foppery,  or  aflfe£bition ;  he  adheres  fteadily  to  a  fubjed ;  and  fhews,  that  to  clear  up 
any  dubious  point,  by  the  attrition  of  different  ideas  in  converfation,  gives  him  pleafure; 
not  through  a  vain  fluency  of  colloquial  powers,  but  for  better  underftanding  a  fubjed. 
Monf.  Abbe  Berenger,  and  another  gentleman,  pafTed  the  next  day  at  Monf.  Faujas': 
we  walked  to  the  Abbe's 'farm.  He  is  of  the  good  order  of  beings,  and  pleafes  me 
much ;  cure  of  the  parifh,  and  prefident  of  the  permanent  council.  He  is  at  prefent 
warm  on  a  projeft  of  re-unitmg  the  proteftants  to  the  church ;  fpoke^  with  great  plea- 
fure, of  having  perfuaded  them,  on  occafion  of  the  general  thankfgiving  for  the  efta- 
blifhmcnt  of  liberty,  to  return  thanks  to  God,  and  fmg  the  Te  Deum  in  the  catholic 
church,  in  common,  as  brethren,  which,  from  confidence  in  his  charafter,  they  did. 
He  is  firmly  perfuaded,  that,  by  both  parties  giving  way  a  little,  ahd  foftening  or  re- 
irenchiflg  reciprocally  fomewhat  in  points  that  are  difagreeable,  they  may  be  brought 
together.  The  idea  is  fo  liberal,  that  I  queftion  it  for  the  muhitude,  who  are  never 
governed  by  reafon,  but  6y  trifles  and  ceremonies, — and  who  are  ufually  attached  to 
their  religion,  in  proportion  to  the  abfurdities  it  abounds  with.  I  have  not  the  leafl 
doubt  but  the  mob  in  England  would  be  much  more  fcandalized  at  parting  laith  the 
creed  of  St.  Athanafius,  than  the  whole  bench  of  bifhops,  whofe  illumination  would 
perhaps  refled  corredly  that  of  the  throne.      Monf.  T  Abbe  Berenger  has  prepared  a 
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memorial,  which  is  ready  to  be  prefented  to  the  National  AfTetnbly^  propofiitg  and  «kw 
plaining^this  ideal  union^cf  the  two  religions ;  and  be  had  the  plan  of  adding  a  ciaufe,. 
propofing  that  the  clei^  Ihould  have  perimffion  to  marry.  He  was  convinced  that  it 
would  be  for  the  intereft  of  morals,  and  much  for  that  of  the  nation,  that  the  clergy 
fliould  not  be  an  infulated  body,  but  holding  by  the  fame  interefts  and  conne£kions  as 
other  people*  He  remarked,  that  the  life  of  a  cure,  and  efpecially  in  the  country,  ie 
melancholy^  and,  knowing  my  paflion,  obferved,  that  a  man  could  never  be  fo  good  a 
former,  on  any  pofleifion  he  might  have,  excluded  from  being  fucceeded  by  his  chiU 
dren.  He  ^ewed  me  his  memoir,  and  I  was  pleafed  to  find  that  there  is  at  prefent 
great  harmony  between  the  two  religions,  which  muft  be  afcribed  certainly  to  fucn  good 
cures.  The  number  of  proteftants  is  very  confiderable  in  this  neighbourhood.  F 
ftrenuoufly  contended  for  the  infertion  of  the  claufe  refpefting  marriage;  aflured  himy 
that  at  fttch  a  moment  as  this,  it  would  do  all  who  were  concerned  in  this  memorial  the 
greatefl:  credit ;  and  that  they  ought  to  confider  it  as  a  demand  of  the  rights  of  huma- 
nity, violently,  injurionfty,  and  relative  to  the  nation,  impolitically  with-held.  Tefter-- 
day,  in  going  with  Monfl  Faujas,  we  pafled  a  congregation  of  proteftantSy  aflTembled,. 
Druid  like,  under  five  or  fix  fpreading  oaks,  to  offer  their  thankfgiving  to  the  great 
Parent  of  theii*  happbe&  and  hope.  In  fuch  a  climate  as  this,  is  it  not  a  worthier  tern* 
pie,  built  by  the  great  hand  they  revere,  than  one  of  brick  and  mortar  t  This  was  one 
of  the  richeft  dayv  I  have  enjoyed  in  France ;  we  had  a  long  and  truly  farming  dinner ; 
drank  a  TAnglois  fuccefs  taTHs  plough  ;  and  had  fo  much  agricultural  converfation,, 
that  I  wiflied  for  my  farming  friends  in  Suffolk  to  partake  of  my  fatisfa£Hon.  If  Monf.* 
Faujas  de  Sf«Fond  come  to  England,  as  he  gives  me  hopes,  lihall  introduce  him  to 
them  with  pteafure.     In  the  evenkig  return  to  MontiHmart.-— «— 30 miles^ 

The  25#u  To  Chateau  Rochemaur,'  acrois  the  Rhone.  It  is  fituated  on  a  bafaltick^ 
rock,  nearly  perpendicular,  with  every  columnal  proof  of  its  volcanic  origin.  Seir 
Monl.  Faujas's  Rccherches,  In.  the  afternoon  to  Piere  Latte^  through  a  country  fteril, . 
unimerefting,  and  far  inferior  to  the  environs  of  Montiliniart.-<— -«22  miles... 

The  26ti!u  To  Orange,  the  country  not  much  better ;  a  range  of  mountains  to  the: 
left:  fee  nothing  of  the  Rhone*      At  that  town  there  are  remains  of  a  large  Roman 
buiWing,  feventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  called.a  circus,  of  a  triumphal  arch,  which,  though . 
a  good  deal  decayed,  manifeds,  in  its  remains,  no  ordinatry  decoration,  and  a  pavement 
in  the  houfe  of  a  poor  perfon,  which  is  very  perfefl  and  beautiful,  but  much  inferior  la 
-  that  of  Nifmes.     The  vent  de  bize  has  blown  flrongly  for  feveraldays,  with  a  clear 
iky,  tampering  the  heats,  which  are  fometimes  fultry  and  opprelfive  j  it  may^  for  what=^ 
I  know,  be  wholefome  to  French  conAitutions,  but  it  is  dreadful  to  mine ;  I  found  my^ 
felw^  very  indifferent,  and,  as  if  I  were  going  to  be  ill,  a  new  and  unufual  fenfation  over 
my  whole  body :  never  dreaming  of  the  wind,  I  knew  not  what  to  attribute  it  to,  tut  i 
my  complaint  coming  at  the  hme  time,  puts  it  out  of  doubt ;  befides,  inftind  now, 
much  more  than  reafon,  n»akes  me  guard  as  much  as  I  can  againfl:  it.     At  four  or  five 
in  the  morning  it  is  fo  cold  that  no  traveller  ventures  out.     It  is  more  penetratingly 
drying  than  I  had  any  conception  of;  other  winds  flop  the  cutaneous  perfpiration  {  but 
this  piercing  through  the  body  ieems,  by  its  fenfation,  to  dry  up  all  the  interior  bumi* 
dity.— -ao  miles. 

The  37th.  To  Avignon. «- Whether  it  were  becaufe  I  had  read  mikh  of  this  town  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  middle  ages,  or  becaufe  it  had  been  the  refidence  of  the  Popes,  or 
more  probably  from  the  ftill  more  interefting  memoirs  which  Petrarch  has  left  concern- 
ing ir,  in  poems  that  will  lad  as  long  as  Italian  elegance  and  human  feelings  fhall  exift, 
I  know  aot-*4>ut  i  i^roached  the  place  with  a  fort  of  intereft^  attention,  and  expect- 
ancy,^ 
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«ncy,  that  few  towns  have  kindled.  Laura's  tomb  is  in  the  church,  of  the  Cordeliers  j 
ft  is  nothing  but  a  ftone  in  the  pavement,  with  a  figure  engraven  on  it  parrly  effaced, 
furroonded  by  an  infcription  in  Gothic  letters,  ai^d.  another  in  the  wall  adjo?ninp,  with 
the  armorial  of  the  family  of  Sade.  How  incredible  is  the  power  of  great  talents,  when 
employed  ia  delineating  paffions  common  to  the  human  race  !  How  many  millions  of 
women,  fair  as  Laura,  have  been  beloved  as  tenderly — but  wanting  a  Petrarch  to  illus* 
trate  the  paffion,  have  lived  and  died  in  oblivion !  whilft  his  lines,  net  written  to  die^ . 
conduft  thoufands  under  the  impulfe  of  feelings,  which  genius  only  can  excite,  to  min^ 
gle  ia  idea  their  melancholy  figbs  with  thofe  of  the  poet  who  confecrated  thefe  remuins 
to  immortality !  There  is  a  monument  of  the  brave  Crillon  in  the  fame  church ;  and  I 
Ikw  other  churches  and  pidures— but  Petrarch  and  Laura  are  predominant  at  Avignon. 

19  miles. 

The  aSth.  Wait  upon  Pere  Brouillony,  provincial  vifitor,  who,  with  great  politenefs, 
procured  me  the  information  I  wifhed,  by  introducing  me  to  fome  gentlemen  converfaut 
in  agriculture.  *  From  the  rock  of  the  legate's  palace,  there  is  one  of  the  fined  views 
of  the  windings  of  the  Rhone  that  is  to  be  feen:  it  forms  two.  confiderable  iflands^  > 
which,  with  the  reft  of  the  plain,  richly  watered,  cultivated,  and  covered  with  mulber- 
ries, olives,  and  fruit-trees,  ha^h  an  interefting  boundary  in  the  mountains  of  Provence, 
Dauphine  and  Languedoc. — The  circular  road  fine.  I  was  (truck  with  the  refemblance 
between  the  women,  here  and  m  England,  It  did  not  at  once  occur  in  what  it  con- 
fifted;  but  it  is  their  caps;,  they  drefs  their  heads  quite  different  from  the  French 
women.  A  better  particularity,  is  there  being  no  wooden  (hoes  here,  nor,  as  I  have 
feen,.^  in  Provence  *;  I  have  often  complained  of  the  ftupid  ignorance  I  met  with  at 
tables  d'h6tes.  Here,  if  pofEble,  it  has  been  worfe  than  common.  The  politenefs  of 
the  French  is  proverbial,  but  it  never  could  arife  from  the  manners  of  the  claffes  tlut 
frequent  thefe  tables.  Not  one  time  in  forty  will  a  foreigner,  as  fuch,  receive  the  leafl: 
mark  of' attention.  The  only  political  idea  here  is,  that  if  the  Englifh  fhould  attack 
France,  they  have  a  million  of  men  in  arms  to  receive  them  j  and  their  ignorance  feems 
to  know  no  diftinftion  between  men  in  arms  in  their  towns  and  villages,  or  in  aftion 
without  the  kingdom.  They  conceive,  as  Sterne  obferves,  much  better  than  they  cora^ 
bine :  I  put  fome  queftions  to  them,  but  in  vain  :  I  afked,  if  the  union  of  a  rulty  fire- 
lock and  a  Burgeois  made  a  foklier? — I  aflced  them  in  which  of  their  wars  they  had 
wanted  men  ?  I  demanded,  whether  they  had  ever  felt  any  other  want  than  that  of  mo-  - 
ney  ?  and  whether  the  converfion  of  a  million  of  nven  into  the  bearers  of  mufquets 
would  make  money  more  plentiful  ?  I  aflced  if  perfonal  fervice  were  not  a  tax  ?  And 
wJiether  paying  the  tax  of  the  fervice  of  a  million  of  men  increafed  their  faculties  of 
paying  other  and  more  ufeful  taxes  ?  I  begged  ihem  to  inform  me,  if  the  regeneration 
of  the  kingdom,  which  had  put  arms  in  the  hands  of  a  million  of  mob,  had  rendered 
Ihduftry  more  produftive,  internal  peace  more  fecurc,  confidence  more  enlarged^  or 
credit  moreftable?  And  laftly,  I  affured  them,  that  (hould  the  Englifli  attack  them  at 
prefent,  they  would  probably  make  the  weakeft  figure  they  had  done  from  the  founda- 
tioii  of  their  monarchy:  but,  gentlemen,  the  Englifh,  in  fpite  of  the  example  you  fist 
them  in  the  American  war,  will  difdain  fuch  a  conduft  j  they  regret  the  conftitution  yoa 
are  forming,  becaufe  they  think  it  a  bad  one  —but  whatever  you  may  e{labli(h,'you  will 
have  no  interruption,  but  many  good  wiflies  from  your  neighbour.     It  was  all  in  vain; 

*  We  were,  like  you,  ftruck  i^ith  the  refemblance  of  the  women  at  Avignon  to  thofc  of  England,  but 
not  for  the  reaibn  you  gWe;  it  appeared  to  us  to  originate  from  tWr  complexions  being  naturally  fo  much 
better  than  that  of  the  other  French  women,  more  than  their  hcad-drcfv,  which  differs  as  much  fjrom  ours 
ai  it  does  from  the  French.    •*  Note  by  a  female  friend^*? 
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they  were  well  per fiiaded  their  government  was  the  beft  in  the  world ;  that  it  was,  a 
monarchy,  and  no  republic,  for  which  I  contended :  and  that  the  Englifli  thought  fa 
too,  becaufe  they  would  unqueftionably  aboliih  their  houfe  of  lords,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
which  accurate  idea  I  left  them.— In  the  evening  to  Lille,  a  town  which  has  loft  its  name 
.  in  the  world,  in  the  more  fplendid  fame  of  Vauclufe.  There  can  hardly  be  met  with  a 
richer,  or  better  cultivated  traft  of  fixteen  miles ;  the  irrigation  is  fuperb.  Lille  is  moft 
agreeably  fituated.  On  coming  to  the  verge  of  it  I  found  fine  plantations  of  elms,  with 
delicious  ftreams,  bubbling  over  pebbles  on  either  fide;  well  dreffed  people  were  en- 
joying the  evening  at  a  fpot,  which  I  had  conceived  to  be  only  a  mountainous  village. 
It  was  a  fort  of  fairy  fcene  to  me-  Now,  thought  I,  how  deteftable  to  leave  all  this  fine 
wood  and  water,  and  entera  nafty,  b^garly,  walled,  hot,  ftinking  town,  one  of  the 
contrafls  moft  ofFenfive  to  my  feelings  ?  What  an  agreeable  furprife,  to  find  the  inn 
without  the  town,  in  the  midft  of  the  fcenery  I  had  admired  !  and  more  fo,  a?  it  was 
cheap,  and  the  accommodations  good.  I  walked  on  the  banks  of  this  claffic  ftream  for 
an  hour,  with  the  moon  gazing  on  the  waters,  that  will  run  for  ever  in  mellifluous  po- 
etry :  retired  to  fiip  on  the  moft  exquifite  trout  and  craw  fifh  in  the  world.  To-morrow 
to  the  famed  origin. 16  miles. 

The  29th.  1  am  delighted  with  the  environs  of  Lille ;  beautiful  roads,  well  planted, 
furround  and  pafs  off  in  different  direftions,  as  if  from  a  capital  town,  umbrageous 
■enough  to  form  promenades  againft  a  hot  fun,  and  the  river  is  divided  into  fo  many 
ftreams,  and  ccnduOed  with  fo  much  attention,  that  it  has  a  delicious  effeft,  efpecially 
10  an  eye  that  recognifes  all  the  fertility  of  irrigation.  To  the  fountain  of  Vauclufe, 
which  is  juftly  faid  to  be  as  celebrated  almoft  as  that  of  Helicon.  Crofling  a  plain, 
which  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  or^e's  idea  of  Tempe ;  the  mountain  prefents  an  almoft  per- 
pendicular rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  an  immenfe  and  very  fine  cavern,  half  filled  with 
a  pool  of  ftagnant,  but  clear  water  j  this  is  the  famous  fountain  ;  at  other  feafons  it  fiils 
the  whole  cavern,  and  boils  over  in  a  vaft  ftream  among  rocks ;  its  bed  now  marked 
by  vegetation.  At  prefent  the  water  gulhes  out  two  hundred  yards  lower  down,  from 
beneath  maffes  of  rock,  and  in  a  very  fmall  diftance  forms  a  confiderable  river,  which 
almoft  immediately  receives  deviations  by  art  for  mills  and  irrigation.  On  the  fummit 
of  a  rock  above  the  village,  but  much  below  the  mountain,  is  a  ruin,  called,  by  the  poor 
people  here,  the  chateau  of  Petrarch — who  tell  you  it  was  inhabited  by  Monf.  Petrarch 
and  Madame  Laura.  The  fcene  is  fublime ;  hut  what  renders  it  truly  interefting  to 
our  feelings,  is  the  celebrity  which  great  talents  have  given  it.  The  power  of  rocks, 
and  water,  and  mountains,  even  in  their  boldeft  features,  to  arreft  attention,  and  fiH  the 
bolbm  wiih  feniations  that  banifli  the  infipid  feelings  of  common  life — holds  not  of  ina- 
nimate nature.  To  give  energy  to  fuch  fenfations,  it  muft  receive  animation  from  the 
creative  touch  of  a  vivid  fancy  :  defcribed  by  the  poet,  or  connedled  with  the  refidence, 
aftions,  purfuits,  or  paflions  of  great  geniufes  j  it  lives,  as  it  were,  perfonified  by  ta- 
lents, and  commands  the  intereft  that  breathes  around  whatever  is  confecrated  by  fame. 
To  Orgon.  Quit  the  Pope's  territory,  by  croffing  the  Durance ;  there  view  the  fkele- 
ton  of  the  navigation  of  Boifgelin,  the  work  of  the  archbiftiop  of  Aix,  a  noble  projefl:, 
and,  where  finifhed,  perfeftly  well  executed  ;  a  hill*  is  pierced  by  it  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  a  work  that  rivals  the  greateft  fimilar  exertions.  It  has,  however,  flood  ftill  many 
years  for  want  of  money.  The  vent  de  t)ize  gone,  and  the  heat  increafed,  the  wind 
now  S.  W.,  my  health  better  to  a  moment,  which  proves  how  pernicious  that  wind  is, 
«ven  in  Auguft. 20  miles. 

The  30th.  I  forgot  to  obferve  that,  for  a  few  days  paft,  I  have  been  peftered  with  all 
the  mob  of  the  country  fliooting :  one  would  think  that  every  rufty  gun  in  Provence  is 
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at  work,  killing  all  forts  of  birds ;  the  (hot  has  fallen  five  or  fix  limes  in  my  chaife  and 
about  my  ears.  The  National  Aflembly  have  declared  that  every  man  has  a  right  to 
kill  game  on  his  own  land ;  and  advancing  this  maxim  fo  abfurd  as  a  declaration,  though 
fo  wife  as  a  law,  without  any  ftatute  or  provifion  to  fecure  the  right  of  the  game  to  the 
poffeflfor  of  the  foil,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  vote,  have,,  as  I  am  every  where  in- 
formed, filleci  all  the  fields  of  France  with  fportfmen  to  a  great  detriment.  The  fame 
efFefts  haye  flowed  from  declarations  of  right  relative  to  tythes,  taxes,  feudal  rights,  &c. 
In  the  declarations,  conditions  and  compenfations  are  talked  of;,  but  an  unruly,  ungo- 
yemable  multitude  feize  the  benefit  of  the  abolition,  and  laugh  at  the  obligations  or  re. 
compenfe.  Out  by  day  break  for  Salon,  in  order  to- view  the  Crau,  one  of  the  moft 
Angular  diftrifts  in  France  for  its  foil,  or  rather  want  of  foil;  being  apparently  a  region  o£ 
fea  flints,  yet  feeding  great  herds  of  fheep :  view  the  improvement  of  Monfieur  Paf- 
quali,  who  is  doing,  great  things,  but  roughly :  I  wiflied  to  fee  and  converfe  with  him^ 
but  unfortunately  he  was  abfent  from  Salon.   At  night  to  St.  Canta. — —46  miles. 

The  31ft.  To  Aix.  Many  houfes  without  glafs  windows.  The  women  with  men's 
hats,  and  no  wooden  flioes.  At  Aix  waited  on  Monf.  Gibelin,  celebrated  for  his  tranf- 
lations  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  and  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions.  He  received 
me  with  that  eafy  and  agreeable  politenefs  natural  to  his  charader.  He  took  every  me- 
thod in  his  power  to  procure  me  the  information  I  wanted,  and  engaged  to  go  with  me 
the  next  day  to  Tour  D'Aigues  to  wait  on  the  baron  of  that  name,  prefident  of  the 
parliament  of  Aix,  to  whom  alfo  I  had  letters;  and  whofe  eflays,  in  the  Trimefl:res-of 
the  Paris  Society  of  Agriculture,  are  among  the  moft  valuable  on  rural  oeconomics  ia 

that  work. 1 2  miles. 

September  ift.  Tour  d'Aigues  is  twenty  miles  north  of  Aix,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Durance,  which  we  crofled  at  a  ferry.     The  country  about  the  chateau  is  bold  and  hilly,. 
and  fwells  in  four  or  five  miles  into^rocky  mountains.     The  prefident  received  me  in  a. 
very  friendly  manner,  with  a  fimplicity  of  manners  that  gives  a  dignity  to  his  charader, 
void  of  affedation ;  he  is  very  fond  of  agriculture  and  planting.     The  afternoon  wa» 
paiTed  in  viewing  his  home-ferm,  and  his  noble  woods,  which  are  imcommoh  in  this. 
naked  province.     The  chateau  of  Tour  d*  Aigues,  before  much  of  it  was  accidentally 
confumed  by  fire,  muft  have  been  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  in  France ;  but  at  pre- 
fent  a  melancholy  fpedacle  is  left.  '  The  baron  is  an  enormous  fufFerer  by  the  revolu- 
tion ;  a  great  extent  of  country,  which  belonged  in  abfolute  light  to  his  anceftors,  was 
formerly  granted  for  quit-rents,  cens,  and  other  feudal  payments,  fo  that  there  is  no 
comparifon  between  the  lands  retained  and  thofe  thus  granted  by  his  family.     The  lof& 
of  the  droits  honorifiques  is  much  more  than  has  been  apparent,  as  it  is  an  utter  lofs  o£ 
all  influence ;  it  was  natural  to  look  for  fome  plain  and  fimple  mode  of  compenfation  ;. 
but  the  declaration  of  the  National  AfTembly  allows  none ;  and  it  is  feelingly  known  ia 
this  chateau,  that  the  folid  payments  which  the  AiTembly  have  declared  to  be  rachetable 
are  every  hour  falling  to  nothing,  without  a  fliadow  of  recompenfe.     The  people  are  in 
arms,  and  at  this  moment  very  unquiet.     The  fituation  of  the  nobility  in  this  country 
is  pitiable ;  they  are-under  apprehenfions  that  nothing  will  be  left  tliem,  but  fimply  fuch 
houfes  as  the  mob  allows  to  (land  unburnt ;    that  the  metayers  will  retain  their  farms 
without  paying  the  landlord  his  half  of  the  produce  i  and  that,  in  cafe  of  fuch  a  refufal, 
there  is  aSually  neither  law  nor  authority  in  the  country  to  prevent  it.     Here  is,  how- 
ever, in  this  houfe,  a  large  and  an,  agreeable  fociety,  and  cheerful  to  a  miracle,  confi- 
dering  the  times,  and  what  fuch  a  great  baron  is  lofing,  who  has  inherited  from  his  an* 
ceftors,  immenfe  poflTeffions,  now  fnttering  to  nothing  by  the  revolution.     This  chateau,. 
%lendid  eveain  ruinsj  the  venerable  woods,  park,  and  all  the  enfigns  of  family  and 
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command,  with  the  fortune,  and  even  the  lives  of  the  owners  at  the  mercy  of  anirmed  . 
rabble.     What  a  fpeftacle !    The  baron  has  a  very  fine  and  well  filled  library,  and 
one  part  of  it  totally  with  books  and  trafts  on  agriculture,  in  all  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rope.    His  colleftion  of  thefe  is  nearly  as  numerous  as  my  own. 20  miles. 

The  2d.  Monf.  Le  Prefident  dedicated  this  day  for  an  exicurfion  to  his  mountain* 
farm,  five  miles  oflF,  where  he  has  a  great  range,  and  one  of  the  fineft  lakes  in  Provence, 
two  thoufand  toifes  round,  and  forty  feet  deep.  Direftly  from  it  rifes  a  fine  mountain^ 
confiding  of  a  mafs  of  (hell  agglutinated  into  ftone ;  it  is  a  pity  this  hill  is  not  planted, 
as  the  water  wants  the  immediate  accompaniment  of  wood.  Carp  rife  to  25 ib.  and  eels 
to  i2lb.  (Note,  there  are  carp  in  the  lake  Bourgeat,  in  Savoy,  of  6olb.)  A  neigh* 
bouring  gentleman,  Monf.  Jouvent,  well  acquainted  with  the  agriculture  of  this  coun- 
try, accompanied  us,  and  fpent  the  reft  of  the  day  at  the  caftie.  I  had  much  valuable 
information  from  the  Baron  deTour  d'Aigues,  this  gentleman,  and  from  Monf.  IWbbe 

de ,  1  forget  his  name.     In  tlis  evening  I  had  fome  converfation  on  houfe-k?ep« 

ing  with  one  of  the  ladies,  and  found,  among  other  articles,  that  the  wages  of  a  gardener 
are  3C0  livres(i3l.  12s.  6d.);  a  common  man  fervant,  150  I'vres  (7I.);  a  Bourgeois 
cook,  75  to  00  livres  (90  livres  are  jl.  i8s.  qd.);  a  houfe-maiJ,  60  to  70  livrcs 
(5I,  IS.  3d.)     Rent  of  a  good  houfe  for  a  Bourgeois  700  or  8x)  livres  (33I.)  ■ 
1(3  miles. 

The  3d.  Took  my  leave  of  Monf.  Tour  d'Aigues'  hofpitable  chateau,  and  returned 
with  Monf.  Gibelin  to  Aix.  20  miles. 

The  4th.  The  country  to  Marfeilles  is  all  mountainous,  but  much  cultivated  with 
vin-es  and  olives ;  it  is,  however,  naked  and  unintereftinc: ;  and  much  of  the  road  is 
left  in  a  fcandalous  condition  for  one  of  the  greateft  in  France,  not  wide  enough,  at 
places,  for  two  carnages  to  pafs  with  convenience.     What  a  deceiving  painter  is  the 

imagination! 1  had  read  I  know  not  what  lying  exaggerations  of  the  baftides  about 

Marlei  les  being  counted  not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thoufandf?J  with  anecdotes  of  Louia 
XIV.  adding  one  to  the  number  by  a  citadel.  I  have  feen  other  towns  in  France,  where 
they  are  mi^re  numerous:  and  the  environs  of  Montpellier,  without  external  commerce, 
are  as  highly  decorated  as  thofe  of  MarfeiUes  ;  yet  Mompellier  is  not  Angular.  The 
view  of  Marfeilles,  in  the  approach,  is  not  Itriking.  It  is  well  built  in  the  new  quarter^ 
but,  like  all  others,  in  the  old,  clofe,  ill  built,  and  dirty  ;  the  population^  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  throng  in  the  llreets,  is  very  great ;  I  have  met  with  none  that  exceeds 
it  in  this  refpeft.  I  went  in  the  evening  to  the  theatre,  which  is  new,  but  not  ftriking ; 
and  not  in  any  refpefl:  to  be  nameJ  with  that  of  Bourdeaux,  or  even  Nantes ;  nor  is 
the  general  magnificence  of  the  town  at  all  e^ual  to  Bourdeaux ;  the  new  buiklings  are 
neither  fo  extenfive,  nor  fo  good— the  number  of  fliips  in  the  port  not  to  be  compared, 
and  the  port  itfelf  is  a  horfe-pond,  compared^with  the  Garonne.— 20  miles. 

The  5th.  Marfeilles  is  abfolutely  exempt  from  the  reproaches  I  have  fo  often  caft  on 
others  for  want  of  newfpapers.  I  breakfafted  at  the  Cafe  d' Acajon  amidft  many.  De-' 
liver  my  letters,  and  receive  information  concerning  commerce ;  but  I  am  difappointed 
of  one  1  expeftedfor  Monf.!  Abbe  Raynal,  the  celebrated  author.  At  the  table  d'hote, 
the  Count  de  Mirabeau,  both  here  and  at  Aix,  a  topic  of  converfation  ;  I  expeded  to 
have  found  h  m  m^re  popular,  from  the  extravagancies  committed  in  his  favour  in  Pro- 
vence  and  at  Marfeilles ;  they  confider  him  merely  as  a  politician  of  great  abilities, 
whofe  principles  are  favourable  to  theirs;  as  to  his  private  character,  they  think  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and  affert,  that  they  had  much  rather  tru(l  to  a  rogue  of 
abilities,  than  put  any  confidence  in  an  honcft  man  of  no  talenis;  not,  however,  mean* 
ing  to  affert^  that  Monf.  de  Mirabeau  defervcd  any  fuch  appellation.     They  lay  he  has 
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an  eflate  in  Provence.  I  obferved,  that  I  was  glad  to  hear  he  had  property :  for  in 
fuch  revolutions,  it  was  a  neceffary  hold  on  a  man,  that  he  \vill  not  drive  every  thing 
to  confufion,  in  order  to  poffefs  a  confequente  and  importance  which  cannof  attend 
him  in  peaceable  and  quiet  times.  But  to  be  at  Marfeilles  without  feeing  Abbe  Ray- 
nal,  one  of  the  undoubted  precurfors  of  the  prefent  revolution  in  France,  would  be 
mortifying.  Having  no  time  to  wait  longer  for  letters,  I  took  the  refolution  to  intro- 
duce myfelf.  '  He  was  at  the  houfe  of  his  friend  Monf.  Bertrand.  I  told  the  Abbe  my 
fituation  :  and  with  thjft  eafe  and  pblitenefs  which  flows  fi-om  a  man's  knowledge  of 
the  world,  he  replied,  that  he  was  always  happy  to  be  of  ufe  to  any  gentleman  of  my. 
nation  ;  and,  turning  to  his  friend,  faid,  here  alfo  is  one.  Sir,  who  loves  the  Englifh, 
and  underftands  their  language.  In  converfmg  on  agriculture,  which  I  had  mentioned 
as  the  objeft  of  my  journey,  they  both  expreffed  their  furprife  to  find,  bv  accounts 
apparently  authentic,  that  we  imported  great  quantities  of  wheat,  inftead  or  exporting 
as'  we  formerly  did  ;  and  defired  to  know,  if  this  were  really  the  cafe,  to  what  it  was 
to  be  afcribed :  and  recurring,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  Mercure  de  France  for  a  ftate* 
ment  of  the  export  and  import  of  corn,  they  read  it  a^  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Young.  This  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  faying,  that  Iwas  the  perfon,  and  it  proved 
a  lucky  introduftion  ;  for  it  was  not  poffible  to  be  received  with  more  politenefs,  or 
with  more  offers  of  fervice  and  aflTiftance.  I  explained,  that  the  change  had  taken 
place  in  confequence  of  a  vaft  increafe  of  population,  a  caufe  ftill  increafmg  more  ra- 
pidly than  ever. — We  had  an  interefting  converfation  on  the  agriculture  of  France> 
and  on  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  which  they  both  think  going  on  badly ;  are 
convinced  of  the  neceflity  of  an  upper  houfe  in  the  legiflature,  and  dread  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  democratical  government,  which  they  deem  a  fpecies  of  re- 
public, ridiculous  for  fuch  a  kingdom  as  France.  I  faid  that  I  had  often  re« 
fle£ted  with  amazement,  that  Monfieur  Necker  did  not  affemble  the  ftates  in  fuch 
a  form,  and  under  fuch  regulations,  as  would  have  naturally  led  to  adopt  the 
conflitution  of  England,  free  from  the  few  faults  which  time  has  difcovered  in  it. 
On  which  Monf.  Bertrand  gave  me  a  pamplilet  he  had  publifhed,  addreffed  to  his 
friend  Abbe  Raynal,  propofing  feveral  circumftances  in  the  Englifh  conftitution  to  be 
adopted  in  that  of  France*  Monf.  PAbbe  Raynal  remarked,  that  the  American  revo- 
lution had  brought  the  French  one^in  its  train :  I  obferved,  that  if  the  refult  in  France 
ihould  be  liberty,  that  revolution  had  proved  a  blefling  to  the  world,  but  much  more 
fo  to  England  than  to  America.  This  they  both  thought  fuch  a  paradox,  that  I  explain* 
ed  it  by  remarking,  that  I  believed  the  profperity  which  England  had  enjoyed  fihce  the 
peace,  not  only  much  exceeded  that  of  any  other  fimilar  period,  but  alfo  that  of  any 
other  country,  in  any  period  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  the  European  monarchies  :  a 
h6t  that  was  fupported  by  the  increafe  of  population,  of  confumption,  of  induftry, 
of  navigation,  fhipping,  and  failprs  :  by  the  augmentation  and  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture, nianufaSures,  and  commerce ;  iaiid  in  ajjeculiar  mafs  and  aggregate,  flowing 
from  the  whole,  the  rifing  eafe  and  felicity  of  the  people.  I  mentioned  the  authentic 
documents  and  public  regjders  which  fupported  fuch  a  reprefentation ;  and  I  found, 
that  Abbe  Raynal,  who  attended  clofely  to  what  I  faid,  had  not  feen  or  heard  of 
thefe  circumftances,  in  which  he  is  not  lingular,  for  I  have  not  met"  with  a  fingle  per- 
fon in  France  acquainted  with  them ;  yet  they  nnqueftionably  form  one  of  the 
moft  remarkable  and  fmgular  experiments  in  the  fcience  of  politics  that  the  world  has 
feen  }  for  a  people  to  lofe  an  empire— thirteen  provinces,  ana  to  gain,  by  that  lofs,  an 
increafe  of  wealth,  felicity,  and  power !  When  will  the  obvious  conclufions,  to  be 
ilrawn  from  that  prodigious  event,  be  adopted  ?  that  all  tranfmarine^,  or  diftant  domi- 
voL.  iy«  <?  G  nions. 
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nions,  are  fcmrces  of  weaknefs^:  and  that  to  renounce  them  would  be  wifdom.  Ap- 
ply this  in  France  to  St.  Domingo,  in  Spain  to  Peru,  or  in  England  to  Bengal,  and 
mark  the  ideas  and  the  replies  that  are  excited.  I  have  no  doubt,  howevei',^  of  the 
faft.  1  complimented  him  on  his  generous  gift  to  the  fociety  of  agriculture  at  Paris, 
of  1 200  livres  for  a  premium ;  he  (aid  they  had  thanked  him,  not  in  the  ufual  form, 
by  the  fecretary  figning  alone,  but  had  every  one  prefent  figned  it.  He  faid,  that  he 
ihould  do  the  fame  by  the  academies  of  fciences  and  belles  leltres ;  and  he  has  given  the 
fame  fum  to  the  academies  at  Marfeilles,  for  a  premium  relative  to  their  commerce. 
He  faid  alfo,  that  he  had  formed  a  plan  he  fliould  execAite  when  he  has  faved  money 
enough,  which  is  to  expend,  by  means  of  the  fociety  of  agriculture,  1200  livres  a  year 
in  purchafing  models  of  all  the  ufeful  implements  of  hulbandry  to  be  found  in  other 
countries,  efpecially  in  England,  and  to  fpread  them  over  France.  The  idea  is  an  ex- 
cellent one,  and  merits  great  praife  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  queftioned,  whether  the  eflfedt  would 
anfwer  the  expence.  Give  the  tool  itfelf  to  a  farmer,  and  he  will  not  know  how  to 
uTe  it,  or  will  be  too  much  prejudiced  to  like  it ;  a  model  he  will  dill  lefs  take  trouble  to 
copy.  Gentlemen  farming  every  where  their  own  lands,  with  enthufiafm  and  paffion 
for  the  art,  would  apply  and  ufe  thofe  models  ;  but  I  fear  that  none  fuch  are  to  be 
found  in  France.  The  fpirit  and  purfuits  of  gentlemen  muft  be  changed  from  theic 
prefent  frivolous  turns,  before  any  fuch  thing  could  be  effefted.  He  approved  of  my 
recommending  turnips  and  potatoes ;  but  faid,  that  good  forts  were  wanted ;  and  men^^ 
tioned  a  trial  he  had  made  himfelf,  a  comparifon  of  the  Englifli  and  Proven9al  pota- 
toes  in  making  bread,  and  the  Engliih  produced  one-third  more  flour  than  the  French^ 
—Among  other  caufes  of  bad  hufbandry  in  France,  he  named  the  illegality  of  ufury  j 
at  prefent  moneyed  people  in  the  country  locked  it  up,  inftead  of  lending  it  for  im« 
provement.  Thefe  fentiments  of  a  juftly  celebrated'writer  do  him  honour  j  and  it  was 
pleafmg  to  me  to  find,  that  he  gave  attention  to  objects  which  have  almofl:  monopoli* 
2ed  mine ;  and  yet  more  fo  to  find,  that  though  not  young,  he  is  in  good  fpirits ;  and 
likely  to  live  many  years  to  enlighten  the  world  by  the  produdions  of  a  pen  that  has 
never  been  employed  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  fpeqies. 

The  8th.  To  Cuges.  For  three  or  four  miles  the  road  leads  through  rows  of  baft 
tides  and  walls ;  -it  is  made  of  powdered  white  ftone,  and  without  exception,  the 
moft  dufty  I  ever  faw ;  the  vines,  for  twenty  rods  on  each  fide,  were  like  a  dreifed 
head  ;  the  country  all  mountains  of  rock,  with  poor  pines. — Uninterefting  and  ugly  j 
the  plains,  of  no  great  breadth,  are  covered  with  vines  and  olives.  Meet  capers  firft 
at  Cuges.  At  Aubagne,  I  dined  on  fix  diOies,  not  bad,  a  defert,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine,  for  24s.  and  by  myfelf  too,  for  there  was  no  table  d'hote.  What  Monf.  Du^ 
tens  could  mean  by  calling  the  poft  houfe  at  Cuges  a  good  auberge,  is  inexplicable ;.. 
it  is  a  miferable  hole,  in  which  I  have  one  of  the  beft  rooms,  without  glais  to  the  win* 
dows. 21  miles. 

The  9th.  The  country  to  Toulon  is  more  interefling ;  the  mountains  are  bolder  f: 
the  fea  adds  to  the  view  ;  and  there  is  one  pafltage  among  the  rocks,  where  are  fub-* 
lime  features.  Nine-tenths  are  wafte  mountain,  and  a  wretched  country  of  pines,  box, 
and  miferable  aromatics,  in  fpite  of  the  climate.  Near  Toulon,  efpecially  at  Olioules^ 
there  are  pomegranates  in  the  hedges,  with  fruit  as  large  as  nonpareils ;  they,  have  a 
few  oranges  alfo.  The  bafon  of  Toulon  with  ranges  of  three  deckers,  and  other  large 
men  of  war,  with  a  quay  of  life  and  bufinefs,  are  fine.  The  town  has  nothing  that  de-* 
ferves,defcription  ;  the  great  and  only  thing  that  is  worth  feeing,  the  dock-yard^  I  could 
not  fee,  yet  I  had  letters ;  but  the  n^gulation  forbidding  it,  as  at  Breit^  all  applications 
were  vain*-        25  miles.  7 
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The  loth.  Lady  Craven  has  fenK  me  upon  a  wild  chafe  to  Hyeres — one  would 
think  this  country,  from  her's  and  many  other  defcriptions,  was  all  a  garden  ;  but  it 
has  been  praifed  much  beyond  its  merit.  The  vale  is  every  where  richly  cultivated, 
and  planted  with  olives  and  vines,  with  a  mixture  of  fome  mulberries,  figs,  and 
other  fruit  trees.  The  hills  are  either  rocks,  or  fprcad  with  a  poor  vegetation  of 
•evergreens,  pines,  lentifcus,  kc.  The  vale,  though  fcattered  with  white  baftide.s 
which  animate  the  fcene,  yet  betrays  that  poverty  in  the  robe  of  nature,  which  always 
oflFends  the  eye  where  olives  and  fruits  form  the  principal  cloathing.  Every  vie.w  is  • 
meagre,  on  comparifon  with  the  rich  foliage  of  our  northern  forefts.  The  only  fin- 
gular  features  are  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  ;  they  here  thrive  in  the  open  air,  are 
of  a  great  fize,  and  render  every  garden  interefting  to  thofe  who  travel  to  the  fouth  ; 
but  laft  winter's  froft  has  fhom  them  of  their  glory.  They  are  all  fo  nearly  deflroyed 
as  to  be  cut  almoft  to  the  root,  or  to  the  trunk,  but  are  in  general  (hooting  again.  I 
oonjedure  that  thefe  trees,,  even  when  in  health  and  foliage,  however  they  may  be 
feparately  taken,  add  but  little  to  the  general  efFed  of  a  view.  They  are  all  in  gardens, 
mixed  wfth  walls  and  houfes,  and  confequently  lofe  much  beauty  as  the  part  of  a 
landfcape.  Lady  Craven's  tour  fent  me  to  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  confolation, 
and  to  the  hills  leading  to  Monf.  Glapiere  de  St.  Tropes  ;  and  I  alked  for  father  Lau- 
rent, who  was,  however,  very  little  fenfible  of  the  honour  fhe  had  done  him.  The 
views  from  the  hills  on  both  (ides  of  the  town  are  moderate.  The  iflands  Portecroix, 
Pourcurolle,  and  Levant,  (theneareft  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  caufeway  and  falt- 
mar(h,  which  they  call  a  pond,)  the  bills,  mounts,  rocks,  all  are  naked.  The  pines 
that  fpread  on  fome  of  them  have  not  a  much  better  eflFeO:  than  gorfe.  The  verdure 
of  the  vale  is  hurt  by  the  hue  of  the  olives.  There  is  a  (ine  outline  to  the  views ;  but 
for  a  climate,  where  vegetation  is  the  chief  glory,  it  is  poor  and  meagre ;  and  does 
not  refre(h  the  imagination  with  the  idea  of  a  thick  (hade  againft  the  rays  of  an  ardent 
fun.  I  can  hear  of  no  cotton  in  Provence,  v/hich  has  been  reported  infeveral  books;  but 
the  date  and  piftachio  fucceed  :  the  myrtle  is  indigenous  every  where,  and  the  jafminum, 
commune,  and  fruticans.  In  ITfle  de  Levant  is  the  genifta  candeicens,  and  the  teu- 
-crium  herba  poma.  Returning  from  my  ride  to  the  hotel  de  Necker,  the  landlord 
worried  me  with  a  lift  of  Englifh  that  pafs  the  winter  at  Hyeres  ;  there  are  many  houfes 
built  for  letting,  from  two  to  fix  louis  a  month,  including  all  the  furniture,"  linen,  ne- 
ceflary  plate,  &c.  Mod:  of  thefe  houfes  command  the  profped  of  the  vale  and  the 
fea ;  and  if  they  do  not  feel  the  vent  de  bize,.  I  (hould  fuppofe  it  muft  be  a  fine  winter 
-climate.  In  December,  January,  and  February  perhaps  it  may  not  incommode  them, 
but  does  it  not  in  March  and  April  ?  There  is  a  table  d'hote,  very  well  ferved,  at  the 
hotel  de  Necker  in  winter,  at  4  livres  a-head  each  meal.  View  the  King's  garden  here, 
which  ms^  be  ten  or  twelve  acres,  and  nobly  produddve  in  all  the  fruits  of  the  climate,  * 
its  crop  of  oranges  only  lafl  year  was  21,000  livres  (91 81. 15s.)  Oranges  at  Hyeres 
have  produced  as  far  as  twro  louis. each  tree.  Dine  with  Monf.  de  St.  Cefaire,  who 
has  a  pretty  new  built  houfe,  a  noble  garden  walled  in,  and  an  eftate  around  it,  which" 
he  would  fell  or  let.  He  was  fo  obliging  as  to  give  me,  wjith  Dr.  Battaile,  much  ^fe- 
ful  information  concerning  the  agriculture  and  produce  of  this  country.  In  the  even- 
ing return  to  Toulon.    ■     34  miles. 

The  I  ith.  The  arrangement  of  my  journey  in  Italy  occupied /ome  attention.  I 
had  been^often  informed,  and  by  men  that  have  travelled  much  in  Italy,  that  I  muft 
not  think  of  going  thither  with  my  one-horfe  chaife.  To  watch  my  horfe  being  fed 
•would,  they  affured^  me,  take  up  abundantly  too  much  time,  and  if  it  were  omitted, 
with  refpeQ:  to  :ay,  as  well  as  oats,  both  would  be  equally  ftolen.    There  are  alfo  ; 
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parts  of  Italy  where  travelling  alone,  as  I  did,  would  be  very  unfafe,  from  the  number 
of  robbers  that  infeft  the  roads.  Perfuaded  by  the  opinions  of  perfons,  who  I  fup. 
pofe  muft  know  much  better  than  rayfelf,!  had  determined  to  fell  my  mare  and  chaife, 
and  tr;ivel  in  Italy  by  the  veturini,  who  are  to  be  had  it  feems  eve'ry  ^vhere,  and  at 
a  cheap  rate.  At  Aix  they  offered  me  for  both  20  louis  ;  at  Marfeilles,  eighteen  :  fo 
the  further  I  went  I  expefted  the  price  would  fmk ;  but  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  aubergiftes,  and  the  gar9ons  d'ccuries,  who  expedted  every  where  to  make  a  pro. 
perty  of  me,  I  had  it  drawn  into  the  ftreet  at  Toulon,  with  a  large  label,  written  a  ven- 
dre,  and  the  price  25  louis:  they  had  cofl:  me  at  Paris  32,  My  plan  fucceeded, 
and  I  fold  them  for  22  ;  they  had  brought  me  above  twelve  hundred  miles,  but  yet 
were  a  cheap-  bargain  to  an  officer  who  was  the  purchafer.  I  had  next  to  confider  the 
method  to  get  to  Nice;  and  will  it  be  believed,  that  from  Marfeilles  with  a  hundred 
thoufand  fouls,  and  Toulon  with  thirty  thoufand,  lying  in  the  great  road  to  Antibes, 
Nice,  and  Italy,  there  is  no  diligence  or  regular  voiture  ?  A  gentleman  at  the  table 
d'hote  affured  me,  they  alked  him  3  louis  for  a  place  in  a  voiture  to  Antibes,  and  to  wait 
till  fome  other  perfon  wpuld  give  three  more  for  another  feat.  To  a  perfon  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  infinity  of  machines  that  fly  about  England,  in  all  diredHons,  this  mufl: 
appear  hardly  credible.  .Such  great  cities  in  France  have  not  the  hundredth  part  of 
connexion  and  communication  with  each  other ,that  much  inferior  places  enjoy  with 
us  :  a  fure  propf  of  their  deficiency  in  confumption,  adivity,  and  animation.  A  gen- 
tleman  who  knew  every  part  of  Provence  well,  and  had  been  from  Nice  to  Toulon, 
by  fea,  advifed  me  to  take  the  common  barque,  for  one  day,  from  Toulon,  that  I 
might  at  leaft  pafs  the  ifles  of  Hyeres ;  I  told  him  I  had  been  at  Hyeres,  and  feen  the 
coaft.  1  had  feen  nothing,  he  faid,  if  1  had  not  feen  them,  and  the  coaft  from  the  fea, 
which  was  the  fineft  objeft  in  all  Provence ;  that  it  would  be  but  one  day  at  fea,  as  I 
might  land  at  Cavalero,  and  take  mules  for  Frejus ;  and  that  I  ihould  lofe  nothing, 
as  the  common  rout  was  the  fame  as  what  I  had  feen,  mountains,  vines,  and  olives^ 
His  opinion  prevailed,  and  I  fpoke  to  the  Captain  of  the  barque  for  my  pafldge  to  Ca- 
valero. 

The  1 2th.  At  fix  in  the  morning,  on  board  the  barque.  Captain  Jaffoirs,  of  An- 
'  tibes  ;  the  weather  was  cjelicious ;  and  the  paffage  out  of  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  and 
its  great  bafon,  beautiful  and  interefting.  Apparently  it  is  impoffible  to  imagine  a 
harbour  more  completely  fecure  and  land-locked.  The  inner  one,  contiguous  to  the 
quay,  is  large,  and  feems  formed  by  art ;  a  range  of  mole,  which  it  is  built  on,  fepa- 
rating  it  from  the  great  bafon.  Only  one  Ihip  can  enter  at  a  timd,  but  it  could  con- 
tain a  fleet.  There  are  now  lying,  moored  in  two  ranges,  one  Ihip,  the  Commerce 
of  Marfeilles,  of  130  guns,  the  fineft  fhip  in  the  French  Navy,  and  feventeen  others 
of  90  guns  each,  with  feveral  fmaller  :  in  the  great  bafon,  which  is  two  or  three  miles 
acrofs,  you  feem  abfolutely  inciofed  by  high  lands,  and  it  is  only  on  the  moment  of 
quitting  it,  that  you  can  guefs  where  the  outlet  is,  by  which  you  are  connefted  with 
the  fea.  The  town,  the  (hipping,  the  high  mountain,  which  rifes  immediately  above 
it,  the  hills,  covered  with  plantations,  and  fpread  every  where  with  baftides,  unite  to 
form  a  ftrikiuix  coup  d'oeil.  But  as  to  the  ifles  of  Hyeres  and  the  fine  views  of  the 
coaft,  which  I  was  to  enjoy,  my  informant  could  have  no  eyes,  or  was  abfolutely 
without  tafte :  they  are,  as  well  as  all  the  coaft,  miferably  barren  rocks  and  hills,  with 
pines  only  to  give  any  idea  of  vegetation.  If  it  were  not  for  a  few  folitary  houfes,  wirii 
here  and  there  a  fquare  patch  of  cultivation  to  charge  the  colour  of  the  mountains,  I 
fliould  have  imagined  that  this  coaft  muft  have  borne  a  near  refemble  to  thofe  of  New 
Zealand,  or  New  Holland— dark,  gloomy,  and  lilentj— a  fevage  fombre  air  fpread 
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over  the  wholer  The  pines,  and  ever-green  (hrubs,  that  cover  the  greatefl:  part,  cover 
it  with  more  gloom  than  verdure.  Landed  at  night  at  Cavalero,  which  I  expected  to 
have  found  a  little  town  ;  but  it  confifts  of  three  houfes  only,  and  a  more  wretched 
place  not  to  be  imagined.  They  fpread  a  mattrafs  on.  a  (lone  floor  for  me,  for  bed  they 
had  none;  after  ftarving  all  day,  they  had  nothing  but  flale  eggs,  bad  bread,  and  worfe 
wine;  and  as  to  the  rnules  which  were  to  take  me  to  Frejus,  there  was  neither  horfe, 
afe,  nor  mule  in  the  place,  and  but  four  oxen  for  ploughing  the  ground.  I  was  thus  in. 
a  pretty  fituation,  and  mult  have  gone  on  by  fea  to  Antibes,  for  wnich  alfo  the  wind 
gave  tokens  of  being  contrary,  if  the  Cn'ptain  had  not  promifed  me  two  of  his  men  to 
carry  my  baggage  to  a  village  two  leagues  off,  where  mules  were  certainly  to  be  had, 
with  which  comfort  I  betook  myfelf  to  my  mattrefs.-— 24  miles. 

The  1 3th.  The  captain  fent  three  failors ;  one  a  Corfican,  another  a  mongrel  Ita- 
lian,  and  the  third,  a  Proven9al :  among  the  three,  there  was  not  French  enough  for 
half  an  hour's  converfation.  We  crofled  the  mountains,  and  wandered  by  crooked 
unknown  paths,  and  beds  of  torrents,  and  then  found  the  village  of  Gaflang  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain^  which,  however,  v/as  more  than  a  league  from  that  to  which  we 
intended  to  go.  Here  the  failors  refrefhed  themfelves,  two  with  wine,  but  the  third 
never  drank  any  thing  except  water.  I  aflced  if  he  had  equal  (trength  with  the  others 
that  drank  wine  ?  Yes,  they  replied,  as  ftrong  for  his  fize  as  any  other  man :.  I  ra- 
ther think,  that  I  fliall  not  foon  find  an  Englilh  failor  who  will  make  the  experiment. 
No  milk;  I  breakfaded  on  grapes,  rye  bread,  and  bad  wine.  Mules  were  reported  to 
abound  at  this  village,  or  rather  that  which  we  miffed ;  but  the  mafter  of  the  only  two 
we  could  hear  of  being  abfent,  I  had  no  other  refource  than  agreeing  with  a  man  to 
take  my  baggage  on  an  afs,  and  myfelf  to  walk  a  league  further,  to  St.  Tropes,,  for 
which  he  demanded  three  livres.  In  two  hours  reached  that  town,  which  is  prettily 
fituated,  and  tolerably  well  built,  on  the  banks  of  a  noble  inlet  of  the  fea.  From 
Cavalero  hither,  the  country  is  all  mountain,  eighteen  twentieths  of  it  covered  with 
pines,  or  a  poor  wildernefs  of  evergreen  (hrubs,  rocky  and  miferable..  Grofs  the  in- 
let,  which  is  more  than  a  league  wide ;  the  ferrymen  had  been  on  board  a  king's  (hip, 
and  complained  heavily  of  their  treatment — but  faid  that  now  they  were  free  men,,they. 
fliould  be  well  treated ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  war,  they  (hould  pay  the  Englifh.by  a  different 
account — ^it  would  now-  be  man  to  man  ;  before  it  was  free  men  fighting  with  (laves. 
Land  at  St.  Maxime,  and  there  hire  two  mules  and  a  guide  to  Frejus.  The  country 
the  fame  mountainous  and  rocky  defert  of  pines  and  lentifcus  j-  but  towards  Frejus, 
fome  arbutus.  Very  little  culture  before  the  plain  near  Frejus.  I  pafled  to-day  thirty- 
miles,  of  which  five  are  not  cultivated.  Ihe  whole  coafl  of  Provence  is  nearly  the  fame 
defert;  yet  the  climate  would  give,  on  all  thefe  mountains,  produdions  valuable  for  feed- 
ing (heep  and  cattle;  but  they  are  incumbered  with  (hrubs  abfolutely  worthlefs.  The 
cffeft  of  Hberty  had  better  appear  in  their  cultivation,,  than  on  the  decks  of  a  man  of 
war.         30  miles. 

The  14th  Staid  at  Frejus  to  reft  myfelf ; — to  examine  the  neighbourhood,  which, 
however,  contains  nothing—  and  to  arrange  my  journey  to  Nice.  At  Frejus  are  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre  and  aqucduft.  On  enquiring  for  a  voiture  to  go  poft,  I 
found  there  was  no  fuch  thing  to  be.  had  ;  f<>  I  had  10  refource  but  mules..  I  employ- 
ed the  gar9on  d^ecurie  (for  a  poftmaftcr  thinly  himfelfof  too  much  confequence  to  take 
the  lea(l  trouble),  and  he  reported,  that  I  fliould  be  well  ferved  for  twelve  livres  to 
EflreUes;  this  price  for  ten  miles,  on  a  mife.ra'  Ic  mule,  was  a  very  entertaining  idea; 
1  bid  him  half  the  money ;  he  afiiired  me  he  had  named  the  loweft  price,  and  left  me, 
certainly  thinking  me  fafe  in  his  dutches.     I  took  a  walk  round  the  town  to  gather  fome 
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'plants  that  were  in  bloffom,  and  meeting  a  woman  with  an  afs-Ioad  of  grapes,  I  afked 
her  emplpyment ;  and  found,  by  help  of  an  interpreter,  that  {he  carried  grapes  from 
•vineyards  for  hire.  I  propofed  loading  her  afs  to  Eftrelles  with  my  baggage — and  de- 
manded her  price.— 40  fols.  I  will  give  it.  Break  of  day  appointed ;  and  I  returned  to 
-the  inn,  at  leaft  an  oeconomifl:,  faving  iolivi;es  by  my  walk. 

The  25th.-Myfelf,  my  female,  and  her  afs  jogged  merrily  over  the  mountains ;  the 
only  misfortune  was,  we  did  not  know  one  word  of  each  other's  language ;  I  could 
juft  difcover  that  ftie  had  a  hufband  and  three  children.  I  tried  to  know  if  he  were  a 
good  hufband,  and  if  Ihe  loved  him  very  much ;  but  our  language  failed  in  fuch  ex- 
planations ; it  was  no  matter ;  her  afs  was  to  do  my  bufmefs  and  not  her  tongue. 

At  Eftrelles  I  took  poft  horfes ;  it  is  a  fmgle  houfe,  and  no  women  with  affes  to  be  had, 
or  I  (hould  have  preferred  them.  It  is  not  eafy  for  me  to  defcribe,  how  agreeable  a 
walk  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  is  to  a  man  who  walks  well,  after  fitting  a  thoufand  in  a  car- 
riage. To-day's  journey  all  through  the  fame  bad  country,  mountain  beyond  moun- 
tain, incumbered  with  worthlcfs  evergreens,  and  not  one  mile  in  twenty  cultivated. 
The  only  relief  is  the  gardens  at  Grafle,  where  fingular  exertions  are  made.  Rofes  are 
a  great  article  for  the  famous  otter,  all  of  which  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  come  from 
Bengal.  They  fay  that  fifteen  hundred  flowers  go  to  a  fmgle  drop ;  twenty  flowers 
fell  for  one  fol,  and  an  ounce  of  the  otter  400  livres  (17I.  los.).  Tuberofes,  &:c.  are 
alfo  cultivated  for  perfumes  in  immenfe  quantities,  for  Paris  and  London.  Rofemary, 
lavender,  bergamot,  and  oranges,  are  here  capital  articles  of  culture.  Half  Europe  is 
fupplied  with  eflences  from  hence.  Cannes  is  prettily  fituated,  clofe  on  the  Ihore  with 
the  ifles  of  St.  Marguerite,  where  is  a  deteftable  ftate  prifoq,  about  two  miles  oflf,  and 
a  dittant  boundary  of  the  Eftrelles  mountains,  with  a  bold  broken  outline.  Thefe 
mountains  are  barren  to  excefs.  At  all  the  villages  fmce  Toulon,  at  Frejus,  Eftrelles, 
&c.  I  a(ked  for  milk,  but  no  fuch  thing  to  be  had,  not  even  of  goats  or  flieep  j  the 
^ows  are  all  in  the  higher  mountains ;  and  as  to  butter,  the  landlord  at  Eftrelles  told 
me,  it  was  a  contraband  commodity  that  came  from  Nice.  Good  heaven ! — what  aii 
idea  northern  people  have,  like  myfelf,  before  I  knew  better,  of  a  fine  fun  and  a  deli- 
cious climate,  -as  it  is  called,  that  gives  myrtles,  oranges,'  lemons,  pomegranates,  jaf- 
mins,  and  aloes,  in  the  hedges ;  yet  are  fuch  countries,  if  irrigation  be  wanted,  the 
verieft  deferts  in  the  world !  On  the  moft  mlferable  trafts  of  our  heaths  and  moors, 
you  will  find  butter,  milk,  and  cream ;  give  me  that  which  will  feed  a  t:ow,  and  let 
oranges  remain  in  Provence.  The  fault,  however,^is  in  the  people  more  than  the  cli- 
mate ;  and  as  the  people  have  never  any  faults  (till  they  become  the  mafters),  all  is 
the  effeft  of  government.  The  arbutus,  lauruftinus,  ciftus,  and  Spanifli  broom,  are 
found  fcattered  about  the  waftes.  Nobody  in  the  inn  but  a  merchant  of  Bourdeaux 
returning  home  from  Italy ;  we  fupped  together,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  converGition, 
not  uninterefting ;  he  was  melancholy  to  think,  he  faid,  what  a  fad  reputation  the 
French  revolution  has  wherever  he  has  been  in  Italy.  Unhappy  France !  was  his  fre- 
quent ejaculation.  He  made  many  inquiries  of  me,  and  faid,  his  letters  confirmed  my 
accounts ;  the  Italians  feemed  all  convinced  that  the  rivalry  of  Fj'ance  and  England 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  Englifti  would  now  have  it  in  their  power  amply  to  revenge 
the  American  war,  by  feizing  St.  Domingo,  and  indeed  all  the  pofleffions  the  French 
have  out  of  France  itfelf.  I  laid  the  idea  was  a  pernicious  one,  and  fo  contrary  to  the 
perfonal  interefts  of  the  men  who  governed  England,  that  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
He  replied,  that  if  we  did  not  do  it,  we  ftiould  be  iparvelloufly  forbearing,  and  fet  an 
example  of  political  purity  fufiicient  to  eternize  that  part  of  our  national  charaSier,  in 
which  the  world  thought  us  moft  deficient,  moderation.     He  complained  bitterly  of 
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the  conduft  of  certain  leaders  of  the  National  Aflembly,  who  feemed  to  be  determined- 
on  a  bankruptcy,  and  perhaps  a  civil  war.— -22  miles. 

The  i6th.  At  Cannes  I  was  quite  without  a  choice;  no  pofl-houfe,  carriage,  nor 
horfes,  nor  mules  to  let ;  I  was  therefore  forced  again  to  take  refuge  in  a  woman  and 
her  afs.     At  five  in  the  morning  l  walked  to  Antibes.     This  line  of  nine  miles  is  chief- 
ly  cultivated,  but  the  mountains  rife  fo  immediately,  that,  in  a  general  idea,  ail  is  wafte. 
Antibes,  being  a  frontier  town,  is  regularly  fortified  j  the  mole  is  pretty,  and  the  view 
from  it  pleafing.     Take  a  poft-chaife  to  Nice ;  crofs  the  Var,  and  bid  adieu  for  the 
prefent  to  France.     The  approach  to  Nice  is  'pleafing.     The  firft  approach  to  that 
count37  fo  long  and  juftly  celebrated,  that  has  produced  thofe  who  have  conquered, 
and  thofe  who  have  decorated  the  world,  fills  thebofom  with  too  many  throbbing  feel- 
ings to  permit  a  bufli,  a  ftone,  a  clod  to  be  uninterefting.     Our  percipient  faculties  are 
expanded  ;  we  wifli  to  enjoy  ;.  and  then  all  is  attention,  and  willingnefs  to  be  pleafed. 
The  approach  raarks  a  flourifhing  town ;  new  buildings,  the  never-failing  proof  of 
prqfperity  are  numerous.     Pafs  tnany  gardens  full  of  oratiges.  Arrive  in  time  for  dinner; 
at  the  table  d'hote.  Hotel  de  Quatre  Nations,  and  agree  with  the  mafter  of  it  for  my 
apartment,  which  is  exceedingly  good,  and  dinner  and  fupper  at  five  Piedmontefe  livres 
a-day,  that  is  five  (hillings.     Here  I  am,  then,  in  the  midll  of  another  people,  language, 
fovereignty,  and  country—one  of  the  moments  of  a  man's  life  that  will  always  be  in-, 
terefting,  becaufe  all  the  fprings  of  curiofity  and  attention  are  on  the  ftretch.     Several 
Frenchmen,  but  more  Italians,  at  the  table  d'hote  j  and  the  French  revolution  only 
talked  of.    The  Frenchmen  all  in  favour  of  it,  and  the  Italians  all  againd  it,  and  abfo* 
hite  viftors  in  the  argument.— 2^5  miles. 

The  17th.  r  have  no  letters  for  Nice ;  and  therefore,  knowing  nothing  of  the  infides- 
of  the  houfes,  I  muft  be  content  with  what  meets  the  eye.     The  new  part  of  the  town  is 
very  well  built ;  the  flreets  ftrait  and  broa^.     The  fea-view  is  fine,  and  for  enjoying  it 
in  greater  perfeftion,  they  have  an  admirable  contrivance,  which  I  have  feen  no  where 
elfe-     A  row  of  low  houfes  forming  one  fide  of  a  flireet,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  has 
flat  roofs,,  which  are  covered  with  a  ftucco  floor,  forming  a  noble  terrace,  open  imme- 
diately to  the  fea,  raifed  above  the  dirt  and  annoyance  of  aftreet,  and  equally  free  front 
the  fand  and  fliingle  of  a  beach.     Atone  end  fome  finely  fituated  lodging-houfes.    The 
walk  this  terrace  affords  is,  in  fine  weather,  delicious.     The  fquare  is  handfome,  and- 
the  wprks- which  form  the  port  are  well  built,  but  it  is  fmall  and  difficult  to  enter,  ex- 
cept in  favourable  weather  j  admits  fhips  x)f  near  three  hundred  tons  ;  yef,  though  free,-, 
has  but  an  inconfiderable  trade.     The  number  of  new  (treets  and  houfes  building  at 
prefent  is- an  unequivocal  proof  that  the  place  is  flourifliing,. chiefly  on  the  account  of 
the  refort  of  foreigners,  principally,  Englifli,  who  pafs  the  wintet  here,  for  the  benefit^ 
and  pleafure  of  the  climate.  ^  They  are  difmally  alarmed  at  prefent,  with  the  news  that 
the  difturbances  in  France  will  prevent  many,  of  the  Englifli  from  coming  this  winter  f. 
but  they  have  fome  confolation  in  expefting  a  great  refort  of  French.      Laft  winter,, 
there  were' fifty-feven  Englifli,  and  nine  French ;:  this*  winter,  they  think  it  will  be  nine 
Englifli,  and  fifty-feven  Frencsh-    At  the  table.*d*h6te  informed,  that  I  mufl:  havea  pafll 
port  for  travelling  in  Italy  ;  and  that  the  Englifli  conful  is  the  proper  perfonto  apply  ^ 
to.     1  went  to  Mr.  Conful  Green,  who  informed  me  that  it  -^^s  a  mifl:ake,  there  was  no 
want  of  any  paffport  5  but  if, I  wifliedto  have  one,  he  would  very  readily  give  it*     My 
name  occurring  to  him,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  be  very  polite  to  me,  and  offered 
any  thing  in  his  power,  to  affift  me*.    On  my  telltog  him  the  ohjeft  of  my  travels,  he  re- 
marked, that  the  garder»s  here,  and  mixture  of  half  garden  and  half  farm,  were  rather' 
iingular,  a(id  if  I  called  on  him  in  the  evening,  he  would  walk  and  fliew  me  fome.     I : 
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accepted  his  obliging  invitation,  and  when  I  went  again,  met  a  Colonel  Rofe,  a  gentle- 
man from  Scotland,  fecond  in  command  in  the  King  of  Sardinia's  marine,  and  at  pre- 
fent  in  chief:  having  been  much  in  Sardinia,  I  made  fome  enquiries  of  him  concerning 
that  ifland,  and  the  circumftances  he  inftanced  were  curious.     The  intemperia  is  fo  pre- 
valent in  fummer,  from  the  quantity  of  evaporating  water  leaving  mud  expofed  to  the 
fun,  as  to  be  death  to  a  ftranger  :  but  in  winter  it  is  a  good  climate.     The  foil  wonder- 
fully rich  and  fertile,  but  vafl  plains  that  would  produce  any  thing  are  uncultivated. 
He  has  pad  one  line  of  fifty  miles  by  thirty,  all  plain  and  the  land  good,  yet  without  one 
.houfe,  and  moftly  a  neglefted  defert.     The  people  are  wretched,  and  deplorably  ig- 
norant :  there  are  diftrids,  he  has  been  informed,  where  there  are  olives,  and  the  fruit 
ieft  rotting  under  the  trees,  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  make  oil.     In  general,  there 
are  no  roads,  and  no  inns.     When  a  travelfer,  or  other  perfon,  goes  into  the  ifland,  he 
is  recommended  from  convent  to  convent,  or  cure  to  cure,  fome  of  whom  are  at  their 
eafe ;  you  are  fure  to  be  well  entertained,  and  at  no  other  expence  than  a  trifle  to  the 
Servants.     The  plenty  of  game  and  wild-fowl  great.     The  horfes  are  fmall,  but  excel- 
lent ;  all  ftallions.     One  has  been  known  to  be  rode  four-and-twenty  hours  without 
drawing  bit.     I  demanded  to  what  could  be  attributed  fuch  a  neglefted  ftate  of  the 
illand  ?  To  government,  I  fuppofe  ?  By  no  means  ;  government  has  manifefted  every 
.difpofition  to  fet  things  on  a  better  footing.     It  certainly  arifes  from  the  feudal  rights  of 
the  nobility,  keeping  the  people  in  a  ftate  of  comparative  flavery.  They  are  too  wretched 
to  have  the  inducement  to  induflry.     Such  is  the  cafe  at  prefent  in  many  other  coun- 
-tries  befides  Sardinia^     When  I  fee  and  hear  of  the  abominable  depredations  and  enor- 
mities committed  by  the  French  peafants,  I  deteft  the  democratical  principles;  when  I 
fee  or  hear  of  fuch  waftes  as  are  found  in  Sardinia,  I  abhor  the  ariftocratical  ones* 
,Accompany  Mr.  Green  to  view  fome  gardens,  which  have  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation, 
by  means  of  watering,  that  makes  them  objedls  worth  attention ;  but  the  great  produft, 
and  a  moft  valuable  one  it  is,  are  oranges  and  lemons  ;  chiefly  the  former,  and  a  few 
.  bergamots  for  curiofity.     We  examined  the  garden  of  a  nobleman,  fomething  under 
two  acres  of  land,  that  produces  thirty  louis  a*or  a-year  in  oranges  only,  befides  all  the 
♦crops  of  common  vegetables.     The  great  value  of  thefe  produfils,  fuch  is  the  perverfity 
,of  human  life,  is  the  exaft  reafon  why  fuch  gardens  would  be  deteftable  to  me,  if  under 
the  oeconomical  management  of  the  gentry  of  Nice.     An  acre  of  garden  forms  an  objefk 
of  fome  confequence  in  the  incomeof  a  nobleman  who,  in  point  of  fortune,  is  reckoned 
in  good  circumftances,  if  he  has  150!. to  200I.  a  year.     Thus  the  garden,  which  with, 
us  is  an  objeft  of  pleafure,  is  here  one  of  oeconomy  and  income,  circumftances  that  are 
-incompatible.     It  is  like  a  well  furniflied  room  in  a  man's  houfe,  which  he  lets  to  a  lodg« 
ger.     They  fell  their  oranges  fo  ftridly,  that  they  cannot  gather  one  to  eat,     A  certain 
momentary  and  carelefs  confumption  is  a  part  of  the  tionvenience  and  agreeablen^fs  ot 
a  garden  ;  a  fyftem,  uhich  thus  conftrains  the  confumption,  deftroys  all  the  pleafure. 
Oranges  may  certainly  be  fold  with  as  much  propriety  as  corn  or  timber,  but  then  let 
4hem  grow  at  a  diltance  from  the  houfe ;  that  open  apartment  of  a  refidence,  which  we 
xall  a  garden,  fhould  be  free  from  the  fhackle  of  a  contradt,  and  the  icene  of  pleafure, 
jiot  profit. 

The  1  &th.  Walked  to  Ville  Franche,  another  little  fea-port  of  the  King  of  Sardinia's, 
4on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountain,  to  the  caft  of  Nice.  Call  on  Mr.  Green,  the  conful, 
who  has  given  me  letters  to  Genoa,  Alexandria,  and  Padoua^  he  has  behaved  with  fo 
friendlv  an  attention,  that  I  cannot  omit  acknowledging  warmly  his  civilities.  Learn 
this  morning  from  him  that  Lord  Briftol  is  fomewhere  in  Italy,  and  that  Lady  Erne  is 
prohdjbly  at  Turin }  my  (tars  wilt  not  be  propitious  if  I  do  not  fee  them  both. 
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The  19th.  I  have  now  waited  two  days  merely  for  the  means  of  getting  away ;  I  can 
go  either  by  a  felucca  to  Genoa,  or  with  a  vetturino  to  Turia ;  and  there  is  fo  much  for 
and  againft  both  fchemes,  that  priority  of  departure  is  as  good  a  motive  for  a  preference 
as  any  other.  If  I  go  by  Genoa  to  Milan,  I  fee  Genoa  and  a  part  of  its  territory,  wh:  jh 
is  much,  but  I  lofe  fixty  miles  of  fuperb  irrigation,  from  Coni  to  Turin,  an  J  I  iofe  the 
line  of  country  between  Turin  and  Milan,  which  I  am  told  is  better  than  that  between 
Genoa  and  Milan  ;  as  to  Turin  itfelf,  I  fhould  fee  it  in  my  return.  But  here  is  I.u-^i 
Tonini,  a  vetturino,  from  Coni,  who  fets  out  on  Monday  morning  for  Turin,  which  de- 
cides  me ;  fo  with  Mr.  Green's  kind  affiftance  I  have  bargained  with  him  to  take  me 
thither  for  feven  French  crowns.  He  has  got  two  officers  in  the  Sardinian  fervice,  and 
is  not  to  wait  longer  for  filling  the  third  place.  We  have  every  day,  at  the  table 
d'hote,  a  Florentine  Abbe,  who  has  been  a  wonderful  traveller — no  man  names  a  poun- 
try  .which  he  has  not  traverfed ;  and  he  is  Angular  in  never  having  made  a  not^,  making 
rather  a  boaft  that  his  memory  retains  every  particular  he  would  wi(h  to  know,  eVea 
to  numbers  correftly.  The  height  and  meafures  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  of  St. 
Peter's  church  at  Rome,  and  St,  Paul's  at  London,  &c.  with  the  exa£t  length  and 
breadth  of  every  fine  ftreet  in  Europe,  he  has  at  his  tongue's  end.  He  is  a  great  critic 
in  the  beauty  of  cities j  and  heclaffes  the  four  fineft  in  the  world  thus,  i.  Rome.— 
a.  Naples. — 3.  Venice. — 4.  London.  Being  a  little  inclined  to  the  marvellous,  in  the 
idea  of  an  old  Piedmontefe  colonel,  si  knight  of  St.  Maurice,  a  plain  and  unafFefbed  cha- 
radler,  and  apparently  a  very  worthy  man  j  is  piqued  at  the  authority  of  Signore  Ab« 
bate,  to  the  amufement  of  the  company. 

The  20th,  Sunday.  Mr.  Conful  Green  continues  his  friendly  attentions  to  the  laft ;  I 
dined,  by  invitation,  with  him  to-day ;  and,  for  the  honour  of  Piedmontefe  grazing,  ate 
as  fine,  fweet,  and  fat  a  piece  of  roaft.beef  as  I  would  ever  wifti  to  do  in  England,  and 
fuch  as  would  not  be  feen  at  the  table  d'hote  at  the  quatre  nations  in  feven  years— if  in 
feven  ages.  An  Englifli  mailer  and  miflrefs  of  the  table,  with  roaft  beef,  plumb  pud* 
ding,  and  porter,  made  me  drop  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  the  formidable  diftance  that 
feparated  me  from  England.  Unknown  and  unrecommended  at  Nice,  I  expected  nothing 
but  what  could  be  fliot  flying  in  any  town;  but  I  found  in  Mr.  Green,  both  hofpitality,  and 
fomething  too  friendly  to  call  politenefs.  In  the  evening  we  had  another  w^k  among  gar- 
dens,  and  converfed  with  fome  of  the  proprietors  on  prices,  produfts,  &c»  -  The  de- 
fcription  Mr.  Green  gives  me  of  the  climate  of  Nice  in  the  winter  is  the  moft  inviting 
that  can  be  imagined ;  a  clear  blue  expanfe  is  conftantly  over  head,  and  a  fun  warm 
enough  to  be  exhilarating,  but  not  hot  enough  to  be  difagreeable.  But,  Sir,  the  vent 
de  bize!  We  are  (heltered  from  it  by  the  mountains ;  and  as  a  proof  that  this  climate 
is  by  far  more  mild  than  where  you  have  felt  that  wind,  the  oranges  and  lemons  which 
we  have  in  fuch  profufion  will  nc^  thrive  either  in  Genoa  or  Provence,  except  in  a  very 
few  fpots,  Angularly  fheltered  like  this.  He  remarked,  that  Dr.  Smollet,  in  his  defcrip- 
tion,  has  done  great  injuftice  to  the  climate,  and  even  againft  the  feelings  of  his  own 
crazy  conftitution  ;  for  he  never  was  fo  well  after  he  left  Nice  as  he  had  been  at  it,  and 
made  much  intereft  with  Lord  Shelburne  to  be  appointed  conful,  who  told  him,  and  not 
without  fome  foundation,  that  he  would  on  no  account  be  fuch  an  enemy  to  a  man  of 
genius ;— that  he  had  libelled  the  climate  of  Nice  fo  feverely,  that  if  he  were  to  go  again 
thither  the  Niflards  would  certainly  knock  him  on  the  head.  Mr.  Green  has  feen  hay 
made,  and  well  made,  at  Chriftnias.  ' 

The  2 1  ft.  Commenced  my  firft  Italian  journey ;  of  my  two  military  companions,  one 
was  as  ftupid  asa  brick-bat,  and  the  other  too  lively  for  me  : — there  are  few  things  more 
xepugnant  to  my  nerves  than  the  vivacity  of  inanity  j   I  am  not  young  enough  for  it. 
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Here  was^  alfo  a  friar,  who  made  no  compenfation  for  the  deficiencies  of  his  countrymen : 
— low,  vulgar,  and  ignorant ;  could  fpeak  no  French,  and  but  little  Italian :  I  looked  in 
vain  for  fo  many  of  his  Piedmontefe  words  in  my  diftionary,  that  I  was  foon  tired  of 
following  him.  We  dined  at  Scareno,  and  flept  at  Sofpello,  at  both  which  places  we 
joined  the  company  of  another  vetturino,  confiding  of  the  Piedmontefe  colonel  I  had 
met  at  the  table  d'hote,  his  brother  an  abbe,  and  another  abbe  a  friend,  all  well  bred 
polite  men,  who  were  very  attentive  to  me  as  a  foreigner,  and  had  great  readinefs  to 
anfwer  all  my  enquiries  :  I  reaped  a  good  deal  of  information  from  their  converfation. 
The  three  firft  days  of  this  journey  are  employed  in  eroding  three  mountains  ;  to-day 
we  paded  the  Col  de  Prufs.  The  features  in  the  heights  are  intereding,  wild,  and  great. 
The  defcent  to  Sofpello  is  pifturefque 26  miles. 

The  2  2d.  My  friend,  the  old  Piedmontefe  colonel,  commends  the  Englidi  character 
greatly,  when  it  is  truly  Englidi ;  that  is,  as  I  gueded  by  his  explanations,  when  it  is 
not  a  hurrying,  budling,  expenfive  young  man  of  great  fortune,  againd  whom  he  threw 
out  fome  fevere  reficdions.  He  defired  my  name,  and  where  I  lived  in  England, 
which  he  begged  me  to  write  down  for  him  ;  and  commended  very  much  the  objeS  of 
my  journey,  which  appeared  fo  extraordinary  to  him,  that  he  could  not  help  putting 
tnauy  qucdions.  The  mountain  we  eroded  to-day  is  yet  more  favage  than  that  of  yef- 
terday  ;  much  of  it  wild  and  even  fublime.  The  Kttle  town  of  Saorgio  and  its  cadle  are 
fituated  mod  romantically,  (tuck  againd  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  like  a  fwallow's  iied 
againd  the  fide  of  a  houfe.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  afking  how  many  necks  are  broken 
in  a  year,  in  going  peaceably  to  and  fro ;  but  the  blacknefs  of  this  town,  and  the  total 
want  of  glafs,  make  it  gloomy  as  well  as  romantic  ;  indeed  the  view  of  all  thefe  moun- 
tain-towns, where  there  may  be  fo  much  happinefs  with  fo  little  appearance  of  it,  is  for- 
bidding. Teiide,  which  is  the  capital  of  a  didrift,  and  gives  name  to  this  great  ridge  of 
mountain  (Col  de  Tende,)  is  a  horrid  place  of  this  fort,  with  a  vile  inn;  all  black,  dirty, 
ftinking,  and  no  glafs.— -30  miles.- 

The  23d.  Out  by  four  in  the  morning,  in  the  dark,  in  order  to  crofs  the  Col  de 
Tende  as  ft)on  after  break  of  day  as  poffible,  a  neceffary  precaution  they  fay,  as  the 
wind  is  then  mod  quiet ;  if  there  be  any  dorm,  the  pafiage  is  dangerous,  and  even  im- 
prafticable ;  not  fo  much  from  height  as  from  fituation,  in  a  draught  of  wind  between 
Piedmont  and  the  fea.  The  pafs  in  the  rocks,  for  fome  didance  before  mourning  the 
hill,  is  fublime  ;  hemmed  in  among  fuch  enormous  mountains  and  rocks,  that  they  re- 
minded  me  a  little  of  the  amazing  pafs  in  the  Pyrenees,  but  are  much  inferior  to  it.  In 
the  face  of  one  of  them  is  a  long  infcription  to  the  honour  of  Vidor  Amadeus  III,  for 
making  the  road  ;  and  near  itan  old  one,  purporting  that  the  eleventh  duke  of  Savoy 
made  the  old  road,  to  conn  eft  Piedmont  and  Nice,  a  proprie  fpefe  con  tutta  diligenza. 
This  old  road  is  padable  by  mules  only,  and  is  that  by  which  Mr.  Dutens  pafl*ed  the  Col 
de  Tende.  I  dial!  obferve  once  for,  all,  that  the  new  one  is  a  mod  ufeful  and  princely 
undertaking.  From  within  a  few  miles  of  Nice,  where  it  is  not  finiflied,  to  Limon  cod: 
3,500,0^0  livres,  (175,000!.)  It  winds  prodigioufly,  in  order  to  pafs  the  deeped: 
mountains,  in  fuch  angles  as  to  admit  carriages  without  difficulty.  The  word  part  is 
that  which  goes  up  to  the  Col  de  Tende ;  this  has  not  been  made  with  equal  attention 
as  the  red,  perhaps  becaufe  they  have  begun  to  execute  avaddefign  of  perforatit^g  the 
mountain.  At  prefent,  notv^ithdanding  the  goodnefs  of  the  road  in  fummer,  it  is  ab- 
folutely  impaffable  in  winter  for  carriages,  and  with  difficulty  ibmetimes  even  with 
mules,  by  reafon  of  the  immenfe  falls  of  fnow.  They  have  opened  a  cavern  like  a 
vault  of  rock,  about  thirty  trebulchi  long,  and  wide  enough  for  carriages  to  pafs,  but 
it  foon  divides  into  two  pafiages,  one  for  going  and  another  for  returning^  which  is 
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found  cheaper  than  one  large  enough  for  both  ;  the  whole  will  be  above  five  hundred 
trebulchi,  and  will  demand  fuch  an  expence  as  leaves'  little  hope  of  feeing  it  executed 
in  this  century.  Take  the  new  road,  however,  for  all  in  all,  and  it  is  a  work  that  does 
honour  to  the  king  and  country.  Defcend  into  the  rich  and  beautiful  vale  of  Piedmont, 
a  few  miles  before  Coni,  and  between  the  Alps  and  Appenines,  which  here  feparate, 
one  range  running  from  hence  to  Calabria,  I  believe  uninterruptedly,  and  the  other  to 
Conftantinople.  Amongft  the  maps  never  made,  but  much  wanted,  is  one  of  the 
mountains  of  Europe,  to  (hew  at  one  coup  d'oeil  which  are  connefted,  and  which  fepa- 
rate :  this  feparation  of  the  Alps  and  x\ppenines  is  fo  narrow,  that  they  would,  on  a 
map  on  any  fcale,  appear  as  one  range ;  they  conned  with  all  the  mountains  of  France, 
by  Dauphine,  Vivarais,  and  Auvergne,  but  not  with  the  Pyrenees :  I  have  myfelf  tra« 
veiled  the  whole  range  of  thofe  from  fea  to  fea.  Quaere,  do  they  conneft  with  Ger- 
many, Poland,  &c.  ?  Perhaps  they  may  with  thofe  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria.  This  would  make  but  two  ranges  of  mountains  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the'  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees ;  for  all  the  Spanifh  conned  with  the  latter,  unlefs 
thofe  of  Norway  and  Sweden  do  not  join  the  Ruffian,  Polifh,  &c.  Reach  Coni,  which 
is  ftrongly  fortified,  and  well  fituated  ;  but  as  for  inns,  the  Croce  Bianca,  which  they 
fpeak  of  as  being  excellent,  afforded  me  a  good  room  enough,  but  without  a  fingle  pane 
of  glafs  in  the  windows,  only  ragged  paper— and  fuch  a  commodite— — let  me  drive 
the  recoIlecKon  from  my  memory !  Here  we  loft  the  company  of  the  old  colonel,  his 
brother,  and  friend  ;  they  went  five  miles  further,  to  the  eftate  of  one  of  them  at  Cen- 
telle.  Sup  at  the  table  d'hote.  Our  landlady  is  a  tall  well  looking  virago ;  the  officers 
made  love  to  her  with  one  hand,  while  they  fupped  with  the  other.  They  then  afked 
me  a'  thoufand  queftions  about  Englifli  duelling.     Was  it  in  a  circle  ?  At  what  dift«^nce  ? 

On  horfeback?  With  what  piftols?  &c. 37  miles. 

The  24th.  The  friar  and  one  of  the  officers  proceeded  no  further ;  the  other  and 
myfelf  for  Turin.  On  leaving  Coni,  the  view  from  the  fortifications  of  the  Alps  is  very 
fine;  a. range  of  them,  capped  with  fnow,  is  now  feen  by  us  to  the  left;  Mont  Vifo 
among  them  very  high.  At  Centalle  we  were  flopped  by  the  fervant  of  my  friend,  the 
colonel,  who  had  orders  to  conduft  us  to  the  houfe  of  the  cure,  to  take  chocolate.  The 
brother  of  the  colonel  is,  it  feems,  cure  and  archipretre  of  the  parifli.  It  was  impoffible 
to  be  received  with  more  kindnefs  and  hofpitality  than  I  was  here.  The  colonel  ftarted 
a  plan  for  keeping  us  to  dinner,  and  his  brother  immediately  begged  we  would  change 
our  intention  of  fleeping  at  Carignan  for  Racconis,  which  would  enablfe  us  to  dine  with 
him.  To  this  we  readily  affented*  I  now  found,  that  the  colonel  was  the  Chevalier 
Brun,  on  a  vifit  to  his  brother,  who  has  built  an  excellent  parfonage-houfe,  as  we  fliould 
call  it,  at  his  own  expence,  and.  has  two  curees  under  him  as  archipretre ;  he  has  arch* 
hofpitality  alfo ;  gave  us  an  admirable  dinner,  well  ferved,  and  excellent  wine,  and 
wifhed  I  would  make  a  longer  ftay.  As  this  was  the  firft  Italian  houfe  I  had  been  in, 
except  inns,  it  was  interefting  enough  to  excite  all  my  curiofity  and  attention.  Expreff- 
ing  a  wifli  to  have  fome  converfation  with  a  praftical  cultivator,  they  had  the  goodnefs 
to  walk  with  me  to  the  Count  de  Bonifente,  who  lives  on  his  own  eftate  here,  and  farms 
it.  1  foon  found  that  this  nobleman  loved  the  fubjeft ;  for  he  feemed  to  take  a  pleafure 
in  anfwering  my  enquiries.  We  walked  over  his,  and  fome  of  his  neighbours'  farms 
for  more  than  two  hours ;  and  though  my  queftions  were  pretty  numerous,  he  was  fo 
kind  as  to  meet  them  with  the  utmoft  willingnefs  of  explanation.  If  I  have  many  fuch 
days  as  this  in  Italy,  I  fhall  be  equally  well  pleafed  and  informed.  Centalle  was  the 
refidence  of  the  Marquis  de  Suza*  Take  my  leave  of  this  agreeable  and  hofpitable 
family,  which  I  {hall  long  remember  with  pleafure.    Pafs  Savignan,  a  confiderable  and 
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pretty  town ;  «and  what  is  much  better  to  my  eyes,  a  fine  range  of  level  plain,  all  rich 
and  much  watered.  The  fcene  in  fonie  places  is  charming :  the  road  is  like  a  fine  alley, 
pafling  through  a  new  mown  garden ;  the  meadows  are  as  level  as  a  die,  without  a 
mole-caft,  ,or  artt-hili ;  thanks  to  watering  !  The  mowing  neat ;  the  hay  now  cocking ; 
rows  of  trees  every  where,  and  not  being  in  ftrait  lines,  the  appearance  is  pleafing.  It 
is  an  obfervation  I  have  more  than  once  made,  and  it  is  no  where  fo  exemplified  as  in 
this  country,  that  there  are  beauties  refulting  from  extreme  fertility,  that  belong  to  a 
flat  which  would  be  hurt  by  inequalities  of  foil.  The  approach  to  Racconis  is  by  a 
double  row  of  trees  on  each  fide  of  the  road,  with  two  fhady  paths,  very  pleafing  even 
by  moon-light ;  but  my  fellow-traveller,  with  his  drawn  fword,  ready  to  pafs  at  the 
bread  of  a  robber,  fliould  any  attack  us,  did  not  people  thefe  fliades  with>  the  moft 
agreeable  figures  of  the  fancy.  He  fays  there  are  many  robbers  in  Piedmont ;  and  that 
travelling  ifi  the  dark  is  always  dangerous.  Such  thmgs  are  to  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  government ;  and  a  pretty  fatire  it  is  on  defpotifm,  not  to  be  able  to  keep  its  roads 
clear  from  robbers.     At  Racconis,  a  great  trade  in  winding  filk :  a  beggarly  inn— paper 

windows,  ice. 27  miles. 

The  25th.  Purfuing  our  road,  pafs  a  country  feat  of  the  Prince  of  Carignan,  with  a 
great  inclofure  of  pl^tation,  and  many  Lombardy  poplars.  Crofs  the  Po  by  a  moft 
commodious  ferry ;  a  platform  on  two  boats  ;  the  coach  drove  on  and  olF  without  our 
moving.  Why  have  we  not  fuch' ferries  in  England  ?  All  a  rich  level  country  till  we 
come  near  the  mountain  of  Turin,  and  pafs  the  chateau  of  Moncaglia,  the  prefent  refi* 
fdence  of  the  Count  d*Artois.  Reach  Turin ;  drive  to  the  Hotel  Royal ;  all  full.  To 
the  hotel  d'Angleterre ;  all  taken  for  the  Prince  of  Cond€.  To  the  Bonne  Femme, 
where  a  good  landlady  received  me.  I  was  in  time  for  the  table  d'hote,  at  which  were 
feveral  French  refugees,  whofe  accounts  of  affairs  in  France  are  dreadful.  Thefe  were 
driven  from  their  chateaus,  fome  of  which  were  in  flames  j  it  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  enquiring  by  whom  fuch  enormities  were  committed ;  by  the  peafants,  or  wandering 
brigands  ?  they  faid^  by  peafants,  undoubtedly ;  but  that  the  great  and  indifputable 
origin  of  moft  of  thofe  villanies,  was  the  fettled  plan  and  condud  of  fome  leaders  in 
the  National  Aflembly,  in  union  with,  and  by  the  money  of,  one  other  perfon  of  great 
rank,  who  would  deferve  the  eternal  execrations  and  reproaches  of  all  true  Frenchmen 
and  every  honeft  man :  that  when  the  aflembly  had  rejefted  the  pr9pofal  of  the  Count  de 
IVlirabeau,  to  addrefs  the  King  to  eftablifli  the  milice  bourgeoife,  couriers  were  foon 
after  fent  to  all  qi^arters  of  the  kingdom,  to  give  an  univerfal  alarm  of  great  troops  of 
brigands  being  on  the  aflual  march,  plundering  and  burning. every  where,  at  the  infti* 

Sition  of  ariftocrats,  and  calling  on  the  people  to  arm  immediately  in  their  own  defence : 
at  by  intelligence  afterwards  received  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  it  uas 
found,  that  thefe  couriers  muft  have  been  difpatched  from  Paris  at  the  fame  time  *. 
Forged  orders  of  the  King  in  Council  were  likewife  fent,  direding  the  people  to  burn 
the  chateaus  of  the  ariftocratical  party :  and  thus,  as  it  were  by  magic,  all  France  was 
armed  at  the  fame  moment,  and  the  peafants  inftigated  to  commie  the  enormities  which 

have  fmce  difgraced  the  kingdom. ^22  miles. 

The  26lh.  This  being  the  firft  Italian  city  of  renown  for  beauty  that  I  have  feen,  I 
have  been  all  eyes  to-day.  Some  travellers  have  reprefented  it  as  the  prettieft  town  in 
Europe,  and  the  Strada  di  Po  the  fineft  ftreet.  I  hurried  to  it  with  eagernefs.  I  was 
in  the  middle  of  it,  aflcing  for  it.     Quefta,  quefta !  replied  an  officer,  holding  up  his 

^  Afterwards  at  Paris  this  faft  was  confirmed  to  me. 
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fiands,  as  if  to  point  out  an  objeft  of  great  beauty  which  I  did  not  fee,  and  in  truth  I 
faw  it  not.     It  is  ftrait  and  broad,  and  nearly  regular.     Two  rows  of  brick  bams  might 
be  fo  equally.     The  houfes  are  of  an  ug^y  obfufcated  brick ;  a  few  have  ftuceo,  and 
that  old  and  dirty :  the  fcaffold  holes  in  the  walls  of  all  the  reft  are  left  unfilled ;  fome 
of  them  are  enlarged  by  time,  and  feveral  courfes  of  bricks  between  thofe  holes,  not 
pointed,  which  has  as  bad  an  effeft ;  the  windows  are  narrow  and  poor ;  fome  with 
iron  balconies,  fome  without ;  the  arcades,  for  there  is  a  row  on  each  fide  of  the  ftreet, 
would  alone  be  deftrudive  of  beauty  :  the  arches  are  plaiftered,  which  patches  the  line 
with  white :  and  through  them  are  exhibited  nothing  but  poor  (hops  that  mcumber  their 
fpans  with  all  forts  of  lumber ;  the  lamps  are  fitty  or  fixty  yards  afunder.     In  a  word^. 
.  there  are  fifty  ftreets  at  London  to  which  this  cannot  be  compared.     If  thofe  who  have 
travelled  in  Italy  think  this  ftreet  fine,  what  am  I  to  meet  with  in  other  towns  ?     The 
Strada  della  Dora  Groffa  is  by  far  a  finer  ftreet  than  that  of  the  Po,  but  the  houfes  are 
greatly  too  high.     There  is  a  beautiful  arcade  entrance  to  the  herb-market,  which  feems 
to  have  fumiflied  the  idea  of  that  at  the  new  buildings  of  Somerfet-houfe.     The  ftreets 
are  almoft   all  quite  regular,  and  at  right   angles.      I  expefted  that  this  circum- 
ftance  would  have  been  attended  with  much  more  beauty  than  it  is.     It  gives  too  great 
a  famenefs ;  the  conftant  return  of  the  fame  angles  tires  the  eye  ;  and  I  am  convinced^ 
that  a  city  would  be  much  more  ftriking,  and  more  admired,  that  had  varied  lines  in- 
ftead  of  uniform  ones.      Circles,  femi-circles,  crefcents,  fenii-elipfes,  fquares,  femi-^ 
fquares,  and  compounds,  compoled  of  thefe,  mixed  with  the  common  oblongs,  would 
give  a  greater  air  of  grandeur  and  magnificence.     The  moft  fplendid  object  I  have  feea 
at  Turin  is  the  ftair-cafe  and  faloon  in  the  chateau  contiguous  to  the  royal  palace.  — 
There  is  nothing  at  Verfailles,  except  the  gallery,  to  be  compared  with  it.     The  front 
of  this  edifice  is  fine,  and  the  whole  does  honour  to  Juvara.     Thjs  morning  I  flaould 
have  delivered  my  letters^  but  am  unlucky.  .  The  Marchefe  de  Palavicino,  prefident 
of  the  Agrarian  Society,  and  Signore  Biflatti,  the  fecretary  of  it,  are  both  in  the  coun- 
try.     Signore  Capriata,  the  prefident  en  fecond,  I  met  with,  but  he  is  no  practical 
farmer ;  he  has  been  obliging  enough,  however,  to  promife  me  an  introdutlion  to  fome 
perfons  who  are  converfant  with  agriculture.     Meeting  with  thefe  difappointments,  I 
began  to  fear  I  might  want  the  intelligence  that  was  neceffary  to^iy  defign ;  and  be  in 
that  ineligible  fituation  of  feeing  only  the  outfides  of  houfes,  and  knowing  nothing  of 
the  perfons  within.     With  time  thus  on  my  hands,  I  enquired  for  a  bookfeller,  and 
was  direfted  to  Signore  Briolo,  who  prints  the  memoirs  of  all  the  learned  bodies  here ; 
among  others,  thofe  of  the  Agrarian  Society,  which  I  bought,  and  afterwards  turning 
over,  f  und  that  I  made  a  pretty  confpieuous  figure  in  one  written  by  the  Cavaiiere  di 
Capra,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Tortona,  on  the  fize  of  farms.     He  is  a  bitter  enemy 
to  large  ones ;  not  content  with  ftriftures  on  Piedmont,  he  prefles  England  into  his 
fervice,  and  finds  it  neceffary  to  refute  me,  as  I  appear  in  the  tranfla:ion  of  Monf.  Fre- 
ville,  from  which  he  quotes  paffages  which  I  never  wrote.     I  wiflied  to  affure  the  author 
that  it  was  the  French  tranflator,  and  not  the  Englilh  farmer  that  he  had  refuted.,     I 
laughed  very  heartily  with  Signore  Capriata  at  this  adventure  ot  the  memoirs'.  ,  lathe 
evening  to  the  opera ;  the  theatre  is  a  fine  one,  though  notthj  principal ;  the  houfe 
nearly  full,  yet  all  the  world  is  in  the  country. 

The  27th.  The  Cavaiiere  Capra  having  feen  Signore  Capriata,  I  this  morning  re- 
ceived a  vifit  from  him 4  I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  remark  to  him. that  he  had 
quoted  paffages  erroneoufly  from  my  Political  Arithmetic.  He  faid,  he  was  forry  he 
ihould  mifunderftand  me;  and  beginning  at  once  to  declaim  againft  great  farm.,  I 
begged  to  remark,  that  xny  opinion  veas  exactly  the  fame  at  prefeut  as  it  had  always 
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been,  that  the  fize  of  forms  fhould  be  left  abfolutely  free.  He  was  violent  againft  great 
ones  in  Piedmont,  which  he  faid  ruined  and  depopulated  the  country,  as  I  ftiould  find 
when  I  came  among  the  rice-grounds  in  my  way  to  Milan.  Signor^  Capra  was  polite, 
tendered  me  every  fervice  in  his  power,  and  exprefled  the  utmoft  readinefs  to  affifl:  my 
enquiries.  Signore  Briolo,  as  foon  as  he  underflood  who  I  was,  fliewed  me  every  at- 
tention in  his  power ;  and  that  I  tnight  have  the  benefit  of  converfmg  with  fuch  peribns 
as  he  thought  mod  fuitable  to  my  enquiries,  he  made  known  my  arrival  to  Signore 
Fontana,  a  praftical  cliemift  and  deputy  fecretary  to  the  Agrarian  Society;  to  Signore 
Oio.  Piet.  Mariadana,  profeflbr  of  botany  in  the  univerfity ;  to  Signore  il  Dottore  Bu- 
niya,  his  afliftant,  who  travelled  in  France  and  England  as  a  naturali(l.  From  thefe  gentle- 
men I  had  this  morning  a  vifit,  and  an  interefting  converfation  on  the  prefent  agricultural 
Oate  of  Italy.  To  Signore  Briolo  I  was  alfo  indebted  for  an  introduftion  to  Signore 
Giobert,  academician,  and  of  the  Agrarian  Society,  who  has  gained  a  prize  by  a  memoir 
©n  the  quality  of  earths  and  manures.  Viewed  the  King's  palace,  not  fo  fplendid  as  to 
raife  difagreeable  emotions  in  the  breafl;  of  a  philofophical  fpeftator ;  and  no  marks  of 
provinces  having  been  oppreffed  to  raife  it.  Of  the  piftures,  which  are  numerous, 
thofe  which  pleafed  me  beft,  are  a  virgin,  child,  and  St.  John,  by  Lorenzo  Sabattini.j 
Apollo  flaying  Marfias,  by  Guido ;  a  Venus,  by  Carlo  Cignani ;  a  fick  woman,  by 
Gerard  Dow;  a  virgin  and  child  after  Rapael,  by  Safla  Ferrata.  Vandyke  fhines 
greatly  in  this  coUeftion ;  there  are  the  children  of  Charles  I.  finely  done ;  a  man  and 
woman  fitting ;  but  above  all,  Prince  Toraarafo  di  Carignano  on  horfeback,  which  for 
life  and  force  of  expreflion  is  admirable.  In  the  evening  to  the  opera,  and  being  Sun- 
day the  houfe  was  full.  The  Lafca  Fiera ;  there  is  a  pretty  duet,  between  Contini  and 
Gafpara,  in  the  firft  aft. 

The  28th.  Walked  to  Moncaglia  early  in  the  morning.  The  palace  is  boldly  fitu* 
aled  on  a  hill,  the  Windfor  of  Piedmont : — commands  noble  views  of  the  Po,  and  a 
rich  fcene  of  culture.  After  dinner,  on  horfe-back  to  Superga,  the  burying  place  of 
the  royal  family  ;  where  the  bodies  of  thefe  princes  repofe  more  magnificently  than  the 
Bourbons  at  St.  Denis.  The  view  from  the  tower  is,  I  fuppofe,  the  fineft  farmer's 
profpeft  in  lEurope.  You  look  down  on  much  the. greater  part  of  Piedmont  as  on  a 
map,  and  the  eye  takes  in  Milan  at  eighty  miles  diftance ;  the  whole,  with  fuch  an 
horizon  of  mountains,  as  is  no  where  elfe  to  be  found, — for  the  enormous  maffes  of 
fnow,  which  the  Alps  prefent,  are  eafier  conceived  than  defcribed. 

The  29th.  Signore  Briolo  was  this  morning  my  conduftor  to  Gruliafcho,  to  view 
the  farm,  by  appointment  of  Signore  Bracco,  to  whom  Signore  Capriata  had  fpoken 
for  that  purpofe  ;  we  walked  by  the  nobly  planted  road  that  leads  to  Suza,  and  I  was 
glad  to  find,  that  my  Turin  bookfeller  was  a  farmer,  though  a  la  meta,  and  anfwered 
thofe  ufeful  enquiries,  which  I  have  long  found  abundantly  convenient,  always  to  have 
ready  arranged  in  my  head,  and  adapted  to  the  people  into  whofe  hands  chance  may 
throw  me.  We  dined  together  at  the  village,  in  a  villainous  hole,  much  better  adapted 
to  offend  the  fenfes  than  to  gratify  them.  Our  repaft  finiflied,  we  fallied  forth  to  find 
Signore  Bracco  ;  he  fhewed  us  feveral  watered  meadows,  and  explained  all  the  particu- 
lars ;  after  which^  coming  to  the  houfe,  lo !  inftead  of  a  fs^rmer  or  metayer,  as  1  exr 
peded^  I  found  a  large  houfe,  in  a  ftyle  fuperior  to  any  farm  one,  and  that  he  was  a 
bailiff  to  a  Signore,  I  do  not  know  whom,  jeweller  to  the  King  and  court ;  an  awkward 
explanation  of  ihis  came  on,  and  then  I  found  this  perfon  knew  of  my  coming  two 
days  before :  —  to  mend  the  matter,  after  making  us  wait  fome  tim^  he  fhewed  himfel£ 
I  was  preflfed  to  enter : — whether  it^were,  that  a  hot  walk,  or  a  bad  dinner  had  fretted 
me,  or,  in£ne,  that  I  did  not  like  the  jeweller's  phyfiognomy,  I  know  not,  but  I  beg- 
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ged  to  be  excufed,  and  perfifted  in  my  refufal.  A  rich  citizen  at  his  country  villa  is 
to  me  a  formidable  animal.  Had  he  faid  he  was  a  farmer,  and  would  converfe  on  the 
fubjefl:,  or  any  thing  of  that  tendency,  it  had  been  otherwife ;  but  I  departed  brufqu- 
ment,  with  a  charader,  I  believe,  molto  felvaggid.  In  the  evening  fome  beautiful  paf- 
fages  in  the  Paftorella  Nobile  brought  me  into  better  temper. 

The  30th.  The  intendant  Bifatti  returned  to  Turin,  and  I  had  the  pleafure  of  a  vifit 
from  him  ;  he  carried  me  to  the  univerfity,  and  fome  other  places  which  I  had  not  feen 
before ;  Signore  Capra  alfo,  and  Dr.  Buniva  favoured  me  with  their  company.  The 
knight,  I  find,  is  as. complete  a  croaker  as  could  ever  iffue  from  the  fchool  of  Dr.  Price 
himielf.  Piedmont  furniflies  an  inftance,  which  if  I  had  touched  upon  to  Signore . 
Capra,  he  would  have  preffed  it  into  his  fervice  on  the  queftion  of  farms.  But  there 
are  not  many  cn-cumftances  more  curious  in  politics,  than  the  contrafl:  between  great 
and  fmall  dominions.  Here  is  a  court- fufSciently  fplendid ;  a  palace  well  kept;  an 
army  (not  equally  well  kept)  of  thirty  thoufand  men  ;  fortifications  many,  and  among 
the  firft  in  the  world,  and  a  power  of  receiving  with  hofpitality  and  fplendor  the  princes 
of  the  blood  of  France ;  all  this  is  done  with  thirty  millions  of  French  money  :  if  the 
comparifon  had  been  made  in  the  late  king^s  reign,  the  circumftances  would  have  been 
ftronger.  The  King  of  France  had  fix  hundred  millions  ;  that  is  to  fay,  twenty  times 
as  much :  he  could,  therefore,  with  equal  proportions,  have  twenty  fuch  palaces,  or 
more  exaftly  an  hundred,  as  there  are  five  in  Piedmont;  twenty  fuch  courts,  and  an 
army  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  men.  But  inftead  of  this,  the  difference  between  the 
palaces  of  the  two  Kings  and  their  courts,  their  parade  and  their  vanity,  is  not  in  the 
ratio  of  one-fourth  of  their  revenue ;  and  as  to  the  arrty  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  (pro- 
portions preferved),  it  is  fix  times  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  King  of  France :  but 
the  contrafl  goes  further;  for,  while  the  debts  of  this  country  are  inconfiderable,  thofe 
of  France  are  fo  great,  that  the  deficit  alone  is  more  than  five  times  the  whole  revenue 
of  Sardinia. 

Oftober  ift.  The  political  ftate  of  Piedmont  at  prefent  depends  almoft  entirely  on 
the  perfohal  charadler  of  the  King,  who  is  efteemed  an  eafy  good  natured  man,  too 
much  impofed  on  by  a  fet  of  people  without  merit.  The  confequence  of  which  is,  that 
talents  and  all  forts  of  abilities,  inftead  of  being  in  the  ports  for  which  they  are  qualified, 
are  found  only  in  retirement.  I  am  told,  that  he  often  takes  bank-notes  in  his  pocket- 
book,  and  at  night,  if  he  have  not  given  them  away,  expreffes  uneafinefs ;  yet  this  is 
with  an  empty  treafury,  and  an  incomplete  ill-paid  army.  This  conduft  is  remarkably 
different  from  that  of  the  princes  his  Majefty's  predeceffors,  who,  as  ail  the  world 
knows,  were  good  oeconomifts,  and  kept  themfelves  fo  well  prepared,  that  they  were 
able  to  turn  opportunities  to  their  notable  advantage,  which  muft  have  paffed  barren 
of  events  under  a  different  fyftem  of  government.  The  King's  motives,  however,  are 
excellent,  and  no  faults  are  found  with  his  government  that  do  not  flow  from  that  fort 
of  goodnefs  of  heart  which  better  befits  a  private  ftation  than  a  throne.  Similar  errors 
are  not  expeded  from  the  prince  of  Piedmont,  who  is  reprefented  as  a  man  of  good 
underftanding,  with,  however,  rather  too  great  a  tinfture  of  religion.  Nothing  can  be 
more  regular  and  decent  than  the  conduft  of  all  the  court ;  no  licentious  pleafures  are 
here  countenanced ;  and  very  little  that  looks  like  diflipation.  How  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tois  paffes  his  time  is  not  ealy  to  conceive ;  for  a  prince  who  was  dying  with  ennui  \n 
the  midft  of  Verfailles,  for  want  of  pleafures  that  had  not  loft  their  luftre,  one  would 
fuppofe  that  of  all  the  courts  in  Europe  there  was  fcarcely  one  to  be  found  lefs  adapted 
than  this  to  his  feelings,  whatever  it  might  be  to  his  convenience. 
•  a  The 
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The  2d,  To  Verceil,  by  a  vetturmo;  I  find  but  one  agreeable  circumfliance  in  this 
way  of  travelling,  which  is  going  as  flow  and  ftoppii^i:  as  often  as  you  pleafe :  I  walked 
moft  of  the  way,  and  generally  oat- walked  the  coc.v  ^.,  except  when  there  was  any  lit« 
tie  defcent,  A  gentleman,  a  proprietor  and  cuKivator  of  rice  near  Verceil,  fupped 
with  us  who  was  communicative. 45  miles. 

The  3d.  To  Novara  much  rice ;  fome  yet  uncut ;  they  are  threfliing  it  every  where, 
and  we  meet  gleaners  loaded  with  it ;  a  nafly  coumry,  as  ill  to  the  eye  as  to  the  health  : 
there  hang  the  limbs  of  a  robber  in  the  trees,  in  uri!-  n  with  the  fombre  and  pefliferous 
afpeft  of  a  flat  woody  region.  Crofs  the  Tefino,  du  p,  clear,  and  rapid.  This  river 
parts  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  from  thofe  of  the  Emperor.  At  Buffalora 
crofs  the  naviglio  grande,  tha  greateft  canal  for  irrigation  that  was  ever  made.  Sleep 
at  Magenta. 30  miles. 

The  4th,  Sunday.  Reach  Milan  in  the  forenoon.  This  great  city  ftands  in  the  midfl: 
of  a  dead  level  country,  fo  thickly  planted  that  you  fee  nothing  of  it  till  you  are  in  the 
ftreets.  To  the  Albergo  del  Pozzo,  in  time,  to  wait  on  the  Abbate  Amoretti,  fecre- 
tary  of  the  Patriotic  Society,  to  whom  I  had  letters  from  Monfieur  de  Brouflbnet  and 
Signore  Songa  of  London  :  I  found  the  Abbate  admirably  well  lodged,  in  the  palazzo 
of  the  Marquis  de  Cufani :  this,  faid  I  to  myfelf,  looks  well,  to  find  a  man  of  letters  in 
a  fplendid  apartment,  and  not  poked,  like  a  piece  of  lumber,  into  a  garret :  it  is  a  good 
feature  in  the  Italian  nobility.  I  entered  his  apartment,  which  is  a  cube  of  about  thir- 
ty feet,  from  a  great  faloon  of  forty  or  fifty.  He  received  me  with  eafy  and  agreeable 
politenefs,  which  impreflfes  one  at  firfl:  fight  in  his  favour.  Soon  after  he  returned  my 
vifit.  I  Pnd  him  an  agreeable,  well-informed,  and  interefting  charafter.  Waited  alfa 
on  the  Abbate  Oriani,  aftronomer  royal,  who  exprefled  every  wiflvto  be  of  ufe  to  me. 
At  night  to  the  opera ;  a  moft  noble  theatre;  the  largeft  as  well  as  handfomeft  I  have 
feen ;  the  fcenes  and  decorations  beautiful.  Though  it  is  Sunday,  I  look  with  ama^e- 
meht  at  the  houfe,  for  it  is  three  parts  full,  even  while  much  of  the  world  are  in  the 
country ; — how  can  fuch  a  town  as  Milan  do  this  ?'  Here  are  fix  rows  of  box«s,  thirty- 
fix  in  a  row ;  the  three  befl:  rows  let  at  40  louis  d'or  a  bojc.  This  is  marvellous  for  an 
inland  town^  without  commerce  or  great  manufaftures.  It  is  the  plough  alone  that 
can  do  it.  I  am  delighted  with  the  accommodation  of  the  pit ;  ,one  fits  on  broad  eafy 
fophas,  ^ith  a  good  fpace  to  ftir  one's  legs  in  :  young  perfons  may  bear  being  truifed 
;jnd  pinioned  on  a  row  of  narrow  benches,  but  I  am  old  and  lazy,  and  if  I  do  not  fit 
at  my  eafe,  would  not  care  to  fit  there  at  all. ^^10  miles. 

The  5th.  In  the  morning,  deliver  letters  to  Signore  Bignami  and  Vaflali,  and  the 
Meflieurs  Zappas,  gentlemen  in  commerce,  from  whom  I  might  receive  inform^ition 
relative  to  the' exports,  &c.  of  the  Milanefe.  At  noon,  to  the  Society  of  Agriculture 
(called  the  Patriotic  Society),  which  fortunately  for  me,  who  am  a  member,  had  a 
meeting  to-day :  the  Marchefe  di  Vifconti  in  the  chair,  with  ten  or  a  dozen  members 
prefent,  to  all  of  whom  Signore  Amoretti  introduced  me.  I  never  expedt  much  from 
fbdeiies  of  this  fort ;  but  this  of  Milan  was  to-day  employed  on  a  button  and  a  pair  of 
fciflbrs :  it  feems  they  want  at  this  city  to  make  the  finer  forts  of  hardware,  in  order  to 
rival  thofe  ^of  England,  and  leflen  the  import,  which,  in  fpite  of  every  obPacle  is  very 
great :  the  idea  originates  with  the  government,  and  is  worthy  of  its  little  ideas ;  a 
true  peddling  fpirit  at  prefent  throughout  Europe.  An  artift  in  the  town  had  made  a 
button  and  half  a  pair  of  fciflbrs,  one  half  Englifli,  and  the  other  half  of  his  own  ma- 
ftufadur,  for  which  he  claimed  and  had  a  reward.  Similarare  the  employments  of 
focieties  every  where!    In  England^  bufied  about  rhubarb^  filk,  and  drill-ploujghs:-* 
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at  Paris,  about  fleas  and  butterflies; — and  at  Milan,  about  buttons  and  fciflbrs!  I 
hope  I  fliall  find  the  Georgofili  at  Florence  employed  on  a  top-knot.  I  looked  about 
to  fee  a  praftlcal  farmer  enter  the  room,  but  looked  in  vain.  A  goodly  company  of 
i  Marchefi^  i  Conti^  i  Cava/ierij  i  Abbati^  but  not  one  clofe  clipped  wig,  or  a  dirty 
pair  of  breeches,  to  give  authority  to  their  proceedings.  We  met,  in  vi^hat  was  the 
Jefuits'  college,  in  the  Brera,  a  noble  building,  containing  many  apartments  equally 
fplendid  and  convenient.  The  Marchefe  Vifconti  aflced  me  to  his  country-feat ;  and 
the  Cavaliere  Caftiglioni,  who  has  travelled  in  America  with  the  views  of  a  natural 
hillorian,  and  who  intends  to  print  the  journal  of  his  voyage,  hopes  to  meet  me  foon 
at  his  brother  the  Count's.  Milan  has  been  reprefented  as  very  dear,  and  may  be  fo 
when  no  thought  is  taken  to  fave  expence,  ordering  what  you  want,  and  leaving  the 
bill  to  the  hoft  ;  but  as  fuch  methods  do  not  agree  with  my  purfe,  I  pay  by  agreement, 
for  my  room,  dinner  and  fupper  ferved  in  it,  as  there  are  few  tables  d'hotes  in  Italy, 
6  livres  of  Milan  a-day,  or  an  ecu,  equal  to  4s.  Engllfli.  The  pit  at  the  opera,  is  2 
livres  jj/I  and-  coffee  for  breakfafl:  jf.  in  all  about  5s.  8d.  a»day ;  but  feeing  buildings, 
&c.  adds  fofnething.  I  am  very  well  ferved  for  this,  except  in  foups,  which  are  de- 
teftable,  for  I  hate  macaroni  and  abominate  parte.  I  have  read  fo  much  of  the  horrors 
of  Italian  inns,  that  I  am  very  agreeably  furprized  to  find  them  in  the  great  towns,  Tu- 
•  rin  and  Milan  for  inftance,  as  good  as  in  France ;  yet  I  am  not  at  the  beft  here, — for 
I  underftand  the  Alberghi  Reale  and  Imperiale  are  the  firfi ;  and  I  was  not  at  the  beft  at 
Turin.  But  village  ones  between  the  great  towns  are  bad  enough.  In  France,  one  is 
rarely  waited  on  at  inns  by  men ;  in  Italy,  hitherto  never  by  women ;  I  like  the  French 
cuftom  beft.  Ferret  among  the  bookfellers,  and  find  more  trafts,  in  Italian,  upon 
agriculture  than  I  expefted.  At  night  to  the  opera ;  the  pit  is  fo  commodious  and 
agreeable,  that  it  is  a  good  lounge ;  the  fophas  and  chairs  are  numbered ;  they  give- 
you  a  ticket,,  which  marks  your  feat ;  but  the  performers  are  poor.  It  was  the  Impre- 
fario  in  Augufta,  by  that  beautiful  compofer,  Cimarofa ;  there  is  a  quinteito  in  it,  thaa 
which  nothing  could  be  more  pleafing,  or  repeated  with  more  applaufe. 

The  6th.  Signore  Amoretti,  whofe  attentions  and  afliduity  are  fuch  as  I  fhall  not 
foon  forget,  this  morning  introduced  me  to  Signore  Beeckeni  a  counfellor  in  the  court 
of  his  Imperial  Majefty ;  and  then  we  went  together  into  the  country,  fix  or  feven  miles, 
to  a  farm  in  the  road  to  Pavia,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  Vifconti,  to  fee  the  method 
of  making  the  Lodefan  cheefe;  attended  the  whole  operation,  which  is.fo  totally  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  ufe  in  England,  that  fldll  in  making  may  have  a  great  effeft  in  ren* 
dering  this  prodqd  of  Lombardy  fo  fuperior  to  all  others.     The  cheefe,  and  the  en- 
quiries, took  up  the  whole  day ;  fo  that  it  was  five  in  the  evening  before  we  got  back    . 
to  Milan,  where  they  dined  with  me  at  the  pozzo ;  an  itinerant  band  of  mufic  giving 
a  ferenade  under  the  windows  to  the  illuftriffimi,  eccellentiiflimi,  nobili  Signori  Inglefi. 
This  day  has  pafled  after  my  own  heart,  a  long  morning  of  adivity,  and  then  a  dinner, 
without  one  word  of  converfation  but  on  agriculture.     Signore  Beecken  is  a  fenfible 
well-informed  German,  who  underftands  the  importance  of  the  plough ;  and  Abbate 
Amoretti's  converfation  is  that  of  a  man  who  adds  the- powers  of  inftru£don  to  the 
graces  that  enliven  company. 

The  7th.  Attended  the  Marquis  de  Vifconti,  and  Signore  Amoretti  to  Mozzate, 
the  country-feat  of  the  Count  de  Caftiglione,  about  fixteeii  miles  north  of  Milan. 
Stop  very  near  the  city  to  view  the  Chartreufe,  which,  fince  the  Emperor  feized  the 
revenues,  and  turned  the  monks  out,  has  been  converted  into  a  powder  magazine. 
View  in  pafling,  the  fine  church  of  Ro,  and  the  Marquis  of  Litta*s  villa  at  Leinate,  in 
which  the  g^dens  are  confpicuous.     The  Italian  tafte  was  the  undoubted  origin  of  what 
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we  fee  in  France ;  but  decoration  is  carried  much  higher.  Marble  bafons,  with  fine 
ftatues,  too  good  for  the  fituation  :  jets  d'eau,  temples,  colonades,  and  buildings,  with- 
out end,  almofl:  connefled  with  the  houfe  ;  latticed,  and  clipped  bowers  and  walks ; 

•  miles  of  clipped  hedges— terraces  and  gravel  walks,  never  well  kept,  with  abundance  of 
orange-trees,  are  the  features ;  and  they  are  all  in  profufion.  The  expence  enormous, 
both  to  form  andtd  keep.  There  is  a  pinery,  and  not  more  than  five  or  fix  others  in 
the  whole  duchy  of  Milan.  Reach  Mozzate.  The  countefs  appeared  what  we  call  a 
genteel  good  fort  of  woman,  with  nothing  of  that  fpecies  of  foppery  and  afFeftation  that 
forms  the  fine  lady.     The  moment  I  faw  the  Count  de  Caftiglione,  I  was  prejudiced  m 

•  his  favour ;  his  phyfiognomy  is  pleafing  ;  and  the  inftantaneous  eafy  affability,  mix^d 
'  wifti  great  quicknefs  and  vivacity,  tells  one  in  a  moment,  that  time  would  not  be  loft  in 

his  company.     I  was  not  deceived.     He  entered  prefently  on  the  objeft  of  my  travels  ;:- 
and  I  was  highly  pleafed  to  find,  that  he  was  a  praftical  farmer.  After  dinner,  we  made 
an  excurfion  to  a  confiderable  plantation  he  has  executed  with  great  judgment  and  fpirih- 
The  count  fhewed  me  a  part  of  his  farm  alfo,— but  this  is  not  equally  fuccefsful.     In« 
the  evening,  while  the  reft  of  the  company  were  at  cards,  he  fatisfied  my  numerous  en- 
quiries concerning  the  huft)andry,  &c.  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  a  manner  that  left  me* 
little  to  wifh.     After  breakfaft,  the  next  morning  I  returned  to  Milan.  The  feature  which 
ftruck  me  moft  in  this  vifit  to  an  Italian  nobltemari,  at  his  country- feat,  is  the  great  fimila* 
rity  of  living,  and  of  manners  in  different  countries.   *  There  are  few  circumftances  in  the* 
table,  attendance,  houfe,  and  mode  of  living,  that  vary  from  a  man  of  fimilar  rank  and 
fortune  in  England  or  France.   Only  French  cuftoms,  however,  predominate.   I  fuppofe. 
onemuft  go  for  new  manners  to  the  Turks  and  Tartars ;  for  Spain  itfelf,.  among  peo- 
ple of  rank,  has  them  not  to  give :  and  this  circumftance  throws  travellers,  who  regif- 
ter  their  remarks,  into  a  fituation  that  ftiould  meet  with  the  candour  of  readers :  thofe 
who  record  fiiithfully,  muft  note  things  that  are  common,  and  fuch  are  not  formed  to 
gratify  curiofity.     Thofe  who  deal  much  in  adventures,  fo  contrary  to  our  own  man- 
ners as  to  excite  furprife,  muft  be  of  queftionable  authority  j  for  the  fimilarity  of  Euro- 
pean manners,  among  people  of  rank  or  large  fortune,  can  hardly  be  dolibted :  and 
the  difference  among  their  inferiors  is,  in  many  cafes,  more  apparent  than.  reaL     I  am 
much  pleafed  with  this  family  ;  the  Countefs  is  a  good  woman,  for  (he  loves  her  chiU 
dren,  her  huft)and,  and  the  country.     Her  huft}and  has  life,  animation,  quicknefs  of 
conception,  and  that  attention  to  agriculture,  which  made  me  wifli  him  for  a.  neigh-- 
bour.   'la our  return,  ftop  at  Defio,  the  villa  of  the  Marquis  of  Cufino,  which  is  in  a 
ftyle  that  pleafes  me.     The  houfe  is  not  upon  too  great  a  fcale,  jmd  therefore  finiflied 
and  fumifhed :.  the  rooms  are  more  elegant  than  fplendid — and  more  comfortable- 
than  fhewy.     There  is  one  apartment,  in  encauftic  painting,  faid  to  be  the  firft  execu- 
ted in  Italy.     The  fecond  floor  contains  thirteen  bed-chambers,  with  each  a.  fmall  fer^- 
vant's  room,  and  light  clofet :  and  they  have  all  fuch  a  comfortable,  clean,  Englifhi 
air }  and  are  fo  neat,  without  any  finery,  that,  had  the  floors  been  deal;  inftead  of 
brick,  I  (hould  have  thought  myfelf  in  my  own  country.     I  have  read  travels  that 
would  make  us  believe,  that  ^  clean  houfe  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  Italy ;  if  that  were 
once  true,  things  are  abundantly  changed.     I  like  this  villa  much  better  than  the  maf- 
ter  does,  for  he  is  rarely  here  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  and  that  not  often.     The  gardens  ^ 
are  fplendid  in  their  kind  ;  lattice-frames  of  lemons  twenty  feet  high,  with  efpaliers  of 
©ranges,  both  full  hung  with  fruit,  have,  to  northern  eyes,  an  uncommon  effeft';  but. 
they  are  all  covered  with  glafs  in  the  winter.     Here  is  a  pinery  alfo.     Dine  in  the  vil- 
lage on  trcut,  frefli  from  the  lake  of  Como,  at  3  livres  the  pound,  of  twenty-eight 
ounces*    la  the  evening  return  to  Milan,  after  an  excurfion  inftiudive  in  my  princr- 
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pal  objeft,  and  equally  agreeable  in  the  little  circumftances  that  have  power  fufficient 
either  to  gild  or  fhade  every  objeft.  Pafs  the  houfe  of  the  Marchefa  di  Fagnaiii,  who 
has  been  much  in  England,  and  celebrated  here  for  being  the  lady  with  whom  our  in- 
imitable Sterne  had  the  recontre  at  Milan,  which  he  has  defcribed  fo  agreeably. 32 

miles. 

The  9th.  This  day  was  appointed  for  vifiting  a  few  objefts  at  Milan,  for  which  Sig- 
nore  Beecken  had  the  goodnefs  to  defire  to  be  my  cicerone ;  his  chariot  was  ready  af« 
terbreakfaft,  and  we  went  from  fight  to  fight  till  five  o'clock.  Buildings  and  piftures 
have  been  fo  often  and  fo  well  defcribed,  that  for  modern  travellers  nothing  is  left,  if 
they  expatiate,  but  to  talk  of  themfelves  as  much  as  of  the  objefls.  I  Ihall  note,  in  a 
few  words>  the  things  that  {truck  me  moil.  I  had  read  fo  much  of  the  cathedral,  and 
came  to  it  with  fuch  expeftation,  that  its  eflfefl:  was  nothing.  There  are  comparative 
meafurements  given  of  it  with  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Peter's,  that  feem  to  rank  it  in  the 
fame  clafe  for  magnitude  :  to  the  eye  it  is  a  child's  play-thing  compared  to  St.  Paul's. 
Of  the  innumerable  ftatues,  that  of  St.  Laurence  flayed  is  the  fineft.  The  architec- 
ture of  the  church  of  St.  Fedele,  by  Pelle^rino,  is  pleafing ;  it  contains  fix  columns  of 
granite  ;  and  there  are  other  fine  ones  alfo  in  that  of  JSt.  Alefandro.  But  I  found  Pa- 
dro  Pini,  profeffor  of  natural  hiftory,  a  better  objed  than  his  church ;  he  has  made 
a  great  and  valuable  colle£iion  of  fofiils,  and  has  taken  the  means  necefiary  for  felf-in-^ 
ftruftion,  much  travel,  and  much  experiment.  At  St.  Celfo,  there  are  two  fl:atues  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  by  Lorenzi,  that  cannot  be  too  much  admired ;  and  a  Madonna,  by 
Fontana.  Here  alfo  are  piftures  by  the  two  Procacinis,  that  will  detain  your  fteps. 
The  great  hofpital  is  a  vafl  building,  once  the  palace  of  the  Sforzas,  Dukes  of  Milan, 
and  given  by  Duke  Francis  for  this  ufe.  It  has  a  net  revenue  of  a  million  of  livres,  and 
and  has  at  prefent  above  one  thoufand  three  hundred  patients.  At  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Ambrofe,  built  in  the  ninth  century,  and  which  has  round  arches,  anterior  to  Gothic 
ones,  they  (hewed  us  a  MS.  of  Luitprandus,  dated  721,  and  another  of  J^othaire,  be- 
fore Charlemagne.  If  they  contained  the  regifter  of  their  ploughs,  they  would  have 
been  interefting ;  but  what  to  me  are  the  records  of  gifts  to  convents  for  faving  fouls 
.  that  wanted  probably  too  much  cleaning  for  all  the  fcrubbing  bruflies  of  the  monks  to 
brighten  ?  Unqueftionably  the  mod  ^mous  produQion  of  human  genius  at  Milan  is 
the  laft  fupper  of  Lionardo  de  Vinci,  which'lhould  be  ftudied  by  artifls  who  underftand 
its  merit,  as  it  is  not  a  pifliure  for  thofe  who,  with  unlearned  eyes,  have  only  their  feel- 
ings to  direGt  them.     View  the  Ambrofian  library. 

The  loth.  The  climate  of  Italy,  I  believe,  is  generally  in  extremes;  it  has  rained 
almofl  inceflantly  for  three  days  paft,  and  to-^day  it  pours.  I  have  made  a  fad  blunder, 
I  find  more  and  more,  m  felling  my  French  equipage ;  for  the  dependence  on  hiring 
and  on  the  vetturini,  is  odious.  I  want  to  go  to-morrow  to  Lodi,  &c.  and  have  loit 
much  time  in  finding  a  horfe  and  chaife  ;  and  after  all  can  have  only  a  miferable  thing, 
at  yi  livres  a  day. — In  the  evening,  at  the  opera,  Signore  Beecken  came  to  me  in  the 
pit,  and  aflced  me  if  I  would  be  introduced  to  one  of  the  prettied  ladies  at  Milan  ?  Senza 
dubbio.  He  conducted  me  to  the  box  of  Signora  Lamberti,  a  young,  lively,  and  beau- 
tiful woman,  who  converfed  with  an  eafy  and  unafffe£ted  gaiety,  that  would  make  even 
a  farmer  wifli  to  be  her  .cicifbeo.  The  office,  however,  is  in  the  hands  of  another, 
who  was  feated  in  his  poft  of  honour,  in  the  front  of  the  box,  ^is-a-vh  the  lady. 
Refrefhments— fuppers-*magnificent  ridotto.  Having  mentioned  the  cicifbeo,  I  may 
obferve,  that  the  cuftom  feems  to  flourifh  at  Milan  ^  few  married  ladies  are  without 
this  neceffary  appendix  to  the  ftate :  there  were  to  night  a  great  number  of  them, 
each  attending  his  fair.    I  afl^ed  an  Italian  gentleman  why  he  was  not  in  bis  poA  as  a 
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ciciibco?  He  replied,  he  was  not  one.  .Howfo?  If  you  have  either  brffinefs  or 
other  purfuit,  it  takes  too  much  time.  They  are  changed  at  pleafure,  which  the  la- 
dies  defend,  by  faying,  that  when  an  extenfion  of  privileges  not  proper  to  give  is  ex- 
pefted,  to  part  with  is  better  than,  to  retain  them. 

The  nth.  To  Lodi,  through  twenty  miles  of  fuch  amazing  exertions  in  irrigation, 
that  we  can  have  in  England  no  idea  of  it.     At  that  town  I  found  myfelf  in  the  midft 
of  the  world  ;  it  was  the  night  of  terminating  the  opera  feafon  of  the  fair :  this  had 
drawn  fo  much  company  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  that  the  great  inn  of  the  Co- 
lumbina,  formed  out  of  a  monaftery,  was  full  in  an  hour.     At  night  the  opera  houfe 
formed  a  gorgeous  difplay  : — we  waited  half  an  hour  for  the  arch-duke  and  arch-duchefs. 
The  houfe  was  well  lighted  with  wax  ;  new  to  me,  for  in  common  their  theatres  have^ 
only  darknefs  vifible.     It  is  fmall,  but  mod  elegant,  new  built  this  year :  the  decora- 
tions are  neat ;  but  the  boxes,  which  are  fitted  up  by  the  proprietors,  are  finiflied  with 
great  (hew  and  expence ;  as  fine  as  glafs,   varnifh,  and  gilding  can  make  them ;  and 
being  lighted  within  made  a  blazing  figure :  the  company  crouded  and  well  dreffed  ;., 
diamonds  fparkled  in  every  part  of  the  houfe,  while  the  expedation  of  pleafure,  more-, 
animated  in  Italian  than  in  French  or  Englifli  eyes,  rendered  the  coup  d'ocil  equally 
ftriking  and  agreeable;  the  profufion  of  dancers,  dreffes,  fcenes,  &c,  made  me  ftare^ 
for  a  little  place  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  fouls.     No  evening  could  pafs  - 
with  a  more  animated  feftivity  }  all  the  world  appeared  in  good  humour :  the  vibrations.- 
of  pleafurable  emotions  Teemed  more  refponfive  than  common,  for  expreffion  is  one 
great  feature  in  Italian  phyfiognomy.     I  have  dwelt  the  more  on  this  fpedacle,  becaufe 
I  confider  it  in  a  political  light,  as  deferving  fome  attention.     Lodi  is  a  little  infignificant 
place,  without  trade,  and  without  manufatlures.     It  is  the  part  of  a  dominion  that  may 
be  faid  to  have  neither,  and  cut  off  from  all  connedion  with  the  fea  :  yet  there  is  not  a 
town  in  France  or  England,  of  double  the  population,  that  ever  exhibited  a  theatre  fo 
built,  decorated,  filled,  and  furniflied,  as  this  of  Lodi.     Not  all  the  pride  and  luxury  of 
commerce  and  manufadures— not  all  the  iron  and  fteel — the  woollen  or  linen— the  filk,, 
glaffes,  pots,  or  porcelain  of  fuch  a  town  as  Lodi,  ever  yet  equalled  this  exhibitioa  of 
butter  and  cheefe.     Water,  clover,  cows,  cheefe,  money,  and  mufic !  Thefe  are  the  com- 
j)inations — that  ftring  Italian  nerves  to  enjoyment,  and  give  lelTons  of  government  to 
northern  politicians.     The  evening  would  have  been  delicious  to  me,  if  Thad  had  my 
little  girl  with  me ;  I  could  not  help  pifturing  her  by  my  fide,  fuppofing  the  expref- 
fions  bf  her  pleafure,  and  giving  an  imaginary  prefence  to  her  fmiles,   her  enquiries^ . 

and  her  enjayment..     In  truth  it  was  better  adapted  to  her  age  than  to  mine. 20  , 

miles.  ^  . 

The  1 2th.  I  had  brought  a  letter  to  a  Signore  Mayer,  lieutenant  of  dragoons,  who 
yefterday,  when  I  waited  on  him,  introduced  me  to  the  Cavaliere  Don  Baffiano  Bona 
Moma,  who  promifed  to  find  a  perfon  this  morning  for  condufting  me  to  a  celebrated 
dairy  of  his  near  Lodi ;  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  by  his  means  I  was  introduced 
into  two  dairies,  one  of  ninety  cows,  and  affifted  in  making  the  cheefe.  In  the  afternoon 
to  Godogno,  tlu^ugh  fifteen  miles  of  dead  flat,  of  a  Angular  afpeft ;  it  is  interfered  by 
ditches,  without  hedges,  but  a  row  of  pollard  poplars  and  willows  on  each  fide. .  The 
heads  of  thefe  trees  form  a  woodland,  as  the  fields  are  very  fmall,  and  looking  through  * 
the  ftems,  under  the  covert  of  their  heads,  is  fomething  like  the  prints  I  have  feen  of  the 
forefts  of  TaflTo,  but  without  the  wildnefs  or  enchantment.  The  inhabitants  here  are 
neither  witches,  nymphs,  nor  knights,  but  cows  and  frogs :  the  mufic  of  the  latter  not 
jb  agreeable  as  laft  night's  warblings  of  Senefino.  In  truth  this  country  is  better  for 
thefe  two  animals  than  for  man.    The  whole  is  a  water  fpunge  j  the  ditches  innumer- . 
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aWe  ;  now  water,  now  mud  ;  the  climate  hot  j  and*  ventilation  excluded  by  a  crowd  of 
aquatics.  I  figured  ficknefs  and  difeafe  in  every  quarter:  and  the  want  of  fcattered 
habitations  renders  the  whole  filent  and  folitary,  in  fpite  of  a  confiderable  population, 
that  IS  concealed  by  die  endlefs  pollards.  Willows,  ditches,  mud,  and  frogs !  thefe  are 
features  in  perfed  contraft  to  the  fcenes  of  laft  night !  yet  they  are  attended  by  a  fertility 
that  gives  warbling  to  the  throat,  and  quivering  to  the  fantaftic  toe  of  beauty.  At 
Codogno  waited  on  Signore  Bignami,  a  confiderable  cheefe- merchant.-  I  was  in  luck ; 
a  numerous  company  fpent  the  evening  with  him,  from  whom  he  felefted  a  party  well 
acquainted  with  grafs  and  cows ;  and  retiring  into  another  apartment,  they  had  the 
goodnefs,  with  him  and  hisfon^  to  dedicate  fome  time  to  the  fatisfying  of  my  enquiries  j 
and  I  fliould  be  very  backward  if  I  did  not  obferve  that  the  free  and  agreeable  manner 
in  which  they  did  it,  proves  equally  their  liberality  and  politenefs.  Codogno  is  a  neat 
little  town  of  about  eight  thoufand  people.  And  note  (for  the  thing  is  extraordinary,) 
an  opera  here  too ;  another  new  built  theatre,  of  this  year.  It  is  not  fo  large,  or  fo 
much  decorated  as  that  of  Lodi,  but  the  form  is  more  pleafing  and  more  commodious  ;. 
it  is  more  circular.  There  are  apartments  contiguous  for  the  firft  fingers  and  dancers, 
communicating  with  a  noble  inn,  the  albergo  del  teatro.         15  miles. 

The  1 3th-  This  morning  Signore  Bignami  had  kindly  appointed  for  examining  one  of 
Ae  principal  dairies  in  the  country,  noted  for  making  good  cheefe  j  fortunately  the 
farmer  proved  communicative  and  liberal,— -conduQed  us  to  the  fcene  of  aftion  very 
readily,  and  difefted  his  dairy-man  to  anfwer  my  enquiries.  We  attended  the  making 
of  a  cheefe,  and  then  walked  over  the  farm  :.  the  farmers  feem  much  at  their  eafe* 
Take  leave  of  my  very  friendly  condudors,  and  reach  Crema,  in  the  Venetian  ftate.^ 
Here  alfo  a  new-built  opera-houfe,  and  the  Mara  from  London  firft  finger  -,  they  did 
not  appear  to  relifli  too  much  her  altitudes  of  divifion, — yet  (he  was  confiderably  ap- 
plauded. Great  powers  in  finging,  when  much  exerted  in  difficult  paflages,  furprize 
much  more  than  they  pleafe.  The  airs  that  touch  the  heart,  are  what  the  poet  calls 
**  lengthened  fweetnefs  long  drawn  out,*'  that  breathe  a  continuity  of  melody,  flowing,, 
not  broken  notes.  The  number  of  theatres  in  this  part  of  Italy  is  aftonifhing :  two 
great  ones  at  Milan  ;  in  twenty  miles,  another,  at  Lodi ;  in  fifteen,  one  way,  Codogno ; 
in  ten,  another,  Crema ;  in  ten,  another,  Plaifance,  &c. — yet  trade  and  manufafture  are 
very  inconfiderable.— ^ — 1 6  miles. 

The  14th.  To  Lodi,  through  ten  miles  more  of  the  fame  country ;  bad  road  through 
the  ftate  of  Venice ;  but  the  moment  you  enter  the  Milanefe,  ^ou  find  an  excellent  one. . 
Return  to  Milan. 30  miles. 

The  15th.   The  country  continues  flat,  much  of  it  watered,  but  without  fuch  exer- 
tions as  to  Lodi ;  all  a  crowded  fcene  of  willows.     Vaprio,.  where  we  flopped,  is  a  poor.- 
place,  with  a  dirty,  miferable,  wretched  inn  :  here  am  I  in  a  chamber,  that  finks  my. 
fpiritsas  Lfit  and  look  around  me  ;  my  pen,  ink,  and  tablets,  are  ufelefs  before  me  jv 
I  want  them  for  two  or  three  fubjeSs  that  have  pafled  acrofs  my  mind  in  the  journey,^ 
but  I  can  do  nothing ;  to  arrange  ten  words  with  propriety,  is  an  infurmountable  effort,  - 
1  never  in  my  life  wrote  three  lines  to  pleafe  myfelf,  when  the  circumftances  around  i 
Were  untoward  or  difagreeable ;  a  clean,  neat  apartment,  a  good  fire,  fomething  to  eat 
better  than  pafte-foup,  with  tolerable  wine,  give  a  lightnefs  to  the  bofom,  and. a  facility, 
to  the  ideas*     Lhave  not  yet  read  any  of  the  Abbate  Amoretti's  pieces ; ,  but  if  he  writes  « 
badly  in  that  elegant  apartment,  and  with  all  the  circumftances  of  .eafe  and  luxury  around  i 
him,  i  fhall  not  have  fo  good  an  opinion  of  his  head,  as  I  think  J  (hall  always  have  of 
his  heart.    This  chamber  of.  Vaprio  is  contraft  fufficient  to  his  ii4  the  Palazzo  Cu(ani»  v 
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I  cannot  write,  fo  mufl:  nellle  in  this  nidus  of  fleas  and  bugs,  which  they  call  a  bed.  ■ 
3o  miles. 

The  i6th.  So  much  rain  has  fallen  in  the  night,  that  the  Adda  has  rifen  too  much  to 
permit  a  carriage  to  reach  the  ferry ;  we  waited,  therefore,  four  hours  till  the  water 
funk.  This  is  a  circumftance  to  which  a  traveller  is  liable  every  day  in  Italy ;  for  the 
rivers  are  fo  little  under  command,  that  a  night's  heavy  rain  will  flop  him.  An  impa- 
tient traveller,  waiting  on  the  banks  of  a  river  for  the  water's  flowing,  mighty  by  equal 
genius,  be  fet  off  as  well  in  poetry,  as  a  patient  one  is  reprefented  expeding  till  all  was 
pafled.  The  environs  of  the  Adda  here  are  fine ;  on  the  fide  of  the  Vaprio,  high  land, 
that  commands  the  wooded  vale.  Arrive,  at  lafl:,  at  Bergamo.  I  had  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Maironi  da  Ponte,  fecretary  of  the  academy  of  Bergamo,  to  whom  I  went  direftly.  I 
mounted  a  deep  hill  into  the  city,  which  is  on  the  top  of  it,  and  fearched  hard  f6r  the 
^oftor ;  after  e:xamining  feveral  ftreets,  a  lldy  from  a  window,  who  feemed  to  pity  my 
perplexity  (for  I  had  been  conduced  to  three  or  four  flreets  in  vain,)  informed  me,  that 
he  was  in  the  country,— but  that  if  I  returned  in  the  morning,  I  fhould  have  a  chance 
of  feeing  him.  What  a  black,  dirty,  (linking,  difmal  placed  I  flared  at  fome  well  drefled 
people  I  met,  wondering  what  they  had  to  do  there ;  thanking  my  ilars  that  I  was  not 
an  inhabitant  of  Bergamo ;  foolifhly  enough,  as  if  it  were  the  brick  and  mortar  of  a  place 
that  give  felicity,  and  not  the  connections  formed  from  infancy,  and  matured  by  habit. 
■  12  miles. 

The  1 7th.  Mount  the  hill  again,  in  fearch  for  Signore  Maironi ;  and  hearing  he  has 
a  brother,  to  find  him,  fliould  I  fail.  I  repaired  to  the  ilreet  where  the  lady  gave  me 
informalion  the  night  before  4  fhe  was  luckily  at  her  window,  but  the  intelligence  crofe 
to  my  wifhes,  for  both  -the  brothers  were  in  the  country ;  I  need  not  go  to  the  door^  (he 
fatd,  for  there  were  no  fervants  in  the  houfe.  The  dulk  of  the  evening  in  this  dark 
town  had  laft  night  veiled  the  fair  incognita,  but  looking  a  fecond  time  now,  I  found  her 
extremely  pretty,  with  a  pair  of  eyes  that  (hone  in  unifon  with  fomething  better  than  a 
ilreet  -ef  Bergamo.  She  aflced  me  kindly  after  my  '  bufinefs,  Spero  che  non  ^  ungran 
mancenienio  ?  words  of  no  import,  but  uttered  with  a  fweetnefs  of  voice  that  rendered 
the  poored  monofyllable  interefting.  I  told  her,  that  the  bofom  mud  be  cold,  from 
which  her  prefence  did  not  bani(h  adl  feeling  of  difappointment.  It  was  impofllble  not 
to  fay  fomething  a  little  beyond  common  thanks.  She  bowed  in  return ;  and  I  thought 
I  read  in  her  expreflive  eyes,  that  I  had  not  offended ;  I  was  encouraged  to  a(k  th^  fa« 
vour  of  Signore  Maironi's  addrefs  in  the  country — Con  gran.fiaure  ve  lo  dari* — I  took 
a  card  from  my  pocket ;  but  her  window  was  rather  too  high  to  hand  it.  I  looked  at 
the  door::  Forzii  aperta. — Credo  che  d^  (he  replied.  If  the  reader  be  an  eledrician, 
and  have  flown  a  kite  in  a  thunder-ftorm,  he  will  know,  that  when  the  atmofphere  around 
iiim  becomes  highly  eleftric,  and  his  danger  increafes,  if  he  do  not  quickly  remove, 
ihere  is  a  cobweb  fenfation  in  the  air,  as  if  he  was  inclofed  in  an  invifible  net  of  the  fil- 
mieft  goflTimer.  My  atmofphere,  at  this  moment,  had  fome  refemblance  to  it :  I  had 
taken  two  (leps  to  the  door,  when  a  gentleman  pailing,  opened  it  before  me,  and  (lood 
upon  the  threfliold.  It  was  the  lady's  hufband  ;  (he  was  in  the  pa(rage  behind,  and  I 
was  in  the  (Ireet  before  hiqi,  (he  faid,  Ecco  un  Signore  Inglefe  che  ha  bifogno  d'una 
Mlrezione  a  Sigm  Mairom.  The  huflband  anfwered  politely,  that  he  would  dve  it,  and, 
taking  paper  and  pencil  from  his  pocket,  wrote  and  gave  it  me.  Nothing  was  ever  done 
fo  concifely :  I  looked  at  him  a(kance,  and  thought'  him  one  of  the  uglieft  fellows  I 
had  ever  feen.  An-ill-natured  by-dandar  would  have  faid,  that  his  prefence  prevented 
^  a  iarinin^  irom  becoming  a  fentimental  traveller.     Certain  it  is,  one  now  and  then  meets 
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witlii  terrible  eyes  In  Italy  j  in  the  north  of  Europe  they  have  attraftlve  powers ;  here 
they  have  every  fort  of  power ;  the  fphere  of  the  adivity  of  an  eye  beam  is  enlarged, 
and  he  who  travels  as  I  do  for  the  plough,  muft  take  care,  as  I  (hall  in  future,  to  keep  out 
of  the  reach  of  it.  From  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  below  the  houfe  of  the  count  de 
Brembate,  there  is  a  profpeft  of  fertile  land,  hardly  to  be  equalled.  In  front,  to  the 
fouth,  a  range  of  Appenines  rifes  above  the  fog,  that  hangs  over  a  part  of  the  plain. 
To  the  weft,  an  immenfe  curve  of  the  Alps,  that  bound  tlse  Milanefe  and  Piedmont ; 
their  heads  uninterruptedly  in  fnow,  form  one  of  the  fineft  mountain  barriers  to  be 
miagined*  To  the.eaft,  the  view  an  unbroken,  unlimited  level.  This  vaft  plain,  at  one's 
feet,  feems  a  level  wood,  with  towns,  churches,  towers,  and  houfes.  Near  Bergamo,  the 
angle  of  vifion  permits  the  fields  to  be  feen,  and  therefore  more  pifturefque.  Siinilaf 
features  muft  give  fimilar  profpeds,  this  refembles  that  of  the  Superga.  It  is  as  hot  to- 
day, and  every  day  of  fun-fliine,  as  in  England  in  June. 

The  1 8th.  Yefterday  I  agreed  with  a  vetturino,  to  take  me  this  morning,  at  fix  o'clock,, 
to  Brefcia ;  but  not  being  perfeSly  well,  I  infifted  that  he  fliould  not  come  for  me 
without  his  vettura,  nor  before  the  time.  The  rafcal  knocked  me  up  at  five,  and  then 
without  the  carriage;  it  was  only  four  fteps,  he  faid,  and  wanted  to  hurry  away  mj 
trunk.  I  begin  to  know  them,  and  therefore  fteadily  refufed  to  ftir  i  after  much  vain- 
peifuafion,  away  they  went,  and  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  returned.  The  fellow 
drove  me  a  full  mile  and  half,  on  the  road  to  Brefcia,  to  an  inn,  where  there  was  ano- 
ther vetturino,  to  whom  he  had  fold  me ;  and  there  I  found  myfelf,  packed  with  three 
other  perfons,  in  the  worft  place  ;  to  the  contrary  of  all  which  the  (coundrel  had  figned 
an  agreement.  My  expreffions  of  anger  only  got  me  laughed  at.  The'  world  has  not  . 
foch  a  fet  of  villains  as  thefe  vetturini.  I  have  read  guides  and  direftories,  and  travels,, 
that  fpeak  of  this  way  of  journeying  as  paffable ; — if  not  good,  very  bearable  j:  but  they 
muft  be  very  partial,  or  very  carelefs,  if  they  mention  them  without  indignation.  Their 
carriages  are  wretched,  open,  crazy,  jolting,  dirty  dung-carts  j  and  as  to  their  horfes,  I 
thought,  till  I  faw  them,  that  the  Irifh  garrans  had  no  rivals  on  the  globe  j  but  the  ca- 
valli  de  vetturini  convinced  me  of  the  error.  My  company  were  two  merchant-like 
people,  and  a  young  man  going  to  the  univerfity  of  Padua;  the  two  firft  repeating  pray- 
ers, and  counting  beadsi.  How  the  country  came  to  be  well  irrigated,  is  a  queftion  f 
Pater-nofters  will  neither  dig  canals,  nor  make  cheefe,         3a  miles. 

The  19th.  I  had  letters  for  Signore  Pilati,^  fecretary  to  the  fociety  of  agriculture;, 
he  was  in  the  country  at  his  brother's  form,  whither  I  went  with  pleafure  ^  he  was  to  ' 
mtroduce  me  to  Count  Corniano,  the  prefident,  but  he  is  abfent,  twenty  miles  out  of 
my  road*  In  the  evening  to  the  opera ;  the  houfe  large,  but  ugly :  the  Avara,  badly 
aded  }  and  the  tafte  of  the  audience  (the  pit,,  not  the  boxes,  fliew  a  nation)  ftill  worfe- 
Puns,  conceits,  diftortions,  and  exaggerated  action,  gained  great  applaufe.  A  child,, 
telling  his  name,  of  ten  or  a  dozen  hard  fyllables,  and  an  exaggerated  mimickry  of  at- 
tempting to  repeat  them,  were  encored  more  violently  than  the  fineft  airs  would  have* 
been.  This  depravity  of  national  tafte  is  amazing,  amongft  a  people  that  have  produced! 
fuch  proofs  of  genius  in  almoft  every  walk  of  life. 

The  20th.  After  a  repetition  of  the  old  plagues,  to  find  a  vetturino  for  Verona,  agree^ 
at  laft  at  the  extravagant  price  of  33  lire.  Depart,  after  dinner,  with  a  young  woman* 
and  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  old.  She  had  not  two  ideas  beyond  her  Ihuff-box,  and 
a  crucifix.  I  have  no  opinion  of  Venetian  police,  from  the  villainous  roads  through  alll 
their  territory  ;  they  confift  every  where  of  great  ftones,  broken  pavements^  or  mud*. 
The  country  is  not  near  fo  rich  as  the  Milanefe,  but  all  thickly  incloffed  with  hedges,. 
full  q£  mulberries  ^  and  incumbered,  to  ufe  Profeflbr  Symonds's  juft  expreilion,  with 
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pollards  for  training  vines.  Reach  Dofenzano  in  the  dark.  What  my  religious  com^ 
panion  did  with  herfelf,  I  know  not.;  I  fupped  alone,  thanking  God  fhe  had  not  the  eyes 
of  the  Bergamafque  fair.  In  the  night,  I  thought  the  noife  of  water  was  different  from 
that  of  a  ftream,  and  opening  the  windows  in  the  morning,  found  it  the  waves  of  a  fine 
lake.     The  Lago  di  Garda  was  out  of  my  recoUeftion.— — 15  miles. 

The  2 1  ft.  Coaft  the  lake,  with  good  views  of  it  for  feveral  miles.  From  Brefcia  to 
Terona,  but  efpecially  to  Defenzano,  I  believe  there  are  fifty  croffes  by  the  fide  of  the 
road  for  deaths.  When  a  perfon  is  murdered  they  fet  up  a  crofs  for  the  good  of  his 
foul.  They  had  better  inftitute  a  police  for  that  of  his  body.  What  a  fcandal  to  a  go- 
vernment are  fuch  proofs  of  their  negligence  !  yet  that  of  Venice  is  called  a  wife  one* 
Impaflable  roada,  towns  unlighted,  and  a  full  harveft  of  aflfaffinations  ;  with  men  count- 
ing their  beads,  and  women  crofling  themfelves,  are  the  chief  figns  of  wifdoml  have  yet 
feen.  Arrive  at  Verona  in  time  to  deliver  a  letter  to  Signore  Cagniola,  aftronomer  and 
fecretary  of  the  Agrarian  Society:  this  muft  be  a  pretty  inflitution,  a  fociety  of  farmers, 
wath  an  aftronomer  for  their  fecretary.  He  introduced  me  at  the  coffee  houfe  of  the 
Piazza  to  fome  lovers  of  agriculture ;  and  made  an  appointment  with  the  prefident  of  the 
jbciety  for  to-morrow. 25  miles. 

The  2 2d.  Ill  luck :  the  prefident  is  obliged  to  go  into  the  country ;  and  he  thinks 
jne,  I  fuppofe,  like  Italian  theorifts,  tied  to  a  town.  Signore  Cagniola  direded  his  fer- 
vant  to  fhew  me  to  the  houfe  of  Signore  Michael  Angelo  Locatelli,  to  whom  he  had 
named  the  objeft  of  my  journey,  laft  night.  I  found  this  gentleman,  who  is  engaged  in 
commerce,  but  who, has  two  farms  in  his  hands,  ready  to  converfe  with  me  on  the  fub- 
jeft  of  my  enquiries  ;  of  Signore  Cagniola,  I  faw  or  heard  no  more.  I  felt  myfelf  un- 
^comfortable  at  Verona,  till  I  had  feen  the  amphitheatre,  which  is  in  truth  a  noble  remain 
of  antiquity,  folid  and  magnificent  enough  yet  to  laft  perhaps  fome  thoufands  of  years  j 
that  of  Nifmes,  cluttered  up  with  houfes,  muft  not  be  named  with  this.  As  I  ftood  on 
the  verge  of  this  noble  building,  1  could  not  but  contemplate  in  idea,  the  innumei  able 
crouds  of  people  who  had  been  fpeftators  of  the  fcenes  exhibited  in  it :  the  reflexion 
was  attended  with  what  is  to  me  a  melancholy  impreffion — the  utter  oblivion  in  which 
fuch  hoftsare  now  loft!  time  has  fwept  their  memories  from  the  earth  has  left  them 
no  traces  in  the  records  of  mankind  ;  yet  here  were  vat  and  beauty,  wealth  and.  power ; 

the  vibrations  of  hope  and  fear ;  the  agitations  of  exertion  and  enterprize all  buried 

in  the  filence  of  feventeen  hundred  years !— I  read  the  works  of  fo  few  poets,  that  I  know 
not  if  the  idea  of  fuch  oblivion  have  been  to  them  as  melancholy  as  it  is  to  me ;  if  fo^ 
they  have  doubtlefs  given  energy  to  the  fentiment,  by  the  force  and  beauty  of  their  ex- 
preflions. 

The  23d.  This  morning,  I  took  a  cicerone  to  attend  me  to  view  churches  and  palaces, 
an  uncomfortable  method,  but  when  a  traveller  has  one  principal  purfuit,  fuch  fecondary 
objects  muft  give  way.  The  great  fault  here,  as  every  where  elfe,  is  being  carried  to 
loo  many  things.  Nothing  ftrikes  more  at  Verona  than  the  works  of  an  architeft^ 
whofe  name  is  little  known  in  England,  San.  Michael  Michieli ;  they  arepf  diftinguiflied 
merit,  and  muft  pleafe  every  eye.  The  chapel  of  the  Pellegrini  family,  in  the  Bemardine 
church,  and  the  rotunda  of  St.  Georgio,  are  beautiful  edifices.  There  is  fomething  fingu- 
lar  in  the  Palazzo  Bevilaqua,  an  idea  which  might  have  been  copied  with  more  fuccefe^ 
than  many  others  that  have  been  repeated  often.  The  Palazzo  di  Configlio  is  fimple 
and  elegant,  aiid  prefents  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  examples  of  an  arcade,  for  a  ftreet  or 
fquare.  The  theatre  is  large,  but  nothing  after  Milan.  My  expences^t  Brefcia j  and  at 
Verona  are,  dinner  3  pauls,  fupper  a,  chamber  2 ;  which  at  5(d.  Englifli,  are  2s.  1 1  d. 
jL-day ;  and  as  I  have  rooms  not  at  all  bad,  good  beds^  and  ani  as  well  ferved  at  the  meals 
5S  1  require,  it  is  remarkably  cheap.  The 
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The  24th.  The  country  to  Vicenza  is  all  flat,  and  moftly  of  a  Angular  face ;  rows 
t>{  elm  and  maple  pollards,  with  vines  trained  up,  and  from  tree  to  tree ;  between  the 

rows  arable.     This  fyftem  is  not  difagreeable  till  it  grows  tedious  to  the  eye, ^2 

miles. 

The  25th.  Wait  on  Count  Tiene,  to  whom  I  had  a  recommendation ;  he  opened 
the  letter,  but  found  it  was  to  another  Count  Tiene,  wTio  lived  in  the  country,  near 
Vicenza ;  reading  in  it,  however,  fome  expreflions  of  commendation,  which  friends  are 
apt  to  ufe  in  fuch  letters,  he  with  great  eafe  and  politenefs,  as  he  returned  me  the 
paper,  oflfered  me  any  affiftance  in  his  power :  "  Yours,  Sir,  is  an  errand  that  ought  to 
recommend  you  to  all  mankind  ;  and  if  you  find  the  leaft  difficulties  with  others,  I  beg 
you  will  return  to  this  houfe,'*  which  is  one  of  the  Palazzi  di  Palladb.  I  waited  thea 
on  the  Abbate  Pierropan,  profeflbr  of  phyfics  and  mathematics.  He  had  the  direftion, 
for  fome  years,  of  the  ceconomical  garden,  given  by  the  (late  for  experiments  in  agri* 
culture,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Agrarian  Academy :  he  received  me  with  great  poKte- 
nefs;  arid  not  only  exprefled  every  wifli  to  aflift  me,  but  entered  immediately  on  the 
bufinefs,  by  propofmg  a  walk  to  call  on  the  Count  de  Boning,  prefi.dent  of  that  aca** 
demy,  in  our  way  to  the  garden.  I  have  a  poor  opinion  of  all  thefe  efliablifliments  oa 
a  fmall  fcale ;  in  any  hands  they  are  not  calculated  to  do  much ;  and  in  hands  not  truly 
pra&ical,  they  are  calculated  to  do  nothing.  The  Count  de  Boning,  finding  that  I 
wi(hed  to  converfe  with  fome  real  common  farmers^  appointed  the  afternoon  for  going 
into  the  country,  about  three  miles,  to  a  farm  of  his,  where  I  fhould  find  an  intelligent 
perfon:  he  then  took  his  leave  for  the  prefent,— and  Signore  Pierropan  and  myfelf 
proceeded  to  the  villa  of  the  Count  de  Tiene ;  as  he  was  abfent  for  an  hour  only,  we 
employed  that  time  in  walking  a  little  further,  to  view  the  celebrated  rotunda  of  Palla* 
dio,  belonging  to  Count  Capra,  one  of  the  three  greateft  works  of  that  great  genius 
they  poflefs  at  Vicenza.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  mean,  between  decoration  and  fimplicity; 
the  diftribution  feems  a  new  and  original  thought,  much  more  adapted,  however,  to . 
Italy  than  to  England ;  for,  in  the  fpace  of  one  hundred  Vicentine  feet,  we  might,  rela- 
tively to  our  climate  and  manners,  have  a  houfe  far  exceeding  it.  t  am  concerned  to 
fee  fo  delicious  a  morfel  fuffered  to  go  much  to  decay;  the  plaifter  on  the  brick 
columns  is  wearing  off,  and  other  negleft  vifible.  The  beauty  of  the  environs  of  Vi- 
cenza exceeds  any  thing  I  have  feen  in  Italy,  viewed  from  the  hill  on  which  thefe  houfes, 
and  the  church,  Santa  Maria  del  Monte,  are  fituated ;  the  city  in  the  rich  plain,  and 
the  hills  fpread  with  white  buildings,  crowned  by  the  Alps,  are  fine.  The  Count  de 
Tiene,  with  the  affiftance  of  another  nobleman,  of  more  experience,  who  happened  to 
be  prefent,  gave  me  fome  information,  relative  to  the  part  of  the  Vicentine,  in  which 
their  eftates  are  fituated.  Quitting  him,  I  begged  the  Abbate  Pierropan  to  favour  me 
with  his  company  at  dinner,  by  which  means  I  had  the  benefit  of  his  converfation  fo 
much  longer  on  the  favourite  topic.  The  Abbate  de  Traico,  vice-prefident  of  the 
academy,  joined  us.  After  dinner,  according  to  appointment,  to  the  Count  de  Bon- 
ing, whofe  coach  was  ready,  and  carried  us  to  the  farm.  Fortunately  the  farmer, 
a  fenfible  and  intelligent  man,  was  ready  to  anfwer  all  fuch  enquiries  as  I  put  to 
him.  At  night,  returned  to  the  city,  after  a  rich  day,  '^that  pays  for  the  trouble  of 
travelling. 

The  fl6th.  My  friendly  Abbate,  continuing  his  obliging  offices,  had  the  goodnefs  to 
accompany  me  this  morning  to  a  very  famous  woollen  fabric,  at  prefent  under  the 
direction  of  an  Englifliman ;  and  to  a  magazine  of  earthern-ware,  in  imitation  of  Mr. 
Wedgwood.  It  is  forely  a  triumph  of  the  arts  in  England,  to  fee  in  Italy  Etrufcan 
forms  copied  from  Engliih  models.    It  is  a  better  imitation  than  many  I  have  feen  in 
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France.  View  the  Olympic  theatre  of  Palladio,  which  pleafes  all  the  world ;  nothbg 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  form,  or  more  elegant  than  thecolonade  that  furrounda 
it.  Of  all  his  works  here,  1  like  the  Palazzo  Barbarana  leaft.  ,  I  am  forry  to  fee,  that 
moft  of  Palladio's  edifices  are  of  bricks  ftuccoed,  except  the  Palazzo  Ragione,  which 
is  of  durable  ftone ;  and  that  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  which  is  not  out  of  repair. 
The  roof  of  the  Palazzo  di  Ragione,  which  muft  offend  every  eye,  is  not  of  Palladio  j 
only  the  cafe  of  arcades  that  furround  the  building,  which  is  one  vaft  room  of  two 
hundred  feet  by  eighty,  ufed  for  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  alfo  as  a  common  jakes  by 
the -mob,  and  dreadfully  gamiihed.  A  pretty  ufe  to  which  to  apply  an  edifice  of  Pal- 
ladio. The  brick  columns  of  this  great  architeft  are  of  the  fineft  work  I  ever  faw ; 
and  fome  of  the  ftucco  but  now  failing,  after  two  hundred  years.  At  Verona  and  Vi« 
cenza,  there  are  very  few  new  houfes,  and  no  figns,  that  I  could  fee,  of  the  wealth  and 
profperity  of  the  prefent  age.  There  are  exceptions,  but  they  are  few.  A  filk  mer- 
chant here  has  built  a  good  houfe ;  and  Signore  Cordelina,  an  advocate  at  Venice,  a 
large  and  handfome  one,  that  co9l  100,000  ducats,  without  being  finiihed:  he  made 
his  fortune  by  pleading. 

The  27th.  To  Padua.  The  country,  which  has  been  called  a  garden  by  travellers^ 
not  at  all  better  cultivated  than  before,  but  deeper  and  richer.  The  am^  flat,  lined 
into  rows  of  pollards  and  vines  in  the  fame  manner ;  very  little  irrigation,  except  fome 
rice.  Waited  on  Signore  Arduino,  experimenter  in  agriculture,  on  a  farm,  or  rather 
a  garden  of  twelve  acres,  given  by  the  ftate.  I  had  heard  much  of  this  oeconomical 
garden,  and  of  the  great  number  of  ufeful  experiments  made  in  it ;  fo  much,  indeed, 
that  it  weighed  confiderably  with  me  iit  the  arrangement  of  my  journey ;  Venice  was 
no  objed  i  and  I  could  not,  if  I  took  Padua,  have  time  for  the  Pontine  marfhes  and 
Rome,  which,  by  the  dired  road,  I  could  have  reached  from  Milan;  but  an  experi-^ 
mental  farm,  thefirft  I  v^asaflured  in  Europe,  and  which  had  thrown  light  on  various  im- 
portant enquiries,  was  an  objeft  which  I  ought,  as  a  farming  traveller,  to  prefer  to  any 
city,  and  Ldetermined  accordingly.  Signore  Arduino  received  me  politely,  and  appointed 
to-morrow  for  that  gratification.  At  night  to  the  opera,  the  Due  Baroni,  of  Cimarofa,, 
whofe  mufic  to  me  has  always  fomething  original  and  pleafing ;  but  though  the  parts 
were  not  ill  performed,  and  the  orcheftra  powerful,  yet  the  houfe  being  almoft  empty, 
and  thofe  in  it  wearing  fuch  a  Ihabby  appearance,  and  all  the  muficians  fo  dirty  and 
undreflfed,  that  I  felt  here,  what  I  have  often  done  before,  that  half  the  charms  of  a 
theatre  depend  on  the  audience ;— one  muft  be  in  good  humour — a  certain  exhilaratioa 
muft  be  fpringing  in  the  bofom ;  willingnefs  to  enjoy  muft  be  expanded  into  enjoyment 
by  the  fympathy  of  furrounding  objefite.  Pleafure  is  caught  from  eyes  that  fparkle 
with  the  expectation  of  being  pleafed.  Empty  boxes,  and  a  dirty  pit,  with  a  theatre 
but  half  lighted,  made  the  mufic,  with  all  its  gaiety,  fombre ;  1  left  Guliehni's  Paftorelia 
nobile,  for  the  filence  of  my  chamber. ai  miles. 

'1  he  281b.  In  the  morning,  viewing  buildings,  of  which  fome  are  worth  the  troubles 
then  iv>  oeliver  letters,  but  1  was  not  fortunate  in  finding  Meflieurs  the  profeffors  at 
home :  Signore  Arduino  was  fo  by  appointment,  and  fliewed  me  the  ex[>erimental  farm,, 
as  it  ought  to  be  called,  for  he  is  profeflbr  of  pradical  agriculture  in  this  celebrated 
univerfity.  1  will  enter  into  no  detail  of  what  I  faw  here.  I  made  my  bow  to  the 
profeffor }  and  only  thought,  that  his  experinjents  were  hardly  worth  giving  up  the 
capital  of  the  worla.  If  I  keep  my  refolution,  this  fhall  be  the  laft  oeconomical  gardea 
that  1  will  ever  go  near.  Among  the  buildings  I  viewed  to-day,  I  was  much  ftruck. 
with  the  church  Santa  Juftina :  though  built  in  no  perfeft  ftyle,  it  has,  on  entering', 
an  ^ffe£t  uaufually  impoling.    It  is  clean,  and  well  kept ;  the  pavement  a  very  fine 
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one,  of  marble— and  the  magnitude  being  confiderable,  forms,  on  the  whole,  a  fplen- 
did  coup  d'oeil.  That  of  St.  Anthony  is  little,  on  comparifon,  and  made  lefe  by  multi- 
plied divifions  and  numerous  decorations.  Numbers  were  on  their  knees  before  the 
fainted  Ihrine,  to  which  millions  have  reforted.  Here  mingled  faith,  folly  and  enthufi- 
afm,  have  fought  confolation,  and  found  more  than  they  merited.  The  Palazzo  di 
Gonfiglio,  which  we  (hould  call  the  town-haR,  is  one  of  the  greateft — if  not  the  greateft 
room  in  Europe.  It  is  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  bros^d  j  it  does  not 
want  the  excrementitious  garniture  of  that  of  Vicenza.  ' 

The  agth.  Waited,  by  appointment,  on  Signore  Carbury,  profeflbr  of  chemiftry; 
a  lively  pleafing  man,  with  whom  I  wiflied  to  converfe  a  little  on  the  application  of  his 
fcience  to  agriculture ;  but  that  was  not  eafy.  Politics  came  acrofs  him,  in  which  I 
happened  to  mention  the  extraordinary  profperity  of  England  fince  the  American  war; 
and  he  took  the  clue,  and  conduced  it  through  fuch  a  labyrinth  of  admirals,  generals^ 
red-hot  balls,  and  floating  batteries : — Rodney,  Elliot,  Necker,  and  Catharine,  with 
Lord  knows  what  befides,  that  I  thought  he  meant  to  make  a  tour  as  great  as  Mr, 
WraxalPs.  He  however  gave  me  a  note  to  the  celebrated  aftronomer,  Signore  Toaldo, 
to  whom  I  wanted  an  introdu£tion,  and  whofe  obfervatory  I  viewed.  He  affured  me, 
that  he  continues  firmly  of  the  fame  opinion,  of  which  he  has  always  been,  relative  to 
the  influence  of  the  moon  on  our  feafons,  and  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  lunar 
period  of  eighteen  years.  I  begged  the  titles  of  his  memoirs,  as  I  had  yet  procured 
only  his  Meteorologia  applicata  all' Agricoltura ;  he  faid  the  others  were  difficult  to  find, 
but  he  would  give  me  them.  For  this  generous  offer,  I  expreffed  my  warmeil  thanks, 
and  readily  accepted  it*  On  defcending  into  his  library,  he  prefented  me  with  the  fup-  " 
plement  to  what  I  had ;  and  alfo  his  traft,  Delia  Vera  Influenza,  &c.  After  fome  other . 
converfation,  he  told  me,  the  price  was  8  lire,  and  the  fupplement,  30  foldi.  I  was  at 
a  lofs  to  know  what  he  meant,  by  telling  me  the  price  of  his  book ;  for,  to  offer  him 
money,  would,  I  feared,  affront  him*  After  fome  minutes,  he  again  reminded  me,  that 
the  price  was  g{  lire :  on  which  I  took  out  my  purfe.  The  Vera  Influenza,  he  faid,.- 
was  only  fix  lire ;  but  being  fcarce,  he  muft  have  eight  for  it,  which,  with  ;^o/.  for  the 
other,  made  9I  livres«  I  paid  him,  and  took  my  leave.  There  was  not  the  lead  rea» 
fon  to  exped  Signore  Toaldo  to  make  me,  an  utter  (Iranger,  a  prefent  of  a  farthii.g ; 
but  his  manner  made  me  fmile.  I  had  left  a  letter  yeflerday  at  the  houfe  of  the  Abbate 
Fortis,  well  known  in  England  by  his  travels  in  Dalmatia;  to-day  I  received  a  vifit  from 
him.  He  has  that  livelinefs  and  vivacity  which  diftinguifli  his  nation;  was  polite  in  his 
offers  of  fervice,  and  entered  into  converfation  concerning  the  vines  of  his  country.*  He 
travelled,  many  years  ago,  with  Lord  Briftol  and  Profeffor  Symonds ;  and  I  was  glad  to 
find,  that  he  fpoke  as  handfomely  of  them  both,  as  I  have  heard  them  both  mention  him. 

T  his  is  the  third  evening  I  have  fpait  by  myfelf  at  Padua,  with  five  letters  to  it ;  I 
do  not  even  hint  any  reproach  in  this  j  they  are  wife,  and  I  do  truly  commend  their 
good  fenfe :  I  condemn  nobody  but  myfelf,  who-  have,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  paft, 
whenever  a  foreigner  brings  me  a  letter,  which  Ibme  hundreds  have  done— given  him 
an  Engliih  welcome,  for  as  many  days  as  he  would  favour  me  with  his  company,  and 
fought  no  other  pleafure  but  to  make  my  houfe  agreeable.  Why  I  make  this  minute 
at  Padua,  I  know  not  5  for  it  has  not  been  peculiar  to  that  place,  but  to  feven  eighths  of 
all  I  have  been  at  in  Italy.  I  have  miftaken  the  matter  through  life  abundantly— and 
find  that  fordgners  underfland  this  point  incomparably  better  than  we  do.  I  am,  how« 
ever,  afraid  that  I  (hall  not  learn  enough  of  them  to  adopt  their  cuftoms,  but  continue 
thofe  of  our  own  nation. 

The  30th.  I  had  been  fo  fick  of  vetturini,  that  I  was  glad  to  find  there  was  a  co- 
vered  paflage  boat  that  goes  regularly  to  Venice ;  I  did  not  expert  much  irom  it,  and 
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therefore  was  not  difappointed  to  find  a  jumble  of  all  forts  of  people;  except  thofe  of 
fortune.  There  were  churchmen,  two  or  riiree  officers,  and  fome  others,  better  dreffed 
than  I  fhould  have  looked  for,  for  in  Italy  people  are  obliged  to  be  oeconomical.  At 
Dole,  the  half  way  place,  I  formed,  for  dinner  a  Utile  party,  of  two  Abbati,  an  officer,' 
and  a  pretty  Venetian  girl,  who  was  lively  and.fenfible.  We  dined  by  ourfelves,  with 
great  good  humour.  After  leaving  Fufina,  there  is  from  the  banks  of  the  canal  (I 
walked  much  of  the  journey),  at  the  diftance  of  four  miles,  a  beautiful  view  of  the  city. 
On  entering  the  Adriatic,  a  party  of  us  quitted  the  bark,  and  to  fave  time,  hired  a 
larg€  boat,  which  conveyed  us  to  this^  equally  celebrated  and  fin^ular  place ;  it  was 
nearly  dark  when  we  entered  the  grand  canal.  My  attention  was  alive,  all  expeftancy  s 
there  was  light  enough  to  Ihew  the  objefts  around  me  to  be  among  the  mod  interefting 
I  had  ever  feen,  and  they  ftruck  me  more  than  the  firft  entrance  of  any  other  place  I 
had  been  at.  To  Signore  Petrillo's  inn.  My  companions,  before  the  gondola  came  to 
the  fteps,  told  me,  that  as  foon  as  Petrillo  found  me  to  be  a  Signore  Inglefi,  there  would 
be  three  torches  lighted  to  receive  me : — it  was  juft  fo  :  I  was  not  too  much  flattered  at 
thefe  three  torches,  which  ftruck  me  at  once  as  three  pick-pockets.  I  was  condufted 
to  an  apartment  that  looked  upon  the  grand  canal,  fo  neat,^  and  every  thing  in  it  fa 
clean  and  good,  that  I  almoft  thought  myfelf  in  England;  To  the  opera.  A  Venetian 
audience,  a  Paduan,  Milanefe,  Turinefe,  &c.  exadkly  fimilar  for  dancing.  What  with 
the  ftupid  length  of  the  ballets,  the  importance  given  to  them,  and  the  almoll  exclg- 
live'applaufe  they  demand,  the  Italian  opera  is  become  much  more  a  fchool  of  dancing, 
than  of  mufic.  I  cannot  forgive  this^  for  of  forty  dances,  and  four  hundred  paflages^ 
there  are  not  four  worth  a  farthing.  It  is  dillortted  motion,  and  exaggerated  agility  ;. 
if  a  dancer  places  his  head  in  the  pofition  his  heels  fhould  be  in,  withput  touching  the 

f  round  j  if  he  can  light  on  his  toes,  after  twirling  himfelf  in  the  air ;  if  he  can  extend 
is  l^s,  fo  as  to  make  the  breadth  of  his  figure  greater  than  the  length ;  or  contraQ: ' 
them  to  his  body,  fo  as  to  feem  to  have  no  legs  at  all ;  he  is  fure  to  receive  fuch  ap- 
plaufe,  fo  many  bravos,  and  braviffimos,  as  the  moft  exquifite  airs  that  ever  were  com- 
pofed  would  fail  to  altraft.  The  ballarine,  or  female  dancers,  have  the  fame  fury  of 
jnotion,  the  fame  energy  of  diftortion,  the  fame  tempeft  of  agility.  Dances  of  fuch  ex*- 
cuifite  elegance,  as  to  allure  attention,  by  voluptuous  eafe,  rather  than  ftrike  it  by  pain-^ 
nil  exertion,  are  more  difficult,  and  demand  greater  talents :  in  this  fuperior  walk,  the 

Italians,  where  I  have  been,  are  deficient. 24  miles. 

The  31ft.  My  firft  bufinefs  was  to  agree  with  a  gondolier,  who  is  to  attend!  me  for 
£  paoli  a  day.  This  fpecies  of  boat,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  one  of  the  moft  agree^^ 
^bie  things  to  be  found  at  Venice ;  at  a  trifling  expence,  it  equals  the  convenience  of  a 
coach  and  a  pair  of  horfes  in  any  other  city.  I  rowed  out  to  deliver  letters.  Venice  is 
empty  at  prefent,  almoft  every  body  being  in  the  country  ;  but  I  met  with  Signore 
Giovanne  Arduino,  fuperintendant  of  agriculture  throughout  the  Venetian  dominions, 
who  has  a  confiderable  reputation,  for  the  attention  he  has  given  to  this  obje£t,  and  for 
fome  publications  on  it.  It  may  be  fuppofed,  from  his  refidence  in  this  city,  that  he  isi 
pot  himfelf  a  praftical  huft)andman.  Spent  a  few  hours  among  palaces,  churches,  and 
paintings.  Every  where  in  Italy,  the  number  of  thefe  is  too  great  to  dwell  on.  I  fliall 
only  note,  that  the  pifture  which  made  the  greateft  impreffion  on  me,  was  the  family  of 
Darius  at  the  feet  of  Alexander,  by  Paul  Veronefe.  The  expreffion  of  the  moment  is 
admirably  caught ;  the  ftory  well  told ;  the  grouping  flulful ;  the  colouring  mellow 
and  brilliant;  the  whole  nature;  all  is  alive;  the  figures  fpeak;  you  hear  the  words^ 
en  their  lips;  a  calm  dignity  is  admirably  mixed  with  the  emotions  of  the  moment. — 
Here  was  a  fubjeft  worthy  of  employing  a  genius.  It  is  in  the  Palazzo  Pifani.  Titian's 
prcfentatioa  in  the  Temple,'  in  the  Scuola  della  Carita,  pleafed  me  greatly.    His  be- 
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iw^itcMng  pencil  has  given  fuch  life  and  luftre  to  feme  figures  in  this  piece,  that  the  eye 
is  not  foon  fatisfied  with  viewing  it.  The  Doge's  palace  contains  fuch  a  profufion  of 
noble  works  by  Tiziano,  Tintoretto,  Paolo  Veronefe^  Baffano,  and  Palma,  as  to  form 
a  fchool  for  artifts  to  ftudy  in.  Cochin,  in  his  Voyage  d'ltalie,  has  given  the  particu- 
lars, with,criticifms  that  have  lefs  oflFended  the  Italians,  than  moft  other  works  of  a 
fimilar  kind.  The  brazen  ho^pfes,  given  to  Nero  by  Tiridates,  carried  to  Conftantinople 
by  Conftantine,  and  brought  thence  by  the  Venetians,  when  they  took  that  city,  are 
admirable  :  pity  they  are  not  nearer  to  the  eye.  The  mouths  of  the  lions,  not  lefs  cele- 
brated than  Venice  itfelf,  are  ftill  in  exiftence ;  I  hope  regarded  with  deteftation  by 
every  man  that  views  them.  There  is  but  one  accufation  that  ought  to  enter  them  ; 
the  voice  of  the  people  againft  the  government  of  the  ftate.  In  the  evening  at  the 
theatre,  (a  tragedy)  I  was  agreeably  difappointed,  to  find  that  the  Italians  have  fome- 
thing  befides  harlequin  and  punchinello. 

November  !•  The  eheapnefs  of  Italy  is  remarkable,  and  puzzles  me  not  a  little  to 
account  for ;  yet  it  is  a  point  of  too  much  importance  to  be  negledled.  - 1  have,  at 
Petrillo's,  a  clean  good  room,  that  looks  on  the  grand  canal,  and  to  the  Rialto,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  a  fine  arch,  but  an  ugly  bridge ;  an  excellent  bed,  with  neat  furniture,. 
very  rare  in  Italian  inns,  for  the  bedlfead  is  ufually  four  forms,  like  trufsles,  fct  toge- 
ther ;  fine  iheets^  which  I  have  not  met  with  before  in  this  country ;  and  my  dinner 
and  fupper  provided  at  the  old  price  of  8  paoli  a-day,  or  3s.  4d.  including  the  cham* 
ber.  I  am  very  well  ferved  at  dinner  with  many  and  good  difhes,  and  fome  of  them- 
folids  ;  two  bottles  of  wine,  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  certainly  cheap  j  for  though 
they  fee  I  drink  fcarcely  half  of  it  in  my  negus  at  fupper,  yet  a  bottle  is  brought  every 
night.  I  have  been  affured,  by  two  or  three  perfons,  that  the  price  at  Venice,  a  la  mer- 
cantile, is  only  4  to  6  paoU;  but  I  fuppofe  they  ferve  a  foreigner  better.  To  thefe 
8  paoli,  I  add  6  more  for  a  gondola ;  —  breakfail  10  foldi ;  if  I  go  to  the  opera,  it  adda. 
3  paoli ; — thus,'  for  7s.  3d.  a-day,  9  man  lives  at  Venice,  keeps  his  fervant,  his  coach,, 
and  goes  every  night  to  a  public  entertainment.  To  dine  well  at  a  London.  coflFee- 
houfe,  with  a  pint  of  bad  port,  and  a  very  poor  defert,  cods  as  much  as  the  whole  day 
here*  There  is  no  quefUon  hut  a  man  may  live  better  at  Venice  for  locl.  a  year,  than 
at  London  for  500. ;  and  yet  the  difference  of  the  price  of  the  common  neceffanes  of 
life,  fuch  as  bread,  meat  &c.  is  trifling.  Several  caufes  contribute  to  this  effect  at  Ve- 
nice ;  its  fituatipn  on  the  Adriatic,  at  the  very  extremity  of  civilized  Europe,,  in  the 
vicinity  of  many  poor  countries ;  the  nfe  of  gondolas,  inftead  of  horfes,  is  an  article 
perhaps  of  equal  importance.  But  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  the  modes  of 
living,  and  the  veiy  moderate  incomes  of  the  mafs  of  the  people,  have  perhaps 
more  weight  than  either  of  thofe  caufes.  Luxury  here  takes  a  turn  much  more 
towards  enjoyment,  than  confumption ;  the  fobriety  of  the  people  does  much,  the 
nature  of  their  food  more;  paftes,  macaroni,  and  vegetables  are  much  eafier  pro* 
vided  than  beef  and  mutton.  Ckx>kery,  as  in  France^  enables  them  to  fpread  a  table 
for  half  the  expence  of  an  Engliih  one.  If  eheapnefs  of  living,  fpedacles,  and  pretty 
women,  are  a  man's  objeftsin  fixing  his  refidence,  let  him  live  at  Venice:  for  myfelf,  I 
think  I  would  not  be  an  inhabitant  to  be  Doge,  with  the  power  of  the  Grand  Turk. 
Brick  and  ftone,  and  Iky  and  water,  and  not  a  field  or  a  bufh  even  for  fancy  to  pluck  a 
rofe  from  I  My  heart  cannot  expand  in  fuch  a  place :  an  admirable  monument  of  human 
induftry,  but  not  a  theatre  for  the  feelings  of  a  farmer  !~Give  me  the  fields,  and  let 
others  take  the  tide  of  human  life,  at  Charing-crofs  and  Fleet-ditch  *•     Called  again  on 

*  See  Mr.  Bofwell's  vgreeable  Life  of  Dr.  Johnibfi^ 
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Signore  Ardumo;.converfe  on  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in  Italy,  and  the  caufes  which 
have  contributed  to  accelerate  or  retard  it ;   and  from  him  to  a  confervatorio  at  the 
Ofpalletto.    Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  pleafing  and  elegant  tour,  has  given  an  account  of 
.  them. 

The  2d.  A  tour  among  Chiefe,  Scuole,  e  Palazzi ;  but  there  is  fuch  an  abundance 
of  buildings  and  coUedions  to  which  books  fend  one,  that  much  time  is  always  loft. 
The  only  traveller's  guide  that  would  be  worth  a  farthing,  would  be  a  little  book  that 
gave  a  catalogue  of  the  beft  articles  to  be  feen  in  every  town,  in  the  order  of  merit. 
So  that  if  a  man  in  pafling  have  but  one  hour,  he  ufes  it  in  feeing  the  bed  objed  the 
place  contains ;  il  he  have  three  days,  he  takes  the  beft  the  three  days  will  give  him ; 
and  if  he  ftay  three  months  he  may  fill  it  with  the  like  gradation ;  and  what  is  of 
.€qual  confequence,  he  may  ftop  when  he  pleafes  and  fee  no  more ;  confident,  as  far  as 
he  has  exteiided  his  view,  that  he  has  feen  the  objefts  that  will  pay  him  beft  for  his 
attention.  There  is  no  fuch  book,  and  fo  much  the  worfe  for  travellers.  In  the  library 
of  St.  Mark  among  the  antiques,  are  Commodus,  Auguftus,  and  Adrian;  and  more 
particularly  to  be  noted,  a  fallen  gladiator :  a  fmgular  and  whimfical  Leda,  by  Coce- 
nius.  In  the  Palazzo  Barbarigo,  the  Venus  and  the  Magdalen  of  Titian,  are- beautiful, 
though  they  have  loft  much  of  their  glowing  warmth  by  time.  Two  Rembrandts  in 
the  Palazzo  Farfetti.  A  Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Titian's  portrait,  by 
himfelf. .  I  finifhed  by  going  up  St.  Mark's  tower,  which  is  high  enough  to  command 
a  diftind  view  of  all  the  iflands  on  which  Venice  is  built,  and  a  great  range  of  coaft 
and  mountains.  The  country  feems  every  where  a  wood.  Nothing  rivals  the  view 
of  the  city  and  the  ifles.  It  is  the  moft  beautiful,  and  by  far  the  moft  fmgular  that  I 
have  feen.  The  breadth  of  the  Giudecca  canal,  fpread  with  fhips  and  boats,  and 
walled  by  many  noble  buildings,  with  the  ifles  diftindl  from  Venice,  of  which  the  eye 
takes  in  four-and-twenty,  form,  upon  the  whole,  a  coup  d'oeil,  that  exceeds  probably 
everything  the  world  has  to  exhibit.  The  city,  in  general,  has  fome  beautiful  fea- 
tures, but  does  not  equal  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  it,  from  the  pictures  of  Canaletti. 
^  poor  old  Gothic  houfe  makes  a  fine  figure  on  canvas.  The  irregularity  of  front  is 
greater  perhaps  than  in  any  other  city  of  equal  importance ;  no  where  preferved  for 
three  houfes  together.  You  have  a  palace  of  three  magnificent  ftories,  and  near  it  a 
hovel  of  one.  Hence,  there  is  not  that  fpecies  of  magnificence  which  refults  from  uni- 
formity ;  or  from  an  uninterrupted  fucceflion  of  confiderable  edifices.  As  to  ftreets, 
properly  fo  called,  there  is  nothing  fimilar  to  them  in  the  world ;  twelve  feet  is  a  broad 
one ;  I  meafured  the  breadth  of  many  that  were  only  four  and  five.  The  greater  part 
of  the  canals,  which  are  here  properly  the  ftreets,  are  fo  narrow,  as  to  take  off  much 
from  the  beauty  of  the  buildings  that  are  upon  them.  St.  Mark's  place  has  been  cal- 
led the  fineft  fquare  in  Europe,  which  is  a  fine  exaggeration.  It  appears  large,  becaufe 
every  other  fpace  is  fmall.  The  buildings,  however,  that  furround  it  are  fome  of  them 
fine  ;  but  they  are  more  interefting  than  beautiful.  This  fpot  is  the  immediate  feat 
and  heart  of  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  republics  that  has  exifted.  St.  Mark's  church, 
the  Doge's  palace,  the  library,  the  Doge  himfelf,  the  nobles,  the  famous  cafinos,  the 
cofFee-houfes :  thus,  St.  Mark's  fquare  is  the  feat  of  government,  of  politics,  and  of 
intrigue.  What  Venice  oflfera  of  power  and  pleafure,  may  be  fought  here ;  and  you 
can  ufe  your  legs  commodioufly  no  where  elfe.  Venice  fhines  in  churches,  palaces, 
and  one  fine  fquare ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  large  canals  is  great.  What  fhe  wants  are 
good  common  houfes^  that  mark  the  wealth  and  eafe  of  the  people ;  inftead  of  which, 
the  major  part  are  Gothic,  that  feem  almoft  as  old  as  the  republic.  Of  modem  houfes 
ihere  are  few— and  of  new  ojnes  fewerj  a  fure  proof  that  the  ftate  is  not  flourifhing.  Take 
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It,  however,  on  the  whole,  and  it  is  a  mod  noble  city  ;  certainly  the  the  moft  fingular 
to  be  met  with  in  the  world.  The  canal  of  the  Giudecca,  and  the  grand  canal,  are 
unrivalled  in  beauty  and  magnificence.  Tour  great  architefts  have  contributed  their 
talents  for  the  fine  buildings  to  be  met  with  here ;  — Palladio,  St.  Micheli,  Sanfovino, 
and  Scamozzi.  The  church  of  St.  Georgio  Maggidre,  by  the  firft,  is  of  a  noble  fim- 
plicity  ;  and  that  of  St.  Maria  della  Saluta,  by  St.  Micheli,  has  parts  of  admirable  beau- 
ty ;  he  feems  always  happy  in  his  domes ;  and  the  portal  of  this  church  is  truly  ele- 
gant. If  a  genius  were  to  arife  at  prefent  at  Venice,  as  great  as  Palladio,  how  would  he 
find  employment  ?  The  tafte  of  building  churches  is  over:  the  rich  nobles  have  other 
ways  of  fpending  their  incomes.  Great  edifices  are  ufually  raifed  by  newly  acquired 
fortunes ;  there  are  now  either  none,  or  too  inconfiderable  to  decorate  the  city.  ^  In 
England,  all  animated  vigour  of  exertion  is  among  individuals,  who  aim  much  more 
at  comfort  within,  than  magnificence  without ;  and  for  want  of  public  fpirit  and  po- 
lice, a  new  city  has  arifen  at  London,  built  of  baked  mud  and  afhes,  rather  than  bricks  ; 
without  fymmetry,  or  beauty,  or  duration ;  but  diftinguiflied  by  its  cleannefs,  conveni- 
ence, and  arrangem^t.'  At  a  prova,  or  rehearfal  of  a  new  opera,  II  Burbero  benefice, 
by  Martini  of  Vienna,  much  to  my  entertainment. 

The  3d.  To  the  the  arfenal,  in  which  there  is  very  little  indeed  worth  the  trouble 
of  viewing ;  travellers  have  given  ftrange  exaggerations  of  it ;  the  number  of  fhips, 
frigates,  and  gallies  is  inconiiderable;  and  I  came  outof  this  famous  arfenal,  with  a  much 
meaner  opinion  of  the  Venetian  naval  force,  than  I  had  entered  it.  Yet  they  fay 
there  are  three  thoufand  men  conftantly  employed :  if  there  are  half  the  number, 
what  are  they  about  ?  The  armoury  is  well  arranged,  clean,  and  in  good  order. 
The  famous  bucentaur  is  a  heavy,  ill  built,  ugly  gilded  monfler,  with  none  of  that 
light  airy  elegance  which  a  decorated  yacht  has.  A  thing  made  for  pleafure  only, 
fliould  have  at  lead  an  agreeable  phyfiognomy.  I  know  nothing  of  the  ceremony  fo 
good  as  Shen(lone*s  ftanza,  comparing  the  vanity  of  the  Doge's  fplendour  on  that  day, 
with  the  real  enjoyment  which  a  hermit  on  her  (hore  has  of  his  ducal  cara  fpofa.  The 
(hips  in  this  arfenal,  even  of  eighty  eight  guns,  are  built  under  cover;  and  this  is  not 
fo  great  an  expence  as  might  be  thought ;  the  buildings  are  only  two  thick  brick  walls, 
with  a  very  light  roof:  but  the  expence. is  probably  much  more  than  faved  in  the  du- 
ration of  the  ihip.  I  mounted  by  the  fcafiblds,  and  entered  one  of  eighty-eight  guns, 
that  has  been  twenty-five  years  bxiilding,  and  is  not  above  four-fifths  finifhed  at  prefent. 
At  the  opera.  The  fex  of  Venice  are  undoubtedly  of  a  diftinguiftied  beauty  ;  their 
complexions  are  delicate,  and,  for  want  of  rouge,  the  French  think  them  pale ;  but  it  is 
not  perfon,  nor  complexion,  nor  features,  that  are  the  characteridic ;  it  is  expreflion,  and 
phyfiognomy ;  you  recognize  great  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  without  that  infipidity 
which  IS  fometimes  met  with  it ;  charms  that  carry  a  magic  with  them,  formed  for  fen- 
fibility  more  than  admiration;  10  make  hearts  feel  much  more  than  tongues  fpeak.  They 
muft  be  generally  beautiful  here,  or  they  would  be  hideous  from  their  drefs  ^  the  com- 
mon one,  at  prefent,  is  a  long  cloth  cloak,  and  a  man's  cocked  hat.  The  round  hat 
in  England  is  rendered  feminine  by  feathers  and  ribbons ;  but  here,  when  the  petti« 
coats  are  concealed,  you  look  again  at  a  figure  before  you  recognife  the  fex.  The 
headdreffes  I  faw  at  Milan,  Lodi,  &c.  (hew  the  tafte  and  fancy  of  this  people.  It  is 
indeed  their  region ;  their  productions  in  all  the  fine  and  elegant  arts  have  (hewn  a 
fertility,  a  facility  of  invention,  that  furpa(res  every  other  nation  ;  and  if  a  reafon  be 
fought,  for  the  want  of  energy  of  character  with  which  the  modem  Italians  have  been 
reproached  (perhaps  unjuftly)  we  may  poflibly  find  it  in  this  exquifite  tafte — ^perhaps 
incoofiftent  in  the  i^me  characters  with  thofe  rougher  and  more  rugged  feelings,  that 
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refult  from  tenfion,  not  laxity,  of  fibre.  An  exquifite  fenfibility  has  given  them  the 
empire  of  painting,  fculpture;  architefture,  poetry,  and  mufic ;  whether  or  not  to  this 
it  may  be  hnputed  that  their  beautiful  country  bas>  been  left  under  the  dominion  of 
Germans,  Froichmen,  and  Spaniards,  is  a  quefton  not  difficult  to  decide. 

The  4th.  I  am  in  dquble  luck ;  two  perfons,  to  whom  I  bad  letters,  are  returned 
from  the  country.  I  waited  upon  one  of  them  who  received  me  in  a  very  friendly 
manner,  and  entered  into  a  converfation  with  me  interefting,  becaufe  on  fubjeds  of  im- 
portance. I  explained  to  him  the  obje£l:  of  my  travels ;  and  told  him  that  I  refided  a 
few  days  in  great  cities,  for  the  advantage  of  converfation  on  thofe  topics  of  political 
OBConomy,  which  concerned  the  general  welfare  of  all  nations.  He  told  me  very 
frankly  tnat  he  was  no  farmer,  and  therefore  for  the  praftical  part  of  my  enquiries  could 
not  fay  much  :  that  as  to  the  other  objeds,  which  were  without  doubt  important,  he 
would  give  n^e  any  information  in  his  power.  I'faid,  that  I  wiflied  for  none  on  points 
which  the  nature  of  the  government  made  improper  to  aik  about ;  and  if  inadvertently 
I  (hould  demand  any  thing  of  that  complexion,  he  would  have  the  goodnefs  to  pardon 
and  pafs  it  by.  He  interrupted  me  haftily,  **  foreigners  are  ftrangely  apt  to  entertain 
falfe  ideas  of  this  republic ;  and  to  think  that  the  fame  principles  govern  it  at  prefent  as 
^re  fuppofed  to  have  been  it^  guidance  fome  centuries  pa(L  In  all  probability  half  of 
what  you  have  heard  about  it  is  erroneous ;  you  may  converfe  as  freely  at  Venice  as  at 
LoQdon ;  and  the  ftate  is  wife  enough  (for  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  really  very  moderate  and 
tender)  to  concern  itfelf  not  at  all  with  what  does  not  tend  diredly  to  injure  or  difturb 
the  eflabliihed  order  of  things.  Tou  have  heard  much  of  fpies,  and  executions,  and 
drownings,  &c.  but,  believe  me,  there  is  not  one  circumftance  at  Venice  that  is  not 
changed,  and  greatly  too,  even  in  twenty  years/'  Encouraged  by  this  declaration,  I 
ventured  to  put  enquiries  on  population,  revenues,  taxes,  liberty.  Sec.  and  on  the 
government  as  influencing  thefe ;  and  it  gave  me  no  flight  fatisfadion  fb  find  that  he  was 
the. man  he  had  bjeen  reprefented  ;  — able,  keen,  and  intelligent ;  who  had  feen  much 
of  the  world,  and  underftood  thofe  topics  perfedly.  He  was  fo  obliging  as  to  aflc  me 
to  fpend  what  time  I  could  with  him— faid,  that  for  fome  days  he  fliould  be  conftantly 
at  home ;  and  whenever  it  fuited  me  to  come,  he  defired  me  to  doit  without  ceremony* 
I  was  not  equally  fortunate  with  the  other  perfon ;  who  feemed  fo  little  difpofed  to  enter 
into  converfation  on  any  fubje6t  but  trifles,  that  I  prefently  faw  he  was  not  a  man 
for  me  ito  be  much  the  wifer  for :  in  all  political  topics  it  was  eafy  to  fuppofe  motives 
for  filehce ;  but  relatively  to  points  of  agriculture,  or  rather  the  produce  of  eftates, 
&c.  perhaps  his  ignorance  was  the  real  caufe  of  his  referve.  In  regard  to  cicifbrifm^ 
he  was  ready  enough  to  chat ;  he  faid  that  foreigners  wer  every  illiberal  in  fuppofing 
that  the  cuftom  was  a  mere  cloak  for  vice  and  licentioufnefs ;  on  the  contrary,  he  con- 
.  tended,  that  at  Paris,  a  city  he  knew  well,  there  is  juft  as  much  freedom  of  manners  as 
at  Venice.  He  faid  as  much  for  the  cuftom  as  it  will  bear ;  mollifying  the  features  of 
the  praftice,  but  not  removing  them.  We  may  however  hope,  that  the  ladies  do  no^ 
merit  the  fcandal  with  which  foreigners  have  loaded  them  ;  and  that  the  beauty  of  fome 
of  them  is  joined  with  what  Petrarch  thought  it  fo  great  an  enemy  to : 

Due  gran  nemiche  infieme  erano  aggiunte 
Bcllezza  cd  oneila — — 

At  night  to  a  new  tragedy  of  Fayel,  a  tranflation  from  the  French;  well  afted  by 
Signore  and  Signora  Belloni.  It  is  a  circumftance  of  criticifm,  amazing  to  my  ears, 
that  the  Italian  language  ihould  have  been  reprefented  as  wanting  force  and  vigour, 
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and  proper  only  for  effemtnate  fubjeas.  It  feems,  on  the  contrary,  as  powerfully  ex- 
preffive  of  lofty  and  vigorous  fentiments,  of  the  terrible  and  the  fublime,  as,  it  is  admi- 
rable in  breathing  the  fofteft  notes  of  love  and  pity ;  it  has  even  powers  of  harfti  and 
rugged  exprefBon.  There  is  nothing  more  ftriking;  in  the  manners  of  different  nations, 
than  in  the  idea  of  fliame  annexed  to  certain  neceffities  of  nature.  In  England  a  man 
makes  water  (if  I  may  ufe  fuch  an  expreiTion)  with  a  degree  of  privacy,  and  a  woman 
never  in  fight  of  our  fex.  In  France  and  Italy  there  is  no  fuch  feeling,  fo  that  Sterne's 
Madame  Rambouillet  was  no  exaggeration.  In  Otahite,  to  eat  in  company  is  fhameful 
and  indecent ;  but  there  is  no  immodefty  iii  performing  the  rites  of  love  before  aS  many 
ipeftators  as  chance  may  affemble.  There  is  between  the  front  rowof  chairs  in  the  pit  anl 
the  orcheftra,  in  the  Venetian  theatre,  a  fpace  of  five  or  fix  feet  without  floor;  a  well - 
dreffed  man,  fitting  almoft  under  a  row  of  ladies  in  the  fide-boxes,  ftepped  into  this 
place,  and  made  water  with  as  much  indiflference  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  ftreet ;  and 
nobody  regarded  him  with  any  degree  of  wonder  but  myfelf.  It  is,  however,  a  deadly 
trick :  fhame  may  be  ideal,  but  not  cleanlinefs ;  for  the  want  of  it  is  a  folid  and'un- 
doubted  evil.  For  a  city  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  people, 
Venice  is  wonderfully  provided  with  theatres ;  there  are  feven ;  and  all  of  them  are 
laid  to  be  full  in  the  carnival.  The  cheapnefs  of  admiffion,  except  at  the  ferious  opera, 
undoubtedly  does  much  to  fill  them.     , 

The  5th.  Another  tour  among  palaces,  and  churches,  and  piftures ;  one  fees  too 

many  at  once  to  have  clear  ideas.     Called  agiin  on = ,  and  had  another 

converfation  with  him  better  than  a  fcore  of  fine  piftures.     He  made  an  cfbfervation  on 
the  goodnefs  of  the  difpofition  of  the  common  people  at  Venice,  which  deferves,  in 
candour,  to  be  noted ;   that  there  are  feveral  circumftances,  which  would  have  confi- 
derable  effefl:  in  multiplying  crimes,  were  the  people  difpofed  to  commit  them  :   ift, 
the  city  is  abfolutely  open,  no  walls,  no  gates,  nor  any  way  of  preventing  the  efcape 
of  criminals  by  night,  -as  well  as  by  day :— 2d,  that  the  manner  in  which  it  is  built,  the 
narrownefs  and  labyrinth  diredion  of  the  ftreets,  with  canals  every  where,  oflfer  great 
opportunities  of  concealment,  as  well  as  efcape :  3d,  the  government  never  reclaims  of 
any  foreign  power  a  criminal  that  flies:  4th,  there  is  no  "police  whatever;  and  it  is  an 
error  to  fuppofe  that  the  fyftem  oi  efpionage  (much  exaggerated)  is  fo  diredledas  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe :  5th,  for  want  of  more  commerce  and  manufaftures,  there  are  great 
numbers  of  idle  loungers,  who  mufl:  find  it  difficult  to  live :  6th,  and  laftly,  the  go- 
vemnaent  very  feldom  hangs,  and  it  is  exceedingly  rare  otherwife  to  punifli. — From 
this  union  of  circumftances  it  would  be  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  rogues  of  all  kinds 
would  abound  ;  yet  that  the  contrary  is  the  fa£l ;  and  he  aflured  me,  he  does  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  city  in  Europe,  of  equal  population,  where  there  are  fewer  .crimes,  or 
attempts  againft  the  life,  property,  or  peace  of  others ;  that  he  walks  the  ftreets  at  all 
hours  in  the  night,  and  never  with  any  fort  of  arms.     The  conclufion  in  favour  of  his 
countrymen  is  very  fair ;  at  the  fame  time  I  muft  remark,  that  thefe  very  circumftances* 
which  he  produces  to  (hew  that  crimes  ought  to  abound,  might,  perhaps  with  as  much 
truth,  be  quoted  as  reafons  for  their  not  being  found.     From  the  want  of  punifliment 
and  police  may  probably  be  drawn  an  imporrant  conclufion,  that  mankind  are  always 
beft  when  not  too  much  governed ;  that  a  great  deal  may  fafely  be  left  to  therafelves, 
to  their  own  management,  and  to  their  own  feelings ;  that  law  and  regulation,  necef- 
fary  as  they  may  be  in  fome  cafes,  are  apt  to  be  carried  much  too  far ;  that  frequent 
puniftiments  rather  harden  than  deter  offenders ;  and  that  a  miize  of  laws,  for  thepre- 
fervation  of  the  peace,  with  a  fwarm  of  magiftrates  to  protect  it,  hath  much  ftronger 
lendency  to  break  than  to  fecure  it.     It  is  fair  to  ccmneft  this  circumllance  of  compara- 
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five  freedom  from  crimes,  with  feven  theatres  for  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  thonfand 
people ;  and  the  admiffion  fo  cheap,  that  the  loweft  of  the  people  frequent  them ; 
more,  perhaps,  in  favour  of  theatrical  reprefentations  than  all  that  Rouffeau's  brilliant 
genius  could  fay  againft  them.  At  night  to  another  theatre,  that  of  the  tragi-comedy, 
where  a  young  aftrefs,  apparently  not  twenty,  fupported  the  principal  ferious  part  with 
fuch  juftnefe  of  aftion,  without  exaggeration,  and  fpoke  this  charming  language  with 
fuch  a  clear  articulation  and  expreffion,  as,  for  her  age,  was  amazing. 
The  6th.  Another  vifit  to  iflands  and  manufadtures,  &c.  '  ' 
The  7th.  My  laft  day  at  Venice ;  1  made,  therefore,  a  gleaning  of  fome  lights  I  had 

before  neglefted  ;  and  called  once  more  on  my  friend ,  affuring  him  truly, 

that  it  would  give  me  pleafure  to  fee  him  in  England,  or  to  be  of  any  fervice  to  him 
there.  The  Corriere  di  Bologna  a  covered  barge,  the  only  conveyance,  fets  off  to- 
night at  eleven  o'clock.  I  have  taken  my  place,  paid  my  money,  and  delivered  my 
baggage ;  and  as  the  quay  from  which  the  barge  departs  is  conveniently  near  the  opera- 
houfe,  and  //  Burbero  di  buon  Cmre  afted  for  the  firft  night,  I  took  my  leave  of  Sig- 
nore  Petrillo's  excellent  inn,  which  deferves  every  commendation,  and  went  to  the 
opera.  I  found  it  equal  to  what  the  prova  had  indicated  ;  it  is  an  inimitable  perform- 
ance J  not  only  abounding  with  many  very  pleafing  airs,  but  the  whole  piece  is  agree- 
able, and  does  honour  to  the  genius  and  tafte  of  Signore  Martini.  Swift,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Stella,  after  dining  with  lords  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  and  going  in  the 
evening  to  fome  fcrub,  fays,  he  hates  to  be  a  prince  and  a  fcoundrel  the  fame  day« 
I  had  to-night  all  this  feeling  with  a  vengeance.  From  the  reprefentation  of  a  pleafing 
and  elegant  performance,  the  mufic  of  which  was  well  adapted  to  (Iring  one's  feelings 
to  a  certain  pitch,  in  clear  unifon  with  the  pleafure  that  fparkled  in  fo  many  eyes,  and 
Sounded  from  fo  many  hands — I  ftepped  at  once,  in  full  contraft,  into  the  bark  Detia 
Corriere  di  Bologna ;  a  cabin  about  ten  feet  fquare,  round  which  fat  in  filence,  and 
the  darknefs  vifible  of  a  wretched  lamp,  a  company,  whofe  rolling  eyes  examined, 
without  one  word  of  reception,  each  paffenger  that  entered.  The  wind  howled,  and 
the  rain  beat  in  at  the  hole  left  for  entering.  My  feelings,  that  thrilled  during  the 
evening,  were  diilipated  in  a  moment,  and  the  gloom  of  my  bofom  was  foon  in  unifoa 
with  that  of  the  fcene. 

Gf  this  voyage  from  Venice  to  Bologna,  all  the  powers  of  language  would  fail  me  to 
give  the  idea  I  would  wi(h  to  imprefs.  The  time  I  pafled  in  it  I  rank  among  the  moft 
difagreeable  days  I  ever  experienced,  and  by  a  thoufand  degrees  the  word  fince  I  left 
England.;  yet  I  had  no  choice :  the  roads  are  fo  infamoufly  bad,  or  rather  fo  impracti- 
cable, that  there  are  no  veiturini ;  even  thofe  whofe  fortune  admits  pofting,  make  this 
paflage  by  water;  and  when  I  found  that  Monfieur  de  la  Lande,  fecretary  to  the 
French  ambaffador  at  Turin,  had  made  the  fame  journey,  in  the  fame  conveyance,, 
and  yet  in  his  book  fays  not  a  word  againft  the  accommodation,  how  was  I  to  have  di-^ 
vined,  that  it  could  prove  fo  execrable?  A  little  more  thought,  however,  would  have 
told  me  that  it  was  too  cheap  to  b^  good,  the  price,  for  the  whole  voyage  of  1 25  miles, 
is  only  30  paoli  (17s.  6d.),  for  which  you  are  boarded.  After  a  day's  fpitting  of  a 
doaien  people,  in  ten  feet  fquare  (enough  to  make  a  dog  fick),  mattreffes  are  fpread  on 
the  ground,  and  you  reft  on  them  as  you  can,  packed  almoft  like  herrings  in  a  bar- 
rel ;  they  are  then  rolled  up  and  tumbled  under  a  bulk,  without  the  leaft  attention  which 
tide  is  given  you  the  night  after  ;  add  to  this  the  odours  of  various  forts  eafy  to  ima- 
gine. At  dinner,  the  cabin  is  the  kitchen,  and  the  padrone  the  cook,  betakes  fauff,. 
wipes  his  nofe  with  his  fingers,  and  the  knife  with  his  handkerchief,  while  he  prepares. 
the  viftuals,  which  he  bandies  before  you,,  till  you  are  fick  of  the  idea  of  eating.     But^ 
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on  changing  the  bark  to  one  whofe  cabin  was  too  fmall  to  admit  any  cookery,  he 
brought  his  fteaks  and  faufages,  rolled  up  m  a  paper,  and  that  in  his  flag  of  abomina- 
tion (as  Smollett  calls  a  continental  handkerchief),  which  he  fpread  on  his  knees  as  he 
fat,  opening  the  greafy  treafure,  for  thofe  to  eat  out  of  his  lap  with  their  fingers,  whofe- 
ftomachs  could  bear  fuch  a  repaft.  Will  an  Englifh  reader  believe  that  there  were  per- 
fons  prefent  who  fubmitted,  without  a  murmur,  to  fuch  a  voyage,  and  who  were  be- 
yond the  common  mercantile  crews  one  meets  with  in  a  veftura^—fome  well  dreflfed, 
with  an  appearance  and  converfation  that  betrayed  nothing  mean.  I  draw  conclufions, 
operating  ftrongly  againft  the  private  and  domeftic  comforts  of  life,  from  fuch  pub- 
lie  vehicles :  this  is  the  only  one  for  thofe  who  pafs  to  and  from  Venice,  Bologna, 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  and  of  courfe  muft  be  exceedingly  frequented)  and 
there  are  no  voitures  by  land  to  rival  it.  If  thefe  people  were  clean,  decent,  and  com- 
fortable at  home,  is  it  credible  that  they  would  fubmit  to  fuch  a  mode  of  travelling  ? 
The  contraft  would  Ihock  them  as  it  would  Englifhmen,  who  would  move  heaven  ?nd 
earth  to  eftablifli  a  better  conveyance,  at  a  higher  price.  The  people  .who  travel  thu;s 
form  the  great  mafs  of  a  nation,  if  we  except  the  poor ;  it  is  of  little  confequence  how 
the  Cornari  and  the  Morofini  live ;  they  live  probably  like  great  lords  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  but  the  public  and  national  profperity  is  intimately  connefted  with  the  comforts 
and  accommodations  of  the  lower  claffes,  which  appear  in  Italy  to  be,  on  comparifon 
with  England,  miferably  inferior.  Their  excellences,  the  ariftocrats  of  Venice,  do  not 
travel  thus ;  and  ^s  to  the  people,  whether  they  go  on  their  heads,  or  in  the  mud,  i& 
all  one  to  the  fpirit  of  their  government.  For  myfelf,  I  walked  much  of  the  journey, 
and  efpecially  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  for  tlie  better  view  of  that  great  river,  now  ren- 
dered immenfe  by  the  late  dreadful  floods,  which  have  deluged  fo  much  of  the  coun- 
try. Along  the  banks,  which  are  high  dykes,  raifed  many  feet  againft  its  depredations, 
there  are  matted  huts  at  every  hundred  or  two  hundred  yards,  with  men  ftationed, 
called  guardia  di  Po^  ready  to  aflemble  with  their  tools  at  a  moment's  warning,  in  cafe 
of  a  breach  ;  they  have  fires  all  night.  Soldiers  alfo  make  the  rounds,  night  and  day^ 
to  fee  that  the  men  are  at  their  ftations, — and  to  give  afliftanceif  wanted.  There  is  a 
known  and  curious  piece  of  roguery,  againft  which  much  of  this  caution  k  bent ;  the 
tnifchief  of  a  breach  is  fo  great,  that  when  the  danger  becomes  very  imminent,  the  far- 
mers in  the  night,  crofs  the  river  in  boats,  in  order  to  bore  holes  m  the  banks,  ta  ena- 
ble the  water  the  eafier  to  make  a  breach,  that  by  giving  it  a  diredion  contrary  to  that 
of  their  own  lands,  they  may  render  themfelves  fecure.  For  this  reafon,  the  guards 
permit  no  navigation,  except  by  privileged  barks,  like  the  corrieriy  firing  at  all  others 
that  are  feen  on  the  river.  It  is  now  an  immenfe  body  of  water,  twice,  and  in  foi^ 
places  perhaps  even  thrice  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Londoq.  As  to  the  face, of  the 
country,  from  the  Lagunes  to  Ferrara,  it  is  every  where  nearly  the  fame- as  what  I 
have  fo  often  defcribed ;  whether  grafs  or  arable,  laid  out  into  rows  of  pollards,  with 
vines  trained  to  them,  at  various  diftances,  but  always  near  enough  to  give  the  whofe- 
the  appearance  of  a  wood,  when  viewed  from  the  leaff  didance.  It  does  hot  feem  to 
want  people,  towns  and  villages  being  numerous;  and  there  are  all  the  figns  of  a  con* 
fiderable  navigation ;  every  village  being  a  port,  with  abundance  of  barges,  barks, 
boats,  &c.  Goflfee-houfts  remarkably  abound  in  the  Venetian  dominions,  at  ail  towns^ 
and  even  villages,  where  we  pafled,  they  are  to  be  found,  fortunately  for  me,  as  they 
were  my  refourcej  to  make  amends  for  the  dirty  fingers  and  beaflly  handkerchief  of 
our  Signore  Padrone.  Before  1  entirely  finifli  with  Venice,  I  (hall  infert  a  fevr  circum- 
ftances,  with  which  I  was  favoured  by  an  Italian,  who  refided  fome  time  in  that  city, 
and  had  abilities  that  would  not  allow  me  to  doubt  of  his  capacity  in  forming  a  true 
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eftimate  of  any  political  circumftance,  to  which  he  direfted  his  attention.  His  account 
of  the  principal  nobility  of  the  republic  is  fuch  as  would  explain  much  more  than  I 
have  feen  or  heard  in  their  dominions.  He  fays,  *'  the  education  of  the  great  is  the 
xiifgrace  of  Venice.  Men  of  the  firft  families  are  not  only  ignorant  to  a  degree  Ihame- 
ful  in  fo  enlightened  an  age,  but  they  are  educated  in  a  bad  ton ;  with  ill  manners, 
from  ideas  that  are  fuffered  to  be  inftilled  by  dependents,  which  do  not  quit  them 
through  life ;  fixing,  from  early  habit,  the  tafte  for  bad  company ;  while  a  pernicious 
indulgence  exempts  them  from  all  learning ;  that  this  is  fo  general,  and  is  fo  extenfive 
in  its  influence,  that,  had  the  interior  organizaiion  of  this  government  been  lefs  admira- 
ble, it  would,  from  this  very  caufe,  have  mouldered  to  nothing  long  ago :  that  the 
pride,  of  which  they  are  accufed,  is  afcribable  equally  to  bad  company  and  to  igno- 
rance ;  the  fiirft  gives  them  vague  and  improper  ideas  of  their  own  importance,  and  the 
fecond  infpires  them  with  referve,  to  conceal  their  want  "of  that  knowledge  which  others, 
and  efpecially  foreigners,  poffefs :  that  the  ill  eflfeds  of  this  bad  education  will  be  feen 
more  and  more ;  the  governments  of  Europe  being  at  prefent  infinitely  more  eiilight- 
^enedthan  in  times  part;  and  improved  corifiderably  even  in  the  lad  twenty  years. 
Ihere  is  of  neceflity,  a  ftruggle  among  all  nations,  emulous  to  make  the  greateft  pro- 
grefs  in  ufeful  knowledge,  and  to  apply  all  knowledge  to  the  moft  ufeful  purpofes ; 
in  fuch  a  period,  therefore  (he  added),  any  people  who  are  ftationary,  and  more  par- 
ticularly any  government  that  is  fo,  will  be  outftripped  in  the  great  courfe  by  their 
competitors,  and  perhaps  trampled  on,  like  the  monarchy  of  France,  by  thofein  whom 
light  hath  taken  the  place  of  ignorance.*'  Pity  that  the  richeft  blood  in  European  veuis 
fliould  at  prefent  experience  fuch  an  education ! 

Here  are  about  forty  families,  unqueftionably  the  moft  ancient  in  Europe.  All  other 
countries,  except  Venice,  h^ve  been  conquered,  or  over-run,  or  fo  deftroyed,  that  the 
oldeft  families  may  be  dated  comparatively  from  only  modern  periods ;  he  who  looks 
back  to  a  well  defined  anceftry,  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  who  can 
thus  trace  his  liaeage  feven  or  eight  hundred  years,  is  in  every  country  refpefted  for 
antiquity;  of  this  ftanding  are  the  families  of  Bourbon,  d'Efte,  Montmorency,  Cour- 
tenaye,  &c.  which  are  conimonly  efteemed  the  firft  in  Europe:  but  they  are  not 
efteemed  fo  at  Venice.  Some  of  the  Roman  families,  which,  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Huns,  took  fhelter  in  the  ifles  of  Venice,  and  which  were  then  confiderable  enough  to 
be  entrufted  with  the  government  of  their  country,  yet  remain,  and  are  unqueftionably 
the  moft  ancient  in  Europe.  De  la  Lande,  from  Frefdrotti,  confines  the  eledors  of  the 
firft  Doge  to  twelve — Badoer^  Confarinij  Morojinij  Tiepoloy  Micbielj  Sanudo^  Graidem^ 
go  J  Memo^  Falter^  Dandoloj  Barozziy  and  Polano,  which  is  of  late  extinft.  In  the 
next  clafs  he  places  Zujlinianiy  Cornaro^  Bragsdin,  and  Bembo  'y  then  come  the  families 
//  f err  are  del  conJigUo^  Querini^  Dolfinij  S^ranzo^  Zoraij  Marcello^  Sagredoy  Zanej  and 
Salomon.  But  fince  Monf.  de  la  Lande  wrote,  they  have  publiflied  at  Venice  a  Dizio-^ 
nario  JiorUo  diTutte  le  Venete  Patrizie  Famiglie^  1780;  compiled  from  a  manufcript 
in  St.  Mark's  library  ;  this  work  does  not  accord  with  the  preceding  table  j  I  have  ex- 
trafted  from  it  the  following  lift : 

Badoer  ;  fua  origine  con  la  repuUica. — Bollani\  antichi  tribuni. — Bragadin;  net  piu  ri- 
moiifecoli  della  republica. — Celji ;  dagli  antichi  Marj  di  Romay  antichi  tribuni.-^Cioran  ;- 
negli  elettori  delprimo  Doge. — Confarini ;  uno  negli  elettori  del  primo  Doge.  —  Cornaro  ;  dagli 
antichi  Cornell  di  Roma^  d^ aprimijjimi  tempi  tenuta  in  Venezia. — Emo  ;  nacque  colla  medeji" 
via  republican  —  Fojcarini ;  Vennero  867  /  antichi  tribuni.  ^-^Gradenigo ;  delle  prime  venute  in 
Venezia. — Magno  ;  dalla  prima  fondazion  di  Venezia  ;  tribuni. — M ar cello  ;  pare^  che  non 
Ji  pojfa  metier  in  dubio^  che  quejia  famiglia  difcenda  dagli  anti&hi  Marcelli  di  Roma  ; 
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antkhi  trihunl-^Michieli ;  antkbijftma  di  Venezia  ;  gli  elettori  del  primo  Ddge.^^Moce-' 
tiigo  ;  dcUe  prime  vemtle  in  Venezia. — Mojin  ;  Jlabi/ita  in  Venezia  Byy  ;  a?itichi  tribuni^ 
^^Morofim\  rifugiti  per  le  incurzioni  di  Attila  ;  fra  gli  elettori  del  primo  Doge^  e  anticbi 
tribuni. — Da  Mofla  ;  Vcnnero  4^4  rifugiati  per  Attila, -^tJani^  Vennero  inVenc%ia  fm 
dalla  prima  fua  fondazione ;  anticbi  tribuni. — Orio  ;  rifugiati per  Attila;  anticbi  tribu- 
ni. — Fifa?ii ;  dagli  anticbi  Pifoni  di  Roma;  delPantico  cofi/Iglio. — Ouerini ;  elettori  del 
primo  Doge. — Sagredo ;  Vcmiero  nel  485. — Salomon;  tra  le  elettrici  del  primo  Doge. — 
Sanudo  ;  dei  primi  fondatori  della  citta.  —  Semitccolo  ;  Jin  dal  843;  antico  configlio. — 
Soranzo^  fenza  dubbio  delle  prime  rifugite  in  Venezia  ;  anticbi  tribuni. — Tiepolo,  gli  elet- 
tori  del  prima  Doge :  anticbi  tribuni. — Trevifan^  Vcnnero  per  Pirruzione  d^ Attila.— -Valiery 
rifiigiti  per  le  incur/tone  di  Attila  Jino  dal  423  ;  tribuni  anticbi. — Venicr,  Vcnnero  per  At- 
tila ;  anticbi  tribuni. — Zane^  anticbijjima  fumiglia  di  Venezia  ;  antico  conJigUo. — Zen^  dci 
1 2  elettori  del  primo  Doge.  Bembo^  Coco^  Dandolo^  Falier^  Fofcari^  Gritti^  Malipiero^ 
Marini^  Minio,  Minotto,  Moroj  Muazzo,  Nadal,  Pcfaro,  Da  Riva,  Ruzinij  Tron^  Zu/io^ 
all  thefe  anticbi  tribuni. 

From  the  details  of  thefe  families  it  appears,  that  many  have  an  origin  as  old  as  At- 
tila the  Hun,  who  invaded  Italy  in  452.  If  all  thefe  families  be  allowed  to  date  from 
that  period,  (and  no  reafon  appears  againfl:  it)  their  origin  may  be  traced  to  more  than 
1300  years.  The  election,  however,  of  the  firft  Doge,  in  697,  by  the  twelve  heads  of 
the  republic,  is  one  of  the  moft  authentic  and  the  mod  noted  ads  in  the  eftablifliment 
of  any  government.  To  this  undifputed  origin  the  preceding  lift  afligrjs  the  families  of 
Civran,  Contarini,  Michieli,  Morofini,  Querini,  Salomon,  Tiepolo,  and  Zen,  rejedting 
thus  feveral  families  which  have  been  commonly  edeemed  the  firft  in  the  republic,  and 
which  former  writers  have  exprefsly  ranked  among  the  eleftors  of  the  firft  Doge.  The 
only  families  in  which  both  lifts  agree  are  Contarini,  Michieli,  Morofini,  and  Tiepolo ; 
whether  the  others  were,  or  were  not,  electors  of  the  Doge,  there  is  no  queftion  about 
their  great  antiquity ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  are  now  aftually  at  Venice 
from  forty  to  fifty  families  which,  in  point  of  antiquity  well  afcertained,  exceed  all  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  reft  of  Europe* 

And  here  I  take  leave  of  the  Venetian  lion ;  I  am  tired  of  it :— if  the  ftate  were  to 
build  a  pig-ftie,  \  believe  they  would  decorate  it  with  his  figure.  It  is  a  beaft  of  na 
merit ; — for  what  is  ferocity  without  humanity, — or  courage  without  honour? — It  wars 
only  to  deftroy  ;  and  fpreads  its  wings  not  to  proteft,  but  to  cover,  like  the  vulture  of 
Mr.  Sheridan,  the  prey  that  it  devours.  At  Ferrara,  the  Padrone's  bufinefs  ftopped 
him  a  whole  day  ;  but  he  pretended  it  was  a  want  of  oxen  to  draw  the  coaches,  that 
carried  us  ten  miles  by  land,  from  canal  to  canal.  This  was  not  amifs,  for  it  enabled 
me  to  fee  every  thing  in  that  town,  which,  however,  does  not  contain  much.  The  new 
part — new  in  comparifon  with  the  reft,  was  built  by  Hercules  IL  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who 
has  laid  out  and  diftributed  the  ftreets  and  a  fquare  in  a  manner  that  does  honour  to  his 
memory.  They  are  all  of  a  fine  breadth,  well  paved,  with  trotoirs  of  brick,  every 
where  defended  by  ftone  pofts.  I  have  feen  no  city  fo  regularly  laid  out,  except  Turin. 
The  Palazzo  of  the  Marchefe  di  Villa  is  an  objeS  to  examine ;  and  at  that  fpot  there 
is  a  very  advantageous  view  of  two  noble  ftreets.  The  Palazzo  di  Bentivoglio  is  anpther 
confiderable  building,  with  a  vaft  garden,  full  of  bad  ftatues;  and  even  fome  of  foot- 
men, with  laced  hats  and  (houlder-knots,  jn  a  ftyle  fully  as  ridiculous  as  M.  du  Barrels 
at  Toulouze.  In  the  cathedral,  a  fine  Guercino ;  and  a  marriage  of  Cana,  by  Bonona, 
a  Ferrarefe  painter,*  at  the  Chartreufe.  I  paid  homage  To  the  tomb  of  Ariofto,  a  genius 
of  the  firft  luftre ;  fince  all  modern  ages  have  produced  but  three  diftinguiflied  epic 
poets,  what  a  glory  to  Italy  to  have  given  birth  to  two  of  them  I  the  wonder  is  greater, 
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however,  iTiat  tlie  third  was  not  of  the  fame  country.  From  Ferrara  to  the  canal, 
which  leads  to  Bologna,  the  road  is,  without  any  idea  of  comparifon,  the^worft  in  Eu- 
rope, that  pretends  to  be  great  and  paflible.  It  is  the  natural  rich  foil  of  a  flat  wet 
country,  rendered  deeper  by  the  late  heavy  rains  ;  feven  horfes  drew  a  coach  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  an  hour.  Making  and  mending  are  philofophical  experiments  not  tried 
here  ;  and  the  country  being  inclofed,  the  hedges  and  ditches  confine  the  carriages  to 
poach  through  the  mud  of  one  direflion,  inftead  of  many.  I  walked  for  the  moft  part 
in  the  adjoining  fields,  the  better  to  examine  them.  Arrived  at  Bologna  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night.— 1^5  miles. 

The  1 2th.  Deliver  letters.  I  found  Signore  Bignami  at  home.  He  is  a  confider- 
able  merchant,  who  has  attended  to  agriculture,  fenfible  and  intelligent.  An  Englilh 
merchant,  at  the  Three  Moors,  informing  me,  that  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  at  Carlfrhue 
for  fome  time,  was  now  fettled  at  Bologna,  I  determined  to  wait  on  him,  being  the 
gentleman  of  whofe  hufbandry,  at  Bifrons  in  Kent,  I  gave  an  account  in  my  E^ftern 
Tour.  I  accordmgly  went,  in  the  evening,  to  Mr.  Taylor's  conver/azione.  He  has 
handfome  apartments  in  the  Palazzo  Zampieri,  and  lives  here  agreeably  with  his  beau- 
tiful and  amiable  family  ;  a  finer  progeny  of  daughters  and  fons  is  hardly  to  be  feen, 
or  that  forms  a  more  pleafing  fociety;  As  I  did  not  know,  till  I  got  to  Bologna,  that 
Mr.  Taylor  had  left  the  Court  of  Carlfrhue,  I  was  eager  to  hear  why  he  had  quitted  a 
fituation  which  was  fo  congenial  with  his  love  of  agriculture.  This  gentleman,  travel- 
ling in  Germany,  became  known  to  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  where  that  enthufiaftic 
love  of  agriculture,  whichi  for  the  good  of  mankind,  fome  minds  feel,  induced  him  to 
take  a  farm  of  that  prince.  Thus  was  a  gentleman,  from  the  befl:  cultivated  part  of 
Kent,  fixed  on  a  farm  of  five  hundred  acr^s  in  Germany.  He  carried  his  point,  im- 
proved  the  farm,  (laid  four  years,  and  would,  have  continued  to  the  infinite  advantage 
of  the  country,  if  the  minifters  of  the  Margrave  had  had  as  much  underftahding,  and 
as  liberal  a  mind  as  their  mafter.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  no  man  can  fucceed  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  (unlefs  under  a  prince  .with  a  charadter  of  fuch  decided  energy 
as  the  late  King  of  Pruflia)  provided  he  be  really  praftical.  He  has  no  chance  if  he 
be  not  well  furniflied  with  the  rubbifti  which  is  found  in  acsidemies  and  focieties :  give 
him  a  jargon  of  learning,  the  fcience  of  names  and  words,  letting  things  and  pradice 
go  elfewhere,  and  he  will  then  make  his  way,  and  be  lo;^ked  up  to.  To  the  opera, 
where  there  is  nothing  worth  hearing  or  feeing,  except  only  a  young  finger,  Signora 
Nava,  whofe  voice  is  one  of  the  cleared  and  fweeteft  tones  I  ever  heard ;  me  has  great 
powers,  and  will  have,  for  flie  is  very  young,  great  expreffion.  It  was  the  Tbeodoro  ri 
di  Corjica  of  Paiefello* 

The  13th.  The  Pellegrino  and  St.  Marco  being  full,  has  fixed  me  in  this  brutal  hole, 
J  Trc  Maurretti  which  is  the  only  execrable  inn  I  have  been  inn  (in  a  city)  fince  X 
entered  Italy.  It  has  every  circumftance  that  can  render  it  deteftable ;  dirt,  negligence, 
filth,  vermin,  and  impudence.  You  fit,  walk,  eat,  drink,  and  fleep  with  equal  incon. 
venience.  A  tour  among  the  palaces  and  churches.  The  great  colleftion  of  paintings 
in  the  Zampieri  palace  contains  a  few  pieces  of  fuch  exquifite  merit,  that  they  rivet  the 
fpeftator  by  admiration.  The  St.  Peter,  of  Guido ;  the  Hagar,  of  Guercino ;  and  the 
Dance,  of  Albano.  Monf.  Cochin  fays,  the  Guido  is  not  only  a  chefd'cduvrey  but  the 
fineft  pifture  in  Italy,  enfin  c*e/i  un  chef  d'c^uvre  Isf  le  tableau  le  plus  parfait^  par  la 
re-union  de  toutes  les  parties  de  la  peinture  qui  foit  en  Italie..  It  is  certainly  a  moll 
noble  piece  of  two  figures,  but  wants,  of  neceflSty,  the  poetry  of  a  tale  told  by  many. 
To  pleafe  me,  the  Guercino,  of  which  he  fays  little  more  than  its  being  tres  beau^  has 
an  exprefiion  delicious,  that  works  oa  a  fine  fubjed  to  a  great  effect ;  it  is  more  nature 
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than  painting.  Hagar*s  countenance  fpeaks  a  language  that  touches  the  heart ;  and 
the  pathetic  fimplicity  of  the  child  is  in  unifon  with  all  the  mother's  feelings.  The 
mellow  warmth  and  tender  foftnefs  of  the  colouring  of  the  Albano,  with  the  fweetnefs 
of  the  exprefCon,  are  inimitable.  In  the  church  of  St.  Giovanne  in  Monte,  there  is 
the  famous  St,  Cecilia  of  Raphael,  of  which  Sir  Robert  Strange  has  given  fo  fine  a 
print,  and  in  which  he  has  done  ample  juftice  to  the  originaL  The  St.  Agnes  of  Do- 
menichino,  in  the  church  of  that  name,  and  Job  on  his  throne,  by  Guido,  at  the  Men- 
dicanti,  are  two  others  that  mud  be  vifited.  Dine  with  Signore  Bignami  j  he  is  a  con- 
fiderable  merchant,  and  therefore  I  need  not  ftare  at  this  hofpitality  in  Italy  j  with  great 
fatisfaftion  I  find  that  no  minute  is  loft  in  his  company,  as  he  is  obliging  enough  to^^ 
pardon  the  number  of  my  enquiries*  In  the  evening  to  Mr.  Taylor's ;  this  gentle- 
man's difcourfe  is  interefting  to  my  purfuit,  for  he  has  always  had  a  great  prediledlioa 
for  agriculture,  and  has  pradifed  it  with  intelligence  and  fuccefs.  The  Marchefe  di? 
Marefchotti,  who  is  married  to  a  very  pretty  Englifh  lady,  prefent  alfo ;  a  fenfible  man,.  > 
who  feemed  pleafed  with  the  opportunity  of  explaining  to  me  feveral  circumftances, 
relative  to  tythes  and  taxation,  that  I  was  enquiring  into.  He  is  a  fingular  inftance  at 
Bologna,  of  going  into  company  with  his  wife,  and  confequently  fuperfeding  the  ne*^ 
ceflity  or  want  of  a  cicifbeo.  He  is  regarded  by  his  countrymen  for  this,  pretty  much 
as  he  would  be  if  he  walked  on  his  head,  inftead  of  his  feet.  How  ftrangely  doth  it 
appear  to  them,  that  an  Italian  nobleman  (hould  prefer  the  company  of  a  woman  he 
married  from  affeftion,  and  think  there  is  any  pleafure  when  he  embraces  his  children,. 
5n  believing  them  his  own!  Here  I  met  alfo  the  Baron  de  Rovrure,  a  French  noble- 
man, and  Madame  la  Marquife  de  Bouille,  both  in  their  way  to  Naples;  they  feem 
agreeable  people.  Mr.  Taylor,  and  his  two  charming  daughters,  have  apparently  a^ 
pleafing  fociety  here.  Thefe  ladies  fpeak  French  and  German  like  natives,  smd  before- 
they  leave  Italy  will  do  the  fame  with  Italian ;  they  paint  agreeably,  and  have  confider- 
able  mufical  talents  j  thus  accomplifliments  will  not  be  wanted  to  fecond  the  graces, 
they  owe  to  the  beneficence  of  nature.  I  had  fome  information  from  Mifs  Taylor,  to- 
night, relative  to  the  expences  of  houfekeeping,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  cheap- 
nefs  of  Italy  ;  premifing  (of  which  more  in  another  place)  that  the  paoIo  is  fixpence,. 
and  that  there  are  lo  baiocchi  in  it.  As  to  beef,  mutton,  bread,  &c.  they  are  all  over 
Europe  top  nearly  on  a  par  to  demand  much  attention  ;  where  meat  is  very  fine,  it  is 
nominally  dear ;  and  where  it  is  bad,  it  is  called  cheap:  but  the  diflPerence  deferveSv 
little  notice.  Mr.  Taylor  contracts  with  a  traiteur  for  his  table,  nine  in  the  parlour- 
and  five  in  the  kitchen,  20  paoH  a  day  for  dinner;  for  fupper  he  pays  extra,  and  is* 
fupplied  to  his  fatisfaftioii — a  proof,  if  any  be  wanted,  of  the  cbeapnefs  of  Bologna. 
It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not  the  difference  between  the  prices  of  any  of  the  articles,^ 
and  the  fame  thing  in  England,  that  ihere  is  between  the  contradling  prices,  and  the- 
ratio  with  us,  a  few  per  ceiA  in  the  former,  but  fome  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  latter;-. 
a  fure  proof  that  dearnefs  and  cheapnefs  of  living  does  not  depend  on  prices  per  pound,, 
but  on  the  modes  of  living.  Every  tavern-keeper,  traiteur^  or  other  contraftor  of 
any  fort  in  England,  will  have  a  price  that  fhall  give  him  a  fortune  in  a  few  years ;. 
and  fervants,  inftead  of  fubmitting  to  the  oeconomy  which  their  mafters  may  think  itr 
neceffary  to  eftaWilh,  will  not  live  an  hour  with  them,  if  they  are  not  permitted  to  de- 
vour them. 

The  14th.  with  Signore  Bignami  and  his  family,  to  his  country  feat,  aboct  five  mileS:^ 
from  Bologna,  on  the  road  to  Piftoia;  fpend  an  agreeable  day,  entirely  dedicated  to 
farming.  The  houfe  is  handfome,  and  finely  fituated  :  the  entertainment  truly  hofpi- 
teble,  and  the  information,  given  in  a  cool  confiderate  walk,  through  every  field  of  the? 
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faVm,  fuch  as  is  little  liable  to  error.  A  circumftance  at  this  country  feat  deferves 
noting,  as  it  mirks  the  abundance  of  thieves :  the  chambers  had  the  windows  all  fhut 
fo  clofe,  and  faftened  with  fo  much  attention,  that  I  enquired  the  reafon ;  and  was 
anfwered,  that  if  the  greateft  care  be  not  taken,  thieves  will  break  in^  and  plunder  a 
houfj  of  every  thing  portable.  The  Ihutters,  to  both  windows  and  doors,  were  inlaid 
with  bars  of  iron,  to  prevent  .their  being  fawn  through.  The  conclufion  we  muft  draw 
from  fuch  a  circumftance  is  certainly  little  favourable,  at  firft  fight,  to  the  lower  clafles, 
but  that  is  always  unjuft,  for  they  are  ever  what  the  police,  law,  and  government  of  a 
country  make  them.  In  the  evening,  again  at  Mr.  Taylor's ;  a  houfe,  in  which  no  one 
will  have  the  entre^  and  want  the  inclination.  The  Marchefe  Marefchotti  there,  who 
had  the  goodnefs  to  continue  his  attentions  to  my  enquiries,  and  to  give  me  fome  valu« 
able  information  :  I  had  alfo  the  pleafure  of  converfing,  on  the  fame  fubjecls,  with  the 
Conte  di  Aldrovandi. 

.  There  is  a  room,  at  the  Tre  Maurettt^  which,  communicating  with  feveral  apart- 
ments, the  guefts  have  it  in  common :  among,  them  was  a  young  Ballatricey  waiting 
here  for  an  Englifhman,  to  attend  her  to  Venice ;  fhe  was  pretty  and  communicative ; 
had  fome  expenfive  trinkets  given  her,  to  the  amount  of  a  confiderable  fum,  by  her 
lover,  who  proved  (for  fecrecy  was  not  among  her  qualities)  to  be  a  rider,  as  we  ihould 
call  him,  to  a  manufafturing  houfe  in  England.  An  Italian  merchant  prefent  remarked, 
that  the  profit  of  the  Englifh  on  their  manufaflures,  muft  be  enormous,  or  they  could 
not  fupport  commijfarii  at  fuch  an  expence,  fome  of  whom  travel  in  Italy  poft,  from 
-town  to  town,  anil,  when  arrived,  amufe  themfelves,  it  is  plain,  with  fuch  comforts  as 
the  good  humour  of  the  country  throws  in  their  way. 

The  1 5th,  The  rencontre  at  Mr.  Taylor's  of  thef  French  gentleman,  the  Baron  de  Rov- 
rure,  and  Madame  de  Bouille,  has  been  produdlive  of  an  engagement  to  travel  together 
to  Florence^  with  Signore  Grimaldi,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  a  Scotch  gentleman  *,  juft  arrived 
from  Geneva,  and  going  alfo  to  Florence.  We  fetoiF  in  three  vetture  this  morning. 
The  country  from  Bologna  to  Florence  is  all  mountainous  ;  moft  of  it  poor  and  barren, 
with  fhabby,  ragged,  ill  preferved  wood,  fpotted  with  a  weak  and  ftraggling  cultivation. 
Houfes  are  fcattered  over  moft  of  it,  but  very  thinly.  We  dined  at  Jboiano,  much  in 
the  ftyle  of  hog^;  they  fpread  for  us.a  cloth,  that  had  loft,  by  the  fnufFand  greafy  fin- 
gers of  vetturinij  all  that  once  was  white  j  our  repaft  was  black  rice  broth,  that  would 
jiot  have  difgraced  the  philofophy  of  Lycurgus,  liver  fried  in  rancid  oil,  and  cold  cab- 
bage, the  remnant  of  the  preceding  day.  We  pleaded  hard  for  faufage,  eggs,  or  good 
bread  and  onions,  but  in  vain.  We  laid,  not  flept  in  our  clothes  at  Covigliano,  hoping, 
not  without  fears,  to  efcape  the  itch.  Such  accommodations,  on  fuch  a  road,  are  really  ' 
incredible.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  frequented  that  is  to  be  found  in  Europe. 
Whether  you  go  to  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  by  Parma,  Mihn,  or  Venice  j  that  is, 
from  all  Lombardy,  as  well  as  from  France,  Spain,  Engjgnd,  Germany,  and  all  the 
north,  you  pafs  by  this  route,  confequently  one  would  expeft,  at  every  poft,  a  tolerably 
good  inn,  to  catch  the  perfons  whom  accident,  bufinefs,  or  any  other  derangement  of 
plan  might  induce  to  ftop  between  Bologna  and  Florence.  The  only  place  poffible  to 
ileep  at,  with  comfort,  is  Mafchere,  about  forty  miles  from  Bologna,  but,  for  travellers 
who  go  any  other  way  than  poft,  forty  miles  are  no  divifion  of  fixty-four;  If  the  road 
were  in  England,  with  a  tenth  of  the  trafSc,  there -Avould  be  an  excellent  inn  at  every 
/our  or  five  miles,  to  receive  travellers  properly,  at  whatever  diftance  their  accidental 
departure  made  moft  convienient :  but  England  and  Italy  have  a  gulph  between  thenx 
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in  the  comforts  of  liie,  much  wider  than  the  channel  that  parts  Dover  and  Calais,—^— 
27  miles,  *  .    , 

The  1,6th.  On  entering  Tufcany,  our  baggage  was  examined,  and  plumbed  for  Flo* 
rence ;  the  firfl:  moment  I  fet  foot  in  this  country,  therefore,  I  find  one  grofs  error  of 
the  oeconomiftes,  who  have  repeated,  from  one  another,  in  at  leaft  twenty  performances, 
that  the  grand  Duke  had  adopted  their  plan,  and  united  all  taxes  in  one,  upon  the  net 
produce  of  land.  Having  croffed  the  higheft  ridge  of  the  Appenines,  for  feveral  miles 
in  the  clouds,  and  therefore  feeing  no  profp^ft^  defcended  at  Mafchere,  for  a  while,  in 
a^  better  region ;  from  the  inn,  the  view  is  rich  and  fine.  We  noted  here- a  wonderful 
improvement  in  the  figure  and  beauty  of  the  fex ;  the  countrywomen  are  handfome, 
and  their  drefs  is  very  becoming ;  with  jackets,  the  fleeves  puckered  and  tied  in  puffs, 
with  coloured  ribbons ;  broad  hats,  fomething  like  thofe  ^orn  by  ladies  in  England 
with  riding  habits ;  their  complexions  are  good,  and  their  eyes  fine,  large,  and  expref- 
five.  We  reached  Florence^  with  jufl  light  enough  to  admire  the  number  of  white 
houfes  fpread  thickly  every  where  over  the  mountains  that  furround  the  city.  But  be- 
fore we  enter,  I  muft  fay  a  word  or  two  of  my  French  fellow  travellers :  Monf.  le 
Baron  is  an  agreeable  polite  man,  not  deficient  in  the  power  to  make  obfervations  that 
become  a  perfon  of  fenfe:  the  life  of  Madame  de  Bouille  would,  if  well  written,  form 
an  entertaining  romance ;  fhe  went,  early  in  the  laft  war,  to  St.  Domingo  with  her 
hufband,  who  had  a  confiderable  property  there ;  and  on  her  return  fhe  was  taken  in 
a  French  frigate,  by  an  Englifli  one,  after  a  very  fmart  engagement  of  three  hours, 
and  carried  into  Kinfale,  wnence  fhe  went  to  Dublin,  and  to  London :  this  is  an  out- 
line which  file  has  filled  up  very  agreeably  with  many  incidents,  which  have  kept  her  in 
perpetual  motion ;  the  prefent  troubles  in  France  have,  I  fuppofe,  added  her  and  the 
Baron  to  the  infinite  number  of  other  French  travellers,  who  fwarm,  to  an  incredible 
degree,  every  where  in  Italy.  She  is  lively,  has  much  converfation,  has  feen  a  good 
deal  of  the  world,  and  makes  an  agreeable  compagnon  de  voyage.^        37  miles. 

The  17th.  Lafl  night,  on  arriving  here,  we  found  the  Aquila  Nera^  and  Vanini^^  fo 
full,  that  we  could  not  get  chambers ;  and  the  great  Mr.  Meggot  boked  into  our  ca* 
briolets  to  examine  us,  before  he  would  give  an  anfwer,  pretending,  that  his  were  be- 
fpoken ;  and  then  aifured  us,  as  we  had  no  air  that  promifed  good  plucking,'  that  his 
were  engaged.  At  the  Scudi  di  Francia^  where  there  are  many  excellent  and  well  fur- 
nifhed  apartments,  we  found  all  we  wanted,  but  dearer  than  common,  i^npaoU  a  head 
a-day ;  our  merchant  leaves  us  to-morrow  morning,  for  Leghorn,  and  the  refl  of  the 
company  divide,  to  find  lodgings.  Waited  on  Monf.  de  Streinefberg,  the  Grand  duke's 
private  Secretary,  for  whom  I  had  letters :  I  am  out  of  luck,  for  he  is  immerfed  in  bufi- 
nefs  and  engagements,  as  the  court  goes  to  Pifa  to-iporrow  morning,  for.  the  winter. 
This,  I  fuppofe,  is  of  no  f  orifequence  to  me,  for  what  court  is  there  in  the  world  that 
would  give  or  receive  inforriiation  from  a  farmer  ?  The  objefts  for  which  I  travel  are 
of  anotlier  complexion  from  thofe  which  fmooth  our  paths  in  a  court.  And  yet  the 
Grand  Duke  has  the  reputation  of  being,  in  refpeft  to  the  objefis  of  his  attention,  the 
wifeft  prince  in  Europe.  So  much  for  the  fovereign  of  this  country— let  me  but  find 
fome  good  farmers  in  it,  and  I  fhall  not  be  difcontented. 

The  18th.  Fixed  this  morning  in  lodgings  (del  Sarte  Inglefe  via  del  Foffiy)  with  the 
Marchionefs,  the  Baron,  and  Mr.  Stewart.  My  friend,  ProfefTor  Symonds,  had  given 
me  a  letter  to  his  Excellency  Philippp  Neri,'Who  I  found  was  dead ;  but  hearing  that 
his  brother,  Signore  Nari,  was  not  only  living,  but  prefident  of  the  Georgofili  Society^ 
I  waited  on  him,  and  gave  him  the  letter  that  was  defigned  for  his  late  brother ;  he  re- 
ceived me  politely^  and  rccoUefting  the  aame  of  Young,  being  quoted  by  the  Marquis 
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de  Caflaux,  in  his  *^  Mechanifm  des  Sodetes/'  and  being  informed  that  I  was  the  per* 
fon,  remarked,  that  this  ingenious  writer  had  made  fome  ufe  of  my  calculations,  to  found 
his  theory  of  the  national  debt  of  England ;  a  very  curious  fubjed,  on  which  be  fhould 
like  much  to  converfe  with  me :  and  aiked,  if  I  looked  upon  that  debt  as  fo  harmlefs  I 
I  told  him,  that  I  thought  Monf.  de  CalTaux's  book  full  of  original  and  ingenious  re* 
marks,  and  many  important  ones,  particularly  his  condemnation  of  the  colonizing  fyf* 
tem  ;  but  that  as  to  the  national  debt  of  England,  it  originated  in  the  knavery  of  thofe 
who  borrowed,  and  in  the  folly  of  thofe  who  lent ;  perpetuating  taxes  that  took  money 
from  induftrious  people,  in  order  to  give  it  to  idle  ones.  That  the  liberty  of  England 
enabled  it  to  flourifh  beyond  that  of  any  other  fociety  in  the  world,  not  becaufe  it  bad  ar 
national  debt,  but  in  fpite  of  fo  great  an  eviL— Well,  Sir,  he  replied,  I  have  iu(t  the  idea 
of  it  that  you  have,  and  I  could  not  conceive  how  a  country  could  pay  eight  or  nine 
millions  of  guineas  a  year,  in  interefl,  without  being  the  weaker  and  poorer.  .  He  thea 
enqtiired  into  my  plan,  commended  highly  the  objedt  of  my  journey,  which,  he  was 
pleaied  to  fay,  had  fo  little  refemblance  to  that  of  the  great  mafs  of  my  countrymen, 
that  he  hoped  I  met  with  no  impediments  in  gaining  the  information  I  wifhed ;  and 
added,  that  he  was  very  forry  he  was  going  to  Pifa,  or  he  fhould  have  been  happy  in  pro- 
curing me  all  in  his  power,  though  he  was  no  practical  farmer.  Signore  Neri  appears 
to  be  well  informed,  fenfible,  and  judicious ;  has  a  large  collection  of  books,  on  ufeful- 
fnbjed&  particularly  the  various  branches  of  political  ceconomy,  which  he  fhews,  by  his 
converfation,  to  have  confulted  with  effefi:. 

After  all  I  had  read  and  heard  of  the  Venus  of  Medlds,  and  the  numberlefs  cads  I  had 
feen  of  it,  which  have  made  me  often  wonder  at  defcriptions  of  the  original,  I  was  eager- 
to  hurry  to  the  tribuna^  for  a  view  of  the  dangerous  goddefs.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fpeak  of 
fuch  divine  beauty,  with  any  fobriety  of  language ;  nor  without  hyperbole  to  exprefs^ 
one's  admiration,  when  felt  with  any  degree  of  enthufiafm  ;  and  who  but  muft  feel  ad- 
miration at  the  talents  of  the  artift,  that  thus  almoft  animated  marble  ?  If  we  fuppofe  an.  _ 
original,  beautiftil  as  this  llatue,  and  doubly  animated,  not  with  life  only,  but  with  a 

Eaffion  for  fome  favoured  lover,  the  marble  of  Cl.eomenes  is  not  more  inferior  to  fucb 
fe,  in  the  eyes  of  fuch  a  lover,  than  all  the  cafts  I  have  feen  of  this  celebrated  ftatue  are 
to  the  inimitable  original.  You  may  view  it  till  the  unfteady  eye  doubts  the  truth  of 
Its  own  fenfation :  the  cold  marble  feems  to  acquire  the  warmth  of  nature,  and  promifes 
to  yield  to  the  impreflion  of  one's  hand.  Nothing  in  painting  fo  miraculous  as  this. . 
A  fure  proof  of  the  rare  merit  of  this  wonderful  produftion  is,  its  exceeding,  in  truth 
of  reprefentation,  every  idea  which  is  previoufly  formed  ;  the  reality  of  the  chifiel  goes 
beyond  the  expe^bmcy  of  imagination ;  the  yifions  of  the  fancy  may  play  in  fields  of 
creation,  may  people  them  with  nymphs  of  more  than  human  beauty;  but  to  imagine 
life  thus  to  be  fafhioned  from  flone ;  that  the  imitation  fhall  exceed,  in  perfe£lion,  all 
that  common  nature  has  to  offer,  is  beyond  the  compals  of  what  ordinary  minds  have  a 
power  of  conceivmg.  In  the  fame  apartment  there  are  other  flatues,  but,  m  the  prefence 
of  Venus,  who  is  it  that  can  regard  them  ?  They  are,  however,  fome  of  the  fineft  in  the 
world,  and  muft  be  referved  for  another  day.  Among  the  pi&ures,  which  indeed  form 
a  noble  collection,  my  eyes  were  rivetted  on  the  portrait  of  Julius  II .  by  Raphael,  which, 
if  I  poffefled,  I  would  not  give  for  the  St.  John,  the  favourite  idea  he  repeated  fo  often. 
The  colours  have,  in  this  piece,  given  more  life  to  canvafs,  than  northern  eyes  have  beea 
accuftom^d  to  acknowledge.  But  the  Hdan! — enough  of  Venus ;— -at  the  fame  mo- 
ment to  animate  marble,  and  breathe  on  canvafs,  is  too  much.  By  hulbanding  the  lux« 
ury  of  the  fight,  let  us  keep  the  eye  from  being  fatiated  with  fuch  a  parade  of  charms: 
kdre  to  repofe  on  the  infipidity  of  common  objeds,  and  return  another  day,  to  gaze 
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-With  frefli  admirarion.     In  the  afternoon,  by  appointment,  to  Signore  Prepofito  Laftri, 
author  of  the  Corfo  (P Agricoltuta^  and  other  much  efteemed  works,  to  whom  I  had 
letters.     He  was  to  have  carried  me  to  Signore  Zucchino,  direftor  of  the  oeconomical 
garden,  for  whom  alfo  I  had  recommendations ;  I  hoped  to  efcape  feeing  this  garden— 
and  the  rain  feconded  my  willies,  for  it  would  not  allow  us  to  ftir ;  and  that  gentleman 
coming  to  Signore  Laftri's,  I  had  the  p leafure  of  a  converfation  on  our  favourite  topic# 
Signore  Zucchino  fcems  an  animated  charadter,  fpeaks  of  agriculture  in  a  ftyle  that  gives 
tne  a  good  opinion  of  liis  purfuits ;   made  me  very  friendly  offers  of  whatever  afliftanct 
was  in  his  power,  during  my  (lay  at  Florence,  and  appointed  another  day  for  viewing  the 
ceconomical   garden.     At  night  to  the  opera,   the  Trame  delLuJfo^  of  Cimarofa  j  the 
xnufic  as  good  as  the  Hnging  bad,  and  the  dancing  execrable.     An  Engliih  gentleman^ 
of  the  name  of  Harrington  (the  younger,)  whom  I  had  met  at  Mr,  Taylor's,  at  Bologna^ 
entering  into  converfation,.  mentioned,  among  other  topics,  that  the  Margrave  of  An^ 
fpach,  who  is  here  with  Lady  Craven,  wifhed  to  know  me  perfonally,  in  order  to  fpeaii 
to  me  on  the  fubjed:  of  Spanifh  fheep,  his  highnefs  having  imported  them  to  Anfpachi 
I  replied,  that,  on  a  farming  topic,  I  fhoold  be  happy  in  the  converfation  of  any  princei 
who  loved  the  fubjed  raough  to  import  a  better  breed.     The  father  foon  after  joining 
lis,  and  probably  having  been  told,  by  his  fon,  what  had  paifed,  obferved  to  m^,  that  th^ 
Margrave  was  very  fond  of  agriculture,  and  had  made  great  improvements ;  adding^ 
*'  that  if  I  wanted  to  be  introduced  to  him,  he  would  introduce  me.''  •  This  was  another 
buOnelis ; — my  exprefling  a  defire  to  be  prefented  to  a  fovefeign  prince,  not  at  his  own 
£ourt,  appeared  to  be  an  awkward  intrufion ;  for  no  idea  could  be  more  difguftful  tq 
me,  than  that  of  pufhing  myfelf  into  fuch  company.     I  replied,  therefore,  that  if  it  weri| 
the  defire  of  the  Margrave  to  have  any  converfation  with  me,  and  he  would  ijiform  m^ 
of  it,  in  any  way  he  thought  proper,  I  would  certainly  pay  my  refpe£bs  to  him,  with 
great  readinefs.    The  Margrave  was  at  the  opera ;  Mr.  Harrington  quitted  me,  as  if  to 

f)  to  him.     I  fui)pofe  the  converfation  was  mifunderftqod,  for  Lady  Craven  does  no( 
em,  by  her  book,  to  be  much  of  a  farmer. 

The  1 9th.  Call  on  Signore  Tartini,  fecretary  to  the  royal  academy  Georgofili,  and 
on  Lord  Hervey,  our  minifter  here ;  both  abfent.  Another  turn  in  the  gallery  broii^ht 
a  repetition  of  that  pleafure  which  is  there  to  be  reaped^  in  the  exuberance  of  a  plentiful 
harveft.  The  woman,  lying  on  a  bed,  by  Titian,  is  pxobably  the  fined  pi£lure,  of  on^ 
figure,  that  is  to  be  feen  in  the  world.  A  fatyr  and  nymph,  by  Hannibal  Caracci }  4 
Correggio;  a  Carlo  Dolci.  Among  the  ftatues — the  Apolk),  the  Wreftlers,  the  Whet- 
ter,  as  it  is  called,  the  Venus  rifing  from  the  bath,  the  Ganunede.  What  an  amazing 
colleflion !  I  have  been  many  years  amuiing  myfelf  with  looking  at  ti^e  ftatues  in  £ng* 
land  !  very  harmlefsly  z-^my  pleafure  of  jthat  kind  is  at  end«  In  fpite  qf  every  effort  to 
the  contrary,  one  cannot  (unlefs  an  artift,  who  views  not  for  plealfure  bat  as  a  critic) 
help  forming  eternal  comparifons,  and  viewing  very  coldly  pi^es  tha,t  may  perl^ps  have 
merit,  but  are  inferior  to  others  which  have  made  a  deep  impreilion.  But  the  paintings 
and  ftatues  in  this  gallery  are  in  fuch  profjufion,^  that,  to  view  them  with  an  attention  ade* 
quate  to  their  merit,  one  ought  to  walk  here  two  hours  a  day  for  fix  months.  In  the 
afternoon,  waited  on  Signore  Fahhroni,  author  of  fome  works  on  agriculture,  that  have 
Tendered  him  very  well  knpwn,  particularly  a  little  treatife  in  French,  entituledt  iZ^- 
flexions  fur  Fetat  ailuel  de  V  Apiculture  f*  printed  at  Paris  in  J780,  which  is  one  of  the 
beft  application^  of  the  modem  difcpveries  in  natural  philofophy  to  agriculture,  that  has 
been  attempted ;  it  is  a  work  of  confiderable  merit.  1  had  two  hours  very  agreeable  and 
inftrudive  converfation  with  him :  h^  is  lively,  has  great,  fif^  and  vivacity,  and  that  va* 
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luable  talent  of  thinking  for  himfelf,  one  of  the  beft  qualities  a  man  can  poffefs;  with» 
out  which^  we  are  little  better  than  horfes  in  a  team,  trammelled  to  follow  one  ano« 
thor.  He  is  very  well  inftruaed  alfo  in  the  politics  of  Tufcany,  connefted  with  agri* 
culture. 

The  2Qth.  Early  in  the  morning,  by  appointment  to  Signore  Tartirii,  to  whofe  atten- 
fions  I  ani  obliged^  not  only  for  a  converfation  on  my  favourite  fubjeft,  but  for  fome* 
books  of  his  writing,  which  he  prefented  nie  with;  among  others,  the  Giornale 
if  Agricoltura  di  Firenze^**  which  was  dropped  for  want  of  encouragement.  He  accom- 
panied  me  to  Signore  Laftri's,  and  then  W4?  went  together  to  the  oeconomical  garden  of 
.  Signore  Zucchino,  for  which  the  Grand  Duke  allows  three  hundred  crowns  a-year>  be. 
(ides  fuch  labour  as  is  wanted  j  and  the  profeffor  reads  leftures  in  fummer.  The  efta- 
blifliment  of  fuch  a  garden  does  honour  to  a  fovereign  ;  becaufe  it  marks  an  attention  to 
obje£ts  of  importance.  But  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  they  do  not  go  one  ftep  further^, 
ftnd,  inftead  of  a  garden,  have  a  rarm  of  not  lefs  than  three  hundred  Englifh  acre^ ; 
xnoft  of  them  are.poffeflbrs  of  farms  ;  a  well  fituated  one  might  eafily  be  chofen,  and  the 
whole  condufted  at  an  expence  that  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  practical  benefits 
flowing  from  it.  Signore  Zucchino's  garden  is  much  cleaner,  and  in  neater  order  thaa 
any  other  I  have  feen  in  Italy  :  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  form  experiments  in  a  few  acres, 
that  are  applicable  to  the  improvement  of  a  national  agriculture.  Heus  an  adive,  ani-» 
mated  charafter,  attached  to  the  purfuit  (no  fmall  merit  in  Italy,)  and  would  make  a  very- 
good  ufe  of  his  time,  if  the  Grand  Duke  would  do  with,  him  as  the  King  of  Naples  has 
done  by  his  friend  Signore  Balfamo— fend  him  to  praftife  in  England.  I  told  him  fo^ 
and  he  liked  the  idea  very  much.  We  had  fome  converfation  concerning  Signore  BaU 
famo,  agreeing  that  he  had  confiderable  talents,  and  great  vivacity  of  chara£ter.  I  re* 
gretted  that  he  was  to  ftay  only  a  year  in  England  ;  but  admitted, -that  there  were  few 
men  who  could  make  fo  good  a  ufe  of  fo  fhort  a  peiiod.  Signore  Zucchino  (hewed  me 
the  MS.  account  of  my  farm,  which  Signore  Balfamo  had  fent  him*.  A  profeflbr  of 
agriculture  in  Sicily,  being  fent  by  his  fovereign,  and  wifely  fent,  to  England  for  inftruc- 
tion  in  agriculture,  appears  to  me  to  be  an  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind.  Front 
that  ifland,  the  mod  celebirated  of  all  antiquity  for  fruitfulnefs  and  cultivation,  on  whofe 
exubenmce  its  neighbours  depended  for  their  bread — and  whofe  praflice  the  greateft  nati-^ 
.ens  confidered  as  the  mod  worthy  of  imitation :  at  a  period  toowhenwe  were  in  the  woods,, 
contemned  for  barbarity,  and  hardly  confidered  as  worth  the  trouble  of  conquering. 
What  has  effefted  fo  enormous  a  change  ?  Two  words  explain  it,  we  are  become  free, 
and  Sicily  enilaved.  We  weUe  joined,  at  the  garden,  by  my  good  friend  from  Milan,, 
the  Abbate  Amoretti,  a  new  circumftance  of  good  fortune  for  me.  To-day,  in  my  walk 
in  the  gallery,  I  had  fome  converfation  with  Signore  Adamo  Fabbroni,  brother  of  the 
gentleman  I  mentioned  before,  and  author  alfo  of  fome  differtations  on  agriculture ; 
particularly  Scpra  il  quejito  indicare  le  vere  teori  delle  Jlime  dei  terren?^  from  which. 
I  inferted  an  txtra£t  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,— alfo  a  Journal  of  Agricukure,  pub^ 
lilhed  at  Perugia,  where  he  refided  feven  years  j  but  as  it  did  not  fucceed  for  more  thaa 
three,  he  dropped  it.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  writers  on  this  fubjeft  there  are  at 
prelent  at  Florence  :  the  two  Fabbronis,  Laftri,  Zucchino,  Targioni,  Paoletti,  whom  I 
am  to  vifit  in  the  country,  attenjjied  by  Signore  Amoretti ;  they  fay  he  is  the  mod  prac» 
tical  of  ail,  having  refided  conftantly  on  his  farm.  I  fpent  an  hour  very  agreeably,  con« 
templating  one  flatue  to-day,  namely,  Bandinelli's  copy  of  the  Laocoon,.  which  is  a  prok 

f  I  fited  him  ift  my  neighbourikood  in  Suffolk. 
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HiCdon  that  does  honour  to  modem  ages ;  I  did  not  want  this  copy  to  remind  me  of 
another  moft  celebrated  one,  and  'of  the  many  very  agreeable  and  inftrudive  hour3  I 
have  fpent  with  its  noble  owner  the  Earl  of  Orford. 

The  21  ft.  Signore  Tartini  had  engaged  the  Abbate  Amoretti,  and  myfeif,  to  go  this 
day  to  his  country-feat^  but  it  rained  inceffantly.  The  climate  of  Italy  is  fuch  as  will  not 
make  many  men  in  love  with  it ;  on  my  confcience,  I  think  that  of  England  infinitely 
preferable*  If  there  were  not  great  powers  of  evaporation^  it  would  be  uninhabitable. 
It  has  rained,  more  or  lefs,  for  five  weeks  paft ;  and  more,  I  fhould  conceive,  has  fallen, 
than  in  England  in  a  year.  In  the  evening  to  the  converfazione  of  Signore  Fabbroni,. 
where  I  met  Signore  Pelfe,  direflior  of  the  gallery  ;  Signore  Gaietano  Rinaldi,  direftor 
ef  thepofts;  another  gentleman,  adminiftrator  of  the  Grand  Duke*s  domains,  I  forget 
his  name;  the  Abbate  Amoretti,  &c.  It  gave  me  pleafure  to  find,  that  the  company 
did  nptt  affemble  in  order  to  converfe  on  the  trivial  nonfenfe  of  common  toJ)ics,  like  16 
many  coteries  in  all  countries.  They  Very  readily  joined  in  the  difcufiions  1  had  with 
Signore  Fabbroni ;  and  Signora  Fabhroni  herfelf,  who  has  an  excellent  underftanding, 
did  the  fame,.  By  the  way,  this  lady  is  young,  handfome,  and  well  made ;  if  Titian 
were  alive,  he  might  form  from  her  a  Venus  not  inferior  to  thofe  he  has  immortalized 
on  his  canVafs  ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  his  originals  were  real^  and  not  ideal  beauty.  Sig- 
nora Fabbroni  is  here,  but  where  is  Titian  to  be  found  ? 

The  2  ad.  In  the  forenoon  to  the  converfazione  of  the  fenator  Marchefe  Ginori,  where- 
were  afiembled  fbme  of  the  letterati,  &c.  of  Florence;  the  Cavaliere  Fontana,  fo  well 
known  m  England  for  his  eudiometrical  experiments,  Zucchino  Laftri,  Amoretti,  the 
Marchefe  Pacci,  who  has  a  reputation  here  for  his  knowledge  of  rural  affairs,  Signore 
Pella,  &c.  The  converfazioni  are  commonly  in  an  evening,  but  the  Marchefe  GinoriV 
IS  regularly  once  a  week  in  a  morning ;  this  nobleman  received  me  very  poKtely:  indeed 
he  is  famous  for  his  attention  to  every  objeft  that  is  really  of  importance  j  converfes  ra- 
donalty  on  agricuhure, 'and  has  himfelf,  many  years  ago,  eftabliflied,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Florence,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  manufadories  of  porcelain  that  is  to  be 
found  in  Italy.  Dine  with  his  Majefty's  envoy  extraordinary.  Lord  Hervey,  with  a  great 
party  of  Englifh ;  among  whom  were  Lord  and  Lady  Elcho,  and  Mr.  and  Mifs  Char- 
teris.  Lord  Hume,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beckford,  Mr.  Digby,  Mr.  Tempeft,  Dr.  Cleghorn, 
profeffor  of  hiftory  at  St.  Andrew's,  who  travels  with  Lord  Hume,  with  ten  or  a  dozen 
others.  I  had  the  honour  of  being  known  to  Lord  and  Lady  Hervey  in  Suffolk,  fo  they 
were  not  new  faces  to  me ;  of  the  others,  I  had  never  feen  any  thing  :  the  company 
was  too  numerous  for  a  converfation,  from  which  much  was  to  be  gained.  I  fat  by  the 
fellow  of  an  Englifli  college  i  and  my  heels  had  more  converfation  with  his  fword  than 
I  had  with  its  owner :  when  ^  man  begins  every  fentence  with  a  cardinal,  a  prince,  or  a 
celebrated  beauty,  I  generally  find  myfeif  in  too  good  company ;  but  Mifs  Charteris, 
who  feems  a  natural  chara£):er,  and  was  at  her  eafe,  confoled  me  on  the  other  fide.  At 
this  dinner  (which,  by  the  way,  was  a  fplendid  one),  Iwas,  according  to  a  cuftom  thiit 
rarely  fails,  the  worft  dreffed  man  in  the  company  j  but  I  was  clean,  and  as  quietly  ia 
repofe  on  that  head,  as  if  I  had  been  ehher  fine  or  elegant.  The  time  was,  when  this 
iingle  circumftance  would  have  made  me  out  of  countenance,  and  uneafy.  Thank  my 
flars,  I  have  buried  that  folly..  I  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  Quin,  for  declaring  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  go  plain :  he  was  rich  enough,  in  wit,  to  have  worn  his  breeches  on 
his  head,  if  he  had  pleafed  ;  but  a  man  like  myfeif,  without  the  talent  of  converfadon, 
before  he  has  well  arranged  his  feelings,  finds  relief  in  a  good  coat  or  a  diamond  ring.  Lord 
Hervey,  in  the  moft  friendly  manner,  defired  I  would  make  his  table  my  own,  while  I, 
was  at  Fiorence,***tbat  I  fhould  always  find  a  cover,  at  three  o'clock,  for  dinners  are 
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not  the  cuftom  herer  and  you  xnW  very  rarely  find  me  from  home*  This  explains  the 
Florentine  mode  of  living ;  at  Milan,  great  dinners  are  perpetual,  here  the  nobility  never 
give  them*  1  have  no  idea  of  a  fociety  worth  a  farthing,  where  it  is  not  the  cuftom  to 
dine  with  one  anofher.  Thdr  converfazioni  are  good  ideas,  when  there  are  no  cards,— 
but  much  inferior  to  what  one  has  at  a  dinner  for  a  feled  party.  In  England,  without 
this,  there  would  be  no  converfation  ;  and  the  French  cuftom,  of  rifing  immediately 
after  it,  which  is  that  aifo  of  Italy,  deftroys,  relatively  to  this  objed,  the  beft  hour  in  the 
who!e  day. 

The  23d.  To  the  gallery,  where  the  horrible  tale  of  Niobe  and  her  children  is  toM 
fo  terribly  well  in  ftone,  as  to  raife  in  the  fpedator's  bofoni  all  the  powers  of  the  psu 
thetic.  The  a&ion  of  the  miferable  mother  (hielding  the  laft  of  her  children  againft 
the  murdering  fhafts  of  Apollo,  is  inimitably  ;  and  the  figure  of  that  youngeft  of  the 
children,  perfedion.  The  two  figures,  which  ftrike  me  moft,  are  the  fon  who  has 
gathered  his  drapery  on  his  left  arm,  and  the  companion,  a  daughter,  in  the  oppofite 
corner.  The  expreffion  of  his  face  is  in  the  higheft  perfeftion,  and  the  attitude,  and 
^hole  figure,  though  much  repaired,  incomparable.  The  daughter  has  gathered  her 
drapery  in  one  hand,  behind  her,  to  accelerate  her  flight ;  (he  moves  againft  the  wind, 
and  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  pofition  and  motion  of  the  body,  appearing  through 
the  drapery.  There  are  others  of  the  group  alfo,  of  the  greateft  force  and  fire  ot  at- 
titude ;  and  I  am  happy  not  to  be  a  critic  inftruded  enough  to  find,  as  Monf.  de  la 
Lande  fays,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  figures  are  bad.  They  certainly  are  not  equal  } 
they  are  the  work  of  Scopas,  a  Greek  fculptor.  Dine  with  Lord  Elcho,  at  Meggot*s  ho- 
tel ;  Lord  Hume,  Mr.  Tempeft,  Mr.  Tyrrhit,  as  well  as  Lord  Elcho's  family  and  Dr. 
Cleghorn,  prefent :  fome  agreeable  converfation  j  the  young  perfons  have  engaged 
in  fport  to  walk  on  foot  to  Rome ;  right — I  like  that.  If  the  Italians  be  curious  in 
novehy  of  charafter,  the  paffing  Englifli  are  well  framed  to  give  it. 

The  24th.  In  the  morning,  with  Abbate  Amoretti,  and  Signore  Zticchmo  to  the 
porcelain  manufacture  of  the  Marchefe  Ginori,  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Florence. 
It  is  (aid  to  be  in  a  flourifliing  ftate,  and  the  appearance  of  things  anfwers  the  defcrip* 
tion.  It  is  a  good  fabric,  and  many  of  the  forms  and  the  defigns  are  elegant.  They 
work  cafts  of  all  the  antique  ftatues  and  bronzes,  fome  of  which  are  well  executed* 
Their  plates  are  a  zechin  each  (98.)  and  a  complete  fervice,  for  twelve  covers,  107  ze* 
chins.  To  the  Marchefe  Martelli's  villa ;  a  very  handfome  refidence.  This  noble* 
man  is  a  friend  of  Si.^nore  Zucchino,  and,  underi landing  our  intention,  of  making  it 
a  farming  day  as  well  as  a  manufa&uring  one,  ordered  a  dinner  to  be  prepared,  and 
bis  fa&or  to  attend  for  giving  information,  apologizing  for  his  own  abfence,  on  account 
of  a  previous  engagement.  We  found  a  very  handfome  repaft ;  too  much  for  the  oc- 
cafion:— and  we  drank— tf//^?  Inglefe^  fuccefs  to  the  plough!  in  excellent  wine. 
The  fador  then  conduced  us  over  the  farm:  he  is  an  intelligent  man,  and  anfwered 
my  numerous  enquiries,  apparently  with  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  fubjed.  Re- 
turned at  night  to  Florence. 

The  ^5th.  Early  in  the  morning,  with  Signore  Amoretti,  to  Villa  Magna,  fcven 
miles  to  the  fouth  of  Florence,  to  Signore  Paoletti ;  this  gentleman,  cure  of  that  pa- 
rift),  had  been  menrioned  to  me  as  the  moft  practical  writer  on  agriculture,  in  this  part 
of  Italy,  having  refided  always  in  the  country,  and  with  the  reputation  of  being  an  ex- 
celle.nt  farmer.  We  found  him  at  home,  and  pafled  a  very  inftruftive  day,  viewing 
his  farm,  and  receiviujr  much  information.  But  I  muft  note,  that  to  this  expreflion, 
farm,  muft  not  be  an:iexed  the  Englifli  idea  ;  for  Si>;nore  Paoletti's  confifts  of  three 
poderi,  that  is,  of  three  houfes,  each  with  a  farmer  W  bis  farnily*  nUa  mcta^  who  cul- 
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tfvate  tfte  grouncf,  and  have  h^lf  the  produce.  It  is  unneceflkry  to  obferve,  that  when- 
ever this  is  the  cafe,  the  common  huibandry,  good  or  bad,  muft  be  purfuod.  It  will 
furprife  my  !Engli(h  readers  to  find,  that  the  moft  praftical  writer  at  Florence,  of  great 
reputation,  and  very  defervedly  fo,  has  no  other  than  a  metayer  farm.  But  let  it  not 
be  thought  the  feaft  refledion  on  Signore  Paoletti,  fince  he  clafles  in  this  refpeft,  vyith 
bia  fovereign,  whofe  farms  are  in  the  fame  regimen.  Signore  Poletfi's  maplesfor  vines 
appeared  to  be  trained  with  much  more  attention  than  common  in  Tufcany,  and  his 
ohves  were  in  good  order.  This  day  has  given  me  a  fpecimen  of  the  winter  climate  of 
Italy  }  I  never  felt  fuch  a  cold  piercing  wind  in  England.  Some  fnow  fell ;  and  I  coul4 
fearcely  keep  myfelf  from  freezing,  by  walking  four  or  fiv^  miles  an  hour.  All  water 
xiot  in  motion  fronk its  current  or  the  wind,  was  ice;  and  the  ificle$,  from  the  dripping 
^mngsin  the  hills,  were  two  feet  long.  In  England,  when  a  fierce  N.  £•  wind  blow§ 
in  a  (harp  froft,  we  have  fuch  weather ;  but,  for  the  month  of  November,  I  believe 
fucba  day  ha,s  not  been  felt  in  England  fince  its  creation.  The  provifion  of  the  Flo- 
rentines againfl  fuch  weather  i§  truly  ridiculous :  they  have  not  chimnies  in  more  than 
half  the  rooms  of  common  houfes ;  and  thofe  they  do  not  ufe  ;  not  becaufe  they  are 
not  cold,  for  they  gofliivering  about,  with  chattering  teeth,  with  an  idea  of  warmth, 
from  a  few  wood  aflxes  or  embers  in  an  earthen  pan  ;  and  another  contrivance  for  their 
feet  to  reft  upon.  Wood  is  very  dear,  therefore  this  miferable  fuccedaneum  is  for 
ceconomy.  Thank  God  for  the  coal  fires  of  England,  with  a  climate  lefs  feveris  by 
half  than  that  of  Italy  I  I  would  have  all  nations  love  their  country ;  but  there  are  fe>^ 
more  worthy  of  fuch  afFedion  than  our  bleffed  ifle,  from  which  no  one  will  ever  travel, 
but  to  return  with  feelings  frefh  ftrung  for  pleafure,  and  a  capacity  renovated  by  a  thou- 
Jand  comparifons  for  the  enjoyment  of  it. 

The  «6,  To  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  I  have  often  read  about  ideal  grace  in  painting, 
which  I  never  well  comprehended,  till  I  faw  the  Madonna  della  Sedia  of  Raphael.  I  do 
not  thmk  ather  of  the  two  figures,  but  particularly  the  child,  is  ftriftly  in  nature ; 
yet  there  is  fomething  that  goes  apparently  beyond  it  in  their  expreffion ;  and  as  paf- 
fipn  and  emotion  are  out  of  the  queftion,  it  is  to  be  refolved  into  ideal  grace.  The  air 
of  the  virgin's  head,  and  the  language  of  the  infant's  eyes,  are  not  eafily  transfufed  by 
copyifts.  A  group  of  four  men  at  a  table,  by  Rubens,  which,  for  force  and  vigour  of 
the  expreffion  of  nature,  is  admirable.  A  portrait  of  Paul  III.  by  Titian,  and  of  a  Me^ 
dicis,  by  Raphael.  A  virgin,  Jefus,  arid  St.  John,  by  Rubens,  in  which  the  expreffion 
of  the  children  is  hardly  credible.  A  Magdalen,  and  portrait  of  a  woman  in  a  afcarlet 
habit,  by  Titian.  A  copy  of  CorregIo*s  holy  family,  at  Parma,  by  Barrocio  Cataline,  a 
copy  of  Salvator  Rofa,  by  Nicolo  Caflalve ;  and  laft,  not  leaft,  a  marine  view,  by  Salvator. 
—But  to  enumerate  fuch  a  vaft  profufion  of  fine  pieces,  in  fo  many  fplendid  apartments, 
IS  impoflible ;  for  few  foyereigns  have  a  finer  palace,  or  better  fumifhed.  Tables  in* 
laid,  and  curiofities,  both  here  and  at  the  gallery,  abound,  that  deferve  examination,  to 
mark  the  perfection  to  which  thefe  arts  have  been  carried,  in  a  country  where  you  do 
not  find,  in  common  life,  a  door  to  open  without  wounding  your  knuckles,  or  a  win* 
(dow  that  (huts  well  enough  to  exclude  the  i\ppenine  fnows.  The  gardens  of  this  pa^ 
hce  contain  ground  that  Brown  would  have  made  delicious,  and  many  fine  things  that 
itineraries,  guides,  and  travels  dwell  amply  on. 

The  ayth.  To  the  palace  Poggio  Imperiale,  a  country-feat  of  the  grand  Duke's, 
only  a  mile  from  Florence,  whicn  is  an  excellent  houfe,  of  good  and  well  proportioned 
rooms,  neatly  fitted  up  and  fumifbed,  with  an  air  of  comfort  without  magnificence, 
except  in  the  article  beds,  which  are  below  par.  There  is  a  fine  veftibule  and  faloon, 
that,  in  hot  weather,  muft  be  very  pleafant }  but  our  party  were  frozen  through  all 
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the  houfe.  Lord  Hervey's  rooms  are  warm,  from  carpets  and  good  fires;  but  thofe 
are  the  only  ones  I  have  feen,  here^  We  have  a  fin^  clear  blue  iky  and  a  bright  fun, 
with  a  (harp  froft  and  a  cutting  N.  E.  wind,  that  brings  all  the  fnow  of  the  Alps,  of 
Hungary,  Roland,  Ruffia,  and  the  frozen  ocean  to  one's  fenfation.  You  have  a  fun 
that  excites  perfpiration,  if  you  move  faft;  and  a  wind  that  drives  ice  and.  fnow  to 
your  vitals.  And  this  is  Italy,  celebrated  by  fo  many  hafty  writers  for  its  delicious 
climate !  To-day,  on  returning  home,  we  met  many  carts  loaded  wifii  ice,  which  I 
found,  upon  meafure,  to  be  four  inches  thick;  and  we  are  here 'between  latitude  43, 
and  44«  The  green  peafe  tn  December  and  January,  in  Spain,  fhew  plainly  the  fupe- 
jriority  of  that  climate,  which  is  in  the  fame  latitude.  The  magnitude  arid  fubftantia! 
folidity  with  which  the  Palazzo  Ricardi  was  built,  by  a  merchant  of  the  Florentine  re- 
public, is  aftdnifhing ;  we  have,  in  the  north  of  Europe  (now  the  moft  commerci- 
al part  of  the  globe),  no  idea  of  merchants  being  aible  to  raife  fuch  edifices  as 
thefe.  The  Palazzo  Pitti  was  another  inftance ;  but  as  it  luined  its  matter,  it  deferves 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  this  view ;  and  there  are  at  Florence  many  others,  with  fuch 
a  profufion  of  churches,  that  they  mark  out  the  fame  marvellous  influx  of  wealth,  ari- 
fing.  from  trade.  To  a  mind  that  has  the  leaft  turn  after  philofophical  inquiry,  read- 
ing modern  hiftory  is  generally  the  moft  tormenting  employment  that  a  man  can  have ; 
one  is  plagued  with  the  aftions  of  a  deteftable  fet  of  men,  called  conquerors,  heroes, 
and  great  generals;  and  we  wade  through  pages  loaded  with  military  details;  but 
when  you  want  to  know  the  progrefs  of  agriculture,  of  commerce,  and  induftry,  their 
efFed  m  different  ages  and  nations  on  each  other — ^the  wealth  that  refulted — the  divi- 
fion  of  that  wealth — its  employment — and  the  manners  it  produced— all  is  a  blank. 
Voltaire  fet  an  example,  but  how  has  it  been  followed  ?  Here  is  a  cieling  of  a  noble 
faloon,  painted  by  Luca  Giordano,  reprefenting  the  progrefs  of  human  life.  The  in- 
Tention  and  poetry  of  this  piece  are  great,  and  the  execution  fuch  as  muft  pleafe  every 
one.  The  library  is  rich  f  I  was  particularly  ftruck  with  one  of  the  rooms  that  con- 
tains the  books,  having  a  gallery  for  the  convenience  of  reaching  them,  without  any 
difagreeable  effe£t  to  the  eye.  In  England  we  have  many  apartments,  the  beauty  of 
which  is  ruined  by  thefe  galleries :  this  is  thirty-fix  feet  by  twenty-four,  whhin  the 
cafes,  well  lighted  by  one  moderate  window ;  and  is  fo  pleafing  a  room,  that  if  I  were 
Jto  build  a  library,  I  would  imitate  it  exactly.  After  vifiting  the  gallery,  and  the  Pa- 
lazzo Pitti,  we  are  naurally  nice  and  feftidious, — yet  m  the  Palazzo  Ricardi  are  fome 
pamtings  that  may  be  viewed  with  pleafure.  In  the  evening  to  the  converfazione  of 
Signore  Fabbroni  5  the  aflfembly  merits  the  name  ;  for  fome  of  the  beft  inftrufted  peo- 
ple at  Florence  meet  there,  and  difcufs  topics  of  importance.  Signore  Fabbroni  is  not 
^only  an  cecohomifte,  but  a  friend  to  the  Tufcan  mode  of  letting  farms  alia  vietk^  which 
he  thinks  is  the  beft  for  thepeafaats ;  his  abilities  are  great }  but  fa£ts  are  too  ftubbom- 
for  him* 

The  29th.  Churches,  palaces,  &c.  In  the  afternoon  to  St.  Firenze,  to  hear  an  ora- 
torio. At  night  to  a  concert,  given  by  a  rich  Jew  on  his  wedding  :  a  folo  on  the  vio- 
lin, by  Nardini,—— Crouds— cMidles— ice — fruits — heat — and — fo  forth. 

The  30th*  To  Signore  Fabbroni,  who  is  fecond  in  command  under  il  Cavalierc  Fon- 
tana,  in  the  whole  mufeum  of  the  Grand  Dnke ;  he  Ihewed  me,  and  our  party,  the 
cabinets  of  natural  hiftory,  anatomy,  machines,  pneumatics,  magnetifm,  optics,  &c. 
which  are  ranked  among  the  fineft  colledions  in  the  world  ;  and,  for  arraagement,  or 
rather  exhibition,  exceed  all  of  them ;  but  note,  no  chamber  for  agriculture ;  no  col- 
4e£Uon  of  machines,  relative  to  that  firft  of  arts ;  no  mechanics,  of  great  talents  or  abi- 
fiti^,  employed  in  improving,  eafing,  and  fimjplifying  the  common  tools  ufed  by  the  fauf- 
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bandman,  or  inventing  new  ones,  to  add  to  his  forces,  and  to  leflfen  the  expence  of  his 
efforts!     Is  not  this  an  objeftias  important  as  magnetifm,  optics,  oraftroaomy?     Or 
rather,  is  it  not  fo  infinitely  fupcrior,  as  to  leave  a  comparifon  ablurd  ?     Where  am  I  to  . 
travel,  to  find  agricultural  eftablifhments,  on  a  fcale  that  Ihall  not  move  contempt  ?     If 

1  find  none  fuch  in  the  dominions  of  a  prince  reputed  the  wifeft  in  Europe,  where  am  I 
to  go  for  them? 

Our  Annual  Regifter  gave  fuch  an  account,  a  few  years  paft,  of  the  new  regulations 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  in  relation  to  burials,  that  I  have  been  anxious  to  know  the  truth, 
by  fuch  inquiries,  on  all  hands,  as  would  give  me  not  the  letter  of  the  law  only,  but 
the  practice  of  it.  The  faft,  in  the  above-mentioned  publication,  was  exaggerated. 
The  bodies  of  all  who  die  in  a  day  are  carried  in  the  night,  on  a  bier,  in  a  linen  cover- 
ing  (and  not  tumbled  naked  into  a  common  cart),  to  the  church,  but  without  any  lights 
or  finging  ;  there  they  receive  benediftion ;  thence  they  are  moved  to  a  houfe,  prepa- 
red on  purpofe^  where  the  bodies  are  laid,  covered,  on  a  marble  platform,  and  a  voiture^ 
made  for  that  ufe,  removes  them  to  the  cemetery,  at  a  diftance  from  the  city,  where 
they  are  buried,  without  diftindion,  very  deep,  not  more  than  two  in  a  grave,  but  no 
coffins  ufed.  All  perfons,  of  whatever  rank,  are  bound  to  fubmit  to  this  law,  except 
the  Archbifliop,  and  women  of  religious  orders.  This  is  the  regulation  and  the  prac- 
tice ;  and  I  fliall  freely  fay,  that  I  condemn  it,  as  an  outrage  on  the  common  feelings  of 
mankind  ;  chiefly,  becaufe  it  is  an  unneceflary  outrage,  from  which  no  ufe  whatever 
flows.  To  prohibit  lights,  fmging,  proceffions,  and  mummery  of  that  fort,  was  ration.- 
al;  but  are  not  individuals  to  drefs,  and  incafe  the  dead  bodies,  in  whatever  manner 
they  pleafe  ?  Why  are  they  not  permitted  to  fend  them,  if  they  chufe,  privately  into 
the  country,  to  fome  other  burying  place,  where  they  may  reft  with  fathers,  mothers,  . 
and  other  connexions  ?  Prejudices,  bearing  on  this  point,  may  be^  if  you  pleafe,  ru 
diculous;  but  gratifying  them,  though  certainly  of  no  benefit  to  the  dead,  is,  however, 
a  confolation  to  the  living,  at  a  moment  when  confolation  is  moft  wanted,  in  the  hour 
of  grief  and  mifery.  Why  is  the  impaffioned  and  ftill  loving  hulband,  or  the  tender 
and  feeling  bofom  of  the  father,  to  be  denied  the  laft  rites  to  the  corpfe  of  a  wife  or  a 
daughter,  efpecially  when  fuch  rites  are  neither  injurious  nor  inconvenient  to  fodcty  ? 
The  regulations  of  the  Grand  Duke  are,  in  part,  entirely  rational, — and  that  part  not 
in  the  lead  inconfiftent  with  the  confolation  to  be  derived  from  a  relaxation  in  fome 
other  points.  But,  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe,  why  admit  exceptions  ?  Why  is 
the  Archbifliop  to  have  this  favour  ?  Why  the  religious  ?  This  is  abfolutely  de- 
Aruflive  of  the  principle  on  which  the  whole  is  founded ;  for  it  admits  the  force  of 
thofe  prejudices  I  have  touched on^  and  deems  exemption  from  their  tie  as  a  favour! 
It  is  declaring  fuch  feelings  follies,  too  abfurd  to  be  indulged,  and,  in  the  fame  breath, 
aligning  the  indulgence,  as  the  reward  of  rank  and  purity !  if  the  exemption  be  a 
privilege  fo  valuable,  as  to  be  a. favour  proper  for  the  firft  ecclefiaftic,  and  for  the  re- 
ligious of  the  fex  onIy,-*you  confefs  the  obfervance  to  be  direfily,  in  fuch  proportion, 
a  burthen,  and  the  common  feelings  of  mankind  are  fanQ:ioned,  even  in  the  moment 
4>f  their  outrage.  Nothing  could  pardon  fuch  an  edift,  but  its  being  abfolutely  freie 
from  all  exemptions,  and  its  contsuning  an  exprefs  declaration  and  ordinance  to  be  ex* 
ecuted,  with  rigour,  on  the  bodies  of  the  Prince  himfelf,  and  every  individual  of  his  fa* 
Aiily. 

December  i.  To  the  fhopof  the  brothers  Pilani,  fculptors,  where,  for  half  an  hour 

2  was  foolifii  enough  to  wilh  myfelf  rich,  that  I  nught  have  bought  Niobe^  the  gladiator, 
Diana,  Venus,  as^  fome  other  cafts  from  the  antique  ftatues.  I  threw  away  .a^  few 
IKiols,  inftead  of  three  or  four  hundred  zechine.    Before  J  quit  Florence,  I  jnuft  ob« 
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ferve,  that  befides  the  buildings  and  various  objefts  I  have  mentioned,  there  are  num* 
berlefs,  \vhich  I  have  not  feen  at  all ;— the  famous  bridge  Ponte  della  Santa  Trinita 
defervcs,  however,  a  word :  it  is  the  origin  of  that  at  Neuille  and  others  in  France, 
but  much  more  beautiful ;  being  indeed  the  firft  in  the  world.  The  circumftance  that 
ftrikes  one  at  Florence,  is  the  antiquity  of  the  principal  buildings  j  every  thing  one  fees 
confiderable,  is  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  (landing ;  of  new  buildings,  there  are 
next  to  none ;  all  here  remind  one  of  the  Medicis :  there  is  hardly  a  ifreet  that  has 
not  fome  monument,  fome  decoration,  that  bears  the  ftamp  of  that  fplendid  magnifi* 
'  cent  family.  How  commerce  could  enrich  it  fufficiently,  to  leave  fuch  prodigious  re- 
mains, is  a  queilion  not  a  little  curious ;  for  I  may  venture,  without  apprehenfion  to 
affert,  that  all  the  coUefted  magnificence  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  governing  for  eight 
hundred  years  twenty  millions  of  people,  is  trivial,  when  compared  with  what  the 
Medicis  family  have  left,  for  the  admiration  of  fucceeding  ages^^fovereigns  only  of  the 
little  mountainous  region  of  Tufcany,  and  with  not  more  than  one  milbon  of  fubjefts. 
And  if  we  pafs  on  to  Spain,  or  England,  or  Germany,  the  fame  ailonifhing  contraft 
will  ftrike  us.  Would  Mr.  Hope,  of  Amfterdam,  faid  to  be  the  greateft  merchant  in 
the  world,  be  able,  in  this  age,  to  form  eftablilhments,  to  be  compared  with  thofe  of 
the  Medicis  ?  We  have  merchants  in  London,  that  make  twenty,  and  even  thirty 
thoufand  pounds  a  year  profit,  but  you  will  find  them  in  brick  cottages,  for  our  modern 
London  houfes  are  no  better,  compared  with  the  palaces  of  Florence  and  Venice, 
ereded  in  the  age  of  their  commerce ;  the  paintings,  in  the  pofTeffion  of  our  mer* 
chants,  a  few  daubed  portnuts  j  their  ftatues,  earthen-ware  figures  on  chimney-pieces ; 
their  libraries— their  cabinets, — how  contemptible  the  idea  of  a  comparifon !  It  is  a 
remarkable  £a£t,  that  with  this  prodigious  commerce  and  manufafture,  Florence  was 
neither  fo  large  jior  fo  populous  as  at  prefent.  This  is  inexplicable,  and  demands  inqui* 
ries  from  the  hiftorical  traveller :— a  very  ufeful  path  to  be  trodden  by  a  man  of  abili- 
ties, who  fhould  travel  for  the  fake  of  comparing  the  things  he  fees  with  thofe  he  reads 
of.  Trade,  in  that  age,  muft,  from  the  fewnefs  of  hands,  have  been  a  fort  of  mono* 
poly,  yielding  immenfe  profits.  From  the  modem  ftate  of  Florence,  without  one  new 
houfe  that  rivals,  in  any  degree,  thofe  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteeth  centviries,  it  might  be 
thought,  that  with  their  commerce,  the  Florentines  loft  every  fort  of  income ;  yet  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  the  revenue  from  land  is,  at  this  moment,  greater  than  it  was  in  the 
moft  flouriftiing  age  of  the  republic.  The  revenue  of  Tufcany  is  now  more  equjilly 
fpent.  The  government  of  the  Grand  Dukes  I  take  to  have  been  far  better  than  the 
republican,  for  it  was  not  a^republic  equally  formed  from  all  parts  of  the  territory,  but 
a  city  governing  the  country,  and  confequently  impoverifliing  the  whole,  to  enrich  itfelf, 
which  is  one  of  the  worft  fpecies  of  government  to  be  found  in  the  world.  When  Italy 
was  decorated  with  fine  buildings,  the  rich  nobles  muft  have  fpent  their  incomes  iii 
raifing  them :  at  prefent,  thofe  of  Florence  have  other  methods  of  applying  their  fon- 
tunes ;  not  in  palaces,  not  in  the  fine  arts,  not  in  dinners ;  — the  account  I  received  was^ 
that  their  incomes  are,  for  the  greateft  part,  confumed  by  keeping  great  crowds  of  do- 
meflics;  many  of  them  married,  with  their  families,  as  in  Spain.  The  Marchefe  Ri- 
cardi  has  forty,  each  of  which  hath  a  family  of  his  own,  fome  of  them  under- fervants, 
but  all  maintained  by  him.  His  table  is  very  magnificent,  and  ferved  with  all  forts  of 
delicacies,  yet  never  any  company  at  it,  except  the  family,  tutors,  and  chaplains.  The 
houfe  of  Ranuzzi  hath  a  greater  fortune,  and  al(b  a  greater  number  of  domeftics  in 
the  fame  ftile.  No  dinners,  as  in  England  ;  no  fuppers,  as  in  France;  no  parties ;  no 
expenfive  equipage^  j  little  comfort ;  but  a  great  train  of  idle  lounging  penfioners,  taken 
from  ufeful  labour,  and  kept  from  productive  induftry ;    one  of  the  worft  ways  of 
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fpending  their  fortunes,,  relatively  to  the  public  good,  that  could  have  been  adopted. 
How  inferior  to  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  or  the  ufeful  arts ! 

The  manner  in  which  our  little  party  has  pafled  their  time  has  been  agreeable  enough, 
and  wonderfully  cheap  :  we  have  been  very  well  ferved  by  a  iraiteur^  with  plenty  of 
good  things,  well  drefled,  af  4 paoh  a  head  for  dinner,  and  a  flight  repafl  at  night; 
/ugar,  rum,  and  lemons  for  punch,  which  both  French  and  Italians  Uke  very  well,  added 
a  trifle  more.  Thefe  articles,  and  the  apartment,  with  wood^  which  is  dear,  and  the 
weather,  as  I  noted,  very  cold,  made  my  whole  expence,  exclufive  of  amufements,  3s.  6d. 
a  day  Englifh,  which  furely  is  marvelloufly  cheap  ;  for  we  had  generally  eight  or  ten 
things  for  dinner,  and  fuch  a  defert  as  the  feafon  would  allow,  with  good  wine,  the 
befl:  I  have  drunk  in  Italy, ,  The  Abbate  Amoretti,  who,  fortunately  tor  me,  arrived 
at  Florence  the  fame  day  as  myfelf,  was  lodged  with  a  friend,  a  canon,  who  being 
obliged  to  be  abfent  in  the  country  moft;  of  the  time,  the  Abbate,  to  fave  the  fervants 
the  trouble  of  providing  for  him  only,  joined  our  party,  and  lived  with  us  for  fome 
days,  adding  to  our  common  bank  no  flight  capital  in  good  (enfe,  information,  and 
agreeablenels.  Madamede  Bouille's  eafy  and  unaffefted  charafter,  and  the  good  humour 
of  the  Baron,  united  with  Mr.  Stewart,  and  his  young  friend,  to  make  a  mixture  of 
nations — of  ideas-^of  purfuits — and  of  tempers,  which  contributed  to  render  converfa- 
tion  diverfified,  and  the  topics  more  in  •ontrafl:,  better, treated,  and  more  intereft:ing5 
but  never  one  idea,  or  one  fyllable,  that  cafl:  even  a  momentary  fliade  acrofs  that  flow 
of  eafe  and  good  humour,  which  gives  to  every  fociety  its  beft  relifli.  There  was  not 
one  in  the  party  which  any  of  us  wiftied  out  of  it ;  and  we  were  too  much  pleafed  with 
one  another  to  want  any  addition.  Had  I  not  been  turning  my  face  towards  my  family, 
and  the  old  friends  I  left  in  England,  I  fliould  have  quitted  our  little  fociety  with  more 
pain.  Half  a  dozen  people  have  rarely  been  brought  together,  by  fuch  mere  accident, 
that  have  better  turned  the  little  nothings  of  life  to  account  (if  I  may  venture  to  ufe  the 
expreflSon)  by  their  beft  cement — good  humour. 

The  2d.  The  day  of  departure  muft  needs  give  fome  anxiety  to  thofe  who  cannot 
throw  their  fmali  evils  on  fervants.  Renew  my  connexion  with  that  odious  Italian 
race,  the  veiturini.  I  had  agreed  for  ^  compa^non  de  voyage ;  but  was  alone,  which  I 
liked  much  better.  To  ftep  at  once  from  an  agreeable  fociety,  into  an  Italian  voiture^ 
is  a  kind  of  malady  which  does  not  agree  with  my  nerves.  The  beft  people  appear 
but  blanks  at  fuch  a^ moment ;  the  mind  having  gotten  a  particular  impulfe,  one  can* 
n6t  fo  foon  give  it  another.  The  inn  at  Mafchere,  where  I  found  no  fire,  but  in  part- 
nerftiip  with  fome  Germans,  did  not  tend  much  to  revive  chearfulnefs,  fo  I  clofed 
myfelf  in  tkit  which  Sancho  wifely  fays,  covers  a  man  all  over  like  a  cloak.— —18 
miles.  ,  • 

The  3d.  Dine  at  Pietra  Mala,  and,  while  the  dinner  was  preparing,  I  walked  to  the 
volcano,  as  it  is  called.  It  is  a  very  fingular  fpeftacle,  on  the  flope  of  a  mountain, 
without  any  hole  or  apparent  crevice,  or  any  thing  that  tends  towards  a  crater ;  the 
fire  bums  among  fome  ftones,  as  if  thev  were  its  luel  j  the  flame  fills  the  fpace  of  a . 
cube  of  about  two  feet,  befides  which  tnere  are  ten  or  twelve  fmaller  and  inconfider« 
able  flames.  Thefe  I  extinguiflied  in  the  manner  Monf.  de  la  Lande  mentions,  by 
rubbing  hard  with  a  ftick  among  the  fmall  ftones :  the  flame  catches  again  in  a  few 
moments,  but  in  a  manner  that  convinces  me  the  whole  is  merely  a  vent  to  a  current 
of  inflammable  air,  which  Signore  Amoretti  informed  me  has  been  lately  aflerted  by 
fome  perfon  who  has  tried  experiments  on  it.  The  flame  revives  with  finall  explofions, 
exaftly  like  thofe  of  inflanunable  air  fired'from  a  fmall  phial ;  and  when  I  returned  to 
the  inn,  the  landlord  had  a  bottle  of  U,  which  he  bums  at  pleafure,  to  fliew  his  guefts* 
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The  caufe  of  this  phdendmenon  has  been  fought  in  ainioft  every  thing  but  the  real  faO:; 
I  am  furprifi  d  the  fire  is  not  applied  to  fome  ufe.  It  would  boil  a  confiderable  copper 
conflantly,  without  the  expence  of  a  farthing.  If  1  had  it  at  Bradfield,  I  would  burn 
brick  or  lime,  and  boil  or  bake  potatoes  for  bullocks  and  hogs  at  the  fame  time.  Why 
not  build  a  houfe  on  the  fpot  ?  and  let  the  kitchen-chimney  furround  the  flame  ?  there 
would  be  no  danger  in  living  in  fuch  a  houfe,  certainly  as  long  as  the  flame  continue! 
to  bum.  It  is  true  the  idea  of  a  mine  of  inflammable  air,  jufl:  under  a  houfe,  would 
fometimes,  perhaps,  alarm  one's  female  vifitors  :  they  would  be  afraid  of  a  magazine 
of  vital  air  uniting  with  it,  and  at  one  explofion  blowing  up  the  ceconomical  edifice. 
On  the  whole,  the  idea  is  rather  too  volcanic  for  Bradfield :  Italy  has  things  better 
worth  importing  than  burning  mountains.  The  King  of  Poland's  brother,  the  pri- 
mate,  flopping  at  Pietra  Mala  a  day  for  illnefs  (the  25th  or  26th  November),  the  wea- 
ther was  fo  fevere  that  it  froze  his  Cyprus  wine ;  milk  was  as  hard  as  flone,  and  burft 
all  the  veflels  that  contained  it.  On  whatever  account  Engliflimen  miiy  travel  to 
Tufcany,  let  not  a  warm  winter ^be  among  their  inducements.— Sleep  at  that  hideous 
hole  Loianoj  which  would  be  too  bad  for  hogs  accuflomed  to  a  clean  ftye.  26 
miles  ^ 

The  4th.  The  pafTage  of  the  Appenines  has  been  a  cold  and  comfortlefs  journey  t^- 
me,  and  would  have  been  much  worfe,  if  I  had  not  taken  refuge  in  walking       The 
hills  are  almoft  covered  with  fnow:    and  the  road,  in  many  defcents    a  fheet  of  ice* 
At  the  St.  Marco,  at  Bologna,  they  brought  me,  according  to  cuftom,  the  book  to 
write  my  name  for  the  commandant,  and  there  I  fee  Lady  Erne  znd  fuaj^lia^  and  Mr^ 
Hervey^  OBoler  14.     Had  my  ftars  been  lucky  enough  to  have  ftiven  me  more  of  the 
focicty  of  that  cultivated  family,  during  my  flay  in  Italy,  it  would  have  fmoothed  fome 
of  my  difficulties.     I  miffed  Lord  Briflol  at  Nice,  and  again  at  PaJua.     He  has  travel*  ^ 
led,  and  lived  in  Italy,  till  he  knows  it  as  well  as  Derry ;  and,  unfortunately  for  the 
fociety  of  Suffolk,  ten  times  better  than  Ickworth.     Call  on  Mr.  Taylor,  and  find,  to 
my  great  concern,  two  of  his  children  very  ill.     Abbate  Amoretti,  who  left  Florence  a., 
few  days  ago,  is  here  to  my  cbmfort,  and  we  fhall  continue  together  till  we  come  to 
Parma.     This  is  indeed  fortunate,  for  one  can  hardly  wifh  for  a  better  fellow-traveller^ 
■    '     20  miles. 

The  5th.  Vifit  the  Inftitute,  which  has  acquired  a  greater  reputation  than  it  merits* . 
Whoever  has  read  anything  about  modern  Italy,  knows  what  it  contains.      I  never 
view  mufeumsof  natural  hiitory,  and  cabinets  of  machines  for  experimental  philofophy^ , 
but  with  a  fpecies  of  difguft.     I  hate  expence,  and  time  thrown  away  for  vanity  and 
ifhew  more  than  utility.  -  A  well  arranged  laboratory,  clean,  and  every  thing  in  order,  . 
in  a  holy-day  drefs,  is  detedable  ;  but  I  found  a  combination  of  many  pleafures  in  the 
cRforderly  dirty  laboratories  of  MefTrs.  de_  Morveau  and  la  VoCer.     There  is  a  face  of 
bufinefs  4  there  is  evidently  work  going  forwards ;  and  if  fo,  there  is  ufe.     Why  move 
here,  and  at  Florence,  through  roonis  well  garniflied  with  pneumatical  inftruments  that 
are  never  ufed  ?     Why  are  not  experiments  going;  forward  ?    If  the  profeflTors  have,, 
not  time  or  mclination  for  thofe  experiments,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  make,  let  others, 
who  are  willing,  convert  fuch  macnines  to  ufe.     Half  thefe  implements  grow  good  for . 
nothing  from  reft;  and,  before  they  are  ufed,  demand  to  be  new  arranged*     You  fhew 
me  abtm\.  a\ice  of  tools,  but  fay  not  a  word  of  the  dif'coveries  that  have  been  made  by 
them.     A  prince,  who  is  at  the  expence  of  making  fuch  grtat  coUeCUons  of  machines^ 
fliould  always  ordtr  a  feries  of  experiments  to  be  carrymg  on  by  their  means.     If  I  were 
Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  I  fhould  fay,  '*  You,  Mr.  Fi)iitana,  have  invented  an  eudio- 
ftieter  }  l  defire  that  you  will  carry  on  a>fehes  of  iriciis  lu  afcertain  every  circumflance 
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which  changes  the  refult,  in  the  qualities  of  airs,  that  can  be  afcertained  by  the  nitrous 
teft ;  and  if  you  have  other  inquiries,  which  you  think  more  important,  employ  fome 
perfon  upon  whom  you  can  depend."— And  to  Mr.  John  Fabbroni,  "You  have  made 
five  trials  on  the  weight  of  geoponic  foils,  taken  hydroftatically ;  make  five  hundred 
more,  and  let  the  fpecimens  be  chofen  in  conjun£Uon  with  the  profeffor  of  agriculture. 
You  have  explained  how  to  analyze  foils— analyze  the  fame  fpecimens."  When  men 
have  opened  to  themfelves  careers  which  they  do  not  purfue,  it  is  ufually  for  want  of 
the  means  of  profecuting  them  ;  but  in  the  mufeum  of  a  prince ;  in  fuch  cabinets  as 
at  Florence  or  Bologna,  there  are  no  difficulties  of  this  fort,  — and  they  would  be  bet- 
ter  emploved  than  in  their  prefent  ftate,  painted  and  patched,  like  an  opera  girl,  for  the 
idle  to  flare  at.  What  would  a  Watfon,  a  Milner,  or  a  Prieftley  fay,  upon  a  propofal 
to  have  their  laboratories  bruflied  out  clean  and  fpruce  ?  I  believe  they  would  kick  out  ■ 
the  operator  who  came  on  fuch  an  errand.  In  like  manner,  I  hate  a  library  well  gilt, 
exaftly  arranged,  and  not  a  book  out  of  its  place;  I  am  apt  to  think  the  owner  better 
pleafed  with  the  reputation  of  his  books,  than  with  reading  them.  Here  is  a  chamber 
for  machines  applicable  to  mechanics ;  and  the  country  is  full  of  carts,  with  wheels  two 
feet  high,  with  large  axles ;  what  experiments  have  been  made  in  this  chamber  to  in* 
form  the  people  on  a  point  of  fuch  confequence  to  the  condud  of  almoft  every  art  ?  I 
have,  however,  a  greater  quarrel  than  this  with  the  Inftitute.  There  is  an  apartment  of 
the  art  of  war  and  fortification.  Is  there  one  of  the  machines  of  agriculture,  and  of  fuch 
of  its  proceflls  as  can  be  reprefented  in  miniature  ?■  No :  nor  here,  nor  any  where 
elfe  have  I  feen  fuch  an  exhibition ;  yet  in  the  King's  library  at  Paris,  the  art  of  Englifli 
gardening  is  rt^ptefcntt  d  in  wax-work,  and  makes  a  play*thing  pretty  enough  for  a  child 
to  cry  for.  1  he  attention  paid  to  war,  and  the  negle£l  of  agriculture  in  this  Infthute, 
gives  me  a  poor  opinion  of  it.  Bologna  may  produce  great  men,  but  fte  will  not  be 
indebted  for  them  to  this  eftablifliment.  View  fome  churches  and  palaces,  which  I  did 
not  fee  when  here  before.  In  the  church  of  St*  Dominico,  a  flaughter  of  the  InnocentS5 
by  Guido,  which  will  command  attention,  how  little  inclined  foever  you  may  be  to  give 
it.  The  mother  and  the  dead  child,  in  the  fore-ground,  are  truly  pathetic,  and  the 
whole  piece  finely  executed.  The  number  of  highly  decorated  churches  at  Bologna  is 
furprifing.  They  count,  I  think,  above  an  hundred;  and  all  the  towns,  and  many 
villages  in  Italy,  offer  the  fame  fpedacle ;  the  fums  of  money  invefted  in  this  manner 
in  the  fifteenth  ssid  fixteenth  centuries,  and  fome  even  in  the  feventeenth,  are  truly 
amazing ;  the  palaces  were  built  at  the  fame  time,  and  at  this  period  all  the  reft  of 
Europe  was  in  a,>  ftate  of  barbariim :  national  wealth  muft  have  been  immenfe,  to  have 
fpared  fuch  an  enormous  fuperfluity.  This  idea  recurs  every  where  in  Italy,  and  wants 
explanation  from  modern  hiftorians.  The  Italian  republics  had  all  the  trade  of  £u« 
tope;  but  what  was  Europe  in  that  age?  England  and  Holland  have  had  it  this  age 
without  any  fuch  effects;  with  us  archite£lure  takes  quite  a  different  turn;  it  is  thedif* 
fiifioa  of  comfort  in  the  houfes.  of  private  people ;  not  concentrated  magnificence  in 
public  works.  But  there  does  not  appear,  from  the  fize  and  number  of  the  towns  in 
Italy,  built  in  the  fame  ages,  to  have  been  any  want  of  this ;  private  houfes  were  nu^ 
jaierous  and  well  ereAed«  A  difference  in  manners,  introducing  new  and  unheard-of 
luxuries^  has  probably  been  the  caufe  of  the  change.  In  fuch  a  diary  as  this,  one  tan 
only  touch  on  a  fubje£t~but  the  hiftorians  fhould  dwell  on  them,  rather  than  on  bat^ 
ties  and  fitges. 

The  6th«  Left  Bologna,  with  Abbate  Amoretti,  in  a  vettura^  but  the  day  fo  fine  and 
£-ofty,  that  we  walked  three- fourths  of  the  way  to  Modena.  Pafs  Anfolazen,  the  feat 
-of  the  Marchefe  Abber^atti^  who^  after  having  pailed  his  grand  climaderic^  has  juft 
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married  a  baltarina^  of  feventeen.  The  country  to  Modena  is  the  lame  as  the  flat  part 
of  the  Bolognefe  ;  it  is  all  a  dead  level  plain,  inclofed  by  neatly  wrought  hedges  againft 
the  road,  with  a  view  of  diftinguifhing  properties,  I  thought,  on  entering  the  Mode* 
jiele  dominions,  acrofs  the  river,  that  I  pbferved  rather  a  decline  in  neatnefs  and  good 
management*  View  the  city  j  the  ftreets  are  of  a  good  breadth^  and  moft  of  the  houfes 
with  good  fronts,  with  a  clean  painted  or  well  wafhed  face — the  effed  pleafmg.  In  the 
evening  to  the  theatre,  which  is  of  the  oddeft  form  I  have  feen.  We  had  a  hodge-podge 
of  a  comedy,  in  which  the  following  paffage  excited  fuch  an  immoderate  laugh,  that  it 
is  worth  inferting,  if  only  to  (hew  the  tafte  of  the  audience,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
hallarine  ;  "  'Era  un  cavallo  si  belloj  sifvelto^  si  agile^  di  belpetto^  gambe  benfatiej  groppa 
grojfa^  che  Je  fojfe  Jiaio  una  cavalla^  converebbe  dire  cbe  fanima  della  prima  ballerina  del 
teatro  trafmigrata  in  quella"  Another  piece  of  miferable  wit  was  received  with  as  much 
applaufe  as  the  moft  fterling :  —  Arlech,  *'  Cbi  e  quel' re  che  ha  lapiu  gran  corona  dd 
Viondo  ? Brighel.     ^'  Quello  che  ha  la  iefla  piu  piccolaJ' 24  miles. 

The  7th.  To  the  ducal  palace,  which  is  a  magnificent  building,  and  contains  a  con« 
fiderable  coUeftion  of  piftures,  yet  a  melancholy  remnant  of  what  were  once  here. 
The  library,  celebrated  for  its  contents,  is  fplendid ;  we  were  fhewn  the  curious  MS. 
of  which  there  is  an  account  in  De  la  Lande.  The  bible  made  for  the  D'Eftc  family 
is  beautifully  executed,  begun  in  1457,  ^^^  finifhed  in  1463,  and  coft  1875  zechins. 
In  the  afternoon,  accompanied  the  Abbate  Ampretti  to  Signore  Belentani  \  and  in  the 
evening  to  Signore  Venturi,  profeffor  of  phyficks  in  the  univerfity,  with  whom  we 
fpent  a  very  agreeable  and  inftruftive  evening.  We  debated  on  the  propriety  of  ap- 
plying fome  political  principles  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  Italy ;  and  I  found,  that  the  pro- 
feflbr  had  not  only  confidered  the  fubjeds  of  political  importance,  but  feemed  pl^afed 
to  converfe  upon  them. 

Jhe  8th.  Early  in  the  morning  to  Reggio.  This  line  of  country  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  beft  in  Lombardy ;  there  is  a  neatnefs  in  the  houfes,  which  are  every  where  feat* 
tered  thickly,  that  extends  even  to  the  homefteads  an(l  hedges,  to  a  degree  that  one 
.does  not  always  find,  even  in  the  beft  parts  of  England  ;  but  the  trees  that  fupport  the 
vines  being  large,  the  whole  has  now,  without  leaves,  the  air  of  a  foreft.  In  fummer 
it  muft  be  an  abfolute  wood.  The  road  is  a  noble  one.  Six  miles  from  Modena,  we 
paOfed  the  Secchia,  or  rather  the  vale  ruined  by  that  river,  near  an  unfiniflied  bridge, 
with  a  long  and  noble  caufeway  leading  to  it  on  each  fide,  which  does  honour  to  the 
Duke  aad  ftates  of  Modena.  It  being  2ife/ia  (the  immaculate  conception),  we  met  the 
country  people  going  to  mafs ;  the  married  women  had  all  muffs,  which  are  here  wed- 
ding prefents.  Another  thing  I  obferved^  for  the  firft  time,  were  children  ftanding 
ready  in  the  road,  or  running  out  of  the  houfes,  to  offer,  as  we  were  walking,  affes 
to  ride :  they  have  them  always  faddled  and  bridled,  and  the  fixed  price  is  i  fol  per 
inile.  This  ihews  attention  and  induftry,  and  is  therefore  commendable.  A  country- 
man, who  had  walked  with  us  for  fome  diftance,  replied  to  them,  that  we  were  not 
Signora  d^afinu  In  the  afternoon  to  Parma.  The  country  the  fame,  but  not  with 
mdX  air  of  neatnefs  that  is  between  Reggio  and  Modena;  not  fo  well  inclofed,  nor  fo 
well  planted ;  and  though  very  populous,  pot  fo  well  built,  nor  the  houfes  fo  dean  and 
neat.  Pafs  the  Eufa,  a  poor  miferable  brook,  now  three  vards  wide,  but  a  bridge  for 
it  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  a^fine  vale,  all  deftroyed  by  its  ravages;  this  is  the 
boundary  of  the  two  duchies.         30  miles. 

The  9th.  At  the  academy  is  the  famous  pidure  of  the  holy  family  and  St.  Jerome, 
by  Correggio,'  a  mafter  more  inimitable  pei'haps  than  Raphael  himfelf.  To  my  unlearn- 
ed eyes,  there  is  in  this  painting  fuch  a  fuffufion  of  grace,  and  fuch  a  blaze  of  M»iuty, 
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as  ffrike  me  blind  (to  ufe  another^s  expreffion)  to  all  defeds  which  learned  eyes  have 
found  in  it.     I  have  admired  this  piece  often  in  Italy  in  good*  copies,  by  no  ordinary 
matters,  but  none  come  near  the  original.     The  head  of  the  Magdalen  is  reckoned  the 
chef  (Tauvre  of  Correggio.    The  celebrated  cupola  of  the  Duomo  is  fo  high,  fo  mi>clt* 
damaged,  and  ray  eyes  fo  indifferent,  that  I  leave  it  for  thofe  who  have  better.     At  St.. 
Sepolcro,  St.  Jofeph  gathering  palms,  &c*  by  -the  fame  great  hand.     There  are  works 
by  him  alfo  in  the  church  of  St.  John,  but  not  equally  beautiful,  and  a  copy  of  his  fa-- 
mous  Notte.     At  the  academy  is  a  fine  adoration,  by  Mazzola.    The  great  theatre  here 
is  the  largeft  in  the  world.    In  the  afternoon  lo  the  citadel  j  but  its  governor.  Count 
Rezzonico,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter,  is  abfent  from  Parma.    Then  to  the  celebrated 
reale  typografia  of  Signore  Bodoni,  who  (hewed  me  many  works  of  fingular  beauty.. 
The  types,  I  think,  exceed  thofe  of  Didot  at  Paris,  who  often  crowds  the  letters  clofe^ 
as  if  to  fave  paper.     The  Daphne  and  Chloe,  and  the  Amynta>  are  beautifully  exe* 
cuted ;  I  bought  the  latter  as  a  fpecimen  of  this  celebrated  prefs,  which  really  does^ 
honour  to  Italy.     Signore  Bodoni  had  the  title  of  the  printer  to  the  King  of  Spain,, 
but  never  received  any  falary  or  even  gratification,  as  I  learned  in  Parma  from  another 
quarter;  where  I  was  alfo  informed,  that  the  falary  he  has  from  the  duke  is  only  i  jo 
zechins.     His  merit  is  great  and  diftinguiihed,  ,and  his  exertions  are  uncommon.     He 
has  thirty  thoufand  matrices  of  type.     L  was  not  a  little  pleafed  to  find,  that  he  has,  met 
with  the  bed  fort  of  patron  in  Mr.  Edwards,  the  bookfeller,  at  London,  who  has  made 
a  contrad  with  him  for  an  impreffion  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  four  Greek  poets,, 
four  Latin,  and  four  Italian  ones — Pindar,  Sophocles,  Homer,  and  Theocritus  ;Ho* 
race>  Virgil,  Lucretius,  and  Plautus ;  Dante,  Petrarca,  Ariofto,  and  Taffo.     In  fearch* 
ing  bookfellers*  (hops  for  printed  agriculture,  I  became  pofleffed  of  a  book  which  I  con- 
fider  as  a  real  curipfity— "  Diario  di  Colomo  per  Tanno  1789,,"  preceded  by  a  fer-- 
mon  on  this  text,  Ut  feduftores  et  veraces  r  Corinth,  cap.  vi.  ver.  8.     The  diary  is  a, 
catalogue  of  faints,  with  the  chief  circumftances  of  their  Uves,  their  merits,  &c.     Thia-^ 
book,  which  is  put  together  in  the  fpirit  of  the  tenth  century,  is  (marvelloufly  be  it 
fpoken !)  the  produSion  of  the  Duke  of  Parma's  pen.    The  fovereign,  for  whofe  edu* 
cation  a  conftellation  of  French  talents  was  colleded— with  what  efie£t  let  this  produC'* 
tion  witnefs.^  Inftead  of  profanely  turning  friars  out  of  their  convents,  this  prince  has; 
peopled  his  palace  with  monks ;  and  the  holy  office  of  inquifition  is  found  at  Parma», 
inftead  of  an  academy  of  agriculture.     The  duchefs  has  her  amufements,  as  well  as  her 
iiufband :  doubtlefs  they  are  more  agreeable,  and  more  in  unifon  with  the  chara£):er 
and  praftice  of  this  age.   The  memoirs  of  the  court  of  Parma,  both  during  the  reigns  of* 
Don  Philip  and  the  prefent  duke,  whenever  they  are  publifhed,  for  written  I  fhouldfup- 
pofe  they  muft  be,  will  make  a  romance  as  interefting  as  any  that  fi^on  ha^  produced.. 
If  I  lived  under  a  government  that  had  the  power  of  fleecing  me  to  fupport  the  extrava-^ 
gances  of  a  prince,  in  the  nanie  of  common  feelings,  let  it  be  to  fill  a  palace  with  mifX 
treffes,  rather  than  with  monks.     For  half  a  million  of  French  iivres,  the  river  Parmzt 
might  be  made  navigable  from  the  Po :  it  has  been  more  than  once  mentioned ;  but  the: 
prefent  duke  has  other  and  more  holy  employments  for  money ;  Don  Philip's  were  not 
fo  diredly  aimed  at  the  gates  of  Paradife,. 

The  loth.  In  the  morning,  walked  with  Signore  Amoretti  to  Vicomero,  feven  mileq^ 
north  of  Parma  towards  th6  Po,  the  feat  of  the  Count  de  Schaffienatti.  For  half  the 
way,  we  had  a  fine  clear  frofty  fun-ihine,  which  fhewed  us  the  conftant  fog  that  hangs, 
over  the  Po ;  but  a  flight  breeze  from  the  north  rifing,  it  drove  this  fog  over  us,  and 
changed  the  day  at  once.  It  rarely  quits  the  Po,  except  in  the  heat  of  the  day  in  fine 
weather  in  fummer,  fo  that  when  you  are  to  the  fouth  of  it,  with  a  clear  view  of  the 
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Appenines,  you  fee  nothing  of  the  Alps ;  and  when  to  the  north  of  ft,  with  a  fine  inew 
of  the  latter,  you  fee  nothing  of  the  Appenines,  Commonly  it  does  not  fpread  more 
than  half  a  mile  on  each  fide  wider  than  the  river^  but  varies  by  wind,  as  it  did  to-day. 
The  country,  for  four  miles,  is  moftly  meadow,  and  much  of  it  watered  ;  but  then  be- 
comes arable*  Entered  the  houfe  of  a  metayer^  to  fee  the  method  of  living,  but  found 
nobody;  the  whole  family,  with  (ix  or  eight  women  and  children,  their  neighbours, 
Were  in  the  ftable,  fitting  on  forms  fronting  each  other  in  two  lines,  on  a  fpace  paved 
and  clean,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  between  two  rows  of  oxen  and  cows :  it  was 
moft  difagreeably  hot  on  entering.  They  (lay  there  till  they  go  to  bed,  foraetimes  till 
midnight.  This  pra&ice  is  univerfal  in  Lombardy.  Dine  with  the  Count  de  Schaffie- 
na,tti,  who  lives  entirely  in  the  country  with  his  wife.  He  fhewed  me  his  farm,  and  I 
examined  his  dairy,  where  cheefes  are  made  nearly  in  the  fame  way,  and  with  the  fame 
implements  as  in  the  Lodefan ;  thefe  cheefes  may  therefore,  with  as  much  propriety^ 
he  called  Parmefan,  as  thofe  that  come  from  Lodi.  My  friend,  the  Abbate  Amoretti, 
having  other  engagements  in  this  country,  I  here  took  leave  of  him  with  regret.—— 
14  miles. 

The  nth.  Having  agreed  with  zvettupino  to  take  me  to  Turin,  and  he  not  being 
able  to  procure  another  paffenger,  I  went  alone  to  Firenzola*  It  is  fine  fun-fhine  wea- 
ther, decifively  warmer  than  ever  felt  in  England  at  this  feafon :  a  (harp  froft,  without 
affeding  the  extremities  as  with  us,  where  cold  fingers  and  toes  may  be  claiTed  among 
the  nuifences  of  bur  climate.  I  walked  moft  of  the  way.  The  face  of  the  country  is 
the  fame  as  before,  but  vines  decreafe  after  Borgo  St.  Donnino.  An  inequality  in  the 
iiirface  of  the  country  begins  alfo  to  s^ppear,  and  every  where  a  fcattering  of  oak  tim- 
ber, which  is  a  new  feature.  ■       20  mfles. 

The  i^th.  Early  in  t|:ie  morning  to  Piacenza,  that  I  might  have  tim^  to  view  that 
city,  which,  however  contains  little  worthy  of  attention.  The  country  changed  a  good 
•tleal  to-day.  It  is  like  the  flat  rich  parts  of  Effex  and  Suflfolk.  Houfes  are  thinner^ 
and  the  general  face  inferior.  The  inequalities  which  began  yefterday  increafe. — ^The 
iwo  equeftrian  ftatues  of  Alexander  and  Rannutio  Farnefe,  are  finely  expreflive  of  life  ; 
4:he  motion  of  the  faorfes,  particularly  that  of  Alexander's,  is  admirable ;  and  the  whole 
performance  fpirited  and  alive.  They  sure  by  John  of  Bologna,  or  Moca  his  Sieve.  Sleep 
At  CaftelSt.  Giovannc-^— a6  miles. 

TJie  13th.  Crofs  a  brook  two  miles  diftant^  and  :enter  the  King  of  Sardinia's  tern* 
tory,  where  the  fculls  of  two  robbers,  who,  about  two  months  ago,  robbed  the  cou* 
Tiet  of  Rome,  are  immediately  feen:  this  is  an  agreeable  obied,  that  ftrikes  us  at  our 
entrance  into  any  part  of  the  Piedmontefe  dominions ;  the  inhabitants  having  in  this  re* 
i^e£k  an  ill  reputation  throughout  ail  Italy,  much  to  the  difgrace  of  the  government,' 
The  country,  toTortona,  is  all  hill  and  dale;  and  being  cultivated,  with  an  intermix* 
ture  of  vines,  and  much  indofed,  with  aiany  buildings  on  the  hills,  the  features  are  fo 
agreeable,  that  it  may  be  ranked  among  the  moft  pleafing  I  have  feen  in  Italy.  With* 
in  three  miles  of  Vogh^^,^  all  is  white  with  fnow,  the  firft  I  have  feen  in  the  plain ;  but 
as  we  approach  the  mountains,  (hall  quit  it  no  more  till  the  Alps  are  croiTed.  Dine  at 
Voghera,  in  a  room  in  which  the  chimney  does  not  fmoke ;  which  ought  to  be  noted, 
as  it  is  the  only  one  free  from  it  fince  I  left  Bologna.  At  this  freezing  feafon,  to  have  a 
door  conftantly  open  to  aid  the  clumney  in  its  office ;  one  fide  burnt  by  the  blaze  of  a  fag* 
got,  and  the  other  frozen  by  a  door  that  opens  into  the  yard,  are  among  the  agremens  of 
jSl  winter  journey  in  lat.  45.  After  Voghera  the  hills  tend  more  to  the  fouth*  .  The  fun 
fetting  h«re  is  a  fin^lar  objeft  to  an  eye  ufed  only  to  plains.  The  Alps  not  being  vi- 
lible,  it  feems  to  fet  mg  before  it  reaches  the  plane  of  the  horizon.    Pals  the  citadel  of 
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rbrtona  on  a  hill,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  in  the  pofTefliQnr  of  the  King  of  Sardinia^ 

—33  ™'^s.  ' 

The  14th.  Ford  the  Scrivia;  it  is  as  ravaging  a  ftream  as  the  Trebbia,  fubjefl:  to 
dreadful  floods,  after  even  two  days  rain  ;  efpecially  if  a  Sdrocco  wind  melts  the  fnow 
on  the  Appenines  :  fuch  accidents  have  often  kept  travellers  four,  five,  and  even  fix  day^ 
at  miferabk  inns.  I  felt  rayfelf  lighter  for  the  having  paflTed  it  j  for  there  were  not 
fewer  than  fix  or  feven  rivers,  which  could  have  thus  flopped  m^«  This  is  the  laft. 
Jhe  weather  continues  (harp  and  frofty,  very  cold,  the  ice  five  inches  thick,  and  the 
fnow  deep.  Dine  at  Alexandria,  joined  there  by  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  the  other 
feat  in  the  vettura  to  Turin.  Juft  on  the  outfide  of  that  town,  there  is  an  uncommon 
covered  bridge.     The  citadel  feems  furrounded  with  many  works.     Sleep  at  Fellifham^ 

.  a  vile  dirty  hole,  with  paper  windows,  common  in  this  country^  am}  not  uncommon  even 
in  Alexandria  itfelf,— 18  miles.  [ 

.  The-i  jth.  The  country,  to  Afti  and  VlUanova,  all  hilly,  and  fome  of  it  pleafing.-^f 
.Coming  out  of  Afti,  where  we  dined,  the  country  for  fome  miles  is  beaiitiful.  My  veU 
turino  has  been  travelling  in  company  with  another,  without  my  knowing  any  thing  x^ 
the  mafter  till  to-day ;  but  we  joined  at  dinner,  and  I  found  him  a  very  fenfible  agr^i 
able  Frenchman,  apparently  a  man  of  fafhion,  who  knows  every  body.  His  conyerla- 
iion,  both  at  dinner,  and  in  the  evening,  was  no  inconfiderable  relief  to  the  dullnefs  of 
fuch  a  frozen  journey.     His  name  Nicolay.— — 42  miles. 

The  i6th.  To  Turin,  l)y  Moncallier;  much  of  the  country  dull  and  difagreeable  ; 

'  hills  without  landfcape ;  and  vales  without  the  fertility  of  >Lombardy.  My  companion^ 
who  is  in  office  as  an  archited  to  the  King,  as  well  as  I  could  gather  from  the  hints  hh 
dropped,  lived  nine  years  in  Sardinia.  The  account  he  gives  of  that  ifland,  contains 
fome  circumftances  worth  noting.  What  keeps  it  in  its  prefent  unimproved  fituation,  is 
chiefly  the  extent  of  eftates,  the  abfence  of  fome  very  great  proprietors,  and  the  inat- 
tention of  all.  The  Duke  of  Afllnara  has  300,000  livres  a-year,  or  15,000!.  fterling* 
The  Duke  of  St.  Piera  160,000.  The  Marchefe  di  Pafcha^  yery  great.  Many  of  tTieni 
.live  in  Spain.  The  Conte  de  Girah,  a  gi*andee  of  Spain,  has  an  eftate  of  two  days  jour- 
ney, reaching  from  Poula  to  Oliuftre.  The  peafants  are  a  miferable  fet,  that  live  in 
.poor  cabins,  without  other  chimnies  than  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  let  the  fmoke  out.  The 
intemperia  is  frequent  and  pernicious  every  where  in  fummer ;  yet  there  are  very  great 
mountains.  Cattle  have  nothing  to  eat  in  winter,  but  bronzing  on  (hrubs,  &c.  Ther^ 
are  no  wolves.  The  oil  (b  bad  as  not  to  be  eatable.  Some  wine  almoft  as  good  as  Ma- 
laga, and  not  unlike  iti  No  filk.  The  great  export  is  wheat,  which  has  been  known 
to  yield  foriy  for  one ;  but  feven  or  eight  for  one  is  the  common  produce.     Bread,  lyC 

.the  pound;  beef,  2/I;  mutton,  af/I  There  are  millions  of  wild  ducks;  fuch  num- 
bers, that  perfons  fond  of  fliooting  have  gone  thither  merely  for  the  incredible  fport  they 
afford. 

The  17th.  Waited  on  our  ambaffador,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Trevor,  who  was  not  at 
home  ;  but  I  had  an  invitation  to  dinner  foon  after,  which  1  accepted  readily,  and  pafled 
a  very  pleafant  day.  Mr.  Trevor's  fituation  is  not  compatible  with  his  being  a  practical 
farmer;  but  he  is  a  man  of  deep  fenfe,  and  much  obfervation  ;  all  fuch  are  political 
farmers,  from  convidtion  of  the  importance  of  the  fubjefl:.  He  converfes  well  on  it  j 
Mr.  Trevor  mentioned  fome  Piedmontefe  nobles,  to  whom  he  would  have  introduced 

.  me,  if  my  (lay  had  beeu  long  enough ;  but  he  would  not  admit  an  exciife  refpefting  the 
Portuguefe  ambaffador,  of  whom  he  fpeaks  as  a  perfon  rentarkably  well  informed ;  and 
who  loves  agriculture  greatly.    In  the  evening,,  accompanied  Mrs.  Trevor  to  the  great 
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4ipera^houfe  j"^a  fcfhearfa!  of  I'CMympiade,  new*fet  by  a  young  compofer,  Fi%derici ; 
Marchefe  fung. 

^  The  1 8th.  I  am  not  a  little  obliged  to  Mr.  Trevor  for  introducing  me  to  one  of  the 
fceft  informed  men  1  have  aiiy  where  met  with,  J)on  Roderigo  de  Souza  Continho,  the 
Portuguefe  minifter  at  the  court  of  Turin,  with  whom  I  dined  to-day ;  he  had  invited 
to  meet  me  the  Medico  Bonvicino,  TAbbate  Vafco,  author  of  fev^ral  political  pieces  of 
merit,  and  Signore  Bellardi,  a  botanift  of  confiderable  reputation,  whom  I  had  known 
before  at  Tunn.  What  the  yourig  and  beautiful  Madame  de  Souza  thinks  o^  an  Eng- 
lifli  farmer,  may  be  eafily  gueffed  ;  for  not  one  word  was  fpoken  in  an  inceflant  convert 
fation,  but  on  agriculture,  or  thofe  political  principles  which  tend  to  cherifh  or  reftraia 
it.  To  a  woman  of  falhion  in  England  this  would  not  appear  extraordinary,  for  (he  now 
tod  then  meets  with  it ;  but  to  a  young  Piedmontefe,  unaccuftomed  to  fuch  converfa- 
tions,  it  mud  have  appeared'odd,  uninviting,  and  unpolite.  M,  de  Souza  fent  to  the  late 
prince  of  Brazil,  one  of  the  bed  and  mod  judicious  offerings  that  any  aimbafiador  ever 
ftlade  to  his  fovereign  j  Portugal  he  reprefents  as  a  country  capable  of  vaft  improvements 
by  irrigation,  but  almoft  an  entire  ftranger  to  the  pradice ;  therefore,  with  a  view  of 
introducing  a  knowledge  of  its  importance,  he  ordered  a  model,  in  different  woods,  to  be 
conRrufted  of  a  river  j  the  method  of  taking  water  from  it ;  and  the  conducing  of  it. 
by  variotis  charaidls  over  the  adjoining  or  diftant  lands,  with  all  the  machinery  ufed  for 
regulating  and  meafuring  the  water.  It  was  made  on  fuch  a  fcale,  that  the  model  was 
iin  exhibition>  of  the  art,  fo  for  as  it  could  be  reprefented  in  the  diftribudon  of  water. 
It  was  an  admirable  thought,  and  might  have  proved  of  the  greateft  importance  to  his 
country.  This  machine  is  at  Lifbon ;  and,  I  take  it  for  granted,  is  there  confidered  (if 
tifbon  be  like  other  courts)  as  a  toy  for  children  to  look  at,  inftead  of  a  fchool  for  the 
Ihftniaion  Of  a  people.  I  was  pleafed  to  find  the  Portuguefe  minifter  among  the  moft 
intimate  acquaintances  of  Mr.  Trevor ;  the  friendftiip  of  men  of  parts  and  knowledge^ 
"doefe  them  reciprocal  honour :  I  am  forry  to  quit  Turin,  juft  as  I  am  known  to  two  men 
\^rho  would  be  fufHcient  to  Tender  any  town  agreeable ;  nor  Ihould  I  be  forry  if  Don 
Hoderigo  was  a  farmer  near  me  in  Suffolk,  inflead  of  being  an  ambaffador  at.  Turin,  for 
which  heis  doubtlefs  much  obliged  to  me. 

The  19th.  ITie  King  has  fent  a  meffage  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  recommending 
them  to  pay  attetition  to  whatever  concerns  dying.  The  minifter  is  faid  to  be  a  man  of 
'abilities,  from  which  expreffion,  in  this  age,  we  are  to  underftand,  a  perfon  who  is,  or 
Teems  to  be  aSive  for  the  encouragement  of  manufaftures  and  commerce,  but  never  one 
who  has  juft  ideas  on  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  preference  to  all  other  objeds. 
To  multiply  mulberries  in  Piedmont,  and  cattle  and  ftieep  in  Savoy— to  do  fomething 
with  the  fertile  waftes  and  peftiferous  marflies  of  Sardinia,  would  give  a  minifter  repu- 
tation among  the  few  real  politicians  only  in  any  country :  but  dying,  and  buttons*,  and 
fciffars,  and  commerce,  are  calculated  to  pleafe  the  many,  and  confequently  to  give  repu- 
tation to  thofe  who  build  on  fuch  foundations.  Dine  with  Mr.  Trevor,  and  continue  to 
find  in  him  an  equal  ability  and  inclmation  to  anfwer  fuch  of  my  enquiries  as  I  took  the 
liberty  of  troubling  him  with.  In  the  evening  he  introduced  me  to  Count  Granari,  the 
fecretary  of  ftate  for  home  affairs,  that  is  the  prime  minifter,  under  an  idea  that  he  had 
an  intention  of  introducing  Spanifii  flieep  :  he  was  ambaffador  in  Spain,  and  feems,  from 
his  converfation,  well  informed  concerning  the  Spanifli  flocks.  This  minifter  was  called 
borne  to  fill  his  prefent  important  fituation,  to  the  fatisfa^tion  of  the  people,  who  have 
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visrj  generally  a  good  opinion  of  his  ability  aad  prudence.  To*moirrow  I  leave  Turin  t 
I  have  agreed  with  a  vetturino  for  carrying  me  to  Lyons  acrofs  Mont  Cenis,  in  a  cha;^ 
riot,  and  allowed  him  to  take  another  perfon:  this  peribn  he  has  found)  and  it 
is^  Mr.  Grundy,  a  confidexable  merchant  of  Birmingham,  who  is  on  his  reiuro  froant 
Naples.  1  . 

I  The  aotfa.  Leave  Turin ;  dmeat  St.  Anthony,  like  hogs;  and  fmoked  all  the  diimer! 
like  hams.     Sleep  at  Suza,  a  better  inn.   ■■    (32  miles.  .  .  * .      , 

The  2.1ft.  The  fliorteft  day  in  the  year,  for  one  of  the  expeditions  that  demand  thQ 
longeft,  the  paiTage  of  Mont  Cenis,  about  which  fo  much  has  been  written*  To  thofg 
ygdiOy  fro{n  reading,  are  full  of  ezpedation  of  fbmething  very  fublime,  it  is  almqfl  as 
great  a  dehifion  as  is  to  be  met  wkh  in  the  regions  of  romance :  .if  trav'ellers.are  to  be  he^ 
liered,  the  defcent,  rammojffant  on  the  fnow,  is  made  wkb  the  velocity  of  a  fl^fli  of  lights 
ning ;  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  any  thing  fawonderfuL  Atxh^grandf 
grmx  we  feated  ourfelves  in  machme8X>£  four  flicks^  dignified  with  the  name  oftram^au : 
a  mule  draws  it,  and  a  condudor,  who  walks  between  me  machine  and  theauimal,  ferviQ$ 
chiefly  to  kick  the  fnow  into  the  face  of  the  rider.  When  arrivedlat  the  precipice,  whick 
leads  down  to  Lanebourg,  the  mule  is  difmified,  andther^imibj^g^begins^  Tiie  weight 
of  two  perfons,  the  guide  feadng  himfelf  in  the  fronts  and  direfting  it  with  hip  heels  ja 
the  Ihow,  is  fufficient  to  give  it  motion.  Fov.moft  of  the  way  he  is  content  to  £blk>vr 
very  humbly  the  path  <^  the  mules,  ba«  now  and  then  orafies  to  eftape  aikAiblei  and  i% 
fuch  fpots  the  motion  is  rapid  enough,  for  a  £nr  (bcoiids^  to  be^agneeaUe;  they  might 
very  eafily  fliorten  the  line  one  half,  and  by  dist  miethckl  gr&tify  the  EngUA  with  the 
velocity  they  adnure  fo  much.  As  it  is  at  prefeftt,  a  '^gobd  fngUfa  hcirfe  woidd  trot  as 
h&  as  we  rammaffed*  The  ezaggeratiims  we  lutve  read  •^  this  bufinels  haveMifeti»  pet^ 
haps,  from  travellers  paffing  in  fummeit,  and  telying  on  the  defcriptions  of  the  muleiF 
teers.  A  journey  on  fnow  is  commonly  pitkludive  of  laughable  incidents;  the  road  of 
die  tnuneott  is  not  wider  than  the  machine,  and  wewera  always  meeting  mruks^  Uc^  ^}t 
was  fometimes,  and  with  reafon,  a  queftibn  who  fliould  turn  out;  for  the  fndw  h^Qg 
ten  feet  deep^  the  mules  had  fagaclty  to  cMifider  a  mockwit  before. they  buried  themr 
felves.  A  young  Savoyard  female,  riding  her  mule,  experienced  a  coi^Iete  reveriaU 
for,  attempting  to  pafs  my /y/r/;aj?^ei,  her  bedl  was  a'litlle  reftive,  aad.tumblmg,  di^* 
moimted  his  rider:  the  girl's  head  pitched  in  the  ihowy^and  fuidcdeep  enouffh.  to  &c  her 
beauties  in  the  pofition  of  a  forked  poft ;  ahd  the  wicked  muleteers,  ihfteaa  of  affifting 
her,  laughed  too  heartily  to  move :  if  it  had  been  oneof  theier^Sfef/ii^,  theiittitude  would 
not  have  been  diftrefling  to  her.  Thefe  laughable  sidv«ntui«s,  with  the  gilding  of*a 
bright  fun,,  made  the  day  pafs  pleafantly ;  and  we  were  in  good  hlimour>eiiough  to  fwfi^ 
low  with  chearfulnefs,  a  dinner  at  Lanebourg,  that^  had  we  been  in  England,  we  iheuM 
have  coniigned  very  readily  to  the  dog*kennel. 20  miles;       '       »>  '  /       * 

The  2  2d.  The  whole  day  we  were  among  the  high  Alps*  <  Thfe  ^^filkgeBiare^qipaneatly 
poor,  the  houfi^ HI  built,  and  the  people!  with  few tomforfes  aboutth^oii,  except  plent)f 
of  pine  wood,  the  forefts  of  which  harbour  wolves  >and'bears«  Dine  at  Modane,>  and 
ileepatSt.  Michel. — = — 25  miles.  /      *    . 

The  23d.  Fiafs  St.  Jean  Mauritone,  where  tb^e  is  a^biAi(»p,  "ahd  Aeat)  that;  place  int 
faw  what  is  much  better  than  a  biihop,  the  prettieft^,  and  indeed  thebnSy  pretty  woman 
we  faw  in  Savoy;  on  enquiry,  found  it  was  Mada^rie  de  laGoft^,'Wifeof/a  fomlarof  r|a* 
bacco ;  I  fliould  have  been  better  pkafed  if  (he* had •  belbUged-^M  tthe'«plough*M-The 
mountains  nlow  relax  their  ten^c  features  :  'they  i^^ede  enough,  td  dS&t  totbeifailtiiig 
indttftry  of  the  poor  inbabitantefomethmg^like'^^faU^y ;  -b^'iiie^ea^ud ^tpiscgit  foz^ 
it  with  the  hand  of  deipodfm,  and  like  his  brother  tyrants,  rdgns  but  to  deftroy.     On 
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fome  ilopcis vines !  mulberries. bedn  to  appear;  villages  increafe;  but  ftill  continue  n^ 
ther  (bapelefs  heaps  of  inhabited  ftones  than  ranges  of  hoofes ;  yet  in  thcfe  homely  cots, 
beneath  the  fnow-clad  hills,  where  natural  light  comes  with  tardy  beams,  and  art  feems 
more  fedulous  to  exclude  than  admit  it,  peace  and  content,  the  companions  of  bonefty, 
may  refide ;  and  certainly  would,  were  the  penury  of  nature  the  only  evil  felt ;  but  the 
hand*  <^  defpotifm  may  be:  more  heavy.  In  feveral  places  the  view  is  ptfturefque  and 
pleating :  inclofures  feem  hung  againft  tbe  mountain  fides,  as  a  pidure  is  fufpended  to 
the  wall  of  a  room.     The  people  are  in  general  exceedingly  ugly  and  dwarfifli.     Dine 

at  La  Chambre ;  fad  fare.     Sleep  at  Aguebelle, 30  miles. 

The  a4th.  The  country  to-day,  that  is  to  Chambery,  improves  greatly  ;  t^e  moun- 
tains,  though  high,  recede ;  the  vallies  are  wide,  and  the  flopes  more  cultivated ;  and 
towards  the  capital  of  Savoy,  are  many  country  houfes  which  enliven  the  fcene.  Above 
Mai  Taveme  is  Chatcaimeuf,  the  houfe  of  the  countefs  of  that  name.  I  was  forry  to 
fee,  at  the  village,  a  carcan^  or  feigneural  fiandard^  ereded,  to  which  a  chain  and  heavy 
iron  collar  are  faftened,  as  a  mark  of  the  lordly  arrogance  of  the  nobility,  and  the  fia* 
very  of  the  people.  I  aflced  why  it  was  not  burned,  with  the  horror  it  merited  ?  The 
queftfon  did  not  excite  the  furprizetl  expe£ted,  and  which  it  would  have  done  before 
^e  French  revolution.  This  led  to  a  converfation,  by  which  I  learned,  that  in  the  bam 
Savoy,  there  are  no  feignem^,  and  the  people  are  generally  at  their  eafe ;  poflefling  little 
f>roperties,  tod  the  land  in  fpite  of  nature,  ahnoft  as  valuable  as  in  the  lower  country^ 
:^here  the  people  are  poor,  and  ill  at  tlieir  eafe.  1  demanded  why  ?  Becaufe  there  are 
feigneiirs  every  nvhere^  What  a  vice  is  it,  and  even  a  curfe,  that  the  gentry,  inftead  of 
being  the  cherifhers  and  bene6i£tors  of  their  poor  neighbours,  (hould  thus,  by  the  abo^ 
mifation  of  feudal  ri^ts,  piove  mere  tyrants  ?  Will  nothing  but  revolutions,  which 
caufe  UtiAr  cbateau9t  to  be  burnt,  induce  them  to  give  to  reafon  and  humanity,  what  will 
be'^xtortedby  violence  and  commotion?  We  had  arranged  our  journey,  to  arrive  early 
«t  Chambery,  for  an  opportunity  to  iee  what  is  moft  interefting  in  a  place  that  has  but 
littlel  It  is  the  winter  refidence; of  almoft  all  the  nobility  of  Savoy.  The  befteftate 
in  the  duchy  is  not  more  than  60^00  Piedmontefe  livres  a  year  (3000I.),  Jnit  for  20,000 
livres,  they  live  en  grand  feipteur  here.  If  a  country  gentleman  have  150  louis  d'or  a 
year,  he  will  be  fure  to  fpend  three  months  in  a  town  \  the  confequence  of  which  muft 
*be,  nine  uncomfortable  ones  in  the  countty^  in  order  to  make  a  beggarly  figure  the  other 
three  in  town.  Thefe  idle  people  are  this  Ghriftmas  difappointed,  by  the  court  having 
refufed  admittance. to  the  ttfua)  company  of  French  comedians;  the  government  fisars 
importmg  among  the  rough  nKfuntaineeflrs  the  prefent  fpirit  of  French  liberty.  Is  this 
^eaknefs  or  poluy  ?  But  Chambery  had  objeds  to  me  more  interefting.  1  was  eageir 
i|o  view  Channettes,  the  road,  the  houfe  of  Madame  Warens,  the  vineyard,  the  garden^ 
every  thing,  in  a  word,  that  had  been  defcribed  by  the  inimitable  pencil  of  Roufleau. 
"Itiere  was  femethikig  fb  delicioufly^miable  in  her  chara^er,  in  fpite  of  her  frailties— 
^tier  conftant  gaiety  and  good  humour— her  tendemefs  and  humanity--^her  farming  fpej- 
^ctdations'-'buiy  above  all  other  circumftances,  the  love  of  Roufleau,  have  written  her 
name  amongft  the  few  whofe  memoirs  are  connefted  M^itb  us»  by  jies  more  eafily  fidt 
than  defaribed.  The  boufe  is  fituated  about  a  mile  from  Chambery,  fronting  the  rocky 
road  which  leads  to  (hat  city>  and  the  wood  of  cheinuts  in  the  valley.  It  is  fmall,  and 
much  of  tiie  &me  (ize  as  we  fliould  fuppofe,  in  Englan^J,  would  be  found  on  a  fann  of 
one-i^undred  acres,  without  the  leall  luxury  or  pretenfion ;  and  the  garden,  &rihrubs 
and  flowers,  is  confined,  w  well  as  unafiuming.  The  fcenery  is  pleafing,  being  fo  near 
-a  dty^andyet^  as  ^e.ob(erv^,quite^requ^ftered%'  It  oould  not  but  imereft  me,  and  I 
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viewed  it  with  a  degree  of  emotion ;  even  in  the  leaflefs  melancholy  of  December  it 
pleafed.  I  wandered  about  fome  hills,  which  were  alTuredly  the  walks  he  has  fo  agree- 
ably  defcribed.  I  returned  to  Chambery,  with  my  heart  full  of  Madame  de  Warens. 
We  had  with  us  a  young  phyfitian,  a  Monfieur  Bernard,  of  Modanne  en  Maurienne,  an 
agreeable  man,  conne£ted  with  people  at  Chambery  ;  I  was  forry  to  find,  that  he  Jcnew 
nothing  more  of  the  matter,  than  that  Madame  de  Wareos  was  certainly  dead.  With 
fbme  trouble  I  procured  the  following  certificate : 

Extradfrom  the  Mortuary  Re^i/ter  of  the  Parijh  Church  of  St.  Peter  de  Lemens. 

**  The  30th  of  July  was  buried,  in  the  burying  ground  of  Lemens,  Dame  Louifa 
Frances  Eleonor  de  la  Tour,  widow  of  the  Seignor  Baron  de  Warens,  native  of  Vevay, 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  who  died  yefterday,  at  ten  in  the  evening,  like 
a  good  Chriftian,  and  fortified  with  her  lad  facraments,  aged  about  fixty^three  years. 
She  abjured  the  Proteftant  religion .  about  thirty^fix  years  paft  ;  fince  which  time  fhe 
lived  in  our  religion.  She  fini(hed  her  days  in  the  fuburb  of  Nefin,  where  (he  had  lived 
for  about  eight  years,  in  the  houfe  of  M.  Crepine.  She  lived  heretofore  at  the  Re£tus„ 
about  four  years  in  the  houfe  of  the  Marquis  d'Alinge.  She  pafled  the  reft  of  her  life, 
fince  her  abjuration,  in  this  city.  (Signed)         Gai  me,  redor. of  Lemens/^ 

*^  I,  the  underwritten,  prefent  re^lor  of  the  faid  Lemens,  certify,  that  I  have  ex- 
tra&ed  this  from  the  mortuary  regifter  of  the  pariih  church  of  the  faid  place,  without 
any  addition  or  diminution  whatfoever ;  and,  having  collated  it,  have  found  it  con- 
formable to  the  original.  In  witneis  of  all  which,  I  have  figned  the  prefent  at  Cham* 
bery,  the  34th  of  December,  1789. 

(Signed)        A.  Sachod,  re£lor  of  Lemens. 
^3  miles. 

The  25th.  Lefi;  Chambery  much  diflatisfied,  for  want  of  knowing  more  of  it. 
Roufleau  gives  a  good  character  ♦  of  the  people,  and  I  wifhed  to  know  them  better^ 
It  was  the  worft  day  I  have  known,  for  months  paft,  a  cold  thaw,  of  fnow  and  laip ; 
and  yet  in  this  dreary  feafon,  when  nature  fo  rarely  has  a  fmile  on  her  countenance, 
the  environs  were  charming.  All  hill  and  dale,  tofled  about  with  fo  much  wildnefs, 
that  the  features  are  bold  enough  for  the  irregularity  of  a  foreft  fcene ;  and  yet  withal, 
foftened  and  melted  down  bv  culture  and  habitation,  to  be  eminently  beautiful.  The 
country  inclofed  to  the  firlt  town  in  France,  Pont  Beauvoifin,  where  we  dined  and 
flept.  The  paflage  of  £chelles,  cut  in  the  rock  by  the  fovereign  of  the  country,  is  a 
noble  and  ftupendous  work.  Arrive  at  Pont  Beauvoifin,  once  more  entering  this  no* 
ble  kingdom,  and  meeting  with  the  cockades  of  liberty,  and  thofe  arms  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  which,  it  is  to  be  wiihed,  may  be  ufed  only  for  their  own  and  Europe's 
peace. 24  miles. 

The  26.  Dine  at  Tour  du  Pin,  and  ileep  at  Verpiliere.     This  is  the  moft  advanta* 

feous  entrance  into  France,  in  refpeft  of  beauty  of  country.  From  Spain,  England, 
landers,  Germany,  or  Italy  by  way  of  Antibes,  all  are  inferior  to  this.  It  is  really 
beautiful,  and  well  planted,  has  many  inclofures  and  mulberries,  with  fome  vines. 
There  is  hardly  a  bad  feature,  except  the  houfes ;  which,  inftead  of  being  well  built, 
and  white  as  in  Italy,  are  ugly  thatched  mud  cabins,  without  chimnies,  the  fmoke  ifluing 
at  a  hole  in  the  root,  or  at  the  windows.  Glafs  feems  unknown ;  and  there  is  an  air 
of  poverty  and  mifery  about  them  quite  diflbnant  to  the  general  afpeft  of  the  country. 

*  SM  eft  une  petite  viUe  au  monde  ou  I'on  goftte  h  douceur  de  la  Tie  dans  un  commerce  agreable  & 
{ur,  c'eft  Chambery. 
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Pafs  Bourgoyn,  a  large  town.  Reach  Verpiliere.  This  day's  journey  is  a  fine  ran- 
ation  of  hill  and  dale,  well  planted  with  chateaux,  and  farms  and  cottages  fpnead  about 
it.  A  mild  lovely  day  of  fun-(hine  threw  no  flight  gilding  over  the  whole.  For  ten 
or  twelve  days  paft,  they  have  had,  on  this  fide  of  the  Alps,  fine  open  warm  weather, 
with  fun-fhine  ;  but  on  the  Alps  themfelves,  and  in  the  vale  of  Lombardy,  on  the  other 
fide,  .we  were  frozen  and  buried  in  fnow.  At' Pont  Beauvoifin,  and  Bourgoyn,  our 
paflports  were  demanded  by  the  milice  bour^eoife^  but  no  where  elfe  :  they  allure  us, 
that  the  country  is  perfeftly  quiet  every  where,  and  have  no  guards  mounted  in  the 
villages — nor  any  fu^icions  of  fugitives,  as  in  the  fummer.  Not  far  from  Verpiliere, 
pafs  the  burnt  chateau  of  M.  de  Veau,  in  a  fine'fituation,  with  a  I'oble  wood  behind 
it.  Mr.  Grundy  was  here  in  Auguft,  and  it  had  then  but  lately  been  laid  in  aflies ; 
and  a  peafant  was  hanging  on  one  of  the  trees  of  the  avenue  by  the  road,  one 
among  many  who  were  feized  by  the  milice  bourgeoife  for  thi^  atrocious  a£t.  ij 
miles. 

The  27  th.  The  country  changes  at  once ;  irom  one  of  the  fined  in  France,  it  be- 
comes almoft  flat  and  fombre.  Arrive  at  Lyons,  and  there,  for  the  laft  time,  fee  the 
Alps  ;  on  the  quay  there  is  a  very  fine  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  I  had  not  feen  be- 
fore ;  leaving  Italy,  and  Savoy,  and  the  Alps,  probably  never  t6  return,  has  fomething 
of  a  melancholy  fenfation.  For  all  thofe  circumftances  which  render  that  dalfical 
country  illuftrious— the  feat  of  great  men— the  theatre  of  the  moft  diftinguiihed  ac- 
tions— the  exclufive  field  inwhich  the  elegant  and  agreeable  arts  have  loved  to  range 
•—what  country  can  be  compared  -with  Italy  ?  to  pleafe  the  eye,  to  charm  the  ear,  to 
gratify  the  enquiries  of  a  laudable  curiofity,  whither  would  you  travel  ?  In  every  bo- 
iom  whatever,  Italy  is  the  fecond  country  in  the  world— ^f  all  others,  the  fureft  proof 
that  It  is  the  firfl.  To  the  theatre ;  a  muflcal  thing,  which  called  all  Italy  by  contrafl: 
to  my  ears !  What  fluff  is  French  mufic !  the  diflortions  of  embodied  diffonance. 
The  theatre  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Nantes  ;  and  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  Bour- 

..deauxv         1 8  miles. 

The  aSth.  I  had  letters  to  Monf.  Goudard,  a  confiderable  filk  merchant,  and^ 

V  waiting  on  him  yefterday,  he  appointed  me  to  breakfaft  with  him'  this  morning.    I 

;  fried  hard  to  procure  fome  information  relative  to  the  manufa£tures  of  Lyons ;  but 

in  vain :  every  thing  wzsjelon  and  fuivant*    To  Monf.  T Abbe  Rozier,  author  of  the 

'  voluminous  didionary  of  agriculture,  in  quarto.     I  vifited  him  as  a  man  very  much 

.  extolled,  and  not  with  an  idea  of  receiving  information  in  the  plain  pra£Ucal  line^ 
which  is  the  obje£t  of  my  enquiries,  from  the  compiler  of  a  di&ionary.  When  Monf. 
Rozier  lived  at  Beziers,  he  occupied  a  confiderable  farm  ;  but,  on  becoming  the  in- 
habitant of  a  city,  he  placed  this  motto  over  his  door — Laudato  ingentia  rura^  exiguum 

.  iolitOj  which  is  but  a  bad  apology  for  no  farm  at  all.  I  made  one  or  two  efforts  to- 
wards a  little  pra£tical  converfation ;  but  he  £ew  off  from  that  centre  in  fuch  eccentric 
radii  of  fcience,  that  the  vanity  of  the  attempt  was  obvious  in  a  moment.  A  phyfician 
prefent,  remarked  to  me,  that  if -I  wanted  to  know  common  pra&ices  and  produds, 
;^  fhould  apply  to  common  farmers,  indicating  by  his  air  and  manner,  that  fuch  things 
wereb.neath  the  digni^  of  fcience.     Moiif.  TAbb^  Rozier  is,  however,  a  man  of 

Confide  able  knowledge,  though  no  farmer ;  in  thofe  purfuits,  which  he  has  cultivat- 

^ed  with  inclination,  he  isjuftly  celebrated — and  he  merits  every  eulogium,  for  having 
fet  on  foot  the  Journal  de  Phyjtque^  which,  take  it  for  all  and  all,  isbyfiir  the  he& 
journal  that  is  to  be  found  in  ilurope.  His  houfe  is  beautifully  fituated,  commanding 
a  noble  profp^^ ;  '>his  library  is  fumifhed  with  good  books.;  and  every  appearance 

jt)>Qut him.poimSiOut an eafy  fortune.    Waited  thenon  JMonf. ^e Froffard,  a  protefhtnt 

8  minifler. 
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minifter,  who,  with  great  readinefs  and  liberality,  gave  me  mu-ch  valuable  information  ; 
and,  for  my  further  inftruftion  on  points  with  which  he  was  not  equally  acquainted, 
introduced  me  to  Monf.  Roland  la  Platerie,  infpeftor  of  the  Lyons  fabrics.  Th's  gen- 
tleman had  notes  upon  many  fub-eds,  which  affbrcJed  in  interefting  converfation ; 
and,  as  he  communicated  freely,  I  had  the  pleafure  to  find,  that  1  fhould  not  quit  Kyons 
without  a  good  portion  of  the  knowledge  I  fought.  This  gentleman,  fomewhat  ad- 
vanced in  life,  has  a  young  and  beautiful  wife — the  lady  to  whom  he  addrefled  his  let- 
ters, written  in  Italy,  and  which  have  been  publifhed  in  five  or  fix  volumes.  Monf. 
Froflard  jlefiring  Monf.  de  la  Platerie  to  dine  with  him,  to  meet  me,  we  had  a  great 
deal  of  converfation  on  agriculture,  manufaftures,  and  commerce ;  and  differed  but 
little  in  our  opinions,  except  on  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and  France, 
which  that  gentleman  condemned,  as  I  thought,  unjuftly  ;  and  we  debated  the  point. 
He  warmly  contended,  that  filk  ought  to  have  been  included  as  a  benefit  to  France ;  I 
urged,  that  the  offer  was  made  to  the  French  miniftry,  and  refufed  ;  and  I  ventured  to 
fay.  that  had  it  been  accepted,  the  advantage  would  have  been  on  the  fide  of  England, 
inftead  of  France,  fuppofing,  according  to  the  vulgar  ideas,  that  the  benefit  and  the 
balance  of  trade  are  the  fame  things.  I  begged  him  to  give  me  a  reafon  for  believing 
that  France  would  buy  the  filk  of  Piedmont  and  of  China,  and  work  it  up  to  under- 
fell  England  ;  while  England  buys  the  French  cotton,  and  works  it  into  fabrics  that 
underfell  thofe  of  France,  even  under  an  accumulation  of  charges  and  duties?  We 
difcuffed  thefe,  and  fimilar  fubjefts,  with  that  fort  of  attention  and  candour  that  render 
them  interefting  to  perfons  who  love  a  liberal  converfation  upon  important  points. — 
Among  the  objefts  at  Lyons,  that  are  worthy  of  a  ftranger's  curiofity,  is  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  two  great  rivers,  Soanne  and  the  Rhone;  Lyons  woul_d  doubtlefs  be 
much  better  fituated,  if  it  were  really  at  the  junftion  ;  but  there  is  an  unoccupied  fpace 
fufficient  to  contain  a  city  half  as  large  as  Lyons  itfelf.  This  fpace  is  a  modern  embank- 
ment, that  coft  fix  millions,  and  ruined  the  undertakers.  I  prefer  even  Nantes  to 
Lyons.  When  a  city  is  built  3t  the  jundtion  of  two  great  rivers,  the  imagination  is 
apt  to  fuppofe,  that  thofe  rivers  form  a  part  of  the  magnificence  of  the  fcerf^ry.  With- 
out broad,  clean,  and  well  built  quays,  what  are  rivers  to  a  city  but  a  facility  to  carry 
coals  or  tar-barrels  ?  What,  in  point  of  beauty,  has  London  to  do  with  the  Thames, 
except  at  the  terrace  of  the  Adelphi,^  and  the  new  buildings  of  Somerfet-place,  any 
more  than  with  Fleet-ditch,  buried  as  it  is,  a  common  fliore  ?  I  know  nothing  itt 
which  our,  expedations  are  fo  horribly  difappointed  as  in  cities,  fo  very  few  are  built 
with  any  general  idea  of  beauty  or  decoration  ! 

The  29th.  Early  in  the  morning,  with  Monf.  Froffard,-  to  view  a  large  farm  near 
Lyons.  Monf.  Froffard  is  a  fteady  advocate  for  the  new  conftiiution  eftablifliing  ill 
France.  At  the  fame  time,  all  thofe  I  have  converfed  with  in  the  city,  reprefent  the 
ftate  of  the  manufafture  as  melancholy  to  the  laft  degree.  Twenty  thoufand  people 
are  fed  by  charity,  and  confequently  very  ill  fed ;  and  the  mafsof  diftrefs,  in  all  kinds, 
among  the  lower  claffes,  is  greater  than  ever  was  known — or  any  thing  of  which  they 
had  an  idea.  1  he  chief  caufe  of  the  evil  felt  here,  is  the  ftagnatibn  of  trade,  occafioned 
by  the  emigrations  of  the'  rich  from  the  kingdom,  and  the  general  want  of  confidence 
in  merchants  and  manufadurers  ;  whence,  of  courfe,  bankruptcies  are  common.  At 
a  moment  when  they  are  little  able  to  bear  additional  burthens,  they  raife  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  for  the  poor,  immenfe  fums  ;  fo  that  including  the  revenues  of  the 
hofpitals,  and  other  charitable  foundations,  there  are  n*  t  paid,  at  prefent,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  poor,  lefs  than  40,000  louis  d*or  a  year.  My  fpUow  traveller,  Mr.  Grundy, 
being  defirous  to  get  foonto  Paris,  perfu^ded  me  to  travel  with  him  in  a  poft-chaife, 
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a  mode  of  travelling  which  I  deleft,  but  the  feafon  urged  me  to  it ;  and  a  ftill  ftronger 
motive,  was  the  having  of  more  time  to  pafs  in  that  city,  for  the  fake  of  obferving  rhe 

extraordhiary  ftate  of  things of  a  King,  Queen,  and  Dauphine  of  France,  adbual 

prifoners ;  I  therefore  accepted  his  propofal,  and  we  fet  off  after  dinner  to-day.  In 
about  ten  miles  come  to  the  mountains.  The  country  dreary  ;  no  inclofures,  no  mul- 
berries, no  vines,  much  wade,  and  nothing  that  indicates  the  vicinity  of  fuch  a  city.  At 
Arnas,  fleep  at  a  comfortable  inn. 17  miles.     , 

The  30th.  Continue'early  in  the  morning  to  Tarar ;  the  mountain  of  which  name  is 
more  formidable  in  reputation  than  in  reality.  To  St.  Syphorien  the  fame  features. 
The  buildings  increafe,  both  in  number  and  goodnefs,  on  approaching  the  Seine,  which 
yse  crofled  at  Roane ;  it  is  here  a  good  river,  and  is  navigable  many  miles  higher,  and 
confequently  at  a  vaft  diftance  from  the  fea.  There  are  many  flat  bottomed  bargea  on 
it,  of  a  confiderable  fize.         50  miles. 

The  3  ill.  Another  clear,  fine,  fun-(hine  day ;  rarely  do  we  fee  any  thing  like  it  at 
this  feafon  in  England.  After  Droiturier,  the  woods  of  the  Bourbonnois  commence. 
At  St.  Gerund  le  Puy  the  country  improves,  enlivened  by  white  houfes  and  chateaux, 
and  all  continues  fine  to  Moulins.  Sought  here  my  old  friend,  Monf.  L'Abbe  Barut 
and  had  another  interview  with  Monf.  le  Marquis  Degouttes,  concerning  the  fale  of  his 
chateau  and  eftate  of  Riaux  ;  I  defired  ftill  to  have  the  refufal  of  it,  which  he  promifed 
me,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  keep  his  word*  Never  have  I  been  fo  tempted  on  any 
occafion,  as  with  the  wifli  of  poffeffing  this  agreeable  fituation,  in  one  of  the  fineft  parts 
of  France,  and  in  the  fineft  climate  of  Europe;  God  grant,  that,  fhould  he  be  pleafed 
to  protra£l  mv  life,  I  may  not,  in  a  fad  old  age,  repeilt  at  not  clofing  of  once  with  an 
offer  to  whicn  prudence  calls,  and  prejudice  only  forbids !  Heaven  fend  me  eafe  and 
tranquillity,  for  the  clofe  of  life,  be  it  pafled  either  in  Suffolk,  or  the  Bourbonnois ! 
38  riiiles. 

January  1,  1790.  Nevers  makes  a  fine  appearance,  rifing  proudly  from  the  Loire  j 
but,  on  the  firft  entrance,  it  is  like  a  thoufand  other  places.  Towns,  thus  feen,  refera- 
ble a  group  of  women,  huddled  clofe  together :  you  fee  their  nodding  plumes  and 
fparkling  gems,  till  you  fancy  that  ornament  is  the  herald  of  beauty  ;  but,  on  a  nearer 
infpedion,  the  faces  are  too  often  but  common  clay.  From  the  hill  that  defcends  to 
Pouges,  is  an  extenfive  view  to  the  north  ;  and  after  Pouilly  a  fine  fcenery,  with  the 
Loire  doubling  through  it.— —75  miles. 

The  2d.  At  Briare,  the  cansd  is  an  objed  that  announces  the  happy  effefts  of  in- 
duftry.  There  we  quit  the  Loire.  The  country  all  the  way  diverfified ;  much  of  it 
dry,  and  very  pleafant,  with  rivers,  hills,  and  woods,  but  almoft  every  where  a  poor  foiU 
Pafs  many  chateaux,  fome  of  which  are  very  good.  Sleep  at  Nemours,  where  we  meet 
with  an  inn-keeper,  who  exceeded,  in  knavery,  all  we  had  met  with,  either  in  France  or 
Italy :  for  fupper,  we  had  2L/oufe  maigrej  a  partridge  and  a  chicken  roafted,  a  plate  of 
celery,  a  fmall  cauliflower,  two  bottles  of  poor  vin  du  Pays,  and  a  deffert  of  two  bifcuits 
and  four  apples:  here  is  the  bill :— Potage  i  liv.  ic/I— Perdrix,  a  liv.  lo/I  Poulet,  2 
liv.— Celeri,  1  liv.  4/I — Chbufleur,  2  liv.— Pain  et  deflert,  2  liv.— Feu  &  apartment,  5 
liv.— Total,  19  liv.  8/1  Againft  fo  impudent  an  extortion  we  remonftrated  feverely, 
but  in  vain.  We  then  infifted  on  his  figning  the  bill,  which  after  many  evafions,  he 
did,  a  retoilc  ;  FouUiare.  But  having  been  carried  to  the  inn,  not  as  the  ftar,  but  the 
Scu  de  France,  we  fufpeded  fome  deceit ;  and  going  out  to  examine  the  premifes,  we 
found  the  fign  to  be  really  the  ecu,  and  learned,  on  enquiry,  that  his  own  name  was 
Roux,  inftead  of  Fouiliare:  he  was  not  prepared  for  this  detection,  or  for  the  execra- 
tion we  poured  oa  fuch  an  infamous  condud  :   but  he  ran  away  in  an  inflant,  and  hid 
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hlmfelf  till  we  were  pone.     In  juftice  to  the  world,  however,  fuch  a  felloW  ought  to  be 
marked  out. 60  miles. 

The  3d.^-Through  the  foreft  of  Fontaiiibleau,  to  Meluh and  Paris.  The  Gopojies  from 
Lyons  to  Paris,  making  three  hundred  Englifh  miles,  cofl:  us,  including  3  louis  for  the  hire 
of  the  poft-chaife  ^an  old  French  cabriolet  of  two  wheels)  and  the  charges  at  the  inns, 
&c.  '  5I.  Englifli ;  that  is  to  fay,  is.  per  Englifli  mile,~or  6d.  per  head.  At  Paris,  I  went 
to  my  old  quarter,  the  hotel  de  la  Rochefoucauld  ;  for  at  Lyons  I  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  duke  de  Liancourt,  who  defired  me  to  make  his  houfe  ray  home,  juft  as  in  the 
time  of  his  mother,  my  much  lamented  friend,  the  duchefs  d'EftiiTac,  who  died  while 
I  was  in  Italy.  I  found  my  friend  Lazowfki  well,  and  we  were  a  gorge  deploySe^  to 
converie  on  the  amazing  fcenes  that  have  taken  place  in  France  fince  I  left  Paris. 
46  miles. 

The  4th.  After  breakfaft,  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries,  where  there  is  the 
mod  extraordinary  fight  that  either  French  or  Englifh  eyes  could  ever  behold  at  Paris. 
The  King,  walking  with  fix  grenadiers  of  the  tnilice  bourgeoife^  with  an  officer  or  two  of 
his  houfehold,  and  a  page.  The  doors  of  the  gardens  are  kept  Ihut  in  refped  to  him, 
in  order  to  exclude  every  body  T)ut  deputies,  or  thofe  who  have  admiirion*tickets« 
When  he  entered  the  palace,  the  doors  of  the  gardens,  were  thrown  open  for  all  with-, 
out  diftinftion,  though  the  Queen  was  flill  walking  with  a  lady  of  her  court.  Shealfo 
^as  attended  fo  clofely  by  the  gardes  bourgeoifes^  that  fhe  could  not  fpeak  but  in  a  low 
voice,  without  being  heard  by  them.  A  mob  followed  her,  talking  very  loud,  and 
paying  no  other  apparent  refped  than  that  of  taking  oflf  their  hats  wherever  ffie  pafTed, 
which  was  indeed  more  than  I  expeded.  Her  Majefty  does  noLippear  to  be  in  health ;  fhe  . 
feems  to  b^  much  afFeded,  and  fliews  it  in  her  face ; .  but  the  King  is  as  plump  as  eaf^ 
can  rei.der  him.  By  his  orders,  there  is.a  little  garden  railed  off,  for  the  Dauphin  to 
amufe  himfelf  in,  and  a  fmall  room  is  built  in  it  to  retire  to  in  cafe  of  rain  ;  here  he  was 
at  work  with  his  little  hoe  and  rake,  but  not  without  a  guard  of  two  grenadiers.  He  is 
a  very  pretty  good-natured  looking  boy,  of  five  or  fix  yeai-s  old,  with  an  agreeable  coun« 
tenance ;  wherever  he  goes,  all  hats  are  taken  off  to  him,  which  I  was  glad  to  obferve. 
All  the  family  being  kept  thus  clofe  prifoners  (for  fuch  they  are  inefFeft)  aflPord,  at  firfl: 
view  a  fliocking  fpettacle ;  arid  is  really  fo,  if  the  ad  were  not  effedually  neceflary  to  ef- 
fed  the  revolution ;  this  I  conceive  to  be  impoifible  ;  but  if  it  were  neceflary,  no  one 
can  blanie  the  people  for  taking  every  meafure  pcflible  to  fecure  that  liberty  they  had 
feized  in  the  violence  of  a  revolution.  At  fuch  a  moment,  nothing  is  to  be  condemned 
but  what  endangers  the  national  freedom.  I  muft,  however,  freely  own,  that  I  have 
my  doubts  whether  this  treatment  of  the  royal  farfiily  can  be  juftly  efteemed  any  fecu- 
rity  to  liberty ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  whether  it  were  hot  a  very  dangerous  ftep,  that  ex- 
pofes  to  hazard  whatever  had  been  gained.  I  have  fpoken  with  feveral  perfons  to-day^ 
and  have  ftated  objedions  to  the  prefent  fyftem,  ftronger  even  than  they  appear  to  me, 
in  order  to  learn  their  fentiments ;  and  it  is  evident,  they  are  at  the  prefent  moment 
under  an  apprehenfion  of  an  attempt  towards  a  counter-revolution.  The  danger  of  it 
very  much,  if  not  abfolutely,  refults  from  the  violence  which  has  been  ufed  towards  the 
royal  family.  The  National  Aflembly  was,  before  that  period,  anfwerable  only  for  the 
permament  conftifutional  laws  paflfed  for  the  future :  fince  that  moment,  it  is  equally 
anfwerable  for  the  whole  condud  of  the  government  of  the  ftate,  executive  as  well  as  le- 
giflative.  '^1  his  critical  fituation  has  made  a  conftant  Ipirit  of  exertion  neceflary  amongfl 
the  Paris  militia.  I'he  great  objed  of  M.  La  Fayette,  and  the  other  military  leaders,  is 
to  improve  their  difcipline,  and  to  bring  them  into  fuch  a  form  as  to  allow  a  rational  de- 
pendence on  them,  in  cafe  of  their  being  wanted  in  the  field  j  but  fuch  is  the  fpirit  of 
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jfreedom^  that,  even  in  the  military,  there  is  fo  little  fubordination,  that  a  man  is  an  offi. 
cer  to  day,  and  in  the  ranks  to-morrow ;  a  mode  of  proceeding,  that  makes  it  the  more 
difficult  to  bring  them  to  the  point  their  leaders  fee  neceffary.  Eight  thoufand  men  in 
Paris  may  be  called  the  (landing  army,  paid  every  day  15/;  a  man  ;  in  which  number  is 
included  the  corps  of  the  French  guards  from  Verfailles,  that  deferted  to  the  people  ; 
they  have  alfo  eight  hundred  horfe,  at  an  expence  each  of  1 500  livres  (62I.  15s.  6d.)  a- 
year,  and  the  officers  have  double  the  pay  of  thofe  in  the  army. 

The  5th.  Yefterday's  addrefs  of  the  National  Affertibly  to  the  King  has  done  them 
credit  with  every  body.  I  have  heard  it  mentioned  by  people  of  very  different  opinions, 
but  all  concur  in  commending  it.  It  was  upon  the  queftion  of  naming  the  annual  fum 
which  fhould  be  granted  for  the  civil  lift.  They  determined  to  fend  a  deputation  to 
His  Majefty,  requefting  him  to  name  the  fum  himfelf,  and  praying  him  to  confult  lefs 
his  fpirit  of  oeconqmy,  than  a  fenfe  of  that  dignity  which  ought  to  environ  the  throne 
.with  a  becoming  fplendor.  Dine  with  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  at  his  apartments  in 
the  Thuilleries,  which,  on  the  removal  from  Verfailles,  were  affigned  to  him  as  grand 
maP:er  of  the  wardrobe ;  he  gives  a  great  dinner,  twice  a- week,  to  the  deputies,  at  which 
from  twenty  to  forty  are  ufually  prefent,.  Half  an  hour  after  three  was  the  hour  ap* 
pointed,  but  we  waited,  with  fome  of  the  deputies  that  had  left  the  Aflfembly,  till  feven, 
before  the  duke  and  the  reft  of  the  company ,  came. 

There  is  in  the  aflembly  at  prefent  a  writer  of  charaSer,  the  author  of  a  very  able 
book,  which  led  me  to  expeft  fomething  much  above  mediocrity  in  him ;  but  he  is 
made  of  fo  many  pretty  littlenefles,  that  I  ftared  at  him  with  amazement.  His  voice 
is  that  of  a  feminine  whifper,  as  if  his  nerves  would  not  permit  fuch  a  boifterous  exer- 
tion as  that  of  fpeaking  loud  enough  to  be  heard ;  when  he  breathies  out  his  ideas,  he^ 
/does  it  with  eyes  half  clofed ;  waves  his  head  in  circles,  as  if  his  fentiments  wei'e  to  be 
^  received  as  oracles ;  and  has  fo  much  relaxation  and  pretenfion  to  eafe  and  delicacy  of 
.manner,  with  no  perfonal  appearance  to  fecond  thefe  prettineffes,  that  I  wondered  By 
what  artificial  means  fuch  a  mafs  of  heterogeneous  parts  became  compounded.  How 
ftrange  that  we  Ihould  read  an  author's  book  with  great  pleafure ;  that  we  fliould  fay, 
this  man  has  no  fluff  in  him ;  all  is  of  confequence  j  here  is  a  charafter  uncontaminated 
with  that  rubbifh  which  we  fee  in  fo  many  other  men— and  after  this,  to  meet  the  garb 
of  fo  much  littlenefs !  ^ 

The  6th,  7th,  and  8th.  The  Duke  of  Liandourt  having  an  intention  of  taking  a  farm 
in  his  own  hands,  to  be  conducted  on  improved  principles  after  the  Englifli  manner,, 
he  defired  me  to  accompany  him  and  my  friend  Lazowfki,  to  Liancourt,  to  give  my 
opinion  of  the  lands,  and  of  the  beft  means  towards  executing  the  projeft,  which  I 
very  readily  complied  with.  I  was  here  wilnefs  to  a  fcene  which  made  me  /mile :  at 
no  great  diftance  from  the  chateau  of  Liancourt,  is  a  piece  of  wafte  land,  clofe  to  the 
road,  and  belonging  to  the  duke.  I  faw  fome  men  very  bufy  at  work  upon  it,  hedging 
it  in,  in  fmall  divifions;  levelling,  and  digging,  and  bellowing  much  labour  for  fo  poor 
a  fpot,  lafked  the  fteward  if  he  thought  that  land  worth  fuch  an  expence?  He  r^- 
p^ied,  that  the  poor  people  in  the  town,  npon  the  revolution  taking  place,  declared 
that  the  poor  were  the  nation ;  that  the  wafte  belonged  X6  the  nation ;  ^and,  proceeding 
from  theory  to  pradice,  took  poffelTion,  wkhout  any  further  authority^  and. began  to« 
cultivate  j  the  duke  not  viewing  their  induftry  with  any  difpleafure,  would  offer  no  op- 
pofition  to  it.  This  circumftance  fliews  the  univerfal  fpirit  that  19  gone  forth  ;^  and 
proves,  tliat  were  it  puflied  a  little  farther,  it  might  prove  a  ferious  matter  for  all  the 
property  in  the  kingdom.  In  this  cafe,,  however,  I  cannot  but  commend  it ;  for  if  there 
be  one  public  nuifance  greater  than  another,  it  is  a  man  preferving  the  poffei&on  of 
-:  wafte. 
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wade  land,  which  he  will  neither  cultivate  hinifelf,  nor  let  others  cultivate.'   The  mi-* 
ferable  people  die  for  want  of  bread,  in  the  fight  of  waftes  that  would  feed  thaufands. 
I  think  them  wife,  and  rational,  and  philofophical,  in  feizing  fuch  tracks :  and  I  hearti- 
ly wi(h  there  was  a  law  in  England  for  makhig  this  aftion  of  the  French  peafants  a  legal  ' 
(me  with  us. 72  miles. 

The  9th.  At  breakfaft  this  morning  in  the  Thuilleries.  Monfieur  Defmarets,  of  th,e 
Academy  of  Scien^.,  brought  a  MemoirCy  prefentee  par  la  Societe  Royale^  d^ /Agriculture^ 
aVAJfemblie  Natiowiei  on  the  means  of  improving  the  agriculture  of  France ;  in  which, 
among  other  things, 'they  rlecommend  great  attention  to  bees,  to  panification,  and  to  the 
obftetrick  art.  On  the  eftablifliment  of  a  free  and  patriotic  government,  to  which  the 
national  agriculture  might  look  for  new  and  halcyon  days,  thefe  were  objefts  doubtlefs 
of  the  firft  importance.  There  are  fome  parts  of  the  memoir  that  really  merit  atten- 
tion. Called  ontny  fellow  traveller,  Mo^.  Nicolay,  and  find  him  a  confiderable  perfon; 
a  great  hotel ;  many  fervants ;  his  father  a  marechal  of  France,  and  himfelf  firfl:  prefi- 
dent  of  a  chamber  in  .the  Parliament  of  Paris,  having  been  elected  a  deputy,  by  the  no- 
bility  of  that  city,  for  the  ftates  general,  but  declined  accepting  it;  he  has  defired  I  would 
dine  with  him  on  Sunday,  when  he  promifes  to  have  Monf.  Decretot,  the  celebrated 
.  manufadurer  and  deputy  of  Louviers.  At  the  National  AfTembly— The  Count  de 
Mirabeau,.fpeaking  upon  the  queftion  of  the  members  of  the  chamber  of  vacation,  ia 
the  parliament  of.Kennes,  was  truly  eloquent — ardent,  lively,  energetic,  and  impetuous* 
At  night  to  theafiembly  of  the  Duchefs  d'Anville;  the  Marquis  and  Madame  Condor« 
cet  there,  &c.  not  a  word  but  politics. 

The  loth.  The  chief  leaders  in  the  National  Aflembly,  are,  Target,  Chapellier,  Mi« 
rabeau,  Bemave,  Volney  the  traveller,  and,  till  the  attack  upon  the  property  of  the  cler- 
gy, TAbbe  Syeyes  \  but  he  has  been  fo  much  difguded  by  that  flep,  that  he  is  not  near 
fo  forward  as  before.  The  violent  democrats,  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  fo  much 
republican  in  principle,  that  they  do  not  admit  any  political  neceiHty  for  having  even  \ 
the  name  of  a  king^  are  called  the  enrages.  They  have  a  meeting  at  the  Jacobins,  called 
the  revolution  club,  which  afiembles  ev^ry  night,  in  the  very  room  in  which  the  famou$ 
league  was  formed,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL ;  and  they  are  fo  numerous,  that  all  ma* 
terial  bufineis  is  there  decided,  before  it  is  difcuiTed  by  the  National  Aflembly.  I  called 
this  morning  on  feveral  perfons,  all  of  whom  are  great  democrats;  and  mentioning  this 
circumftance  to  them,  as  one  which  favoured  too  much  of  a  Paris  junto  governing  the 
"kingdom,  an  idea,  which  muil,  in  the  long  run,  be  unpopular  and  hazardous ;  I  was 
anfwered,  that  the  predominancy  which  Paris  aflumed,  at  prefent,  was  abfolutely  ne^ 
ceflary  for  the  fafety  of  the  whole  nation ;  for  if  nothing  were  done,  but  by  procuring  a 
previous  common  confent,  all  great  opportunities  would  be  loft,  and  the  National  Af« 
fembly  left  conftantly  expofed  to  the  danger  of  a  counter-revolution.  They,  however, 
admitted,  that  it  did  create  great  jealojufies,  and  no  where  more  than  at  Verfailles,  where 
fome  plots  (they  added)  are,  without  doubt,  hatching  at  this  moment,  which  have  the 
King's  perfon  for  their  objed :  riots  are  frequent  there,  under  pretence  of  the  price  of  ' 
bread :  and  fuch  movements  are  certainly  very  dangerous,  for  they  cannot  exift  fo  near 
Paris,  without  the  ariftocratical  party  of  the  old  government  endeavouring  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them,  and  to  turn  them  to  a  very  different  end,Jrom  what  was,  perhaps,  ori« 
ginally  intended.  I  remarked,  in  lall  thefe  converfations,  that  the  belief  of  plo^s,  among 
the  cfifgufted  parly,  for  getting  the  King  at  liberty,  is  general ;  they  feem  almoft  per- 
fuaded,  that  the  revolution  will  not  be  abfolutely  finifhed  before  fome  fuch  attempts  i^e 
made ;  and  it  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  the  general  voice  is,  that  if  an  attempt  were  tp 
be  nude,  ia  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  the  leaft  appearance  of  fuccefs,  it  would  undoubf^ 
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edly  coft  the  King  his  life :  and  fo  changed  is  the  national  charaaer,  not  only  in  point  of 
.  aflfedion  for  the  perfon  of  their  prince,  but  alfo  in  that  foftnefs  and  humanity,  for  which 
it  has  been  fo  much  admired,  that  the  fuppofition  is  made  without  horror  or  compunc- 
tion. In  a  word,  the  prefent  devotion  to  liberty  is  a  fort  of  rage ;  it  abforbs  every  other  - 
paffion,  and  permits  no  other  objefl:  to  remain  in  view  than  what  promifes  to  confirm  it. 
Dine  with  a  large  party  at  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoxicauld*s  ;  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
all  equally  politicians ;  but  I  may  remark  another  effed  of  this  revolution,  by  no  means 
unnatural,  which  is,  that  of  leffening,  or  rather  reducing  to  nothing,  the  enormous  in- 
fluence  of  the  fex  ;  they  mixed  themfelves- before  in  every  thing,  in  order  to  govern 
every  thing  :  I  think  I  fee  an  end  to  it  very  clearly.  The  men  in  this  kingdom  were 
puppets,  moved  by  their  wires,  who,  inftead  of  giving  the  ton^  m  queftions  of  national 
debate,  muft  now  receive  it,  and  muft  be  content  to  move  in  the  political  fphere  of 
fome  celebrated  leader — that  is  to  fay,  they  are,  yi  fadt,  finking  into  what^ nature  intended 
them  for ;  they  will  become  more  amiable,  and  the  nation  better  governed. 

The  nth.  The  riots  at  Verfailles  are  faid  to  be  ferious ;  a  plot  is  talked  of,  for  eighfc 
hundred  men  to  march,  armedj  to  Paris,  at  the  inftigation  of  fomebody,  to  join  fome* 
body  ;  the  intention,  to  murder  La  Fayette,  Bailly,  and  Necker;  and  very  wild  and 
improbable  reports  are  propagated  every  moment.  They  have  been  fufBcient  to  induce . 
Monf.  La  Fayette  to  iffue,  yefterday,  an  order  concerning  the  mode  of  affembling  the 
militia,  in  cafe  of  anyfudden  alarm.  Two  pieces  of  cannoa,  and  eight  hundred  men* 
mount  gu^ard  at  the  Thuilleries  every  day.  Seefonie  royalifts  this  morning,  who  affert^ 
that  the  public  opinion  in  the  kingdom  is  changing  apace  ;  that  pity  for  the  King,  and 
difguft  at  fome  proceedings  of  the  Affembly,  have  lately  done  much :  they  iay,  that 
any  attempt  at  prefent  to  refcue  the  King  would  be  abfurd,  for  his  prefent  fituation  is 
doing  more  for  him  than  force  could  effeft,  at  this  moment,  as  the  general  feelings  of 
the  nation  are  in  his  favour.  They  have  no  fcruple  in  declaring,  that  a  well  concerted 
vigorous  effort  would  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  which  could  not  fail 
ef  bei»g  joined  by  a  great,  difgufted,  and  injured  body.  I  remarked,  that  every  honed 
man  muft  hope  no  fuch  event  would  take  place;  for  If  a  counter-revolution  ihould  be 
cffefted,  it  would  eftablifh  a  defpotifin,  much  heavier  than  ever  France  experienced. 
This  they  would  not  allow  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  believed^  that  no  government  could, 
in  future,  be  fecure,  that  did  not  grant  to  the  people  more  extenfive  rights  and  privip 
leges  than  they  poffeffed  under  the  old  one.  Dine  with^my  brother  traveller,  the  Count 
<le  Nicofay ;  among  the  company,  as  the  count  promifed  me,  was  Monf.  Decretot,  the 
celebrated  manufafturer  of  Louviers,  from  whom  I  learned  the  magnitude  of  the  dif- 
-treffes  at  prefent  in  Normandy.  The  cotton  mills  which  he  had  (hewn  me,  laft  year,  at 
Louviers,  have  ftood  flill  nine  months ;  and  fo  many  fpinning  jennies  have  beeQ  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  people,  under  the  idea  that  fuch  machines  were  contrary  to  their  interefts,. 
that  the  trade  is  in  a  deplorable  fituation.  In  the  evening,  accompanied  Monf.  LazowOd 
to  the  Italian  opera.  La  Berbiera  di  Sevsg/iay  by  Paiefello,  which  ia  one  of  the  moft  agreea- 
ble^compofitions  of  that  truly  great  matter.  Mandini  and  Raffanelli  excellent,  and  Ba- 
letti  a  fweet  voice.  There  is  no  fuch  comic  opera  ta  be  feen  in  Italy,  as  this  of  Paris^ 
and  the  houfe  is  always  full :  this  will  work  as  great  a  revolution  in  French  mufic,  as 
ever  can  be  wrought  in.  French  government.  What  will  they  think,  by  and  by,  of  LuUy 
andRameau?  And  what  a  triumph  for  the  manes  of  Jean  Jaques  I 
'  The  1 2th.  To  the  National  Affembly  :^-*a  debate  on  the  conduct  ef  the  chamber  of 
'vacation  in  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  continued.  Monf.  TAbbe  Maury,  a  zealous  roy- 
^alift,  made  a  long  and  eloquent  fpeech,  which  he  delivered  with  great  fluency  and  pre- 
dfion^  and  without  any  notes,  in  defence  ot  the  parliament :  he  replied  to  >vhat  had 
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been  tii-ged  by  the  Count  de  Mirabeau,  on  a  former  day,  and  fpok^  ftrongly  on  his  un- 
fuftifiable  call  on  the  people  of  Bretagne,  to  a  redoubtable  denombremeni.     He  faid,  that 
K  would  better  become  the  members  of  fuch  an  affembly,  to  count  their  own  principles 
and  duties,  and  the  fruits  of  their  attention,  to  the  privileges  of  the  fubjeft,  than  to  call 
for  a  denombrementy  that  would  fill  a  province  with  fire  and  bloodfhed.     He  was  inter- 
rupted by  theBoife  and  confufion  of  the  aflembly,  and  of  the  audience,  fix  feveral  times  ;^ 
but  it  had  no  efFed  on  him  ;  he  waited  calmly  tillit  fubfidcd,  and  then  proceeded,  as  if 
DO  interruption  had  been  given.     The  fpeech  was  a  very  able  one,  and  much  relifhed  by 
the  royalifts  j  but  the  enrages  condemned  ir,  as  good  for  nothing.     No  other  perfon 
fpoke  without  notes;  the  Count  de  Clermont  read  a  fpeech  that  had  feme  brilliant  paf- 
fages,  but  by  no  means  an  anfwer  to  TAbbe  Maury,  as  indeed  it  would  have  been  won- 
derful if  It  were,  being  prepared  before  he  heard  the  Abbe's  oration.     It  can  hardly  be 
conceived  how  flat  this  mode  of  debate  renders  the  tranfaftions  of  the  AfL^mbly.  Who 
would  be  in  the  gallery  of  the  Englifti  Houfe  of  Commons,  if  Mr,  Pitt  were  to  bring  a 
written  fpeech,  to  be  delivered  on  a  fubjed  on  which  Mr.  Fox  was  to  fpeak  before  him  ? 
And  in  proportion  to  its  being  uninterefting  to  the  hearer  is  another  evil,  that  of  length- 
ening their  fittings,  fince  there  are  ten  perfons  who  will  read  their  opinions,  to  one  that 
is  able  to  deliver  an  impromptu.     The  want  of  order,  and  every  kind  of  confufion,  pre- 
vails now  almoft  as  much  as  when  the  Affembly  fat  at  Verfailles.   The  interruptions  given 
are  frequent  and  long ;  and  fpeakers,  who  have  no  right,  by  the  rules  to  fpeak,  will  at- 
tempt  it.  TheCount  de  Mirabeau  prefled  to  deliver  his  opinion  after  the  Abbe  Maury ;  the 
prefident  put  it  to  the  vote,  whether  he  fhould  be  allowed  to  fpeak  a  fecond  time,  and 
the  whole  houfe  rofe  up  to  negative  it ;  fo  that  the  firft  orator  of  the  Affembly  has  not 
the  influence  even  to  be  heard  to  explain— we  have  no  conception  of  fuch  rules ;  and 
yet  their  great  number  mud  make  this  neceflary.     I  forgot  to  obferve,  that  there  is  a, 
gallery  at  each  end  of  the  faloon,  which  is  open  to  all  the  world  ;  and  fide  ones  for  ad- 
niiffion  of  the  friends  of  the  members  by  tickets :  the  audience  in  thefe  galleries  are  very 
noify  :  they  clap,  when  any  thing  pleafes  them,  and  they  have  been  known  to  hifs  ;  an 
indecorum  which  is  utterly  deftruftive  of  freedom  of  debate,     I  left  the  houfe  before 
the  whole  was  finiflied,  and  repaired  to  the  Duke  of  Liancourt^s  apartments  in  the 
Thuilleries,  to  dine  with  his  cuftomary  party  of  deputies  j  Meff.  Chapellier  and  De-- 
meufniers  were  there,  who  had  both  been  prefidents,  and  are  ftill  members  of  coiifidcr- 
able  diftindlion  ;  M.  Volney,  the  celebrated  traveller,  alfo  was  prefent ;  the  Prince  de 
Poix,  the  Count  de  Montmorenci,  &c.     On  our  waiting  for  the  Duke  of  I  iancourt, 
who  did  not  arrive  till  half  after  feven,  with  the  greatell  part  of  the  company,  the  con* 
verfation  almoft  entirely  turned  upon  a  ftrong  fufpicion  entertained  of  the  Englifh  hav- 
ing made  a  remittance  for  the  purpofe  of  embroiling  matters  in  the  kingdom.     The 
Count  de  Thiard,  cordon  blue,  who  commands  in  Bretagne,  fimply  ftat^d  the  fafl:,  that 
fome  regiments  at  Breft  had  been  regular  in  their  conduft,  and  as  much  to  bedepended- 
on  as  any  in  the  fervice ;  but  that,  of  a  fudden,  money  had  found  its  way  among  the 
men  in  confiderable  fums,  and  from  that  time  their  behaviour  was  changed.     One  of 
the  deputies  demanding  at  what  period,  he  was  anfwered  *  ;  on  which  he  immediately 
obferved,  that  it  followed  the  remittance  of  1,100,000  livres  (48,1231.)  from  England, 
that  had  occafioned  fo  much  conjefture  and  converfation.     This  remittance  which  had 
been  particularly  enquired  into,  was  fo  myfterious  and  obfcure,  that  the  naked  tad  only 
could  be  difcovered ;  but  every  perfon  prefent  aflerted  the  truth  of  it.     Other  gentle- 
men united  the  two  fads,  and  were  ready  to  fuppofe  them  conneded..    1  remarked^, 
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that  if  England  had  really  interfered,  which  appeared  to  me  incredible,  it  was  to  be 
prefumed,  that  it  would  have  been  either  in  the  line  of  her  fuppofed  intereft,  or  in  that 
,  of  the  King's  fuppofed  inclination  ;  that  thefe  happened  to  be  exaQly  the  fame,  and  if 
money  were  remitted  from  that  kingdom,  moft  afluredly  it  would  be  to  fupport  the  fall- 
ing interefl:  of  the  crown,  and  by  no  means  to  detach  from  it  any  force  whatever ;  in 
'  fuch  a  cafe  remittance  from  England  might  go  to  Metz,  for  keeping  troops  to  their 
duty,  but  would  never  be  fent  to  Breft  to  corrupt  them,  the  idea  of  which  was  grofsly 
abfurd.  All  feemed  inclined  to  admit  thejuftnefs  of  this  remark,  but  they  adhered  to 
the  two  feds,  in  whatever  manner  they  might,  or  might  not,  be  connefted.  At  this 
dinner,  according  to  cuftom,  moft  of  the  deputies,  Specially  the  younger  ones,  were 
dreffed  au  polijfon^  many  of  them  without  powder  in  their  hair,  and  fome  in  boots  ;  not 
above  four  or  five  were  neatly  dreffed.  How  times  are  changed  !  When  they  had  no- 
thing  better  to  attend  to,  the  fefhionable  Parifians  were  corredhiefs  ilfelf,  in  all  that  per- 
tained  to  the  toilette^  and  were,  therefore,  thought  a  frivolous  people ;  but  now  they  have 
fomething  of -more  importance  than  dreJs  to  occupy  them ;  and  the  light  airy  character 
that  was  ufually  given  them,  will  have  no  foundation  in  truth.  Every  thing  in  this  world 
depends  on  government. 

The  13th.  A  great  commotion  among  the  populace  late  laft  night,  which  is  faid  to 
have  arifen  on  two  accounts — one  to  get  at  the  Baron  de  Befneval,  who  is  in  prifon,  in 
order  to  hang  him  ;  the  other  to  demand  bread  at  of.  the  pound.  They  eat  it  at  pre- 
fent  at  the  rate  of  twentytwo  millions  a-year  cheaper  than  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  and 
yet  they  demand  a  farther  reduSion.  However,  the  current  difcourfe  is,  that  Favras, 
an  adventurer  alfo  in  prifon,  muft  be  hanged  to  fatisfy  the  people ;  for  as  to  Befneval, 
the  Rwifs  cantons  have  remonftrated  fo  firmly,  that  they  will  not  dare  to  execute  him. 
Tlarly  in  the  morning,  the  guards  were  doubled,  ^nd  eight  thoufand  horfe  and  foot  are 
now  patrolling  the  ftreets..  The  report  of  plots,  to  carry  off  the  King,  is  in  the  mouth 
"  of  every  one ;  and  it  is  faid,  thefe  movements  of  the  people,  as  well  as  thofe  at  Ver- 
failles,  are  not  what  they  appear  to  be,  mere  mobs,  but  inftigated  by  the  ariftocrats; 
and  if  permitted  to  rife  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  entangle  the  Paris  militia,  will  prove  the 
part  only  of  a  confpii^cy  againft  the  new  government.  That  they  have  reafon  to  be 
alert  is  undoubted  ;  for  though  there  fhould  aftually  be  no  plots  in  exiftence,  yet  there 
is"  fo  great  a  temptation  to  them,  and  fuch  a  probability  of  their  being  formed,  that 
fupinenefs  would  probably  create  them.  I  have  met  with  the.  lieutenant-colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  horfe,  who  is  come  from  his  quarters,  and  who  afferts,  that  his  whole  regi- 
ment, officers  and  men,  are  now  at  the  King's  devotion^  and  would  march  wherever  he 
called,  and  would  execute  whatever  he  ordered,  Dot  contrary  to  their  ancient  feelings ; 
but  that  they  would  not  have  been  inclined  to  be  fo  obedient  before  he  was  brought  to 
Paris;  and  from  the  converfation  he  has  had  with  the  officers  of  other  regiments,  he . 
believes  that  the  fame  fpirit  pervades  their  corps  alfo.  If  any  ferious  plans  have  been 
laid  for  a  counter-revolution,  or  for  carrying  off  the  King,  and  their  execution  has  been, 
or  fhall  be  prevented,  pofterity  will  be  much  more  fikely  to  have  information  of  it  than 
this  age.  Certajnly  the  eyes  of  all  the  fovereigns,  and  of  all  the  great  nobility  in  Eu* 
rope,  are  on  the  French  revolution ;  they  look  with  amazement,  and  even  with  terror, 
upon  a  fituaiion  which  may  poffibly  be  hereafter  their  own  cafe ;  and  they  muft  ex* 
peft,  with  anxiety,  that  fome  attempts  will  be  made  to  reverfe  an  example,  that  will 
Bot  want  copies,  whenever  the  period  is  favourable  to  make  them.  Dine  at  the  Palais 
'  Royal,  with  a  feleft  party;  politicians  they  muft  be,  if  they  are  Frenchmen.  The 
queftion  was  difcuffed.  Are  the  plots  and  confpiracies  of  which  we  hear  fo  much  at 
lirefent,  real,  or  are  they  invented  by  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  to  keep  up  the 
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fpirits  of  the  miUtia,  in  order  to  enable  themfelves  to  fecure  the  government  on  its  new 
foundation  irreverfibly  ? 
The  14th.  Plots  !  plots! — the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  lafl:  night,  took  two  hundred 
•  prifoners  in  the  Champs  Elyfees^  out  of  eleven  hundred  that  were  collefted.  They  had 
powder  and  ball  but  no  mufquets.  Who  ?  and  what  are  they  ?  is  the  quefUon ;  but' 
an  anfwer  is  not  fo  eafily  to  be  had.  Brigands^  according  to  fome  accounts,  that 
have  coUefted  in  Paris  for  no  good  purpofe ;  people  from  Verfailles  by  others ;  Ger- 
mans by  a  third ;  but  every  one 'would  make  you  believe,  they  are  an  appendix  to  a 
plot  laid  for  a  counter-revolution.  Reports  are  fo  various  and  contradictory,  that  no 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  them  ;  nor  credit  given  to  one-tenth  of  what  is  afferted. 
It  is  Angular,  and  has  been  much  commented  on,  that  I^a  Fayette  would  not  truft  his>^ 
ftanding  troops,  as  they  may  be  called,  that  is  the  eight  thoufand  regularly  paid,  and  of 
whom  the  French  guards  form  a  confiderable  portion,  but  he  took,  for  the  expedition, 
the  bourgeoife  only ;  which  has  elated  the  latter  as  much  as  it  has  difgufted  the  former. 
The  moment  feems  big  with  events ;  there  is  an  anxiety,  an  expeftation,  an  uncertainty,, 
and  fufpence  that  is  vifible  in  every  eye  one  meets ;  and  even  the  bed  informed  people, 
and  the  leaft  liable  to  be  led  away  by  popular  reports,  are  nbt  a  little  alarfned  at  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  fome  unknown  attempt  that  may  be  made  to  refcue  the  King,  and  over- 
turn  the  National  Affembly.  Many  perfons  are  of  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  take  the  King,  Queen,  and  Dauphin  away,  without  endangering  them,  for  which- 
attempt  the  Thuilleries  is  particularly  well  fituated,  provided  a  body  of  troops^  of  fuf-  ' 
fieient  force,  were  in  readinefs  to  receive  them.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  there  would  be  a  civil 
war,  which,  perhaps^,  would  end  in  defpotifm,  whatever  party  came  off  viftorious ;  con- 
fequently  fuch  an  attempt,  or  plan,  could  not  originate  in  any  bofom  from  true  patrio- 
tifm.  If  I  have^a  fair  opportunity  to  pafe  much  of  my  time  in  good  company  at  Paris, 
I  have  alfo  no  fmall  trouble  in  turning  over  books,  MSS.  and  papers,  which  I  cannot 
fee  in. England  :  this  employs  many  hours  a  day,  with  what  I  borrow  from  the  night, 
in  making  notes.  I  have  procured  alio  fome  public  records,  the  copying  of  which 
demands  time.  He  who  wiffies  to  give  a  good  account  of  fuch  a  lungdom  as  France, 
mud  be  indefatigable  in  the  fearch  of  materials ;  ior  let  him  coUedt  with  all  the  care 
poffible;  yet  when  he  comes  to  fit  down  coolly  to  the  examination  and  arrangement,  wilL 
find,  that  much  has  been  put  into  his  hands,  of  no  reid  confequence^  and  more,  poffi- 
bly,  that  is  abfolutely  ufelefs. 

The  15th.  To  the  Palais  Royal,  to  view  the  piftures  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whi<^ 
I  had  tried  once  or  twice  before  to  do  in  vain.     The  colleftion  is  known  to  be  very 
irich  in  pieces  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemifh  mafters ;  fome  Hniflied  with  all  the  exquifite 
attention  which  that  fchool  gave  to  minute  expreilion.    Bat  it  is  a  genre  little  intereft- 
ing,  when  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  artifts  are  at  hand :  of  thefe  the  coUeftion  is  • 
one  of  the  firft  in  the  world :  Raphael,  Hanibal  Carracci,  Titian,  Dominichino,-  Cor- 
ipeggio,  and  Paul  Veronefe.     The  firft  pitlure  in  the  coUeftioh,  and  one  of  the  fiheft 
t:hat  ever  came  from  the  eafel,  is  that  of  the  three  Maries,  and  the  dead  Chrift,  by  ,H.- 
darracciV  the  powers  of  expreffion  cannot  go  further.     There  is  the  St.  John  of  Ra- 
phael, the  fame  pidure  as  thofe  of  Florence  and  Bologna ;.  and  an  inimitable  Virgin  and 
Clhild,  by  the  fame  great  matter.     A  Venus  bathing,  and  a  Magdalen,  by  Titian.     Lu* 
<:retia,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto.     Leda,  by  Paul  Veronefe,  and  alfo  by  Tintoretto.     Mars  • 
3md  Venus,  and  feveral  others,  by  Paul  Veronefe.     The  naked  figure  of  a  woman,  b]^' 
Sonieu,  a  French  painter,now  living,  a  pleafing  piece.     Some  noble  pictures,  by  Poul'- 
£n  and  Le  Seur.     The  apartments  muft  difappoint  every  one :— I  did  not  fee  one  good 
loom,  and  ail  inferior  to  the  rank  and  immenfe  fortune  of  the  pofleflbr,  certainly  the 
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firft  fubjf  9:  in  Europe.  Dine  at  the  Duke  of  Liancourt's  :  anK)ng  the  company  was 
Monf.  de  Bouganville,  the  celebrated  circumnavi^^ator,  agreeable  as  well  as  lenfible; 
the  Count  de  Caftellane,  and  the  Count  de  Montmorenci,  two  young  logiflators,  as  en- 
rages as  if  their  names  were  only  Bemave  or  Rabeau,  In  fome  allulions  to  the  confti- 
tution  of  England,  I  found  they  hold  it  very  cheap,  in  regard  to  poliiical  liberty.  The 
ideas  of  ihe  moment,  relative  to  plots  and  confpiracies,  were  difcuflcd,  but  they  feemed 
very  generally  to  agree,  that,  however  the  conllitution  might,  by  fuch  means,  be  de- 
layed, it  was  now  abfolutely  impoffible  to  prevent  its  taking  place.  At  night  to  the 
national  circus,  as  it  is  called,  at  the  Palais  Royal,  a  building  in  the  gardens,  or  area  of 
that  palace,  the  moft  whimfical  and  expenfive  folly  that  is  eafily  to  be  imagined  :  it  is 
a  large  ball  room,  funk  half  its  height-  under  ground  ;  and,  as  if  this  circumftance  were 
not  fufEciently  adapted  to  make  it  damp  enough,  a  garden  is  planted  on  the  roof,  and 
a  river  is  made  to  flow  around  it,  which,  with  the  addition  of  fome  fpirring  Jets  d'eati^ 
have  undoubtedly  made  it  a  delicious  place,  for  a  winter's  entertainment.  The  expence 
of  this  gew-gaw  building,  the  projeft  of  fome  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  friends,  1  fup- 
pofe,  and  executed  at  his  expence,  would  have  eflabliflied  an  Englifti  farm,  with  all  its 
principles,  buildings,  live  (lock,  tools,  and  crops,  on  a  fcale  that  would  have  done  ho- 
nour to  the  firft  fovereign  of  Europe ;  for  it  would  have  converted  five  thoufand  arpents 
of  defert  into  a  garden.  As  to  the  refult  of  the  mode  that  has  been  purfued,  of  invert- 
ing fuch  a  capital,  I  know  no  epithet  equal  to  its  merits.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  concert, 
ball,  coffee,  and  billiard  room,  with  (hops,  &c.  defigned  to  be  fomething  in  the  ftyleof 
the  amufements  of  our  Pantheon.  There  were  mufic  and  finging  lo  night,  but  the 
room  being  almoft  empty,  it  was,  on  the  whole,  equally  cold  znAfombre. 

The  1 6th.  The  idea  of  plots  and  confpiracies  has  come  to  fuch  a  height  as  greatly  to 
alarm  the  leaders  of  the  revolution.  The  difguft  that  fpreads  every  day  at  their  tranf- 
aftions,  arifes  more  from  the  King's  fituation  than  from  any  other  circumllance.  They 
-cannot,  after  the  fcenes  that  have  pafTed,  venture  to  fet  him  at  liberty  before  the  confti- 
tution  is  fini(hed  :  and  they  dread,  at  the  fame  time,  a  change  working  in  his  favour  in 
the  p  .inds  of  the  people :  in  this  dilemma,  a  plan  is  laid  for  perfua,ding  his  Majelly  to 
go  fuddenly  to  the  National  AflTembly,  and,  in  a  fpeech,  to  declare  himfelf  perfeSly 
fatibfied  with  their  proceedings,  and  to  confider  himfelf  as  at  the  head  of  the  revolution, 
in  terms  fo  couched  as  to  take  away  all  idea  or  pretence  of  his  being  in  a  (late -of  con- 
finement or  coercion.  This  is  at  prefent  a  favourite  plan  ;  the  only  difficulty  will  be, 
to  perfuade  the  King  to  take  a  ftep  that  will  apparently  preclude  him  from  whatever- 
turitor  advantage  the  general  feeling  of  the  provinces  may  work  in  his  favour;  for, 
after  fuch  a  meal'ure,  he  will  have  reafon  to  expe£k  that  his  friends  will  fecond  the  views 
of  the  democratical  party,  from  an  abfolute  defpair  of  any  other  principles  becoming 
efficient.  It  is  thought  probable,  that  this  fcheme  will  be  brought  about ;  and  (hould 
it  be  accomplifhed,  it  will  do  more  to  eafe  their  apprehenfions  of  any  attempts  than  any 
other  plan.  I  have  been  among  the  bookfellers,  with  a  catalogue  in  hand  to  collect 
publications,  which,  unfortunately  for  my  purfe,  I  find  I  murt  have  on  various  topics, 
that  coiicem  the  prefent  ftate  of  France.  -Thefe  are  now  every  day  fo  numerous,  ef- 
pecially  on  the  fubjeds  of  commerct-,  colonies,  finances,  taxation,  dejicit^  &c.  not  to 
fpeak  of  the  fubjeft  immediately  of  the  revolution  itfelf,  that  it  demands  many  hours 
every  day  to  leflfen  the  number  to  be  bought,  by  reading  pen  in  hand.  The  collection 
the  Duke  of  Liancourt  has  made  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  revolution,  at 
the  firft  meeting  of  the  notables,  is  prodigious,  and  has  coft  many  hundred  louis  d'or.  It 
is  uncommonly  complete,  and  will  hereafter  be  of  the  greateft  value  to  confult  on  abun- 
dance of  curious  queftions* 
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The  17th.  The  plan  I  mentioned  yefterday,  that  was  propofed  to  the  King,  was  urged 
in  vain :  his  Majefty  received  the  propofition  in  fuch  a  manner  as  does  not  leave  any 
great  hope  of  the  fcheme  being  executed ;  but  the  Marquis  la  Fayette  is  fo  (Irenuous 
for  its  being  brought  about,  that  it  will  not  yet  be  abandoned  j  but  propofed  again  at  a 
more  favourable  moment.  The  royalifts,  who  know  of  this  plan,  (for  the  public  have 
it  not)  are  delighted  at  the  chance  of  its  failing.  The  refufal  is  attributed  to  the  Queen. 
Another  circumftance,  which  gives  great  difquiet  at  prefent  to  the  leaders  of  the  revo- 
lution, is  the  account  daily  received  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  diftrefs,  and 
even  ftarving  condition  of  manufafturers,  artifts,  and  failors,  which  grows  more  and 
more  ferious,  and  mud  make  the  idea  of  an  attempt  to  overturn  the  revolution  fo  much 
the  more  alarming  and  dangerous.  The  only  branch  of  induffry  in  the  kingdom,  that 
remains  flouriihing,  is  the  trade  to  the  fugar-colonies;  and  the  fcheme  of  emancipating 
the  negroes,  or  at  leaft  of  putting  an  end  to  importing  them,  which  they  borrowed 
from  England,  has  thrown  Nantes,  Havre,  Marfeilles,  Bourdeaux,  and  all  other  places 
conneded  fecondarily  with  that  commerce,  into  the  utmolt  agitation.  The  Count  de 
Mirabeau  fays  publicly,  that  he  is  fure  of  carrying  the  vote  to  put  an  end  to  negro 
flavery — it  is  very  much  the  converfation  at  prefent,  and  principally  amongfl  the  leaders, 
who  fay,  that  as  the  revolution  was  founded  on  philofophy,  and  fupported  by  meta- 
phyfics,  fuch  a  plan  cannot  but  be  congenial.  But  furely  trade  depends  on  praftice 
much  more  than  on  theory ;  and  the  planters  and  merchants,  who  come  to  Paris  to  op- 
pofe  the  fcheme,  are  better  prepared  to  Ih'ew  the  importance  of  their  commerce,  than 
to  reafon  philofophically  on  the  demerits  of  flavery.  Many  publications  have  appeared 
onthefubjeft — fome  deferving  attention. 

The  1 8th.  At  the  Duke  of  Liancourt's  dinner,  to-day,  meet  the  Marquis  de  Cafaux, 
the  author  of  the  mechanifm  of  fodeties  j  notwithftanding  all  the  warmth,  and  even  fire 
of  argument,  and  vivacity  of  manner  and  compofition  for  which  his  writings  are  re* 
iharkable,  he  is  perfedly  mild  and  placid  in  converfation,  with  little  of  that  effervef« 
cence  one  would  look  for  from  his  books.  There  was  a  remarkable  affertion  made  to- 
day, at  table,  by  the  Count  de  Marguerite,  before  near  thirty  deputies ;  fpeaking  of  the 
determination  on  the  Toulon  bufinefs,  he  faid,  it  was  openly  fupported  by  deputies, 
under  the  avowal  that  more  infurreftions  were  neceffary.  I  looked  round  the  table, 
expefting  fome  decifive  anfwer  to  be  given  to  this,  and  was  amazed  to  find  that  no  one 
replied  a  word.  Monf.  Volney,  the  traveller,  after  a  paufe  of  fome  minutes,  declared 
that  he  thought  the  people  of  Toulon  had  afted  right,  and  were  juftifiable  in  what  they 
had  done.  The  hiftory  of  this  Toulon  bufinefs  is  known  to  all  the  world.  This  Count 
de  Marguerite  has  a  teti  dure  and  a  fteady  conduft  —it  may  be  believed  that  he  is  not 
an  enrage.  At  dinner,  M.  Blin,  deputy  from  Nantes,  mentioning  the  condud  of  the 
revolution  club  at  the  Jacobins^  faid,  we  have  given  you  a  good  prefident ;  and  then 
afked  the  count  why  he  did  not  come  among  them  ?  He  anfwered,  Je  me  irouve  heu- 
reux  en  verite  de  n* avoir  jamais  ete  d^ aucune  focietS politique  farticuliere  ;  je  penfe  que  mes 
fmStionsfont  publiques^  et  qu^elles  peuvent  aifimentfe  rempUrfans  ajfociations  particulieres. 
He  got  no  reply  nere.  At  night,  Monf.  Decretot,^  and  Monf.  Blin,  carried  me  to  the 
fevolution  club  at  the  Jacobins;  the  room  where  they  afiemble,  is  that  in  which  the 
£imous  league  was  figned,  as  it  has  been  obferved  above.  There  were  above  one  hun- 
dred deputies  prefent,  with  a  prefident  in  the  chair ;  I  was  handed  to  him,  and  an- 
nounced as  the  author  of  the  Aritbmetique  Politique  ;  the  prefident  (landing  up,  repeated 

my  name  to  the  company,  and  demanded  if  there  were  any  objeftions None }  and 

this  is  all  the  ceremony,  not  merely  of  an  introdudion,  but  an  eledion:  for  I  was 
told,  that  now  I  was  empowered  to  be  prefent  when  I  plcafed,  being  a  foreigner.   Ten 
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or  a  dozen  oih^r  eledlions  were  made.  In  this  cli\b,  the  bufinefs  that  is  to  be  brought 
into  the  National  Aflembly  is  regularly  debated  5  the  motions  are  read,  that  are  in- 
tended to  be  made  there,  and  rejedted  or  corredled  and  approved.  When  thefe  have 
been  fully  agreed  to,  the  whole  party  are  engaged  to  fupport  them.  Plans  of  condud  - 
are  there  determined ;  proper  perfons  nominated  for  being  of  committees,  and  prefi- 
dents  of  the  Aflembly  named.  And  I  may  add,  that  fuch  is  the  majority  of  numbers, 
that  whatever  paffes  in  this  club,  is  almoft  fure  to  pafs  in  the  Aflembly.  In  the 
evening  at  the  Duchefs  d'Anville's,  in  whofe  houfe  I  never  failed  of  fpending  my  time 
agreeably. 

One  of  the  moft  amufmg  circumftances  of  travelling  into  other  countries,  is  the  op- 
portunity of  remarking  the  difference  of  cuftoms  amongft  different  nations  in  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  life.     In  the  art  of  living,  the  French  have  generally  been  eileemed 
by  the  reft  of  Europe  to  have  made  the  greateft  proficiency,  and  their  maimt  rs  have 
been  accordingly  more  imitated,  and  their  cuftoms  more  adopted  than  thofe  of  any 
other  nation.     Of  their  cookery,  there  is  but  one  opinion ;  for  every  man  in  Europe, 
that  can  afford  a  great  table,  either  keeps  a  French  cook,  or  one  inflruded  in  'he  fame 
manner.     That  it  is  far  beyond  our  own,  I  have  no  doubt  in  affrting.     We  have  about 
half  a  dozen  real  Englifti  difhes,  that  exceed  any  thing,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  met  with 
in  France;  by  Englifli  diflies  I  mean,  a  turbot  and  lobfter  fauce— ham  and  chicken  — 
turtle— a  haundi  of  venifon — ^a  turkey  and  oyfters — and  after  thef.^  thtre  is  aji  end  of 
an  Erglifli  table.     It  is  an  idle  prejudice  to  clafs  roaft  beef  among  them ;  for  there  is 
not  better  beef  in  the  world  than  at  Paris.      Large  handfome  pieces  were  almoft  con- 
ftantly  on  the  confiderable  tables  I  have  dined  at.     The  variety  given  by  their  cooks,  to 
the  fame  thing,  is  aftonifliing;    they  drefs  an  hundred  difhes  in  an  hundred  different 
ways,  and  moft  of  them  excellent ;    and  all  forts  of  vegetables  have  a  favourinefs  and 
flavour,  from  rich  fauces,  that  are  abfolutely  wanted  to  our  greens  boiled  in  water* 
This  variety  is  not  ftriking,  in  the  comparifon  of  a  great  table  in  France  with  another 
in  England  ;  but  it  is  manifeft,  in  an  inftant,  between  the  tables  of  a  French  and  Englifli 
family  of  fmall  fortune.     The  Englifli  dinner,  of  a  joint  of  meat  and  a  pudding,  as  it  is 
^  called,  or  pot  luck^  with  a  neighbour,  is  bad  luck  in  England }    the  fame  fortune  in 
France,  gives,  by  means  o£  cookery  only,  at  leaft  four  difties  to  one  among  us,  and 
fpreads  a  fmall  table  incomparably  better.     A  regular  defert  with  us  is  expeded  at  a 
coiifiderable  table  only,  or  at  a  moderate  one,  when  a  formal  entertainment  is  given  ; 
in  France  it  is  as  eflential  to  the  fmalleft  dinner  as  to  the  largeft  ;  if  it  confift  of  a  bunch 
of  dried  grapes  only,  or  an  apple,  it  will  be  as  regularly  ferved  as  the  foup.      I  have 
met  with  perfons  in  England,  whq  imagine  the  fobrlety  of  a  French  table  carried  to 
fuch  a  length,  that  one  or  two  glaffes  of  wine  are  all  that  a  man  can  getat  dinner ;  this 
is  an  error :   your  fervant  mixes  the  wine  and  water  in  what  proportion  you  pleafe  ; 
and  large  bowls  of  clean  gjafles  are  fet  before  the  mafter  of  the  houfe,  and  fome  friends 
of  the  family,  at  diflferent  parts  of  the  table,  for  ferving  the  richer  and  rarer  forts  of  . 
wines,  which  are  drunk  in  this  manner  freely  enough.     The  whole  nation  arc  fcrupu- , 
loufly  neat  in  refufiiig  to  drink  out  of  glafles  ufed  by  other  people.     At  the  houfe  of  a  ; 
carpenter  or  blackfmith,  a  tumbler  is  fet  to  every  cover.     This  refults  from  the  com* 
mon  beverage  being  wine  and  water ;  but  if  at  a  large  table^  as  in  England,  there  were 
porter,  beer,  cyder,  and  p^rfy,  it  would  be  impoflible  for  three  or  four  tumblers  or  gob- 
lets to  ftand  by^every  plate.;  and  equally  fo  for  the  fervants  to  keep  fuch  a  number 
feparate  and  diftinft.     In  table-linen,  they  are,  I  think,  cleaner  and  wifer  than  the  Eng- 
lifh ;  that  the  change  may  be  inceflant,  it  is  every  where  coarfe.     The  idea  of  dinhig  . 
without  a  napkin  Teems  ridiculous  to  a  Frenchman,  but  in  England  we  dine  at  the  tables  . 
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ftf  people  of  tolerable  fortune,  without  them.     A  journeyman  carpenter  in  France  has 
his  napkin  as  regularjy  as  his  fork;   and  at  an  inn,  the jf/Ie  always  lays  a  clean  one  to 
every  cover  that  is  fpread  in  the  kitchen,  for  the  loweft  order  of  pedeftrian  travellers. 
The  expence  of  linen  in  England  is  enormous,  from  its  fincnefs ;  furely  a  great  change 
of  that  which  is  coarfe,  would  be  much  more  rational.     In  point  of  cleanlinefs,  I  think 
the  merit  of  the  two  nations  is  divided ;   the  French  are  cleaner  in  their  perfons,  and 
the  Englifh  in  their  houfes ;  I  fpeak  of  the  mafs  of  the  people,  and  not  of  individuals 
of  confiderable  fortune.  A  bidet  in  France  is  as  univerfally  in  every  apartment,  as  a  ba- 
fon  to  wafh  your  hands,  which  is  a  trait  of  perfonal  cleanlinefs  I  wifli  more  common  in 
England ;  on  the  other  hand  their  neceflary  houfes  are  temples  of  abomination  ;  and 
the  pra6)ice  of  fpitting  about  a  room,  which  is  amongft  the  higheft  as  well  the  loweft 
ranks,  is  deteftable  ;  I  have  feen  a  gentleman  fpit  fo  near  the  clothes  of  a  duchefs,  that 
I  have  flared  at  his  unconcern.  ,  In  every  thing  that  concerns  the  ftables,  the  Englifh 
far  exceed  the  French ;  horfes,  grooms,  harnefs,  and  change  of  equipage ;  in  the  pro- 
vinces  you  fee  cabriolets  of  the  laft  century ;  an  Englifliman,  however  fmall  his  fortune 
may  be,  will  not  be  feen  in  a  carriage  of  the  fafhion  of  forty  years  paft ;  if  he  cannot 
have  another,  he  will  walk  on  foot.     It  is  not  true  that  there  are  no  complete  equipages 
at  Paris,  I  have  feen  many ;  the  carriage,  horfes,  hamefs,  and  attendance,  without  fault 
or  blemifli ;— but  the  number  is  certainly  very  much  inferior  to  what  are  feen  at  Lon- 
don.    Englifh  horfes,  grooms,  and  carriages,  have  been  of  late  years  largely  imported. 
In  all  the  articles  of  fitting  up  and  furnifhing  houfes,  including  thofe  of  all  ranks  in  the 
eflimate,  the  Englifh  have  made  advances  far  beyond  their  neighbours.     Mahogany  is 
fcarce  in  France,  but  the  ufe  of  it  is  profufe  in  England.     Some  of  the  hotels  in  Paris 
are  immenfe  in  fize,  from  a  circumftance  which  would  give  me  a  good  opinion  of  the 
people,  if  nothing  elfe  did,  which  is  the  great  mixture  of  families.     When  the  eldefl  fon 
marries,  he  brings  his  wife  home  to  the  houie  of  his  father,  where  there  is  an  apartment 
provided  for  them ;  and  if  a  daughter  do  not  wed  an  eldefl  fon,  her  hufband  is  alfo  re- 
ceived into  the  family,  in  the  fame  way,  which  makes  a  joyous  number  at  every  table. 
This  cannot  altogether  be  attributed  to  ceconomical  motives,  though  they  certainly  in- 
fluence in  many  cafes,  becaufe  it  is  found  in  families  pofTefling  the  firft  properties  in  the 
kingdom.     It  does  with  French  manners  and  cufloms,  but  in  England  it  is  fure  to  fail^ 
and  equally  fo  amongfl  all  ranks  of  people :  may  we  not  conjefture,  with  a  great  pro-, 
bability  of  truth,  that  the  nation  in  which  it  fucceeds  is  therefore  better  tempered  ?  No- 
thing  but  good  humour  can  render  fuch  a  jumble  of  families  agreeable,  or  even  tolera* 
ble.     In  drefs  they  have  given  the  ion  to  all  Europe  for  more  than  a  century ;  but  this 
is  not  among  any  but  the  highefl  rank  an  objeft  of  fuch  expence  as  in  England,  where 
the  mafs  of  mankind  wear  much  better  things  (to  ufe  the  language  of  common  conver- 
fation)  than  in  France  :  this  ftruck  rae  more  amongft  ladies  who,  on  an  average  of  all 
ranks,  do  not  drefs  at  one  half  of  the  expence  of  Englifh  women.  Volatility  and  change* 
ablenefs  are  attributed  to  the  French  as  national  charafteriftics, — but  in  the  cafe  of  drefs . 
with  the  grolTeft  exaggeration.     Fafhions  change  with  ten  times  more  rapidity  in  Eng- 
land, in  form,  colour,  and  affemblage ;  the  viciffitudes  of  evrry  part  of  drels  are  fantaftic 
with  us :  I  fee  little  of  this  in  France ;  and  to  inflance  the  mode  of  dreffing  the  gentle- 
men's hair,  while  it  has  been  varied  five  times  at  London,  it  has  remained  the  fame  at 
Paris.     Nothing  contributes  more  to  mike  them  a  happy  people,  than  the  chearful  pli- 
ancy of  difpofition  with  which  they  adapt  themfelves  to  the  circumftances  of  life  :  this 
they  poffefe  much  more  than  the  high  and  volatile  fpirits  which  have  been  attributed  to 
tliem ;  one  excellent  confequence  is,  a  greater  exemption  from  the  extravagance  of  liv- 
ing beyond  their  fortunes,  than  is  met  with  in  England.  In  the  higheft  ranks  of  lift,  there  ' 
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are  inftanccs  \n  all  countries ;  but  where  one  |;pntleman  of  fmall  property,  in  Ae  pro- 
vinces of  France  runs  out  his  fortune,  there  are  ten  fuch  in  England  that  do  it.  In 
the  blended  idea  I  had  formed  of  the  French  charafter  from  reading,  I  am  difappolnted 
as  to  three  circumftarices,  which  I  expected  to  find  predominant.  On  comparifon  with 
the  EiigHfh,  1  looked  for  great  talkativenefs,  volatile  fpirits,  and  univerfal  politenefs.  I 
thinkj  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  not  fo  talkative  as  the  Englifli ;  have  not  equally 
good  fpirits,  and  are  not  a  jot  more  polite :  nor  do  I  fpeak  of  certain  claffes  of  people, 
but  of  the  general  mafs.  I  think  them,  however,  incomparably  better  tempered  ;  and 
I  propofe  it  as  a  queftion,  whethv  r  good  temper  be  not  more  reafonably  expeded  under 
an  arbitrary,  than  under  a  fr-jf  government. 

The  19th.  My  laft  day  in  Paris,  and,  therefore,  employed  in  waiting  on  my  friends, 
to  take  leave  ;  amongft  uho:n,  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  holds  the  firft  place;  a  noble- 
man, to  whofe  uninterrnptcU,  polite,  and  friendly  offices  I  owe  the  agreeable  and  happjr 
hours  which  I  have  paffed  at  Paris,  and  whofe  kindnefs  continued  fo  much,  to  the  laft, 
as  to  require  a  promifc,  that  if  I  fhould  return  to  t  ranee,  his  houfe,  either  in  town  or 
country,  (hould  be  my  home.  I  (hall  not  omit  obferving,  that  his  conduct  in  the  revo- 
lution has  been  direft  and' manly  from  the  very  beginning;  his  rank,  family,  fortune, 
and  fituation  at  court,  all  united  to  make  him  one  of  the  firft  lubjefts  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  upon  public  afFairs  being  fufficiently  embroiled,  to  make  affemblies  of  the  nobility 
neceffary,  his  determined  refolution  to  render  himfelf  mafter  of  "the  great  queftions 
which  were  then  in  debate,  was  feconded  by  that  attention  and  application  which  were 
requifite  in  a  period,  when  none  but  men  of  bufmefs  could  be  of  importance  in  the 
ftate^  From  the  firft  alTembling  of  the  States  (General,  he  refolved  to  take  the  party  of 
freedom ;  and  would  have  joined  the  tirrs  at  firft,  if  the  orders  of  his  conftituents  had 
not  prevented  it ;  he  defired  them,  however,  either  to  confent  to  that  ftep  or  to  eleft 
another  reprefentative ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  with  equal  liberality,  he  declared,  that  if 
ever  the  duty  he  owed  his  country  became  incompatible  with  his  office  at  court,  he 
would  refign  it ;  an  aft  that  was  not  only  unneceffary,  but  would  have  been  abfurd, 
after  the  King  himfelf  had  become  a  party  in  the  revolution.  By  efpoufing  the  popular 
caufe,  he  aded  conformably  to  the  principles  of  all  his  anceftors,  who  in  the  civil  wars 
and  confufions  of  the  preceding  centuries,  uniformly  oppofed  the  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  the  court.  The  decinve  fteps  which  this  nobleman  took  at  Verfailles,  in  advifing 
the  King,  &c.  &c.  are  known  to  all  the  world.  -  He  is,  undoubtedly  to  be  efteemed  one 
of  thofe  who  have  had  a  principal  fhare  in  the  revolution,  but  he  has  been  invariably 
guided  by  conftitutional  irjotives ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  he  has  been  as  much  averfe  from 
unneceffary  violence  and  fanguinary  meafures,  as  thofe  who  were  tlie  moft  attached  to. 
the  ancient  government.  With  my  excellent  friend  Lazowfki,  I  fpent  my  laft  evening; 
he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  me  to  refide  upon  a  farm  in  France,  and  I  enticing  him  to 
quit  French  buftle  for  Englifli  tranquillity. 

The  2oth' — 25th.  By  the  diligence  to  London,  where  I  arrived  the  25th  ;  though  in 
the  mort  commodious  fear,  yet  languifliing  for  a  horfe,  which,  after  all,  affords  the  beft 
means  of  travelling.  Palling  from  the  firft  company  of  Paris  to  the  rabble  which  one 
fometimes  meets  in  dilige  ces,  is  contraft Sufficient, — but  the  idea  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land, to  my  family  and  friends,  made  all  things  appear  fmooth, — —272  miles. 

liie  30th.  To  Bradfield  ;  and  here  terminate,  1  hope,  my  travels.  After  having  fur- 
veyed  the  agriculture  and  p  litical  refources  of  England  and  Ireland,  to  do  the  fame 
with  France,  was  certainly  a  great  objeft,  the  importance  of  which  animated  me  to  the 
attempt :  and  however  pleafing  it  may  be  to  hope  for  the  ability  of  giving  a  better  ac- 
count of  the  agriculture  of  France  than  has  ever  been  laid  before  the  public^  yet  the . 
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greateft  fatisfa<Stion  I  feel,  at  prefent,  is  the  profpeft  of  remaining,  for  the  future,  on  a 
farm,  in  that  calm  and  undiilurbed  retirement,  which  is  fuitable  to  my  fortune,  and 
which,  I  truft,  will  be  agreeable  to  my  difpofition. 72  miles. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

Chap.  L— 0/*  the  Extent  of  France. 

THE  circumftances  which  are  moft  apt  to  command  the  attention  of  mankind, 
for  giving  importance  to  a  country,  are  really  valuable  no  farther  than  as  they  con- 
tribute to  the  eafe  and  profperity  of  the  inhabitants.  Thus  the  extent  of  a  kingdom 
is  of  no  other  confequence  than  affording  nourilhment  for  a  people  too  numerous  to 
be  reafonably  apprehenfive  of  foreign  conqueft.  When  a  territory  is  much  more  con- 
fierable  than  for  this  purpofe,  it  tends  to  infpire  ambitious  projefts  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  that  govern,  which  have  proved,  perhaps,  more  difaftrous:than  the  deficiency  of 
power  that  endangers  the  national  defence.  Francev  under  Lewis  XIV.  was  a  re- 
markable inftance  of  this  faft.  The  fituation  to  which  the  ambition  of  that  prince  had. 
reduced  her  immenfe  territory,  was  hardly  preferable  to  that  of  Holland,  in  1672/^ 
whofe  misfortunes,  flowed  from  the  fame  origin.  Of  the  two  extremes,  France  has 
undoubtedly  more  to  apprehend  from  the  ambition  of  her  own  rulers,  than  from  that 
of  any  neighbour.  Authorities  vary  confiderably  b  defcriting  the  extent  of  this  fine 
kingdom.  The  Marechal  de  Vauban  makes  it  30,000  leagues^  or  140,940,000  ar- 
pents ;  Voltaire  130,000,000  arpents*— The  accuracy  of  round  numbers  is  always  to  be 
doubted.  Templeman  gives  it  an  extent  of  138,83.7  fquare  geographical  miles,  of  fixty 
to  a  degree ;  a  meafurement,  which  renders  his  tables  abfolutely  ufelefs  for  any  pur* 
pofe,  but  that  of  comparing  one  country  with  another,  a  degree  being  fixty-nine  miles 
and  a  half,  which  makes  it  1  j  9,220,8741?^^  acres.-^Pauaon  reduces  his  meafure  ta 
French  arpents,  and  makes  the  number  1 07,*^  90,000.  The  Encyclopaedia,  article  Ftance^ 
afligns  100,000,000  of  arpents  as  the  contents;,  and  obfervee,  that,  by  Caflini*s  niaps^ 
the  amount  is  125,000,000.  A  late  author  *  calculates  it  at  105,000,000  :  and  ano* 
Aer  t  at  135,600,000.  None  of  thefe  accounts  feem  fufficiently  accurate  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  giving  a  corred  idea.  The  authority  on  which  I  am  inclined  moil  to  rely  if. 
that  of  M.  Necker|,  who  calculates  it  (without  Corfica)  at  26,951  leagues  fquare,  of 
2^82y  toifes;  this,  I  find,  amounts  to  156,024,213  arpents  of  Paris,  or  » 31,722,295 
Englifli  acres.  Paufton,  by  covering  his  map  with  fhot  to  every  indenture  of  outline, 
with  the  greateft  care,  found  the  kingdom  to  contain  1033021,840  arpents,  each  of 
too  perch,  at  22  feet  the  perch,  or  1 3444^  toifes  fquare  to  the  arpent  j  inftead  of  which 
the  arpent  of  Paris  contains  but  900  toifes:— this  meafurement  makes  81,687,0 16. 
Engliih  acre.'^^. — Notwirhftanuing  the  credit  ufually  given  to  this  writer -for  hia  accuracy^ 
I  muft  here  rejed  his  aut!  ■  ^rity  in  favour  of  that  of  M.  Necker.  Paufton's  calculation^ 
which  gives  >^  1,687,016  Engliih  acres  to  France,  affigns  by  the  fame  rule  to  England 
44,47^,3151!;  yet.  Templeman*s  furvey,  at  60  miles  to  a  degree,  and  therefore 
confefieuiy  below  the  truth,  makes  it  3i,64&)000,  which,  at  69i  to  a  degree,  are 

*  L'linpdt  Abonne,  410    i   89  f  Apologie  fu-  PEdi£i  de  Nantes.  t  Oeimrtt,  4tOi  p.  ^26. 

I  1  have  madcthifr  reditdion,  by  Tiiluii)^{»  with  Paudon   thr>  Freflch  aq>ent  at  t«00CM>ji  aad  tin:  bngHfli 
0.7^^29.  \  ihat  is  30,669^360  arpents  royale,  of  22  t«et  to  the^erdu  * 

41,463,264^^ 
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42,463,2641-4- J  a  greater  difference  than  is  found  between  them  in  eftimating  the  fur- 
face  ot  France,  which,  by  Paufton,  is  made  81,587,016  Englifh  acres,  with  a  general 
admiffion  of  about  a  million  more;  and  by  Templeman,  88,855,680;  or  at  69},  is 
119,220,874^-^1.  ^  . 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  reconciling  thefe  contrary  accounts.  I  (hall  therefore  adopt, 
with  the  author  of  the  Credit  Nationale  ♦,  the  eftimation  of  M.  Necker,  which  fuppofes 
156,024,1 13  arpents  of  Paris,  or  131,722,295  Englifli  acres. 

For  a  comparifon  of  the  French  and  Englifli  dominions,  I  muft  for  the  latter  adopt 
Templeman's  meafurement,  who  gives  to 


England,  49^450  fquare  miles. 

Scotland,  27,794 

Ireland,  27,457 


France,  * 38,837  fquare  miles. 


104,701 
Calculated  at  60  to  a  degree ;  but  at  69 1  thefe  numbers  become, 

Sq.  miles.  Acres.  Sq.  miles.  Acres. 

England,       66,348      -      42,463,264        Fjrancej^     .  186,282     •      119,220,874. 
Scotland,       37,292      -      23,867,016 
Ireland,'        36,840      -      ^h577y^i^ 

140,480  89,907,910 

Hence  it  appears,  that  France,  according  to  thefe  proportions,  contains  29,312,964 
^cres  more  than  the  three  Britifli  kingdoms  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  as  the  extent 
iof  France  is  taken  from  the  more  modem  atid  correal  authorities,  whence  M%  Necker 
deduced  his  meafurement  at  131,722,295  Englifli  acres,  which  is  confequently  much 
:more  exa^t  than  that  of  Templeman  ;  fo  it  is  equally  fair  to  fuppofe,  that  the  latter  is 
as  much  below  the  fad  in  the  contents  of  our  iflands,  as  he  was  in  thofe  of  France* 
Correded  by  this  rule,  the  areas  will  be 


England  t,  46,9 1 5,»933  t  ^c^^* 

Scotland,  26,369,695 

Ireland,  26,049,961 


France,  J  3 1  >72  ^>^95  acres. 


99»33S»S89 
Thefe  numbers,  I  am  upon  the  whole  incbned  to  believe,  are  as  near  to  the  truth  as 

may  reafonably  be  expeded  from  calculations,  when  the  data  are  not  abfolutely  cor- 

red. 

Chap.  1L— Cy  the  Soil^  and  Face  of  the  Country. 

.  THE  modem  French  geographers,  in  a  branch  of  that  fcience,  to  which  they  have 
properly  given  the  epithet  phyficalj  have  divided  the  kingdom  into  what  they  call  baffim^^ 
that  is  to  fay,  into  feveral  great  plains,  through  which  flow  the  principal  rivers,  and 
which  are  formed  of  feveral  ridges  of  mountains,  either  origina/j  or  as  they  term  it,  of 
granite,  or  fecondary  of  calcareous  and  other  materials.     Of  thefe  bq^ns  the  chief 

*  Monf.  Jorr^,  8vo.  1789.  He  calculates  on  27,000  leagues,  at  228a  toifes«  5786  arpents  of  Parb 
in  4  league  i  or  in  France  156,22;, 7 20  arpents.     P.  95. 

f  It  may  be  rtmarked,  that  Dr.  Grew  calcukted  the  real  contents  of  England  and  Wales  at  469C809OO0 
acres.  PiUofifhiciU  TranfaSiohij  No  330,  p.  266.  Which  feems  a  confirmatioB  that  we  arc  not  rar  from  die 
truth.  ^  £qttil  to  73^306  fq.uare  miles. 
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are,  i.  Of  the  Loire  and  all  the  rivers  that  fall  into  it.  2.  Of  the  Seine  and  its  branches. 
3.  Of  the  Garonne.  4.  Of  the  Rhone  and  Soane.  ^  There  are  Kkewife  feme  fmaller 
ones,  but  of  much  lefs  account.  The  reader  who  wifhes  to  confult  the  detail  of  thefe, 
may  turato  the  Journal  Pbyfique^  torn.  30.  for  a  memoir  by  M.  la  Metherie. 

In  refpeft  to  the  geoponic  diyifion  of  the  foils  of  the  kingdom,  the  rich  calcareous  ^ 

plain  of  the  north-eaftern  quarter  firft  calls  for  our  attention.  I  croffed  this  in  fevefal 
diredions,  and  from  the  obfervations  I  made,  the  following  are  the  limits  I  would  aflign 
to  it.  On  the  coad  it  may  be  faid  to  extend  from  Dunkirk  to  Carentan  in  Normandy, 
for  the  northern  promontory  of  that  province,  which  projefts  into  the  lea  at  Cherbourg, 
&c.  is  of  a  difiFerent  foil.  In  M.  la  Metherie*s  map  is  marked  a  ridge  of  granite  moun- 
tains in  this  promontory ;  I  Ihould  remark,  that  I  faw  nothing  in  that  country  which  de- 
ferves  the  name  of  a  mountain,  any  more  than  at  Alen9on ;  merely  hills,  and  ihofe  not 
confiderable  ones.  1  may  terminate  the  rich  track  at  Carentan,  as  thence  to  Goutances 
the  land  is  chiefly  poor  and  ftony,  and  holds,  with  many  variations,  quite  to  Bred.  In 
the  line  a  Utt'e  to  the  S-  of  the  coaft,  before  Caen,  is  feen  the  firft  confiderable  change 
of  foil  from  Calais  y  it  there  becomes  a  red  ftone  bralh  ;  this  rich  traft  is  here,  there- 
fore, narrow.  On  re-entering  Normandy  on  the  fide  of  Alen9on,  from  Anjou  and » 
Maine,  I  firft  met  with  the  rich  loams  on  a  calcareous  bottom  at  Beaumont ;  at  Alen9on 
there  is  a  noble  foil,  which  I  then  loft  no  more  in  advancing  northwards.  In  another 
line  I  entered  this  rich  diilritl  about  ten  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Tours.  The  hills  on  the 
Loire,  though  aU'calcareous  that  1  noticed,  are  not  all  rich,  though  on  fome  the  foil  is 
deep  and  good.  Direftly  to  the  fouth  of  Orleans  begins  the  miferable  Sologne,Avhich, 
though  on  a  calcareous  bottom  of  mail,  is  too  poor  to  be  included  in  the  preient  diftrift* 
From  Orleans  to  Paris,  and  alio  Fontainbleau,  no  exceptions  are  to  be  made,  but  la 
the  fmall  fpace  of  poor  fand  ftone  in  the  royal  foreft  of  the  latter  town.  In  a  fourth 
direftion  this  diftrift  is  entered,  but  not  fo  decifively  as  in  the  preceding  cafes,  a  few 
miles  to  the  fouth  of  Nemours.  At  Croifiere  the  firft  chalk  is  vifible  to  the  traveller. 
Advancing  to  the  N.  E.  very  good  land  is  found  near  Nangis,  and  then  bearing  N.  I  en- 
tered the  fertile  plain  of  Brie.  Some  of  the  vales  through  which  the  Mame  flows  are 
rich  and  what  I  faw  calcareous ;  but  the  hills  are  poor.  The  plain  of  Rheims  may  be 
.  claffed  in  tl^e  prefent  diftrift,  but  at  Soiflbns  and  thence  due  N.  all  is  excellent.  Thefe  - 
limits  inclofe  one  of  the  fineft  territories  that  I  fuppofe  is  to  be  found  in  Europe.  From 
Dunkirk  to  Nemours  is  not  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  a  right  line. 
From  Soiflbns  to  Carentan  is  another  right  Kne  of  about  two  hundred  miles.  From  Eu, 
on  the  Norman  coaft,  to  Chartres  is  one  hundred  miles ;  and  though  the  breadth  of  this 
"*rich  diftrict  at  Caen,  Bayeux,  &c.  is  not  confiderable,  yet  the  whole  will  be  found  to 
contain  not  a  trifling  proportion  of  the  whole  kingdom.  This  noble  territory  includes 
the  deep,  level,  and  fertile  plain  of  Flanders,  and  part  of  Artois,  than  which  a  richer  foil 
can  hardly  be  defired  to  repay  the  induftry  of  mankind ;  two,  three,  and  even  four  feet 
deep  of  moift  and  putrid,  but  friable  and  mellow  loam,  more  inclining  to  clay  than  fand, 
on  a  calcareous  bottom,  and  from  its  marine  origin  ;^for  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  \vhole  plain  of  Flanders  and  Holland  has  been  covered  by  the  fea,  long  fince 
our  globe  has  taken  its  prefent  appearance)  abounding  with  particles  that  add  to  the 
common  fertility^  refulting  from  fuch  compounds  found  in  other  fiiuations.  The  putri- 
dity of  the  humus  in  Flanders  and  its  pofition,  being  a  dead  level,  are  the  principal  cir- 
cumftances  that  diftinguifti  it  from  the  better-foils  of  the  reQ:  of  this  fertile  part  of  Eu- 
rope. Every  ftep  of  the  way  from  the  very  ga«^e  of  Paris  to  near  Soiflbns,  and  thence 
to  Cambray^  with  but  Uttje  variation  of  feme  inferior  hills  of  fmall  extenr,-  is  a  Tandy 
loam  of  an  admirable  textur?,  and  commonly  of  confidei:able  depth.     Aboiit  MeUux  it 
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is  to  be  ranked  among  the  fineft  in  the  world  ;  they  call  it  bkaunemeau— it  tends  much 
towards  an  impalpable  powder,  which  betrays  few  figns  of  fand,  even  when,  to  the  eye, 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  fandy  loam.  It  is  of  an  admirable  texture  and  friability. 
Monf.  Gibert  informed  me.,  that  it  is  of  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet  where  his.  well  is 
digged,  and  under  it  a  ftratum  of  white  marl,  found  under  the  whole  country,  at  differ- 
eni  depths.  This  marl  has  the  appearance  of  a  confoHdated  parte.  The  line  through 
Picardy  is  inferior,  yet,  for  the  moft  part,  excellent.  But  all  the  arable  part  of  Norman- 
dy, which  is  within  thefe  limits,  is  of  the  fame  rich  friable  fandy  loam,  to  a  great  depth  j 
that  from  Bernay  to  Elboeuf  can  fcarcely  be  exceeded ;  four  to  five  feet  deep  of  a  reddilh 
brown  loam  on  a  chalk  bottom,  and  without  a  ftone. .  As  to  the  pailures  of  the  fame 
province,  we  have,  I  believe,  nothing  either  in  Engh'  >d  or  Ireland  equal  to  them  ;  I  hold 
the  vale  of  Limerick  to  be  inferior.  The  famous  Pays  de  Beauce,  wiiich  1  croffed  be* 
tween  Arpajon  and  Orleans,  refembles  the  vales  of  Meaux  and  Seiilis;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  general,  fo  deep  as  the  former.  The  limits  I  have  traced  are  thofe  of  great  fer- 
tility ;  but  the  calcareous  diftrift,  and  even  of  chalk,  is  much  more  extenfive.  To  the 
E.  it  reaches  acrofs  Champagne  •,  a  ftrong  change,  not  having  occurred  to  me  till  about 
St.  Menehould.  From  Metz  to  Nancy  all  is  calcareous,  but  not  chalk.  Lime-ftone 
land  I  found  plentifully  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Alface ;  and  from  Befort  acrofs  Tranche 
Compte  to  Dole,  all  the  ftones  I  tried,  and  many  from  quarries  were  calcareous.  Im- 
menfe  diftricts  in  Dauphine  and  Provence,  &c.  &c.  are  the  fame ;  I  (hall  therefore  only 
obferve,  that  I  remarked  the  chalk  country  to  extend  E.  to  about  St.  Menehould,  and 
S.  to  Nemours  .and  Montargis*  in  one  line.  In  another,  that  all  of  tne  Angoumois 
which  I  faw  is  the  fame ;  much  in  Poitou,  and  through  Tourain  to  the  Loire*  Had  I 
penetrated  more  to  the  W.  I  fliould  probably  have  found  the  chalk  of  Angoumois,  and 
that  of  the  Loire  to  be  connefted  uninterruptedly.  Moft  of  the  courfe  of  the  Loire  is, 
I  believe,  chalk,  and  the  whole  of  it  calcareous.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  chaik  coun- 
try  of  France' is  of  very  confiderable  extent ;  not  lefsthan  two  hundred  miles  E.  and  W. 
and  about  as  much,  but  more  irregularly,  N.  and  S.  and  comprifes,  by  far,  the  richeft' 
and  moft  fertile  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

The  next  confiderable  diftridt,  for  fertility,  is  that  which  I  may  call,  withoutjmpropri- 
ety,  the  plain  of  the  Garonne.  Paffing  to  the  S.  from  Limofin,  it  is  entered  about  Creif- 
feniac,  with  the  province  of  Quercy,  and  improves  all  the  way  to  Montauban  and  Tou- 
loufe,  where  it  is  one  of  the  fineft  levels  of  fertile  foilthat  can  any  where  be  feen.  It' 
continues,  but  not  equally  fruitful,  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  St.  Gaudents,  &c, 
very  even  to  the  eye,  when  viewed  from  the  promenade  at  Montauban,  which  commands 
one  of  the  richeft,  as  well  as  magnificent  profpefts,  to  be  met  with  in  France.  Thiis 
plain  I  found,  however^  to  be  much  indented  and  irregular ;  for  to  the  W.  of  Auch,  and 
all  beyond  it  to  Bayonne,  is  too  inferior  to  be  admitted  ;  and  to  the  E.  Mirepoix,  Pa- 
tniers,  and  Carcgflbnue  are  among  the  hills,  and  all  the  way  from  Agen  to  Bourdeaux, 
though  the  river  flows  through  one  of  the  richeft  vallies  that  is  to  be  feen  in  the  world, 
yet  the  breadth  appeared  to  be  every  where  inconfiderable.  Through  all  this  plain, 
wherever  the  foil  is  found  excellent,  it  confifts  ufually  of  a  deep  mellow  friable  fandy 
loam,  with  moifture  fufficient  for  theprodudion  of  any  thing ;  much  of  it  is  calcareous* 
White  lime-ftone  and  white  chalky  loams  are  found  about  Cahors,  &c.  and  white  loams 
more  tenacious  near  Montauban.  At  Tonnaiice,  on  the  Garonne,  they  are  red,  and 
apparently  as  good  at  ten  feet  deep  as  on  the  furface; 

*  I  believe  miich  further :  and  there  is  the  more  reafoa  to  thihk  lb,  bccaufe  Mr.  Townfhcdd  found  that 
is  aoothcr  rotdil  reached  toAoxcre,  where  he  loft  it.    J^wmty  fhrwgh  Sfm»,  vol.  i.  p.  46* 
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^  In  travelling  froiA  Narbonne  to  Bczlers,  Pezenas,  Montpellier,  and  Nifines,  every  one 
I  converfed  with  reprefeated  that  vale  as  the  mod  fruitful  in  France.  Olives  and  mxxU 
berries,  as  well  as  vines,  render  it  very  produftive ;  but  in  point  of  foil  (the  only  cir- 
cumftance  I  confider  at  prefent,)  much  the  greater  part  of  it  is  inferior  to /all  I  have 
named.  The  Bas  Poitou,  as  l.was  informed  Uy  a  perfon  who  refides  in  it,  is  of  a  fer- 
tility that  deferves  to  be  claffed  with  the  richcft  foils  of  France,  extending  eighteen 
leagues  by  12,  or  216  fquare  leagues,  which,  at  5,786  arpents  per  league,  are  24.0,776 
arpents.  ioo,oco  arpents  of  rich  marflies  have  been  drained  there*.  Being  alfoin- 
formed  at  Nantes,  that  there  was  a  very  rich  track  to  the  S.  of  the  Loire,  in  the  quarter 
of  Bourgneuf  and  Macheoul,  I  have  extended  the  region  of  good  land  to  that  river,  as 
feen  in  the  annexed  map.  ^ 

Tho  narrow  plain  of  Alface,  the  whole  fertile  part  of  which  hardly  exceeds  the  furface 
of  one  thoufand  fquare  miles,  muft  be  claffed  among  the  richeft  foils  of  France.  It  re- 
fembles  Flanders. a  good  deal,  though  inferior  to  that  province.  It  confifts  of  a  deep 
rich  fandy  loam,  both  moift  and  friable,  equal  to  the  large  produftion  of  all  forts  of 
crops.  A  more  celebrated  di'lrifl:  is  the  Liraagne  of  Auvergne,  a  flat  and  qhiefly  a  calca- 
reous vale,  furrounded  by  great  ranges  of  volcanic  mountains.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
fined  foils  in  the  world.  It  commences  at  Riom ;  the  plain  there  is  of  a  beautifal  dead 
level  of  white  calcareous  loam,  the  whole  furface  of  which  is  a  real  marl,  btlt  fo  mixed 
with  /jumus  as  to  be  of  prime  fertility.  The  French  naturalifts,  that  have  examined  it, 
affert  the  depth  to  be  twenty  feet  of  beds  of  earth,  formed  of  the  ruins  of  what  they  ftyle 
the  primitive  Tgranite)  and  volcanized  mountains.  At  Iffoire,  Dr.  Bres  fhewing  me 
his  farm,  in  an  inferior  part  of  the  Limagne  (fot  the  bed  of  it  reaches  no  farther  than 
from  Riom  to  Vaires,  which  is  fcarcely  more  than  twenty  miles),  made  me  obferve, 
that  the.river  had,  in 'all  probability,  formed  the  whole  plain,  as  it  was  adding  rapidly  to 
his  land,  and  had  given  him  a  depth  very  perceptible  in  a  few  years,  having  buried  the 
gravelly  ftiingle  of  its  bed,  by  dcpofuing  a  rich  furface  of  fandy  mud.  The  vale  here, 
on  the  banks,  is  feven  or  eight  feet  deep  of  rich  brown  fandy  loam.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  philofophers  who  contend  for  the  whole  having  been  a  lake.  The  mountains 
that  furround  this  vale  are  various.  The  white  argillaceous  done,  in  the  hills  between 
Riom  and  Clermont,  is  calcareous.  The  volcanic  mountains  are  found  to  be  better 
than  the  others,  except  in  the  cafe  of  tufa  ot  cinders,  which  are  fo  burnt  as  to  be  good 
fpr  n9thing.  The  calcareous  and  clayey  ones  good,  and  the  bafaltes  decompofed  and 
become  clay  excellent.  Their  bafe  is  commonly  granite.  The  calcareous  fandy  dones, 
and  the  argillaceous  calcareous  earths  are  heaped  on  them  by  the  aftion  of  volcanoes,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  the  French  philofophers.  The  fertility  that  refults  from  the 
volcanic  origin  pf  mountains,  has  been  often  remarked,  and  efpecially  in  the  cafe  of 
iEtna  ;  the  fame  faft  appeared  in  many  trafts  of  country  as  I  paffed  from  Le  Puy  to 
Monielimart,  where  many  confiderable  mountains  are  covered  with  beautiful  chefnuts, 
and  various  articles  of  cultivation,  which  in  didrids  not  volcanic  are  wade,  or  in  a  great 
m&fure  ufelefs. 

Ih'^ve  now  noticed  all  the  didrifts  of  France,  which,  to  my  knowledge,  are  of  any 
remarkable  fertility :  they  amounr,  as  it  will  be  diown  more  particularly  in  another 
place,  to  above  twenty  eight  millions  of  Englifti  acres. 

Of  the  other  provinces,  Bretagne  is  generally  gravel,  or  gravelly  fand,  commonly 
deep,  and  on  a  gravelly  bottom,  of  an  inferior  and  barren  nature,  but  in  many  places 
on  fand  done  rock.     I  tried  various  fpecimens,  but  found  none  calcareous ;  and  having 
>  .    • 

*  Dcs  Canaux  ie  Navlg^  par  M.  dela  Laade^  P-  39<* 
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feen  a  (hip  at  Morlaix  unloadmg  lime-ftone  from  Normandy,  I  may  conclude^  that  the 
faft  does  not  contradict  the  conclufion  which  I  drew  from  the  eye.  All  that  I  faw  in 
the  two  provinces  of  Anjou  and  Maine  are  gravel,  fand,  or  ftone — generally  a  loamy 
fand  or  gravel ;  fome  imperfeft  fchiftus  on  a  bottom  of  rock  j  and  much  that  would  in 
the  weft  of  England  be  called  a  ftone  brafh,  and  that  would  do  excellently  well  for  tur* 
nips :  they  have  the  friability,  but  want  the  putrid  moifture  and  fertile  particles  of  the 
better  loams.  Immenfe  tracks,  in  both  thefe  provinces,  are  wafte,  under  ling,  fern, 
furze,  &c.  but  the  foil  of  thefe  does  not  vary  from  the  cultivated  parts,  and,  with  culti* 
vation,  would  be  equally  good,  Touraine  is  better ;  it  contains  feme  confiderable  dif- 
trids,  efpecially  to  the  fouth  of  the  Loire,  where  you  find  good  mixed  fandy  and  gra- 
velly loams  on  a  calcareous  bottom ;  confiderable  tracks  in  the  northern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince are  no  better  than  Anjou  and  Maine;  and,  like  them,  it  is  not  without  its  heaths 
and  waftes.  Sologne  is  one  of  the  pooreft  and  moft  unimproved  provinces  of  the  king* 
dom,  and  one  of  the  moft  (ingular  countries  I  have  feen.  It  is  flat,  confifting  of  a  poor 
fand  or  gravel,  every  where  on  a  clay  or  marl  bottom,  retentive  of  water  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  every  ditch  and  hold  was  full  of  it :  the  improvement  of  fuch  a  country  is  fo 
obvioufly  effedted  on  the  eafieft  principles,  that  it  is  a  fatire  on  the  French  government, 
and  on  the  individuals  who  are  owners  or  occupiers  of  eftates  in  this  province,  to  fee  it 
remain  in  fueh  a  miferable  condition.  Berry  is  much  better,  though  both  fandy  and 
gravelly  ;  but  good  loams,  and  fome  deep,  are  not  wanted  in  fome  diftridls,  as  that  of 
Chateauroux,  on  quarries,  and  near  Vatan  on  calcareous  ones.  La  Marche  andLimofin 
confift  of  friable  fandy  loams;  fome  on  granite,  and  others  on  a  calcareous  bottom.  There 
are  t rafts  in  thefe  provinces  tha^  are  very  fertile ;  and  I  faw  none  that  (hould  be  ef« 
teemed  fteril.  Of  the  granite  they  diftinguifli  two  forts ;  one  hard,  and  full  of  mica- 
ceous particles ;  the  grain  rather  coarfe,  with  but  little  quartz,  hardening  in  the  air  in 
maffes,  but  becoming  a  powder  when  reduced  tofmall  pieces ;— this  is  ufed  for  building. 
The  other  fort  is  in  horizontal  ft  rata,  mixed  with  great  quantities  of  fpar,  ufed  chiefly 
for  mending  roads,  which  h  does  in  the  moft  incomparable  manner.  I  was  aflured  at 
Limoges,  that,  on  the  hard  granite,  there  grow  neither  wheat,  vines,  nor  chefnuts ;  but 
upon  the  other  kind,  thole  plants  thrive  well :  I  remarked,  that  this  granite  and  chef- 
nuts  appeared  together  on  entering  Limofin  ;  and  that,  in  the  road  to  Touloufe,  there 
i«  about  a  league  of  hard  granite  without  that  tree.  The  rule,  however,  is  not  general ; 
.  for  fo  near  as  to  the  S.  of  Souilac,  chefnuts  are  on  a  calcareous  foil.  Poitou  confifts  of 
two  divifions,  the  upper  and  the  lower ;  the  laft  of  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
much  richer  country,  efpecially  the  grafs  lands  on  the  coaft.  The  foil  of  the  upper  di- 
vifion  is  generally  a  thin  loam,  on  an  imperfect  quarry  bottom— a  fort  of  ftone-braffi; 
in  fome  trafts  calcareous :  it  muft  be  elteemed  a  poor  foil,  though  admirably  adapted  to 
various  articles  of  cultivation.  1  have  already  obferved,  that  all  I  faw  of  Angoumois  is 
chalk,  and  much  of  it  thin  and  poor.  Thofe  pans  of  Guienne  and  Gafcbign,  not  in- 
diided  in  the  rich  vale  of  the  Garonne,  of  which  I  have  already  fpoken,  mult  be  confi- 
dered  in  refpeft  of  foil  as  poor.  The  landes  (heaths  of  Bourdeaux,)  though  neither  un- 
produdtive,  nor  unimproveable,  are  in  their  prefent  ftate  to  be  claffed  amongft  the  worft 
foiKs  of  France.  I  have  been  aflured,  that  they  contain  two  hundred  leagues  fquare  ; 
and  the  roots  of  the  Pyrenees  are  covered  with  immenfe  waftes,  which  demand  much 
hiduftry  to  render  profitable.  Rouflillon  is  in  general  calcareous;  much  of  it  flat  and 
very  ftoney,  as  well  as  dry  and  barren  :  but  the  irrigated  vales  are  of  a  moft  exuberant 
fertility.  The  vaft  province  of  Languedoc,  in  produdbns  one  of  the  richeft  of  the  king- 
dom,  does  not  rank  high  in  the  fcale  of  foil :  it  is  by  far  too  ftoney  : — I  take  feven- 
eightbs  of  it  to  be  mountainous.    I  travelled  near  four  hundred  miks  in  it,^  without  fee. 
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ing  any  thing  that  dcCprved  the  name  of  an  extenfive  plain,  that  of  the  Garonne,  already 
mentioned  (part  of  vhich  extends  within  the  limits  of  Languedoc),  alone  excepted. 
The  produftive  vale,  from  Narbonne  to  Nifmes,  is  generally  but  a  few  miles  in  breadth ; 
and  confiderable  waftes  are  feen  in  mod  parts  of  it*  Many  of  the  mountains  are  pro- 
dufliive,  from  irrigation,  as  I  have  obferved  too  in  the  volcanic  territory  of  the  Vivarais. 
Some  parts  of  the  vale  are  however  very  rich  ;  and  indeed  there  arc  few  finer  foils  in 
France  than  what  I  faw  n? ar  the  canal,  in  going  from  Beziers  to  Carcaffonne.  A  rich 
mellow  loam,  tenacious,  apd  yet  friable  ;  in  fome  ftates  the  particles  adhere  into  clods; 
in  others  they  recede  and  melt  with  friability.  Provence  and  Dauphine  are  mountain- 
ous  countries,  with  the  variation  of  fome  lovely  plains  and  vallies,  which  bear  a  very 
inconfiderable  proportion  to  the  whole.  Of  thefe  tvi'o  provinces,  the  former  is  certainly 
the  drieft,  in  point  of  foil,  in  the  kingdom.  Rock  and  quarry-land,  with  fandy  gravels, 
abound  there ;  and  the  courfe  of  the  Durance,  which  in  fome  countries  would  be  a 
fine  vale,  is  fo  ruined  by  fand  and  fhingle,  that,  in  a  moderate  calculation,  above 
1 30,000  acres  have  been  deftroyed,  which  would  have  been  the  fineft  foil  in  the  coun- 
try,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  river.  All  I  faw  in  both  the  provinces  is  calcareous ; 
and  1  was  informed,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  mountains  of  Provence  are  fo.  Thefc, 
towards  Barcelonette,  and  in  all  the  higher  parts  of  the  province,  are  covered  with  good 
grafs,  that  feeds  a  million  6f  emigrating  Iheep,  befides  vaft  herds  of  cattle.  With  fuch 
a  foil,  and  in  fuch  a  climate,  a  country  muft  not  be  thought  unproduftive  becaufe 
mountainous.  The  vales  which  1  faw  are  in  general  fine  :  that  of  the  Rhone  at  Lo- 
riol,  in  Dauphine,  is  rich, — an  admirable  fandy  clay,  five  or  fix  feet  deep,  on  a  bed  of 
blue  marl  with  many  ftones  in  it.  But  more  to  the  S.  from  Montelimart  to  Orange,  this 
great  river  pafles  through  foils  much  inferior.  The  north  plain  of  this  province,  as  we 
go  from  Savoy  to  Lyons,  confifts  much  of  a  good  deep  red  loam,  on  a  gravel  bottom. 
The  county  ot  Venaifin,  or  diftrift  of  Avignon,  is  one  of  the  richeft  in  the  kingdom^ 
Its  admirable  irrigation,  is,  of  itfelf,  fufBcient  to  make  it  appear  fo ;  but  I  found  the  foil 
to  confift  of  rich  deep  loam,  with  white  and  calcareous  clays.  The  whole  coaft  of  Pro-  . 
vence  is  a  poor  ftony  foil,  with  exceptions  of  very  fmall  fpaces  under  happier  circum- 
fiances.  About  Aix,  the  land  is  all  calcareous,  even  the  clays  that  are  red  and  ferru- 
ginous. This  province,  however,  contains  one  of  the  moft  fingular  diftrifts  in  the  king- 
dom, namely,  that  of  the  Crau,'  which  is  a  ftony  plain  to  the  S.  E.  of  Aries,  not  con- 
taining lefs  than  350  fquare  miles,  or  224,000  acres.  It  is  abfolutely  covered  with 
round  ftones  of  all  fizes,  fome  of  which  are  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  The  foil  under 
them  is  not  a  fand,  but  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  cemented  rubble  of  fragments  of  ftone, 
with  a  fmall  mixture  of  loam.  The  naturalift  who  has  defcribed  this  province,  fays, 
they  are  of  a  calcareous  nature,  with  neither  the  grain  nor  texture  of  flint  j  in  fome 
quartzofe  molecules  predominate— and  others  are  metallic  *.  Vegetation  is  extremely 
thin,  as  1  fliall  mention  more  particularly  when  I  treat  of  the  pafturage  of  flieep  in  ^ 
France. 

The  Lyonois  is  mountainous,  and  what  I  faw  of  it  is  poor,  flx)ny,  and  rough,  iiiith 
much  wafte  land.  In  paifing  from  Lyons  to  Moulins,  it  is,  near  Roanne,  on  the  limits 
of  the  province,  before  the  graveHy  plain  of  the  Loire  comcnences,  the  lame  which  M. 
La  ^ftjetherie  calls  the  calcareous  plain  of  Montbriffon. 

Auvergne,  though  chiefly  mountainous,  is  not  a  poor  province ;  the  foil,  for  a  hilly 
country,  is  in  general  above  mediocrity^  and  the  higheft  mountains  feed  vaft  herds  of 
cattle,  which  are  exported  to  a  confiderable  amount.  Befide  a  variety  of  volcanic  foils, 
Auvergne  is  covered  with  granite  and  gravelly  and  fandy  loams. 

*  Hift.  Nat.  de  la  PovencCy  8to.     3  torn.     17-^2.    torn.  z.  p.  290. 
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The  Bourbonnois  and  Nivemois,  form  oire  vaft  plain,  through  which  the  Loire  and 
Allier  pafs  J  the  predominant  foil,  in  much  the  greater  part,  is  gravel ;  I  believe  com- 
monly on  a  calcareous  bottom,  but  at  confiderable  depths.  Some  tracks  are  fandv, 
which  are  better  than  the  gravels ;  and  others  are  very  good  friable  fandy  loams.  The 
whole,  in  its  prefent  cultivation,  muft  be  reckoned  amongft  the  mod  unproduftive  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom,  but  capable  of  as  great  improvement,  by  a  different  management 
as  any  diftrid  in  France, 

Burgundy  is  exceedingly  diverfified,  as  I  found  in  croffing  it  from  Franche  Compte 
to  the  Bourbonnois  by  Dijon,  I  faw  the  befl  of  it ;  that  line  is  through  fandy  and  gra- 
velly loams  ;  fome  ggod  vales,  fome  mountains,  and  fome  poor  granite  foils.  The  fub- 
divifion  of  the  province  called  Breffe,  is  a  miferable  country,  where  the  ponds  alone, 
moftly  on  a  white  clay  or  a  marl,  amount,  as  it  is  aflerted  by  an  inhabitant  *,  to  fixty-fix 
fquare  leagues  of  two  thoufand  toifea,  not  much  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
acres.     This  is  credible  from  the  appearance  of  them  in  the  map  of  Caflini. 

Franche  Compte  abounds  with  red  ferruginous  loams,  fchiftus,  gravel,  with  lime- 
ftone  in  the  mountains  very  common  ;  and  1  fliould  remark,  that  all  the  ftones  I  triedj^ 
fome  of  which  were  from  quarries  between  Befort  to  Dole,  effervefced  with  acids,. 
From  Befan9on  to  Orechamps  the  country  is  rocky,  quite  to  the  furface  much  lime* 
ftone ;  a  reddifti  browu  loam  on  rock ;  with  iron  farges  all  over  the  country..  The. 
whole  province  is  very  improveable. 

Loraine  is  poor  in  foil ;  from  St.  Menehould  to  the  borders  of  Alface  I  faw  fcarcely 
any  other  than  ftony  foils,  of  various  denominations ;  mod  of  them  would  in  England 
be  called  ftone-bralh,  or  the  broken  and  triturated  furface  of  imperfeft  quarries,  mixed 
by  time,  foreft,  and  cultivation,  with  fome  loam  and  .vegetable  mould— much  is  calcare- 
ous. There  are  indeed  diftrifts  of  rich,  and  dv^n  deep  friable  Tandy  loams ;  but  the 
quantity  is  not  confiderable  enough  to  defene  attention  in  a  general  view.  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  that  the  predominant  feature  of  Champagne  is  chalk  j  in  great  tracks 
it  is  thin  and  poor';  the  fouthern  part,  as  from  Chalons  to  Troyes,  &c.  hss  from  its  po- 
verty, acquired  the  name  o^ pouilleux^  or  loufy.  The  appropriating  of  fuch  land  to  faih- 
foin  is  little  known  there. 

I  have  now  made  the  tour  of  all  the  French  provinces,  and  (haH  in  general  obferve^ 
that  I  think  the  kingdom  is  fuperior  to  England  in  the  circumftance  of  foil.  The  pro- 
portion of  poor  land  in  England,  to  the  total  of  the  kingdom,  is  greater  than  the  funi^ 
lar  proportion  in  France ;  nor  have  they  any  where  fuch  trafta  of  wretched  blowing 
fand,  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Their  heaths,  moors,  and  waftes, 
not  nfountainousj  what  they  term  lande^  and  which  are  fo  frequent  In  Bretagne,  Anjou, 
Maine,  and  Guienne,  are  infinitely  better  than  our  northern  moors;  and  the  mountains 
of  Scotland  and  Wales  cannot  be  compared,  in  point  of  foil,  wiih  thofe  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, Auvergne,  Dauphine,  Provence,  and  Languedoc.  Another  advantage  almoft 
ineilimable  is,  that  their  tenacious  loams  do  not  taike  the  character  of  clays,  which  in 
fome  parts  of  England  are  fo  (lubbom  and  harfh,  that  the  expence  of  culture  is  almoft 
equal  to  a  moderate  produce.  Such  clays  as  I  have  feen  in  SuiTex,  I  never  met  with, 
in  France.  The  fmallnefs  of  the  quantity  of  rank  clay  in  that  kingdom^  is  indeed 
furprifing. 

*  ObfervatioBS^  Experiences,  k  Memoires  fur  L' Agriculture ;  par  M.  Varcnne  de  Feollk;  8vo«  1739. 
p.  270. 
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,   Face  rf  the  Cotmtry. 

The  chief  cUftinftion  that  marks,  the  faces  of  different  countries,  is  that  of  being 
mountainous  or  level.  In  the  language,  as  well  as  the  ideas  common  in  France,  moun- 
tains are  fpoken  of,  to  which  we  (hould  give  no  other  appellation  than  that  of  hills  : 
the  tracks  really  mountainous  in  that  kingdom  are  to  be  focnd.  in  the  S.  only.  It  is 
four  hundred  miles  S.  of  Calais  before  you  meet  with  the  mountains  of  Auvergne, 
which  are  united  with  thofe  of  Languedoc,  Dauphinec,  and  Provence,  but  not  with 
the  Pyrenees,  for  I  croffed  the  whole  S.  of  France,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  ocean,  either 
by  plains  or  ranges  of  inconfiderable  hills.  The  mountains  of  Voge,  in  Loraine,  de- 
ferve,  perhaps,  that  name,  but  yet  are  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  fuperior  elevations  1  have 
noticed.  The  inequalities  of  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  are  fufEcient  to  render  the 
profpetis  interefting,  and  to  give  variety  to  the  face  of  the  country,  but  they  deferve 
not  to  be  called  mountains.  Some  of  the  hilly  and  mountainous  tracks  of  France  re- 
ceive a  very  confiderable  beauty  from  the  rich  and  luxuriant  verdure  of  chefnuts.  To  ^ 
thofe  who  have  not  viewed  them,  it  is  not  eafy  to  believe  how  much  they  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Limofin,  the  Vivarais,  Auvergne,  and  other  diftrifts  where  they  are 
common. 

There  is  do  doubt  that  the  Pyrenees  are  more  ftriking  than  all  the  other  mountains 
of  France ;  I  have  defcribed  them  fo  particularly  in  the  Journal,  that  I  would  only  ob-* 
ferve  in  general  here,  that  their  verdure,  their  woods,  their  rocks,  and  their  torrents 
have  all  the  charafters  of  the  fublime  and  beamiful.  1  faw  notlr.ng  among  the  Alps  that 
ofiered  fuch  pleafing  fcenes  as  thofe  of  the  northern  parts  of  Dauphine;  which,  how- 
ever, are  lefs  varied  than  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chambery  fo  abounding  i.n 
landfcapes.  According  to  every  account,  the  courfe  of  the  Ifer  is  a  fcene  of  perpetual  • 
beauty.     The  \nvarais,  and  part  of  Velay,  are  moft  romantic.  ' 

Of  the  great  rivers  of  France  I  prefer  the  Seine,  which  is  every  where  an. agreeable"  • 
objeft.     I  (hould  fuppofe  the  reputation  of  the  Loire  muil  have  originated  from  per- 
fons  who  either  had  never  feen  it  at  all,  or  only  below  Angers,  where  in  truth  it  merits 
every  eloge*      From  that  city  to  Nantes  it  is,  probably,  one  of  the  fineft  rivers  in  the  ■ 
world,  the  breadth  of  the  ftream,  the  iflands  of  woods,  the  bpldnefs^  cuUure,  knd  rich- 
nefs  of  the  coaft,  all  confpire,  with  the  animation  derived'  from  the  fwellihg  canvafs  of 
aftive  commerce,  to  render  that  line  eminently  beautiful;  but  for  tKe  reft  of  its  im-- 
menfe  courfe,  it  exhibits  a  ftream  of  land  j  it  rolls  ftiingle  through  vales  inftead  of  wa- 
ter, and  is  an  uglier  objSft  than  I. could  poffibly  have  conceived,  unlefs  I  had  aSualiy 
feen  it.     The  Garonne  receives  more  beauty  from  the  country  through  which  it  flows 
than  it  confers  upon  it;  the  flat  banks,  fringed  with  willows,  are  deftrudlive  of  beauty* 
I*am  not  equally  acquainted  with  the  Rhone ;    where  I  faw  it,  from  Montelimkrt  to 
Avignon,.  aAd  again  at  Lyons,  it  does  not  intereft  me  like  the  Seine.     Tfie  courfe  of  the 
Sbaue  is  marked  by^  a  noble  track  of  meadows. 

In  regard  to  the  general  beauty  of  a  country,  I  prefer  Limofin  to  jevery  other  pro- 
vince in  France.  The  banks  of  the  Loire  below  Angers,  and  thofe  of  the  Seine,  for 
two  hundred  miles  from  irs  mouth,  fuperior,  undoubtedly,  in  point  of  rivers,  the  capital 
feature  of  the  country ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  Limofin  does  not  depend  on  any  par-  ^ 
ticular  feature,  but  the  refult  of  many.  Hill,  dale,  wood,  inclofures,  ftreams,  lakes, 
and  fcattered  farms,  are  mingled  into  a  thoufand  delicious  landfcapes,  which  fet  off 
every  where  this  province,    Inclofures^  which  add  fo  much  ornament  to  the  face  of  a 
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country,  would  furnifli  obfervations,  but  I  muft  treat  of  them  exprefsly  in  a  more  im- 
portant view. 

Of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  not  already  natjied,  none  are  of  fuch  fmgular  fea- 
tures, as  to  demand  particular  attention.  The  beauties  of  Normandy  are  to  be  found 
on  the  Seine,  and  thofe  of  Guienne  on  the  Garonne.  Breta^ne,  Maine,  and  Anjou 
have  the  appearance  of  deferts  j  and  though  fome  parts  of  i  ouraine  are  rich  and  pleaf- 
ing,  yet  moft  of  the  province  is  deficient  in  beauty  The  fertile  territories  of  Flanders, 
Artois,  and  Alface  are  diftinguiflied  by  their  utility.  Picardy  is  uninterefting.  Cham- 
pagne in  general,  where  I  faw  it,  ugly,  almoll  as  much  fo  as  Poitou.  Loraine,  and 
Franche  Comptc,  and  Bourgogne  are  fombre  in  the  wooded  diftrifts,  and  want  chear- 
fulnefe  in  the  open  ones.  Berry  and  La  Marche  may  be  ranked  in  the  fame  clafs. 
Soiogne  merits  its  epithet,  trifte.  There  are  parts  of  the  Angoumois  that  are  gay,  and 
confequently  pleafing. 

It  ttiay  be  ufeful  to  thofe  who  fee  no  more  of  France  than  by  once  paffing  to  Italy^ 
to  remark,  that  if  they  would  view  the  fined  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  (hould  land  at 
Dieppe  and  follow  the  Seine  to  Paris,  then  take  the  great  road  to  Moulins,  and  thence 
quit  it  for  Auvergne,  and  pafs  to  Viviers,  on  the  Rhone,  and  fo  by  Aix  to  Italy.  By 
fuch  a  variation  from  the  frequented  road,  the  traveller  might  fuffer  for  want  of  good 
inns,  but  would  be  repaid  by  the  fight  of  a  much  finer  and  more  Angular  country  than 
the  common  road  by  Dijon  offers,  which  paffes,  in  a  great  meafure,  through  the  worfl; 
part  of  France. 

Chap.  III. — Of  the  Climate  of  France. 

OF.  all  the  countries  of  Europe  there  i8  not,  perhaps  one  that  proves  the  importance 
of  climate,  fo  much  as  France.  In  the  natural  advantages  of  countries,  it  is  as  effcntial 
as  foil  itfelf ;  and  we  can  never  attain  to  an  idea  tolerably  correft,  of  the  profperity  and 
Tefources  of  a  country,  if  we  do  not  know  how  clearly  to  afcertain  the  natural  advan. 
tages  or  difadvantagcs  of  different  territories,  and  to  difcrimihate  them  from  the  adven- 
titious effefts  of  induftry  and  wealth.  It  (hould  be  a  principal  objeft  with  thofe  who 
travel  for  the  acquifition  of  knowledge,  to  remove  the  vulgar  prejudices  which  are  found 
in  all  countries  among  thofe  who,  not  having  travelled  themfelves,  have  built  their  in- 
formation on  infufBcient  authorities. 

France  admits  a  divifion  into  three  capital  parts;  i,  of  vines ;  2,  of  maize ;  3^  of 
olives— which  plants  will  give  the  three  diftrifts  of,  i.  the  northern,  where  vines  are 
not -planted  ;  a,  the  central,  in  which  maize  is  not  planted ;  3,  the  fouth,  in  which 
olives,  mulberries,  vines,  and  maize  are  all  found.  The  line  of  feparation  between  vines 
and  no  vines,  as  I  obferved  myfelf,  is  at  Coucy,  ten  miles  to  the  N.  of  Soiffons ;  at 
Clermont,  in  the Beauvoifois ;  at  Beaumont,  in  Maine;  and  Herbignac,  near  Gueran* 
de,  in  Bretagne.  Now  there  is  fomething  very  remarkable  in  this,  that  if  you  draw  a 
flrait  line  on  the  map  from  Guerande  to  Coucy,  it  f^affes  very  near  both  Clermont  and 
Beaumont ;  the  former  of  which  is  a  little  to  tne  north  of  it,  and  the  latter,  a  little  to 
the  fouth.  There  are  vines  at  Gaillon  and  La  Roche  Guyon,  which  is  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  this  line ;  there  are  alfo  fome  near  Beauvais,  the  moft  remote  from  it  which  I 
have  feen ;  tut  even  this  diftance  is  inconfiderable ; ,  and  the  melancholy  fpedtacle  of 
the  vintage  of  1787,  which  I  faw  there  in  the  midft  of  inceffant  rains,  is  a  proof  that 
they  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  branch  of  culture :  and  at  Angers  I  was  in. 
formed,  that  ther%^  are  no  vines,  or  next  to  none,  between  that  place  and  Laval  and 
Mayenne.    Having  made  this  remark  oh  the  vine  climate  of  France,  I  wiflied  to  know 
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bow  hr  the  faft  held  true  in  Germany ;  becaufe  if  the  circumftance  arofe  from  a  dif. 
ference  of  climate,  it  ought,  by  parity  of  reafcn,  to  be  confirmed  by  vines  in  that  coun- 
try being  found  much  farther  north  than  in  France.  Thi^  happens  precifely  to  be  the 
cafe  i  for  I  find,  by  a  late  author,  that  vines  in  Germany  are  found  no  farther  north 
ihan  lat.  52  *.  The  meeting  with  thefe  in  that  latitude  is  a  fufBcient  proof  of  the  fad 
in  queftion,  fince  in  France  their  limit  is  at  49';.  The  line,  therefore,  which  I  have 
drawn  as  the  boundary  of  vines  in  France,  may  be  continued  into  Germany,  and  will 
probably  be  found  to  afcertain  the  vine  climate  in  that  Country,  as  well  as  in  France. 
The  line  of  feparation  between  maize  and  no  maize  is  not  lefs  Angular ;  it  is  firft  leen  on 
the  weftem  fide  of  the  kingdom,  in  going  from  the  Angoumois  and  entering  Poitou,  at 
Verac,  near  RuflFcc.  In  croffing  Loraine,  I  firft  met  with  it  between  Nancy  and  Lune- 
ville.  It  is  deferving  of  attention^  that  if  a  line  is  drawn  from  between  Nancy  and 
Luneville  to  Ruffec,  that  it  will  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  other  line  that  forms  the 
feparation  of  vines :  but  that  line  acrofs  the  kingdom,  is  not  formed  by  maize  in  fo  un- 
broken  a  manner,  as  the  othpr  by  vines ;  for  in  the  central  journey,  we  found  it  no  far- 
ther  north  than  Douzenach,  in  the  S.  of  the  Limofin  ;  a  variation,  however,  that  does 
not  aflPeft  the  general  h6t.  In  croffing  from  Alface  to  Auvergne,  I  was  nearelt  to  this 
line  at  Dijon,  where  is  maize.  In  croffing  the  Bourbonnois  to  Paris,  there  is  an  evident 
reafon  why  this  plant  fliould  not  be  found,  which  is  the  poverty  of  the  foil,  and  the  - 
unimproved  huibandry  of  all  that  country,  being  univerfally  under  fallow,  and  rye, 
which  yields  only  three  or  four  times  the  feed.  Maize  demands  richer  land  or  better  ^ 
management.  I  faw  a  few  pieces  fo  far  north  as  near  La  Fleche,  but  they  were  fo 
miferably  bad,  as  evidently  to  prove  that  the  plant  was  foreign  to  that  climate.  In 
order  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  this,  I  have  annexed  a  map,  explaining,  at  one 
cffup  (Tailj  thefe  zones  or  climates,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  produftions  of  France* 
—The  line  of  olives  is  pretty  nearly  in  the  fame  diredion.  In  travelling  fouth  from 
Lyons^  we  fee  them  firft  at  Montelimart ;  and  in  going  from  Beziers  to  the  Pyrenees, 
I  loft  them  at  Carcalfonne  :  now,  the  line  on  the  map  drawn  from  Montelimart  to  Car- 
caflbnne,  appears  at  once  to  be  nearly  parallel  with  thofe  of  maize  and  vines.  Hence 
we  may  apparently  determine,  with  fafety,  .that  there  is  a  confiderable  diflference  be- 
tween the  climate  of  France  in  the  eaftern  and  weftern  parts :  that  the  eaftern  fide  of 
the  kingdom  is  two  and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude  hotter  than  the  weftern,  or  if  not 
hotter,  more  favourable  to  vegetation.  /That  thefe  divifions  are  not  accidental,  but 
have  been  therefult  of  a  great  number  of  experiments,  we  may  conclude  from  thefe  ar- 
ticles of  culture  in  general  gradually  declining  before  you  quite  lofe  them.  On  quitting 
the  Angoumois,  and  entering  Poitou,  we  find  maize  dwindling  to  poor  crops,  before  it 
ceafes  to  be  cultivated  ;  and  in  going  from  Nancy  to  Luneville,  I  noticed  it  in  gardens, 
and  then  but  in  fraall  pieces  in  the  fields,  before  it  became  a  confirmed  culture.  I 
made  the  fame  remark  with  refpeft  to  vines.  It  is  very  difficuh  to  account  for  this 
fa& ;  it  feems  probable  that  the  climate  is  b«  tter  when  remote  from  the  fea,  than  near 
it,  which  is  contrary  to  numerous  other  fads  ;  and  I  have  remarked,  that  vines  thrive 
wen  in  the  fea  air,  and  almoft  fully  expofed  to  it,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bayonne,. 
and  in  Bretagne.  A  great  many  repeated  obfervations  muft  be  made,  and  with  more 
attention  than  is  in  the  power  of  a  traveller  before  fuch  a  fubjeft,  apparently  very  curi* 
ous,can  be  thoroughly  afcertained.  In  making  fuch  inquiries  as  thefe,  a  general  cul-  . 
ture  is  alone  to  be  regarded  :  vines  will  grow  in  England  ;  I  have  maize  now  on  my  own 
fan0....^nd  I  have  feen  it  at  Paris ;  but  this  is  not  the  queftion ;  for  it  turns  folely  oa 


*  jD<  la  Monareiic  Pruffcnae,  par  M^  U  Camptc  dc  Miraheau*    torn,  i  l.    p.  15^3. 
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the  climate  being  fo  well  adapted  to  fuch  articles  as  to  enable  the  farmer  to  make  them 
a  common  culture.  '^ 

Of  the  northern  climate  of  France  I  mav  remark,  that  though  vines  will  yield  litfle 
profit  in  it  for  wine,  yet  there  is  a  ftrong  diftinftion,  in  refpeft  of  heat,  between  it  and 
England,  at  the  fame  time,  that  much  of  it  is,  I  believe,  to  the  full  as  humid  as  the  S. 
and  E.  of  England,  The  two  circumftances  to  be  attended  to  in  this  inquiry  are,  the 
quantity  of  fruit  and  the  verdure  and  richnefs  of  paftures.  In  regard  to  heaf,  we  muft 
attend  neither  to  the  thermometer  nor  to  the  latitude,  but  to  the  vegetable  produdions. 
I  travelled  in  the  fruit  feafon  through  Artois,  Picardy,  Normandy,  Bretagne,  Anjou, 
and  Maine,  and  I  found  at  every  town,  I  might  properly  fay  at  every  village,  fuch  a 
plenty  of  fruit,  particularly  plumbs,  peaches,  late  cherries,  grapes,  and  melons,  as  never 
can  be  feen  in  England  in  the  very  hottelt  -fummers.  The  markets  of  all  the  towns, 
even  in  that  poor  and  unimproved  province  of  Bretagne  are  fupplied  with-thefe  in  a 
profufion  of  which  we  have  no  idea.  It  was  with  pleafure  I  walked  through  the  market 
at  Rennes.  If  a  man  were  to  fee  no  other. in  France,  lighting  there  from  an  Englifli 
balloon,  he  would  Jn  a  moment  pronounce  the  climate  to  be  totally  different  from  that 
of  Cornwall,  our  moft  foutherly  county,  where  myrtles  will-ftand  the  winter  abroad ; 
and  from  that  of  Kerry,  where  the  arbutus  is  fo  ac-climated,  that  it  feems  indigenous, 
though  probably  brought  from  Spain  by  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Yet 
in  this  province  of  Bretagne  1  law  no  maize  nor  mulberries,  and,  except  in  theci>rner  I 
have  mentioned,  it  has  no  vineyards.  Paris  is  not  lupplied  with  melons  from  provinc^^s 
to  the  S.,but  from  Harfleur,  at  the. mouth  of  the  Seine, 

For  the  humidity  of  the  climate,'  I  may  quote  th,e  beautiful  verdure  of  the  rich  pat 
tures  in  NormancTy;  which  are  never  irrigated.  And  I  was  a  witnefe  to  three  weeks 
of  luch  rain  at  Liancourt,  four  miles  only  from  Clermont,  as  I  have  not  known,  by 
many  degrees,  in  England.  To  the  great  rains  in  the  N.  of  France,  which  render  it 
difagreeable,  may  be  added  the  heavy  fnows  and  the  fevere  frofts,  .which  are  experi- 
enced there  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  6.  of  England.  I  am  aflured  that  the  N. 
of  Europe  has  not  known  a  long  and  Iharp  frofl",  which  has  not  been  much  feverer  at 
Paris  than  at  London.  .  ' 

The  central  divifion  that  admits  vines  without  teing  hot  enough  for  maize,  I  con- 
fider  as  one  of  the  fined  climates  in  the  world.  Here  are  contained  the  province  of- 
Touraine,  which,  above  all  others,  is  moft  admired  by  the  French ;  the  pifturefque 
province  of  Limofin ;  and  the  mild,  healthy,  and  pleafant  plains  of  the  Bourbonnois ; 
perhaps  the  moft  eligible  countries  of  all  France,  of  all  Europe,  as  far  as  fori  and  cli- 
mate are  concerned.  Here  you  are  exempt  from  the  extreme  humidity  which  gives 
verdure  to  Normandy  and  England  ;  and  yet  equaMy  free  from  the  buniing  heats  which 
turn  verdure  itfelf  into  a  ruflet  brown  in  the  S, ;  no  ardent  rays  that  opprefs  you  with 
their  fervor  in  fumn^er ;  nor  pinching  tedious  frofts  that  chill  with  their  feverity  in  win- 
ter ;  a  light,  pure,  elaftic  air,  admirable  for  every  conftitution  except  confumptive  ones* 
But  at  the  fame  time  that  I  muft  commend  thefe  central  provinces  of  France,  for  every- 
circumftance  of  atmofphere  that  can  render  a  country  agreeable  to  inhabit,  I  muft 
guard  the  reader  againft  the  idea  of  their  being  free  from  gieat  inconveniences ;  they 
are  certainly  fubjeft  to  thofe  in  relation  to  agriculture,  which  are  heavily  felt  by  the 
farmer.  They  are  fubjeft,  in  common  with  the  olive  diftridl,  to  violent  ftorms  of  rain, 
.and  what  is  worfe,  of  hail.  Two  years  ago,  a  ftorm  of  hail  fwept  a  track  of  defolatioa 
in  a  belt  acrofs  the  whole  kingdom,  to  the  damage  of  feveral  millions  of  our  money^ 
Such  extended  ruin  is  not  common,  for,  if  it  were,  the  fineft  kingdoms  would  be  laid 
'wafte ',  but  no  year  ever  paffes  without  whole  parifties  fuffering  to  a  degree  of  which 
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we  have  no  conception,  and  on  the  whole  to  the  amount  of  nb  inconfiderable  propor- 
tion  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  kingdom.  It  appears,  from  my  friend  Dr.  Symond's 
paper  on  the  climate  of  Italy  *,  that  the  mifchief  of  hail  is  dreadful  in  that  country. 
I  have  heard  it  calculated  in  the  S.  of  France,  that  the  damage  in  fome  provinces 
amounted  to  one-tenth  of  the  whole  produce  of  them  upon  an  average.  A  few  days 
before  my  arrival  at  Barbefieux,  there  had  fallen,  at  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld's 
feat  in  the  Angoumois,  and  fome  neighbouring  pariflies,  a  Ihower  of  hail  that  did  not 
leave  a  fmgle  grape  on  the  vines,  and  cut  them  fo  feverely,  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of 
a  crop  the  year  tollowing,  and  allowed  no  well-founded  expeftation  of  any  beneficial 
produce  even  the  third  year.  In  another  place,  the  geefe  were  all  killed  by  the  fame 
ftorm ;  and  young  colts  were  fo  v/ounded  that  they  died  afterwards.  It  is  eVen  afferted, 
that  men  have  been  known  to'be  killed  by  hail,  when  unable  to  obtain  any  (helter. 
This  ftorm  deftroyed  a  copfe  of  the  dukVs,  that  was  of  two  years  growth.  With  fuch 
effeQs,  it  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  all  forts  of  corn  and  pulfe  muft  be  ut- 
terly deftroyed.  At  I^ompinian,  between  Montauban  and  Touloufe,  I  was  witnefs  to 
fuch  a  fliower  of  rain  as  never  fell  in  Britain ;  in  that  rich  vale,  the  corn,  before  the 
ftorm,  made  a  noble  appearance ;  but  imagination  can  hardly  pidure  a  more  entire 
deftruSion  than  it  poured  over  the  whole;  the  fineft  wheat  was  not  only  beaten  flat  to. 
the  ground,  but  ftreams  of  liquid  mud  covered  it  in  many  places,  in  a  manner  that 
made  all  expeftation  of  recovery  hopelefs.  Thefe  hafty  and  violent  fliowers,  which  are 
ijf  little  confequence  to  a  traveller,  or  to  the  refidence  of  a  gentleman,  are  dread* 
ful  fcourges  to  the  farmer,  and  immenfe  drawbacks  from  the  mals  of  national  products. 
A  circumftance  of  lefs  confequence,  but  not  undeferving  attention,  is  the  frofts 
which  happen  in  th6  fpring.  We  know  in  England  how  injurious  thefe  are  to  all  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  how  much  they  are  fuppofed  to  damage  even  its  moft  important 
produft.  Towards  the  end  of  May  1787,  I  found  all  the  walnut  trees  with  leaves 
turned  quite  black  by  them,  S.  of  the  Loire;  and  farther  to  the  S.,  at  Brive,  we  no 
fooner  faw  fig-trees,  for  the  firft  time  fcattered  about  the  vineyards,  than  we  remarked 
ihem  bound  about  with  ftraw  to  defend  them  from  the  frofts  of  June.  Still  more  to 
the  S.,  about  Cahors,  the  walnut  trees  were  black  on  the  loth  of  June  by  frofts,  within 
a  fortnight;  and  we  were  informed  of  rye  being  in  fome  years  thus  killed;  and  that 
rarely  there  is  any  fpring  month  fecure  from  thefe  unfeafonable  attacks.  In  the  N.  E. 
quarter  I  found,  in  1789,  the  froft  of  the  preceding  winter  had  made  a  fad  havock 
amongft  the  walnut  trees,  moft  of  which  were  killed  in  Alfa.ce,  and  the  dead  trees 
made  a  ftrange  figure  in  fummer ;  they  were  left  in  expectation  of  their  (hooting  again, 
and  fome  few  did.  From  Autun  in  Burgundy,  to  Bourbon  Lancey,  the  broom  was 
all  killed.  3pring  frofts  were  alfo  complained  of  as  much  as  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
kingdom.  About  Dijon,  they  faid  that  they  have  them  often  late,  and  they  damage 
or  deftroy  every  thing.  And  all  the  countries  within  reach  of  the  mountains  of  Voge 
are  affefted  by  the  fnow  that  falls  upon  them,  which  was  in- 1789,  on  the  agth  of  June. 
This  renders  the  vineyard  an  uncertain  culture.  Perhaps  it  may  arife  from  the  late 
frofts  in  the  fpring,  that  we  meet  with  fo  few  mulberries  in  France  N.  of  the  olive  diC- 
tria.  The  profit  of  that  tree  is  very  great,  as  I  fllall  explain  fully  in  another  place ; 
yet  the  diftnfts,  where  they  are  found  in  France,  are  very  inconfiderable,  when  com- 
pared with  the  extent  of  the  whole  kingdom.  It  has  been  ^conceived  in  England,  that 
the  mildew  is  owing  to  late  frofts ;  when  I  found  myfelf  in  a  region  where  rye  was  fome* 
times  thus  killed  in  June,  and  where  every  walnut  hung  with  black,  I  naturally  en* 

*  Aonala  of  Agriculture,  vol.  ill.  p.  137. 
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quired  for  that  diftemper,  and  found  in  fome  places,  near  Cahors  for  inftance,  that 
their  wheat  was  perfeflly  exempt  from  that  malady  in  many  fprings,  when  other  plants 
fuffered  the  moll  feverely ;  and  we  met  even  with  farmers  whofe  lands  were  fo  little 
fiibjedt  to  the  diftemper  that  they  hardly  knew  it.  This  Ihould  feem  to  fet  afide  the 
theory  of  frofts  being  the  caufe  of  that  malady.  As  fpring  frofts  are  as  mifchievous 
in  France  as  they  can  be  with  us,  fo  alfo  are  they  troubled  with  autumnal  ones  earlier 
than  is  common  with  us.  On  the  20th  of  September  1787,  in  going  on  the  S.  of  the 
Loire,  from  Chambord  to  Orleans,  we  had  fo  fmart  a  one,  that  the  vines  were  hurt  by 
it }  and  there  had  been,  for  feveral  days,  fo  cold  a  N.  E.  wind,  yet  with  a  bright  fun, 
that  none  of  us  ftirred  abroad  without  great  coats. 

The  olive-climate  contains  but  a  very  inconfiderable  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  of 
that  portion,  not  in  one  acre  out  of  fifty  is  this  tree  cultivated.  Several  other  plants, 
befide  the  olive,  mark  this  climate.  Thus  at  Montelimart,  in  Dauphine,  befides  that 
tree,  you  meet  with,  for  the  firft  time,  the  pomegranate,  the  arbor  juda,  the  paliurus, 
figs,  and  the  evergreen  oak;  and  with  thefe  plants,  I  may  avid  alfo  that  detellable anii 
xnal  the  mofquito.  In  croffing  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  I  met^ 
between  Pradelles  and  Thuytz,  mulberries  and  flies  at  the  fame  time;  by  the  term 
flies,  I  mean  thofe  myriads  of  them,  which  form  the  moft  difagreeable  circumftance  of 
the  fouthern  climates.  They  are  the  firft  of  torments  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  olive- 
diftria  of  France :  it  is  not  that  they  bite,  fting,  or  hurt,  but  they  buz,  teaze,  and- 
worry :  your  mouthy  eyes,  ears,  and  nofe,  are  full  of  them:  they  fwarm  on  every  eat- 
able, fruit,  fugar,  milk,  every  thing  is  atiacked  by  them  in  fuch  myriads,  that  if  they 
are  not  driven  away  inceflantly  by  a  perfon  who  has  nothing  elfe  to  do,  to  eat  a  meal 
is  impoilible.  They  are,  however,  caught  on  prepared  paper,  and  other  contrivances, 
with  fo  much  eafe,  and  in  fuch  quantities,  that  were  it' not  from  negligence  they  could 
not  abound  in  fuch  incredible  quantities.  If  I  farmed  in  thofe  countries,  I  think  I  fliould 
manure  four  or  five  acres  eVery  year  with  dead  flies.  Two  other  articles  of  culture  in 
this  climate,  which  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  though  too  inconfiderable  to  be  a  national 
objeft,  are  capers  in  Provence,  and  oranges  at  Hieres.  The  latter  plant  is  fo  tender, 
that  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  only  part  of  France  in  which  it  will  thrive  in  the  open 
jflr.  The  whole  of  Rouflillon  is  to  the  fouth  of  this,  yet  none  are  to  be  found  there.. 
I  went  to  Hieres  to  view  them,  and  it  was  with  pain  I  found  them  almoft,  without 
exception,  fo  damaged  by  the  froft,  in  the  winter  of  1788,  as  to  be  cut  down,  fome  to 
the  ground,  and  others  to  the  main  ftem.  Vaft  numbers  of  olives  were  in  the  fame 
fituation  throughout  the  whole  olive-diftrift,  and  abundance  of  them  abfolutely  killed. 
Thus  we  find,  that  in  the  moft  foutherly  part  of  France,  and  even  in  the  moft  ftieltered 
and  fecure  fituations,  fuch  fevere  frofts  are  known  as  to  deftroy  he  art  eles  of  common 
cultivation. 

In  the  defcription  I  took  of  the  climate  of  Provence,  from  Monf.  lePrefidenf,  Baron 
de  la  Tour  d*Aigoes,  he  informed  me,  that  hail,  in  fome  years,  does  not  break  glafs ; 
but  it  was  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  thing.  1  he  only  feafons  in  which  is  to  be 
expefted  rain  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  are  the  equinoxes,  when  it  comes  violently 
for  a  time.  No  dependence  for  a  fingle  drop  in  June,  July,  or  Auguft,  and  the 
quantity  always  very  fmall ;  which  three  months,  and  not  the  winter  ones,  are  the 
pinching  feafon  for  all  great  cattle.  Sometimes  not  a  drop  falls  for  fix  months  toge- 
ther ••     They  have  white  frofts  in  March,  and  fometimes  in  ApriL     The  great  heats 

♦  A  writer,  who  has  been  cfiticifed  for  this  aflertion,  was  therefore  right:—"  Telle  eft  la  pofition  des 
provinces  du  midi  on  Ton  rede  fouvent^  fix  moi»  entiera,  (an«  voir  tomber  une  feule  goatte  d'cau."  Corps, 
Comfkt  d'J^ri*  torn  viii.  p.  56* 
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are  never  till  the  15th  of  July,  nor  after  the  15th  of  September  Harveft  begins  Jane 
24th,  and  ends  July  15th — and  Michaelmas  is  the  middle  of  the  vintage.  In  many 
years  no  fnow  is  to  be  feen,  and  the  frofts  not  fevere.  The  fpring  is  the  worfl:  feafon 
m  the  year,  becaufe  the  vent  de  bize,  the  mce/irale  of  the  Italians,  is  terrible,  and  fuffi^ 
cient,  in  the  mountains,  to  blow  a  man  off  his  horfe ;  it  is  alfo  dangerous  to  the  health, 
from  the  fun,  at  the  fame  time,  being  both  high  and  powerful.  But  in  December, 
January,,  and  February,  the  weather  is  truly  charming,  with  the  biTie  very  rarely,  but 
not  always  free  from  it;  for  on  the  3d  of  January  1786,  there  was  fo  furious  a  mos^rale^ 
with  fnow,  that  flocks  were  driven  four  or  five  leagues  from  their  paftures ;  numbers 
of  travellers,  (hepherds,  fheep  and  affes  in  the  Crau  perifhed.  Five  fhepherds  were 
conducting  eight  hundred  flieep  to  the  butcheries  at  Marfeilles,  three  of  whom,  and 
almoft  all  the  (heep,  periflied  *.  To  make  a  refidence  in  thefe  provinces  agreeable,  a 
man  (hould  alfo  avoid  the  great  fummer  heats.  For  during  the  laft  week  in  July,  and 
fome  days  in  Auguft,  I  experienced  fuch  a  heat  at  Carcaffonne,  Mirepoix,  Pamiers, 
&c.  as  rendered  the  leaft  exertion,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  opprelfive ;  it  exceeded 
any  thing  I  felt  in  Spain.  It  was  impoflible  to  fupport  a  room  that  was  light.  No  com^ 
fort  but  in  darknefs;  and  even  there  reft  was  impoflible  from  myriads  of  flies  f.  It  is 
true,  fuch  heats  are  not  of  long  duration ;  if  they  were  fo,  nobody,  able  to  quit  the 
country,  would  refide  in  it.  Thefe  climates  are  difagreeable  in  fpring  and  fummer, 
and  delicious  in  winter  only.  In  the  Bourbonnois,  Limofin,  and  Touraine,  there  is  no 
n;ent  de  bize.  On  the  mountains  above  Tour  d' Aigues,  are  chiefly  found  lavendula— 
thymus— ciftus  rofea— ciftus  albidus — foralia  bitumina— buxus  femper  virens— quercus 
ilex — ^pinus  itipntana— rofmarinus  officinalis — rhamnus  cathartica — geniftis  montis  ven*i 
tofa— genifta  Hifpanica— juniperus  Phoenicia — ^fatureja  montana— bromus  fylvatica,  &c; 
In  the  ftubbles  of  all  the  olive-diftrid,  and  in  every  wafte  fpot  are  found  centaureaca^ 
lycitropa — centaurea  folftitialis, — alfo  the  eryngium  campeftrum,  and  the  eryngiunf 
amethyftinum  :— they  have  fown  in  Provence  the  datura  ftrimonium,  which  is  now  ha- 
bituated to  the  country.  In  the  mountains,  from  Cavalero  to  Frejus,  and  alfo  in 
that  of  Eftrelles,  the  lentifcus — myrtus — arbutus — lavendula-^<:iftus— and  lauruftinus. 

Upon  a  general  view  of  the  climate  of  France,  and  upon  comparing  it  with  that  o( 
countries,  not  fo  much  favoured  apparently  by  nature,  I  may  remark,  that  the  prin- 
cipal fuperiority  of  it  arifes  from  adapting  fo  large  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
culture  of  the  vine ;  yet  this  noble  plant  is  moft  unaccountably  decried  by  abundance 
of  writers,  and  efpecially  by  French  ones,  though  the  farmer  is  enabled  to  draw  as 
extenfive  a  profit  from  poor  and  otherwife  barren,  and  even  almoft  perpendicular  rocks, 
^  from  the  richeft  vales.  Hence  immenfe  tracks  of  land  may  be  ranked  in  France 
among  the  moft  valuable,  which  in  our  climate  would  be  abfolutely  wade,  or  at  leaft 
applied  to  no  better  ufe  than  warrens  or  fheep  walks.  This  is  the  great  fuperiority  which 
<:Iimate  gives  to  that  kingdom  over  England:-— of  its  nature  and  extent,  I  ihall  treat 
fully  under  another  head. 

The  object  of  the  next  importance  is  peculiar  to  the  olive  and  maize  diftrifts,  and 
<onfifts  in  the  power  of  having,  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  two  crops  a-year  on: 

^  Traile  derORvter^  par  M.  Couiure,     ii.  t©m.  8to.     Ais,  1786.     torn.  i.  p.  79. 

+  I  have  been  much  hjrprifcd,  that  the  late  learned  Mr.  Harmer  fhoold  think  it  odd  to  find,  by  "writers 
^ho  treated  of  fouthem  climates,  that  driving  away  flics  was  an  objcdl  of  importance.  Had  he  been  with' 
ne  ill  Spain  and  in  Lanpruedoc,  in  July  and  h  ugufl^  he  would  have  been  very  far  from  thinking  there  was 
anjthuig  odd  in  it.     Ohfrry*  oh  dlvcn  Pajages  €f  Serif iure,  vol.  if.  p.  159, 
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vafl  tracks  of  their  arable  land  :  an  early  harveft,  and  the  command  of  plants,  which 
uili  not  thrive  equally  well  in  more  northern  climates,  give  them  this  invaluable  advan- 
tage.     We  fee  wheat  ftubbles  left  in  England,  from  the  middle  of  Auguft,   to  yield  a 
few  {hillings  by  (heep,  which,  in  a  hotter  climate,  would  afford  a  fecond  crop,  yielding 
food  foreman,  fuch  as  millet,  the  fifty  day  maize  (the  cinquantina  of  the  Italians)  &c.;  or 
prove  a  better  feafon  for  turnips,  cabbages,  &c.  than  the  common  feafon  for  them  here. 
In  Dauphine,  I  faw  buck-wheat  in  full  bloffom  the  23d  of  Auguft,  that  had  been  fown 
after  wheat.     I  do  no  more  than  name  it  here,  fmce,  in  another  place,  it  muft  be  ex- 
amined more  particularly.     Mulberries  might  in  France  be  an  objeft  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  they  are  at  prefent,  and  yet  the  fpring  frofts  are  fatal  inipediment^to  the 
culture :  that  this  plant  muft  be  confidered  for  all  important  purpofes,  as  adapted  only 
to  fouthem  climates,  appears  from  this,  that  Tours  is  the  only  place  I  know  in  France, 
north  of  the  maize  climate,  where  they  are  cultivated  for  filk  with  any  fuccefs ;  confi- 
derable  experiments  have  been  made  (as  I  fhall  fhew  in  the  proper  place)  for  introducing 
them  into  Normandy  and  elfewhere,  but  with  no  fuccefs;  and  the  force  of  this  obfer- 
vation  is  doubled,  by  the  following  fad— that  they  fucceed  much  better  in  the  olive 
climate  than  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.     But  that  they  might  be  greatly  extended, 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted.     In  going  fouth,  we  did  not  meet  with  them  till  we 
came  to  Caufade,  near  Montauban.     In  returning  north,  we  faw  them  at  Auch  only 
•—A  few  at  Aguillon,  planted  by  the  Duke — the  promenade  at  Poitiers  planted  by 
the  intendant — and  another  at  Verteul,  by  the  Duke  d^Anville  ;  all  which  are  experi- 
ments  that  have  not  been  copied,  except  at  Auch.     But  at  Tours  there  is  a  fmall  dif- 
trift  of  them.     In  another  direSion,  they  are  not  met  wuTi  after  Moulins,  and  there 
very  few.     Maize  is  an  objeft  of  much  greater  confequence  than  mulberries  ;  when  I 
give  the  tourfes  of  the  French  crops,  it  will  be  found  that  the  only  good  huft^andry 
m  the  kingdom  (fome  fmall  and  very  rich  diftrifts  excepted)  arifes  from,  the  poflefSon 
and  management  of  this  plant.     Where  there  is  no  maize,  there  are  fallows ;  and  where 
there  are  fallows,  the  people  ft^rve  for  want.      For  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  to 
live  upon  that  plant,  which  is  the  preparation  for  wheat,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  keep- 
their  cattle  fat  upon  the  leaves  of  it,  is  to  poffefs  a  treafure,  for  which  they  are  indebted 
to  their  climate.     The  quantity  of  all  the  conimon  forts  of  fruits,  which,  through  the 
greater  part  of  France,  is  fuch  as  to  form  a  confiderable  objeft  in  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
great  mafe  of  people,  is  a  point  of  more  confequence  than  appears  at  firft  fight.     Ta 
balance  thefe  favourable  circumftances,  other  countries,  not  fo  happily  fituated  (efpe- 
cially  England)  have  advantages  of  an  oppofite  nature,  which  are  very  material  in  the 
praftice  of  their  agriculture :  that  humidity  of  atmofphere,  which  the  French  provinces 
north  of  vines  enjoy — which  England  has  in  a  greater  degree,  and  Ireland  ftill  more, 
and  which  is  better  marked  by  the  hygrometer  than  by  the  rain  gage,  is  of  lingular  im^ 
portancein  the  maintenance  of  cattle  by  pafturage,  and  in  adapting  thecourfes  of  crops 
to  their  fupport.     Artificial  graflfes,  turnips,  cabbages,  potatoes,  &c.  thrive  beft  in  a 
humid  climate.     It  would  take  up  too  much  room  here  fully  to  explain  this ;  to  men-- 
tion  it  will  be  fufEcient  for  thofe  who  have  reflefted  on  fimilar  fubjefts.     From  a  due 
attention  to  all  the  various  circumftances  that  affeft  this  queftion,  which,  relatively  to^ 
agriculture,  is  the  beft  climate,  that  of  France,  or  that  of  England  I — I  have  no  hefita- 
tion  in  giving  the  preference  to  France.     I  have  often  heard,  in  converfation,  the  con* 
trary  afferted,  and  with  fome  appearance  of  reafon— but  I  believe  the  opinion  has  arifen 
more  from  confidering  the  a£kual  ftate  of  hpfbandry  in  the  two  countries,  than  the  dK- 
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inft  properties  of  the  two  climates.     We  make  a  very  good  ufe  of  our*s ;  but  the  French 
are,  in  this  refpeft,  in  their  infancy,  through  more  than  half  the  kingdom  *. 

Chap.  Y.-^O/the  Population  of  France. 

AS  the  fubjeft^of  population  Is  bed  treated  by  an  inquiry  into  the  induftry,  agricul- 
ture, divifion  of  landed  property,  &c. .  I  fhall  at  prefent  merely  lay  before  the  reader 
fome  fadts  collefted  with  care  in  France,  that  aflbrd  ufeful  data  for  political  arithmeti- 
cians. Monf.  I'Abbe  Expilly,  in  his  Didionnaire  de  la  France^  makes  the  number 
a  1,000,000.  And  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  t  mentions  an  enumeration  of  the  king- 
domin  1755  ;  total  18,107,000.  In  Normandy  1,665,200,  and  in  Bretagne  847,500. 
Monf.  de  Buffon,  in  his  Hijioire  Naiurelle^  afligns  for  the  population  of  the  kingdom 
22,672,077.  Monf.  Meffance,  in  his  Rec/^erches  fur  la  Populalion^  4to.  1766,  gives 
the  details  from  which  he  draws  the  conclufion,  that  in  many  towns  in  Auvergne  the 
births  are  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  as  i  to  24  |  -5V  tV;  the  marriages  per  annum 
1  to  114  inhabitants;  and  families,  one  with  another,  compofed  of  5I  Vtj  ^  24  fa- 
milies contain  124  inhabitants.  In  various  towns  in  the  Lyonnois,  births  are  to  the  inha» 
bitants  as  1  to  23I ;  the  marriages  per  annum  i  to  1 1  i  perfons ;  and  families  com. 
pofed  4  I  tV  J  ;  80  families  contain  381  inhabitants.  In  various  towns  in  Normandy 
the  births  to  the  inhabitants  as  1  to  27 i  -aV  5  marriages  per  annum  1  to  j  14  perfons  ; 
families  are  compofed  of  3I  J  ^^  J  -^  reprefent  76  inhabitants.  In  the  city  of  Lyons 
femilies  are  compofed  of  5 J  -5?.^-;  60  reprefent  316  inhabitants;  smd  there  are  a  few 
above  24  perfons  per  houfe  in  that  city.  In  the  chy  of  Rouen  families  are  compofed 
of  6yV  perfons  j  and  there  are  6  -J.  ^V  perfons  per  houfe.  At  Lyons  1  in  35^  dies  an* 
nually  j  at  Rouen  i  in' 27 J.  Mean  life  in  fome  parifhes  in  the  generality  of  Lyons  25 
years;  ditto  in  the  generality  of  Rouen  25  years  10  month?.  At  Paris  i  in  30  dies 
annually :  a  family  confifts  of  8,  and  each  houfe  contains  24^  perfons.  By  comparing 
the  number  of  births  in  every  month  at  Paris,  for  forty  years,  he  found  that  thofe  ia 
which  conception  flouriflied  mod  were  May,  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  and  that  the  mor- 
tality  for  forty  years  was  as  follows  : 


Months. 

Deaths. 

Months. 

Deaths. 

Monthsi 

Deaths.. 

March,  - 

77>8o3 

February, 

66,789 

Oftober, 

54>897 

April,    • 

7(>fi^S 

December, 

6o,9'a6 

September, 

54>339 

May,    - 

72,198 

June, 

58,272 

November, 

54>o29 

January, 

69,166 

July,       • 

57*339 

Auguft,. 

52,479' 

It  fhould  appear  from  this  table,  that  the  influence  of.  the  fun  is  as  important  to  huma];)^ 
health  as  it  is  to  vegetation.  What  pity  that  we  have  not  dmilar  lablss  of  cities  in.  all 
the  different  latitudes  and  circumftances  of  the  globe. 

*  The  minute  details  concerning  agncvlture  are  omitted,  af»  however  valuable  in  thlta£elyes,  they  lit^ 
tie  accord  with  the  nature  of  this  publicatioD. 

f  VAmidet  Hommes,   1760.  5ih  edit.  torn.  Tv.  p.  184. 

%  The  committee  of  Mencluiti  aflcrts,  that  each  family  la  France  C(mll&  of  fivcj  ai  each  hai  three  chUi- 
drea.     Cw^ukme  Ra^pvrty  P'  34. 
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At  Clermont  Ferrand  i  in  38  dies  annually. — At  Carcaffonne  1  in  2^1.— At  Valence^ 
I  in  24I  — At  Vitry  le  Fran9ois  1  in  23}. — AtEIhceuf  i  in  a'gf.— At  Loviers  i  in  31I. 
—At  Honfleur  i  in  24.— At  Vernon  i  in  25, — At  Gifors  1  in  29,— At  Pont-au-de- 
Mer  1  in  33,— At  Neufchatel  i  in  24K— At  Pont  FEveque  i  in  26.— At  le  Havre  i 
in  35,  Upon  a  comparifon  in  feven  principal  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  population  in 
fixty  years  has  augmented  in  the  proportion  of  21 1  to  196,  or  a  thirteenth.  General 
dedudion; — that  the  number  of  people  in  France  in  1761  was  23,909,400.  Monf. 
Moheau*  gives  to  the  bed  peopled  provinces  1700  inhabitants  per  fquare  league;  and 
to  the  worft  500;  the  medium  872,  at  which  rate  he  makes  the  total  23,500,000, 
and  an  increafe  of  a  ninth  fmce  i688.  The  ifle  of  Oleron  is  peopled  at  the  rate  of 
2886  per  league,  and  that  of  Re  4205.  He  alfo  calculates  that  1  in  36  'dies,  and  i 
in  z6  is  born  every  yean  Monf.xNecker,  in  his  work  de  PJdmini/iration  des  Finances 
de  la  Trance^  has  the  following  particulars,  which  it  is  alfo  neceffary  to  have  in  our  at- 
tention r — Births  in  the  whole  kingdom  per  annum,  on  an  average,  of  1776,  77,  78, 
79,  and  8c,  were  963,207 :— which,  multiplied  by  25I,  the  proportion  he  fixes  on, 
gives  24,802,580  inhabitants  in  France.  He  notices  the  grofs  error  of  the  aconomijiesy 
in  eftimatingthe  population  of  the  kingdom  at  15  or  16  millions. — A  later  authority, 
:but  given  in  whole  numbers,  and  therefore  not  accurate,  ftates  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  at  25,500,000,  of  which  the  clergy  are  fuppofed  to  be  80,000,  the  nobility 
a  10,000,  the  proteftants  3,000,000,  and  Jews  30,000 1*  the  committee  of  imports 
affert,  that  to  multiply  the  births  in  the  cities  of  France  by  30,  will  give  their  population 
with  fufficient  truth;  but  for  the  country  not  fo  high  J*  The  rule  of  30  would  make 
the  population  28,896,210.  But  much  later  than  all  thefe  authorities,  the  National 
Aflembly  has  ordered  ftich  enquiries  to  be  made  into  the  population  of  the  kingdom, 
as  have  produced  a  much  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  was  ever  approached  before: 
this  has  been^one  by  the  returns  of  taxes,  in  which  all  perfons,  not  liable  to  be  charged 
are  entered  in  what  we  (hould  call  the  duplicates ;  and  as  the  diredtions  for  making  thefe 
lifts  are  pofitive  and  explicit,  and  no  advantage  whatever  refults  to  the  people  by  con« 
cealing  their  numbers,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  many  inftances,  they  are  favoured  \\\ 
taxation,  by  reafon  of  the  number  of  their  children,  we  may  furely  conclude,  that  thefe 
jreturnsare  the  fafeft  guides  to  dired  our  calculations.     Here  follows  the  jdetail : 

♦  Recher.  fur  la  Pcpulatton  di  la  France.  8vo.  1778. 

f  BibVtothtqve  de  V Homme  Publ'tque^  par  MefT.  de  Condorc<t,  PcyfonneI»  &  leXh«pdi£r»  torn  lii. 
jf  Jiaffert  di  ComiiSd*,  Jvtpof.Jur  Ut  Taxe/,  p.  27, 
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Etafgiherale  de  la  Population  du  Royawnede  h  France. 


3'9 


No 

iVoM/  i/iT^  Dtparimtns, 

P^pulathn 
ies  ttllht 

Pop^dawl- 
I  ayes  Uf  dfs 

Total  de  la 
population. 

No. 

Noms  des  Departemens. 

Papulation 
ies  vilUs 

Pop,  des  vil- 
la^esl^  des 

Total  do  la 

l:fbourgs. 

Campagne, 

\lf  bourgs* 

Campagne^ 

population. 

I. 

L*Ain, 

42»300 

%S^yS^(> 

293,866 

Brought  forward. 

2,447,880 

10,019,531 

'2,599,677 

2 

L'Aine, 

86,800 

ZOS^'i'SZ 

Z9^*OSi 

43, 

Du  rOriec, 

84,600 

185,266 

269,866 

^' 

l.*AUier, 

42,800 

203,280 

246,080 

44, 

Du  Lot, 

55,100' 

212,900 

268,000 

4. 

*Le$  Hautes  Alpes, 

20,500 
38,060 

151,833 

181,333 

45, 

Du  Lot  &  Garonne, 

39,200 

262,666 

308,666 

5J 

Des  BafTes  Alpes, 

z  80,606 

218,666 

46. 

La  Lozerre, 

19.400 

176,226 

195,626 

6, 

L'Ardeche, 

24,600 

185^533 

2J  0,133 

47, 

De  Maiue  5c  Loire, 

94,000 
88,100 

200,666 

294,666 

7. 

Les  Ardennes, 

62,100 

113,260 

175,360 

48. 

La  Mailche, 

242^566 

330,666 

8, 

1/Arieges, 

31,400 

139,266 

170,666 

49. 

La  Marne, 

76,200 

206,466 

282,666 

9i 

L'Aube,            .      - 

40,100 

^Sl^'i'SS 

197*255 

50, 

La  Haute  Marne, 

36,100 

177,293 

213,393 

lO, 

L*Aude, 

48,400 

203,120 

251J20 

5'. 

La  Mayenne, 

73,600 

448,531 

322,133 

ir, 

L*Aveyron 

46JOO 

250,135 

296,635 

52, 

La  Meurte,            - 

65,900 

314,336 

380,266 

I3i 

Les  bouches  du  Rhdne, 

163,200 

158.933 

322,133 

53. 

La  Meufe, 

58,100 

194,106 

252,266 

13- 

Le  Calvados, 

105,350 

329,850 

435,200 

54, 

I^e  Morbiban, 

42,400 

448,266 

490,666 

14, 

Le  Cantal, 

39»950 

237,385 

277,335 

55^ 

La  Mozelle, 

67,000 

223,133 

290,1x3 

lii 

JLa  Cha rente, 

44,100 

224,060 

268,160 

56, 

La  Nyevre, 

34.500 
268,800 

2l8,!00 

252,600 

i6, 

La    Charcnte    Inferi- 

57, 

Le  Nord, 

399,733 

568J33 

eure. 

89,120 

279»3o6 

368,426 

58. 

L*Oil*c, 

53.900 

266,100 

320PCO 

17, 

Le  Cher, 

47,900 

228,366 

576,266 

59^ 

L'Orne, 

57.800 

328,333 

386,133 

i8, 

La  Corrcte, 

52,750 

221,692 

254,442 

60, 

Du  Paris, 

lc56,8oo 

x68,5  33 

725,333 

'9. 
ao, 

L»  V(tr^& 

t 

132,266 
427,333 

61 

Le  Paj  de  Calais,     - 
Le  Puy  de  Dome, 

79,600 
82,550 

507,066 
322,783 

586,666 
405,333 

La  Cote  d'Or, 

59,350 

367,983 

01, 
62, 

ax, 

LesCSusduNoTi; 

27,500 

441,166 

468.666 

^Z. 

Les  Hauces  Pyrennies, 
Les  Bafles  P^rcnnces, 
h^$  Pyrennees  Orien- 

35,coo 

122,866 

157,866 
286,955 

21. 

La  Creufe, 

22,800 

244*293 

267,093 

64. 

•55*490 

'i^yA(i5 

»3» 

La  Dordogne, 

'   51,900 

353,433 

405,333 

65. 

24» 

Le  Doubs, 

36^500 

187^500 

224,000 

tales. 

31,100 

131,033 

162,133 

»5. 

La  Drome, 

29,900 

194,100 

224,000 

66, 

Le  Haut  Rhin,       ^^ 

29J00 

276,633 

306,133 

26, 

L*Eure, 

76,600 

323,400 

400,000 

67. 

Le  Bas  Rhin, 

90,500 

272,366 

362,666 

a?* 

L'Eiure  ct  Loire,    - 

44,350 

186,050 

230,400 

68, 

Le  Rhone  &  Loire, 

»i5,0po 

460,440 

675,840 

2S, 

Le  Finifterre, 

63,000 

417,000 

480,000 

69. 

La  Haute  Saonne,  - 

I       18,700 

231,966 

250,666 

29, 

Du  Gard, 

100,700 

124,900 

225,600 

70, 

Saotine  &  Loire,      - 

60,100 

342,033 

402,133 

30, 

De  la  Haute  Ganutne, 

71,600 

182,053 

253,653 

7J, 

La  Sarte, 

66,500 

296,166 

362,666 

3it 

Du  Gers, 

54.000 

214,200 

268,800 

72, 

Seine  &  Oife, 

105,900 

214,100 

320,000 

32. 

La  Oironde, 

200,000 

408,000 

608,000 

73, 

Le  Seine  Inferievre, 

184*550 

261,316 

445,866 

33* 

D'H^rault, 

108,700 

155,833 

264,533 

74, 

La  Seine  &  Marne, 

52,300 

293,300 

345,600 

34> 

L'nieitVillaine, 

50,800 

4391866 

490,666 

75, 

Des  deux  Sevres, 

56,3CO 

157,035 

213,335 

35' 

L'lndre, 

50,650 

219,750 

270,400 

76, 

La  Somme,         '    - 

9I,(:C0 

294,533 

386,133 

36. 

L'Indre  et  Loire, 

82,500 

267,366 

549.866 

77. 

Le  Tarn,                - 

-    5^900 

171,500 

230,i!ro 

Zl^ 

L'Ifere, 

33,700 

269,873 

303*573 

78. 

Le  Var, 

49,90c 

213,566 

263,466 

38. 

Du  Jura, 

30,900 

218,700 

3s9»6oo 

79. 

La  Vendee, 

ZA^*9<^ 

191,^33 

226,133 

39> 

Des  Landee, 

36,500 

209,700 

246,200 

80, 

La  Vienne, 

48,700 

232,900 

'28i,6©o 

40, 

Loire  et  Cher, 

51,400 

207,800 

259,200 

81, 

La  Haute  Vienne, 

41,300 

140,033 

181,333- 

4i> 

La  Haute  Loire, 

41,100 

172,233 

213,333 

82, 

Les  Vofges, 

28,200 

2yl,800 

320,000 

4«» 

La  Loire  Infcrieure, 

1 08,100 

399.633 

507,733 

83, 

L'Yonne, 

72,900 
5,709.270 

366.566 

439,466 

Carry  forward. 

1.447,880 

10,019.531 

i2„c99,677 

Torr»l 

20,521,538 

26,363,074 

Eftimating  the  acres  at  131^722,295,  and  the  people  as  here  detailetj,  we  find  that  it 
inakes,  within  a  finall  fradion,  five  acres  a  head.  That  proportion  would  be  1 3 1 ,8 15,270 
acre;?.  If  England  were  equally  well  peopled,,  there  fhonld  be  upon  46,915,933  acres,, 
rather  more  than  9,000,000  fouls*  And  for  our  two  ifland?,  to  equal  France  in  this 
refpeft,  there  fiiould  be  in^hem  19,867,1 17  fouls ;  inftead  of  which  there  are  not  more 
than  15,000,000. 

An  obfervation,  rather  curious,  may  be  made  on  this  detail ;  it  appears,  that  lefs  than 
one-fourth  of  the  people  inhabit  towns;  a  very  remarkable  circum{tancc,.bec;)uft  it  i^ 
commonly  dbferved,  and  doubtlefs  founded  on  certain  fafls,  that  in  flourifhing  countries. 
the  half  of  a  nation  is  found  in  towns.  Many  writers,  I  believe,  have  looked  upon  this 
as  the  proporrion  in  England :  in  Holland,  and  in  Lombardy,  the  richeft  countries  in 
Europe,  the  fame  probably  exifts.  I  am  much  inclined  to  connefl:  this  fingiilar  fact,  re- 
lating to  France,  with  that  want  of  efFeft  and  fuccefs  in  its  agriculture,  which  I  hr.ve  re- 
marked  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  refulting  alio  from  the  extreme  divifiori 
of  the  foil  into  little  properties..   It  appears  like  wife,  ./rom  this,  detail,  that  their  towns 
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are  not  coiWiJcrable  enough  to  give  that  animation  and  vigour  to  the  mduftry  of  the 
country,  which  is  beft  encouraged  by  the  adivity  of  the  demand  which  cities  afford  for 
the  producls  of  agriculture.  A  more  certain  and  unequivocal  proof  of  the  juftice  of  my 
remarks,  on  the  too  great  and  mifchievous  divifion  of  landed  property  and  farms  in  that 
kingdom  coufd  hardly  have  arifen  :  and  it  yields  the  clearefl:  conviftion,  that  the  progrefs 
of  national  improvement  has  been  upon  the  whole  but  fmall  in  France.  The  manufac- 
tures and  commerceof  the  kingdom  mud  have  made  a  lefs  advance  than  one  would  have 
conceived  poflible,  not  to  have  effected  a  proportion  far  different  from  this  of  a  fifth. 
A  really  aftive  induflry,  proportioned  to  the  real  refojirces  of  the  kingdom,  fhould  long 
a:;o  have  purged  the  country  (to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  Sir  James  Stuart's)  of  thofe  fuper- 
fljous  mouths, — I  do  not  fay  hands  ;  for  they  eat  more  than  they  work  j  and  it  is  their 
want  of  employment  that  ought  to  drive  them  into  towns.  Another  obfervationis  fug- 
gelled  by  this  curious  table  of  population  r  I  have  repeatedly,  in  the  diary  of  my  jour- 
ney, remarked,  that  the  near  approach  to  Paris  is  a  defert  compared  to  that  of  London; 
that  the  difference  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  difference  of  their  population ;  and  that  the 
wiiHt  of  traffic,  on  the  high  roads,  is  found  every  where  in  the  kingdom  as  well  as  at  Paris. 
Now  it  deferves  notice,  that  the  great  refort,  which  is  every  where  obfervable  on  the 
highways  of  England,  flows  from  the  number,  fize,  and  wealth  of  our  towns,  much  more 
than  from  any  other  circumftance.  It  is  not  the  country,  but  towns  that  give  the  rapid 
circulation  from  one  part  of  a  kingdom  to  the  other ;  and  though,  at  firft  fight,  France 
may  be  thought  to  have  the  advantage  in  this  refpeft,  yet  a  nearer  view  of  the  fubjed  will 
allow  of  no  fuch  conclofibn.  In  the  following  lift,  the  Englifh  column  has  furely  the 
advantage: 


Englifli. 

French. 

London, 

Paris, 

Dublin, 

Lyons, 

Edinburgh, 

Bourdeaux, 

Liverpool, 

Marfeilles, 

Bnftol, 

.    Nantes, 

Newcaftle, 

Havre, 

Hull, 

Rochelle, 

En^lifh. 

Manchefter, 

French. 

Rouen, 

Birmingham, 
Norwich,    ' 

Lille, 
Nifmes, 

Cork, 

St.  Malo, 

Glafgow, 
Bath, 

Bayonne, 

Verfailies, 

The  vaft  fuperiority  of  London  and  Dublin,  to  Paris  and  Lyons,  renders  the  whole 
comparifon  ridiculous,  I  believe,  London,  without  exaggeration,  to  be  alone  equal  to 
Paris,  Lyons,  Boiirdeaux,  and  Marfeilles,  as  appears  by  the  lifts  of  population,  and  by 
the  wealth  and  trade  of  all.  But  if  we  refledk,  that  the  towns  of  England,  &c.  are  por- 
tions of  a  population  of  fifteen  millions  only,  and  thofe  of  France  parts  of  twenty-fix 
millions,  the  comparifon  Ihews  at  once  the  vaftly  greater  adivity  there  muft  be  in  one 
country  than  in  the  other  *. 

Of  all  the  fubje£ts  of  political  oeconomy,  I  know  not  one  that  has  gil^iren  rife  to  fuch 
a  cloud  of  errors  as  this  of  population.  It  feems,  for  fome  centuries,  to  have  been  con« 
fidered  as  the  only  fure  tefl  of  national  profperity.    The  politicians  of  thofe  times,  and 

*  What  can  he  thought  of  thofe  manrelloas  politicians,  the  nohiliCy  of  Dourdon,  who  call  for  entries  at 
the  jB^tes  of  the  cities,  not  at  a  good  mode  of  taxation,  hue  to  reft  rain  the  too  great  populoufnefs  of  cities, 
••  which  never  takes  place  hut  hy  the  depopuktion  of  the  country."  Cahier,  p.  to.  The  Couat  de  Mira- 
hcao,  in  his  Monarchic  Pruflienne,  recurs  often  to  the  fame  idea.  He  was  grofsly  erroneous,  when  he  dated 
the  fubjcAs  of  the  King  of  France  as  thrice  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  Eftghnd,  if  be  meant  by  England, 
at  we  are  to  foppofc,  Scotland  and  Ireland  alfo.  torn,  u  p.  402* 
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the  majority  of  them  in  the  prefent,  have  been  of  opinion,  that,  to  enumerate  the  peo^ 
pie,  was  the  bnly  ftep  neceflary  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  afce^tain  the  degree  in  which  a 
country  was  ftourilhing.  Two-and-twenty  years  ago,  in  my  ^  Tour  through  the  North 
of  England,  1769,"  I  entered  my  caveat  againft  fuch  a  doftrrae,  and  prefumed  to  affert, 
**  that  no  nation  is  rich  or  powerful  by  means  of  mere  numbers  of  people ;  it  is  the  iii- 
duftrious  alone  that  conftitute  a  kingdom*s  ftrength ;  that  aflertion  I  repeated  in  my 
"  Political  Arithmetic,  1774  \^  and  in  thefecond  part,  1779,  under  othec  combinations. 
About  the  fame  time  a  genius  of  a  fuperiorcaft  (3ir  James  Stuart,)  very  much  exceeded 
my  weak  efforts,  and,  with  a  mafterly  hand,  explained  the  principles  of  population. 
Long  -fiftce  that  period,  other  writers  have  arifen  who  have  viewed  the  fubjeft  in  its  right 
light ;  and  of  thefe  none  have  equalled  MonC  Herenfchwandt,  who,  in  his  "  Economie 
Politiaue  Modeme^  1786  ;**  and  his  ^^ Difcours fur  la  Divifton  desTerres  *,  1788,"  has 
almou  exhaufted  the  futjeft,  I  ftiall  not,  however,  omit  to  name  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  Mendkite  in  the  National  Aflembly .  The  following  paffage  does  the  high- 
eft  honour  to  their  political  difcernment : — "  Ceji  ainji  qui  malgrS  les  tijfertions^  fans 
'  ceffe  repetees  depuis  vingt  ans^  de  tous  les  ecriyains  politiques  qui  placent  la  profperite  d?un 
empire  dans  fa  plus  grande  population^  une  population  excej/tve  fans  un  grand  travail  £5* 
fans  des  produ^ion}  abondantes^  feroit  au  contraire  une  dSvorante  fur  charge  pour  un  etat ; 
car  J  il  faudroit  alors  que  cette  exceffive  population  partageat  les  benefices  de  cellequi^  fans 
elley  eilt  trouvS  une fubftjtence  fuffifanie  ;  il  faudroit  qUe  la  memefomnie  de  travail  fut  aban- 
donnSe  ^  une  plus  grande  quantite  de  bras ;  il  faudroit  enfin  neceffairement  que  le  prix  de  ee 
travail  baijfat  par  la  plus  grande  concurrence  des  travailleurs^  d^on  refulteroit  une  indi* 
gence  complettepour  ceux  qui  ne  trouveroientpas  de  travail^  Isf  tme  fubfiflance  incomplettepour 
ceux-mimes  aux  quels  il  ne  feroit  pas  refufS  f*' — ^France  itfelf  aflFords  an  irrefragable  proof 
of  the  truth  of  thefe  fentiments ;  for  1  am  clearly  of  opinion,  from  the  obfervations  I 
made  in  every  province  of  the  kingdbm,  that  her  population  is  fo  much  beyond  the  pro. 
portion  oi,  her  induftry  and  labour,  that  Ihe  would  be  much  more  powerful,  and  infi* 
nitely  more  flourifliing,  if  (he  had  five  or  fix  millions  lefs  of  inhabitants.  From  her  too 
great  population,  (he  prefents,  in  every  quarter,  fuch  fpedacles  of  wretchednefs,  as  are 
abfolutely  ihcon(iftent  with  that  degree  of  national  felicity,  which  (he  was  capable  of  at- 
taining  even  under  her  old  government.  A  traveller  much  lefs  attentive  than  I  was  to 
objefts  of  this  kind,  muft  fee  at  every  turn  moft  unequivocal  figns  of  diftrefs.  That  thefe 
ihould  exift,  no  one  can  wonder  who  confiders  the  price  of  labour,  and  of  prdvifions, 
and  the  tnifery  into  which  a  fmall  rife  in  the  price  of  wheat  throws  the  lower  claffes  j  a 
ntifery,  that  is  fure  to  Increafe  itfelf  by  the  alarm  it  excites,  left  fubfiftence  (hould  be 
teanted.  The  caiifes  of  this  great  population  were  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  be- 
nignity of  the  old  government  yielding  a  due  proteftion  to  the  lower  claflTes,  for,  on  the 
contrary,  it  abandoned  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  privileged  orders.  It  is  fair,  however, 
to  obferve,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the-principles  of  the  old  government,  fo  diredJy 
inimical  to  population,  as  to  prevent  its  increafe.  Many  croaking  writers  in  France  have 
repeatedly  announced  the  depopulation  of  that  kingdom,  with  pretty  much  the  fame 
truth  and  ingenuity  that  have  been  exercifed  on  the  fame  fubjeft  in  England.  Monf. 
Necker,  in  a  very  fenfible  palfage,  gives  a  decifive  anfwer  to  them,  which  is  at  the  fame 
time  thoroughly  applicable  to  the  ftateof  England,  as  well  as  to  that  of  France  J.  Nor 
can  the  great  population  of  France  be  attributed  to  the  climate,  for  the  tables  of  births 

•  Sec  particulatly,  p.  48,  51.  &c. 

\  Plan  de  Travail  du  C omit e  pour  l^eKtindton  de  fa  MendicUe  prefente par  M*  df  LiancQurt,  Svo-  p.  6,  1790* 

j[,  Dc  rAdminift.  des  Fmanceg,     Ouvrcs.  4to.  Lpndres,  p.  320. 
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and  burials  offer  nothing  more  favourable  in  that  kingdom,  than  in  our  o\yn.  And  a 
•much  worfe  climate  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
is  attended  with  a  ftill  greater  populoufnefs  *.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imputed  to  an  extraordinary 
profperity  of  manufaftures,  for  our  own  are  much  more  confiderable,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  people  in  the  two  countries. 

This  great  populoufnefs  of  France  1  attribute  very  much  to  the  divifion  of  the  lands 
into  fmall  properties,  which  takes  place  in  that  country  to  a  degree  of  which  we  have  in 
England  but  little  conception*  Whatever  promifes  the  appearance  even  of  fubfiftence, 
induces  men  to  marry.  The  inheritance  of  ten  or  twelve  acres  to  be  divided  amongft  the 
children  of  the  proprietor,  will  be  looked  to  with  the  views  of  a  permanent  feGflemfent, 
and  either  occafions  a  marriage,  the  infants  of  which  die  young  for  want  of  fufficient 
nourifliment  t ;  or  keeps  children  at  home,  diftrefling  their  relations,  long  after  the 
time  that  they  fbould  have  emigraied  to  towns.  In  diftrifts  that  contain  immenfe  quan- 
tities of  wafte  land  of  a  certain  degree  of  fertility,  as  in  the  roots  of  the  Pyrenees,  be- 
longing to  communities  ready  to  fell  them,  ceconoray  and  induftry,  animated  with  the 
views  of  fettling  and  marrying,  flqurifli greatly  :  in  fuch  neighbourhoods  fomething  like 
an  American  increafe  takes  place  j  and,  if  the  land  be  cheap,  little  diftrefs  is  found. 
But  as  procreation  goes  on  rapidly,  under  fuch  circumftances,  the  leaft  check  to  fub- 
fiftence  is  attended  with  great  mifery  ;  as  waftes  becoming  dearer,  or  the  beft  portions 
being  fold,  or  difficulties  arifmg  in  the  acquifition  ;  all  which  cafes  I  met  with  in  thofe 
mountains.  The  moment  any  impediment  happens,  the  diftrefs  of  fuch  people  will  be 
proportioned  to  the  activity  and  vigour  which  had  animated  population.  It  is  obvious, 
that  in  the  cafes  here  referred  to,  no  diftrefs  occurs,  if  the  manufa£lures  and  commerce 
of  the  diftri£t  are  fo  flouriOiing  as  to  demand  all  this.fuperfluity  of  rural  population  as 
faft  as  it  arifes ;  for  that  is  precifely  the  balance  of  employments  which  prevails  in  a  well 
regulated  fociety ;  the  country  breeding  people  to  fupply  the  demand  and  confumption 
of  towns  and  manufaftures.  Population  will,  in  every  ftate,  increafe  perhaps,  too  faft 
for  this  demand.  England  is  in  this  refpeft,  from  the  unrivalled  profperity  of  her  ma- 
nufaftures,  in  a  better  fituation  than  any  other  country  in  Europe ;  but  even  in  Eng- 
land population  is  fometimes  too  aftive,  as  we  fee  clearly  by  the  dangerous  increafe  of 
poor's  rates  in  country  villages ;  and  her  manufaftures  being  employed  very  much  for 
fupplying  foreign  confumption,  they  are  often  expofed  to  bad  rimes;  to  a  flack  demand, 

,  which  turns  thoufands  out  of  employment,  and  fends  them  to  their  parifhes  for  fupport. 
Since  the  conclufion  of  the  American  war,  however,  nothing  gf  this  kind  has  happened; 
and  the  feven years  which  have  elapfedfmcethatperiod,may  be  named  as  the moft  decisively 
profperous  which  England  ever  knew4  It  has  been  faid  to  me  in  France,  would  you  leave 
uncultivated  lands  wafte,  rather  than  let  them  be  cultivated  in  fmall  portions,  through  a 
fear  of  population  ? — I  certainly  would  not :  I  would  on  the  contrary,  encourage  their 
culture ;  but  I  would  prohibit  the  divifion  of  fmall  farms,  which  is  as  mifchievous  to  cul« 
tivation,  as  it  is  fure  to  be  diftrefling  to  the  people.  The  indifcriminate  praife  of  a  great 
fub-divi (ion,  which  has  found  its  way  unhappily  into  the  National  AiTembly,  muft  have 
arifen  from  a  want  of  examination  into  fads :  go  to  diftrids  where  the  properties  are  mi- 

'  nutely  divided,  and  yoU  will  find  (at  leaft  I  have  done  it  univerfally)  great  diftrefs,  and 
even  mifery,  and  probably  very  bad  agriculture.     Go  toothers^  where  fuch  fub-divifion 

*  A  very  ingeniouA  Italian  writer  ftatc«  the  people  of  Fiance  at  1 290  fouls  per  league ;  and  In  Italy  at 
X335.      foibroni  ReJUxtonsfurPAgric^  p.  243. 

t  Monf,  Necker,  in  the  &me  fedlton  as  that  quoted  abovei  rcmarka  this  to  be  the  cafe  in  France  ;  and. 
juftly  obfcrvesy  that  the  population  of  fuch  a  country  being  compofed  of  too  great  a  proportion  of  infant»» 
•  million  of  people  implies  neither  the  force  nor  labour  of  a  milh'on  in  countries  otherwife  conflituted. 
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has  not  taken  place,  and  you  will  find  a  better  cultivation,  and  mfinitely  lefs  nftfery  ;  • 
and  if  you  would  fee  a  diflrift,  with  as  little  diftrefs  in  it  as  is  confiftent  with  the  political 
fyftem  of  the  old  government  of  Fiance,  you  muft  afluredly  go  where  there  are  no  little 
properties  at  all.   You  muft  vifit  the  great  farnfrs  in  Beauce,  Picardy,  part  of  Normandy, 
and  Artois,  and  there  yob  will  find  no  more  population  than  what  is  regularly  employed 

'  and  regularly  paid  ;  and  if  in  fuch  diftrifts  you'fhould,  contrary  to  this  rule,  meet  with 
much  difh-efs,  it  is  twenty  to- one  but  thai!  it  is  in  a  pariih  which  has  fome  commons  that 
tempt  the  poor  td  have  cattle— -to  have  property— and,  in  confequence^  mifery.  When 
you  are  engaged  in  this  political  tour,  finifh  it  by  feeing  England,  and  I  will  fhew  you  a 
let  of  peafants  well  cloathed,  well  nourifhed,  tolerably  drunken  from  fuperfluity,  well 
lodged,  and  at  th^if-eafe  ^  and  y/et  amongft  tbem^  not  one  in  a  thoufand  has  either  land 
or  cattle.  Whehyop  have  viewed  idl  this,  go  back.to  yinar  tribune,  and  preach,  if  you 
pleafe,  in  favour  of  a  minute  diviCon  of  landed  property.  There  are  two  other  grofs 
errors,  in  relatrbjiTd  this'Tubjefl,  that  ihould  be  mentioned ;  thefe  are,  the  encourage- 
ment5  that  are  fometimes  given  to  marriage,  and  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  attracting 
foreigners.  Neither  of  thefe  is  at  all  adniiffible  on  jufh  principles,  in  fuch  a  country  as 
France.  The  predominant  evil  of  tHe  kingdom,  is  the  having  fo  great  a  population,  that 
Ihe  can  neither  employ  nor  feed  it :  why  then  encourage  n^arriage  ?  would  you  breed 
more  people,  becauf^  you  have  more  already  than  you  know  what  to  do  with  ?  You 
have  fo  great  ^  competition  for'fpod,  that  your  people  ,are  ftarving  or  in  mi/ery  ;  and 
you  would  encourage  the  production  of  more  to  eaoouyage  that  competition.  It  may 
almoft  be  queftioned,  whether  the  contrary  policy  oug^ht  not  to  be  embraced?  whether 
difficulties  ftauld  not  be  laid  on  the  marriage  of  thofe  who  cannot  make  it  appear  that 
they  have  a  profpeft  of  maintaining  the  children  that  (h^ll  be  the  fruit  of  it  ?  But  why 
encourage  mannages'which  are  fure  to  take  pbce*fn-aH-fituations  in-wbicb  they  ought  to 
take  place  ? — ^1  hef e  is  no  inftance  to  be  found  of  plenty  of  regular  employment  hcing " 
•firft-eftabfifeed,;  where  marriages  have  not  followed  in  a  proportionate  degree..  The 
policy,  therefore,  at  beft  is  ufelefs,  apd  may  be  pernicious.  Nor  is  the  attraaipn  of  io,- 
reigners  defirablein  fuch  a  kingdom  as  FraVice,  It  does  not  feem  reafonable  to  have  a 
peafantry  half  ftarved  for  want  of  emt>k)yment;  arifing  from  a  too  great  populoufaefs^ 
and  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  to  import  foi'eigners,  to  increafe  the  competition  for  employ- 
ment and  bread;,  which  are  fnftifficient  for  the  prefent  population  of  the  kingdomj  Thjs 
•muft  be  the'  effisft,  if  the  newcomers  be  induftriousf;  if  they  belong. to  the  higher  clafles, 
their  emigration  from  home  muft  be  V^y 'infignificant:^and  by  no  means  an  objeft  of  true 
policy-,  they  muft  leave  their  own  country,  not  in  coixfequenceof  encourageijment  given 
in  another,  but  from  fome  ftrokes  of  ill  policy  at  home.  Such  inftances  are  indeed  out 
of  the  common  courfe  of  events,,  like  the  perfecotions  of  a  Duke  d' Alva,  or  the  revo- 
cation of  th^  edia  of  Nantes.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  country,  to  open  its  arms,  through 
mere  humanity,  to  receive  fuch  ^fugitives;  and  the  advcqatages  derived  from  receivinjf 
them  uuy  b^  very  cpnfiderable^  -as  wa^  the  cafe  with  England^  But  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  emigrations  to  which  I  would  allude,  but  rather  to  the  eftablifliment  of  fuch  colonies 
as  the  King  of  Spain's,  in  the  Sierre  Morena.  German  beggars  were  imported,  at  an 
immenfe  expence,  and  fupplied  with  every  thing  neceffary.to  eftablifli  little  farms  in  thofe 
deferts ;  whilft  at  the  fame  time,  every  town  in  Spain  fwarmed  with  multitudes  of  idle 
and  poor  vagrants,  who  owed  their  fupport  to  biihops  and  convents.  Supprefs  gradu^^ 
ally  this  bKnd  and  indifcriminate  charity,  the  parent  of  infinite  abufe  and  mifery,  and  at 
the  fame  time  give  fimilar  employments  to  yoiir  own  poor  ;  by  means  of  this  policy, 

.  you  will  wjw^tao  foreigners ;  an^  you  .may.fetilp  ten  Spanifh  femilies  for  the  expence  of 
one  German.     It  is  very  common  to  hear  of  the  want  of  population  in  Spain,  and  .fome  , 
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Other  countries;  but  fuch  ideas  are  ufually  the  refult  of  ignorance,  finceall  ill  go-, 
verned  countries  are  commoaly  too  populous,  Spain,  from  the  happinefs  of  its  climate| 
is  greatly  fo,  notwithftanding  the  apparent  fcarcity  of  inhabitants;  for,  as  it  has  been 
(hewn  above,  that  country  which  has  n»pre  people  than  it  can  maintain  by  induftry, 
who  mufl  either  ftarve,  or  remaia  a^  dead  weight  on  the  charity  of  others,  is  manifeflly 
too  populous  *;  and  Spain  is  perhaps  the  beft  peopled  country  in  Europe,  in  proportion 
to  its  induftry.  When  the^  great  evil  is  having  more  people  than  there  is  wifdom,  in 
the  political  inftitutes  of  a  country  to  govern,  tOe  remedy  is  aot  by  attra^ing  foreigners 
— //  lies  much  nearer  home. 


Consumption, 

Twenty  Tears  Confumption  at  Taris^^f  Oxen^  Calves ^  Sheep^  and  Hogs^  as 

^                    entered  in  the  Boiks  of  the  Entrees. 

Years. 

Oxen. 

CaWtt.        Sheep. 

Hogi. 

Years. 

Oxen. 

Calve*. 

Sheep. 

35.823 

1767, 

68,763 

to6,579  358»577 

371899 

1777. 

7'»755 

iQ4,6co 

343.500 

68, 

69,985 

112,949  344.320 

32.299 

7«. 

73>6oO 

107,2^2 

3l8,868 

36,204. 

69> 

66,586 

111,608 

353>9io 

?6,.i86 

79. 

73^4*68 

99*95' 

334,028 

38,211 

70, 

66,bi« 

no,57« 

♦35»o»3 

36*712 

80. 

7l.4»8 

104,8?  5 

308,043 

4^»4J9 

?'» 

65,360 

107,598 

3M»i24 

30,753 

81, 

70*484 

99*5J< 

3i7»68» 

41,2.05 

7^. 

63,390 

101,791 

293,946 

^8,610 

82, 

7^.i07 

100,706 

5^6,  ^^3 

44.772 

73, 

65.324 

99.749 

309.137 

29.391 

«3. 

7 » 104a 

98,478 

321,627 

39.»77 

74» 

68,025 

10^247 

309*573 

30,03  a 

84, 

72,984 

'00,II2 

327,034 

39.621 

75» 

68,300 

109,235 

^09,66^ 

32,722 

8,5» 

73**46 

94727 

3,^*>6a8 

281697 

76, 

71,208 

102,291 

J*«»505 

37.740 

86, 

73»P88 

_89»57S 

328,699 

39.';77 

Awrage— Oxen,  Sgfi^^     Calves,  103^171,     Sbccp,  523,762.     Hog«,  36,33a.. 

Thefe  are  the  quantities  for  which  duties  are  paid ;  but  it  is  calculated  by  tbeoffioers  of 

-the  cuftoms,  that  what  enters  contraband,  and  for  which  nothing  is  paid^  amounts  to 

one-fixth  of  the  whole  t-  '  ^.  , 

The  confumption  of  flour  is  1500  facks  per  diem,  each  weighing  32'olb.  requiring 

nine  feptiers  of -corn  to  yield  four  of  thofe  facfo»  or  3375  feptiers  per  diem.     This  is, 

per  annum,  1,231,875  feptiers;  the  French  political  arkhaieticians  agree  in  calculating 
the  confumption  of  their  people  per  head,  at  three  feptiers  for  the  whole  kingdom  oa 

•^n  average;  but  this  will  not  lead  his  to  the  [Population  of  the  capital:,  as  the  immenfe 
^onfutnption  of  meat  in  it  miift  retidently  reduce  confideraWy  that  proportion*  It  may 
probably  be  eftimated  at  two  feptiers,  which  will  make  the  population  615,037  fouls. 
Monf.  Necker's  account  of  the  population  ^as  ^60,000.  The  enumeration  in  1 790 
made  the  numbers  no  more  than  5,50,800 ;  and  there  are  abundant  reafons  for  believ- 

•ing  the  affertion,  that  this  capital  was  diminiihed  by  the  revolution  in  that  proportion  at 
leaft.  This  point  is,  however,  afcertained  by  the  confumption,  which  is  now  1350  lacks 
a  day,  or  reduced  one-tenth^  which^  at  two  feptiers  of  corn,  implies  a  population  of 

*  An  Italian  author,  with  whom  I  had  the  pleafwc  of  conwfiog  at  Turin,  juftly  oblerv«8,  «•  Quanto  2a 
popolazionc  proporzionata  ai  prodotti  dclla  natura  e  dell*  arte  e  vautaggiofa  ad  una  nazione,  altrcttanta  c 
nociva  una  popolazionc  foverchia/'  L'AbbaU  Vafco^  ^]fpofta  ed  quefito  propojio  da  lia  Reaic  Accad.  ddlt 
.&i^«.,  &c.  8vo.     1788.  p.  85.  -  "       .         ,.  .    .         ,      .         ' 

f  To  fomc  k  may  appear  ^t9i^%t^  how  Hich  a  conwnodity  as  kTC  oxen,  can  be  fnuiggled  in  greitt  qvantities  5 
hut  the  wcaniof  doing  it  arc  numerous;  one  was  difcovered,  and  nuny  more  of  thcTame  fort  are  fuppofcd  to 
€xift  undifcovcrcd :  a  fubterraneous  paiTagc  was  pierced  under  the  wall,  going  from  a  court-yard  without  the 
wall,  to  a  butcher's  yard  within  ;  and  whole  droves  of  oxen,  &c.  entered  by  it  in  the  night  for  a  long  time, 
hefore  it  was  known.  The  officers  of  the  barriers  are  convinced,  tha&  on  an  average  of  cooimodities,  one- 
fixtbi«fmuggted« 
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554044  5 '21*^^^^  this  comes  within  sooo  of  the  aflual  enumeration,  !t  proves  that  two 
feptiers  a  head  15  an  accurate  eftimate ;  and  though  it  does  not  perfoftly  agree  with 
iVlonf.  Necker*§  account  of  the  former  population  of  Paris,  yet  it  is  much  nearer  to  it 
than  the  calculations  made  to  correft  that  account,  by  Dr.  Price,  and  "by  the  very  able 
and  ingenious  political  arithmetician,  Mn  Howlet.  As  the  late  enumeration  {hews  the 
population  of  Paris  to  have  been  (proportionably  to  the  confumption  of  corn)  6 1 5,937 
fouls,  whenits  births  amounted  to  20,550^  this  faxft  confirms  the  generjll  calculation  in 
France,  that  the  births  in  a  great  city  are  to  be  multiplied  by  thirty  ;  for  the  above  men- 
tioned  number  fo  multiplied,  gives  616,500,  which  comes  fo  near  the  truth,  rfiat  the 
difference  is  not  worth  oorrefting.  M,  Necker's  multiplier  is  confirmed  cJearly  ;  and 
the  event,  which  gives  to  France  a  population  of  a6,coo,ooo,  has  proved,  that  Dr. 
Price,  who  calculated  them  at  above  30,000,000,  was  as  grofly  miftaken  in  his  exag- 
geration of  French  pbpulousnefs,  as  Mr.  Howlet  has  (hewn  him  to  be  in  his  diminution 
X)f  that  of  England,  It  feems  indeed  to  have  been  the  fate  of  that  calculator  to  have 
teen  equally  refuted  upon  alihoft  every  political  queftion  he  handled  ;  the  mifchief  of 
inclofures — the  depopulation  of  England— the  populoufnefs  of  France— and  the  denun- 
ciation of  f  uin  he  pronounced  fo  authoritatively  againft  a  varietv  of  annuitant  focieties, 
that  have  flouriflied  almoft  in  proportion  to  the  diftrefles  he  affigned  them.  The  con- 
fumption of  wine  at  Paris,  on  an  average  of  the  laft  twenty  years,  has  been  from  230,000 
to  260,000  muids  per  anmim;  average,  245,009.  In  1789  it  funk  rather  more  than 
50,000  muids,  by  irauggling,  xl-uring  the  confufions  of  that  period.  In  245,000  muids 
there  are  7o,5i6oyOO ^  Paris  pints^  or  Englifh  quarts,  which  makes  the  daily  confump- 
tion 193*315 -quarts;  and  if  to  this,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  commis  of  the 
barriers,  one-fixth  is  to  be  added  for  fmuggling,  it  makes  225,534,  which  is  one-third 
of  a  quart,  and  one-tenth  of  that  third  per  head  per  diem.  The  confumption  of  meat 
is  very  difficult  to  be  calculated,  becaufe  the  weight  of  the  beafts  is  not  noted.;  I  can 
guefs  at  it  only,  and  therefore  the  reader  will  pay  no  other  attention  to  what  follows 
than  to  a  mere  conjedlure.  I  viewed  many  hundreds  of  the  oxen,  at  different  time?, 
and  eftimate  the  average  at  fixty  ftone  ;  but  as  there  are  doubtlefs  many  others  fmaller, 
let  us  calculate  at  50,  or  7co'.b.  and  let  us  drop  fmuggling  in  tljefe  cafes,  fince  though  - 
it  may  on  the  whole,  be  one-fpcth  yet  it  cannot  beany  thing  like  that  in  thefe  com- 
modities i  the  calves  at  i2olb.  the  fheep  at  6olb.  and  the  hogs  at  10: lb. 

Oxen,  -    -    •    -    -       ^9,893,  at  7001b.  48,9ift,ioolb* 

Calves,  -    -    .     .     -  103,271,  at  120  i2,39^,5!2o 

Sheep, 323,762,  at     60  1.9,425,720 

Hogs,  36,3335  ^^  ^^^  3»633»2oo 

Total*, 84,369,540 

This  quantity  divided  amongft  a  population  of  615,937,  gives  to  each  perfon  1361b.  of 
meat  for  his  annual  confumption,  or  above  joae-third  of  a  pound  per  dieni..  During 
the  fame  twenty  years,  the  confumption  of  London  was  on  an  average,  per  annum, 
^2,539  oxen,  and  649,369  flieepf.  Thefe  oxen  probably  weighed  84clb.  each,  and 
4heiheep  loolb. ;  which  two  articles  only,  without  calvesor  hogs,  make  142,669,660  ; 

•  Long  fiocc  tKi8  was  written*,  I  received  Monf  Lavoificr*s  Re/tdtaU  i^unouvrage,  1791,  in  which  he 
gtrcs  a  tabic  of  the  Parit  confumption  ;  but  I  do  not  know  on  whaK  authority,  foe  the  weight  per  h^d 
he  makes  the  total  of  all  meats  8a,3;oo,coolb. 

t  RefQtrt  •/(be  Cm.  of  the  Cwri  of  C9mmon  Cwndt  1 781$.  Folio,  p.  7  j« 
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yet  thefe  quantities  do  not  nearly  contain  the  whole  number  brought  to  London,  which 
for  want  of  fuch  taxes  as  at  Paris,  can  be  difcovered  with  nacertainty.  The  confump- 
tion  of  Breft  is  regiftered  for  the  year  1778,  when  22,000  people,  in  1900  houfes,  con- 
fumed  82,000  boifeau,  each  1501b.  of  corn  of  all  forts  ;  16,000  bariques  of  wine  and 
brandy,  and  1000  of  cyder  and  beer*.  This  confumption  amounted  to  per  head — 
corn  2  J-  feptiers,  of  24olb.  per  annum  ;  —  wine,  brandy,  beer,  and  cyder,  one-third 
of  a  quart  per  head  per  diem.  Nancy,  in  17331  when  it  contained  19,645  fouls, 
confumed. 

Oxen,  C402.— Calves,  9073.— Sheep,  11,863. ^Total,  23,338. 

It  onfumed,  therefore,  more  than  one  of  ihefe  pieces  per  head  of  its  population.  In 
1738,  when  it  contained  19,831  fouls,  it  confumed. 

Oxen,  2309.— Calves,  5058.— Sheep,  9549.- ^Total,  16,896!; 

above  three-fourths  each.  The  conCumpfion  of  Paris  is  three  fourths  of  one  of  thefe 
beads  per  head  of  population.  As  the  fineft  cattle  in  the  kingdom  are  fent  to  the  capi- 
tal, the  proportions  in  number  ought  to  be  lefs;  but  the  wealth  of  that  capital  would 
have  juftified  the  fuppofition  of  a  ftill  greater  comparative  confumption. 

Chap.  TYIL—Cffbe  Police  of  Corn  in  France. 

OF  all  fubjefts,  there  is  none  comparable  to  the  police  of  corn,  for  difplaying  the  . 
folly  to  which  men  can  arrive,  who  do  not  betray  a  want  of  common  fenfe  in  reafoning 
■  on  other  topics.  One  tells  us  (I  confine  myfelf  chiefly  to  French  authorities,  engaged 
as  I  am  at  prefent  in  refearches  in  that  kingdom)  that  the  price  is  in  exaft  proportion 
» to  the  quantity  of  com^  and  to  the  quantity  of  money  at  the  fame  time  in  the  king- 
dom I ;  and  that  when  wheat  fells  at  36  livres  the  feptier,  it  is  a  proof  there  is  not  half 
enough  to  laft  till  harveft  §.  He  propofes  to  have  magazines  in  every  market,  ^nd  to 
prohibit,  under  fevere  penalties,  a  higher  price  than  24  livres.  This  would  be  the  in- 
fallible method  to  have  it  very  foon  at  50,  jmd  perhaps  100  livres.  That  the  price  of 
corn  does  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of  money,  is  proved  by  the  fudden  rife  proceeding 
from  alarms,  of  which  this  author  might  have  known  an  inftancein  the  year  iie  printed; 
for  Monf.  Necker's  memoir  to  the  National  Affembly  was  no  fooner  dtfperfed,  than  the 
price  rofe  in  one  week  30  per  cent. ;  yet  the  quantity  in  the  kingdom^  both  of  money 
and  com,  remained  juft  as  before  that  memoir  was  publiftied.  But  it  has  already  been 
fufEciently  proved,  that  a  very  fmall  deficiency  of  the  crop  will  make  an  enormous  dif- 
ference in  the  price.  I  may  add,  that  the  mere  apprehenfion  of  a  deficiency,  whether 
ill  or  well  founded,  will  have  the  fame  eflfeft.  From  this  circumftance,  I  -draw  a  con- 
•clufion  of  no  trifling  import  to  all  governments  ;  and  that  is,  never  to  exprefs  publicly 
any  apprehenfion  of  a  want  of  corn ;  and  the  only  method  by  which  government  can 
exprefs  their  fears,  is  Ijy  proclamations  againfl:  export:  prohibitions  ;  ordonances.  of  re- 
gulation of  fale ;  arrets,  or  laws  againfl  monopolizers ;  or  vain  and  frivolous  boafts^ 
like  thofe  of  Monf.  Necker,  of  making  great  imports  from  abroad — all  thefe  meafures 
have  the  fame  tendency ;  they  confirm  amongft  the  people  the  apprehenfion  of  want  ; 
iFor  when  it  is  found  amongft  the  loweft  orders,  that  government  is  alarmed  as  well  as 
they  themfelves,  their  own  fears  augment ;  they  rife  in  a  rage  againft  monopolizers,  or 
/peculators,  as  they  ought  rather  to  be  called,  and  then  every  ftep  they  take  has  the  never- 

•  Encydof.  Melho^ique  Marine^  t.  i.  part  i.  p.  198.  f  Defcrip.  de  la  Lorraine^  par 

M-  Durival.  3  torn.  410.  1778.  t.  ii.  p.  5.  J  Ccnftil.  fur  la  ChaUe  dtt  Gram^par  AT.  Vaudrey. 

1789.  Svo«  p.  Jf.  i  lb.  p.  7i  8,  19. 
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falling  efFeA  of  increafing  the  evil ;  the  price  rifes  ftill  higher,  as  It  mud'  do  inevitably, 
ivhen  fuch  furious  obftruftions  are  thrown  on  the  interior  trade  in  corn,  as  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  great  and  ferious  danger  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  In  fuch  a  fituation 
of  madnefsand  folly  in  the  people,  the  plenty  of  one  diftrid  cannot  fupply  tlie  want  of 
another,  without  fuch  a  nionftrous  premium,  as  fliall  not  only  pay  the  expence  of  tranf- 
port^  but  infure  the  corn,  when  lodged  in  granaries,  againft  the  blind  and  violent  fuf- 
picions  of  the  people.  To  raife  this  fpirit,  nothing  more  is  neceflary  than  for  govern- 
ment to  iffue  any  decree  whatever,  that  difcovers  an  alarm  ;  the  people  immediately  are 
apprehenfive  of  famine ;  and  this  apprehenfion  can  never  take  place  without  creating 
the  reality  in  a  great  meafure.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  a  wife  and  enlightened  go- 
vernment, if  at  any  time  they  (hould  fear  a  fhort  provifion  of  corn,  to  take  the  moft 
private  and  cautious  meafures  poflible,  either  to  prevent  export,  by  buying  up  the<:om 
that  is  coileded  for  exportation,  and  keeping  it  within  the  kingdom,  a  meafure  eafy  to 
be  done  through  individuals,  or  to  encourage  import,  and  to  avoid  making  any  public 
decree  or  declaration.  The  hiftory  of  corn,  in  France,  during  the  year  1 789,  was  a 
moft  extraordinary  proof  of  the  juftnefs  of  ihefe  principles-.  Wherever  Ipaffed,  and  it 
was  through  many  provinces,  I  made  inquiries  into  the  caufes  of  the  fcarcity ;  and  was 
every  where  aflured,  that  the  deamefs  was  the  moft  extraordinary  circumftance  in  the 
world :  for,  though  the  crop  "had  not  been  great,  yet  it  was  about  an  average  one;  and 
confequently  that  the  deficiency  muft  certainly  have  been  occafioned  by  exportation* 
1  demanded,  if  they  were  furethat  an  exportation  had  taken  place? — They  replied,  no; 
but  fhat  it  might  have  been  done  privately  :  this  anfwer  fufficiently  {hewed,  that  thefe 
exports  were  purely  ideal.  The  deamefs,  how^ever,  prevailed  to  fuch  a  degree,  in  May 
and  June  particularly,  (not  without  being  fomented  by  men  who  fought  to  blow  the  dife 
contents  of  the  people  into  abfolute  outrage,}  that  Monf.  Necker  thought  it  right  not 
only  to  order  immenfe  cargoes  of  wheat,  and  every  other  fort  of  corn,  to  be  bought  up 
all  over  Europe,  but  likewife  in  June,  to  announce  to  the  public,  with  great  parade,  the 
fteps  that  he  had  taken,  in  a  paper  called  Me?noire  inftru6iif^  in  which  he  ftated,  that  he 
had  bought,  and  ordered  to  be  bought,  1,404,463  quintaux  of  different  forts  of  grain,. 
of  which  more  than  800,000  were  arrived.  1  was  a  perfonal  witnefs,  in  many  markets^ 
of  the  effedt  of  this  publication ;  inftead  of  finking  the  price,  it  raifed  it  direftly,  and 
enormoufly.  Upon  one  market  day,  at  Nangis,  from  38  livres  to  43  Hvres  the  feptier 
of  a4olb. ;  and  upon  the  following  one  to  49  livres,  which  was  July  1  (t ;  and  on  the  next 
day,  at  Columiers,  it  was  taxed  by  the  police  at  4  livres  cyi  and  4  livres  6/1  the  251b. ; 
but  as  the  farmers  would  not  bring  it  to  market  at  that  price,  they  fold  it  at  their. farms 
at  5I  livres,  and  even  6  livres,  or  ^j  livres  the  feptier.  At  Nangis  it  advanced,  in 
fourteen  days,  1 1  livres  a  feptier  ;  and  at  Columiers  a  great  deal  more.  Now,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  thefe  markets  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  for  which  Monf.  Nee- 
ker's  great  foreign  provifion  was  chiefly  defigned ;  and  confequently  if  his  meafures 
would  have  had  any  where  a  good  effeft,  it  might  have  been  expefted  here;  butfince 
the  contrary  happened,  and  the  price,  in  two  markets,  was  raifed  25  per  cent,  we  may 
reafonably  conclude,  that  it  did  good  no  where  ;  but  to  what  was  this  apparent  fcarcity 
imputable?  Abfolutely  to  Monf.  Necker*s  having  faid  in  his  memoir,  ^  mm  arivee 
dans  la  mimjiereje  me  bdtai  de  prendre  des  informations  fur  leproduii  de  la  ricolte  "i^  fur 
ks  befoins  des  pays  etrangers  *.    It  was  from  thefe  unfeafonable  inquiries  in  September 

1788, 

•  He  has  rntioduced  a  tiffuc  of  the  feme  ftufF  in  Ms  Memotr  fur  UJMniftrathn  de  M.  Necher,  par  hti 

,  mime,  p.  367,  where  he  fays,  with  the  true  ignorance  of  the  prohibitory  fyiUm,  ••"  Mon  fyfteme  fur  Tcx- 

porutioa  des  grains  eft  innnimtnt  iimple,  ainfi  ^ue  j'ai  eu  foovent  I'occafion  de  le  developper;  il-fe  borne  a 
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1788,  that  all  the  mifchief  was  derived.  They  pervaded  the  whole  kingdom,  ani 
fpread  an  univerfal  alarm  ;  the  price  in  coufequence  aVofe ;  afid  when  once  it  rifes  in 
France,  mifchief  immediately  follows,  becaufe  the  populace,  by  their  violence,  rendef 
the  internal  trade  infecure  and  dangerous.  The  buffnefs  of  the  minifter  was  done  in  a 
moment ;  his  confummate  vanity,  which,  from  having  been  confined  to  his  chai-afl:er 
as  an  author,  now  became  the  fcourge  of  the  kingdom,  prohibited  the  export  for  no 
other  reafon,  than  becaufe  the  Archbifhop  of  Sens  had  the  year  before  allowed  it,  in 
contradiaion  to  that  mafs  of  errors  and  prejudices  which  M.  Necker's  book  upon  the 
corn  trade  had  difleminated.  It  is  curious  to  fee  him,  in  his  Memoir  in/iru^if,  aiferting; 
that  France,  in  1787,  etoit  livree  an  commerce  des  grains  dans  tout  le  royaume^  avecplta 
d^aSlivitSy  que  jamais  (sf  Pon  avoit  envoye  dans  t'efranger  tine  qnantiti  conjiderable  de  grains* 
Now,  to  fee  the  invidious  manner  in  which  this  is  put,  let  us  turn  to  the  regifter  of  the 
Bureau  General  de  la  balance  du  Commerce^  where  we  (hall  find  the  following  ftatemeut 
of  the  corn- trade  for  1787 : 


Wheat, 
Rice, 
Barley, 
Legumes, 

Imports. 

3,11 6,000  liv. 

2,040,000 
37S3000 
945,000 

Com, 

Wheat, 

Legumes^ 

Expbrti. 

■   '        3.165,600  Kv, 

6»559>9oo 
949,200 

10,674,700 

# 

1 1,476,000 

. 

4i'en  avoir  aucun  d'lmmuable,  maisa  defendre  ou  pcrmettre  cettt  exportation  felon  le  temps  Sc  felon  lesctr- 
conftanccs."  When  a  man  ftarts  upon  a  rotten  foundation,  he  is  fure  to  flounder  in  this  manner  ;  the  fim- 
plicity  of  a  fyftcm  to  be  new-moulded  every  moment,  *'  felon  le  temps  &  felon  les  circonftances  I'*  And 
who  is  to  ji>clge  of  tbefe  feafons  and  circumdances  I  A  nrinifter  ?  A  government  i  Tl>eftf,  ii  feems,  ar« 
to  promulgate  law8>  in  confequence  of  their  having  nuule  inquiries  into  the  (la'c  of  crops  and  Rocks  on 
hand.  What  prefumption  ;  what  an  excefs  of  vanity  mud  it  be,  which  impels  a  man  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
truth  is  within  the  verge  of  fuch  inquiries;  or,  that  he  is  one  line,  or  one  point  nearer  to  tt^  after  he  has 
made  them  before  be  began.  Go  to  the  Intcndant  in  France,  or  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  England,  and 
fuppofe  him  to  receive  a  letter  from  government  direfting  fuch  Miquirics;-  purfuc  the  intelligence^  -  fol- 
low him  to  Kis  table  for  converiation  on  crops,— -or  in  his  ride  among  the  farmers  (an  idea  that  may  obtain 
in  England,  but  never  was  fuch  a  ride  taken  by  an  Intendant  in  France)  in  order  to  make  fnquiries ;  mark 
the  defultory,  broken,  and  falfe  fpecimcns  of  the  intelligence  he  receives,  -and  then  recur  to  the  fimplicity 
of  the  fydem  that  is  to  be  founded  on  fuch  inquiries.  Monf.  Necker  writes  as  if  we  were  ignorant  of  the 
fources  of  his  inf<>rmacton.  He  ought  to  have  known  that  miniders  can  never  procure  it ;  and  that  chey 
cannot  be  fo^ood  an  authority  for  a  whole  kingdom^  as  a  country  gentleman,  ikilled  in  agricuhure,  is  for 
hh  own  pari£  ;  yet  what  gentleman  would  prefume  to  pronounce  upon  a  crop  to  the  360th  part  of  its 
amount,  or. even  to  the  20th  ?  But  it  muft  be  obfcrvcd,  that  all  Monf.  Nccker's  fimple  operational  which 
caufed  an  unlimited  import,  at  an  unlimited  expence,  affecled  not  one  twentieth  pan  of  a  year's  confump- 
tion  by  the  people,  whofe  welfare  he  took  upon  him  to  fupcrintcnd.  If  this  plaiif  fa6^— the  undoubted 
ignorance  of  every  man  what  the  crop  if,  or  has  been,  in  fuch  fradions  as  V^i  V<i»  A»  ®"^  much  more 
.  t'i'Oi  ^^  ^^^^  confideredy  it  will  furely  follow,  that  an  abfulute  and^unbounded  liberty  in  the  corn  trade  is'' 
infinitely  more  liktly  to  have  effc6l,  than  fuch  paltry,  deceitful,  and  falfe  inquiries  as  this  minifter,  with  his 
fyftem  of  ^jmplex  fimplicity,  was  forced,  according  to  his  own  account,  'o  rely  upon.  Let  the  reader 
purfae  the  palTage,  p  369,  the  frevoyattfe  of  government — nppruatlott— hater  le  mouvement  ducoimntrct — 
4Airatt  procoMn-' calculi,  A  pretty  fupport  for  a  great  nation!  Their  fubfiflence  Is  to  depend  on  the 
conr.bination  of  a  vifionary  declaimer,  rather  than  on  the  induftry  and  energy  of  their  own  excrtioni. 
l^onf.  Ntckcr's  performance  deferves  an  attentive  perofal,  efpecialiy  when  he  paints  pathetically  the  anm« 
ieties  he  fuffered  on  account  of  the  want  of  corn.  I  wifhed  that  thofe  who  read  it  would  only  carry  in 
their  mind?  this  undoubted  fadl,  that  the  fcarcity  which  occaHoncd  thofe  inquietudes  wa^  abfolutely  and 
fokly  of  bis  own  creating ;  and  that  if  be  had  not  been  minifter  in  1- ranee,  and  that  government  had  taken 
.no  ftep  whatever  in  this  affair^  there  would  not  have  been  fuch  a  wopj  aa  fcarcity  heard  In  the  kingdom. 
He  convcrtedy  by  his  management,  an  ordinarily  (hort  crop  into  a  fcarcity  ;  and  he  nude  ttiat  fcarcity'a 
/asune  |  to  remedy  which,  he  affumes  fa  much  merits  ^s  to  naufeate  a  common  reader.  # 
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This  account  fiiews  pretty  clearly  how  well  founded  the  minifter  wa8»  when  he  at* 
tempted  to  throw  on  the  wife  meafure  of  his  predeceflbr  the  mifcbiefs  which  arofe 
from  his  own  pernicious  prejudices  alone ;  and  how  the  liberty  of  commerce,  which 
had  taken  place  moil  advantageouily  in  confequence  of  the  free  trade  in  1787,  had 
been  more  an  import  trade  than  an  export  one ;  and  of  courfe,  it  fhews,  that  when  he 
advifed  bis  fovereign  to  prohibit  that  trade,  he  afted  direOiIy  contrary  even  to  his  own 
principles ;  and  he  did  this  at  the  hazard  of  railing  a  general  alarm  in  the  kingdom, 
which  is  always  of  worfe  confequence  than  any  poflible  export.  His  whole  condiid, 
therefore,  was  one  continued  feries  of  fuch  errors,  as  can,  in  a  fenfible  man,  be  attri- 
buted jonly  to  the  predominant  vanity  that  infligated  him  to  hazard  the  welfare  of  a 
great  nation  to  defend  a  treatife  of  his  own  compofition.  But  as  this  minifter  thought 
proper  to  change  the  fyftem  of  a  natural  export  and  import ;  and  to  fpread^  by  his 
meafures,  an  alarm  amongft  the  people^  that  feemed  to  confirni  their  own  appre- 
heniions,  let  us  next  examine  what  he  did  to  cure  the  evils  he  had  thus  created.  He 
imported,  at  the  enormous  expence  of  45,543,<r97  livres  (about  a,ooo,ooo  fterling) 
the  quantity  of  1,404,465  quintaux  of  com  of  all  forts,  which,  at  3401b.  make  585,192 
feptiers,  fufficient  to  feed  no  more  than  195,064  people  a  year.  At  three  feptiers  per 
head,  for  the  population  of  1 6  millions  of  mouths,  this  fupply,  thus  egregioufly  boafted 
of,  would  not,  by  55,908  feptiers,  feed  France  even  for  three  days ;  for  her  daily  con- 
fumption  is  213,700  feptiers,  nor  have  I  the  leaft  doubt  of  more  perfons  dying  of  fa- 
mine, in  confequence  of  his  meafures,  than  all  the  corn  he  procured  would  feed  for  a 
year*.  So  abfolutely  contemptible  is  all  importation  as  a  remedy  for  famioe !  and  fo  utter- 
ly ridiculous  is  the  idea  of  preventing  your  own  people  from  being  ftarved,  by  all  owing 
an  import  which,  in  its  greateft  and  moft  forced  quantities,  bears  10  trifling  a  proportion 
to  the  confumption  of  a  whole  people^  even  when  bribed,  rather  than  bought  from  every 
country  in  Europe !  But  a  conclufion  of  much  greater  importance  is  to  be  deduced 
from  thefe  curious  fads,  in  the  moft  explicit  confirmation  of  the  preceding  principles, 
that  all  great  variations  in  the  price  of  corn  are  engendered  by  apprehenfion,  and  do 
not  depend  on  the  quantity  in  the  markets.  The  report  of  Monf.  Necker's  meafures 
we  have  found,  did  not  fink,  but  raifed  the  price :  providing  France  witfi  lefs  than 
three  days  bread,  when  blazed  forth  with  all  the  apparatus  of  government,  adually 
raifed  tha  price  in  the  markets^  where  I  was  a  witnefs,  25  percent.  Of  what  poi&ble 
confequence  was  three  days  provifion  added  to  the  national  ftock,  when  compared  with 
the  mifery  and  famine  implied-— and  which  actually  took  place  in  confequence  of  pufli- 
ing  the  price  up  fo  enormoufly,  by  Monf.  Necker*s  meafures  ?  Would  it  not  have 
been  infinitely  wifer  never  to  have  ftopped  the  trade,  which  I  have  proved  to  have  been 
a  trade  of  import  ?— Never  to  have  expreffed  any  folicitude  ? — Never  to  have  taken 
any  public  fteps,  but  to  have  let  the  demand  and  fupply  quietly  meet,  without  noife 
and  without  parade  ?  The  confequence  would  have  been,  faving  forty-five  millions  of 
the  public  moneys  and  the  lives  of  fome  hundred  thoufands,  ftarved  by  the  high  price 
that  was  created^  even  without  a  fcarcity ;  for  I  am  firmly  perfuaded,  that  if  no  public 
ftep  whatever  had  been  taken,  and  the  archbifliop  of  Sens*  edi£k  never  repealed^  the 
price  of  wheat  in  no  part  of  France  would  have  feen,  in  1789,  fo  high  a  rate  as  30 
livres,  inftead  of  rifing  to  50  and  57  livres.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  thefe  principles, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  firft  minifter  hunting  after  a  little  popularity,  and  boalting 

^  *  At  a  moment  when  there  wal  a  great  ftaj^ation  in  every  fort  of  employment*  a  high  price  of  bread, 
inftead  of  a  moderate  one»  mud  have  deftroyed  many  ;  there  was  no  doubt  of  great  rumbers  dying  fpr 
want  iu  every  part  of  the  kingdom*  The  people  were  reduced  «u  fome  places  to  eat  bran  and  boOed  grafii. 
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in  his  Memoire^  that  the  King  allowed  only  bread  of  wheat  and  rye  mixed  to  be  ferved 
at  his  own  table?  What  were  the  concloHons  to  be  looked  for  in  the  people,  but  that 
if  fuch  were  the  extremities  to  which  France  was  reduced,  ail  were  in  danger  of  death 
for  want  of  bread.  The  confequence  is  palpable;  a  t)lind  rage  agairift  monopolizers, 
hanging  bakers,  feizing  barges,  and  fetting  fire  to  magazines ;  and  the  inevitable  ef- 
feft  of  a  fudden  and  enormous  rife  in  the  price,  wherever  fuch  meafur^  are  precipitated 
by  tHe  populace,  who  never  are  truly  aftive  but  in  their  own  deftruftion.  It  was  the 
fame  fpirit  that  di&ated  the  following  paffage,  in  that  Memoire  inftruitif^  "  Les  accapare-^ 
mens  font  la  premiere  caufe  a  laquelle  la  multitude  attribue  la  cberte  des  grains^  &f  en 
effet  onfouvent  eu  lieu  de  fe  plaindre  de  la  cupidite  des  fpeculateurs  *.**  1  cannot  read 
thefe  lines,  which  are  as  untrue  in  fad  as  erroneous  in  argument,  without  indignation. 
The  multitude  never  have  to  complain  of  fpeculators ;  they  are  always  greatly  indebted 
to  them.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  monopolizing  corn  but  to  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple f.  And  all  the  evils  of  the  year  1789  would  haVe  been  prevented,  if  monopoli- 
sers, by  raifmg  the  price  in  the  preceding  autumn,  and  by  leffening  the  confumption, 

*  This  18  pretty  much  like  his  fcfnding  a  memoir  to  the  National  Aflembly,  wlu'ch  was  read  OAobcr    ' 
?4%  in  whith  the  minifler  fays  II  eft  done  urgent  de  defendre  de  plus  en  flu  f  P  exportation  en  France;  mats  U  efl 
difficile  de  veiiler  d  cette  probibiton.     On  a  fait  plater  des  cordons  de  troupes  fur  les  frontiers  a  cette  effeff,     jour- 
nal des  Etats  Generauxt  torn.  v.  p.  194.     Every  ezpreffion  of  this  nature  becoming  pubh'c,  ceudtd  10  in-- 
flame  the  people,  and  confcquently  to  raife  the  price. 

:f  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  no  fort  of  monopoly  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be  injurious  without 
the  afiiiUace  of  government ;  and  that  government  never  tends  in  theleaft  to  favour  a  monopoly  without 
doin|r  infinite  mUchief.     We  have  heard  in  England  of  attempts  to  monopolize  hemp,  allum,  cotton,  and 
many  other  articles :  ill-conceived  fpeculations^  that  always  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  fchemers,  and  even-^ 
tually  did  good,  as  I  could  (hew,  if  this  were  the  propf  r  place.     But  to  monopolize  any  article  of  common 
and  daily  lupply  and  confumption  to  a  mifchievous  degree,  is  abfolutely  impoffible  :  to' buy  large  quanti- 
ties, at  the  cheapeil  feafon  of  the  year»  in  order  to  hoard  and  bring  them  out  at  the  very  deareft  moment> 
is  the  idea  of  a  monopolizer  or  accapereur:  this  is,  of  all  other  tranfa6kions,  the  moft  beneficial  towards  an. 
equal  fupply.     The  wheat  which  inch  a  man  buys  is  cheap,  or  he  would  not  buy  it  with  a  view  to  profit  r 
What  does  he  do  then  ?  He  takes  from  the  market  a  portion,  when  the  fupply  is  large  ;  and  fee  brings  that 
-portion  to  the  market  when  the  fupply  is  fmall ;  and  for  doing  this  you  hang  him  as  an  enemy.  Why  ?  Be- 
caufe  he  has  made  a  private  profit,  perhaps  a  very  greatone,  by  coming  in  between  the  farmer  and  the  coii- 
&mer.  What  fiiould  induce  him  tocarryon  his  bufinefs,  except  the  defire  of  profit  ?  But  the  benefit  of  thepco- 
pleis  exadlly  in  proportion  to  the  grcatncfsof  that  profit,  fince  it  arifes  diredly  from  thelowpriceof  com  at  one. 
feafon,  and  the  dearnefs  of  it  at  another.  Mod  clearly  any  trade  which  tends  to  level  this  inequality  is  advanta- 
geous in  proportion  asit  effedsit.    By  buying  great  quantities  when  cheap,  thepriceis  raifed,  and  theconfump* 
lion  forced  tobemorefparing:  thiscircumilancecanalonefave  the  people  from  famine;  if,  when  the  cropisfcanty^. 
the  people  confume  plentifully  in  autumn,  they  mud  inevitably  itarve  in  fummer ;  and  they  certainly  will  con- 
fume  plentifully  if  corn  is  cheap.     Government  cannot  ftep  in  and  fay,  you  (hall  now  eat  lialf  a  pound  of 
bread  only,  that  you  may  not  by  and  by  be  put  to  half  an  ounce.     Government  cannot  do  this  without 
ere£iing  granaries,  which  we  know,  by  the  experience  of  all  Europe,  is  a  moft  pernicious  fyftem,  and 
done  at  an  cxpence  which^  if  laid  out  in  i^remiums,  encouraging  cultivation,  would  convert  deferts  into- 
fruitful  corn-fields.     But  private  monopolizers  can  and  do  <:ffc6i  it ;  for  by  their  purchafes  in  cheap- 
months  they  raife  the  price,  and  exadly  in  that  proportion  lefFen  the  confumption  ;  this  is  the  great  ob- 
jeSt,  for  nothing  elfe  can  make  a  fhort  crop  hold  out  through  the  year;  when  once  this  is  eH'e^ed,  the 
people  are  fafe;  they  may  pay  very  dear  afterwards,  but  the  corn  will  be  forth-coming,  and  they  will  have  it 
though  at  an  high  price.     But  reverfe  the  medal,  and  fuppofe  no  monopolizers ;  in  Tuch  a  cafe,  the  cheap* 
nefs  m  autumn  continuing,  the  free  confumption  would  continue  with  it :  and  an  undue  portion  being, 
eaten  in  winter,  the  fummer  would  come  without  its  fupply :  this  was  manifeftlv  the  hiftory  of  1789  ;  the 
•people  enraged  at  the  idea  of  monopolizers,  not  at  their  real  exi (ten ce,  (for  the  nation  was  (larviner  for 
want  of  them,)  hung  th^  miforable  dealers,  on  the  idea  of  their  having  done  what  they  were  utterly  unable  to 
do.     Thus,  with  fuch  a  fyftem  of  fmall  farms  as  empty  the-wholc  crop  into  the  markets  in  autumn>  and 
make  no  referva  for  fummer,  there  is  no  polllble  remedy,  but  manv  and  great  monopoh'zers,  who  are  be- 
neficial ip  the  public  exad^ly  in  proportion  to  their  profits.     But  in  a  country  like  England  divided  into 
large  farms,  fuch  corn  dealers  are  not  equally  wanted  ;  the  farmers  are  rich  enough  to  wait  for  their  re- 
turns, zndktcp  a  due  rel^rve  in  ftacks  to  be  threfhed  in  fummer ;  the  belt  of  all  methods  of  keeping  cora 
aad^the  only  one  in  which  it  receives  ne  damage, 
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had  divided  the  fupply  more  equally  through  the  year.  In  a  country  like  France,  Tub- 
divided  mifchievoully  into  little  farms,  the  quantity  of  com  in  the  markets  in  autumn  is 
always  beyond  the  proportion  referved  for  fupplying  the  reft  of  the  year;  of  this  evil, 
the  beft  remedy  is,  enlarging  the  fize  of  farms ;  but  when  this  does  not  take  place,  the 
dealings  of  monopolizers  are  the  only  refource.  They  buy  when  corn  is  cheap,  in  or- 
der to  hoard  it  till  it  is  dear ;  this  is  their  fpeculation,  and  it  is  precifely  the  condud; 
that  keeps  the  people  from  ftarving ;  all  imaginable  encouragement  fliould  be  given  to 
fuch  merchants,  whofe  bufinefs  anfwers  every  purpofe  of  public  granaries,  without  any 
of  the  evils  that  are  fare  to  flow  from  them  *•  It  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  in  a 
country  where  the  people  live  aliiioft  entirely  on  bread,  and  the  blind  proceedings  of 
mobs  are  encouraged  by  arrets  of  parliaments,  feconded  by  fuch  blunders  of  govern-^ 
ment  as  I  have  deicribed,  and  unaided  by  the  beneficial  exiftence  of  real  monopolizers;, 
it  may  eafily  be  conceived,  I  fay,  that  the  fupply  muft  be  irregular,  and  in  many  in* 
fiances  infufficient ;  it  muft  be  infufficient,  exadly  in  proportion  to  the  violence-of  the 
populace ;  and  a  very  high  price  will  be  the  unavoidable  confequence,  whatever  may 
be  the  quantity  in  the  kingdom.  In  June  and  July  1789,  the  markets  were  not  open* 
ed  before  troops  arrived  to  proteft  the  farmers  from  having  their  corn  feized ;  and  the 
magiftrates,  to  avoid  infurreftions  among  the  people,  fet.the  aflize  too  low  upon  corn^ 
bread,  and  butcher's  meat;  that  is,  they  fixed  the  prices  at  which  they  were  to  be  fold, 
which  is  a  moft  pernicious  regulation.  The  farmers,  in  confequence,  refrained  from  going 
to  market,  in  order  to  fell  their  wheat  at  home  at  the  beft  price  they  could  get,  which 
was  of  courfe  much  higher  than  the  aflize  of  the  markets.  "How  well  thefe  principles, 
which  fuch  ample  experience  proves  to  be  juft,  are  underftood  in  France,  may  be  coU 
leded  from  the  cahiers^  many  of  whom  demand  meafures  which,  if  really  purfuedi 
would  fpread  abfolute  famine  through  every  province  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  demanded 
at  one  place,  "  that  as  France  is  expofed  to  the  rigours  of  famine,  every  farmer  fhould 
be  obliged  to  regifter  his  crop  of  every  kind,  gerbs,  bottes,  muids,  &c« ;  and  alfo  every 
month  the  quantity  fold  f."  Another  requires,  "  that  export  be  feverely  prohibited, 
as  well  as  the  circulation  from  province  to  province;  and  that  importation  be  alway? 
allowed  J.*'  A  third  §,  "  that  the  fevereft  laws  be  pafled  againft  monopolizers ;  a  cir^ 
cumftance  which  at  prefent  defolates  the  kingdom."  A  fyftem  of  prohibition  of  ex- 
port is  demanded  by  no  lefs  than  twelve  cahiers  ||.  And  fifteen  demand  the  ^eftlon 
of  public  magazines^.  Of  all  folecifms,  none  ever  equalled  Paris  demanding  thM  thc5 
tranfport  of  corn  from  province  to  province  fliould  be  pi-ohibited«    Such  a'  requeft  is 

•  Well  has  it  been  obferred  by  a  modctn  writer>  Lwjque  tes  rScoltet  num^uet^en  quelque  Reu  iPm  grand 
empire,  let  travaux  du  refte  de  fes  pro*vincts  eiant  payes  ttunebeuret^efieunditefuffifent  a  laxonfommation  Je  iato^ 
talile.,  Sant  folHcUttde  de  la  fart  du  gowoemement^  fans  magazint  fuhlicSf  far  le  fnd  effa  d^une  communication 
Uhe  tff  facile  on  n^y  connoit  ni  difetie  ni  grande  chei^e,    Theorie  deLvxe^  torn.  i.  p.  5. 

t  Tier  Etat  de  Mendon.  p.  36,  %  Tier  Etat  de  Partly  p.  4.  j.  ^  Tier  Etatde  Rdms^  art.  I  lot 

i  N0b.de  ^efnoy^  p.  24.  Nob.  deSt.  ^intin^  p.  9^  Nobi  de  Lille,  p.  3o.  T.  Efai  de  Retmt^  p.  2o. 
T.£tai^e  Rouen^  p.  43.  T.  Etat  de  Dunkerque^  p.  15.  T.  Eiat  de  Mets^  p.  46.  Clerge  de  Rouen,  p.  24- 
T,  Eten  diRennes^  p,  6$,  T,  Etat  de  Valenciennes,  p.  12.  T.  Etat  de  Trojet^  art.  96.  IT.  Etai  de '  Dour* 
Joni  art.  3. 

q  1  hafc  lately  fccn  (January,  179^7  in  public  print,  tht  mention. of  a  ■propofal  tsf'One  of  the  minifter* 
<b  trcA  public  magaiincs ;  there  want*  nothing  elfc  to  complete  the  fyftem  x>f  abfuwiity  in  relation  to  corn 
which  fiasifffefted  that  fine  kingdom.  Magazines  can  do  nothing  more  thkft  private  acoapcrefkra  ;'they  can 
lonly  buy  when  com  is  cheap,  and  fell  when  it  is  dear ;  but  they  do  this  at  fuch  a  yaft  cxpenee,  and  with 
fo  little  ceoonomy,  that  if  they  do  not  take  an  equal  advantage  and  profit  with  private  fpeeulators,  they 
muft  demand  an  enormous  tax  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  bufinefs  ;  and  if  they  do  take  fuch  nrofit, 
thoped)ile  are  never  the  better  for  them.  Mr.  Symonds,  in  his  paper  on  the  public  magazines  ofttaly, 
liat  proved  them  to  be  every  where  nuifances.     Sec  Annalt  of  Agriculture^  vol,  xiii.  p.  ^^-  &c, 
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really  edyfying,  By  oiBenng  to  the  attention  of  the  philofophical  obferver,  mankind 
under  a  new  feature,  worthy  of  the  knowledge  and  intelligence  that  ought  to  reign  in 
the  capital  of  a  great  empire  i  and  Monfieur  Necker  was  exaftly  fuited  to  be  minifter 
in  the  com  department  of  fuch  a  city  !~The  conclufions  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole- 
buftnefs,  are  evident  enough.  There  is  but  one  policy  which  can  fecure  a  fupply  with 
entire  fafety  to  a  kingdom  fo  populous  and  fo  ill  ^  cultivated  as  France,  with  fo  large 
a  portion  of  its  territory  under  wood  and  vines ;  the  policy  I  meaais  an  entire  and  ab-» 
ibiute  liberty  of  export  and  import  at  all  times,  and  at  all  prices,  to  be  perfifted  in  with 
the  fame  unremitted  firmnefs,  that  has  not  only  refcued  Tufcany  from  the  jaws  of  pe<» 
riodical  famines,  but  has  given  her  eighteen  years  of  plenty,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  moment^s  want«  A  great  and  important  experiment !  and  if  it  has  anfwered  in 
fuch.  a  mountainous,  and,  in  comparifon  with  France,  a  barren  territory,  though  full 
of  people,  aiTuredly  it  would  fulfil  every  hope,  in  fo  noble  and  fertile  a  kingdom  as 
France.  But  to  fecure  a  regular  and  certain  fupply,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  farmer  be 
fqually  fecure  of  a  fteady  and  good  price.  The  average  price  in  France  vibrates  be» 
tween  18  and  22  livres  a  feptier  of  24Qlbt*  I  madeenquinesthrough  many  provinces 
10 1789,  into  the  common  price,  as  well  as  that  of  the  moment^  and  found  (reducing 
their  meafures  to  theleplier  of  a4olb.)  that  the  mean  price  m  Champagne  is  18  livres ; 
in  Loraine  17I ;  in  AUace  22  livres ;  in  Franche  Comtc  20  livres:  in  Bourgogne  18 
kvres ;  at  Avignon,  &c.  24  Kvres ;  at  Paris,  I  believe,  it  may  be  calculated  at  19  livres. 
•—Perhaps  the  price,  through  the  whole  kingdom,  would  be  found  to  be  about  20  livres^ 
Mow,  wrthottt  entering  into  any  analyfis  of  the  fubjed,  or  forming  any  comparifon 
vith  other  countries,  rVance  ought  to  know,  at  leaic  (he  has  dearly  learned  from  ex* 
perience,  that  this  it  not  a  price  fuffident  to  give  fuch  encouragement  to  the  farmers 
is  to  fecnre  her  a  certainty  of  fupply :  no  nation  can  have  enough  without  a  furplus; 
imd  no  iiirplus  will  ever  be  raifed,  where  there  is  not  a  free  corn  trade.— -The  objed, 
Aerefere,  of  an  ahfolotely  free  export,  is  to  lecure  i^e^ome  fupply.  The  mere  pro- 
fit of  feUing  com  is  no  obje£t ;  it  is  l^fs  than  none ;  for  the  right  ufe  thereof  is  to  feed 
^ur  own  people.  But  they  cannot  be  fed^  if  the  farmers  have  not  encouragement  to ' 
nprove  their  agriculture;  and  this  encouragement  muft  be  the  certainty  of  a  good 

*  The  iftrtwn  of  the  Marquis  de  Caffaux»  **  that  the  freeeorn  trade  eftabli(Ti<d  by  Monf.  Tiirgot.  in- 
eitalcd  ihc  pr#diidioDt  of  the  a^rkulture  of  France  as  1 50  to  i  oo»^'  ( SeconJe  Suite  de  Confid.fitr  la  Mccb . 
iisSm.  p.  119.)  muft  be  reeeived  with  great  caution.  That  of  Monf  Mi)k>t,  **  that  the  lands  of  th< 
fiuBC  kingdom  produced  Hve  times  a«  much  in  Hfenry  IV. 's  reign  as  they  da  at  prefeiit/'  is  a  very  grofa 
m»Wt  irrccoDcilcablc  with  the  leaft  probability.     Elm.  dt  PHl/i^  Gen.  t.  it.  p.  488. 

t  Fnce  of  Wheat  at  Paris,  or  at  Ro(by,  for  146  yean. 
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{>rice*      Experience  has  proved  fufficiently,  that  20  livres  will  not  do«     An  abfo- 
ute  freedom  of  interior  circulation  is  fo  obvioofly  neceflfary^  that  to  nain3  it  is  fufB- 
cient  ••  ^  .  . 

A  great  and  decided  encouihagemeni  to  nionopolisers  f  is  as  neceflary  to  the  regular 
fupply,  as  that  feed  (hould  be  fown  to  procure  a  crop ;  but  reaping,  in  order  to  load 
the  markets  in  winter,  and  to  ftarve  the  people  in  fummer,  can  be  remedied  by  no  othe^ 
fer[oR  h^  2Xi  aecaparwir*  While  fuch  men  are  therefore  objefits  of  public  hatred; 
while  even  laws  are  in  force  againft  (hem,  (the  moft  prepofterous  that  can  difgracea 
people,  iince  they  are  made  by  the  mouth,,  againll  the  hand  for  lifting  food  to  it,}  no' 
regular  fupply  caa  be  looked  for*  —  We  may  exped  to  fee  fatiune  periodical,  in  a  king* 
dom  governed  by  the  principles  which  muft  take  place,  where  the  populace  rule  not 
by  enlightened  reprefentatives,  but  by  the  violeaceof  their  ignorant  and  unmanageable- 
wills*  Paris  governs  the  National  Affembly ;  and  the  mafs  of  the  people,  m  great 
cities,  are  all  alike  abiblutely  ignorant  how  they  are  fed;  and  whether  the  b^d  they 
eat  be  gathered  like  acorns  from  a  tree,  or  raiaed  from  the  clouds,  they  are  well  conr 
vinced,  that  God  AMg^^y  ff^^^  the  bread,  and  that  they  have  the  beft  poffible  tight 
to  eat  it*  The  courts  of  London,  aldermen  and  commoa  councilmea^  have,  in  every 
}>eriod,  reafoned  jp(t  like  the  populace  pf  Palis  ^.  Thfi  prefeitf  fyftem  of  France^  veiai^ 
<ive  ta  i^|;ricuUure»  13  cwipu^ : 

To  eni:ourage  inveldDeRls  in  1ud» 

*  The  internal  (hackles  on  the  com  trade  of  Fiance».  aw  fuck  a«  wiO  greatly  impede*  ihe  eft^bltfhinent 
•f  that  perfed  freedom  which  alone  forms  (he  proper  regulation  for -fuch  a  country.  M.  Turgot,  in  hift 
Liitresfur  ks  Grainst  p.  I26|  notices  a  moft  abfurd  duty  at  Bourdeai>Y,,  of  20/1  per  feptier  on  all  wheat 
con  fumed  there,  or  even  dcpoiited  for  foreign  commerce^  a  duty  which  ought  to  have  prevented-  the  remark, 
of  the  author  of  Credit  Nationfll,  p.  322,  who  meotions^  a^an  estraordtnsury  fa£t,  *<  that  at  l^tT)ou(e- Hiei«- 
is  a  duty  of  12/  per  (eptier  on  grjinding,  yet  brea^  is  cj^per  there  thaa  at  Boiirdeauv^'*'  Surely  it  wouKi 
be  fo ;  it  ought  to  be  b/.  the  ieptier  ct^aper. 

f  '^^e  word  fpeculator,  in  various  panages  of  this  chapter,  would  be  as-  proper  as  mbnopolizen^  they 
mean  the  fame  thing  Miucaparntri  a  man  wh^  buys  corn  wjtba  view  tofelHng  it  at  a  higher  price  ^  what* 
ever  term,  is  ufrd,  the  thing  mant  i^  ^t^try  where  ui^derdood. 

X  Aldermen,  common  councilmen,  and  mob^  are  condftent  when  they  talk  nonfeniix  but  phDofophem 
are  not  fo  eafily  to  be  pardoi^d ;  when  M-  I' Ahb^  llozier  declares,  mte  la  Erance  recohe  ofuue  ari&uure  prit. 
Ju thtfhi^ plus  de  hleJ^qu'elle n*em.QDnfommey  (l^ufif  it  Mimomet  Jnr  la  Unisure  Iff  le  Kouifpagtdu  €bauvre^  Kvo. 
1787.  p.  5.;  he  wiiite  what  has -a  diifirt^  tendency  to  inilame  the  people;  for  the  cdnclufiDn.  t^ey  muflf 
draw  is,  that  an  immepfe  and  incre4Jble  export  vi  ^IwayS:  goiag  oa.  If  Erance  produces  in  a  ccmimon  year 
double  her  confumptipn,  what  becomes  of  ^he  furplusi  Where  are  the  othec.2:f)  miU^oMM  of  people  thas 
are  fed  with  French  com  i  Where  do  the  78.003,000  of  feptiers  go  that  France  has  to  fpare ;  a  quantity^ 
that  would  load  all  the  fiiips  pofleffed  by  that  kiqgdoojL. above  tlkitty  times  ta  carry  it.  Inftcad  of  the  com* 
mon  crop  equalling  two  years  confumption^  it  certainly  doea  not  equal  thirteen  months  common  aonCum^ 
cion  ;  that  is  fuch  a  confumpsion  as  takes  place  at  ao  av^sage  price.  And  all  the  dlflbren<^  of  crops  is^ 
that  oonfumption  ia. moderate  with  a  b^  product,  and  plentiful  with  a  good  one.  The  failure  of  a  crtjp^ 
an  oue  province-  in  a  vesy  fmall  degree,  wbich»  under  a  good  government^  and  entire  liberty  9f  trad^, 
vo^ld^ot  even  be  felt,  wiU^  iiadir  a  fyftcm'of  reftri^ioa^  and  prohibkions»  raifc  the  price  through  the 
vi/kiic  kingdom  enosmoully ;  and  if  meaiucea  ace  taken  to  correA  it  by  ffovemment»  they  wttt^  convert  che 


.SBodetate  crop  fumiuieft  England  for  three  years,  and  a  good  one  for  Snc.  Eneyi!off{Re  Metbofique  Le^g^ 
mh  iV*  pt.  i*  tom^i.  p-  7s»  1^^^  aflkrtMm  is  copied  from  an  Italian,  viz,  Zdntmi  delPjIgricoftur^f  'T^is 
«vo.  torn.  i..  p%  iQ<)^  who  took  it  verbatim  from  Ejft^sfur  ttmrt  Sigeh  intfrtJJfans  dt  Politique  et  tfe  Morajft^ 
Sto.  1760.  pw  2i6*  It  is  thus  that  fuch  nodieBic  brcoq)^  pn^agaud^  when  authors  ate  canteu  to-copy 
ftoc  aivKhcv,  without  knowledge  or  couiidecation. 
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To  enable  the  land  to  pay  it, 

II.  Prohibit  the  Export  of  Com. 

That  cultivation  may  be  rich  and  fpirited^ 

JII.  Encourage  /malJ  Farms* 

That  cattle  may  be  plentiful, 

.  IV.  Forbid  the.  Inclofure  of  Commons. 

And  that  the  fiipply  of  the  markets  may  be  equal  in  fummer  as  in  winter. 

V,  Hang  all  Monopolizers. 

Such  may  be  called  the  agricultural  code  of  the  new  government  of  France ! 


Chap.  IV.  Of  the  Commerce  of  France. 

AGRICULTURE,  manufaftures,  and  copimerce,  uniting  to  form,  what  maybe 
properly  termed  the  mafs  of  national  induftry,  are  fo  intimately  conneded  in  point  of 
intereft,  imder  the  difpenfations  of  a  wife  political  fydem,  that  it  is  impoiSble  to  treat 
amply  of  one  of  them,  without  perpetually  recnrrittg  to  the  otheils.  I  feel,  in  the  pro- 
gre&  of  my  undertaking,  the  impoilitAlity  of  giving  the  reader  a  dear  idea  of  all  the 
intereils  ot  French  agriculture,  without  inferring,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  details  of 
manufadures  and  commerce.  The  opportunities  I  pofleifed  of  gaining  fome  valuable 
intelligence,  enable  me  to  infert  feveral  accounts  hitherto  unpublilhed,  which  I  be* 
lieve  my  commercial  readers  (fliould  I  have  any  Aich)  will  not  be  diipleafed  to 
examine. 

.  Imports  into  France  in  1784. 


Im 

fir. 

Wood,                    • 

216,200 

Flax-feed, 

612,600 

Timber, 

i;866,8oo 

Hops, 
Tallow  loaves. 

272,400 

Hoops,  &c. 

92,100 

i*«33»4oo 

6tave»y 

62^1,500 

Kefufeoffilk, 

94,900 

Planks »              '    . 

2,412,000 

Hemp,                   •                 • 

4>3^S»30<^ 

Fitch  and  Ur, 

825,200 

Hemp  and  flax  thread. 

2,091,100 

Aflies, 

1,372,660 

Thread  of  rcfufe  (ilk. 

55,800 

Soda  and  pot-aAi, 

5,873,900 

Various  wods, 

25,925,000 

Kdp,           . 

50,700 

Spun  ditto,                • 
Vfeonia  ditto. 

1 19,400 

Peat  alhes  for  manure 

€65,100 

259,^00 

Oram, 

141,500 

Flax, 

i»i09,5ro' 

Millet  and  Canary,           ^ 

5 1,4001  Silk  raw, 

ManufaSured  Goods. 

^»5««>7^ 

Mercery,  thread,  and  boncteric, 

335»500 

Table  linen,              * 

99*^00 

Woollen  auffs, 
Ditto  (ilk. 

81^300 

4So>7oo 

Linen  <»lled^/iZf, 

t6o2,roo 
892,700 

'RnurA  d'rpfl'                      •                     « 

252,300 

Silk  gauzes. 

Silk  handkercfaieft. 

Sailcloth, 

432,000 
*57>700 

1x5,900 

Cnndlea. 

50*300 

Silk  ribbons, 

S74.400 

Yellow  wax. 

1,317,900 

Ribbons  of  wck>I, 

87  500 

Cordage, 
Horfishairy 

99,006 

Thread  ribbons, 

1,406,100 

59,006 

Ribbons  of  thread  and  wool. 

9«»70o 

Raw  hides. 

3,8o,*,4aD 

J^inen^  flax  and  hemp,  mixedf 

If  91 8,600 

Diftilled  waters  and  oils. 

875,500 

Linen  of  flax. 

4»849t700 

EflTcnces, 

126,50b 

]>cffeA« 
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Vir. 

lir. 

Dreflcft                    *^^ 

• 

.     91i«o« 

ii5,too 

Oa  of  griin« 

^ 

'    248,300 

— --  bares  and  iabbits»                • 

78,600 

Corks. 

- 

219,300 

<3^1k»                •                 ./• 

J43>9od 

ii^plank. 

• 

97,100 

Bed  feathers,                • 

81,700 

Skins, 

• 

873.400 

Hog  and  wild  boar  batr,   . 

148,400 

gofttf  Mid  kid0» 

'• 

X481400 

Coaches^                 ^ 

7^3f90O 

EJMi. 

Almondt, 

^ 

140,600 

Various  winesy             •               » 

684,900 

Butter, 

- 

^80,100 

Defert  wines^                -               • 

562,200 

Saltbctf,        ■           - 

• 

1,216.400 

Salt  pork» 

m 

i8i,6o'> 

liw-A*. 

Cheefe, 

3>3S2'>7oo 

Cattle  of  all  foKs» 

31 1800 

Fruits, 

- 

238,100 

Oxen, 

if355*»oo 

Lemons  and  oranges,  &c.  (in 

No. 

Sheep^     ' 

1,087,000 

i7»543^ooo;. 

• 

7J«»ooo 

Hogs.  *                 •                 * 

276,100 

Sweetmeats, 

• 

52,600 

Cows  and  bulls. 

1,264,800 

Dried  fruiu  and  figs*. 

• 

254,600 

Calves,.             ^               •             • 

89,300 

Dried  grapes, 

• 

248,300 

^orfes,             •       •► 

2,052,900 

Wheat, 

- 

5347.900 

Mules, 

H8i4oo 

Rye, 

• 

139.800 

Barley, 
OilofOlIvca, 

* 

It)  ^,800 

Dmgr. 

2sMs*7oo 

Liquonct  juice,                •           .   - 

67»3» 

Legumes,                 • 

m 

550,900 

Gaul  nuts. 

3f3,ooo> 

Vermicelli^ 

• 

2.^7,200 

Madder, 

476,600 

Salt, 

- 

ii3,8co 

Roots  of  AlUfary, 

326,300 

Various  edibles 

!>D,8oo 

Saffranam^ 

578,700 

Beer, 

• 

38^,500 

ShumaCf            ^        -                    -- 

73.500 
87,600 

Brandy  of  wine^ 

^,151,900 

Turnfole, 

1,086^900 

Tobacco  leaf,               •               -♦ 

5i993»ioo 

Liqueurs  and  lemon  juice^. 

- 

62,900 

Exports  the  fame  7ear^ 


Various  woods. 

89,600 
66,300 

Plank, 

Pitch  and  tar. 

a55f7oc 

Common  aflies,             -            .    -    • 

152,000 

Charcoal,   ' 

•  70,600 

Coals,                -               - 

419,000 

Grains,             -                 -             - 

148,900 

ColcfceiH 

144,900 

Garden-feeds, 

7  ^♦700 

Flax-feed, 

248,900 

Bours  of  filk. 

94»7o6 

Hemp,              -             - 

47f*oo 

Thread  of  flax  and  hemp,. 

X43»40o 

Wool, 

1,576,300 

Sflk,             . 

*»657,6oo 

Boneterie  of  thread,  &c. 

175,100 

_ filofel. 

83,400, 

Woollen  ftockings,            ■* 

365,500 

Wodlen  oaps. 

4i3>ioo 

Boneterie  of  filk,                    -^ 

3^37^»oo 

Hats,                  - 

80,200 

Boneterie  of  hair  and  wool,               »^ 

910,30c 

Silk  laces,           *  •               » 

^il^^^;.o 

Laces  of  thread  and  Qk, 

Woollen  cloth. 

Various  ftuffs, 

Woolkn  fluffs. 

Stuffs  of  thread  and  wool, 

~—  hair, 

— ^  hair  and  wooV 

rich  in  gold,. 

Silk  ftuffs. 

Stuffs  mixed  with  filk. 

Silk  gauzes. 

Thread  and  filk  gauzes,  ^     • 

Thread  and  cotton  handkerchiefs, 

Silk  banderchiefs,  ' 

Silk  ribbons. 

Linen  of  flax  aad  hemp  mized^ 

flt>r,. 

fine. 


Cambric  «nd  linen, 

Linen  of  thread  and  cotton, 

— —  fiamoifes, 

—  hemp,  • 

Candles,  » 


44J»3Q» 
i5»530>9o<y 

122,30a 
7^49'*3oo 

109,300 
3»^55>70o 

633,600 

^53^500 

14,834,100 

649,600' 
5,452,000' 

3f09«000 

405*80^ 

118,000 

i»«3^90a 

12,427,200 

i*7*7>8co 

34^30o 
6, 1 73*^00 

291,400 
1*047,600 

344>30o 
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Was  candle^  -« 

Woollen  bUnketfi 
Raw  leathers. 
Prepared  leathert, 
LiCather  cuiried, 
■■  tanned, 

*  Diftilled  water  and  oib 
Gloves  of  Skins, 
— -       ■  ■  CrenoUe, 
DreBcfl, 
on  of  grains, 
Cork, 

■        tn  plaokt 
Cabinet  ware,  « 

Willow  ware. 
Cole  feed  cakeij 
ParchineDtf  - 

Perfuinenr« 
Yariouf  flciniy 
Skins  of  goats  and  kids, 
calves  prepared. 


(beep  ditto, 

calves  cufried, 

(beep  and  calves  tanned, 


Featbers  prcparedj 

Soap, 

Various  edibles^ 

Almonds, 

Bptter, 

Salt  meat, 

t'lour, 

Checfe, 

Various  fruiU, 


449,Soo 

90,400 
X  29,800 

96,300 

304,500 

» 57.700 

*  69  b',  I  CO 

167,500 

63,900 
491,700 
131,100 
36j?,ioo 

65,500 
iJo,(Soo 

65»7Co 

541800 
.547,606 

76,100 
1961100 
133,500 
156,800 
448,600 
312,500 
1.571W00 
ij6,ooo 

54,600 
1,376,700 

49  00 
450,80c 
118,400 
121,400 
t,iT  1,500 
144,100 
^79,000 


'Rvwditto,  « 

Dried  ditto. 

Prunes  dried. 

Crapes, 

Wbeat, 

Rre, 

M  eiiin  and  Maize^ 

Indian  corn, 

Barley, 

Legumte,  * 

Oil  of  Olives, 

Honey, 

IT    '    .' 

Wine  brandy. 
Corn  ditto, 
Liqueurs, 
Wines, 

Wines  of  Bourdeaox, 
Vinegar, 
Cattle, 

Oxen  tNai7699}, 
Sheep  (No.  104,990}, 
Hogs, 

Cows  and  bulls, 
Horfes, 
Mules, 
Saffron, 

Oil  of  terebintb* 
Terebinth, 
Verdigrifc, 
Tobacco  leaf, 
rapp^. 


llT. 

>3W5o^ 
69,600 

79«»7^«> 
324,200 

2,6o1^,3cd 
239»4Co 
52»7oo 
633,100 
321J00 
558^600 

i»346iico 
361,800 

75»*oo 

2,189,800 

1 1 1035,200 

«05'300 
6,807,900 

i6,'i  50,900 

124,400 

108,600 

1,082^,200 

1,017,200 

965^800 

227,000 

455*700 

11509,000 

239.200 

46,000 

1^^,400 

266,300 

4^8,400 

653,100 


Iff  A  The  j>rovinces  of  Loraine^  AIface«  «!ul  the  three  bifhqmcs,  are  not  iockided  ia 
this  account,  nor  any  escort  or  ihipoit  to  or  from  the  Weft  Indies. 

Total  export,      '  -        •        307, 1 5 1 ,700  livres.  * 
■  ■   <  inipert^        •        •        ^7 1,365,000 


Balance, 


3Si7*6,7oo=jC-'>5fi5>^68  fieding« 


Sted  hem  Holland,  SwrizerlanJ^  and 

Gertony,                -                -  662,000 

C(fpptu                 -                 -  7,ti7,coo 

'fm  from  England,                    -  885,00-3 

Iton  firoim  Sweden  and  Gennanj,  8,469,000 

Brafa  frftno  ditto,  •  «  1,175,000 
liCkd  from  England  and  the  Hanfeatic 

itP^M,  -  -  2,242,000 
.S;eet  knatidfa^iuret  from  Germanj  and 

£fl|ibtodj             -              -    ,  4«9^7»ooo 


hnporU  into  France  in  i^Zj. 


Coalt  from  Enghnd,  Flaodert,  and 

Tufcany,  ..    - 

Woods  from  the  Baltic, 
W  006$  femilarj  t^  nurcln^ 
Cork  from  Spain, 
Pitch  and  tar, 
Aihes.  foda,  and  pnt-afli. 
Yellow  jvix. 

Garden  feeda,  flax,  and  mtlkt. 
Madder  and  roota  of  AUifary , 


■wtW» 
5,674,000 

5»4oH,ooo 

ij593tOoo 

262^006 

'•557  oco 

5,762,060 

2,260,000 

1,115,000 

962,000 

Wheat, 
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Wheat, 

Rice, 

Bailey, 

Legumes,  • 

Fruits, 

Butter, 

Salt  beef  and  pork, 

Chcefe, 

Oil  of  Olives, 

brandy  of  corn, 

of  wine. 

Wines, 

Beer, 

Oxen,  (heep,  and  hogs, 

Horfes  and  mules. 

Raw  hides. 

Skins  not  prepared,     , 


liV. 
8,116,000 
2,040,000 

94j,ooo 
3 .060,000 
2.507,000 
2,960,000 
4,522,000 
16,645,000 
i,87v>oo 
3,7 » 5*000 
i»4^9fOOo 

4691000 
6,646,000 
2,9fi»ooo 
2,707,000 
i,i8<o,ooo 


li>. 
Goat's  hair  from  Levant,  -  i>i 37,000 

Brlftlea  of  bogs  and  wild  boars,  -        tJS'^^ 

Tallow,  -  -     '       r  3,111/03 

Raw  wool,  -  •         -        20,^84,000 

Woollen  ftuffs,  •  *-  4,325,000 

Rawfilk,  -  -  -       28,266,000 

Silk  manufa£tures,        •  «,  4»»54«coo 

Flax,  -  -  6,056,«'OD 

Linenaofflax,  -  -  i  ^955,coo 

Hemp,  ,-  -  -  5,040,000 

Linen  of  hemp,  -  -  6,544^00 

Cotton  from  the  Brazils,  the  Levant,  and 

Naples,  .  .  -  16,494,000 

Cotton  manufaftures,  •  -     13,44^^000 

Tobacco,  -  -  'I4,i42poo 

Drugs,  fpices,  glaff,  pottery,  books,  fea- 
thers, ace  &c  -  •    ,        61.820,000 


Exports  in  the  fame  Tear. 


liv. 

Timber  and  wood  of  all  forts,  -           1 66,000 

Pitch  and  Tar,             -  -                 3I7»»00 

A(he«  for  manure,                -  -          59*4®^ 

Charcoal,                    -            -  -          3^3«> 

Vetch  hay,                    -  -                ia,ooo 

Garden  feeds,  flax-feed,  3cc.  *            988,500 

Greafe,                      -               ■  •  •      .           1 7*3^0 

Hop%            -                    -  -         105,600 

Tallow-loaves,            -            -  •         J  45,600 

Cocoon  filk  refufe,                 -  -            4^5^® 

Threads  of  all  forts,  -                 241,800 

Hemp,                -             -  -             117,100 

Wool,  raw,  and  fpun,                -  -           A»W^»'^S 

FJax,            .            .           .  -■               22,800 

RabbiU*  wool,               -  -                 10,400 

Silk,            .                   -  -'          628,000 

Starch,                     -            -  -      .       3«>*^ 

Candles,                     -  -                I5»>90<^ 

Hoifes,            .            ?             -  4M0O 

Wax,                   -            -  -    '       307.^3 

Cordage,             -                 -  •         268,000 

Tanned  leather,                -  •            1,280,300 

Raw  leather,              -  -               ii6,oco 

Diailledwatera and  oils,  •           162,^00 

Pigeoo^s  dung,                     •  "             37,^00 

Spirit  of  wine,            .            -  •         144*7^® 

Efreiices,            -  *            -  -          jo,coo 

Staves,                     -  -                22,800 

Glove?,              -                 -  -            428,900 

Liufeed-oil,              -  -                i74***oo 

Corks,            -                    -  .             139,000 

Cole-feed  oil  cakes            -  -              449>500 
Shee,  roebuck,  and  calvc-flcins  tanned,       2,705,200 

Feathers  for  beds,                •  -          5»>»^ 

Soap,                .                  •  -     I,75Moo 

Almonds,                   •>           •  ^   »5O,50O 


Butter,  -  -  '     • 

Salted  meat, 

Preferved  fruits, 

Corn    of  all   forts,   except  *  hereafter 

named,         *     - 
Wheat, 

Legumes,  •  * 

Olive  oil,        •  .  • 

Honey,  - 

Eggs,  -  •  - 

Salt, 

Pouhry,  .  -  - 

Cyder,  .  •  • 

Brandy  of  wine  (i  14,044  muids,) 
Liqueurs, 
Wines  in  general  (1 59,22 2  muids,) 

^ — :  Bourdeaux  (201,246  muids,) 

Vin  de  liqueurs^ 


Vinegar, 
Oxen,  hogs,  (heep,  &c. 
Mules,  horfes,  afles. 
Juice  of  leiroBS,' 

liquorice. 

Liquorice, 

Sanron, 

Roots  of  AlUfary,  > 

Salt  of  tartar, 

Shumac, 

Terebinth, 

Tumfolc, 

Vnrdigrife, 

Cloth, 

Woollen  ftuffs,  ^      - 

Cotton,  linea,  cambtic,  8cc. 

Of  this  cambric,  5,a|0,ooo  liv. 


liv. 

88,600 

487,700 

1,5x8,600 

^,165,600 

6,559'9<^ 

949,200 

1,732,400 

644,600 

99,800 

2,322,500 

35>7oo 

»7*50« 
«4»455»^«> 

234,000 

8,558,200 

17,718,100 

20,000 . 

130,900. 

5^74,200 

«>453*7oo 
60,000  ' 
55*500 
24,600 
.  2x4,906 
,  i#500 
M»900 

IC,200 

33»"oo 
12,200 

512,400 

14,247,400 

5,615,800 

x9,692/x)0 


Tot^ 
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Total  expNorts^  including  the  articles  not  here  minuted,    34fi»725,4oo  Ur^ 
f—  impcirts,  -  -  -  -  310,184^000 


Balance^ 


39,941,400        if  .i,7«9>93S  fterling. 


Explanation* — ^he  contraband  trade  of  export  and  import  has  been  calcuhted,  and  the  true  balance 
found  to  be  about  25,000,000  \iv,  (1,093,750!.,)  the  provincei  of  Loraine,  AUace, 
the  three  bHhoprics^  and  the  Weft-Indies,  not  included. 

Obfcrvatiom. 
The  preceding  accounts  of  the  trade  of  France,  for  thefe  two  years,  are  correft  in 
an  probability  in  the  articles  noted ;  but  that  they  are  imperfe£l  there  is  great  reafon  to 
bel^ve.  In  i  787  there  is  an  import  of  raw  metafs  to  the  amount  of  above  twenty  mil- 
lions :  but  in  the  account  of  1784  there  is  no  fuch  article  ih^the  lift,  which  is  plainly  an 
omiflion.  Add  though  coals  are  among  the  exports  in  1784,  there  are  none  in  the  im« 
ports,  which  is  another  omiilion.  In  the  manufactured  articles  alfo  are  various  omif- 
fions,  not  eafily  to  be  accounted  for,  though  the  treaty  of  commerce  explains  fome  arti- 
eles,  as  that  of  cotton  manufactures^  &c. :  the  idea  to  be  formed  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  France  fhould  be  gathered  from  an  union  of  the  two,  rather  than  from  either 
of,  them  feparate.  No  idea,  thus  to  be  gaiiied  or  acquired  by  any  other  combinations^ 
^ill  allow  for  one  moment  the  poflibility  of  a  balance  of  commerce  of  70,000,000  livres^ 
(3,052, cool.)  in  favour  of  France^  ^hich  Monf.  Necker  has  calculated  it  to  be,^  in  his 
book,  VeTAdmini/f ration  des  Finances^  and  which  calculation  the  Marquis  de  Cafllaux, 
in  h!s  JM^ecbanifm  des  Societfsj  has  refuted  iii  an  uhanfwerable  manner.  It  will  be  cu- 
rious to  examine  what  is  the  amount  6f  the  import^  of  the  produce  of  Istnd,  minerals 
excluded*  .        -  . 

In  ^y$4  the  imports' of. the  produce  of 
•lajid  ^onouuted  to,. 


Wool,  -  » 

Sfilk,        •-  -i 

I^emp  and  flax,- 

Oil,  .  .      •, 

Live  flock  and  its  produce, 

C6rn,  .  ^       • 

Sundries 


Ht. 
45,925,000 
29j582;7oc) 

5,494,800 
«5»6i  5^700 
18,398,400 

5,651,500 
^4,866,700 


nS^SS^fi^o 


,    In  1787  the  fam^  artictes 

are. 

Kv. 

Wool, 

20,8^4,000 

Silk,               •  -         •  . 

28,266,000 

Hemp  and  flax. 

1 1,096,000; 

Oil, 

ii5,645,ooo. 

Live  flock. 

29,079,000 

Com,            •              • 

ii,476,eoa 

Tobacco,  -          i 

114,142,000. 

Sundries^ 

24,206,000^ 

^5S^794^ooc► 

Sh6  may  be  faid,  therefore,  to  import  in  a  common  year  about  145,000,000  livres 
(^934397501.)  of  agricakurai  products:. and  thefe  importaare  a  ftriking  proof,  that  I 
was  not  wide  of  the  truth  when  I  condemned  fo  feverely  die  rural  oeconomy  of  France* 
in  alniofl  every  particular,  the  culture  of  vines  atbne  excepted.  t*or  the  country,  of  all 
Europe,  the  befl  adapted  bf  nature  to  the  prodii£Hon  of  wool,,  to  import  fo  immenfely^, 
ftews  how  wretchedly  they  are  uiiderflocked  with  iheep ;  and  how  much  tfadr  s^cm- 
ture  fuffers  for  want  of  the.  fold  of  thefe  five  or  fix  milHctfis,  in  which  they  are  deficient 
even  for  their  own  demand.  The  import  of  fuch  ffreat  quantities  of  other  forts  of  l^ve 
ftock  alfo  fpeaks  the  fame  lac^uage.    Their  hufiMmry  xa  weak-  and  Ismguifhing  in  every 

part 
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part  of  the  kingdom*  ibr  want  of  larger  ftocks  of  cattto,  and  the  national  demands  can- 
not be  fupplie^  In  tuis  trade  of  live  (lock  there  k^  however,  one  circumflance  which  does 
the  higbeft  honour  to  tiie  good  fenfe  and  policy  of  the  old  French  government ;  for 
^though  wool  was  fo  much  wanted  for  their  fabrics,  and  many  meafures  were  taken^  for 
.increafing  fflieep  and  improving  the  breed,  yet  was  there  no  prohibition  on  the  export 
either  of  live  fheep  or  wool,  nor  any  duty  farther  than  for  afcertaining  the  amount.  It 
(appears  that  they  ezpoited  above  100,000  (heep  annually ;  and  this  policy  they  em- 
.|>raced,  not  for  want  of  e^^pepence  of  any  other  (for  the  export  was  prohibited  for  many 
years,)  but  finding  it  a  difcouragement  to  the  breed,  they  laid  the  trade  open,  and  the 
fame  plan  has  been  continued  ever  fmce ;  by  this  fyftem  they  are  fure  that  the  price  is  as 
high  in  Franpe  as  amongit  her  ne^hbours,  and  coniequently  that  there  is  all  the  encou- 
ragement to  breed  which  fuch  equality  of  price  can  give.  The  export  of  woollen  manufac- 
ture in  1784,  amounts  to  249795,800  livres,  or  not  equal  to  the  import  of  raw  vraoK  On 
the  general  account,  therefore, France  does  not  fupplyherfelf;  and  the  treat y. of  commeroe 
havji^  introduced  mwy  Engliih  woollen  fluffs,  fhe  is  at  prefent  further  removed  from 
that  iupply.  Coniidering  the  climate,  foil,  and  population  of  the  kingdom,  this  flate 
of  her  woollen  trade  certainly  indicates  a  mofl  grofs  neglefl  For  want  of  having  im^ 
proved  the  breed  of  her  (heep,  her  wools  are  very  bad,  and  fhe  is  obliged  to  import^  at  a 
heavy  expence,  other  wools,  fome  of  which'  are  by  no  means  good;  and  thus  her  mami- 
fa^res  are  under  a  heavy  cUfadvantage,  on  account  of  the  low  (late  of  agriculture.  The 
fteps  (be  has  taken  to  improve  her  wools,  by  giving  penfions  to  academicians,  and  order- 
ing experiments  of  enquiry  upon  obvious  points,  are  not  the  means  bf  improvj^ment. 
An  Englifh  cultivator,  at  the  head  of  a  (heep  farm  of  three  or  four  (houfand  acres^  as  I 
.obferved  above^  would,  in  a  few  years,  dp  more  for  their  wools  than  all  the  academicians 
and  philofophers  will  effed  in  ten  centuHes.  '  .  . 

BAYONK£.-TTrade  here  is  various,  the  chief  articles  are  the  Spatiifti  commerce,  the 
Newfoundland  fiihery,  and  the  coafling  trade  to  Brefl,  Nantes,  Havre,  Dunkirk,  &o. 
they  have  an  export  of  wine  and  flour,  and  they  manufa&urea  good  d/ealof  taj^lelineiw 
They  build  merchant  (hips,  and  the  king  has  two  frigates  on  the  flocks  here  under 
flated  roofe.  Of  a  merchantman,  the  workmanfhip  alone  amounts  to  about  15  livres  a 
ton.  They  reckon  two  thoufand  failors  and  (ifhermen,  including  the  bafi^ue  men,  about 
fixty  (hips  of  different  fizes,  belong  to  the  place,  eight  of  which  are  in  the^  Americsgi 
trade,  feventeen  in  the  Newfoundland  fifhery^  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  tonb  a(ve« 
rage,  but  fome  much  larger;  the  reft  in  the  Spanifh,  Mediterranean,  and  coafling  trades*  . 
Seamen  here  are  paid  in  the  Newfoundland  fifhery  36  liv.  a  month  wages,  and  one 
quintal  in  five  of  all  the  fifh  caught*  To  Dunkirk  27  Hv.  to  Nantes  45  Uv.  per  voyage ; 
to  the  coafl  of  Guinea  50  liv.  per  month ;  to  BoOon  and  Philadelphia  5Q  liv.  to  St.  S^ 
baflian  24  Hv.  the  voyage ;  to  Bilboa  36  liv.  to  St.  Andero  40  liv.  to  Colons  and  Feft^I 
46  Uv.  to  Li(bon  and  Caldiz  30  liv.  a*montb,  and  for  three  n^onths  certwi. 

BouRDEAUx* — AU  the  wwU  ^nows  that  an  immenfe  commerce  isottiied  oa  an  this 
dty ;  every  part  of  k  ex))ibits  to  the  tca;r€Uer'8  ey#  im^uivoc^l  proofs  that  it  is  great ;  ^ 
the  flups-that  iye  in  the  liver  ^re  alirayis  too  n^iner/ou?  to  cQunteafily ;  Iguefs.thereftre 
at  prefent  between  three  and  fpur  hundred,  befides  f/maU  craft  and  barges ;  at  fomeft^a^ 
tons  they  amount  to  one  thoufand  or  ififteen  hundred^  as  I  vtras  aifured,  but  know  not  the 
{mth  of  it ;  I  rather  qu^ionit^^tt^  it,  does  npt  iwai  ^bfoliitely  to  agree  with  anoth^  ac- 
county  which  makes  the  niimba*  of  (hips  that  enter  the  harbour  ten  on  an  average  eferf 
day ;  or»  as  aiTertedl  ky  others,  ibree*tbottfand;in,a  ye^r^  Itrsmy  be  fufficient^to  (ay,  at 
prefenty  tluit  bere  are  i^ljery  ^gp^of  a  great  and.  iBourifliii^  trade  i  crouds  of  men  lallem* 
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ployed,  bufy,  and  aSive ;  and  the  river  much  wider  than  the  Thames  at  London,  am- 
mated  with  fo  much  commercial  motion,  wilt  leave  no  one  in  doubt. 

Ship-building  is  a  confiderable  article  of  their  trade;:  they  have  built  fixty  ihips  here 
in  one  year ;  a  (ingle  builder  has  had  eight  of  his  own  on  the  ftocks  at  a  time ;  at  prefenl 
they  reckon  the  number  on  an  average  from  twenty  to  thirty  ;  the  greater  number  waa 
towards  the  termmation  of  the  war,  a  fpeculation  on  the  effedt  of  peace ;  there  are  fixty 
builders  who  are  regiftered  after  undergoing  an  examination  by  an  officer  of  the  royd 
navy ;  they  reckon  from  two  to  three  thoufand  fhip-carpenters,  but  including  the  river 
Garonne  for  many  leagues ;  alfo  fifteen  hundred  Tailors,  including  thofe  carpenters ;  the 
expence  of  building  rifes  to  5I.  a  ton,  for  the  hulk,  mafks,  and  boats ;  the  rigging  and 
all  other  articles  about  4I.  more ;  thirty*three  men,  officers  and  boys  included,  are  efti- 
mated  the  crew  for  a  veflel  of  400  tons',  right  men  for  one  of  100  tons,  and  fo^on  in 
proportion ;  they  ate  paid  all  by  the  month  from  30  to  36  liv.  fome  few  40  liv.  carpen- 
ters 40  ip  $of.  a  day,  and  fome  3  liv.  There  are  private  fliip-owners,  whofe  whole  trade 
confifts  in  the  poffeffion  of  their  veflels,  which  »they  navigate  on  freight  for  the  mer- 
chants ;  they  have  a  calculation,  that  fhips  laft  one  with  another  twelve  years,  which 
would  make  the  number  poffefled  by  the  town  three  hundred,  built  by  themfelves  ; 
a  number  I  fhould  apprehend  under  the  truth  ;  the  Bretons  and  Dutch  build  alfo  for 
chem. 

Ships  of  ^  larger  burthen  than  feven  hundred  tons  cannot  come  up  to  the  town  but  in 
fpring  tides. 

The  export  of  wine  alone  fs^  reckoned  to  amount  to  eighty  thoufand  tons,  befides  which 
brandy  muft  be  an  immenfe  article. 

Havre  de  Grace.— There  is  not  only  an  immenfe  commerce  carried  on  here,  but 
it  is  on  a  rapid  increafe ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  fourth  town  in  France  for 
trade.-  The  harbour  is  a  foreft  of  mafts ;  they  fay,  a  56  gun  fhip  can  enter,  I  fuppbfe 
without  her  guns.  They  have  fome  very  large  merchantnien  in  the  Guinea  trade  of 
5  or  600  tons,  but  by  far  their  greateft  commerce  is  to  the  Weft-India  fugar  ifiands  j 
they  were  once  confiderable  in  the  fifheries,  but  not  at  prefent.  Situation  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity  give  them  a  great  coafting  trade,  for  as  fhips  of  burthen  cannot  go  up  to  Rouen^ 
this  place  is  the  emporium  for  that  town,  for  Paris,  and  all  the  navigation  of  the  Seine^ 
which  is  very  great. 

Sailors  are  paid  40  liv.  a  month. 

There  are  thirty  Cuineamen  belonging  to  the  town,  from  350  to  700  tons ;.  one  hun» 
dred  and  twenty  Weft-lndiamen  ;  one  hundred  coafting  trade;  moft  of  them  are 
b«dlt  at  Havre.  The  mere  building  a  ihip  of  500  tons  is  30,000  Irvres,  but  fitted  out 
60,000  •Hvre«'# 

The  increftfe  of  the  commerce  of  Havre  has  been  very  great  in  twenty-five  years,  the 
expreffion  ufed  was,  that  every  crown  has  become  a  Ipuisy  and  iiof  gained  by  rivalling 
other  places,  but  an  increafe  nationally,  and  yet  they  cbnfider  themfelvei;  as  having  fuf- 
fered  very  confiderably  by  the  regulations  of  theMarccfiafde  CaftVies,  in  relation  to  the 
colonies;  his  permitting  foreigners  to  ftrve  them  wfth  fait  provifions,  lumber,  &c.  open- 
ed zxi  immenfe  door  to  fmuggling  manufaAures  inj- and  fugar  out,  which  France  feels 
feverely.  ....        •.'-  i  .-'>.■    •        ••    ^  ■• 

''HoNFLEUR.— The  bafon  iuU  of -fiiJps,^  and  as  larg^as  thofe  at  Havre,  I  faw  fome  of  at 
leaft  600  tons.  ^  S3j;r/    i^j::.  ...        - 

Cherbourg.-— Saibrs  36  liv.  t0  4oKv.  a"ttiontKi '  *   -  ;  '  ''         .  "      . 

St.  Brieux. — The  fhips  belonging  to  this*  Utile  port  are  generally  of  ioo  tons,  em* 
ployed  in  the  Newfoundland  fiiheries,  'canTihg  fixty  men  of  all  forts,  who  are  paid 
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not  by  (hares^  but  wages  by  the  voyage ;  Teamen  two  hundred  Hvres,  to  two  himdred 
and  fifty  livres,  and  fome  to  five  hundred  livres. 

Nantes. — The  accounts  I  received  here  of  the  trade  of  this  place,  made  the  number 
of  (hips  in  the  fugar  trade  one  hundred  and  twenty,  which  import  to  the  amount  of  about 
thirty  two  millions,  twenty  are  in  the  flave  trade ;  thefe  are  by  far  the  greateft  articles 
of  their  commerce  ;  they  have  an  export  of  com^  which  is  confiderable  from  the  pro- 
vinces  wafhed  by  the  Loire,  and  are  not  without  minoterie^,  but  vaftly  inferior  to  thofe 
of  the  Garonne.  Wines  and  brandy  are  great  articles,  and  manufaftures  even  from 
Switzerland^  particularly  printed  linens  and  cottons,  m  imitation  of  Indian,  which  the 
Swifs  make  cheaper  than  the  French  fabrics  of  the  fame  kind,  yet  they  are  brought  quite 
acrofs  France  ;  they  export  fome  of  the  linens  of  Bretagne,  but  not  at  all  compared  with. 
St.  Maloes,  which  has  been  much  longer  eftablifhed  in  that  bufmefs.^  To  the  American 
States  they  have  no  trade,  or  next  to  none.  I  alked  if  Bourdeaux  had  it  ?  No.  Mar* 
feilles?  No.     Havre?  No.     Where  then  is  it?  Tout^enAngleterre. 

The  accounts  they  give  here  of  the  trade  to  the  Sugar  Iflands  is,  that  Bourdeaux 
has  twice  as  much  of  it  as  Nantes^  and  Havre  to  the  amount  oi"  twenty-five  millions,,  this- 
will  make  it. 


And  the  proportion  of  fhips^ 
Bourdeaux, 
Nantes,  •    , 

Havre,. 


■ 

hV. 

Bourdeaux^ 

* 

66,^000,000 

Nantes, 

• 

30,000,060 

Havre, 

- 

2:5,000,000 

Marfeitles; 


1 15,000,000 
50,000,000 

165,000,000 


Marfeilles^ 


660 


But  at  Havre  they  talk  of  lio^ 

The-whole  commerce  of  thefe  ifles  they  calculate  at  500  millions  liv.  by  which  I  fup» 
pofe  they  mean  exports,  imports,,  navigation,  profit,  &c.  &c. 

The  trade  of  Nantes  is  not  at  prefent  fo  great  as  it  was  before  the  American  war;  thirty 

,  (hips  have  been  building  here  at  onccj  but  never  half  that  number  now;  the  decline* 
they  think  has  been  much  owing  to  the  MariQial  de  Caftries*  regulations,  admitting  the 
North  Americans  into  the  Sugar  Hlands,  by  which  means  the  navigation*  of  much  lugar 
was  16ft  to  France,  and  foreign  febrics  introduced  by  the  fame  channel.  The  4a  livres- 
a  ton  given  by  government  to  all  ftiips  that  carry  flaves  from  Africa  to  the  Sugar  Iflands,. 
and  return  Home  with  fugars,  and  which  I  urged  as  a  great  favour  and  attention  in  go- 

i  vernment,  they  contended  was  juft  the  contrary  to  a  favour ;  it  is  not  near  equal  to  what 

r  was  at  the  f<|me  time  takea  away  ;  that  of  favouring  all  cargoes  of  fugar  in  (hips  under 

'that  defcription,  with  paying  only  half  the  duties,  ai  inftead  of  5  per  centJ.and  which; ^ 

f  equalled  60  liv.  per  ton  inftead  of  40. 

I     A  fhip  of  koo  ton6  in  the  fugar  trade  thirty  hands,,  bnt  not  more  than  fixteen  or  eigh* 

I  teen  good  ones,  becaufe  of  the  law  which,  fbrces^a  ceitain  proportion  ef  new  hands  every 

jvoyage.     •■ 

I     Weft-Indik  eftates  m  general:  render  tx)  their  owners  at  Nantes  1*0  per  cent,,  on  the 

vcapitalfo  invefted% 

^     They  affeit,  that  if  the  Eaft-India  trade  was  laid  open,  numbers  here  would  engage  ui 
iL    There  is  a  ftiij;  of  1 250  tons  now  at  Pamboj>,  idle  for  want  of  employ. 
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A  circumftance  m  (hip  building  deferves  attention.  It  was  remarked  in  converration^ 

that  many  Spanilh  (hips  laft  incomparably  longer  than  any  other ;  that  this  is  owing  to 

.  maftic  being  laid  on  under  the  copper  bottom.     Monf.  Epivent,  a  confiderable  merchant 

here,  has  tried  it  and  with  the  greateft  fuccels ;  copper  bottoms  all  with  copper  bolts  in- 

ftead  of  iron  ones. 

Building  a  (hip  of  300  tons,  30  to  35,000  livres;  ten  now  building. 

L'Q^iRMT. — ^Every  thing  1  faw  in  this  port  fpoke  the  declenfioh  of  the  Indian  com- 
merce,  the  magazines  and  warehoufes  of  the  company  are  immenfe,  and  form  a  fpe&acle 
of  which  I  had  feen  nothing  of  the  kind  equal,  but  the  trade  is  evidently  dead,  yet  they 
talk  of  the  company  poflefling  ten  (hips  from  600  to  900  tons,  and  they  even  &y,  th^ 
five  have  gone  this  year  to  India  and  China.  In  177495,6,  it  was  great,  amounting 
to  (ixty  millions  a  year.  What  a£Uvity  there  lis  at  this  port  at  prefent,  is  owing  to  its 
royal  dock  for  building  fome  men  of  war.  It  is  the  port  at  which  the  farmers  genen^l 
import  their  American  tobacco,  the  contrad  of  which  was  for  ^5,000  hoglheads,  bi^t 
dwindled  to  17,000. 

Mars£iLi.£S.— I  found  here  as  at  the  other  great  ports  of  France,  that  the  commerce 
with  North  America  is  nothing,  not  to  a  greater  amount  than  a  million  of  livres  a  yean 
The  great  trade  is  that  of  the  Levant. 

I  was  informed  here,  that  the  great  plantation  of  Monf.  Galifet,  in  St.  Domingo,  hjafi 
1800  negroes  on  it,  and  that  eadi  negroe  in  general  in  the  ifland  produces  grols  660 
liy.  feeding  himfelf  be(ides. 

Wages  of  feamen  33  to  40  iiv.  a  month ;  in  the  Mediterranean  3^,  America  40  lin 
A  (hip  of  200  tons  bunding  here  cofts  for  timber  only  25,000  liv.  of  300  tons  40,000 
liv.  or  400  tons  75,000  liv.,  the  wood  is  from  50  to  70/I  per  cubical  foot ;  fitting  out  a^« 
terwards  for  fea,  cofts  nearly  the  fame. 

Weft  India  Trade. 
The  following  is  the  ftate  of  the  trade  in  1775,  as  given  by  Monfieur  PAbbe  Rayhal. 


Produils  exported  to  France  tf  St.  Domingo^  Martinique^  Gnadaloupe^  and  Cayenne. 


Sugar, 

Coffee, 

Indigo, 

Cacao, 

Rocon, 

Cotton, 

Hides, 

Carret, 

Caoeiice, 

Wood, 

Sundries, 

Silver, 


Sterling 


Value. 


liv. 

166,353,834 

61,991,699 

2,067,498 

1,562,02^7 

352,216 

16,123 

8,912 

-ao6,9 1 6 

9,441,900 


.    liv. 

6x,i  49*38  i 
29,421,099 

«75S73»733 
i>o93,4i9 

A2o,369 

11,017,892 

180,078 

89,1^0 

SS^7S^ 

9^2,222 

x»352>i48 
2,600,000 


"5f375f^»3 


Reexported 
fram  France. 


— wr~ 
104,099,866 

5a,058,a46 
»,I30,638 

794.275 
»53i»78 

IC2,01I 
568 
ICO 

iao,759 
4,180,280 


Vshie  of  re- 
csport. 


3«»703»7ao 

a3»757»464 

9,610,423 

95.»38 

1,000 
32,604 

4o*,355 


73.425,535 
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Ships  that  carried  on  Trade  the  fame  Tear.  . 


Dunkerque 
Le  Havre, 
Honfleur, 
St.  Malo, 
Nantes, 


Ships. 

13 
96 

4 

13 
112 


La  Rochelle, 
Bourdeaux, 
Bayonne, 
MarfeiUe, 


In  1786,  the  imports  from  thefe  colonies  into  France  were, 

liv. 


Ships. 

24 
220 

9 
S6i 


St.  Domingo, 

Martinique, 

Guadaloupe, 

Cayenne, 

Tobago,  * 

St.  Lucie,  nothing  dire^lly. 


131948(9^00 

^3*9581000 

14,360,000 

9 1 9,000 

4,113,000 


174*831,000 


Of  thefe,— Sugar,  174,222,0001b.— Coffee,  66,231,00015. — Cotton,  7,595iOOolb. 

The  navigation  in  569  fhips,  of  1 62,3 1 1  ton$>  ofwhich  Bourdeauxf  employs  246  (hips 
of  75,285  tons.  ^ 

1d« 
In  1786  the  import  of  raw  fugar  was  greater  than  in  1784,  by      8,475,000 
Of  white  fugar,  by  •  •  •  -  i79'55>ooo 

of  cotton,  by  -  -  •  - '  2,740,000 

Cdtton  has  been  increafing  in  demand  by  foreigners,  who  took  in  17&5,  mdre  bf 
i,495,ooolb.  than  in  1784;  and  in  1786  more  by  i,798,ooolb»  than  in  1785. 

In  1784,  France  fent  to  Africa  72  fliips  of  15,198  ions.  In  1785,  the  number  lol  flups 
jof  36,429  tons,  and  in.  1786,  (he  employed)i5i  (hips of  65,521  tons,  the  cargoes  worth 
22,748,000  liv.  of  which  navigation  Nantes  poffefled  42  fhips ;  the  cargoe  confided  of 

liv.  lir. 

617,000  Cowrie*lhells,  *             1,250,000 

82,000  Corali                •  265,000 

78^)00  Cordage  and  fatls^  -           357^^0* 

677,000  Cutlery,            -  -               132,000 


Arms^ . 
Pitch  axjld  tar. 
Cafes, 
Salt  meat,  &c« 


*  Total  10  1784  was  ia9>ooo>coo  liv.  What  can  Monficur  Bmnei^  of  Havre>  mean  by  raifing  thista 
sjo^coo^ooc  ?— »8oo  (hips  f— 1200  ihrps  ^^25^000  feaiBcn  ^  and  I  do  not  know  what  other  extravagancea. 
Pruujur  Plmtortance  au  (Homes*  Hvo.  1 790.  j).  3^  5>  Ac.  Anoth^  writer  ftates>  800  large  (hips>  coo 
fmall  ones,  ana  value  240  mfllions^  Ofimon  d^  Mon/leur  BRn.  p.  7.  tlow  thefe  calcohfions  are  made^  I  do 
aotconcei¥€« 

t  Bourdeaux  I  take  t6  be  a  place  of  greater  and  richer  tradt  than  any  pfovideial  town  in  the  BritUh  do-^ 
■linions.     Our  greatelk  «ie» 

ToMi       Seamen..  Tons.       Seamem 


Tons. 


Mewcaftle^which  is 

17S7  pdfibflfcd  of 

ihxpping,        -        lO5/X)0  ■ 
Liverpoo^p!       •  72^000  • 


5^390 

lO^OOO 


Whitehaven,  -  53,000  -  4>ooo 
Sunderland,  53jOOO  -  3>306 
Whitby,  -  46^000  *  4,200 
Hull,        »         46^poo  - 


\  Briftol, 
Yarmouth, 
Lynn, 
Dublin^     - 


33,000 -4/>7a 
32^006  ^ 
16,600 
14,000 

Copper 
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Copper, 

Woollen  doths, 

Bran4ies, 

Stuffs  of  all  forts. 

Flour 

Iron, 

Oil  of  olives. 

Legumes,  ^ 

Liqueurs^ 
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431,000 
393,000 
1,289,000 
566,000 
1 86,000 
446,000 
41,000 
415,000 

ioo,coo 


Handkerchiefs, 
Piaftres, 
Beads,  &c. 
Rice, 

French  linens. 
Foreign  ditto, 
Bourdeaux  wines. 
Other  wines. 


735,000 
£14,000 
123,000' 
257,000 

2,205,000. 

8,865,000- 
655,000 
114,000 


The  returns  to  France  in  fix  (hips  of  1 1 80  tons,  brought  355,0001b.  of  gum  Senega, 
37,ooolb.  of  elephant's  teeth,  both  worth  1,173,000  livres. 

But  the  flave  trade  on  French  bottoms  did  not  increafe  with  the  increafe  of  the  Afri<* 
can  trade  m  general. 

In  1784,  flaves  fold  in  the  ifles,  —  —  25,116 

1785,  ditto,       —.  —  —.—  I7fi47 

1786,  ditto,       —  —  •—  —          26,000 

But  as  the  produce  increafed,  there  feems  reafon  to  think,  that  foreigners  partook  of 
this  trade. 

•  Thefe  in  French  bottoms,  the  total  numbers  mud  be  much  more  confidcrable,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  table  of  St.  Domingo  only: 


Yean. 

No  Ncgroe* 
fold 

Price. 

Years. 

Coffee  fold. 

Price. 

i7«3 
1784 
1785 
1785 

1788 

9»370 

2  .,,03  5 

21,762 

27,648 
307839 
19,506 

Hr. 
15,650,000 
43,602,000 
43*634*000 
54,420,000  . 
60,363,000 
61,936,000 

1V83. 
1784 
1785 
1786 

1787 
■  788 

lb. 

44»573»oo«> 
52,885,000 

57,368,000 

52,183,000 

70,003,000 

68,151,000 

lb. 
33*429,750 

44*95  »**50 
57,368,000 

57,398,000 

91,003,900 

92,003,850* 

It  deferves  obfervation,  that  while  the  quantity  almoft  trebled  in  five  years,  the  price 
rofe  continually.' 

Fricepierlb^in  1783,    —     %$/. 


1784,    —     17/ 


Price  per  lb.  in  1786,     —     21/'. 

1787,  —    26/. 

1788,  ~     2^. 


Exports  from  Frame  to  thefe  Ifles  in  1786. 
To  St.  Domingo      ....    44,722,000  liv. 

Martinique,    --•-.-     12,109,000 
Guadaloupe,.       -    .     -  '  -    -       6,274,000 
Cayenne  t>,---^-»--    578,000 
Tobago,     --------    658,000 

St.  Lucie,  nothing  diredly,  '■ 

64,341,000 


*  Mimbln  Envoy i  U  18  Jvin  1790,  au  Comti  des  RafporUy  par  M*  de  la  Luserac^  Miniftre  &  Sec 
4*Eut>  4to  p.  70.  * 

f  Iq  17/ 7,  it  wai  6oo/>wC  livrcf. 

5  ,  Confifting 
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ConfiftingoF 

livres. 

Confiftiiig  of 

livres. 

Salted  beef, 

1,264,000 

Muflins,  French,  foreign. 

and 

Stockings  and  caps, 

722,000 

Indian, 

•        789,000 

Ilats,  &c. 

1,676,00c 

Mercery  and  clinqualerie 

1,028,000 

Cordage  and  fails, 

2,667,000 

Furniture, 

374,000 

Silk  lace. 

791,000 

Sundries, 

804,000 

Woollen  cloths. 

602,000 

Shoes,       -         •        i 

1,248^000 

Stuffs  of  all  forts. 

1,442,000 

Soap, 

1,402,000 

Brandy,         ...            467,000 

Tallow  and  candles. 

I,420,C0D 

Flour, 

6,515,000 

French  linens, 

-   13,360,000 

Iron,     .... 

1,410,000 

Foreign  linens. 

985,000 

Cheefe,           -        -        - 

740,000 

Bourdeaux  wines. 

Sj49o,ooo 

Oil  of  olives. 

1,314,000 

Other  wines  and  Uquors^ 

1,080,000 

Linen, 
Handkerchiefs, 

697,000 

J*,696,oco 

64,342^00 

Of  which  Bourdeaux  exports  to  the  amount  of  33,761,000  livres.    Foreign  articles 
exported  purfuant  to  the  arret  of  Auguft  30th,  were  4,967,000  livres. 

Imports  from  the  ifles,  174,83 1,000  livres. — ^Exports  to  them,  64,341^000  livres. 

Balance  againft  France,  210,490,000. 

The  exports  in  1786  to  the  Ifles  were  lefs  than  thofe  of  178^5  by  1 1,761,000  livres* 

But  the  exports  to  Senegal  were  greater  by  12,514,000  livres. 

The  decreafe  was  in  manufadures. 
,  Linens  in  1784,  17,796,000  livres. — 1786,  13,363,000  livres. 

Auguft  30,  1784,  in  the  Miniftry  of  the  Marechal  de  Caftries,  foreigners  were  per- , 
mitted,  under  certain  regulations,  to  trade  to  the  French  fugar  iilands,  after  a  fpirited 
controverfy  in  print  for  and  againft  the  meafure.    The  trade  of  1786,  in  coAfiequence 
of  this  arret,  was  as  follows :  .  .  , 


Imports  in  the  Ifles. 

Exports  from  Ditto. 

lims. 

liwet. 

From  the  United  States, 

J3><^65»*oo 

To  the  Americans, 

7,263,009 

Englifli, 

4,550jOoo 

Engliih, 

1,259,000 

Spaniards,        - 

2,201,000 

Spaniards, 

3,189,000 

Dutch, 

8oi,oco 

Dutch, 

a,ojo,ooo 

'    Portuguefe,      - 

152,000 

Swedes  and  Danes, 

391,000 

Danes, 

68,000 

*. 

Swedes, 

41,000 

i4,i3«.oop 

20,878,000 

ftbh  Trade. 

Navigation  0 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Ships. 

Tons,                                                ShFps. 

Tons. 

American  veffels,     i  ,392 

—     105,095 

American,           -      1*137 

~     8S»403 

French,              -         313 

~           9,122 

French,                -        534 

—    '3.941 

Englilh,             -         189 

—         10,192 

EnglUh,      -        -        153 

—    10,778 

Spanifh,             •         ^45 

—           6,471 

SpanUh,      .        -        249 

—      5»85« 

Dutch,  Portuguefe, 

Dutch,  &C.          >          3a 

—      1,8m 

Swedes,  and  Danes,  34 

^-^           4,<9^.n 

2,095 

—  U7^99 

2, 102 

—    iZZ^^og 
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As  the  cultivation  and  exports  from  the  iflesin  1786,  were  greater  than  in  1784,  the 
demand  for  French  manufaftures  ought  to  have  been  greater  alfo  j  but  this  was  not  the 
cafe  J 

Export  of  French  linens  to  the  ifles  in  1784,  17,796,000  lir. 

1786,  13,363,000 

Aulns  of  French  linen  •-  1784,      7,700,000 

^7^5^      5,200,000 
1786,      6,100,000 

It  would  have  been  found  fo,  if  the  arret  of  Augull  30  had  not  opened  the  colonies  to 
foreigners,  who  introduced  nianufadures  as  well  as  lumber  and  provifions.  It  is  a 
great  qiieflion,  whether  this  was  right  policy  j  the  argument  evidently  turns  on  one 
great  hinge ;  the  peculiar  benefit  to  the  mothei  country,  from  poffeffing  colonies,  is 
their  fupply;  to  fell  them  whatever  they  demand,  ^d  to  fecure  the  navigation  de- 
pendent. It  is  not,  to  be  fure,  of  fugar  and  coffee  that  nations  plant  colonies;  they  are 
fure  of  thofe,  and  of  any  other  commodities  if  they  be  rich  enough  to  pay  for  them ;  a 
I^uffian  or  a  Pole,  is  as  certain  of  commanding  fugar  as  a  Frenchman  or  an  Englifii- 
man  ;  and  the  governments  of  thofe  countries  may  raife  as  great  a  revenue  on  the  im- 
port,  as  the  governments  that  poffefs  the  iflands.  The  peculiar  benefit,  therefore,  of 
colonies^  is  the  monopoly  0/ their  fupply.  It  is  in  vain  to  fay,  that  permitting  the  colonifts  to 
buy  what  they  want  at  the  cheapeft  and  the  beft  hand,  will  enable  them  to  raife  fo  much' 
more  fugar,  and  tend  ultimately  to  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country ;  fince,  let  them 
grow  as  rich  as  poffible,  and  increafe  their  culture  to  any  degree  whatever^  ftill  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  mother  country  arifes  from  fupply  ;  and  if  flie  lofes  that  to  gain  more 
fugttr,  ihe  lofes  all.foir  which  the  poffeflion  is  defirable.  It  would  be  right  for  every 
country  to  open  her  colonies  to  all  the  world  on  principles  of  liberality  and  freedom  j 
and  ftill  it  would  be  better  to  go  one  Jlep  farther,  and  have  no  colonies  at  all.  The 
fugar  iflands  of  all  nations,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  including  the  great  ifland  of  Cuba,  are 
conliderable  enough  to  form  an  independent  free  nation  ;  and  it  wants  not  many  argu- 
ments to  (hew,  that  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an  one  would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  the 
Englifti,  French,  and  Spaniards,  than  the  poffeffion  of  thofe  iflands  as  colonies.  To  re- 
turn, however,  to  the  arret  of  Auguft  30,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  policy 
which  induced  the  Marcchal  de  Caftries  to  alter  the  exjfting  laws  relating  to  foreigners 
was  queftibnable,  and  attended  with  evils,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  trade  that 
"  took  place  in  confequence. 

The  refult  of  the  French  fugar  trade  refembles  n^rly  that  which  England  carries  on 
with  Ker  fugar  colonies,  namely,  an  immenfe  balance  againft  her.  We  havfe  writers 
who  tell  us,  that  this  trade  ought  to  be  judged  by  a  method  the  reverfe  of  every  other> 
the  merit  of  it  depending  not  on  the  exports,  but  on  the  imports:  I  have  met  with  the 
fame  idea  in  France  ;•  and  as  it  is  an  objed  of  very  great  confequence  in  the  national  oeco- 
nomy,  it  may  be  worth  remarking,—!.  That  the  advantages  refulting  from  commerce, 
are  ihp  encouragement  of  the  national  induftry,  whether  in  agriculture  or  manufac- 
tures ;  and  it  is  unqueftionably  the  exports  which  give  this  encouragement,  and  not  the 
imports  of  a  trade,  imlefs  they  are  the  raw  materials  of  future  labour.  2.  The 
real  wealth  of  all  trade  confifts  in  the  confumption  of  the  commodities  that  are  the  ob- 
jeft  of  fuch  trade  j  and  if  a  nation  be  rich  enough  to  confume  great  quantities  of  fugar 
and  coffee,  flie  has  undoubtedly  the  powef  of  giving  aftivity  to  a  certain  quantum  of  her 
own  induftry,  m  confequence  of  the  commerce  which  fuch  confumption  occafions 
whether  the  fugar  be  tlie  produft  of  fier  own  colonies,  or.  thofe  of  any  other  powerl 
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3,  The  taxes  levied  on  Weft-Indian  commodities  are  no  motive  whatever  for  efleeming 
the  poffeflion  of  fuch  colonies  beneficial^  fince  it  is  the  confumption  that  pays  the  tax, 
and  not  the  poffeflion  of  the  land  that  produces  the  commodity*  4,  The  monopoly  of 
iiavipjation  is  valuable  no  farther  than  as  it  implies  the  martufafture  of  (hip-building  and 
fitting  out ;  the  poffeflion  of  many  failors,  as  inftruments  of  future  wars,  ought  to  be 
efteemed  in  the  fame  light  as  great  Ruffian  or  Pruffian  armies ;  that  is  to  fay,  as  the 
means  of  ambition  5  and  as  the  in.;ruments  of  wide-extended  mifery  *.  5,  The  poffef- 
fif  n  of  fuorar  iflands  is  the  inveftment  of  immenfe  capitals  in  the  agriculture  of  America, 
iriftead  of  the  agriculture  of  France :  the  people  of  that  kingdom  ftarve  periodically  for 
want  of  bread,  becaufe  the  capitals  which  fliould  raife  wheat  in  France  are  employed  on 
fugar  in  St.  Domingo.  Whatever  advantage  the  advocates  for  colonies  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  fee  in  fuch  poffeflions,  they  are  bound  to  fljew,  that  the  inveftment  of  equal 
capitals  in  the  agriculture  of  France  would  not  be  produdlve  of  equal  and  even  of  in- 
finitely luperior  benefits.  6,  It  is  fliewn,  in  another  place,  that  the  agriculture  of 
France  is,  in  the  capital  employed,  450,000,0001.  inferior  to  that  of  England;  can  any 
madnefs,  therefore,  be  greater  than  the  inveftment  of  capitals  in  American  agriculture 
for  tht'  fake  of  a  trade,  the  balance  of  which  is  above  100,000,000  livres  againft  the  mo- 
ther country,  while  nothing  but  poverty  is  found  in  the  fields  that  ought  to  feed  French- 
men ?  7,  If  it  be  faid,  that  the  re-exportation  of  Weft-Indian  commodities  is  immenfe, 
and  greater  even  than  the  balance,  I  reply,  in  the  firft  place,  that  Monf.  Necker  gives 
us  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  re -exportation  is  greatly  exaggerated  ;  but  granting  it 
to  rife  to  any  amount,  France  bought  thofe  commodities  before  flie  fold  them,  and 
bought  them  with  hard  cafli  to  the  fum  of  the  balance  againft  her ;,  firft  lofing  by  her 
tranfadions  w  th  America  the  fums  flie  afterwards  gains  by  exporting  to  the  north. 
The  benefit  of  fuch  a  trade  is  nothing  more  than  the  profit  on  the  exchange  and  trafif- 
port.  But  in  the  employment  of  capital,  the  lofs  is  great.  In  all  common  trades,  fuch 
as  thofe  flie  carries  on  with  the  Levant,  or  with  Spain,  flie  has  the  common  profit  of 
the  commerce,  without  inverting  any  capitals  in  producing  the  commodities  ftie  buys  ; 
but  in  the  Weft-Indian  commerce  flie  inverts  double  capitals,  to  produce  the  goods  flie 
fellsj^  and  equally  to  produce  the  goods  flie  buys.  8,  If  it  mould  be  faid  that  St.  Do- 
mingo is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  foreign  country,  with  which  France  trades,  nor  a 
colony,  but  as  a  part  of  itfelf ;  and  that  the  balance  between  them  is  like  the  balance 
between  them  and  the  provinces,  then  I  reply,  that  it  is  fo  ill  fituated  a  province,  that 
to  encourage  a  deviation  of  capitals  from  all  other  provhices  to  be  inverted  an  this,  is 
little  fliort  ot  madncfe;  ftrjl^.irom  diftance  and  cultivation  by  flaves,  it  is  infecure.  If 
it  efcapes  the  attacks  of  European  foes,  the  natural  progrefs  of  events  will  throw  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  United  States.  .  Secondly,  it  demands  a  great  navy  to  defend  it;  and  . 
confequently  taxes  on  all  the  other  provinces,  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  rterling 
per  annum.  Of  what  expence  to  Languedoc,  is  the  poffeflion  of  Bretagne  ?  Irs  pro- 
portion, of  the  common  defence.  .  Is  this  fo  with  St.  Domingo  ?  France  pavs  a  marine 
of  two  millionsj-but  St.  Domingo  does  not  pay  one  fliilling  to  defend  France,  or  even 
to  defend  itfelf  •  In  cotnmonfenfe,  the  poffeflion  of  fuch  a  province  ought  to  be  deemed 
a  principle  of  poverty  and  Weaknefs,  rather  than  of  riches  and  of  ftrength.     9,  I  have 

•  Prejudices  of  the  dcepeil  root  arc  to  be  eradicated  in  England  before  men  will  be  brought  to  admit  tht« 
obvious  tFUth  Thofe  prejpd\cc8  took  their  lifc  from  a  daflardly  fear  of  bcinpf  conqutvjd  by  France,  wliich 
go^rernmcnt  has  taken  cvrry  art  to  propagate  ever  fincc  the  revohuion,  the  better  to  promote  its  own  plans 
of  cjpence,  protufion,  aad  pubhc  debta.  Portujra  I /Sardinia,  the  little  Italian  and  German  States,  .Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  &c.  hare  been  able,  dcBcient  as  they  arc  in  government  and  in  people,  tc  dcf-rnd  tlicmfelvcs^ 
but  the  firUiHi  ifles,  with  fifteen  millions  of  people,  are  to  be  conquered  ! !  *         ' 
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converfed  on  this  fabjed  at  Havre,  Nantes,  Bourdeaux,  and  Marfeilles ;  and  I  have 
not  yet  met  with  a  man  able  to  give  me  one  other  folid  reafon  for  fuch  a  fyftem  than  the 
hGt  that  agriculture  in  the  Weft  Indies  is  profitable,  and  not  fo  in  France.  The  fame 
argument  is  ufed,  and  x^nth  equal  truth,  in  England.  I  admit  the  fad ;  and  it  recurs 
at  once  to  the  pernicious  dodrine  of  laying  fuch  taxes,  reftri&ions,  prohitations,  and 
monopolies  on  land  at  home,  that  men  inclined  to  purfue  agricuhure  as  a  trade  muft 
go  with  their  capitals  into  another  hemifphere,  in  order  to  reap  an  adequate  profit. 
But  change  this  wretched  and  abominable  policy ;  remove  every  tax,  even  to  the  (hadow 
of  one  on  land ;  throw  all  on  confumption  ;  proclaim  a  free  corn  trade  ;  give 
every  man  a  power  of  inclofure. — In  other  words  give  in  the  Bourbonnois  what  you 
have  given  in  Domingo,  and  then  fee  if  French  com  and  wool  will  not  return  greater 
profits  than  American  fugar  and  coffee.  The  pofieflion  of  fugar  iflands^  fo  rich  and 
profperous  a?5  thofe  of  France  and  England,  dazzles  the  underftandings  of  mankind^ 
who  are  apt  to  look  only  on  one  fide,  where  they  fee  navigation,  re^-export,  commer-r 
cial  profit,  and  a  great  circulation :  they  do  not  reverfe  the  medal,  and  fee,  in  the  mif* 
chievous  deviation  of  capitals  from  home,  agriculture  languifhing,  canals  ftanding  (lill, 
and  roads  impaflfable.  They  do  not  balance  the  cultm^e  of  Martinique  by  the  landes  of 
Bourdeaux  ;  the  tillage  of  St.  Domingo  by  the  deferts  of  Bretagne ;  or  the  wealth  of 
Guadaloupe  by  the  mifery  of  Sologne.  If  you  purchafe  the  riches  that  flow  from  Ame- 
rica by. the  poverty  and  wretchednefs  of  whole  provinces,  are  you  blind  enough  to  think 
the  account  a  beneficial  one  ?  I  have  ufed  no  arguments  againft  the  Fmch  fugar 
iilands  that  are  not  applicable  likewife  to  the  Englifh :  I  hold  them  to  be  equal  obftacleft 
to  the  profperity  of  -both  kingdoms ;  and,  as  far  as  experiment  of  the  lofs  of  North 
America  goes,  I  am  juftified  by  that  vaft  and  important  fad-~that  a  country  may  lofe 
the  monopoly  of  a  diRant  empire,  and  rife  from  the  imaginary  lols  more  rich^  more 
powerful,  and  more  profperous ! 

If  thefe  principles  be  juft,  and  that  they  are  fo  is  confirmed  by  an  immenfe  Jrange  of 
facis,  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  politician  who  declares,  that  the  lofs  of  Bengal,  or  the 
Dutch  ii^ithdrawing  their  money  from  our  funds,  would  ruin  England  *? 

Export  rftbe  Produds  of  French  Agriculture  to  the  Weji-hdies^  in  1787. 

livres. 

Wine,  brandy,  &c.                 ——  — —  ^5332,000 

Edibles,              —            ■•■  ■  -  — —  769,000 

&dted  meats,      — —            ..»— .                   ■  971,000 

Flour,                 —  — —  6,944,000                           i 

Legumes,              '    ■■             ■  ■    -  ■  ■■    ■  300,000 

€andles,              ■                   '■■     ■■.  ■  500,000 

Woods,  cordage,  &c.             — .—  ■  2,869,000 

Raw  materials  of  manufaftures,  4,ocx?,ooo 

Furniture^  ctoaths,  &c.  the  raw  materials  of,  a,ooo,ooo 

Raw  materials  of  the  exports  to  Africa,  — —  2,000,000 

Exports  of  the  foil,     —  26,685,000 

Manufitdured  goods  of  national  workmanfhip,  20,549,000 
Materials,  as  above^     — —  — —  4,000,000 

'  i6,549jC<h> 

^  Cm£d.fur  ks  ^ichejii  d  h  Luxe.  8vo.  17&7.  p.  491.     In  the  fame  fpirit  is  the  opiDioo^  that  EoglaiMt, 
ftcforc  .ine  lait  war^  ha4  attained  the  maximum  of  hec  profperity^  p.  483, 

EurAiture^ 
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llvret* 

Furniture,  cloaths,  &c.  10,136,000 

Materials  as  above^  ■  2,000,000 


Exports  to  Africa,       ■  -— —  1 7,000,000 

Materials,  as  above,     — —  ■  2,000,000 


8, 1 36,000 


15,000,000 


Sundry  articles,  ■  — —  ■  7,341,000 

73,711,000 
Of  which  49,947,000  livres  were  French  produfts  and  manufactures.. 

Fijheries. 

No  trade  is  fo  beneficial  as  that  of  fifliing ;  none  in  which  a  given  capital  makes  fuch  • 
large  returns ;  nor  any  fo  favourable  to  thole  ideal  advantages,  which  are  fuppoffed  to 
flow  from  a  great  navigation^  The  French  were  always  very  affiduous  in  pufhing  the 
progrefs  of  their  fifheries.  Suppofing  them  right  in  the  principles  of  thofe  eflForts  they 
have  made  to  become  powerful  at  fea,  which,  however,  is  exceedingly  quelHonable, 
they  have  certainly  aded  wifely  in  endeavouring  to  extend  thefe  nurferies  of  maritime . 
power. 

Ships  Tons. 

Newfoundland  and  Ifland  fifheries^       1784,    —    328   —    36,342 

1785,    —    450    —    48,031/ 
1786^    —    453     ~     5^'43'. 

Returns  of  cod,  mackarel,  and  herring  in    1 7  84,  were    1 5,4  ^  4,ooolb^ 

1785,  —    18,154,000 

1786,  -^  ,  19,100,000 
Quantity  of  Newfoundland  dried  cod,  1784,    •—     230,516.  quintaux*. 

1785,  —    241,850 

1786,  —    272,398. 

Cod  exported  to  Italy  and  Spain,        -         1784,    —     i5S35,opolb. . 

1785,    —    2,410000 
i78'6,    —    4,117,000 
This  great  increafe  attributed  to  the  arret  of  Sept.  1785,  which  granted  bounties  on  the 
export  of  cod  of  5  livres,  and  of  10  livres  per  quintal. 

Mod  of  the  national  fiiheries  are  flourifhing ;  they  employed  in  1785,  < 

Ships:  Tons,  Ships*  Tons. 

Herrings,  &c.       -    928     —  Irifli  from  Dunkerque,  62    —   3,742 

Newfoundland,  391     —     47,399     Whale,         -         -         -        4—       970 

Dieppe  does  moTt  in  the  fiibing  trade,  pofTefling  $$6  (hips,  of  21,53  r  tons;  ■ 
The  value  of  the  merchandize  embarked  in  17S6,  on  board  the  fiOung  veifels, . 
3>7349^<^  livres,  and  the  returns  the  fame  year  were, . 

Herrings  and  mackarel,  &c.     .     -—        5,589,000  liv. 
Cod,  —        —        —        — .       13,686,000 

Whales,    —        —        —        —  53>o^o 

Sundri^^  *-^       —        —  200,000 


19,528,000. 
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Trade  with  the  United  States. 

1  hecouimerce  which  France  carries  on  with  the  North  Americans,  is  all  the  reward 
'  (he  reaps  from  havinp;  expended  probably  fifty  millions  fterling  to  fecure  their  freedom. 
Vifions  of  ihe  depreffion  of  the  Britifli  power,  played  indeed  ia  the  imaginations  of  the 
cabinet  of  Verfailles ;  but  peace  was  fcarcely  returned  before  thofe  airy  hopes  entirely 
vjnifhed;  every  hour  proved,  that  England,  by  the  emancipation  of  her  colonies,  was 
fo  far  from  lofinpf  any  thing,  that  (lie  had  gained  immenfely  :  the  detail  of  this  trade 
will  prove,  that  France  was  as  much  deceived  in  one  espedlation  as  ia  the  otter. 

iivrcs* 
On  an  average  of  three  years  -preceding  the  French  revolution,  the  im- 
ports from  America  were  —         —         —         -—         —         9^600,600 
Ditto  into  the  French  fugar  iflands,     —         .<—         —         —         —       ii,iqd,ooo 


Exports  of  France  to  North  America,     — 
Ditto  from  the  ifles,        »—         —         — 


i,8po,oco 
6,400,00b 


20,700,-00 


8, 2  0,000 


Balance,        —        — .        —        _         i— .         —         12,500,000 

Ces  rSpublieains^  faysMonf.  AmovXJi* ^  fe procurent  maintenant  fur  nous^  une  balance  en 

argent  dej  a%  millions^  avcc  laquelle  ilsfoudoycnt  Findujlrie  Angloife.     Voila  done  pour  la 

Franee  le  nee  plus  ultra  d*un  commerce^  dont  Pe/poir  au  pti  contribuer  aj'aire/acrifier  quel- 

ques  centaines  de  millions  et  plujieurs  generations  (Thommes  / 

Trade  to  RuJJia. 
It  is  commonly  fiippofed  in  England,  that  the  trade  which  France  carries  on  with 
Ruflia  is  very  beneficial,  in  the  amount  of  the  balance ;  ancj  there  are  French  writers- 
alfo  who  give  the  fame  reprefentation  ;  the  part  in  French  navigation  will  appear  in  th? 
following  ftatement: 

Imports  from  RufEa  to  France  in  1788,  —         6,871.900 

From  France  to  Ruflia,  —         —        —         6, 1 08,5  30 


Balance  againft  France,        .      —        —        —  763,400 

This,  it  is  to  be  noted,  concerns  French  bottoms  only  j  the  greateft  part  of  the  com* 
merce  being  carried  on  in  Englilh  and  Dutch  bottoms  h  * 

*  De  la  Balance  du  Commerce t  1 79  •  -  torn.  i.  p.  234.. 

f  The  navigation  of  the  Baltic  will  apf^ear  from  ihe  following  lift  of  fliips  which  pafTccl  the  Sound: 
178  I7<5  ,|  i7i>+  17H5 

Courlanderi, 

DaDlzickcrs, 

Brcmfners, 

Hambiirghers, 

Luhcckeruy 

lloftockcre, 

Oldcmburghcrs, 

French, 


Englilli, 

3«7i 

2>35 

Danifh, 

1691 

1789 

SwedlOi, 

2  70 

21  .'6 

Pruiliansy 

1429 

M5« 

Dutch, 

1366 

»57« 

Infjperial, 

J  67 

t6 

'  Portu^iiefe, 

3^ 

^'^ 

i^panifh. 

•       '9 

'5 

AmericaQi 

13 

20 

Venetian, 

5 

4 

Ruffian 

138    ' 

'I4 

16 

»5 

190 

ir.i 

259 

J76 

7« 

6t 

63 

79 

53 

no 

8 

0 

25 

ao 

ICV97 

10,2^6 

i^ormere  liechenhcsftn'  les  Ftnavcejy  torn.  i.  p.  3?5. 
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The  whole  commerce  of  France  with  the  Baltic  is  faU  to  employ  fix  or  feven  hun- 
dred (hips  of  two  hundreds  tons*. 

Trade  to  India.  , 

At  the  period  of  the  Revolution  the  ftate  of  the  trade  to  India  was  as  follows : 
Imports  from  India  on  a  medium  of  1785,  1786,  and  178/,  34,700,000 
In  1788,  —  ^  -^  _         35,300,000 

Merchandize^ 

livre?. 

Indian  manufaftures,            —  —  —  a6,6oo,ooo 

Spices,  tea  and  coflfee  of  Moka,  —  —  6,000,000 

Silk,  cotton,  ivory,  woods,  —  —  1,150,000 

China,  &c,  &c.      —             — ^  —  —  *  493,000 

Drugs,                   —             —  —  ^-  367,000 

34>6io,'o:o 

Exports  from  France  at  fame  time,       —  —  17,400,000  t 

Exports  to  the  ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon  on  an  average 

of  the  fame  three  years^    —  —  —  4,6oo,coo 

Imports,  I— .  -^  —  —  ^,700,000 

By  the  regulation  of  May  1787,  confirmed  by  the  National  Affembly,  Port  Louis,  in 
the  Ifle  of  France  is  made  tree  to  foreign  (hips,  by  which  means  it  is  expefted  that  that 
port  will  become  an  entrepot  for  the  Indian  trade. 

Navigation. 
There  is  not  much  reafon  for  modem  readers  to  be  folicitous  concerning  the  com» 
merce  or  navigatioa  of  any  country }  we  may  reft  aflured,.  that  the  trading  fpirit 
which  has  feized  all  nations,  will  make  the  governments  anxious  to  promote,  as  much 
as  poflible,  whatever  interefts  their  commerce,  though  their  agriculture  is,  at  the  fame 
moment,  in  the  loweft  ftate  of  povertv  and  negled.  All  the  Englifti  authorities  I  have 
met  with,  refpefting  the  navigation  of  France,  are  of  a  very  old  date;  perfons  whaare 
curious  in  thefe  fpeculations,  will  probably  be  pleafed  with  the  following  account ; 
Ships  in  France  cleared  outwards  in  1788.  • 

Ships.  Tons. 

For  the  Levant  and  coaft  of  Parbary,                 —  366  -1  45,285 

Whale  fiftiery,              — ^—             14  —  iy'^Z'^ 

Herring  filhery,           —             330  —  9,804 

Mackarel  filhery,                  •                  —  437  —  4,754 

Sardinia, _— —  1,441  —  4,289 

Frefli  both  in  the  ocean  and  Mediterranean,  2,668  —  1 1 ,50 

Cod,  J  432     —    45*446^ 

All  parts  of  Europe  and  the  American  States,  2,038     —  1 28,736 

Weft  Indies,  677     —  '90,753 

Senegal  and  Guinea,  —  foj—     35,22/ 

Eaft-Indies,  China,  Ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  both  by 

company  and  otherways,  86    —    37^^57 

8,588    —  516,2791 

•  Cormeri  Retbercbes fiir  let  Finances,  torn.  1.  p.  361,  iDt  la  Balance  du  Commerce,  torn.  i.  p.  282, 
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JV.  B.    The  total  navigation  in  Europe  and  America,  either  by  Frmch  or  foreign 
:fhips,  amounts  to  9^445  fhipsand  5563 152  tons. 

Monf.  Arnould  in  his  treatife  De  la  Balance  du  Commerce ^  has  given  an  account  of 
the  French  navigation  for  the  year  1787,  which  does  not  well  accord  with  this.  I 
infert  an  extraft  from  it  here  that  the  reader  may  have  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
them. 

Xable  of  the  Tonnage^  Freficfj  and  forei^y  employed  in  the  Commerce  of  Trance  in  1787, 

French,  Foreign, 

tons.  tons. 

lEurope,  the'Levant,  coaft  ofBarbary,  and  United  States,  161,58a  532,687 

India  and  China,                        •  — —  6,607  — — . 

'  Coail:  of  Guinea,  .ilave  trade,  Ifles  of- France  and  Bourbon,  45, 1 24  ' 

:  Sugar  Ulands,                     —  164,081        

Whale  filhery,                    •  —  3j72o  *  ■ 

Cod  fifliery,                         -~—  53,800        

: Herring  ditto,                     --—  '  ^,6o2  ■■■ 

Mackarel  ditto,                         ■  5jI66  " 

Anchovie  ditto,                     ■  ■■      ■»  3j^'62  ■ 

:  Sundry  fiflieries,                         *  1 2,320  — — — 

Goading  trade,                   —  .  1,004,7.9  6,123 

Ij459»998       538>8^o 
Total,  —  2,007,661 


The  immenfe  increafe  of  the  navigation  of  England,  appears  by  comparing  this  ac- 
>  count  with  that  iirft  of  commercial  writers  Lord  Sheffield,  for  the  average  of  three 
years  preceding  1773. 

Foreign  trade,  ■ 

Coafting  trade,  —  — 

Fifliing  veffels,  — •  -— 


Ships. 

Tom. 

Men. 

2719 

335.583 

3o»77« 

3458 

219,756 

'S»344 

I44I 

«5.339 

^>77* 

Totals,  7618  S^j97^  52*789 

This  is  exclufive  of  Scotland  *. 

Monf.  Arnould,  however,  affures  us,  that  at  the. period  of  the  Revolution,  France 
poffeflfed  looo  Ihips  (I  do  not  love  fuch  round  numbers,  which  always  betray  inaccu- 
racy,) of  250  tons,  employed  in  long  voyages,  and  in  the  cod  and  whale  fiflieries  t« 
The  whole  maritime  commerce  of  exportation  employing  at  the  fame  tinae  580,000 
<tons  of  all  nations ;  of  which  152,000  tons  were  French. 

*  Obfenr.  on  the  Commerce  of  the  American  States,  by  John  Lord  Sheffieldf  6th  edit,  p*  i6o. 
'\  Balanu  du  Commerce^  torn.  li.  p.  23.  8vo«  I79i. 

5  Cato^ 
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'^  Cabotage  {coajling  Trade)  the  fame  Tear* 

Ships.  Tons. 

French  fliips,             — ^            —             22,360    — *  997,666 

•Foreign  ditto,                 —              —         \   60     —  2,742 

22,420     —  1,000,408 


N.  5.  There  is  no  diftinflion  between  (hip  and  voyage  ;  if  a  Ihip  clears  out  five 
times  a-year,  fhe  is  regiftered  every  voyage.  The  article  Sardinia^  which  appears  fo 
large  in  fhips,  and  fo  fmall  in  tonnage,  muft,  I  fhould  fuppofe,  be  for  a  fiftiery  on  the 
coafts  of  that  ifland. 

From  the  tonnage  of  the  fhips,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  fiflieries,  it  appears,  that 
they  are  Uttle  more  than  boats :.  thofe  in  the  herring  tifliery,  are  about  30  tons  each — 
and  in  the  mackarel,  little  more  than  10  tons, 

,    The  navigation  of  England  for  a  year,  ending  the  30th  September,  1787,  was, 

,  Ships.  '  Tonnage.  Men. 

,   Engliih,          —  8,711  —  954.7^9  ~  84,532      • 

Scotch,  ^      '    —  1,700  ~  133^034  —  13*443 

Eafl:  Indiamen,  .54  ""  .    43»629  •**           S»400 

Ireland^           -*-                .  —  60,000  ~-          — — — 


10,465        —     1,191,392        ~       103^375 


Without  including  the  Weft-India  trade,  or  that  of  the  North  American  colonies,  or 
the  Afncan  or  Afian,  the  Indiamen  excepted.    . 

Pfogrefs  of  the  French  Commerce  *. 


17 16  to  I  /to,  peace,  average  per  annum, 

1721  to  J  732,  peace,  — 

J733*^^73S»war,  — 

1736  to  1 7 J9.  peace,  — 

1740  to  1748,  war,  —         — 

1749  to  1755,  peace,  — 

J  756  to  1763,  war,  —            — 

1764  to  1776,  peace,  — 

i777to  1783,  war,  — 

1784  to  1788,  peace,  — 

It  will  not  be  ufelefs  to  contrail  this  with  the  trade  of  England : 

*  Monf.  Arnouldy  of  the  Bureau  de  la  Balance  du  Commerce  at  Pan's,  aflcrts,   I  know  not  on  what  au« 
thonty,,  that  the  Engliih  navigation  in  1789  aniountcd  to  2;OOo|ooo  tons. 

VOL.  IV.  y  z  2  Imports. 


Imports, 

Experts, 
liv.- 

65/D79;ooo 

— .' 

106,216,000 

86,198,000 

— 

^^6>7  65,000 

76,600,000 

— 

1 24,465,000 

102,035,000 

. — 

143,441,000 

112,805^000 

— 

i92>334,ooo 

J55.5S5»<^-o 

— 

257^205,000 

i33»778.ooo 

— 

210,899,000 

165,164,000 

— 

309,245,000 

2o7,536>^oo 

-— 

259,782,000 

301,727,000 

-^ 

35454i3>ooo 
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ImporU. 

Exports.          U 
L.                1 

Importt. 

Zxporu. 

'7^7. 

6,346,768 

— 

9,147,700 

m^^ 

12,831,995 

—      17,161,146 

1725. 

7,094,708 

11,352,480 

»7^3. 

13,122,235 

~      15.^50778 

^735y 

8,100,184 

— 

•3,544. '44 

^7^5* 

16,270,419 

—      16,770,228 

173^^. 

7,438,960 

— 

12,2,89,4.95 

1787, 

I7,>^04  000 

—      16,869,000 

J  743. 

7,«o2i353 

— 

14,623,653 

1788, 

1*^,027,000 

—     ^7*47^000 

^753^ 

^,625,029 

— 

14,264,614 

»7  9, 

17,821.^000 

—    19,340,000 

^7^3> 

11,665,936 

— 

16, 160,1  B I 

1790, 

19,130,000 

—      2C,  I  20,000 

As  the  balance,  or  ideas  of  a  balance,  are  a  good  deal  vifionary^  we  -(hall  find,  by 
adding  the  two  columns  together,  that  the  trade  of  England  has  fuffered  no  decline, 
but  on  the  contrary,  is  greater  than  ever ;  it  deferves  attention,  however,  that  the 
progrefs  of  it  has  not  been  rearly  fo  rapid  as  that  of  France,  whofe  commerce,  in  the 
laft  period,  is  3^  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  the  firft ;  whereas  ours  has  in  the  fame  pe- 
riod not  much  more  than  doubled.  The  French  trade  has  almoft  doubled  (ince  the  , 
peace  of  17^  3^  but  ours  has  increafed  not  near  fo  much.  Now  it  is  obfervable,  that 
the  improvements,  which  in  their  aggregate  mark  national  profperity,  have,  in  this 
period  of  twenty-tiine  years,  been  abundantly  more  adive  in  England  than  in  France, 
which  affords  a  pretty  flrong  proof  that  thofe  improvements,  and  that  profperity,  de- 
pend on  fomething  elfe  than  foreign  commerce ;  and  as  the  force  of  this  argument  is 
drawn  diredly  from  facts,  and  not  at  all  from  theory  or  opinion,  it  ought  to  check 
that  blind  rage  for  commerce,  which  has  done  more  mifchief  to  Europe,  perhapS, 
than  all  other  evils  taken  together.  We  find,  that  trade  has  made  an  immenfe  pro- 
grefs in  France;  and  it  is  elfewhere  (hewn,  that  agriculture  has  made  little  or  none; 
on  the  contrary,  agriculture  has  experienced  a  great  increafe  in  England,  though  very 
feldom  favoured  by  government,  but  commerce  an  inferior  one ;  unite  this  with  the 
vad  fuperiority  of  the  latter  in  national  profperity,  and  furely  the  teifon  afforded  by 
fuch  fads  needs  no  comment. 

0/the  Premiums  for  the  Encouragement  of  Commerce  rn  France. 

The  French  adminifl ration  has  long  been  infeded  with  that  commercial  fpirit  whicl^ 
is  at  prefent  the  difgrace  of  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe  A  totally  falfe  eitimate  that  has 
been  made  of  England,  has  been  the  origin  of  it,  and  the  effed  has  been  an  almoft 
univerfal  negled  of  agriculture. 

The  premiums  paid  in  France  for  encouraging  their  commerce  are  the  following^ 
and  the  amount  for  a  year,  ending  the  i(t  of  May  17S9,  is  added : 

lir. 

,  Expence  of  tranfporting  dry  cod  to  the  American  ifles,  and  to  various 
foreign  countries,  at  the  rate  of  5, 10,  and  12  livres  per  quintal,  by  the 
arretofi8th  Sept.  1785,  and  nth  Feb.  1787,  —  —  547>ooo 

Bounty  payable  on  the  departure  of  (hips  for  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and 
for  Mozambique,  at  the  rate  of  40  liv.  per  ton,  by  the  arrets  of  26th  Od. 

1784,  &c.  ■  ^  1^950,000 

Bounty  on  the  negroes  tranfported  into  the  Colonies  at  the  rate  of  60  to 
200  liv.  a-head,  by  the  arret  of  26th  Od.  1781,  and  of  160  liv.  and  200 
liv.  by  that  of  the  loth  Sept.  1786,  —  -— —  865,000 

Bounty 
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Bounty  for  encouraging  the  navigation  in  the  North  Sea,  at  the  rate 
of  3,  4,  65  and  10  Hv.  per  ton,  by  the  arret  of  25th  Sept.  ^ —  4,000 

Bounty  on  the  export  of  refined  fugar  4  liv.  the  quintal,  by  the  arret 
of  26th  May  1786,  —  —  —  108,000 

Encouragements  given  to  feventeen  manufaftures,  39,000  7 

Toothers,  —  —  —   .         ^1,000  5  ^         "      ^^^'^^^ 

Bounty  of  4  liv,  per  looolb.  of  cad  iron,  granted  to  the  foundries  of 
Mont  Cenisin  Bourgogne,  —  —  —  18,000 

Bounty  granted  to  the  people  of  Nantuket  eftablifhed  at  Dunkerque 
for  the  whale  fifhery,  at  50  liv,  per  ton  of  oil,  •—  —  170,000 

To  the  coal  mines  of  the  kingdom^  —  —  —  100,000 

•3,862,000 


I  hope  it  does  not  at  this  time  of  day  want  much  explanation,  or  many  obfervations 
on  this  contemptible  catalogue  of  the  commercial  merit  of  the  old  government  of 
France.  The  fiflieries  and  fugar  iflands,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  French  writers,  are 
the  mod:  valuable  and  the  moft  important  articles  of  the  French  commerce. — How  can 
this  be,  if  they  want  thefe  paltry  bounties  to  affift  them  ?  St.  Domingo  is  faid  in  France 
to  be  the  richeft  and  moft  valuable  colony  there  is  in  the  world ;  I  believe  the  faft ;  but 
if  we  were  to  confider  only  a  premium  on  fupplying  it  with  flaves,  we  fliould  be  apt  to 
imagine  it  a  poor  fickly  fettlement,  fcarcely  able  to  fupport  itfelf.  If  cultivation  is  vi- 
gorous there,  it  demands  flaves  without  any  bounty ;  if  it  is  not  vigorous,  no  bounty 
will  make  it  fo ;  but  the  objeft,  real  or  pretended,  of  bounties,  is  to  induce  people  to 
inveft  capitals  in  certain  employments,  which  they  would  not  fo  invert  without  fuch 
bounties.  This  is  to  profefs  giving  bounties  to  the  inveftment  of  capitals,  in  American 
agriculture,  rather  than  in  that  of  France ;  the  tendency  is  clear ;  but  ]n  this  age  it 
furely  becomes  a  queftion,  whether  the  landes  of  Bretagne  and  Anjou  would  not  be 
as  deferving  of  fuch  a  bounty  as  the  forefts  of  Hifpaniola  ? 

To  remark  on  all  thefe  premiums  is  unneceflary ;  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  all, 
except  that  for  coal,  is  abfurd,  and  that  that  is  fo  given  as  to  be  ufelefs. 

Of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

This  celebrated  meafure  was  fo  thoroughly  debated  in  England,  that  I  fliall  not  go 
again  over  ground  trodden  almoft  bare ;  but,  with  attention  chiefly  to  brevity,  give 
fome  French  authorities  upon  it,  which  are  but  little  known  in  England. 

There  are  in  moft  of  the  great  commercial  towns  in  France,  focieties  of  merchants 
and  manufadurers,  known  under  the  title  of  Chambre  du  Commerce  y  thefe  gentlemen 
aflbciate  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  information  to  the  miniftry  on  any  commercial  queftion 
upon  which  their  opinion  is  demanded,  and  for  other  purpofes  that  concern  the  trading 
interefts  of  their  refpeftive  towns.  The  Chambre  du  Commerce  de  Normandie^  on  oc- 
cafion  of  this  treaty,  printed  and  difperfed  (it  was  not  iold)  a  pamphlet  entitled,  0^- 
Jirvations  fur  te  Traite  de  Commerce  entre  la  France  £ff  l^AngleUrre. 

In  this  work  they  inform  their  readers,  that  in  order  to  draw  a  fair  comparifon  be- 
tween the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  manufadures,  they 

*  Compte  General,  1789    p.  186* 
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had  deputed  two  merchants  of  Rouen,  fufficiently  underftanding  in  the  fabrics  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  who  fpoke  Englifli,  to  take  a  journey  to  the  manufafturing  parts  of  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  acquire  authentic  intelligence,  and  upon  their  return  they  were  de- 
fjred  to  make  a  fimilar  tour  through  the  manufaftures  of  Normandy,  that  they  might 
poffefs  themfelves  of  the  knowledge  requifite  for  a  fair  comparifon ;  and  from  their 
Imports,  as  well  a»  from  other  materials,  the  Chambre  ^du  Commerce  fpeak  in  their  ob- 
obfervations : 

"  But  while  we  are  embarking  in  this  undertaking,  the  alarm  of  our  commerce  in- 
creafes  every,  day,  and  becomes  a  real  evil  by  a  moft  adlive  fale  of  every  article  of  Eng- 
liih  manufacture,  which  can  enter  into  competition  with  our  fabrics.  There  is  not  an 
article  of  habitual  confumption  with  which  England  has  not  filled  all  the  magazines  of 
France,  and  particularly  thofe  of  this  province,  and  in  the  greateft  number  of  thefe 
articles  the  Englifli  have  a  vidorious  preponderance.  It  is  aBliding  to  fee  the  manu- 
fafturers  who  fuffer  by  this  rivalfliip,  already  diminiftiing  fucceflively  the  number  of 
their  worlfimen,  and  important  fabrics  yielding  in  another  manner  to  the  fame  fcourge, 
by  Englifh  goods  being  fubftituted  in  the  fale  for  French  ones ;  receiving  a  preparation 
agreeable  to  the  confumption,  named,  marked,  and  fold  as  French,  to  the  infinite  pre- 
judice of  the  national  induftry. 

"  The  Chamber  is  apprehenfive  of  the  immediate  effeft  of  the  introduftion  of  Eng- 
lifli cottons,  whereof  theperfeftionof  the  preparation,  the  merit  of  the  fpinning,  united 
v.'ith  their  cheapnefs,  has  already  procured  an  immenfe  fale.  A  coup  d'oeil  upon  the 
folio  5  of  the  table  of  patterns  of  Manchefter,  and  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Sever,  at  Rouen, 
will  demonftrate  the  difadvantages  of  the  latter. 

**  Our  potteries  cannot  efcape  a  notable  prejudice;  the  low  price  of  coals  in  England 
enables  the  Englifli  to  underfell  u$  in  thefe  articles  25  per  cent.  \  confiderable  cargoes 
have  already  arrived  at  Rouen. 

*'  The  36,000  dozen  pairs  of  fliockings  and  caps  of  cotton,  made  in  the  generality, 
are  the  produce  of  iiqo  looms.  Within  three  months  it  is  calculated,  that  at  Rouen 
alone,  more  than  one  hundred  have  flopped.  The  merchants  have  made  provifion  of 
Englifli  goods,  for  more  than  30,000  dozen  pairs  of  ftockings  and  caps  have  already 
been  imported. 

^'  Manchefter  is  the  Rouen  of  England,  the  immenfe  fabrication  of  cotton  ftufis^  the 
induftry  of  the  manufafturers,  their  aftivity,  the  refource  of  their  mechanical  inventions, 
enable  them  to  underfell  us  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  Every  circumftance  of  the  fabric 
proves  the  riches  of  the  mafter  manufafturers,  and  the  folicitude  of  government  for 
fupporting  and  favouring  their  induftry. 

"  In  general  their  ftuffs  and  their  linens  are  finer,  of  a  more  equal  fpinning,  and 
more  beautiful  than  ours;  neverthelefs  ttiey  are  at  a  lower  price,  which  proves  theim** 
portance  of  their  machines  for  carding  and  fpinning  the  cotton  in  a  perfed  and  expe- 
ditious manner.  By  the  aid  of  thefe  united  means,  tKey  .flatter  themfelves  at  Manchef- 
ter with  equalling  the  muflins  of  India,  yet  the  highcft  price  of  thofe  hitherto  wrought 
does  not  exceed  8s.  a  yard,  but  the  fabric  is  fo  confiderable,  that  they  are  not  afraid 
to  value  it  at  500,000  liv.  a  week ;  however  one  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  of  this,  one 
rnufl  be  amazed  {effrayS)  at  the  immenfe  fale  which  the  Englifli  have  procured  for  this 
article,  and  the  more  fo,  as  we  have  been  aflured,  that  the  magazines  of  the  com- 
pany contained,  within  a  few  months,  to  the  value  of  8o,oco,ooo  livrcs,  in  India 
mullins. 

««  We  do  not  know  that  the  Englifli  have  in  their  fabrics  of  linen  any  other  inven- 
tions for  Amplifying  the  labour  than  the  flying  fliuttle  and  the  fiax*mill»  becaufe  the 
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fibres  of  flax  are  not  adapted  to  the  application  of  machines  for  fpinning  and  carding ; 
we  arc,  however,  affured  that  they  have  found  means,  by  water-mills,  to-  weav6  many 
pieces  of  linen  at  the  fame  time  and  in  the  fame  loom. 

'-  The  price  of  coals  in  the  preparation  of  cotton  is  of  fome  importance.  The  inha- 
bitants  of  Manchefter  pay  for  coal  only  9s.  a  ton,  of  aocclb.  (French)  but  at  Rouen 
it  is  47  to  50  Hv.  the  ton. 

"  The  Englifh  are  forced  to  render  juftice  to  the  cloths  of  Louviers,  as  well  as  to 
thofe  of  Abbeville  and  Sedan,  They  cannot  diflemble  that  they  think  them  more  foft 
than  their  own,  and  that  the  colours  are  more  lively  ?ind  more  feducing,  but  we  cannot 
hope  to  fell  them  in  England.  The  Englifli,  whether  through  a  fpirit  of  patriotifm, 
or  by  the  real  agreement  of  their  kind  of  fabric  to  the  nature  of  their  climate,  prefer 
their  cloths  extremely  fulled,  and  of  colours  very  fombre^  becaufe  the  fmoak  of  their 
coal  fires,  combined  with  the  humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  depofiting  a  greafy  dlift, 
might  eafily  affeft  our  col6urs  fo  lively,  but  of  little  folidity;  however  it  maybe, 
the  competition  at  prefent  of  the  Englilh  in  France  cannot  be  very  hurtful  to  the 
manufadures  of  Louviers,  Sedan,  and  Abbeville ;  but  as  the  Englifli  import  as  wcH 
as  we  the  wools  of  Spain,  they  may  certainly  attain  the  beauty  of  the  cloths  of 
Louviers. 

**  The  fabrics  of  Elbceuf,  however  profperous,  have  not  the  fame  refporces  as  the 
Englifli  ones  of  the  fame  kind,  excellent  national  wools  proper  for  iheir  fabric  at  a  low 
price.  We  calctslate  that  the  ordinary  cloths  of  five-fo\irths  breadth,  and  j  5  or  1 6 
livres  price  per  aulri,  can  fcarcely  withftand  the  competition  of  the  cloths  of  Leeds,  called 
Briftols,  which  cod  only  w  liv.  the  auln. 

**  The  clothsj  ratines,  efpagnol^ttes,  flannels,  and  blankets  of  Darnetal,  have  mofl: 
of  them  a  fuperiority  over  many  fimilar  Knglifti  fabrics ;  but  the  low  price  of  thefe  laft 
will  render  their  competition  fatal.  We  cannot  too  often  recur  to  the  advantages  which 
the  Englifli  poflefs  over  all  the  woollens  of  France,  which  are  wrought  like  thofe  of 
Darnetal,  with  the  wools  of  France.  The  high  price  of  our  wool,  and  its  inferiority 
in  quality  ^  to  that  of  England  is  fuch,  that  this  inequality  alone  ought  to  have  induced 
the  rejedion  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  on  the  terms  upon  which  it  has  pafled.  The 
manufadurers  of  Darnetal,  Rouen,  Beauvais,  Amiens,  Lille,  and  Rheims,  may  find 
it  their  intereft  to  import  Englifli  fabrics  before  they  have  received  the  laft  hand,  which 
they  can  give  cheaper  than  in  England,  and  thus  appropriate  to  themfelves  a  profit  in 
the  cheapnefs  and  beauty  of  the  Englifli  wools,  by  underfelling  the  fimilar  fabrics  en- 
tirely French. 

**  The  Englifli  ratines  cannot  fupport  the  parallel  with  thofe  of  Andely,  where  alfo 
good  kerfeymeres  are  made  in  imitation  of  the  Englifli,  but,  quite  unable  to  ftand  agaiml 
them.  Before  the  treaty  the  Englifli  kerfeymeres  canie  contraband  to  France,  and 
were  therefore  dear,  but  now  all  the  magazines  of  the  kingdom  regorge  with  theni,  for 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  cheaper,  they  are  in  quality  more  perfed,  of  a  more 
equal  grain,  and  lefs  fubjeft  to  greafe. 

"  The  manufadure  of  cloths  at  Vire  has  fallen  from  a6,ooo  pieces  per  annum  to 
8000.  During  the  war  they  had  an  export  to  North  America,  but  on  the  peace, 
the  cloths  of  Leeds  prefented  themfelves  with  a  vidorious  fuperiority,  and  will  hold  it 
till  we  have  perfe£fced  the  breed  of  our  Iheep,  and  obtained  fleeces  of  a  greater  length  and. 
weight. 

*  The  manufa^nrers  of  France  poflefs  no  fuch  iniquitous  monopoly  againft  the  farmer,  M  makes  the 
4i%race  and  mifchief  of  Englifh  agriculture. 
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"  In  regard  to  the  rtuflFs  of  wool,  called  ferges,  moUetons,  flannels,  londrins,  fatins, 
burats,  camelots,  baracans,  calmandes,  etamines,  kerfeymeres,  fagathis,  &c.  which 
were  furniftied  both  to  France  and  foreigners  by  Darnetal,  Aumale,  Beauvais,  Amiens, 
Lille,  Rheims,  and  leMans,  they  muft  (ink  under  the?  competition  of  the  fimilar  fnanu- 
faftures  of  England,  During  the  late  war  the  Spaniards  gave  confiderable  employment 
in  thefe  articles  to  the  manufadtures  of  Amiens,  Lille,  and  Aumale.  On  the  firft  re- 
port of  a  peace,  they  not  only  fufpefided  their  commiflions,  but  even  gave  counter  or- 
ders for  what  were. already  befpoke,  the  Englifli  having  offered  the  fame  fluffs  20  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  we  could  afford  them. 

"  We  may  obferve  in  fine,  upon  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  that  the  Englifh  have 
contrived  to  leave  exceffive  duties  upon  all  the  articles,  the  trade  of  which  would  have 
offered  advantages  for  France,  and  to  prohibit  the  moft  intereftinjg,  to  admit  thofe 
whereof  the  reciprocity  would  be  wholly  to  their  own  advantage  ;  and  to  favour  in  a 
manner  almofl  exclufively,  in  their  importations,  fuch  as  are  made  in  Englifli  bottoms ; 
circumflances  which,  united  with  the  famous  adl  of  navigation,  explain,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  difproportion  which  exifts  between  the  number  of  Englifh  and  French  veffels 
in  the.  commerce  of  the  two  nations  fince  the  treaty,  which  is  at  leafl  twenty  to 
one. 

*'  The  opinion  we  develope  upon  this  treaty  is  general,  and  founded  on  a  fimple 
refleftion,  that  France  furnifhes  twenty-four  millions  of  confumers  againft  eight  mil- 
lions which  England  offers  in  return  *. 

**  The  fituation  of  France  cannot  have  been  confidered  in  the  prefent  circumftan- 
•  ces;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  confumption.of  its  inhabitants,  firft,  that  natural  and 
neceffary  aliment  of  national  induftry  becomes  a  tribute  to  England,  who  has  carried 
her  fabrics  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfection ;  the  French  manufafturers  and  work- 
men, difcouraged  without  labour,  and  without  bread,  may  offer  an  eafy  conquefl  to 
Spain,  who,  more  enlightened  at  prefent  upon  the  real  means  of  increafing  her  prof- 
perity  and  her  glory,  developes  wit^  energy  the  defire  of  augmenting  her  population, 
of  extending  and  perfefting  her  agriculture,  and  of  acquiring  the  induftry  that  Ihall 
fuffice  for  her  wants,  and  exclude  as  much  as  fhall  be  poffible  from  her  markets  ob- 
je£ls  of  foreign  fabrication.  We  are  affured  that  the  workmen  in  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces pafs  fucceffively  into  the  different  manufactures  which  are  eftablifhed  j  an  emi- 
gration, which  cannot  but  increafe  by  the  efte£ls  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with 
England." 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  fame  memoir  declare,  that  the  Englifh  had 
not  augmented  their  confumption  of  French  wines  in  confequence  of  the  treaty.  And 
they  dwell  repeatedly  on  the  fuperior  wealth  of  the  Englifli  manufadurers  to  that  of 
the  French  ones,  the  influence  of  which,  in  the  competition  of  every  fabric,  they  feel 
decifively. 

The  French, miniftry,  the  Archbifliop  of  Sens  at  their  head,  to  remove  the  im- 
preflion  which  they  feared  would  follow  the  preceding  memorial  of  the  merchants 
and  manufadturers  of  Normandy,  employed  the  celebrated  atonomijle  Monf.  du  Pont, 
editor  of  xhe  Ephemerides  du  Citoyen^  a  periodical  work,  printed  1767—1770,  and 
fince  elcfted  for  Nemours  into  the  National  Affembly,  to  anfwer  it,  which  he  did  in 
detail,  and  with  ability  :  the  following  extracts  will  fhew  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  treaty. 

**  Relative  to  the  wine  trade,  your  information  has  not  been  exa.a.     I  am 

certain  that  it  has  been  confiderably  augmented.  The  difference  between  the  duties 
*  It  18  not  a  trifling  error  in  the  Chamber  to  ftate  tight  tniUions  inftcad  of  fifteen^'  the  fa<5l. 
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in  England  upon  the  wJnes  of  Portugal  and  France  was  34/*.  of  our  money  the  botile  ; 
it  is  at  prefent  but  tj.  8  den.  in  fpite  of  the  proportional  diminution  made  upon  the 
wines  of  Portugal,  an  approximation  of  which  mufl  be  very  favourable  to  us.  Au- 
thentic accounts  of  the  cuftom-houfe  at  London  have  been  fent  to- the  department  of 
foreign  affairs,  ftating  the  quantity  of  French  wines  imported  into  that  flngle  city,  and 
it  rifes  from  the  month  of  May  to  that  of  December  of  the  lafl:  year  (17^7)  to  6000 
tons  of  four  bariques  each. »  In  preceding  years,  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  the  legal 
importation  has  amounted  only  to  400  tons,  and  the  contraband  import  was  eflimated 
at  about  an  equality.  The  augmentation,  therefore,  for  the  city  of  London,  is  at 
leaft  5000  tons,  or  20,000  bariques,  which,  at  1200  livres  amount  to  6,000,000 
livres.  The  accounts  of  the  balance  of  commerce  for  nine  years  preceding  the  la(l  wair 
mark  1500  tons  as  the  mean  export  of  our  wines  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
In  1784,  that  export  did  not  exced  2400  tons.  The  city  of  London  has  therefore  im- 
ported in  the  eight  laft  months  of  1787  four  times  more  than  the  three  kingdoms  for. 
merly  imported  in  the  courfe  of  a  whole  year. 

*'  The  fale  "of  vinegars,  brandy,  oil,  foap,  dried  fruits,  preferves,  cambric,  linens, 
and  millinery,,  has  much  augmented.     In  particular,  cambric  and  linens  have  doubled. 

*'  But  this  is  no  reafon  why  the  miniftry  fliould  not,  on  one  hand,  exert  them- 
felves  with  all  activity  to  oblige  the  Englilh  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  (which 
they  hav«  deranged  by  their  tariffs  and  regulations  of  their  cuftoms) ;  and,  on  the 
othei',  to  favour  the  national  induftry,  particularly  that  of  the  provinces  of  Picardy, 
Normandy,  and  Champagne,  for  whom,  fince  the  treaty,  the  competition  of  the 
Englifh  has  certainly  been  very  mifchievous  (Jres  fdcheufe). 

*'  There  are  five  branches  of  indurtry  in  which  the  Englifli  have  over  us  at  prefent 
in  fome  refpeds  an  advantage  more  or  lefs  folid  ;  in  cotton  (tuffs,  in  fmall  woollens, 
in  pottery,  in  (leel,  and  in  leather* 

**  In  regard  to  cotton,  Monf.  Barneville  is  in  poffeflion  of  a  machine,  invented  by 
his  uncle,  which  fpins  thread  of  a  degree  of  finenefs-  till  now  unknown ;  even  to 
500,000  aulns  of  thread  from  a  pound  ot  cotton.  The  fineft  muflins  of  Afia  are  made 
with  threads  of  140,000  aulns  to  the  pound.  .  The  government,  after  three  years 
confideration,  has  at  laft  deterniined  on  the  report  of  M'.  Defmareft  to.  purchafe  this 
machine,  and. to  diftribute  many  of  them  among  our  m^nufaftures. 

'*  It  is  inconceivable  that  we  have  not  a  fuperiority  over  the  Englifh  in  cottons* 
We  have  the  raw  material,  and  even  fell  to  our  rivals  the  greater  part  of  what  they 
ufe.  We  have  provifions  and  labour  cheaper  than  they  have*..  It  is  only  machines 
which  we  want,  or  rather  we  do  not  want  them,  for  we  have  them  m  great  numbers  j 
we  have  artifts  capable  of  perfeding  tnem  \  we  have  already  the  foreign  models }  we 
can  give  prizes,  and  we  have  academies  to  judge  t* 

"  As  to  the  woollen  fabrics,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  of  competition  in  fine  cloths, 
ratines,  efpagnollettes,  moUetons,  and  caps  made  of  Spanifli  wool ;.  or  in  which  it 
enters  for  the  greater  part.  Our  fabrication  of  this  fort  is  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
Englifli ;  our  Uuffs  are  fofter  and  more  durable,  and  our  dyeing  more  beautiful.  We 
can  imitate  at  will,  all  the  fombre  colours  of  the  Englilb  fabrics,  but  they  cannot  copy 
any  of  our  lively  colours,  and  efpecially  our  fcarlet* 

*  Not  fo^  a  man  18  fed  clieaper  in  France,  living  badljr,  but  provifioni  arc  not  cheaper,  and  labour  it 
really  dearer,  though  noniinally  cheaper 

.  f  I  niuft,fmtle  at  academies  being  nanied  amon?  the  tnanufafluring  advantages  of  France:  I  wonder 
what  academies  have  done  /or  tbe  munufadures  of  England. 

&  «  la 
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'  *'  In  the  middling  clafs  of  woollens,  which  comprizes  the  trtcots  and  fmall  ft'iffs, 
we  have  a  marked  inferiority.  The  wools  of  which  thefe  are  made  are  with  us  iefs  fine, 
isfs  brilliant,  and  higher  priced.     But  this  evil  is  not  without  a  remedy. 

"  Of  the  next  manufafture  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  Englifli  potteries  have  been 
imported  at  all  times  inioXoraine,  without  paying  any  duties,  and  yet  that  province  is 
full  of  manufaftures  of  pottery  which  profper." 

Relative  to  the  fteel  manufadtures,  Monf.  du  Pont  cites  the  following  cafe :  "  Mont 
jDoffer,  after  having  been  a  long  time  at  Clignancourt  occupied  for  our  Englifli  maga- 
zines to  make  bijoux  of  fteel,  which  have  been  fold  for  Englifli,  has  been  taken  under 
the  proteftion  of  government,who  have  furnifhed  him  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  bu- 
finefs.  At  prefent  eftabliflied  in  the  inclofure  of  the  Quinze  Vingts,  he  there  fabricates, 
with  at  leaft  as  great  perfe£lion  as  in  England,  and  at  a  lower  price  by  30  per  cent.  • 
all  the  beautiful  Works  in  fteel,  watch  chains,  fwords,  &c.  &c.  &c/* 
'  Monf.  du  Pont  then  infifts  at  length  on  the  great  import  of  Englifli  manufactures, 
-which  took  place  clandeftinely,s  not  only  from  England  direftly,  but  by  Flanders, 
.  Holland,  Germany,  and  Liege,  which  it  was  foimd  impoflible  to  prevent^  and  con- 
tends, that  converting  fuch  import  to  a  legal  one,  to  the  profits  of  the  ftate,  was  aa 
objefl  of  no  flight  importance. 

'^  Ic  is  fome  years  fmce  the  manufacturers  of  Sedan,  and  after  its  example  thofe  of 
Louviers,  Abbeville,  and  ofElbceuf,  have  raifed  the  prices  of  their  cloths  25  per  cent, 
and  not  without  fome  reafon,  imagining,  under  the  influence  of  a  fpirit  of  monopoly, 
to  benefit  the  undertakers  of  thofe  fabrics.  Bui  to  whatever  reafon  it  might  be  aflign- 
«d,  certain  it  is.  that  German  cloths,  which  never  came  into  the  kingdom  before, 
have,  fince  this  rife  of  price,  found  a  confiderable  fale  in  France,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the,  national  manufactures  ;  the  treaty  of  commerce  having  been  made  at  the  time  of 
the  ^vil  being  felt,  tlie  whole  eSed  has  been  laid,  without  much  reafon,  to  the  opera- 
tions of  that  treaty/* 

M.  Du  Pont  in  like  manner  examines  the  ftate  of  the  filk  manufa'fture,  which  he 
{hews  to  be  at  Lyons  in  the  loweft  ftate  of  mifery  and^diftrefs,  owing  to  the  war  in  the 
north  of  Europe  abforbing  thofe  expences  which  in  peace  were  ottierwife  employed  ;  to 
the  fuccefsful  exertions  in  Spain  for  increafing  the  fabrics  of  that  country  i  and  to  the 
failure  of  the  crop  of  filk;'  yet  while  the  declerifion  of  that  manufadure  had  thus  no 
ihadow  of  connexion  with  the  treaty  of  commerce,  yet  happening  at  the  fame  time, 
the  evil,  like  all  the  others,  has  been  attributed  to  its  influence. 

"  At  all  events  thetreaty  of  commerce,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  perhaps  the  only  guarantee 
of  peace  between  the  two  empires.  1  have  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  believe,  that  its  per* 
Ipedlive  has  haftened  the  conculion  a  year  or  two,  and  we  have  thus  fpared  400,000,000 
livres  of  expeuce ;  the  imports  which  would  have  been  neceflary  to  pay  the  intereft, 
the  lofs  of  blood,  and  the  frightful  chances  which  every  war  entrains  in  its  fuite.  It  is 
uiore  than  probable,  that  without  it,  we  fhould  for  fix  months  paft  have  been  enga« 

•  The  extravagance  of  this  ridiculous  aflVrtion,  carries  in  itfelf  its  own  reply:  if  this  cheapnefs  arifct 
from  government  premiums  or  afliftance,  it  na  farce,  and  abfolutely  beyond  any  fair  conclufion  :  if  it  is 
not  from  fuch  affiilance,  1  demand  how  it  happens  that  this  man ufa^urer  has  been  eflablifhed  by  govern- 
ment ?  A  man  who  is  not  able  to  eftablrfli  his  own  fabric,  able  to  under-wotky  and  at  Paris  too !  the  E»g^ 
ViHi  (leel  fabrics  30  per  cent  !!  if  fo,  then  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Normandy  arc  truly  weak  in  their 
arguments  in  favour  of  great  capitals  in  ihc  hands  of  mafter  manufacturers,  and  the  fcft  on  the  contrary 
mud  be  admitted,  that  no  capital  at  all  will  afftft  the  bufincfs  juft  as  well  What  fatisfadion  is  here  given 
to  prove  that  the  whole  of  this  bufinefs  was  not,  as  in  many  other  cafes,  a  piece  of  charletaincrie  in  govern- 
ment ?  To  pleafe  and  delude  the  people  by  a  cheapnefs  gained  by  government  paying  the  piper  ?  Uai  the 
bufinefs  taken  root  f     Has  it  become  a  national  object  ?  or  13  it  a  Paris  toy  ? 
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^ing  in  hoftiUties,  the  term  of  which  would  have  been  iHipoffible  to  forefee.  When 
.  France  and  England  remain  neuter  and  united,  no  war  can  be  durable  in  Europe;  for 
though  other  powers  have  cannons,  foldiers,  and  bayonets,  yet  none  of  them  have  re- 
fources  to  fupport  a  war  of  any  length ;  not  even  thofe  who  reckon  upon  a  treafure, 
which  would  be  diffipated  in  two  campaigns  at  moft.  The  onl^  folid  treafure  is  a  good  " 
agriculture  and  an  induftrious  people.  The  >epofe  of  the  world,  and  above  all  our  own, 
holds  therefore  almoft  folely  by  this  treaty ;  which  citizens, -zealous  without  doubt,  but 
certainly  too  little  Enlightened,  would  wirfi  to  fee  annibilated. 

The  argument  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  population  of  the  two  kingdoms^ 
founded  on  France  containing  twenty  four  jpillions,  and  England  eight  millions,  is  not 
juft.  France  contains  nearly  twenty  eight  millions,  and  the  three  Briaffi  kingdoms  eler 
ven  ;  but  the  whole  reafoning  is  a  fophifm,  founded  upon  ignorance  of  the  riches  of  the 
two  nations.  It  is  not  on  population  that  we  are  to  calculate  the  means  of  buying  and 
felling,  of  paying  andbeing  paid.  Unhappily  tlie  greateft  difference  found  between  the 
two  empires  is  not  in  their  manufaftures ;  that  of  tJidr  agriculture  and  crops  is  much 
more  conliderable.  The  annual  crops  of  England  have  been  calcuiated  with  care  at 
2»^3550oo,coo  liv.  (97,781,250!.)  adding  thofe  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  they  cannot 
amount  to  lefs  than  3,000,000,000  liv.  (131,250,0001.)-  Thofe  of  Ffanctf,  calculated 
with  great  fagacity,  after  certain  cafes  in  fome  points,  and  onconjeaurescombiaed  from 
air  forts  of  views  in  others,  have  been  valued'at  the  loweft  at  3,200,0004000  Iw^  and  at 
the  higheft  at  4,600,000,000  liv.  ( i75yooo,oocL)  We  have  therefore,  at  the  moil,  but 
a  fourth  more  crop  th jn  England ;  tut  we  hsrve  to'  fgbfift  a  population  two  and  an  half 
times  greater.  ^  Before  we  trade  abl"oad  we  muft  lire.  Retrench  from  three  milliards 
the  eafy  Aibfiftence  of  eleven  millions  of  people;  retrench  from  four  itiillistt'ds  the  fub-  • 
fiftence,  a  little  more  difficult,  pf  twenty-eight  mfllions  of  people,  and  you  wiJtfoon  fee 
that  it  is  not  the  nation  of  twenty-eighty  millions  that  furnifhes  the  bed  market  for 
foreign  commerce,  and  confequently  for  lui^ry,  which  can  only  be  psdd  for  with  %  fu- 
perfluity*  '      •  * 

The  experience  of  all  timefe  has  proved,  that  nations  fucceffively  rival  each  other  ia 
manufaftures*  Spain  debauches  and  carries  off' our  workmen  in  (ilk;  but  (he  cannot 
take  from  us  our  cultivators,  the  nature  of  our  foil,  our  happy  expodtion,  nor  the  privU 
leged  produds  which  wepoffefs  ^rclufively.  It  is  tl^erefore  upon  the  produds  of  culti- 
vation that  muft  be  founded,  in  the  moft  folid  manner,  the' prosperity  and  commerce  of 
a  great  empire.  -^  ;. 

And  even  as  to  fabrics,  yeu  fee  by  the  example  of  the  part,  that  excluding  competition 
has  left  ours  in  an  inferioniy  of  whieh  you  complain.  •  It  cannot  be  neceffary  to  prove  to 
you,  that  the  bed  method  of  ndfihg  the  in^uttry  of  a  natioa  to  a  par  with  Its  neighbours, 
is  by  eftablifhingfuch  a  communication  as  (hall  place  unceafingly  mo4eis  andobjefts  of 
enmladon  under  the  eyes  of  fuch  as  are  inferior. 

It  is  clear  that  by  referving  to  the  manufadurers  of  a  nation  the  exclufire  privilege  of 
fupplying  it,  we  deftroy  among  them  a  great  part  of  the  principle  of  that  adivity  which 
ought  to  perfed  their  mduftry.  Believing  themfelve^  fure  of  purchafers,  and  fure  alfo 
•of  fixing  their  own  price,  they  negled,  with  all  proprietors  of  exclufive  privileges,  to  feek 
the  means  of  fabrication  the  moft  economical,  and  thofe  which  would  reader  their  labour 
the  moft  perfed. 

Monf.  duPoat  enters  into  a  detail  of  the  courfe  pf  exchange  through  fifty-feven  pages, 
irom  which  he  deduces  the  fad,  that  the  balance  upon  the  trade,  in  confequence  of  the 
treaty,  was  in  favour  of  France:  from  May  1787  to  March  1788,  he  gives  a  table  of 
«Khanges,  dividedonto  three  epochs }  i.  From  the  ift  of  January  1785,  to  the  re-coin- 
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age  at  the  French  mint  in  Oftober ;  2.  From  the  recoinage  to  the  treaty,  of  commerce^ 
from  ift  November  1785  to  laft  of  April  1787 ;  3.  From  the  treaty  tothe  time  of  his 
writing,  u  e.  from  ifl  May  1787  to  lad  of  March  1 788* 

Ftrji  Epoch. 
Par  of  exchange  counted  on  filver  2%\\^\i^^  counted  on  gold  30.^ 


January, 

29-rTT 

May, 

- 

28  1 

Auguft, 

aHl 

February, 

-        2844 

June, 

- 

28f|. 

September, 

29tt 

March, 

•         28?? 

July, 

» 

38^ 

Oaober, 

aPiT- 

April, 

-        38  ^i 

From  January  to  September  1784,  exchange  was  at  30  and  31  ^  and  fell  to  29,  at 
which  rate  it  was  about  3  per  cent,  againft  France;  but  it  fell  in  June  to  2844>  which 
was  a  lofs  of  4  per  cent. ;  and  in  Auguft  the  lofs  was  ai  the  height,  or  4^4  per  cenu 
which  funk  in  Oftober  to  2^.^  per  cent. 

Second  Epoch. 

Par  of  exchange  by  the  alteration  in  the  French  money  counted  on  gold  2S|44ttH,^ 
and  on  filver  2844^^^* 


Nov. 

49^- 

May, 

3^li 

Nov.     -     agAV 

Dec. 

29  .v 

June, 

39^- 

Dec.       -      39,?^ 

Jan. 

29^4- 

July, 

39^ 

17  87  Jan.        -      29,^5. 

Feb. 

39tt 

Aug. 

39^ 

Feb.      -        «9  i 

March, 

29r4 

Sept. 

39tV 

March,     '•    »9i-J 

April, 

29tt 

oa. 

37A 

April,       -    294^ 

Upon  this  epoch»Monf»  du  Pont  has  a  long  obfervation  concerning  a  fuppofed  trans- 
port of  old  louis  d'or  from  England  to  the  French  mint^  which  the  chamber  of  com* 
merce,  in  their  reply »  juftly  rejeftst. 


1787  May 
June 
July 
Aug* 


29  - 

21 


T 
1  7 


Third  Epoch. 
Par.  as  before,. 
Sept. 

oa. 

Noy. 
Dec,         • 


29.  T 


39U 

1788  Jan. 

- 

29^^ 

39U- 

Feb. 

- 

29    T 

39441 

March 

-m 

29l'4 

During  thefe  eleven  months,  the  mean  rate  has  been  a9|^44>  or  about  i\.  per  cent. 
in  favour  of  France.  • 

By  the  accounts  of  the  Bureau  General  de  la  Balance  du  Commerce^  the  imports  of 
Englifli  goods  in  France  for  the  eight  laft  months  of  1787,  amounted  to  35,294,000 
Hv.,  and  the  export  of  French  goods  to  England  during  the  fame  time  to  26,276,t30o 
liv.,  a  difference  which  Monf.  du  Pont  attempts  to  convert  into  the  favour  of  France, 
upon  grounds  not  at  all  fatisfaftory. 

The 
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The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  their  reply,  aflert,  refpefting  the  navigation  employed, 
that  from  May  to  December  1787,  there  entered  the  ports  of  France  1030  Englifh 
ihips  of  68,686  tons,  whereas,  in  the  fame  trade,  there  were  only  170  French  fhips  of 
5570  tons. 

In  the  fame  reply,  the  Chamber  rejefl:  the  reafonings  of  M,  du  Pont  upon  the  courfe  * 
of  exchange,  and  infift  that  it  was  affeOied  by  collateral  changes,  and  by  tranfadions  not 
commercial. 

I  Ihall  lay  before  the  reader  the  refult  of  the  treaty,  both  according  to  the  £ngli(h  . 
cuftom-houfe,  and  alfo  by  the  regifters  of  the  Bureau  de  la  Balance  du  Commerce  at  Paris  j 
which,  I  (hould  however  remark,  is  beyond  all  comparifon  more  accurate  in  its  eftima- 
tions  ;  and  whenever  it  is  a  queftion  between  the  authority  of  the  two  in  oppofition  to 
each  other,  I  fliould  not  hefitate  a  moment  in  preferring  the  French  authority  ;  indeed  it; 
is  certain,  that  in  many  articles  the  valuation  attached  to  fome  denominations  is  as  old  as 
the  reign  of  Charles  it.  though  the  real  value  is  known  to  have  quintupled. 


1769, 
1770, 
177^ 
1772^ 
1773. 
1774. 


EngUjh  AccounU 
Export  ofBritiJh  Manufactures  to  France. 


85.951 
79.534 
95.370 
85,685 


18 
7 

a 
13 


1784, 

1785, 
1786, 

'787. 
1788, 

1789, 


93^763 
244,807. 

343,707 
7^,446 
884,100 

830*377 


7 
»9 
II 

14 
7 


I 

5 
10 

II 

I 

o 


The  rife  in  the  years  1785  and  1786,  may  be  attributed  to  the  rage  for  every  thing  Eng- 
lifli,  which,  I  believe,  was  then  pretty  much  at  its  height ;  the  moment  the  honour  of 
the  nation  was  fecured  by  wiping  off  the  difgraces  of  the  war  of  1756,  by  the  fuccef^  of 
the  American  one,  the  prediledion  for  every  thing  Englifli  fpread  rapidly.  In  order  to 
ftew  the  proportion  which  our  export  of  majiufaftures  to  France  bears  to  our  exl)orts  to 
^11  the  world,  I  fliall  infert  the  total  account  by  the  fame  authority. 


1786,  -  11.830,194 
J 787,  .  .  12,053,900 
1788,     .  12,724,719 


16 


7 
5 

9) 


•78^. 
1790, 


13,779,740 
14,922,000 


J. 

18 

o 


J. 
9 


We  know  that  all  thefe  furas  are  incorrefl ;  but  we  may  fuppofe  the  incorreftnefs  as 
great  one  year  as  another,  and  that  therefore  the  comparifon  of  one  year  with  another 
may  be  tolerably  exaft.  The  following  French  accounts  have  been  taken  with  Angular 
attention ;  and  as  duties  have  been  levied  on  every  article,  the  amount  may  be  more,  but 
i»nnot  be  lefs. 
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French  AccounU 

Imports  from  England  into  France^  in  1788. 

ITv.. 

Woods,  coal,  and  raw  materials,  of  which  coal  near  6,oco,ooo  liv.*  I^>S5^>4<>^ 

Other  raw  materials,  not  the  direft  produQ:  of  the  ?arth,              —  2^246,500 

Manufaftured  goods,                 —                 —                 —             —  19,101,90a 

Manufaflured  goods  from  foreign  induftry                  — •               —  7>7oo,goa 

Liquors  (boiffom)               —             —             —             —             —  271 ,000 

Eatables  ( comejlibles )  fuch  as  fait  meat,  butter,  cheefe,,  com,  &c.  9,992,00a 

Drugs,                —                —                    —                        —  »i995j9oo 

Groceries,             -^                —             —             —                 •—  1,026,900 

Cattle  and  horfes,             —            —            —            —                 —  7c»,8oo. 

Tobacco,            —            —                —                —     .           —  843»ioo 

Various  articles,             —                 —                     —                   —  187,200^ 
Weft  India  cotton,,  and  Weft  India  goods,,  none^ 

iSc,62i,6oa 


Exports  Jrom  France  to  England^  in  1^8$^ 

Woods,  coal,  and  raw  materials,                            — •  S34» '  00 

Other  raw  materials,  not  thedireft  produd  of  the  earth,,  ^35j2oo 

Manufaftured  French  goods,                —            —  4,'' 86,200 

Manufactured  gQods  fr<Ma  foreiga  induflify>                -*  2,0 15, 1 00 

Liquors,,                —                   —                   —  i3f49*>2oo 

Eatables,                —                —                 —  2^15,400 

Drugs,            —                ^                    —              _  7S9j^oQ 
Groceries,  none. 

Cattle  and  horfes^              •—                —                —  1 5 1,700 

Tobacco,                —                    —                    ^  733f9W 

Various  articles,                -^              .^                —^  i;67,4.oo 

Weft  India  cotton,.                -«»              .^                 _  4>^  97,300^ 

Weft  Ijnidia  goods^                —               ••-               —  -    641,100 

305458,700 


Explanation.^ All  m^jMihaured  goods,  both  Englift  and  foreign,  imported  by  the  Engi- 
lilh.  merchants  have  been  under- rated  about  one-twelfth,  which  will  add  3,:23  8,800 
liv.    The  French  exports  muft  alfo  be  increafed  for  finuggling,  &c.  &c* ;    fo  that . 
there  is  great  reafoa  to  think,  the  real  account  between  the  two  nations  may  be  thus 
dated  I 

Exports  from  England  to  France,  -  63>3^7$^oo. 
France  to  England,.           •  33*847,470^ 

Balance  againft  France^,  ^        •..  29,480,130 

i<^  Total 
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Total  Exports  of  England  to  France  in  1 7  89^       >     '58 ,000,00a 


Ditto  of  Engllih  manufaQures  in        '  7^ 7^       -^      3 0 >^oo,ooo 
'  7788,       —      27,boo^ca 

1789^       —       23,:;oo,ooo 

Hence  it  appears^  that  the  two  cuftom-houfes  do  not  differ  eflfentially  iri  their  ac*r 
counts. 

Before  I  oflfer  any  obfervations  on  thefe  accounts,  I  fhaH  infert  a  few  notes  I  made  at 
fome  confiderabje  towns  of  the  intelligence  I  received  perfonally,. 

1787. — Abbevili-e. — In  difeourfe  upon  the  eSaGt  of  the  new  treaty  of  commerce 
with  England,  they  exprefled  great  apprehenfions  that  it  would  prove  extremely  detri- 
mental to  their  manufactures.  I  urged  their  cheap  labour  and  proviflons,  and  the  encoU'v 
ragement  their  government  was  always  ready  to  give  to  manufadlures :  they  faid,  that 
for  their  government  nothing  was.  to  be  depended  upon  ;  if  their  councils  had  under* 
fiood  the  manufa£lures  of  the  kingdom,  they  certainly  would  not  have  made  the  treaty 
upon  fuch  terms;  that  there  were  intelligent  perfons  in  their  town  who  had  been  in  Eng-i^ 
knd,  and  who  were  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  fimilar  Englifh  fabrics  were  (bn^e  cheaper 
and  others  better,  which,  aided  by  faOiion  in  France,  would  give  them  a  great  advantage  ; 
that  provifions  were  by  no  means  cheap  at  Abbeville,  an4  the  workmen  in  feveraL  branch* 
es  of  their  fabrics  were  paid  nearly  as  much  as  in  England,  without  doing  the  wor^  equaUf 
well,  at  lead  this  was  the  opinion  of  fome  very  good  judges ;  and  laftly,  that  all  AJbbe» 
^ille  are  of  this  opinion. 

Amij^ns.-— I  had  here  fome  converfation  to  the  fame  purport  as  at  Abbeville ;  the 
whole  town  I  was  ai&red  had  been  alarmed  from  the  firft  rumour  of  the  term?  oa 
which  the  treaty  of  commerce  had  been  concluded  j  they  are  well  convinced  that  they 
cannot  in  any  one  inftance,  as  they  aflfert,  fland  the  competition  of  Engliih  goods..  Q^* 
my  aiking  what  reafon^  they  had  for  fuch  an  idea,  the  perfon  I  converfed  with  went  into 
^  warehoufe,  and  bringing  a  piece  of  ftuff  and  another  of  flannel,  they  were,  {le  faid 
Engliih,  and  from  the  price  at  which  they  were  gotten  before  the  treaty,  he  drew  the 
conclufion }  he  was  alfo,  he  laid,  well  informed  of  the  prices  in  England.^  In  the  cpt« 
ton  fabric,  he  faid,  the  fuperiority  was  yet  greater;  in  a  word,  that  Amien$. would  be 
ruined^  and  that  on  this  point  there  was  but  one  opinion. 

The  manufa£l:urer8  of  all  countries  are  full  of  thefe  apprehenfions,  which  ufually 
prove  extremely  groundlefs.  In  all  probability  the  efcCt  would  be  as  expected,  if  ^ 
counter  ftream  of  emulation  and  induftry  did  not  work  againft  it.  The  introdudiosb 
of  Englifii  fabrics  may  be  hurtful  for  a  time,  but  in  the  long  run  may  be  beneficial,  by 
fpurring  up  the  French  manufadurers  to  greater  exertions  and  to  a  keener  induftry^ 

BooRDEAUx. — The  intercourfe  between  this  port  and  England  has  been  increaiedsk 
^reat  deal  fince  the  treaty.  Warehoufes  of  Englifli  goods,  are  opened.^  The  articl^^ 
which  has  hitherto  fold  the  beft,  and  quickefl:,is  that  of  the  StaflFordlhire  potteries;  the 
quantities  of  thefe  which  have  been  fold  is  very  great :  but  the  hardware  fent  hith^ 
has  been  £3und  fo  dear,  that  it  could  not  be  fold  in  competition  with  French  and  Ger« 
man,  except  in  a  very  few  articles.  Of  fadlery  there  are  feveral  (hops^  opened  that  havp 
fold  largely.  Beer  has  been  tried,  but  would  not  do  j  the  Dutch  is  ftill  prefen^ 
for  the  Weft  Indies  as  cheaper ;  that  of  England  has  been  ibid  at  90  livres  the  barique^^ 
of  250  French  bottles,  and  Ibme  of  it  arrived  fo  bid  as  oojt  to  be  merchantiabjif  •   Wm 
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iias  increafed  m  its  export  to  England,  but  not  fo  much  as  was  expe^ed ;  before  the 
treaty  it  was  eight  thoufand  tonneaux  a  year,  and  it  has  not  rifen  to  twelve  thoufand  t 
however  the  courfe  of  exchange  is  againft  England  -^th,  and  wine,  owing  to  the  prefent 
failure  of  the  crop,  has  increafed  in  price  50  per  cent.     Brandy  has  alfo  increafed, 

ITie  Englilh  take  only  the  two  firft  qualities  of  wines— or,  rather  they  are  fuppofed  to 
do  fo  ;  for  their  merchants  eftabliflied  here  mix  and  work  the  wine  fent  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  the  real  quality  of  it  is  unknown  ;  this  is  the  account  given  us.  Thofe  two 
firft  forts  are  now  at  aol.  to  22I.  a  barique,  which  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  French  hot- 
ties,  and  two  hundred  and  feventy  Englilh  ones.  The  other  qualities  are  fold  from 
15I.  to  1 81.  port  charges,  cafk  and  (hipping  included ;  freight  to  London  is  50s.  a  ton, 
befides  15  per  cent,  primage,  average,  &c.  The  French  duty  is  28  livres  the  tonneau, 
which  has  been  lowered  to  5  livres  5/I  from  laft  Oflober  to  the  firft  of  January  next,  a 
regulation  which  it  is  faid  will  not  take  place  longer. 

Beauvais. — The  opinion  univerfal  among  the  manufa£turers  here  is,  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  fabrics  are  fo  fuperior  in  cheapnefs,  from  the  wife  policy  of  the  encouragements 
given  by  government,  that  thofe  of  Beauvais,  (hould  they  come  in  competition,  muft 
fink  J  fo  much  of  the  fabrics  here  as  are  for  the  confumption  of  the  lower  people  might 
perhaps  ftand  by  it,  but  not  any  others  ;  and  they  think  that  the  moft  mifchievous  war 
Deould  not  have  been  fo  injurious  to  France,  as  this  moft  pernicious  treaty* 

Lille, — I  no  where  met  with  more  violence  of  fentiment,  relative  tothis  treaty,  than 
here  J  the  manufadlurers  will  not  fpeak  of  it  with  any  patience  ;  they  wifh  for  nothing 
but  a  war ;  they  may  be  faid  to  pray  for  one,  as  the  only  means  of  efcaping  that  ideal 
ruin,  which  they  are  all  fure  muft  flow  from  the  influx  of  Englifli  fabrics  to  riral  theirown. 
This  opinion  ftruck  me  as  a  moft  extraordinary  infatuation ;  for  in  the  examination 
which  took  place  at  the  bars  of  our  Houfes  of  Lords  and  Commons,  this  is  precifely 
the  town  whofe  Fabrics  were  reprefented  as  dangeroufly  rivalling  our  own,  particularly 
the  camblets  of  Norwich ;  and  here  we  find  exactly  the  counter  part  of  thofe  appre« 
henfions.  Norwich  confiders  Lille  as  the  moft  dreadful  rival,  and  Lille  regards  Nor- 
wich as  fo  formidable  to  her  induftry,  that  war  and  bloodihed  would  be  preferable  to 
fuch  a  competition.  Such  fa£ls  ought  to  be  ufeful  to  a  politician  ;  he  will  regard  thefe 
jealoufies,  wherever  found,  either  as  impertinence  or  knavery,  and  pay  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  hopes,  fears,  jealoufies,  or  alarms,  which  the  love  of  monopoly  always 
infpires,  which  are  ufually  falfe,  and  always  mifchievous  to  the  national  interefts,  equally 
€)f  every  country. 

Naot£s.— In  converfation  here  on  this  treaty  with  fome  veryTefpeSable  commercial 
gentlemen,  they  were  loud  againft  it ;  infifted  that  France  fent  no  fabrics  whatever  to 
England  in  confequence  of  it,  not  to  the  amount  of  a  fingle  fol ;  fome  goes,  and  the 
fame  went  before  the  treaty  5  and  that  England  has  not  imported  more  wine  or  brandy 
than  ufual,  or  at  leaft  to  a  very  fmall  amount ;  we  know  at  prefent  that  this  was  not 
correft. 

Rouen.— The  quantity  of  merchandize  of  all  forts  that  has  been  imported  here 
from  England  fince  the  treaty,  is  very  confiderable,  efpecially  Staffordfliire  hardware, 
and  cotton  fabrics,  and  feveral  Englifli  houfes  have  been  eftabliflied.  They  confider 
the  treaty  here  as  highly  detrimental  to  all  the  manufeftures  of  Normandie. 

I  am  better  fatisfied  with  the  real  fa£i  than  if  it  were,  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
•of  Kormandie  imagined,  much  more  in  favour  of  England ;  for  as  the  benefit  is  more 
likely  to  laft,  fo  the  treaty  is  more  likely  to  be  renewed  ;  and  confequently  peace  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  to  be  more  durable.  The  balance  of  the  manufiifturing  ac- 
count does  not  exceed  14  millions,  which  is  very  far  fliort  of  the  French  ideas,  and  mufl-, 
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Ixk  the  nature  of  things,  leflen.    The  i8  millions  of  raw  materials  and  coals,  inftead  of- 
being  an  import  hurtful  to  the  interefts  of  French  induftry,  is  beneficial  to  it ;  and  they 
thernielves  wifely  eonfider  it  as  fuch,  and  lamented  the  old  duties  on  the  import  of  Eng- 
lifh  coal,  aflerting,  that  tbere  ought  to  be  none  at  all.     Here  are  i  o  millions  of  imports^ 
and  a  balance  of  eight  in  direfi:  objeds  of  agriculture,  as  corn  and  meat.      If  a  people 
will  manage  their  agriculture  in  fuch  a  prepofterous  manner,  as  not  to  be  able  to  feed 
tbemfelves,  they  (bould  efteem  themfelves  highly  obliged  to  any  neighbour  that  will  do  it: 
for  them.     Raw  materials,  including  drugs,  with  cattle,  cora,  and  horfes,  very  nearly  ac- 
count for  the  whole  balance,  great  as  it  is,  that  is  paid  on  the  total  to  England ;  and  as  fuch^ 
objeSs  are  as  much  for  the  advantage  of  France  to  import,  as  for  the  benefit  of  England  to 
export,  the  whole  trade  muft,  both  in  extent  and  balance,  bq  deemed  equally  reciprocal,- 
and  of  courfe  equally  tending  to  advance  the  profperity  of  each  kingdom.      There  is, 
however,  a  circumftance  in  which  matters  are  very  far  from  being  reciprocal,,  and  that 
is,  in  payments.     The  French  are  paid  for  their  goods,  whatever  thefe  may  be,  accord-- 
ing  to  agreement ;  but  that  is  verv  far  from  being  the  cafe  with  the  complaints  againft 
the  mode  of  dealing  in  France,  not  only  in  refpeft  of  payment,  but  alfo  of  want  of  con- 
fidence, fmce  their  goods,  fairly  executed,  according  to  patterns  agreed  on,  are  feldom 
received  without  difpute  or  dedu£tion :  and  while  they  chearfully  do  juftice  to  the  punc- 
tuality of  the  Americans,  Germans,  &c.  they  put  very  little  value  on  the  French  trade,, 
fpealung  in  general.     It  is  the  fame  with  Birmingham,  whofe  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers affert  ftrenuoufly,  that  the  commercial  treaty  has  been  of  no  fervice  to  their* 
town }  the  French  having  taken  as  largely  their  goods  by  contraband,  before  the  treaty,  > 
as  at  prefent,  through  a.  different  channel ;.  with  this  change,  that  the  Dutch,  Germans,, 
and  Flemmings,  with  whom  they  dealt  befbre,^  paid  better  than  the  French.      Thefe 
circumftances^  are  great  dedu£tions  from  the  apparent  m^rit  of  the  treaty,  "which  cannot 
be  fairly  eflimated,  unlefs  we  could  know  the  amount  of  our  exports  fent  out  clandef- 
tinely  before  it  was  concluded.     The  manufafturers  are  certainly  the  beft  judges ;  and 
they  unite,  with  one  voice,  throughout  the  kingdom,  either  to  condemn  it,  or  at  leaft 
to  affert  its  having  been. a  mere  transfer  from  one  channel  to  another,  and  not  an  in* ' 
creafe.     The  benefit  of  it,  however,  as  a  political  meafure,  which  tends  to  eftablifli  a 
friendfhip  and  connexion  between  the  two  countries,  cannot  be  calfed  in  queflion  with^ 
any  propriety ;  for  the  mere  chance  of  its  being  produftive  of  peace,  is  of  more  confe- 
quence  than  ten  fuch  balances,. as  appears  on  the  foot  of  the  above  mentioned,  account*. 

Ghap.  XIX. — Of  the  Manufaffures  of  France. 

VTCARjyi^-— Abbeville. — THE  famous  manufafture  of  Vanrobais  has  been  defcribed^ 
in  all  didUooaries  of  commerce  and  fimilar  works;  I  Ihall  therefore  only  obferve,  that 
the  buildings  are  very  large,  and  all  the  conveniencies  feem  to  be  as  complete  as  ex- 
pence  could,  make  them:,  the  fabric.of  broad  cloths  is  here  carried  on  upon  the  ac- 
count of  the  mailer  of  the  eftabliftiment,  from,  the  back  of  the  flieep  to  the  laft  hand 
that  is  given..    They  affert,  that  all  the  wool  ufed  is  Spanifli,  but  this  muft  be  received  ' 
with  fome  degree  of  qualification.     They  fay  that  ohe.thpufand  five  hundred  hands  are 
employed,  of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  are. weavers;   but  they  have  experienced 
a^  great  declenfion  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  the  fabric  at  Louviers,  in  Normandie.. 
They  have  feveral  fpinning  jennies,,  by  which  one  girl .  does  the  bufinefs  of  forty-fix 
fpinners. 

An  eftablifhment  of  this  kind,  with  all  the  circumftances  which  every  one  knows  at- 
tended- it,  is  certainly  a  very. noble  monument  of  the  true  fplendour  of  that  cetebrated 
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reign  to  which  Monf.  de  Voltaire  juftly  enough  gave  the  title  of  Age  ;  but  I  have  greaL 
doubts  whether  it  is  poflible  to  carry  oh  a  manufadure  to  the  heft  advantage,  by  thus 
concentrating,  in  one  eftablifhment,  all  the  various  branches  that  are  effential  to  the 

•  completion  of  the  fabric.  The  divifion  of  labour  is  thus  in  fome  meafu^-e  loft,  and 
entirely  fo  in  refped  to  the  mafter  of  each  branch.  The  man  whofe  fortune  depends 
entirely  on  the  labour  of  the  fpinner,  is  more  likely  to  underftand  fpinning  in  perfedion, 
than. he  who  is  equally  concerned  in  fpinning  and  weaving  ;  and  5t  is  perhaps  the  fame 
with  refped  to  drefling,  milling,  dying,  &c.  when  each  is  a  feparate  bufinefs  each  muft 
be  cheaper  and  ietter  done.  The  appointment  of  commit  and  overfeers  leffens,  but 
by  no  means' gets  rid  of  the  difficulty.  In  viewing  a  manufafture  therefore  I  am  not  fo 
much  ftrAck  with  that  gf^at  fcale  which  fpeaks^i  royal  foundation,  as  with  the  more 
diffufive  and  by  much  the  more  ufeful  figns  t>f  induftry  and  employment,  which  fpread  . 
into  every  quarter  of  a  city,  raife  entire  ftreets  of  little  comfortable  houfes,  convert 

•  poor  villages  into  little  towns,  and  dirty  cottages  into  neat  habitations;  How  far  it  may' 
be  neceffary  when  manufeftures  are  firft  introduced  4nto  a  country  to  proceed  on  the 
plan  followed  by  Louis  XIV.  I  fhall  not  enquire,  but  when  they  are  as  well  eftabliflied 
as  they  are  at  prefent,  and  have  long  been  in  Fxance,  the  more  rivals  in  fmaller  under- 
takings, which  thefe  great  eftablifliments  have  to  contend  with,  the  better  it  will  gene- 
rally be  found  for  the  kingdom,  always  avoiding  the  cpntmry  extreme,  which  is  yet 
worfe,  that  of  fpreading  into  the  countr)^  and  turning  what  ought  to  be  faribers  into 
manufa^hirdrs.  ^ 

•  Befides  fine  cloths,  they  make  at  Abbeville  carpets^  tapeftry,  worfted  ftockings,  bar- 
racans, a  light  ftufF  much  worn  by  the  clergy,  minorques,  and  other  fintflar  goods* 
They  have  alfo  a  fmall  fabric  of  cotton  hanclkercl^^el55. 

Amiens— Abounds  with  fabrics  as  much  as  Abbeville;  they  make  cottons,  cambkts, 
calimancoes,  minorques,  coarfe  cloths  j  ther^^is  fcarcely  any  woo!  w;orked  here  but  that 
of  Plcardy  and  a  little  of  Holland,  none  of  England,  or  next  to  none;  they  would  get 
it  they  fay  if  they  could,  but  they  cannot.  ^  I  examined  their  cotton  ftockings  carefully, 
and  found  that  4  or  5livres  was  the  price  of  fuch  as  were  equal  to  thofel  had  brought 
from  England,  and  which  coft  at  {^ondon  2s.  6d, ;  this  difference  is  furprizing,  and 
proves,  if  any  thing  can,  the  vaft  fuperiority  of  our  cotton-fabrics. 

Breteuil. — They  havfi  a  manuflidlure  here  on  a  fmall  fcale  of  fcythes  and  wood 
iiooks,  the  former  at  45/;  the.fefter  at  30/1  the  iron  comes  from  St.  Dizi^rs,  and  the 
coals  from  Valenciennes,  Nails  'are  alfo  made  here  for  horfe-lKoes  at  §/I  the  lb.  but 
not  by  nailors  who  do  npAing  elfe^ 

..Orleans.— The  manufactures,  are  pot  inconfiderable,  they  make  ftockings  of  all 
kiods^  and  print  linens';  a^fabri.c  of  woollen  caps  has  been  eftablifted  here  fince  Louis 
,  XlV*/s  time,nn  ^hich.fwb  hdufes  ^e  employed ;  the  chief  we  viewed.  It  employs  at 
home  about  three  hundred  working  hand§,  and  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  others.  The 
caps  are  entirely  inade  b(  Spariifh  wool,  three  ounces  of  yam  make  a  cap ;  they  are 
all  for  exportation,  from  Marfeilles  to  Turkey  and  the  coaft  of  Africa,  being  worn 
<  under  turbans;  in  drelHng  they  txtradT the  greafe*witb  urine,  full  aad  finiih  in  the 
manner  of  cloth. 

The  fugar  refinery  is  a  confiderable  bufinefs,  there  are  ten.  laj^e  and  feventeen 
Ymaller  houfes  engaged  m  it  j  the  firft  ena^loy'each  forty  to  forty-five  workmen,  the 
latter  ten  to  twelve  ;  one  of  the  principal,  which  I  viewed,  makes  6oo,ooolb.  of  fugar, 
and  the  reft  in  proportion.  The  beft  fugar  is  from  Martinico,  but  they  mix  them  to- 
gether. Rum  IS  never  made  from  molafles,  which  is  fold  to  the  Dutcn  at  3/I  the  lb. 
the  fcum  is  fijueezed^  and  ihe  refufe  is  fpread  thick  on  mea^ws  10  kill  inoft^  which  it 
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does  very  efFeckually.  The  price  of  raw  fugar  is  30  to  4  5  livres  per  i  oolb.  The  coal  they' 
burn  is  from  the  vicinity  of  Moulins,  in  the  Bourbonnois,  Trade  in  general  is  now 
brifkhere. 

RoMORENTiN. — A  fabric  of  common  cloths  for  liveries  and  foldiers,  carried  on  by 
private  weavers,  who  procure  the  wool  and  work  it  up ;  they  are  at  lead  one  hundred 
in  number,  and  make  on  an  average  twenty  pieces  each  in  a  year ;  it  is  fent  to  Paris, 
At  Vatan  there  are  about  twenty  of  the  fame  weavere  and  three  hundred  fpinners. 

Chateauroux. — A  fabric  of  cloth,  which  two  years  ago,  before  the  failure  of  the 
matter,  gave  employment  to  five  hundred  hands,  boys  included,  and  to  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  to  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  fpinners  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces ;  it  is  a  Manufa6lure  Royale^  like  that  at  Abbeville,  of  Vanrobais,  by  which  is  to 
be  underftood  an  exemption  for  all  the  workmen  employed  within  the  walls  from  cer- 
tain taxes,  I  believe  tallies.  Some  gentlemen  of  the  town  keep  at  prefent  one  hundred 
hands  at  work  in  the  houfc,  and  the  fpinners  depending  on  that  number,  in  order  that 
tlie  fabric  might  not  be  loft^  nor  the  poor  left  entirely  without  employment;  there  is  ' 
true  and  ufeful  patriotifm  in  this.  The  cloths  that  were  made  here  were  i  to  1 1  aulns 
broad,  which  fold  at  8  livres  to  23  livres  the  auln  j  they  make  alfo  ratteens.  In  the 
town  are  about  eighty  private  weavers,  who  make  nearly  the  fame  cloths  as  at  Romo- 
rentin,  but  better;  fell  from  8  livres  to  18  livres  the  auln,  i  J  broad;  thefe  private 
fabrics,  which  do  not  depend  on  any  great  eftablifhment,  are  vaftly  preferable  to  con- 
centrating tha  branches  in  one  great  inclofure ;  the  right  method  of  remedying  fuch  a 
failure  as  has  happened  here,  is  to  endeavour  by  every  means  to  increafe  the  number  of 
private  undertakers.  The  cloths  are  ail  made  of  the  wool  of  the  country  now  20  to 
o^jf.  the  lb.  it  has  been  dearer  for  two  years,  and  ten  years  ago  was  to  be  had  for  15 
to  ^of.  from  the  24th  of  June  it  is  fold  at  every  market,  and  in  large  quantities  j  ma- 
nufafturers  come  from  Normandy  and  Picardy  for  twelve  days  together  to  buy  wool, 
wafli,  and  fend  it  off. 

At  two  leagues  from  Chateauroux  are  iron  forges,  which  let  at  140,000  livres  a 
year,  (6125I.)  belonging  to  the  Count  d'Artois. 

Limoges.— The  moft  confiderable  fabric  here  is  that  of  druggets,  the  warp  of  which 
is  of  hemp  thread,  and  the  woof  of  wool,  one  hundred  looms  are  employed  by  them. 
5iamoife  Ituffs  are  made  of  hemp  and  cotton,  fold  at  30  to  48/!  an  auln ;  there  are  about 
one  thoufand  or  one  thoufand  one  hundred  cotton  fpinners  in  the  Limofin,  alfo  various 
mixed  fluffs  of  filk  and  cotton,  and  filk  and  thread,  under  many  denominations,  for 
gowns,  coats,  waiftcoats,  breeches,  &c.  from  4  to  6  livres  the  auln.  Some  ftuffs,  which 
they  call  China,  are  rather  dearer  ;  a  gown  felling  for  4  louis,  but  of  filk  gauze  only 
2  louis ;  this  fabric  employs  about  twenty  looms,  worked  each  by  three  or  four  people, 
boys  included.  I  took  many  fpedmens  of  thefe  fabrics,  but  in  general  there  is  a^  great 
mixture  of  fliew  and  finery  with  coarfenefs  of  materials  and  cheapnefs  of  price,  not  at  all 
fuitable  tp  an  Englifh  tafte. 

They  have  alfo  a  porcelane  manufafture,  purchafed  by  the  King  two  years  ago, 

which  works  for  Seve ;  it  gives  employment  to  about  fixty  hands ;  I  bought  a  fpeci- 

'  men,  but  nothing  they  make  is  cheap,  and  no  wonder,  if  the  King  is  the  manufafturcr-* 

They  have  in  the  generality  of  Limoges,  which  includes  the  Angoumois,  feventy 
paper  mills  that  manufafture  all  kinds ;  they  are  fuppofed  to  make  every  day  to  the 
quantity  of  1 9  cuves^  the  contents  of  which  vary  according  to  the  fort  of  paper.  A 
cuve  of  1 3olb.  will  make  6^  reams  of  large  and  fine  paper,  but  double  that  quantity  of 
other  forts;  they  calculate  that  a  mill  can  work  about  two  hundred  days  in  a  year, 
feftivals  and  repairs  excluded ;  this  makes  at  a  cuve  a  day  454,2c olb.  for  a  year's  work 
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of  a  mill,  and  31,794,0001b.  for  the  whole  generality,  and  they  value  it  at  20/!  the  lb. 
which  makes  as  many  livres,  or  1 ,390,987!.  They  confider  the  manufafture  as  greatly 
overloaded  with  an  excife,  which  amounts  to  about  |th  part  of  the  value,  but  they 
have  an  allowance  for  all  they  prove  to  be  defigned  for  exportation,  in  the  nature  of 
our  drawbacks;  the  manufafture  has  increafed  notwithftanding  the  duty.  They 
reckon  here,  and  in  all  the  paper  mills  of  France,  the  cylinder  for  grinding  the  rags, 
which  they  call  Dutch  (and  which  we  have  had  fo  long  in  England),  as  a  new  and 
great  improvement.  Each  mill  employs  from  twelve  to  twenty  hands,  including  car- 
ters ;  they  reckon  that  half  the  paper  is  exported,  much  to  the  Baltic,  and  fome  they 
fay  to  England. 

They  have  alfo  in  this  generality  forty  iron  forges,  fome  of  which  employ  one  hun- 
dred people,  one  is  a  foundry  for  cafling  and  boring  cannon. 

Brivb. — A  (ilk  fabric  has  been  eftabliflied  here  about  five  and  twenty  years,  filk 
alone  is  wrought  in  it,  and  alfo  mixed  with  cotton,  and  gauzes  of  all  kinds  are  made ; 
ihjey  fay  they  have  difcovered  a  manner  of  dying  raw  filk,  with  which  they  make  plain 
gauze«  4ths  of  an  auln  broad  and  1 1  long;  the  price  varies s^ccording  as  they  are 
chtnces  (waved),  or  not;  a. piece  white,  fl:riped  or  not,  is  54  livres,  (2I.  7s.  3d.),  co- 
loured ones  60  livres,  (2I.  12s.  6d.)  and  the  chinees  80  livres,  (3I.  los.  od.);  they 
make  alfo  a  thick  (hining  ftufFin  imitation  of  Manchefter,  at  6  livres  the  auln,  alfo  filk 
and  neck  handkerchiefs  of  a  German  tafte,  fold  chiefly  in  Germany  and  Auvergne.  A 
merchant  alfo  at  B^fle,  in  Switzerland,  is  fo  good  a  cuftomer  as  to  have  taken  one 
thoufand  dozen  of  them.  They  have  fixty  or  eighty  looms  conflantly  at  work  in  the 
town  }  the  weaver  having  his  loom  in  his  houfe  and  fupplied  with  the  material  from 
the  manufaftory,  and  paid  by  the  piece ;  -each  loom  employs  five  people,  women  and 
children  included.  They  ufe  only  French  filk,  which  though  not  fo  fliining  as  the 
Italian,  is  they  fay,  ftronger,  bears  the  preparation,  and  waars  better. 
'  They  have  alfo  here  a  cotton  mill  and  fabric  which  is  but  in  its  infancy;  has  only 
one  combing  machine,  and  three  double  ones  for  fpinning ;  they  fay  that  this  machine, 
with  the  affiftance  of  fifteen  people,  does  the  work  of  feighty ;  this  undertaking  has  been 
eftabliflied  and  is  carried  on  by  Meffrs.  Mills  and  Clarke,  the  former  an  Englifliman 
from  Canterbury,  the  latter  from  Ireland,  both  induced  by  encouragements  to  fettle  in 
France. 

SouiLLAC — Fajrac. — No  manufafliures  whatever  in  the  country. 
Cahors.  —  Some  fmall  manufaftories  among  them,  one  of  woollen  cloth ;  fome  years 
ago  it  had  near  one  thoufand  workmen,  but  the  company  difagreeing,  a  law-fuit  enfued, 
fa  that  it  decreafed  to  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  the  fpmners  are  chiefly  in  the  town ; 
work  up  both  French  and  Spanifh  wool,  but  the  latter  not  of  the  firft  quality.  They 
ihewed  us  however  fome  cloth,  made  as  they  fay,  entirely  of  Spanifli  wool,  at  3  livres 
ic/*.  the  lb.  which  is  not  fo  good  as  their  ratteens  made  with  ^  wool  of  Navarre  and 
RoufliHon,  and  4  Spanifli ;  they  make  fome  cloths  for  the  home  confumption  of  the 
province,  entirely  with  the  wool  of  Navarre,  an  auln*  broad,  at  1 1  livres  the  auln ;  rat- 
teens 4:  of  an  auln  broad,  at  22  livres  the  auln ;  a  fecond  fort  of  ratteens,  made  with 
French  wool,  an  auln  broad,  1 1  livres  the  auln. 

Caussade.— This  country  is  full  of  peafant  proprietors  of  land,  who  all  abound 
very  much  with  domeftic  manufa£i:ure$ ;  they  work  their  wool  into  common  cloths  and 
camblets,^^  and  all  the  women  and  girls  fpin  wool  and  hemp,  of  which  they  make  linen; 
there  are  weavers  that  buy  about  two  quintals  of  wool,  pay  for  the  fpinning,  weave 
it,  and  carry  the  cloth  to  market,  and  there  are  merchants  that  buy  the  fuperfluity  for 
export* 
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MoNTAUBAN. — The  woollen  manufafture  here  is  of  fome  coufeqiience,  cpnfifting  of 
comtnon  cloths,  croifees^  half  an  auln  broad,  and  feveral  forts  of  ftuflFs ;  they  give  the 
epithet  royfile  to  one  houfe,  but  in  general  the  fpinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on  both 
in  the  town  and  the  country,  not  only  on  account  of  the  mafler  manufafturers,  but  alfo 
by  private  weavers,  who  make  and  carry  their  ftuifs  to  market  undrq/Tcd ;  the  people 
of  the  fabric  I  viewed  affert,  that  they  ufe  only  Spanifh.  wool,  but  this  is  every  where  in 
France  a  common  aflertion  by  way  of  recommending  their  fabrics,  and  has  been  heard 
in  thofe,  known  on  much  better  authority  to  ufe  none  at  all}  another  drcumflance  to 
be  noted  is,  that  the  wool  of  Rouflillqn'goes  in  common  manufaSuring  language  under 
the  denomination  of  Spanifh  ;  I  faw  their  raw  wool,  and  am  clear,  that  if  it  is  Spanifh, 
\  it  is  of  a  very  inferior  fort ;  the  quality  and  the  price  of  the  cloths  fpeak  the  fame  lan- 
guage ;  they  dye  the  cloth  and  not  the  wool  previoufly ;  they  fell  their  broad  cloths, 
which  are  4ths  of  an  auln  wide,  at  i*j  livres  the  auln,  (i4s,  lojd.)  and  the  croifecszl 
5  livres  i  of.     Twelve  hundred  people  are  faid  to  be  employed  by  this  fabric.     , 

The  filk  manufacture  is  alfo  ccnfiderable ;  they  work  up  not  only  the  filk  of  the  en- 
virons, but  of  the  upper  country  alfo ;  they  make  (lockings  and  fmall  ftuffs,  but  the 
fonner  the  chief ;  it  is  executed  like  the  woollen  fabric,  both  by  mafter  manufafturers 
and  by  private  looms ;  a  (locking  engine  cofts  from  15  to  2C  louis,  and  a  workman  can 
earn  with  it  to  3  livres  a  day, 

Toulouse — Has  a  woollen  and  a  (ilk  fabric ;  in  the  firft  are  worked  light  (luffs,  and 
has  about  eighty  looms,  which  are  in  the  town;  in  the  other  (lockings,  (luffs,  datnafks, 
and  other  fabrics,  woriced  in  flowers ;  about  eighty  looms  alfo. 

St.  Martin, — There  are  here  ten  manufadurers*  houfcs,  one  of  which  made  laft 
year  feven  hundred  pieces  of  woollen  ftuffs,  each  (ix  aulns  long ;  on  an  average  each 
houfe  five  hundred  pieces,  chiefly  bays,  fays,  and  other  ftuffs,  the  chain  of  thread ; 
fome  for  home  confumption,  but  chiefly  for  exportation  to  Spain.  '  Theu'beft  is  4  livres 
I  «j/I  the  canne  of  eight  palms,  and  ten  palms  to  the  auln,  half  an  auln  broad.  Other 
ftuffs  3  livres  1  q/I  dye  in  all  kinds  of  colours.  There  are  plenty  of  fpinners  of  both 
thread  and  wool ;  weavers  and  fpinners  are  fpread  over  the  country,  but  the  combers 
and  carders  are  at  home.  They  ufe  fome  Spanifh  wool  from  the  Navarre  hills  at  30/*. 
the  lb.  this  year  33^!  but  very  dear, 

St.  Gaudentz  — Manufaftures  feveral  forts  of  ftuffs,  both  wooT  alone,  and  wool 
and  thread  mixed ;  the  principal  fabric  is  a  light  ftuff  called  Cadis,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  exported  to  Spain. 

Bagnere  de  Luchon. — At  half  a  league  from  this  place  is  a  manufafture  of  cobalt ; 
it  is  faid,  the  only  one  in  the  whole  kingdom,  which  was  all  fupplied,  before  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  this  fabric,  by  a  Saxon  gentleman,  from  the  works  in  Saxony;  and  what  is 
now  made  here  is  ufed  at  home  and  exported  as  Saxon  cobalt.  The  ore  is  brought 
from  Spain  at  a  very  high  price,  from  a  mine  in  the  Pyrenees,  not  more  diftant  in  a 
flrait  line  than  fix  leagues,  but  the  road  is  fo  rocky  that  the  ore  is  brought  by  the  val- 
ley of  Larboufte,  which  takes  up  a  day  and  a  half.  The  ore  is  not  found  in  veins,  but 
in  lumps  {fognQm\  fo  that  it  is  often  loft  and  found  again. 

A  remarkable  circumftancei  and  hardly  credible,  is  their  employing  ore  alfo  from 
Styria,  which  is  fhipped  at  Triefte  for  Bourdeaux,  and  brought  by  the  Garonne  to  Tou- 
Joufe,  and  hither  by  land,  at  the  expence  of  j^kJ.  the  quintal.  They  ufe  alfo  fome  from 
.Piedmont ;  of  thefe  difterent  ores,  that  from  Styria  is  the  worft,  and  the  Spanifh  the  beft  j  , 
they  coft  at  the  manufaftory,  one  with  another,  300  livres  to  360  livres  the  quintal : 
the  Spanifh  ore  is  the  firft  defcribed  by  Monf.  Fourcroy,  the  grey  or  afh  coloured  j  thty 
dp  not  melt  thefe  ores  feparate  but  mixed  together. 
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The  procefs  purfued  in  this  manufa£tory  would  be  tedious  to  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  my  readers,  I  fhall  therefore  only  give  a  few  heads  from  the  memoranda  I  made  after 
having  viewed  it  attentively  :  the  reputation  of  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  as  an  able 
chymift,  united  with  his  rank,  induced  the  director  of  the  fabric  to  explain  the  matter 
fully }  I  attended  him  in  viewing  the  work ;  they  firft  pound  the  ore  into  powder,  which 
is  placed  in  a  fort  of  fpoon  in  a  furnace  to  roaft,  for  the  purpofe  of  expelling  the  arfenic 
by  fubiimation  ;  it  is  received  in  a  canal  or  chimney,  which  winds  horizontally ;  by  an 
opening  in  the  wall  a  man  enters  for  gathering  this  arfenic  ;  this  is  an  operation  very 
dangerous  to  the  health,  yet  for  41  f.  to  2  hv.  a  day  they  get  men  to  execute  it,  who  for 
a  preventative  of  the  ill  effects  fwallow  fome  milk,  and  keep  cloths  to  their  mouths  and 
nofes  dipped  in  milk,  and  kept  conftantly  wetted.  The  cobalt  remains  after  this  roafting 
in  a  greyifli  black  calx  ;  bifmuth  is  found  mixed  with  it,  which  is  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fpoon.  They  have  another  way  alfo,  which  is  that  of  fufing  the  cobalt,  thus  purg- 
ed of  its  arfenic,  in  order  to  get  the  regulus ;  I  faw  fome  large  pieces  of  regulus  with 
bifinuth  adhering,  which  were  in  all  probability  procured  in  this  method ;  hitherto  they 
have  not  applied  the  bifmuth  to  ufe,  nor  tried  whether  it  would  anfwer  to  fend  it  ta 
Uxoie  places  where  it  is  worked. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  calx  of  the  cobalt,  they  mix  it  with  pot-afli  and  roafted  flints 
as  a  flux,  in  large  crucibles,  which  are  placed  fix  together,  in  a  large  long  furnace,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  arched  to  an  angle,  a  current  of  air  palTmg ;  the  furnace  is  heated 
with  dry  beechwood  billets.  Some  chymirtsaflert,that  there  ihould  be  of  flints  three  to  one 
of  the  cobalt,  hut  they  ufe  fixteen  to  one,  w  hich  they  fay  is  the  Saxon  method,  and  thefe 
"flints  contain  fome  fmall  portion  of  cobalt ;  it  requires  a  fierce  fire  of  twelve  hours  to 
reduce  the  calx  of  cobalt  to  a  glafe ;  when  this  is  nearly  in  a  white  fufion  (as  they  tenn 
it)  they  take  it  out  with  iron  ladles,  and  throw  it  into  a  veflel  conftantly  fupplied  with 
frefti  water  for  cooling,  from  which  it  is  taken  to  a  pounding  mill  and  beat  to  powder, 
ID  which  operation  they  almoft  always  find  fome  drops  of  regulus,  which  are  taken  out  j 
when  pounded  it  is  carried  to  a  kind  of  table  three  flories  high,  ftreams  of  water  are 
turned  on  to  it,  while  two  men  at  each  table  ftir  it ;  this  is  for  freeing  the  cobalt  from 
impurities  j  it  pafTes  with  the  water  into  a  large  tub  pierced  at  diiferent  heights,  that  the 
water  may  flow  away  and  leave  the  cobalt  at  the  bottom  ;  but  as  this  water  is  in  fome 
meafure  linAured  with  this  precious  material,  it  is  not  fuflfered  to  run  to  wafte  ;  a  large 
cifterh  is  under  the  whole  room  into  which  it  is  received,  and  whence  it  is  drawn  oflf  from 
time  to  time  s  the  cobalt  thus  gained  is  of  the  word  quality. 

The  wafhed  cobalt  is  carried  to  a  mill,  which  grinds  it  under  a  ftone,  the  powder  is 
received  in  a  large  veflel  of  water,  which  is  made  by  trituration  to  imbibe  the  tindure^ 
and  is  hence  drawn  oflF  four  times  into  as  many  veflfels,  that  the  water  may  depofit  the 
maerial.  The  powder  thus  gained  is  carried  to  the  drying  room,  where  it  is  dried  in 
long  Iballow  trays,  and  then  reduced  to  a  finer  powder  by  lifting ;  in  which  ftate  it  is  fa 
fine  that  they  water  it  with  a  gardener's  rofe  to  prevent  its  being  blown  away,  in  which 
ftate  it  is  in  order  to  pack  into  caflcs  for  fale. 

The  motion  to  the  whole  machinery  is  given  by  two  underfliot  water  wheels. 

Vicinity  to  the  Spaniffi  mine,  and  cheapnefs  of  wood  were  the  inducements  to  eftablMh 
this  fabric  here  j  they  now  make  pot-afli,  v/hich  was  formerly  imported  from  the  Baltic, 
and  cofl:  40  liv.  the  quintal,  but  they  can  make  it  here  for  1 2  liv. 

Narbonnb.~A  maiiufafture  royale  of  filk  fluffs,  the  mafter  of  which  is  a  banknipt. 
This  ie  the  fccond  ol  thefe  privileged  eftablifliments  whicli  I  have  found  in  the  fame  fitu- 
ation ;  Chateauroux  the  former.  It  fliould  feem  that  government  never  interferes  by 
privileges  but  to  do  mifchief* 
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BEii€R8.*- A  fmall  fabric  of  filk  (lockings. 

MoNTP£KLi£R. — Coniiderabie  fabrics  of  blankets^  filk  handkerchiefs,  verdigreafey 
and  many  other  articles. 

NisMES.—- This  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  manufaduring  places  in  France ;  they 
make  a  great  variety  of  ftuffs,  in  filk,  cotton,  and  thread,  but  the  firft  is  the  great  ina- 
nufefture ;  thefeare  faid  to  maintain  from  ten  to  fifteen  thoufand  hands ;  for  the  intel- 
ligence  varied  between  thofe  numbers.  Silk  ftockings  are  faid  to  employ  two  thoufand  ^. 
handkerchiefs  are  a  confiderable  article,  printed  h'nens,  &c ;  in  the  laft  there  are  work-- 
men  that  earn  7  or  800  liv.  a  year. 

Ganoe. — The  moft  noted  manufaOiure  of  filk  ftockings  in  all  Fiance;-  they  makd 
them  up  to  36  Kv.  a  pair. 

V16AN. — SHk  ftockings,  and  filk  and  cotton  vefts. 

LoDEVE.— The  principal  manufafture  here  is  cloth  for  the  uniforms  of  various  regi- 
ments  in  the  French  army  ^  fix  thoufand  men  are  thus  employed.  They  make  alfo  fillc 
ftockings  and  vefts  of  cotton,  but  no  cloths  for  the  Levant  y  fiicty  quintals  of  oil  are  con* 
fumed  in  the  town  ev^ery  week  in  the  year.. 

Beg  de  Rteux.  —The  manufaftures  here  are  the  famous  cloths  called'  Landnns^. 
whkh  are  exported  to  the  Levant ;  they  are  made  of  the  wool  of  Rouilillon  and  Nar- 
honne ;  alfo  fine  cloths  of  a  thicker  ftaple,  and  filk  ftockings.  The  villages  in  the  moun^^ 
tains  are  all  employed  in  this  manuia£ture. 

Carca68(>nne. — Londrins  the  great  fabric  here  alfo;  the  mafter  manufafturers give 
the  materials  to  the  weavers,  who  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  thus  the  manufacture  fpreads 
into  the  country  both  fpinning  and  weaving ;.  they  are  made  of  R'ouffillon  and  Narbonne 
wool,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Spanilh,  forty-fix  inches  wide,^  the  I'aune  eight  paus«r 
They  hare  alfo  eftabliftied  a  fmall  fabric  of  fine  cloths,  which  they  term  a  fa9on  de  Lou- 
Tiers,  at  ten  liv.  an  auln,  but  not  comparable  to  the  original; 

J  ftiould  obferve,  that  thefe  Londrins,  of  which  at  all  thefe  towns  I  took  patterns,  are 
a  very  light,  beautiful,  well  dyed,  bright  cloth,  that  have  had,  and  defervedly,  from 
quality  and  price,  the  greaieft  fuccefe  in  the  Levant.  I  faw  the  wool  they  are  made- 
of,  and  fliould  not  have  known  it  from  a  good  fpecimen  from  the  South  Downs  oi 
Suftex. 

Bagnere  i>£  Bigore. — They  make  here  fome  ftockings  and  woollen  ftnfts,  but  nof 
to  any  amounts 

Pait.— A  confiderable  mamifadure  of  linen,  handkerchiefe,  with  red  cotton  borders^, 
alfo  of  linen  for  ftiirts,  table-cloths,  and  napkins ;  the  ftax  is  raifed  chiefly  in  the  coun^ 
try  around  ;  th^  fabric  is  fpread  into  the  country  in  every  direfikion  ;.  much  exported  to* 
Spain  and  to  America,  by  way  of  Bourdeaux.  The  handkerchiefe  are  from  36  to  72 
Uv.  the  dozen,  my  fpecimen  at  42/I  each,  and  by  the  dozen  4a  liv.  to  48  liv.  the  fquare 
3  pans  ^-^^  The  linen  for  fliirts  is  of  the  fame  breadth,  and  the  price  is  from  ^of.  to 
6  liv.  the  auln.  A  table-cloth  and  twelve  napkins  they  call  a  fervice,  and  cofts  from  :{6 
to  150  liv.  I  examined  all,  and  thought  them  on  the  whole  very  dear,  for  they  make 
hardly  any  thing  tolerably  fine. 

Anspan.— The  Pau  linen  mannfadiire  \s  here  alfd  on  a  fmaller  fcale.- 

Aire*-— A  fmall  manufadhire  of  porcelain,  or  rather  earthen* ware,. a  cup  and<faucei»* 
&r  8/1  alfo  of  linen  for  the  table  and  ftiirts. 

Lbxtouk.—  There  is  here  a  tannery,  which  was  twenty-five  years  ago  not  an  incon* 
fiderable  manufa&ure,  that  is,  before  the  excifes  on  leather  were  aid,  but  now  reduced 
to  lefs  than  one  fourth  of  what  it  was ;  at  that  time  it  ufed  thirty-feven  thouiknd  quin-i^ 
tals  o£  bark>  aaddrefted  eighteea  thoufand  (kins,  but  now  only  four  thoufand.    The 
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King's  wood  near  the  town,  which  is  extenfive,  yields  the  bark,  the  price  40  to  ^of.  the 
quintal ;  their  water-mill  grinds  one  hundred  quintals  a  day ;  the  bark  cakes  for  fuel  fell 
at  6  liv.  the  thoufand.  They  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  tan  pits,  which  give  employ- 
ment to  about  one  hundred  men.  The  mafter  of  the  fabric  complains  bitterly  of  the 
tax,  which  is  '^/ihe  pound  on  all  forts  of  leather,  (heep  fkins  excepted,  and  he  is  clear 
that  it  has  deftroyed  the  manufafture.  It  is  paid  only  when  the  dreffed  hides  are  taken 
out  of  the  warehoufe  for  fale,  by  which  means  the  lefs  capital  on  account  of  the  tax  is 
neceflary, 

.  Ao£N. — The  chief  manufafture  here  is  one  of  fail-cloth,  very  much  decreafed  fince 
the  war,  which,  while  it  laded,  gave  it  an  extraordinary  vigour ;  at  that  time  320 
workmen  were  employed  in  the  houfe ;  now  it  has  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
winter.  There  are  now  eighteen  to  twenty  combers  doing  twenty  pound  of  hemp  a  day, 
for  which  they  are  paid  8  liv.  the  quintal ;  in  the  war  there  were  forty  of  them  5  thl-ee 
hundred  and  iixty  pound  of  hemp  per  diem  is  therefore  the  amount  of  the  fabric.  All 
hemp  ufed  is  raifed  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  and  fpun  in  the  country  at  the  rate  of 
yf.  the  pound  for  the  beft  thread.  We  viewed  an  apartment  with  eighty-four  looms 
(they  have  one  hundred  and  fixty  in  the  houfe)  that  make  eleven  forts  of  fail-cloth  for 
the  royal  navy,  in  general  of  twenty. two  or  twenty-four  inches  broad ;  the  firft  is  fold 
at  44/1  the  auln,  thefecond  at  48;  to  prepare  the  hemp  for  combing,  they  grind  it  under 
a  cylindrical  ftone  in  a  fort  of  ciftern ;  it  is  then  divided  into  two  forts  for  feils,  and 
into  a  third  for  ropes.  They  have  many  ftone  ciftems  for  bleaching  one  hundred  and 
fifty  quintals  of  thread  at  a  time,  of  which  one  man  docs  the  whole  work  by  means  of 
pumping  the  lixivium  at  once  from  the  copper  into  all  the  cifterns*  The  weavers  are 
paid  5*/  the  auln  on  an  average. 

Befides  this  fabric  of  hemp  they  have  one  of  cotton,  which  is  flopped  at  prefent ;  one 
of  printed  linens,  which  is  briflc,  and  another  of  ferges  and  other  woollen  ftuflfs,  which  is 
carried  on  by  private  weavers  in  their  own  houfes. 

^  Ch ATEAURAUi-T. — ^They  have  a  manufadure  of  cutlery  here,  in  which  there  is  one 
ch-cumftance  that  appears  rather  Angular,  which  is  the  fabric  being  carried  on  withfuc- 
cefs  aknoft  without  a  divifion  of  labour.  Every  houfe  in  feveral  ftreets  is  a  cutler's  fhop, 
with  its  little  forge,  tools,  grinding- wheel,  &c.  and  the  man,  with  the  afTiftance  of  his 
vife  and  diildren^  makes  knives,  fciffars,  &c.  &c.  executing  the  whole  procefs  himfelf, 
which  in  a  large  fabric  goes  through  fo  many  hands.  As  a  foreigner  I  paid  more  than 
the  fair  price  for  the  fpecimens  I  bought,  yet  they  were  very  cheap,  vaftly  cheaper  than 
I  could  have  believed  pofTible  with  a  manufadure  carried  on  in  contradidion  to  a  prin- 
ciple  which  I  had  erroneoufiy  conceived  to  be  ^ential  to  cheapnefs;  they  make  nails  alfo. 
Fuel  is  no  where  cheap  in  France  (unlefs  it  be  in  the  foreft  of  the  Lyonois,)  yet  here  are 
hundreds  of  little  forges  burning,  to  execute  what  one  would  perform  at  a  third  of  the 
ezpence. 

Tours.— The  principal  manufadure  in  this  city  is  that  of  filk ;  they  make  flowered 
damaiks  and  plain  ftuflsj  there  is  a  large  building  called  the  M^nufaRure  Royalcj  in 
which  many  workmen  were  once  employed,  but  none  at  prefent,  as  it  is  found  more  ad- 
vantageous to  give  the  filk  to  the  workmen,  in  order  for  their  weaving  it  at  their  own 
boufes,  which  feems  an  experiment  that  afcertains  the  benefit  of  thefe  expenfive  eftablifh- 
ments  ;  the  whole  fabric  has  however  declined  exceedingly,  and  is  at  prefent  at  a  very 
low  ebb ;  nor  are  the  men  affured  of  conftant  employment,  which  is  the  worft  circum- 
ftance  that  can  attend  any  fabric.  Prices  of  weaving  vary  of  courfe  with  the  patterns  of 
flowered  filks ;  one  which  I  faw  working,  a  very  full  pattern,  was  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
7  liv.  the  auln,  the  price  of  the  filk  2>i  liv.  the  auln,  and  to^  make  the  auln^  employed 
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the  man,  his  affiflant,  and  hjs  wife,  two  days,  which  earnings  maybe  divided  into  40/.  z, 
day  for  the  weaver,  aof.  for  his  aififtant,  and  lof.  for  his  wife,  whofe  bufinefs  was  only 
to  adjuft  the  chain ;  the  breadth  |  of  an  au!n  ;  the  workmanfliip  of  this  (ilk  is  therefore 
between  -J.  and  ^  of  the  grofs  value.  I  faw  others  working  plain  filks,  in  which  the  wo- 
men weavers  earned  1 8  to  24/.  a  day,  and  men  30/!  They  have  alfo  a  fabric  of  ribbons, 
of  which  I  bought  fpecimens,  but  they  are  beyond  comparifon  dearer  than  the  ribbon* 
of  Coventry.  We  were  told  that  filkat  Tours  employed  two  thoufaad  people,  but  I  be* 
lieve  the  number  is  much  exaggerated. 

They  have  fome  woollen  fabrics  of  no  great  account. 

They  have  alfo,  as  at  Chateaurault,  many  cutlers,  who  make  knives  and  ff  ifTars  of  a 
higheu  price  and  much  better;  the  fpecimens  I  bought  appear  to  be  cheap.  Nails  are 
an  article  alfo  which  gives  employment  here;  I  found  that  a  middKng  hand  would  make 
about  one  thoufand  per  diem,  for  which  number  he  was  paid  25/  It  is  to  be  noted, 
that  a  day's  work  in  all  fabrics  means  fifteen  or  fixteen  hours  (except  the  time  taken  for 
meals)  common  labourer  lof.  and  food. 

The  woollen  manufa£ture  of  common  fluffs  is,  by  fome  accounts  given*  us^  more  coni» 
fiderable  than  that  of  filk. 

Amboise.— There  is  a  fabric  of  fleel  eflablifhed  here  by  the  Duke  de  Choifeul ;  i» 
it  are  made  axes,  hoes,  files,  &c.  They  fay  that  two  hundred  men  are  employed,  but  I 
faw  no  figns  of  more  than  one  hundred;  they  work  withcharcoal'^  and  alio  with  coaIs> 
from  the  vicinity  of  Nantes.  They  have  alfo  a  fmall  manufadure  of  buttons,  another  of 
woollen  cloth  for  cloathing  the  troops,  which,  however,  did  not  take  root ;  there  is  at 
prefent  one  of  coarfe  woollen  fluffs,  for  the  ufe  of  the  lower  people  :  thefe  fabrics  fhew 
how  foflering  and  powerful  is  the  hand  of  a  prime  minifler,  in  fixing  what  without  him 
would  never  be  fixed  at  all ;  had  this  Duke  continued  in  power,  Amboife  would  fooa 
have  become  a  confiderable  city. 

Blois. — ^A  fabric  of  very  beautiful  gloves^  which  employs  about  twenty-five  hands  ;. 
here  is  alfo  the  faine  cXitlery  as  at  Tours  and  Chateaurault ;  and  they  make  liquorice 
cakes  for  coughs,  &c.  as  at  Pontefra£l. 

Beau  VAis. — This  is  one  of  the  manufaduring  towns  of  France  that  feems  the  mofl 
briik  and  aflive  in  bufinefs.  I  viewed  the  tapeflry  fabric,  of  which  I  had  feen  fome  fine 
fpecimens  in  the  palace  at  Fontainbleau ;  their  fineft  works  are  in  filk  as  well  as  is 
worfled ;  they  employ  one  hundred  and  fifty  hands,  and  have  another  fabric  connected 
with  this  in  La  Marche. 

I  viewed  the  calico  printing*houfe  of  Meflrs.  Gamierdans  and  Co.  which  isuponfticb 
a  fcale  as  to  employ  fix  hundred  hands  conflantly  ;  there  is  no  difference  between  this 
fabric  and  fimilar  ones  in  England,  and  all  the  patterns  I  faw  were  very  common,  feem- 
ing  not  to  aim  fb  much  at  elegance  or  nicety  of  execution^  as  at  the  difpatch  of  a  large 
undertaking,  yet  Paris  is  their  principal  demand ;  they  print  a  great  quantity  of  Indian 
calicoes;  their  madder  is  from  Alface.  There  are  three  other  manufadures  in  the  town,, 
and  all  four  employ  about  one  thoufand  ^eight  hundred  hands ;  but  the  chief  fabric  is 
the  woollen,  which  employs  feven  or  eight  thoufand  hands  in  the  town  and  the  adjacent 
country.  They  make,  under  various  denominations,  coarfe  fluffs  for  the  cloathing  of 
the  country  people,  for  men's  jackets  and  women's  petticoats,  &c.  a  truly  ufefuL  and  ira^ 
portant  fabric,  which  works  only  French  wool,  and  in  general  that  of  the  country;  There 
are  alfo  (locking  engines  at  work* 

St.Gobin. — ^The  fabric  of  plate  glafs  her&is  by  far  the  greateft  and  moft  celebrated  ia 
Europe ;  the  inclofure  is  great,  and  the  buildings  are  on  a  vafl  fcale ;  one  tbotliland 
eight  hundred  men  are  employed  on  the  works,  and  in  the  provifion,  &c.  of  wood* 
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.1  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  arrive  about  half  an  hour  before  they  began  to  run ;  there  is  a 
vaft  furnace  in  the  centre  of  the  building  containing  the  pots  of  mehed  metal,  and  on 
each  fide  of  it  a  row  of  ovens  with  finall  furnaces  for  cafting.  An  immenfe  table  of 
caft  copper,  as  I  judge  by  my  eye  (for  I  did  not  care  to  meafure  any  thing)  twelve 
feet  long  and  eight  broad,  by  five  inches  thick,  ftands  at  the  mouth  of  the  annealing 
>^oven,  heated  by  a  furnace  on  each  fide  of  it.  When  every  thing  is  ready  for  running 
the  glafs,  a  comis  enters,  the  doors  are  bolted,  and  filence  is  proclaimed  by  one  of  the 
mefi  flriking  an  iron  bar  on  the  ground  5  if  any  perfon  fpeaks  but  a  word  after  this, 
he  is  fined  heavily.  The  furnace,  in  which  is  the  melted  glafs,  is,  then  opened,  and  the 
pots  of  eighteen  inches  diameter  are  drawn  out;  two  men,  receiving  it  upon  a 
Tort  of  barrow,  wheel  it  to  the  table  above-mentioned,  where  an  iron  crank  fufpended 
from  a  windlafs  is  fixed,  and  hoifting  the  metal,  is  emptied  on  to  the  table.  A  great 
copper  roller  is  puihed  over  it,  moving  on  two  ft  rips  or  bars  of  iron  or  copper,  the 
thicknefs  of  which  determines  that  of  the  intended  plate  of  glafs,  for  the  pot  difcharging 
its  contents  between  them,  and  the  roller  brought  gradually  over  it,  which  flattens  by 
^ts  great  weight  the  metal  to  the  thicknefs  of  thofe  bars ;  the  glafs  is  then  puftied  for- 
ward from  the  table  into  the  oven  heated  to  receive  it  for  annealing,  or  cooling  gra- 
dually, to  prevent  cracking.  The  dexterity,  coolnefs,  freedom  from  confufion,  with 
which  every  thmg  is  done,  was  very  pleafing. 

The  grinding  houfe  is  great ;  the  whole  of  that  operation  is  performed  by  hand.  The 
motive  for  eftabliihing  this  manufacture  here,  in  a  fituation  by  no  means  convenient 
for  navigation,  though  the  diftance  is  not  great,  was  that  alone  of  the  plenty  of  wood. 
It  is  in  the  midft  of  a  great  foreft  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  hired  by  the 
icompany  that  carried  on  the  manufadure.  All  the  fuel  employed  is  beech  wood, 
-to  which  circumftance  they  attribute  the  fuperiority  of  the  French  glafs  to  that  of 
England. 

ST.^uiNTiN.r-They  make  here  linen^  cambric,  and  gauzes,  fabrics  that  fpread  all 
over  the  country ;  for  all  common  goods  they  ufe  the  flax  of  the  country,  but  for  fine 
cues  that  from  Flanders. 

Cambray. — ^They  make  gauzes,  cleres^  and  fome  fine  cambrics,  called  baiifles. 
Valenciennes.— Laces  are  here  and  in  all  the  villages  around  a  very  confiderable 
manuiiadlure ;  that  of  thirty  to  forty  lines  breadth,  for  gentlemen's  ruflSes,  is  from 
ICO  to  a  16  livres  (9I.  9s.)  an  auln,  with  all  other  prices  lower  j  a  pair  of  ruflSes  and 
a  frill  to  16  louis}  the  quantity  for  a  lady's  head-drefs  from  loco  livres  to  2400 
livres.  The  poor  women  who  do  this  exquifite  work  do  not  earn  more  than  2c/"  a  day, 
or  at  the  utmoft  3^  The  fine  cambrics  are  all  woven  in  cellars  for  humidity  of  at- 
snofphere. 

Lille.*— This  is  one  of  the  mod  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  induftrious  towns 
in  France ;  there  is  a  manufa£lure  royale  of  fine  cloths  made  of  Spanifli  wool.  Three 
calico-printers'  houfies,  but  not  upon  a  very  great  fcale.  Their  greateft  trade  is  that 
of  <amblets,  which  employs  many  hands  ;  they  are  made  of  the  long  combing  .wool 
of  Holland,  Gern^ny,  Flanders,  and  what  they  can  get  from  England,  this  being  the 
fabric  which  ufes  more  Fnglifh  wool  than  any  other  in  France.  They  have  a  cotton 
fabric  of  fluffs  for  linings,  &c.  another  of  blankets ;  alfo  one  of  filk  fluffs,  which  the 
proprietor  refufed  to  let  me  fee,  the  only  inftance  of  the  kind  I  met  with  in  the  courfe 
ci  the  journey ;  one  may  fairly  conclude  that  he  had  nothing  to  (hew,  inftead  of  the 
fecret  he  pretended  to ;  add  to  thefe  a  fabric  of  porcelain. 

St.  Om£rs» — There  is  a  manufafture  of  worfted  (lockings,  alfo  of  a  kind  of  fluff 
called  pannes^  bat  the  quantity  not  confiderable.    Much  wool  is  fpun. 
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Auras.— The  only  fabric  of  any  confequence  is  that  of  coarfe  thread  laces,  which 
find  a  good  market  in  England. 

BeaiTval. — A  cdnfiderable  manufafture  of  coarfe  hemp  and  I'nens,  facking^  &c. 
AuMALE.— A  fabric,  of  no  great  confequence,  of  coarfe  woollens  for  the  v^r  of 
the  common  people. 

Rouen. — ^The  Mancheftei*  of  France.  One  of  the  moft  commercial  and  manuf^vc- 
•  tUring  towns  of  the  kingdom.  They  fay,  that  at  prefent  ihe  velours  and  cotton  taifes 
are  the  mod  flourifhing.  The  fabrics  fpread  over  all  the  country,  they  admit  the  veU 
Verets  of  England  to  be  much  cheaper,  but  aflert  their  pafmentlers  of  filk  and  cotton 
mixed,  to  be  cheaper  than  any  fimHar  fabric  in  England ;  they  have  alfo  fome  woollens^ 
but  none  fine,  or  deferving  particular  notice.  Aflerted  here  that  fpinning  cotton  em« 
pfoys  50,000  perfons  in  Normandy. 

Havre. — Cotton  z6o  livres  the  quintal.  The  duty  on  the  export  of  French  cotton 
father  more  than  2d.  per  lb. 

Pont  a  de  meu. — Viewed  the  manufa£lure  r^^ale  of  leather  here,  having  letters  to 
Mondeur  Martin  the  direftor.  It  confids  of  a  confiderable  tannery  and  curriery ;  there 
are  ninety-fix  fats  for  tanning,  and  eighty  workmen  are  employed*  I  faw  eight  or  ten 
Englifli  curriers ;  there  afe  forty  of  them4 

The  price  of  raw  hides  from  the  butcher  is  at  pfefent  10  to  12/I  a  Ibi ;  a  year  ago. 
only  6 1,  which  was  the  price  for  three  or  four  years  paft ;  the  rife  they  attribute  to  au 
arret  of  the  parliament,  prohibiting  the  killing  any  corw  calf,  which  has  made  the  Ikins 
dear,  and  the  high  price  of  meat  has  had  a  yet  greater  effed. 

Foreign  hides  from  Buenos  Ayres  are  now  iS/I  the  lb.  that  were  lof. ;  they  have 
many  from  Ireland,  which  would  be  the  b^ft,  if  it  was  not  for  the  carelefs  way  of  cutting 
them  more  than  neceflary  in  killing.  The  Irifli  are  the  largeft  hides* 

The  bundle  of  bark  is  301b.  (28  to  34),  and  the  price  per  one  hundred  bundles,  or 
three  thoufand,  is  150  livres,  which  is  about  4!.  4s.  a  ton ;  a  few  years  paft  it  was  at 
80  livres;  they  bark  all  oak  of  ten  years  growth,  preferring  young  to  what  is  old* 
Some  hides  they  drefs  without  lime,  in  the  Jerfey  way ;  they  drefs  many  hogs'  hides^ 
and  alfo  goats  from  Sweden.  They  complain  of  the  excife  on  leather,  aflert  that  there 
Were  once  forty  tanners  in  this  town,  but  now  not  twenty,  the  declenfion  owing  to  the 
duty  of  ^y;  per  lb. 

Caen. — They  make  a  great  deal  of  filk  lace  hefe,  alfo  cotton  and  worfted  flocks 
ings. 

CherBouHC— Near  this  placie  is  a  confiderable  fabric  nf  blown  plate^glafs,  which 

Monfieur  Depuy,  the  direftor,  was  fo  obliging  as  to  fhew  me;  about  350  workmen 

are  employed,  but  before  the  American  war  there  were  6 do  ;  the  works  at  Cherbourg 

have  hurt  it,  as  well  as  grubbing  up  the  foreft  belonging  to  Monfieun     It  is  how  fent 

.  to  Paris  to  be  poliflied. 

Bretacjne.— /J^;*;?^^. — ^Some  fabrics,  but  not  of  confideradon ;  linen  for  (hip-fails. 
Rats,  earthenware,  dimities,  fiatnoifes,  thread  fl:ockings:  fome  years  ago  one  of  cotton^ 
eftablifhed  by  Pincjon,  author  of  a  pamphlet  Commerce  de  la  Bretagne^  but  it  wasnOt 
attended  with  any  fuccefs,  and  died  with  him. 

St.  Brieux. — Received  here  fome  information  concerning  the  linen  fabric  of  Bre- 
tagne.  The  merchants  and  faftors  chiefly  refide  at  St.  Quintin  and  Loudeac,  fome  at 
Pontivy  and  XJzelles ;  St.  Maloes  is  faid  to  export  to  the  amount  of  ten  millbns.  The 
thread  is  fpun  all  over  Bas  Bretagne  and  bought  up  at  markets,  and  woven  into  linen 
at  thofe  towns  and  their  difi:ri£ts;  the  lowed  price  is  34  to  3^  the  auln ;  the  next  40 
to  ^of.  and  feme,  but  little,  is  made  fo  high  as  5  livres.  The  greateft  objeft  in  th« 
Vol.  IV.  30  ^'^^^^ 
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fabric  is  the  bleaching  to  a  great  degree  of  whitenefs,  >yhich  the  Spaniards  Teem  only 
to  regard ;  to  do  this  the  manufafturers  are  forced  almoft  to  rot  it.  Among  other  ope* 
rations  to  which  they  fubjeft  it,  is  that  of  putting  it  in  calks  of  four  milk  for  three  or 
four  months,  but  the  linen  that  is  only  commonly  bleached  is  Ilrong  and  ejccellent ;  the 
flax  is  all  produced  in  Bretagne. 

B£LL£.IsLB  to  MoRLAix  PoNTON,— :Much  fpinning  of  flax  through  all  this  country  ; 
the  flax  of  their  own  raifmg ;  every  farmer  enough  for  the  employment  of  the  family  j 
the  thread  fells  at  30/!  a  lb.  at  Morlaix. 

MoRLAix. — Much  linen  exported  5  thread  fells  at  45/  the  lb. ;  fpinning  is  \^f.  the 
lb.  I  was  ihewn  Ibme  fine  thread  that  cofl:  3.1ivres  \of.  the  lb.  and  which  will  make 
cloth  of  4  livres  \of.  the  auln.  The  linen  trade  is  now  very  dull,  butflouriflied  greatly 
in  the  warj  the  linens  here  are  toille  de  menage  j  that  exported  to  Spain  is  here  call^ 
toille  de  leotiy  and  is  whitened  till  rotten. 

Nantes.— Here  I  am  aflured  that  the  linen  fabric  of  Bretagne  amounts  to  twenty* 
four  millions. 

Examine  fome  of  thefe  linens  that  are  for  the  Cadiz  market ;  the  fined  of  all  is  4 
fivrcs  ^f.  the  auln  of  Bretagne  of  50  inches,  and  three  fourths  wide ;  it  has  eighty  threads 
in  an  inch  Englifti :  3  livres  ^f.  the  auln ;  25^  French  inches  broad,  feventy  threads  to 
the  inch  Englifli ;  they  are  very  while  and  much  beaten. 

A'confiderable  fabric  eftabliihed  near  this  city  in  an  ifland  of  the  Loire^  for  cafting 
and  boring  cannon ;  the  coals  coft  here  34  livres  the  2ooolb. ;  they  come  by  the  river 
from  the  neighbourhood,,  and  they  calculate  that  the  new  (leam-engine,  now  ereded, 
will  Gonfume  100  livres  a  day. 

Viewed  the  cotton  raanufafture  of  Monfieur  Pellontier,  Bourcard  and  Co.  the  Pruf- 
fianConful,  which  en^ploys  about  two  hundred  hands;  he  fpins  (^by  jennies),  weaves 
and  prints  the  cloth,  but  the  condudor  of  it  fays,  that  the  Swifs  fabrics  of  the  fame  fort 
are  one*third  cheaper,  owing  to  their,  employing  much  more  machinery,  and  to  their 
men  working  far  better  and  harder.  Price  of  the  bed  St.  Domingo  cotton  at  prefent 
iSo  livres  to  aoo  livres  per  quintal. 

Akjou. — ^»^i.~All  alive  with  ftocking  engines,  and  an  infinity  of  fpinning  wheels; 
the  ftockines  are  moftly  of  thread,  but  fome  of  wool }  they  have  fpinning  jennies  for 
cotton ;  a  fabric  of  fail  cloth^  and  fome  calico  printing. 

ftLviNB. — Le  Mans.-^Here  are  etamines,  linen,  ilockings,  bleach  grounds,  &c. 
&c. 

Normandy. — Allengm* — Great  quantities  of  hemp  fpun  and  manufaftured  in  all 
this  country  into  tabie- linen,  ihe€;ts,  ihirts,  &c. 

G ace.  — Much  fpinning  of  flax,  which  is  brought  from  Flanders,  the  price  i  Kvre 
16^  the  lb.  and  fell  it  fpun  at  4  livres  iq/I  but  varying  much  according  to  the  finenefs  j 
a  woman  fpins  a  pound  in  a  week. 

ELnohur.~The  fabrics  here  are  chiefly  cloths,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  are  of 
Spanifh  wool,  a  fmall  proportion  of  that  of  Rouflillon  and  Berri.  The  wools  of  Sego* 
via  and  the  Leonoife  are  at  5  livres  1 2/  the  lb.  and  4  livres  lof.  paid  de  Vifcount.  It  is 
fpun  in  the  country  for  twelve  leagues  around ;  the  price  of  fpinning  is  from  10  to  13^ 
the  lb.  average  1 1/  for  which  they  fpin  the  fine  Spanifli  to  the  length  of  825  aulns  of 
Paris  ;^  a  good  fpinner  will  da  a  pound  in  a  day,  but  that  is  beyond  the  mediam^  veiy 
few  however  demand  two  days.     The  carder  has  6  to  8/*.  a  lb. 

Monfieur  Grande  has  fome  jenhies^  by  which  a  woman  fpins  the  work  of  eight. 

Darnetal.— The  chief  fabrics  here  are  cloths,  a  fa9on  d'Elboeuf,  efpagnolettes, 
flannels,  ratteens^    Of  thefe  the  principal  are  the  efpagnolettes  of  five  eighths  breadth, 
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and  price  5  liv.  icj/t  to  9  liv.  lof.  for  men's  waiftcoatSj  ladies'  habits,  &c.  The  wool  h 
in  general  from  Spain  and  Berri^  but  not  the  Spanifii  of  the  firft  quality ;  the  Bern  is  as 
good,  or  better  than  the  Spani(h  for  this  fabric.  The  fpinners  are  paid  14  to  i^  the  lb. 
for  ^ich  they  fpin  it  to  the  length  of  fix  hundred  aulns.  Carding  is  of,  the  pound, 
and  no  other  than  carding  wool  is  ufed  here.  The  weaver  js  alfo  paid  by  the  pound,  at 
1 5/1  therefore  the  weaving  and  fpinning  is  nearly  the  fame  price  j  many  of  all  thefe  hands 
are  in  the  country.  The  mafter  manufafturers  here  affert,  that  their  fabrics  are  as  good 
and  as  cheap  as  fimilar  ones  in  England,  but  they  fell  none  thither. 

LouviERs, — Monfieur  Decretot's  fabrics  of  fine  cloths  at  this  place,  are,  I  believe, 
the  firft  in  the  world  ;  1  know  none  in  England,  nor  any  where  elfe,  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  them ;  the  beauty  and  the  great  variety  of  his  produftions  remind  me  more 
of  the  fertility  of  Mn  Wedgewood's  inventions,  than  any  other  fiibric  I  have  feen  in 
France.  Monfieur  Decretot  brings  out  fomething  new  for  every  year,  and  even  for 
every  feafon. 

The  common  cloths  of  this  place  are  well  known ;  but  Monf.  D.  has  now  made  feme 
of  the  fineft  and  moft  beautiful  cloth  that  has  ever  yet  been  feen,  of  the  pure  undyed 
Peruvian,  or  Vigonia  wool,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  for  it  is  not  produced  by  a  flieep  ;  this 
rifes  to  the  vaft  price  of  1 10  liv.  the  auln,  -|.ths  wide  j  the  raw  wool  is  19  liv.  ic/I  the 
pound,  or  thrice  as  dear  as  the  very  fineft  Spanifli :  other  fabrics  he  has  made  of  the 
wool  of  the  chamois  from  Perfia.  The  fineft  cloth  be  makes  of  common  wool  unmixed, 
is  of  Spanifli,  at  6  liv.  a/,  the  pound,  and  the  price  33  liv.  the  auln,  ^ths  broad.  Raye 
enfoie  marbre  4ths  broad,  3  a  liv.  Cq/lorine  raye  enfoie^  fame  price  and  breadth.  Of  all 
thefe  curious  fabrics,  as  well  as  the  wools  they  are  made  of,  he  very  obligingly  gave  me 
fpecimens. 

View  the  cotton  mill  here,  which  is  the  moft  confiderable  to  be  found  in  France.  They 
fpin  to  the  length  of  forty  thoufand  aulns  per  pound,  machinery  in  this  mill  faves  in  la« 
hour  in  the  proportion  of  three  hands  doing  the  work  of  eight.  It  is  conduced  by 
four  Engliflimen,  from  fome  of  Mr.  Arkwright's  mills.  This  mill  coft  building  400,000 
livres. 

Near  this  town  alfo  is  a  great  fabric  of  copper-plates,  for  bottoming  the  king's^  ihips ; 
the  whole  an  Englifli  colony. 

CHAMPAGNE.~i?A^/;7w.-^There  are  about  feven  hundred  mafter  niahufaflurers  here, 
and  ten  thoufand  perfons  in  the  town  and  the  country  about  it,  fupported  by  ttie  manu* 
failures.  The  fabric  is  not  at  prefent  flourifliing,  and  the  earnings  of  carders  and  fpin- 
ners but  one  half  what  they  were.  The  weavers  are  paid  12  liv.  lo/I  for  a  piece  of  55 
aulns,  and  i  an  auln  broad. 

They  make  here  razcaftors,  marocs,  flannels,  burattes,  the  chain  of  almoft  every  thing 
of  the  wool  of  Champagne  5  but  the  reft  of  Spanifli,  or  that  of  Bern ;  and  thefe  fine 
carding  wools  are  combed  for  moft  of  the  fabrics:  they  ufe  befides thefe  wools  much  from 
Bourgogne  and  Germany,  and  fome  from  Rome,  which  are  very  bad,  becaufe  the  ftxeep 
are  clipped  twice  a  year,  which  deftroys  the  texture  of  the  wool.  The  woollens  at 
Rheims  amount  to  ten  millions,  and  the  trade  of  wine  four  or  five  millions.  There  are 
twenty-four  thoufand  pieces  of  woollen  fluffs  annually  ftamped,  of  fifty  aulns  each,  and 
at  the  price  of  1 1  o  to  1 20  liv.  each. 

LuNEviLLE. — Here  is  a  fabric  of  earthenware,  that  employs  fixty  to  feventy  hands, 
who  earn  20  to  ^of.  a  day;  but  fome  painters  to  24  liv.  a  week.  Common  plates  by  no 
means  good,  3  liv.  lo/I  per  dozen. 

IsENHEiM  to  j?§/%r/.— Many  fabrics  in  this  country  efpecially  calico  printing. 
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BouROCONE— D//V;f.— Many  flocking  engines,  fome  fpinning  of  cotton,  and  fome 
coarfe  cloths  mUde,but  nothing  of  confequence,  for  the  place  does  not  fubfift  by  manu- 
fadures. 

Mont  Cenis. — Thefe  are  amongfl:  the  greateft  iron  works  in  France,  and  owe  their 
prefent  magnitude  entirely  to  MonC  de  Calonne ;  they  were  eftablifhed  by  Mr.  Wilkin- 
ion  from  England,  in  the  fame  expedition  into  France,  in  which  he  fixed  thofe  on  the 
Loire  near  Nantes.  The  iron  mine  is  three  leagues  off,  but  thofe  of  coal  on  the  fpot.. 
They  caft  and  bore  cannon  on  the  greatefl  fcale,  having  five  fleam  engines  at  work,  and 
a  fixth  building :  they  have  iron  roads  for  the  waggons,  make  coak  or  coal,  a  1' Anglois, 
&c.  ice.  Here  is  alfo  a  pretty  confiderable  cryflal  glafs  work,  in  which  two  Englifhmen 
are  flill  left.  There  is  no  navigation,  as  necefTary  as  coals  or  iron ;  but  the  Charolois 
canal  is  within  two  leagues,  and  they  hope  it  will  come  here. 

AuTUN.— No  manufia£lure. 

BouRBONNois  —  Motdins. — No  fabric. 

Ay  VERGNE— ^/2/0;7f. — ^No  fabric,  except  what  cotton  is  fpun,  &c.  in  the  general  hof- 
pital. 

CL£RMONT.~In  the  mountains  at  Royau,  &c.  wool  fpun  ^of.  lb.  the  finefl  ^ofn. 
fpinning  ilb.  coarfe  wool  lo/I  fine  ditto  12  to  i^ 

Marseille.— Price  of  cotton,  1789,  St.  Domingo,   130  livres  the  quintaL 

'    Martinique,  120 
Salonica,        95  to  ico 
Smyrna,       100  to  115 
Cyprus,       100  to  105 
Acre,  100  to  1 10 

This  place  makes  foap  to  the  amount  of  20  millions  a  year :  the  oil  from  Italy,  the 
Levant,  and  Tunis. 

Caflile,  36  livres  the  quintal 

Blue,  36I 

White,  37 

The  trade  of  Marfeilles  to  the  colonies  not  near  equal  to  that  of  Bourdeaur* 

Lyons.— The  import  of  raw  filk  into  all  France  one  million  of  lb.  of  16  oz.  The' 
crop  of  all  France  the  fame,  but  not  fo  good  by  \  of  the  priee.  The  price  of  good 
filk  25  to  30  livres.  The  fabric  here  J  of  ail  tne  kingdom,  and  its  exports  in  manu- 
faftured  goods  the  weight  of  one  million  of  pounds.  There  are  1 2,000  looms,  each 
employing  five  perfons,  or  60,000,  who  earn  on  an  average  25/I  a  day.  The  men 
earn  by  wrought  filks  45  to  50/; ;  but  on  plain  ones  30/!  Of  the  fabric  here  4-  of  the 
value  is  raw  fiTk,  and  \  labour.  Throughout  the  kingdom  in  the  hemp  and  flax  fabrics  -J 
labour,  and  4  raw  material  In  the  lafl  20  years  the  manufadture  here  has  augmented* 
very  little,  if  at  all. 

They  have  a  prohibitory  law  againft  any  loom  being  erefled  without  the  city  to  a 
certain  diftance ;  and  at  Amiens  there  is  a  prohibition  againft  working  woollen- flu& 
by  lamplight,  for  fear  ot  greating  the  fluffs,  yet  here  the  finefl  filks  ace  thus 
wrought. 

The  advantageous  fitiiation  of  Lyons,  in  refpeft  to  its  two  great  risers,,  has  no  effedl 
en  the  tranfport  of  its  manufaflures,  for  all  go  by  land  to  Bayonne,  Bourdeaux,  and 
Strafbourg,  &c.  They  have  here  an  eflablifhment  of  Qenevois  callico  printers,,  to  the 
number  of  fix  or  feven  hundreds 
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Su  Etibnne  bn  Foret.— The  iron  fabric?  naw  very  fiouriflung,  coals  almoft  for 
nothing,  and  the  fame  at  St.  Chaumond ;  a  great  ribbon  trade  alfo  y  forty  pieces  are 
made  at  a  time  by  a  machine  turned  by  one  man. 

The  following  details  of  French  hianufa£lures  will  explain  feveral  of  them :  they 
are  extraded  from  the  new  Encyclopedie^  in  quarto,  now  publilhing  at  Paris.. 


Manufadures  ofPicardy. 

Looms. 

Pieces. 

Piice. 
Ixv. 

Total  Value- 
Hv. 

Camelot  poil,             •—                — ^ 

350 

3,000 

380 

1,140,000 

Camelot  mi  foie,            — •            — 

300 
450 

3»6oo 
33500 

160 
120 

576,000 
420,000 

Baracans,  &c.             ---                — 

700 

12, 000 

130 

1,560,000 

Prunelles  foie,                —            — 

1,000 

10,000 

180 

1,800,000 

650 

7,800 

1^5 

897,000 

Panne  poil,                 —                ~ 

800 

7,000 

240 

i,68o,coo 

■  laine,               —                — • 

95^ 

10,000 

120 

1,200,000 

Velours,  mocquettes,  trippes  damas 

450 

4,500 

180 

810,000 

Alen9ons,  etamines,  vires,  gazes 

300 

3,600 

200 

720,000 

Serges,  minorques,  turquoifes,  &c. 

1,200 

14,400 

180 

2,592,000 

Tamifes,  duroys,  grains  d'orge. 

400 

6,Q0O 

100 

600,000 

Serges  d'Aumale,  Londres,  &c.     — 

2,000 

1 6,000 

100 

1,600,000 

1,500 

24,000 

15 

625,000 

Drapenes  fines,             —             — 

100 
600 
450 

1,200 
7,000 

6,000 

480 

60 

»50 

576,000 
420,000 
900,000 

VelourB  de  coton,  toileries,  &c. 

Totals* 
Etoffs  de  laiiie,             —              — 

12,200 

139,600 

18,116,000 

Bas  douzaiaes  de  paires,        •—    — 

8,500 

220,000 

14 

5,206,000 

Toiles,.            —           —            — 

4,300 

60,000 

50 

3,000,000 

2  5,OCO 

26,316,00c 

Woo} 
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Wool  confumed.                                                       1 

Fleece. 
Of  the  country,            •—                — • 
From  Holland,                 —            — 
England,             —                — 

Spun. 
Turcoin,            -^            —          — 
Germany,            —          — •           — 
Poildechevre,                 —            — 
Soie,             _             ^              ~ 

lb; 
3,220,000 
180,000 

200,000 
100,00c 

at  22/ 
at  40/ 
at  32/ 
at  22/ 

liv. 

3,520,000 
360,000 
320,000 
1 10,000 

7,4ao,ooo 
4,310,000 
1,350,000 

3,420,000 

190,00c 

1,300,000 

3,700,00c 

60,0008  liv.  lof. 
100,0007  liv. 
220,0005  liv,  \of. 

20,00035  liv. 

4,310,000 

510,000 

700,000 

1,200,000 

700,000 

Spinning  of  3,68o,ooolb,                     —                    — 

Weaving  150,000  pieces  at  28  livres  the  piece,  12,000  looms  making 

each  14  or  15  pieces,  and  gaining  about  280  livres  per  annum 
Dyeing  the  materials  fpun  and  not  fpun,            —            —             — 
Merchant's  profits  on  raw  materials  and  manufacturers,                     *-^ 

^alue  of  150,000  pieces  going  from  the  hands  of  the  manufafturer. 
Drugs,  colours,  &c.   —                —                —                — 
Nett  profit,                '   —               —                 —                    — 

J7,9yO,O0O 

500,000 

2,000,000 

20,400,010 

Draperies  Fines. 

Itvres. 

Spanifli   wool    330  bales    of 

20olb.  at  5  liv.  per  lb.       —    330>ooo 
Sixty-fix  lb.  of  wool  in  a  piece 

of  broad  cloth,  1000  pieces, 

and   confume  66,ocolb.  of 

wool ;  the  piece  of  24  aulns 

at  25  liv.  600  liv.  and  for 

1000,  —        —        600,000 

Linfin^  Thready  and  Cordage. 

livrea. 

Hemp    for   linen,    4,    5,    or 

600,000  raw,  at  30  liv.  the 

100,  —  1 1350,000 

Reduced  to  3,000,000  lb.  at 

jr/;  fpinning,  .  —         1,050,000 

Flax  2,ooo,oo€  lb.  at  40  liv. 

the  100  —  800,000 

Reduced  to  1,200,000  lb.  at 

\of.  fpinning,  —  600,000 


Cotton  Velvets. 

Cotton  40,ooolb.  at  48/I      — • 
SfMuning,  —  — 

Fabrication  of  2,860  pieces  at 
14/:  —  — . 

Dyeing,  &c.  —  — 

Profits,  —  — 


livres. 

96,000 

96,000 

60,000 
82,000 
36,000 

37o«ooo 


livrcf. 


Weaving,  4,300  looms  at  90 

liv.  to  160  liv.  —         40c,oco 


Seventy  thoufand  pieces  at  6$ 

liv*  materials,  —  4,200,000 

Hemp  and  labour  on  thread, 

packthread,  and  cordage        2,000,000 

6,200,000 
Boneterie. 
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Btfneterie. 


livrct. 


Wool  of  theccruntry,  8oo,ooolb, 

at  %sf.  —  1, 000,000 
Hoi 


Flax 
Cotton 


LoUandj  150,000  at  ^of.    500^000 


100,000  at  icy; 
2,500  at  ^of. 


50,000 
1,000 


Materials       —        1,555,000 
Labour  —        3>i  25,000 

Profit  —  520,000 


Recapitulation. 


5,20O,0JO 


Total  value  of  raw  materials,  13,870,000 


Labour  and  profit^      -^ 


50«ooo  workmen  at  140  IIv. 
50,000  women  at  70  liv. 
iS^'jOoo  children  at  40  livt 


Profit      — 


3«3 

19,000^000 

32,870,000 

7^000,000 
3,500^006 
6,000,000  ' 

■■      ■  ii^i 

2,5CO,000 

19,000,000 


1 


Draperies  of  the  Generality  of  Rouen. 


fDraps, 
Royales, 
Calmoucs, 
Alpagas, 


Louvier&vdraps  fins, 

Draps, 

Ratines, 

Roue&>     <l  Efpagnolettes  croifees, 
■         lifiees, 

Flanelles, 


Draps, 
Ratines, 
Dametal,  ^  Efpagnolettes  croifees, 

liflees, 

^Flanelles, 


Price  per  auId. 


16  Uv.  \cf. 
10  liv. 
16  Kv. 
9  liv* 


24  liv. 
14  liv» 
12  Itv. 

5  liv. 

4  liv;  icy; 

2  liv.  ic/i 


18  liv. 
12  liv.  i<yi 

5  1^'* 

4  liv.  lo/I 

3  liv. 


No.Pkces. 


i8»ooo 

150 

£0 

xoo 


Value. -liv. 


i8f3JO 


4t440 

80 

lao 

760 

180 

2»690 


3*830 


370 

380 

4.320 

800 


7*300 


8,910,000 
54,000 
^,400 
36,000 


33>ooo 
51,840 

589,100 
64,800 

282,450 


t99^8^K> 
171,000 
i>63o,ooc 
309,600 
i6o,coo 


9*^38*400 
3^196^800 


1,021,190 


2,470,400 


15*72^7901. 


The 
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The  draperies  of  Darnetal  mjiy  be  taken  on  an  average  at  2,500,000  Hvres,  blankets 
not  included,  which  are  4  or  500,000  livres.  If  every  thing  is  included,  the  lainages 
of  the  G^aerality  will  rife  to  18,000,000  livres,  and  linens  to  the  double. 


Manufadures  of  Champagne  in  1782,  taken  by  Monf.  Taillardatj   Infpedor  of  that 

Province. 

Places.                     Denominations. 
Chalons.                Efpagnolettes, 

Price  pcrsuln. 

No.Piec88. 

Value. 
226,800 

3  liv^  \of 

1,800 

Quippest                 Serges  drapees. 

I            16 

3,00c 

322,600 

m 

'Draps  de  Silefia, 

4            10 

11,50c 

2,300,000 

Dauphins  and  Marocs, 

I  5  to  3  5 

27i5^c 

3,100,000 

Perpctuelles,    - 

3        12 

40 

7,000 

Droguets,  etamines,  burats, 

Reims  &  Environs.  < 

voiles. 

5  5  to   3  5 

22,000 

2,8co,ooo 

Imperialles  ilanelles. 

2  to    4    5 

500 

830,000 

Bluteaux, 

17  to  18  p. 

5.960, 

67,600 

Couvertures,    - 

20     p.          ^ 

30,000 

600,000 

- 

Toiles  de  Chanvre, 

1      4/ 

2,300 

110,000 

rDauphins  and  Marocs,  eta«  1 

Rhetal  &Fnvirons;  J  ^  "^^^^  flaneUes,  ferges. 

I    5to3  10 

4*5^ 

450.000 

itneiai  ociLnviron5.<  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  g^^^    ^ 

22  liv. 

30 

26,400 

LToiles  de  chanvre> 

i       4 

ii20 

20,200 

rToiles  decoton  and  bafins. 

I      to  5  liv. 

56,000 

4,000,000 

T»y'"'^'^te™5^    : 

2  15  103  ic 

6  to  10  10 

3»aoo 
550 

310,000 
J  22,400 

V.£fpagnolette8, 

4  HV.  if 

1,000 

140,000 

Chaumont,  &c.     Droguets, 

I     10 

1,500 

ioo,oco 

Vancouleurs.         Siamoifes,  toiles  de  cotod,  fil. 

.&c. 

I  15  to  3  10 

I5300 

1 8o,oco 

171,100 

15,713,000 

Boneterie  en  C^ton. 

Xooms.— Troyes, 

Arcys  and  Aube, 

In  thirty  villages  near  ditto, 

Vitry  la  Francois, 

Vancouleurs,       - 

Cbaions, 


400 

280 

300 

^4 

30 

12 

1046 


Each  loom  makes  per  annum  one  hundred  doscen  pdrt  of  (lockings  or  bonets, -Worth  dfie 
with  another  24  livrcis^  or  104,600'dozm,  and  0^5 10^400  livres^  of  which  yds  are  la- 
bour and  profit* 

In 
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In  Wool  .  t  . 

About  twelve  thoufand  dozen  psurs  of  ftockings  and  bonets  at  Chatimont,  Vignory^ 
Joinville,  Vitry,  and  Chalons,  at  50  livres  the  dozen,  or  360^000  livres  *•    % 

Boneteric  in  all  France* 

looms. 

Boneterie  of  filk,  -  -  -         ^>r  17,500 

Wool,        -  -  -  -  949500 

Cotton,       -  .  •  -  14,500 

Thread,  '     •  -  -  7»50O 

Produce  of  which  ss  ^o  60,000,000  livres,  •  64,000 

\  Lace^ 

The  laces  they  make  at  Valenciennes,  employ  about  3600  perfons,  and  ai^  an  objeft 
of  400,000  livres,  of  which  the  flax  is  not  more  than  -^V*  The  thread  feUs  from  24 
livres  to  700  livres  the  pound.  The  lace-makers  at  Dieppe  earn  7  or  ^  a  day,  a  few 
10  to  15^  There  are  eight  or  nine  thoufand  point-makers  at  and  about  Alen^on*  At 
Argentan  they  work  to  500^000  livres;  and  in  all  France  about  1,200,000  livres. 

Silk.         ( 

Jn  1780,  there  were  in  Lyons  one  thouiand  dght  hundred  to  two  thoubnd  looms 
conftaatly  employed  on  ftockings,  making  one  thoufand  five  hundred  pauv  a  day,  at  9 
livres,  or  4,000,000  livres  per  annum  for  450,000  pairs^ 

livres. 

Raw  material  f ,  -  fl,coo,ooo 


Labour,  -  -  1,600,000 

Profit  tV>        -  •  400,000 

»       4,000,000 


looms. 

In  all  France,  in  1756.— L]ron$,  18,000 

Nifmes,  3,000 

Tours,  1,350 

Paris,  d,ooo 


24^350 


Manufafture  of  Lyons  in  1768,  eztrafted  from  the  regifter  of  the  Capitation  and 
Vingtiemes. 

Ditto  in  1788. 
Looms  employed,  '    -  9>335 

Ditto  not  employed,  •  5*442 

'4,777 


Merchants, 

• " 

410 

Mafter  workmen. 

m 

4.2oa 

Looms, 

-        - 

11,007 

Rent  of  their  houfes  8 1 1,667  livres.    Total  value  of  the  fabric  60^000^000  livres,  of 
which  18,000,000  livres  labour.    Weight  of  filk  3,ooo,ooolbt 
Silk  and  iron  in  the  Forez  of  the  Lyonnois. 

*  Enc*  MeiL  Man  and  ArU  t*  L  lO, 
;.    VOLiIV.  3  D  The 
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The  dincsullerie  of  St.  Etienne  4,090,000  lb.  of  iron,  at  21  Hvres  the  100,  price 
wrought  60  livres  the  ioo« 
^  The  manu&dwreof  arms  for  export  oonfumes  i,2Qo,ooolixi  6o>ooo  mulkets  and 
piftols. 
Ribbons  amount  to  9,000,000  livres* 


Woollens  at  Lodeve  m  Languedoc. 


Grifblancs  ^r  the  trpops,  — 

Blues  and  reds,         ,  —      — 

Draps,         ^    —  —  — 

Pinchiiiats,^  .            ,  —  — 

Croifees>   .— •  —  — 

Tricots,                —  — - 

Ratines,     —  —  — 


TotdFTench  exportarion<;o  the  Levant  1 8,000,000  Kvres>  of  wliich  ia,ooo,o6o  liw?^ 
in  draperies  and  bbneb  fagon  de  Tunis. 

Clermont. 
■   '  .    *  •  .'      '  '  • 

.    .   Aocount  of  a  bale  of  ao  half  pieces  c^  Lmcbinsficmuh. 


pieces. 
6,000 
2,000 
i,ooo 
.  3>ooq 

300 
1,200 

1 00 

at  6  liv,  lof. 
at  9  Uv.  lof. 
at  8  liv.  lof. 
at  6  liv-  — 
at  9  liv.  — 
at  2  liv.   8/ 

lin^s. 
624,000 
304,000 
136,000 
288,000 
43,200 
92,800 

X  2,000 

13,600 

1,500,000 

Wool,  550  lb.  at  38/: 

Lifieresflift,) 

Oil, 


Weaving, 
Soap^       • 
Dyeing, 
Cocheneal, 


Total  inchidin^  all  other  charges,, 


1,045 

270 
15a 

45 

X20 
198 

1,914 


ikcount  of  100  bales.. 


Wool,  •  •  • 

Oil,  foap,  and  dnm  t 

Caniage^  commiffion,  and  profit, 
LabcHOV  - 


Kvres. 
550,000 
150,000 
110,000 
390,000 

t, 200,000 


WoMem^ 
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Woollens  at  Sedan. . 

lif  liv, 

WOOU  —  —  .376   tQ  476 

Hair,  —                         —  —               13  to  30 

Oil,  —                —             .        —  —         12  to  14 

Soap,  —                —                 —  —                4  to  4| 

Linen  ^^            "*  —                          3  ^^  3 

Spinning,  —          *      —        ,    — ^'  —                60  to  90 

Weaving,  —                   —  —                  34  to  53 

Dyeing,  —                —                 —  —.        50  to  100 

A  Piece  of  black  Supef^ne* 

liv.  /    liv,   /. 
Wool  for  the  chain,  42!  ^n/urgej  at  4  liy.  ^        •—  '^^  ^  1  tt 

Ditto  for  the  trame,  65  J  en/urge^  at  4  liv.  8/       .  •-  287  aj  *' ^    * 

Carriageof  loSlb.  wool,  —  —  —  58 

Spinning,  —  —  —  87  1 8 

Weavmg  105  aiilns,  meaf.  de  Brabant,  at  i<^  •«  5a  10 

Dyeing,  —  -^  —  100    o 

Wear  and  tear  of  implementsi         '—  —  —  14    o 

Houfe,  clerks,  &c.  •—  — ^   .  14    o 


749    o 


41I  aulns,  at  23  liv.  ic^  — •  1004  liv.  12/ 

749  o 

Manufeaurer's  profit,  —  a^s         «* 


la  r7^; 

Looms,               —               —  —               —                 713 

Pieces,                —            ,^  mm-               •»            S^Sf^ 

Spanifliwool,                -^  -^                    —                 864,io|lb» 

Wool  or  hair  for  felvages,  &€•  —                   —            1 33,75 1  lb.. 

Oil,                —                    —  —                    — .        161,158 

of  which  olive,                -*  —                -^        <44>373 

colefeed^.  —               —                   ^99^79 


Linen  for  envelopes,  1,188  pieces  of  28,550  atilns. 

.  Many  interefting  particulars  concerning  the  fabrics  of  Normandie,  are  found  in  the 
Obfervatims  de  la  Chambre  du  Commerce  S  Normandie^fur  le  Traiti  de  Commerce  entreja 
tranced  PAngleterre. 

3,D  2  Linens 
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Linens* 

In  the  generality  of  Rouen  are  wade,  in  an  average  year,  500,000  pieces,  worth,  as 
they  pads  from  the  hands  of  the  manu£a£lurer,  45  to  50,000,000  liv.  of  which  ^ds  are 
labour  and  profits. 

Woollens. 
«  *  ^^ 

The  clothe  and  other  ftufis  of  Louviers^  d'Elboeuf,  Rouen,  Dametal,  Andley,  Evrenx^ 
and  other  places  in  the  generality  of  Rouen,  may  be  eftimated  in  a  common  year  at  34,000 
pieces,  which  are  worth  at  the  confumer^s  price  about  2O9000/)0O  liv.  half  of  which  is 
raw  material,  and  half  labour  and  profit* 

"s 

Cotton. 

The  boneterieencoton  at  Rouen,  amounts  to  18,000  dozen  of  pairs  of  ftockings  and 
caps,  and  as  many  more  in  the  country,  the  value  of  the  whole  i, 600,000  liv.  to 
i2,c 00,000  liv.  4ds  of  which  are  labour  and  profit.  The  banes  famerie  of  cottons  alone> 
employs  in  France  15,000  looms. 

Sundries. 

The  other  articles  of  manufa^re  in  Rouen  and  the  generality,  fuch  as  ribbons,  fun* 
'  dry  woollens,  tanneries,  earthenware,  plating,  &c.  will  raife  the  preceding  fums  to  80 
or  90,000^000  liv.  in  a  common  year,  consequently  thefe  fondHes  amount  to  16  or 
18,000,000  liv.  and  half  of  all  on  an  average  is  labour  and  profits^ 

Louviers  fabricates  annually  4400  pieces  of  cloth*  ^ 

Elboeuf  fabricates  18,000  pieces  of  cloths  and  ftufis. 

Dametel  makes  7800  jneces  of  cloths,  ratines,  efps^olettes,  and  llannels>  without  in- 
cluding couvertures. 

Vife  makes  eight  thoufand  pieces  <^  cloth,  but  the  fabric  is  much  faOen ;  for  thirty 
years  together  it  made  twenty-fix  thoufand  pieces  per  annum. 

Valognes  and  Cherbourg  were  once  famous  for  their  cloths,  and  fabricated  to  the 
amount  of  ixar  four  thoufand  pieces,  at  prefent  they  make  three  or  four  hundred. 

Lifieux,  and  an  himdred  parilhes  in  the  environs,  fabricates  fifty  or  fixty  thoufanA 
pieces  woollen  ftufls  called  frocs,  flanneb  &c 

Earmtgs  of  Manufailtirerr, 

i-^y — PxcARME.— M(Wi/r««A— By  ftockings,  ao/*.  a  day.. 

^Wm//^.— By  cloths,  &c.  a^/l 

j^w/Viif.— Cloths,  18/  to  25/  to  40JI 

JBr^^V.— Iron,  30/I 

Orleakois — Ori^jw.— WooUencapSy  men  26/.  boys  7/  fpinners  T4/I  carders  ji/I 
fugar  refiners  a6/I 

B.  tLRY.-^Cbateauroux. — Woollens,  men  2of.  boys  9/.  fpinners  9f. 

La  Marche.— Women  and  girb  employed  in  keeping  cattle,  fpin  wool  and  hemp  j 
for  thread  of  the  latter  they  have  3/I  the  pound,  for  coarfe,  6/.  for  fine ;  for  wool  3  to 
^.  the  pound  j  they  muft  work  very  hard  in  the  fields  to  fpin  one  pound  c^  codrfe  thread 
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in  a  d^y ;  whea  they  work  for  themfelves  they  give  their  yarn  and  thread  to  a  weaver^ 
who  makes  the  ftuflf  at  5  pr  6/1  the.aubi. 

Liuosiv.'^Limoges.'^StnSs  and  china  men  17/  boys  9/  weavers  are  paid  5  or  6/1 
the  auln,  and  earn  1  f/m  a  day ;  in  the  porcelain  fabric  fome  earn  1 20  liv.  a  month. 
*    Brive.'^Silksy  gauzes,  and  cotton  men  27/.  boys  s/» 
','  GuiENNE. — Cahors. — Woollens,  men  io/.  fpinners  %f. 

Mmtauban.^^S\\)RBy  women  10 f.  woollens,  men  25/  fpinners  if.  combers  30/ 

5/.  Martori. — Woollen  ftuflFs,  men  24/.  fpinners  b/.  women  if. 

Bagnere  de  Lucbon.-^Cohdlty  meniyjl  ' 

Languedoc. — Niffnes.--^  Silksy  men  50  to  40/.  a  man  will  make  a  pair  of  filk  (lock- 
ings in  a  day  if  he  is  a  good  hand,  he  is  paid  40/.  for  them,  out  of  which  he  mud  pay 
for  the  engine  and  oil  for  his  lamp  ;  the  engine  cofts  4  to  500  liv.  women  alfo  work  at 
it,  common  earnings  of  either,  by  meails  of  this  tool,  30  to  35/ 

Gm^.— Silk  fiockings,  men  32/.  and  fome  particular  hands,  by  making  the  fined 
dockings,  up  to  36  liv.  the  pair,  will  earn  5  liv.  a  day. 

£0^^. -^Cloths,  men  2%/.  filk  {lockings  35/  cotton  35/.  fome  in  cotton  are  iaid  to 
cam  even  to  50/. 

£^  de  Rieux.^hondnnSy  mep  i8/.  filk  {lockings  35/I . 

GuiENNE.'i^jRiw.'— Linen,  men  24/^  from  1 8  to  40/  they  are  paid  20/  for  weaving 
a  handkerchief. 

Navarens*^^¥]aiXj  a  pound  before  fpinning  fells  for  30/.  fpinnin^  it  to  a  middling  de* 
gree  of  fmene{s  adds  307;  more,  or  3  liv.  in  all,  but  much  fpinning  improves  it  only  20/. 
a  good  hand  will  fpin  a  pound  a  day,  in  common  a  woman  earns  7  to  12/I  weavers  15 
to  3c/.  generally  20/. 

Baymne. — Spinning  flax,  10  to  i  !/•  a  day»  ** 

Aire. — ^Linen  15  to  25/. 

Leitour. — ^I'annery  15  to  30/; 

Agen. — Hemp  weavers  1 5  to  22/ 

TouRAiNE. — -7>«rj,.— Silk  weavers,  men  30/.  boys  2oyi  women  21/.  nai- 
lors,  2  5/. 

Amhoi/e. — Steel,  men  2^f*  women  r8/.        , 

Isle  of  France. — Beauvais. — ^Tapeftry,  men  40/  boys  5/.  fome  to  100/.  calico 
printers  10  liv.  to  25  Kv.  a  week,  none  under  10  liv.  women  pencillers  20/  a  day,  pat- 
tern drawer&to>  150  louis  a  year,  feveral  at  100,  woollens  20  to  30/. 

PiCARDiE.— S/Gcfo';f.— Glafs,  men  20  to  40/. 

St.  gmif/i/2.—- linen,  cambric  men  2  c/..  fpinners  15/.  and  even  to  20/ 

Cambray. — Gauzes,  cleres,  &c.  20/.  in  general,  fome  30,  ania  very  few  io^. 

Valenciennes. ~Lzct-m3kerQ  20  to  30/  for  the  fineft. 

LilJe. — ^Woollen  {luffs  20  to  35/  many  to  40/. 

5/.  Q;7z^rx.— Stockings  22/.  fpinning  wool,  women  97! 

Air^. — Spinning  wool  9/  to  10/ 

Arqfi. — ^Laces,  women  earn  12  to  15/.  a  day,  {lockings  24/;.  to  307^ 

BeauvaL'^We^wers  of  linen  30/.  fpinners  3.  pound,  at  4/ per  day,  or  12/.  if  good 
hands. 

Aumale. — Weavers  22/  women  fpinners  7/  ^ 

'i2^«/^».— Weavers  30/.  by  the  piece,  that  is  24  to  40/.  fpinners  8  to  12/. 

Tvetot. — The  poor  here,  and  the  fame  at  Rouen,  buy  their  cotton,  fpin  it,  and  then 
fell  the  yam  j  at  prefent  they  give  4  liv.  5/  per  pound  for  the  cotton,  and  when  fpun 
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it  at  5  Kv.  lo/I  to  5  liv.  15/  and  6  Iir«  and  earn  in  general  abOilC  17/.  a  dlay ;:  children 
begin  at  fix  or  feven  years  old.  Very  little  wool  fpun,  as  the  whole  C0UDti7  is  employed 
on  cotton. 

Havre. — The  country  people  can  buy  their  cotton  at  300  Iiv.  the  qnintat^  wh?ch  is  to 
the  quintal  of  Paris  as  108  is  to  »oo ;  at  Rouen  it  is  106 ;  they  have  40/.  a  pound  for 
fpinning  it,  and  a  woman  earns  tSf.z  day.  I  was  here  aCured,  that  none  of  the  cotton 
mills  of  France  were  oh  a  great  eftabKfliment,  as  I  ihoiild  find  Pfhen  I  i^iewed  them ; 
much  talked  of  only  at  a  diftance. 

Pont  a  de  M^r.— In  the  tannery  and  curriery  here  the  m:n  earn  from  24/  to  4  Iiv. 
a  day.  , 

C^(f«.— Silk  lace,  15/  women,  fome  fo  high  as  ^o» 

Bayeux. — Lace  of  -filk  and  thread,  women  earn  in  common  10  to  1 2/.  but  fome  20 
to  24/. 

Cherbourg.-^Blovm^  phte  glafe,  blowcJrs  40  t?o  50/  lowefi:  workmen  24/.  ^        ^ 

Bretagne. — /?f7i»^j.— Sundries,  25/.  a  day. 
•    St.  jBr/f««r.— Spinning  wool  «/.  to  joyi  per  potmd. 

St.  Quintin^  Londeac,  fcfi:.— Linen,  weavers  97;  an  auln,  and  do  four  in  a  day  of 
common  work,  30  to  2^f*  common  wages,  fpinners  10  to  io/.  but  the  latter  very  Un- 
common. 

Ponton.— Mzny  fpinners  do  not  earn  more  than  5  /•  a  day,  10  hours. 

MvrIaix.^^¥or  fpinning  12/.  a  pound ;  and  do  it  in  three  days  befides  family  bu- 
finefs. 

Anjoc— Weavers,  8/.  per  auln,  and  do  3  or  4  a  day* 

Angers. — ^Weavers  30  to  35/.  fpinners  5  to  if.  more  by  wool  than  by  cotton  or 
!flax,  one  pound  of  flax  in  a  day  for  6/ }  one  pound  of  fine  cotton^  three  days  to  a  Week, 
and  for  30/ 

Maine.— Gt^^/zinJ.— Spinning  hemp,  do  half  a  pound  at  10/  the  pound,  but  a 
irery  good  fpinner  will  do  a  pound. 

-   Norm  ANDiE. — Alengom—^  f.  a  day  by  fpinning  hemp,  and  10,  and  even  to  1 2  and 
«5,  but  this  is  only  for  the  fined  of  56/.  the  auln. 

Gace. — Spinning  flax  9/  a  day,  which  is  rather  more  than  they  gahi  by  hemp. 

ElbcKuf. — Spinning  wool  5f  to  11/.  weavers  30  to  g5yi 

Z>anftf^rf.— "Spinning  wool  8  to  12/  a  man  carding. lo  to  28/.  weaving  24  to  2S>fi 

X^2^v/^ri.— Spinning  wool  12/  weavers  24  to  35/.  and  the  'highefl  wages  earned 

48/- 

La  Roche  Gay^w.— -Spinning  cotton,  good  ones  earn  1 2  and  1 5/  Spinning  hebip  10 
to  I  a/I  the  poimd,  and  one  pound  in  two  days. 

Champagne— /?A«;;w.— For  carding  and  fpinning,  are  paid  by  the  cbam  and  gain 
6/  a  day,  at  prefent  1 2/.  when  the  fabric  was  flourifhing,  a  weaver,  that  is  a  good  hand^ 
20  to  2  5/.  a  day  by  the  piece,  but  he  has  to  pay  a  child,  if  he  has  none  of  bis  own,  3  or 
4/  out  of  it. 

BouRoooNE. — Mmt  C^w.— Forge  men  30  to  40/. 

AuvERGNE.-'C/finwditf. — In  the  mountains. 

Vellay. — Le  Puy  — Making  lace,  earn  4  to  S/  a  day. 

ViVAiiAis.—PriMik/&j.— Ditto,  7  or  8/ and  ibiae  u|>  to  ao/. 
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Earnings. 

.  Average  eammgs  of  all  the  fabrics,  of  the  men  a6/I— Of  the  women  15/ — Of  fpm* 
ners,  g/  Thefe  earnings  are,  without  any  doubt,  much  under  thofe  of  fimilar  manu? 
faflures  in  England;:  where  I  ihould apprehend  the  men  earn,  upon  an  average  2od.  a? 
day  or  40/j  the  women  gd.  or  18/.  and  Ipinners  I  have  (hewn  (Annals,  of  Agriculture, 
voL  ix.)  to  earn  6|  or  i2|/.  The  vaft  fuperiority  of  Englifli  manufadures,  taken  in 
the  grofs,  to  thofe  of  France,  united  ^ith  this  higher  price  of  labour,  is  a  fubjeft  of  great 
political  curiofity  and  importance ;  for  it  (hews  clearly,  that  it  is  not  the  nominal  cheap* 
nefs  of  labour  that  favours  numufadures,  which  flourifh  mod  where  labour  is  nominally 
the  deareft— perhaps  they  flouriflb  on  this  account,  fince  labour  is  generally  in  reality  the 
cheapeft,  where  it  \^  nominally  the  dearefl; ;  the  quality  of  the  work,  the  (kill  and  dexte- 
rity  of  performance,  come  largely  into  the  account ;  and  thefe  muft,  on  an  average,  de« 
pend  very  much  on  the  ftate  of  eafe  in  which  the  workman  lives.  If  he  be  well  nouriflied 
and  cloathed,  and  bis  conftitution  kept  in  a  ftate  of  vigour  and  adivity,  be  will  perform 
his  work  incomparably  better  than  a  man  whofe  poverty  allows  but  a  fcanty  nouriihment. 
lliere  is  doubtlefs  great  luxury  amongft  the  manufadturing  poor  in  England;  there  h 
little  amongft  thofe  of  France ;  this  apparent  evil  has  grown  fo  regularly  with  the  prof* 
perity  of  Englifti  fabrics,  that  I  am  not  too  ready  to  confider  it  fo  great  an  evil,  as  to 
demand  any  laws  or  regulations  to  repi^fs  it,  which  have  been  injudicioufly  called  for  by 
fome  writers ;  inconveniencies,  indeed  may  flow  from  it,  but  they  are  fo  intimately  con- 
nefted  with  the  fources  of  profperity,  that  to  touch  them  might  be  dangerous :  the  hid- 
den benefit  is  concealed  fometimes  beneath  the  apparent  evil ;  and  by  remedying  the  in- 
convenience, the  advantage  might  be  loft.  It  is  thus  fometimes  in  the  natural  body, 
and  I  believe  often  in  the  politicaJ. 

It  is  a  remarkable  dcumftance  in  the  agriculture,  or  rather  in  the  domeftic  oeconomy 
of  France,  that  the  culture  of  hemp  or  flax,  for  home  ufes,  pervades  every  part  of  the 
kingdom*  It  is  a  curious  queftioa  how  far  this  is  beneficial  or  not  to  the  general  in- 
terefts  of  the  national  profperity,  On^he  one  hand,  in  favour  of  this  fyftem  it  may 
be  urged,  that  national  prolperity  being  nothing  more  than  the  united  profperity  of 
fingle  families,  if  any  fuch  article  of  oeconomy  be  advantageous  to  individuals,  it  muft 
be  fo  to  the  nation  at  large;  that  it  cannot  fail  of  being  beneficial  to  a  poor  man^s 
family  to  have  the  women  and  children  induftrioufly  employed  on  clothing  the  whole, 
rather  than  forced  to  buy  fuch  articles  at  an  expence  of  money  which  they  may  not  be 
able  to  procure.  By  means  of  induftry,  thus  exerted,  a  poor  family  is  rendered  as  in- 
dependent as  its  fituation  admits.  All  of  them  are  likewife  warmer,  and  more  com- 
fortably cloathed,  as  far  as  linen  is  concerned,  than  if  it  were  bought ;  for  whatever 
demands  mcmey,  will  be  confumed  with  much  more  caution  than  if  the  refult  merely 
of  kibour,  Thefe  arguments  are  unanfwerable ;  yet  there  are  others,  on  the  contrary, 
that  alfo  deferve  attention.  If  it  be  true,  that  national  profperity  depends  on  individu- 
als, and  that  whatever  carries  comfort  into  the  cottage  of  the  poor  man/  adds  propor-r 
tionably  to  the  mafs  of  national  enjoyment,  it  muft  alfo  be  equally  admitted,  that  what- 
ever renders  a  people  nationally  flourifliing  and  rich,  reflects  back  on  the  loweft  claifea 
a  large  fhare  of,  and  intimate  conneftion  in,  fuch  wealth  and  profperity,  confequently, 
if  domeftic  manufaduiresof  this  fort  be  injurious  to  th^  great  mafs  of  national  interefts, 
in  a  ftate  of  conbiiiatioDj.  they  muft,  in  fome  meafure,  be  individually  fo  in  a  ftate  of 
I  feparation^ 
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reparation.  A  modem  fpciety  flouriflies  by  the  mutual  exchange  of  the  produds  of  -- 
land  for  the  manufa&ures  of  towns ;  a  natural  conne£)ion  of  one  with  the  other ;  and 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  proportion  as  this  exchange  is  rapid  from  a  great  confump- 
tion,  in  fuch  proportion  will  a  people  generally  flourifli.  If  every  family  in  the  coun- 
try have  a  patch  of  flax  or  hemp  for  its  own  fupply  of  all  the  manufactures  founded  on 
ihofe  materials,  this  beneficial  intercourfe  of  the  rountry  with  the  town,  is  fo  far  cut  off, 
and  no  circulation  takes  place.  If  the  practice  be  good  in  flax.  It  is  good  in  wool ;  and 
every  family  (hould  have  a  fufEcient  number  of  iheep,  to  doath  themfelves  in  woollens  j 
and  if  every  little  village  have  its  little  tanner,  the  fame  fuppofition  may  extend  to  lea- 
ther. A  patch  of  vines  fumiflies  the  beverage  of  the  family ;  and  thus,  by  fimple  do- 
me(lic  induftry,  all  wants  are  fupplied  :  and  a  poor  family,  as  it  would  be  improperly 
called,  would  have  no  occafion  to  refort  to  market  for  any  thing  to  buy.  But  if  it  to 
thither  for  nothing  to  buy,  it  ought  lo  go  thither  with  nothing  to  fell ;  this  part  of  the 
theory  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  for  the  town  has  the  power  of  buymg  only  in  confequence 
of  having  that  of  felling ;  if  the  coimtry  bujr  nothing  of  the  town,  affuredly  the  town 
can  buy  nothing  of  the  country.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  eVery  combination  on  thefe  fub- 
je£ls,  a  minute  divifion  of  the  foil  into  fmall  properties  always  attacks  the  exiftence  of 
towns,  that  is  to  fay,  of  what  Sir  James  Stewart  calls  the  free  hands  of  a  fociety.  A 
countryman  living  on  his  own  little  property,  with  his  family  induftrioufly  employed  in 
manufafluring  for  all  their  own  wants,  wttnout  exchange,  connection,  or  dependence 
on  any  one,  offers,  indeed,  a  fpe£bcle  of  rural  comfort,  but  cf  a  fpecices  abfolutely  in- 
confiftent  with  the  profperity  of  a  modem  fociety^  and  were  France  to  confift  of  no- 
thing elfe,  the  whole  kingdom  would  become  a  prey  to  the  firft  invader.  Upon  fuch 
a  fydem  all  taxes  mud  ceafe,  and  confequently  all  public  force  be  annihilated.  The 
whole  routine  of  life  would  be  as  well  carried  on  without,  as  with  money,  and  he  who 
has  of  neceflity  land  and  commodities  only,  could  pay  no  taxes  but  in  kind ;  in  other 
words,  could  pay  none  at  all.  However  plaufible,  therefore,  the  arguments  may  be  in 
favour  ef  thefe  domeftic  manufa^ur^,  there  are  not  wanted  reafons  that  militate  power- 
fully againft  them. 

In  a  cafe  of  this  .kind  a  reference  to  feft  is  more  valuable  than  reafoning.  The  poor 
m  France  abound  very  much  with  thefe  fabrics,  and  are  very  miferable ;  the  poor  in 
England  hardly  know  fuch  a  thing,  and  are  very  much  at  their  eafe ;  but  in  Wales, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  fome  of  our  counties,  mod  backward  in  point  of  agriculture, 
the  fyftem  is  found  ;  and  predfely  in  the  pooreft  diftrifts  of  the  three  kingdoms.  It  is 
with  regret  that  I  feel  myfelf  obliged  to  differ  in  opinion  fo  often,  on  poKtical  fubjeds, 
from  a  man  of  fuch  diftinguiflied  abilities  as  the  Count  de  Mirabeau ;  but  upon  this 
fiibject  he  gives  an  opinion  decifively  in  favour  of  thefe  fcattered  domeftic  manufstftures, 
advancing  the  following  ftrange  affertion }  Les^  mant^aRures  rSunies,  les  enterprizes  de 
quelques  pdrticuUers  quifoldent  des  ouvriers  aujour  lajoumie  pour  travailler  a  leur  compte 
neferont  jamais  un  objet  digne  Paitention  des  gouvememens  *.  If  there  be  truth  in  this 
idea,  the  fabrics  eftabliflied  in  towns,  in  which  a  mafter  manufefturer  employs  the  poor, 
are  good  for  nothing.  Thofe  of  Lyons,  Rouen,  Lou\  iers,  Elboeuf,  Carcaffonne ;  Car- 
caffonne ;  Manchefter,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  &c.  are  of  no  account,  and  do  not 
confer  national  profperity.  It  would  be  wafting  the  reader's  time  to  refute  formally 
fuch  opinions*  Hiie  fads  are  too  notorious,  and  the  ailments  too  obvious  to  dwell 
upon. 

*  Dik  Monatcitti  Pruffietme,  torn.  3.  p.  109. 
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Of  the  Influence  of  Manufa5lures  on  yfgriculture* 

KoRMANDiE.— /?0i^^  to  Barentin.^^A  noble  foil  and  full  of  manufaftures,  but  the 
moft  execrable  hufbandry  I  have  yet  feen ;  every  field  a  bed  of  weeds  and  couch. 

TvetoU^-A  noble  track  of  land ;  richer  or  deeper  loams  hardly  to  be  feen,  but  all 
miferably  cultivated ;  an  exception  to  the  common  cafe  in  France,  where  fine  foils  are 
ufually  well  cultivated :  the  crops,  in  this  country  are  a,  perfeA  contrail  to  the  foil. 

ffavr^.— This  whole  country,  from  Rouen,  the  Pays  de  Caux,  is  a  region  more  of 
manufadures  than  agriculture.  The  fabric  is  what  the  great  population  of  this  didrifi: 
depends  on,  their  farms  being  but  a  fecondary  objed.  The  number  of  fmall  proper- 
ties, and  confequently  population,  is  very  great,  which  is  the  reafon  for  the  price  and 
rental  of  land  through  this  country,  being  vaftly  out  of  proportion  to  the  products. 
Landlords  alfo  divide  their  farms  according  to  the  demand,  as  the  rife  of  rent  tempts 
it ;  but  he  often  finds  himfeli  depending  for  the  rent  of  his  land,  on  the  profperity  of  a 
fabric.  The  whole  country  forms  a  curious  fpe&acle ;  a  vaft  fabric,  and  an  immenfe 
employment,  and  population  having  been  abfolutely  mifchievous  to  agriculture.  This 
has  been  the  refult  throughout  the  Pays  de  Caux,  the  foil  of  which  may  be  ranked 
among  the  fined  in  France.  Had  it  been  a  miferably  poor,  rocky,  or  barren  territory, 
the  refult  would  have  been  beneficial,  for  the  fabric  would  have  covered  fucha diftri£b 
with  cultivation.  But  the  farmers  of  the  Pays  de  Caux  are  not  only  manufadurers, 
but  have  an  inclination  alfo  for  trade }  the  large  ones  engage  in  commercial  fpeculations 
at  Havre,  particularly  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  fome  even  in  that  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
This  is  a  moft  pernicious  andf  mifchievous  circumftance ;  the  improvement  of  their  cuU 
tivation  being  never  the  objed  or  refult  of  their  growing  rich,  but  merely  the  engaging 
more  largely  in  trade  or  manufa&ure.  If  they  get  a  fhare  in  an  American  adventure,  no 
matter  whether  thiftles  and  docks  cover  their  fields. 

Bretagne. — St.  5rr^«x.— Meeting  here  with  a  linen  merchant,  and  fome  other 
vrell-inftruded  perfons,  I  demanded  information  concerning  the  ftate  of  huft)andry  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  province,  and  particularly  the  diftrids  in  which  the  great  linen 
manufaflure  (one  of  the  moft  confiderable  in  Europe)  is  carried  on.  All  I  had  feen  of 
the  province  was  fucb  a  wretched  and  almoft  deferted  wafte,  that  I  fuppofed  the  other 
purts  much  better.  I  was  informed,  that  the  whole  province  was  alike,  except  the 
biflioprick  of  St.  Pol.  de  Leon ;  that  where  the  linen  fabric  was  chiefly  eftablifhed,  there 
hufbandry  was  moft  negle&ed,  from  the  people  depending  on  theu:  linen  alone ;  that; 
this  ftate  of  things  could  not  be  helped,  as  it  was  impoilible  to  attend  both  to  their  fa-. 
brie  and  their  land ;  and  the  former  being  found  of  the  moft  importance,  the  latter  was 
left  quite  negle&ed}  and  that  the  landes  in  the  linen  parts  of  the  province,  were 
enormous* 

L^Orr^w/.— Here,  in  converfation  concerning  the  waftes  of  Bretagne,  I  was  again 
aflur^d,  that  ilntlandes  were  of  very  great  extent  In  the  linen  country  of  Pontiyy,  Lou- 
deac,  Moncontour,  and  St.  Qulntin ;  ^  and  that  what  is  cultivated  is  as  rough  as  any  I 
have  feen;  for  the  weavei*s  are  amongft  the  very  worft  farmers  in  the  province. 

Auvergnac^-K  perfon  intimately  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the . proyince,  in-, 
formed  me,  that  the  linen  fabric  in  Bretagne  is  almoft  alwavs  found  amidft  bad  agricul- 
ture, which  he  attributed  to  theu-  always  fowing  hemp  or  flax  on  their  beft  lands,  and* 
negleding  com;  but  where  com  is  found,  as  sS>out  this  place,  they  xlependoa  it,  and 
are  not  equally  folicitous  for  hemp  and  flax. 

VOL.  IV.  3   E  Elb(Buf 
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ElbcBuf  t^  Rouen.  —A  defert. 

M.  r  Abbe  Raynal  remitted  1 2oei  livres  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Paris, 
to  be  given  as  a  prize  on  the  fubjeft  of  ihe  following  queftion,  Une  agriculture  fiorifante 
infttie'telle  plus  fur  la  profperite  des  manufactures^  que  Ic^  croiffement  des  manufaSures  fur 
la  prrfpSrite^  de  P agriculture  ?     How  the  writers,  who  contended  for  the  prize,  will  de- 
cide the  queftion,  I  (hall  nor  inquire ;  but  the  fads,  which  I  have  here  noted,  feem  to 
weigh  materially  towards  enabling  us  to  examine  it.      I  take  France  to  have  poffeffed, 
from  1650  to  1750,  the  moll  flourifhing  manufaftures  in  Europe:  they  were  fo  con« 
Cderable.  and  fome  of  them  remain  yet  fo  important,  as  to  enable  us  to  appeal  merely 
to  fafts  for  an  anfwer  to  fuch  a  queftion,  fo  far  as  the  example  of  that  kingdom  is  con- 
cerned.    That  century  of  profperous  fabrics,  what  did  it  eftefl:  for  agriculture  ?     I  may 
very  fecurely  reply,  nothing.     Whatever  accounts  I  received  of  the  comparifon  between 
the  former  and  the  prefent  ftate  of  their  cultivation,  were  in  favour  of  the  latter;  yet, 
fuppofing  It  as  good  in  1750  as  at  prefent,  I  hefitate  not  to  affert,  that  if  fuch  immenfe 
fabrics,  encouraged  almoU  exclufively  for  a  century,  could  create  no  better  hufbandry 
than  I  met  with  in  France,  we  may  very  fafely  conclude,  that  manufaftures  may  flourilh 
greatly,  without  (bedding  much  influence  in  favour  of  agriculture.     Such  is  the  con- 
clufion  which  forces  itfelf  upon  one  from  the  general  view  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  let  us 
examine  it  more  in  detail.     The  greateft  fabrics  in  France  are  the  cottons  and  woollens 
of  Normandie,  the  woollens  of  Picardy  and  Champagne,  the  linens  of  Bretagne,  and 
the  filks  and  hardware  of  the  Lyonois.     Now,  if  manufaftures  be  the  true  encourage^ 
ment  of  agriculture,  the  vicinity  of  thofe  great  fabrics  ought  to  be  the  beft  cultivated 
diftrifls  in  the  kingdom.    I  have  vifited  all  thofe  manufaftures,  and  remarked  the  at- 
tendant cuhore,  ^idi  is  tmexceptionably  fo  execrable,  that  one  would  be  much  more 
inclined  to  think  there  was  fomething  peftiferous  to  agriculture  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  manufafture,  than  to  look  up  to  it  as  a  mean  of  encouragement*     Confidering  the 
fertility  of  the  foil,  which  is  great,  Picardy  and  Normandie  are  among  the  worft  culti- 
vated  countries  I  have  feen.     The  immenfe  fabrics  of  Abbeville  and  Amiens  have  not 
caufed  the  inclofure  of  a  fingle  field,  or  the  banifhment  of  fallows  from  a  fingle  acre. 
Go  from  Elboeuf  to  Rouen,  if  you  would  view  a  defert :  and  the  Pays  de  Caux,  pof- 
fefGng  one  of  the  richeft  foils  in  the  world,  with  manufaflures  in  every  hut  and  cottage, 
prefents  one  continued  fcene  of  weeds,  filth,  and  beggary  ;  a  foil  fo  villainoufly  mana- 
ged, that  if  it  were  not  of  an  inexhauftible  fertility,  it  would  long  ago  have  been  utterly 
ruined.     The  agriculture  of  Champagne  is  miferable,  eyen  to  a  proverb;  1  faw  there 
great  and  fiourifhing  manufadures,  and  cultivation  in  ruins  around  them.     Let  us  pafa 
into  Bretagne,  which  affords  but  one  fpeftacle,  that  of  a  dreary,  defolate  wafte  j  dark 
as  ling'— fombre  as  broom  can  make  it.      You  find  yourfelf  in  the  midft  of  one  of  the 
greateft  hnen  manufadures  in  Europe,  and,  throvring  your  eye  around  the  country,  can 
fcarcely  believe  the  inhabitants  are  fed  by  agriculture ;  if  they  fubfifted  by  the  chace  of 
wild  animals,  their  country  might  be  as  well  cultivated.     From  hence  crofs  the  king- 
dom to  Lyons ;  all  the  world  knows  the  immenfe  fabrics  found  there }  and  thofe  of  St« 
Etienne  among  the  moft  flourifhing  in  the  kingdom:    De  toutes  les provinces  de  France^ 
fays  M.  Roland  de  la  Platiere,  le  Lyonois  efl  le  plus  miferable  *.     What  I  faw  of  it  gave 
me  little  reafon  to  queftion  the  affertion.     The  remark  of  another  French  writer  makes 
the  experiment  double :    VArtois  efi  un  de  provinces  les  plus  riches  du  royaume.      CTe/i 
un  veritS  incante/iable^elle  ne  poffede  point  de  manufactures  t»    I  will  not  prefume  to  at 

•  Tournal  Phyfique,  tom.  xzxvi«  P*  342. 

t  Mcmoirc  fur  cctte  %ttcftioo^  £ft«il  utile  en  Artois  dtt  dif  Ifcr  tea  fcrmct^  par  M.  Dekgorgue.  1786.  p.  23. 
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fert,  that  Ae  agriculture  of  certain  diftrifts  is  bad  becaufe  they  abound  with  manufac- 
tures, though  r  believe  it  to  be  very  much  the  cafe  in  the  Pays  de  Caux ;  I  merely  ftate 
the  faSs,  which  I  clearly  know,  becaufe  they  came  within  my  own  eye  j  the  fabrics  are 
the  greateft  in  the  kingdom,  and  certainly  the  agriculture  is  amongft  the  worft.  In  my 
tour  through  Ireland,  the  journal  of  which  is  before  the  public,  I  examined,  with  atten« 
tion,  the  vaft  linen  manufacture  which  fpreads  all  over  the  north  of  that  kingdom.  I 
there  found  the  fame  fpeftacle  that  Bretagne  offers ;  hulbandry  fo  miferably,  fo  con- 
temptibly bad,  that  I  have  fliewn,  by  calculation,  the  whole  province  converted  into  a 
Iheep-walk,  and  feeding  but  two  (heep  per  acre,  would  yield,  in  wool  only,  a  greater 
value  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  linen  fabric  *;  a  circmnftance  I  attribute  entirely  to 
the  manufadlure  fpreading  into  the  country,  inftead  of  being  confined  to  towns.  Where^ 
ever  the  linen  manufaihire fpreads  there  tillage  is  very  bad^  faid  that  attentive  obferver  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Forfter  f.  The  Earl  of  Tyrone  has  an  eftate,  in  the  county  of  Der- 
ry,  amidft  manufefture?,  and  another  in  that  of  Waterford,  where  there  are  none;  and 
he  affured  me,  that  if  the  Derry  land  were  in  Waterford,  or  abfolutely  freed  from  fa* 
brics,  he  fhould  clear  full  one  third  more  money  from  it  |. — If  we  pafs  into  Eagland, 
^  we  fhall  find  fomething  fimilar,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree ;  the  manufafturing  parts 
of  the  kingdom  being  among  the  worft  cultivated.  You  muft  not  go  for  agriculture 
to  Yorkfliire,  Lancashire,  Warwickfhire,  or  Gloucefterfliire,  which  are  full  of  fabrics, 
but  to  Kent,  where  there  is  not  the  trace  of  a  fabric  ;  to  Berkfliire,  Hertfordlhire,  and 
Suffolk,  where  there  are  fcarcely  any ;  Norwich  is  an  exception,  being  the  only  great 
manufadure  in  the  kingdom  in  a  thoroughly  well  cultivated  diftrifl:,  which  muft  very 
much  be  attributed  to  the  fabric  being  kept  remarkably  within  the  city,  and  fpreading 
(fpinning  excepted)  not  much  into  the  country ;  a  circumftance  that  deferves  attention, 
as  it  confirms  ftrongly  the  preceding  obfervations.  But  the  two  counties  of  Kent  and 
Lancafter  are  exprefsly  to  the  purpofe,  becaufe  they  form  a  double  experiment ;  Lan- 
cafter  is  the  moft  manufafturing  province  in  England,  and  amongft  the  worft  culti* 
vated :  Kent  has-  not  the  (hadow  of  a  manufacture,  and  is  perhaps  the  beft  cultivated. 
Italy  will  fumiih  inftances  more  to  the  purpofe,  than  any  yet  cited.  The  richeft  and 
moft  flourilhing  countries  in  Europe,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  are  probably  Pied- 
mont and  the  Milanefe.  All  the  figns  of  profperity  are  there  met  with ;  populoufnefe 
well  employed  and  well  fupported  j  a  great  expon  without ;  a  thriving  confumption 
within ;  magnificent  roads ;  numerous  and  wealthy  towns ;  circulation  aftive  j  intereft 
of  money  low ;  and  the  price  of  labour  high;  In  a  word,  you  can  name  no  circumftance 
that  fliall  prove  Manchetter,  Birmingham,  Rouen,  and  Lyons  to  be  in  a  profperous  ftate, 
that  is  found  dilFufed  throughout  the  whole  of  thefe  countries;  to  what  is  all  this  prof- 
perity to  be  afcribed  ?  Certainly  not  to  manufiaftures,  becaufe  they  polTefs  hardly  the 
trace  of  a  fabric ;  there  are  a  few  of  no  confideration  at  Milan ;  and  there  are  in  Pied- 
mont' the  filk  mills,  to  give  the  firft  hand  to  that  produft, ;  but  on  the  whole,  to  an 
amount  fo  very  trifling,  that  both  countries  muft  be  confidered  as  without  fabrics. — 
They  are  equaJly  without  commerce,  being  excluded  from  the  fea ;  and  though  there 
is  a  navigable  river  that  pafies  through  both  thele  territories,  yet  no  ufe  is  made  of  it, 
for  there  are  five  fovereigns  between  Piedmont  and  its  mouth,  all  of  whom  lay  duties 
on  the  tranfit  of  every  fort  of  merchandize.  As  thefe  two  countries  do  not  owe  their 
riches  to  manufa&ures  or  commerce,  fo  undoubtedly  they  are  not  indebted  for  them  to 

♦  A  Tour  ia  IreUod,  ad  edit.  8to.  ▼ol.  n.  p.  304.  f  ^^*  ^ol*  '•  P-  >^3*  t  I^  ^ol.  i. 
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any  peculiar  felicity  in  their  goyemmtots*;  1)ot1i  are  defpotifms ;  and  .the  delpot  *  of 
Milan  makes  that  country  a  beaft  of  burthen  to  Germany ;  the  revenues  are  remitted 
to  Vienna ;  and  the  cloaths,  even  for  the  troops  paid  by  Milan,  come  from  Germany* 
The  origin  and  the  fupport  of  all  the  wealth  of  thefe  countries,  are  to  be  found  m 
AGRicuLTukE  ALONE,  which  is  canied'to  fuch  perfedion  as  to  prove,  that  it  is  equal 
io  the  fole  fupport  of  a  modern  and  mod  flourifhing  fociety :  to  keep  that  fociety  in  a 
flate  of  great  wealth  ;  and  to  enable  the  government  to  be,  in  proportion  to  theur  ex« 
tent,  doubly  more  powerful  than  either  France  or  England.  Piedmont  fupports  a  re- 
gal court,  and  pays  thirty  thoufand  men.  The  fame  extent  of  country,'  or  number  of 
people,  does  not  eflfedt  the  half  of  this  in  any  other  dominion  of  Europe.  Butare  thefe^ 
territories  really  without  manufadures  ?  no  :  nor  is  any  country  in  the  world ;  it  is  not 
poffible  to  find  a  people  totally  exempt  from  them.  The  prefent  inquiry  demands  no 
fuch  exemption :  it  is  only  neceifary  to  fhew,  that  the  manufad:ures  found  in  the  Mila- 
nefe  and  in  Piedmont  are  jTuch  as  arife  abfolutely  in  confequence  of  agriculture ;.  that  it  ^ 
is  agriculture  which  fupports  and  nourilhes  them ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  ma- 
nuradures  are  fo  far  from  doing  anything  politically  {or  agriculture,  that  they  occafion 
the  expofing  of  it  to  reftridions  and  monopolies ;  for  the  government  in  thefe  coun- 
tries have  been  bitten  by  the  fame  madnefs  of  commerce  that  has  infefted  other  king* 
doms ;  and  have  attempted,  by  fuch  means,  to  rsufe  thefe  trifling  £aibrics  into  foreign 
export.  Happily  they  have  never  been  able  to  do  it ;  for  there  is  reafon  to  imagine^ 
that  fuccefs  would  have  fuggefted  other  reftridions  unfavourable  to  the  great  founda* 
tion  of  all  their  profperity.  Thus  the  inftances  produced  are  exprefs  to  the  purpofe,  a» 
they  exhibit  two  opulent  ftates,  fupported  by  agriculture  alone,  and  poflefling  no  other 
manufadures  or  commerce,  than  what  every  country  mufl:  poS^  that  enjoys  a  flourilh* 
ing  cultivation ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  expeded  that  fuch  great  refults  are  to  be  found  at* 
tending  common  exertions  only.  On  the  contrary,  thofe  that  have  converted  part  of 
thefe  noble  territories  into  a  garden,  have  been  great  and  exemplary.  The  canals,  for 
mere  irrigation,  are  greater  works  than  many  in  England  for  the  purpofes  of  naviga* 
tion^  and  the  infinite  attention  that  is  given  to  the  perpetual  deviation  of  the  waters, 
is  a  fpedacle  of  equal  merit  and  curiofity.  Hence  the  following  fafts  cannot  be  con<* 
troverted : 

I.  That  the  agriculture  of  France,  after  a  century  of  exclufive  and  fuccefsful  attention 
to  manufadures,  was  in  a  wretched  ftate. 

II.  That  the  manufaduring  diftrids  in  France  and  England  are  the  word  cultivated* 

III.  That  the  beft  cultivation  in  England,  and  fome  of  the  beft  in  France,  mufl  be 
looked  for  where  no  manufaftures  are  to  be  found. 

IV.  That  when  the  fabrics  fpread  into  all  the  cottages  of  a  country,  asin  France  and 
Ireland,  fuch  a  circumflance  is  abfolutely  deftrudive  of  agriculture  :  fpinning  only  ex* 
cq)ted,  which  is  almofl  univerfal  in  every  coimtry. 

V.  That  agriculture  alone,  when  thoroughly  improved,  is  equal  to  the  eflabliihment 
and  fupport  of  great  national  wealth,  power  and  felicity; 

And  from  thefe  fads,  the  following  corollaries  are  clearly  deducible  r 

,  I.  That  the  beft  method  of  improving  agriculture  is  not  by  eftablHhing  manufaftures 
and  commerce,  becaufe  they  may  be  eftablifhed  in  great  extent  and  perfedion,  and  yet 
agriculture  may  remain  in  a  miferable  ftate. 

•  The  cxpreflion  has  nothing  too  harfh,  when  applied  to  the  late  Emperor,  m  wfiofe  rtign  I  vifited  the 
Milanefe ;  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  wife  and  benignant  Leopold,  who  has  given  ample  grounds  to  induce 
a  belief,  that  he  will  prove  a  blcffing  to  every  country  that  ia  happy  enough  to  be  governed  by  him. 

n.That 
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n.  That  thq  eftabfifhment  of  a.flourifhuig;agriGaItifiUre  mevttaUy  occafions  the  pof- 
feflxon  of  fuch  manufa&ures  and  commeFce  asi  are  equal  to  the  fupport  of  numerous 
and  fiouriihing  towns ;  and  to  whatever  19  neceffary  to  form  a  great  and  potent  fodety* 
The  leflbn  to  governments  is  deducible  in  few  words :  firft,  fecure  profperity  to  agri- 
culture, by  equal  taxation*,  and  by  abfolute  liberty!  of  cultivation  and  falel*  ^^* 
condly,  do  no  more  to  encourage  manufadures  and  commence-  than  by  letting  them 
alone,  a  policy  excluGve  of  every  idea  of  monopoly,  r  We  may  fafely  affirm,  and  our 
aflertions  are  founded  on  unqueftionablefad^,  that  any  country  will  attain  the  utmofl 
profperity  of  which  its  government  is  capable,  that  iteadily  purfues  this  condud* 


Chap.  XX.^^f  the  Taxation  of  France. 

THE  difficulty  of  underftanding  the  details  of  the  finances  of '  France,  induced  m^ 
to  attempt  difentangling  their  confufion,  by  reducing  them  to  fuch  heads  as  are  common 
in  our  own  revenue.  The  particulars  indeed  are  too  long  to  infert,  but  the  fubje£t  of 
taxation  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  palTed  over  abfolutely  in  filence. 


Taxes  on  Land  under  the  old  Government* 


Vingtiemes, 

Taille, 

Looal  impofitions^ 

Capitation, 

Dedmes,  * 

Sundries^  . 


French  money. 
55^5655264  Uv. 
81,000,000     ■ 

1,800,000 

22,000,000 

10,600,000 

606,000 


Engllrti  money. 
L.2,430,980 

3^543.750 

78»75<> 
962,500 

•  463.75<^ 
26,250 

7,505,980 


The  calculation  of  the  committee  of  impofition  §,  in  the  National  Aflfembly  is  this  t 


Vmgtiemes, 

Deames, 

Other  impofitions, 

Taille,  ^ 

Capitation, 

Tythes, 

Half  the  gabelle. 

Half  the  excife  on  leather 


5555^5*264  liv. 
10,000,000 
235^44jOi6 
73,816,179 

63 '33*274 

110,000,000 

30,000,000 

4,500,000 

313*858.733      Or,  L.13,740,1 12  fterling. 


It  is  fufficiently  evident  that  this  is  an  inflamed  account  in  feveral  articles,  as  the  com*' 
mittee  had  fome  defign  in  view.  Upon  the  principles  of  the  oeconomiftes,  they  pro- 
pofed  a  land-tax  of  three  hyndred  millions  for  the  fervice  of  the  year  1791 ;  and  that 

*  There  is  no  eqnalitj  but  id  thofe  on  cbnfumption^  and  tythes  alio  incompatible. 
f  Liberty  of  cuftivatioh  implies  an  unlimited  power  of  indofure ;  the  privilege  of  cultivating  any  plant 
the  farmer  pleafes^  without  (hackle  or  reftrainr*  %  Aa  unbounded  freedom  of  expdrt. 

i  R^ri  du  ComUi  ii  P Impofition.    Fuch  Jufi.  ^o.U 

propoHtion 
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propofidon  was  made  under  the  affertion  that  the  nation  paid  a  greater  land-tax  under 
the  old  government.  The  reafoning,  however,  is  erroneous ;  and  to  diredk  i  lOyOoo^ood, 
the  amount  of  tythes  (which  the  Affembly  had  exprefsly  abolifhed  without  condition^ 
to  be  made  good  by  a  land-tax,  is  an  oppreflion  for  no  better  reafoa  than  its  having 
exifted  before :  to  bring  fait  and  leather  into  the  account  is  another  exaggeration ;  why 
not  include  the  duties  on  wine,  by  parity  of  reafoning  ?  A  farmer  who  has  no  vine- 
yard of  his  own  muft  buy  it,  and  he  cannot  buy  without  paying  aides  ;  but  are  thofe 
taxes  therefore  to  be  reckoned  ?  Certainly  not ;  nor  any  others  on  confumption,  which 
are  clearly  in  a  different  clafs,  and  not  to  be  included  in  fuch  a  detail. 

Taxes  on  Confumption. 

Salt, 

Wine  and  brandy,  &c.     - 

Tobacco, 

Leather, 

Paper  and  cards. 

Starch  and  powder. 

Iron,        .  .  - 

Oil,  • 

Glafs, 

Soap, 

Linen  and  (luffs, 

Odrois,  Entrees,  &c. 

Cattle, 

Cuftoms, 

Tolls, 

Stamps, 

Local  duties. 


It  merits  the  reader's  attention,  that  of  this  long  lift  nothij;^  is  retained  under  the 
the  new  government  but  the  cuftoms  and  ftamps. 

General  Revenue. 

French  money. 

I7^j565>264liv. 

9,900,000 
260,390,905 

44,240,000 

28,5«3>7.74 


French  mon«f . 

Englifh  iDoney. 

58,560,000  Hv. 

£..2,562,000 

56,«50,iSi 

2,460,444 

47,000,000 

1,181,205 

5,850^008 

^5S^9Zl 

1,081,509 

47>3'5 

758,049 

33>»H 

980,000 

42,875 

763,000 

3 '.381 

1 50,000 

6,562 

83^*97 ' 

36,704 

1 50,000 

6^5^^ 

S7>5^^^S5'^ 

2,518,317 

630,000 

^7*5^^ 

23,440,000 

>  ,025,500 

5,000,000 

218,750 

2,0,244,473 

885,695 

1,133,162 

49,575 

260,390,905 

11.391,548 

Taxes  on  land, 
Domaines, 
Confumption, 
Perfonal, 
Monopolies. 

Sundries,inctudingthePaysd*Etat,  1 2,580,000 
Taxes  not  received  >  on  account  of 
government,  -  95,900,000 


EngTifh  motify 

•^•7»505,98o 

433,125 

",39»,548 

1,935,500 

1,247,496 


Collection, 
(Total, 


623,089,943 
57,665,000 

680,754,945 


4.195,625 

27,259,649 
2,522,843 

29,782,494 


Such 
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Such  was  the  revenue,  at  the  entire  command  of  Louis  XVI.  And  fuch  were  the 
confequences  of  the  fanding  fyftem,  that  it  had  power  to  ftrike  a  palfy  into  the  receipt 
of  fo  enormous  an  income,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  mader  of  250,000  bayonets,  and 
twenty-five  millions  of  fubjefts.  Sovereigns  ought  to  contemplate  thefe  efiedts  of  that 
Public  Credit,  upon  which  the  banking,  money-changing,  and  ftock-broking  writers, 
with  Necker  at  their  head,  have  delivered  fuch  panegyrics !  A  fyftem  that  never  en- 
tered a  country,  but  to  deftroy  or  to  annihilate  profperity  :  it  has  fpread  ruin  or  debi- 
lity in  Spain,  Holland,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  France :  it  threatens  fpeedily  the  extinftion 
ot  the  power,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  conftimtion  of  England :  it  has  weakened  and 
almoft  deftroyed  Europe,  except  one  country,  faved  by  the  fplendid  talents  of  a  fingle 
fovereign.  It  is  impoflible  to  contemplate  fuch  a  revenue  and  population,  united  with 
variety  of  natural  advantages  pofTeffed  by  France,  without  bleffing  the  goodnefs  of  pro- 
vidence, that  a  prince  like  Frederic  11.  did  not  fill  the  throne  of  Louis  XV.  Such  a 
penetrating  mind  would  have  feen,  in  perfpedive,  the  mifchief  of  public  credit  in  France, 
as  clearly  as  he  did  in  Prufliaj  he  would  have  ftrangled  the  monfter  for  ever,  and 
would  have  thereby  eftabJiflied  a  power  irrefiftible  by  all  his  neighbours  j  and  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  would  have  lain  in  ruins  around  him. 

Changes  in  the  Revenue^  occaftoned  by  the  Revolution. 
The  general  ftatement,  by  the  firft  minifter  of  the  finances,  from  the  firft  May,  1789, 
to  April  30,  1790,  compared  with  the  receipt  for  1788,  will  give  the  defalcation  that 
has  taken  place,  and  the  additions  that  are  carried  to  account. 

1789.  ^790* 


I.  Fermes  generates,                  .    . 

150,107,000  liv. 

1 26,895,086  liv. 

2.  Regie  generate  des  aides^ 

50,220,000 

31,501,98s 

3.  Regie  des  domaines. 

50,000,000 

49»644>573 

4.  Feruie  des  poftes. 

12,000,000 

10,958,754 

5.  Ferme  des  meflageries. 

1,100,000 

661,162 

6.  Ferine  de  Sceau  and  Poiffy, 

630,000 

780,000 

7.  Ferme  des  affinages, 

120,000 

8.  Abonnement  de  la  Flandre, 

823,000 

822,219 

9.  Loterie, 

14,000,000 

12,710,855 

10.  Revenus  cafuels. 

3,000,000 

i,i57>447 

1 1 .  Marc  d'or. 

1,500,000 

760,889 

12.  Saltpetre, 

6,800,000 

3<^3»i84 

13.  Recette  gencrak. 

1571035^90 

27125855^4 

14.  Pays  d*Etats, 

24>556>ooo 

23,848,261 

15.  Capitations  and  vintiemes  abonnces, 

575jCoo 

1 1^131505 

16.  Impofitions  aux  fortifications. 

575,000 

676,399 

1 7 .  Benefice  des  monnoies, 

COD,000 

824,301 

1 8.  Droits  attribues  a  la  cailTe  du  commerce,    £'36,35  5 

3^5>4i8 

19.  Forges  royales, 

20.  Interets,  r  Amerique, 

8O5OOO 

401,702 

1,600,000 

a  I*  Debets  des  comptables, 

2,291,860 

Carried  forward            ^ 

469,858,245 

292,996,127 

3il.Panie» 
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Brought  forward,  -  4$9»858,245  Iiv^. 

22.  Parties  non  reclamees  a  'Ihotel  de  ViUe,  ■ 

23.  Petits  recouvremtns,  -  -— • 
d4«  Quinze  vingt,              -                •  180,000 


95,  Plate  carried  to  the  mint, 

d6«  Dons  patriotique, 

^j.  Contribution  patriodques*. 


470,038,345 


1790- 


292,996,127  liv* 
240,262 

257,000 

293»493>389 
i4ja56»o4o 

36^587 
9,721,085 

317,832,101 


The  vaft  defelcation  is,  therefore,  176,544,856  liv,  (7,723>837lO  the  fum  which  1790 
falls  fliort  of  J  789,  r 

i^9i«.._The  Committee  of  Impofts  have  calculated  the  fums  wanted  for  the  year 
1791,  and  they  propofed  to  raife  them  in  the  following  manner  f : 

Land-tax  (^contribution  fonciere\            -  287,000,000  )iv. 

Tax  on  perfonal  property  {contribution  mbiliare)^  60,000,000 

Stamps  (droit  iTemigi/lrement^y             -  50,246,478 

Other  (lamps,                  -                 -  20,764,800 

Pitents  (damps),                -                 -  20,182,030 

Lotteries,        -                -                 -  10,000,000 

Cuftoms,                ...  20,700,000 

Powder,  fahpetre,  marc  d'or,  and  affinages,  1 ,000,000 

.  Mortgages,   .     •                -                -  5»3755<^<^<^ 

.    Pods  and  ftage-coaches,            -             -  12,000,000 

Contribution  patriotique,                  -  34^562,000 

Domaines,              -              -              -  15,000,000 

Salt  works,               -               •       .        -  3,000,000 

Intereft  from  Americans,  &c;              -  4,000,000 

Sale  of  fait  and  tobacco  in  the  warehoufes  of  the 

farmers  general,            -             -  29,169,462 

•  57^5999*770  Or,  L.25,068,750 

It  appears,  by  the  Memoires  prifentSs  c  VAJfenblie  Nationak  au  mm  du  Com.  d€s  FU 
winces^  par  M.  de  Montefquiou^  September  9,  1791.  4to.  that  the  revenue  in  1790  pro- 
duced only  253,091,000  hv.  which  was  made  up  by  anticipations  and  aiiignats. 

^  It  defenret  «ttfBtaon«  that  this  cMinkmdom  fairiaique  if  mentioned  as  a  refourae  of  35>ooo,ooo  Vvres 
for  llie  year  1791^  by  the  committee  of  impo(ition.  Rafport  6  Dtcemhre,  1790,  fwr  let  moyem  Jepouvw 
^iixM^fes pour  179*,  p.  5. 

t  Support JaU  U  6  Deccmire,  1790, 8vo.  p.  6:    Re^pwtjok  U  19  FOmary,  1781,  8vo.  p.  7. 
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Inter  eft  of  Debts. 

The  extreme  variation  of  ftatement  that  thefe  exhibit,  may  prove  to  us  how  exceed- 
ingly difficult  it  is  to  gain  any  clear  and  precife  ideabf  French  finances,  for  thefe  eftima- 
tions  of  intereft;  do  not  proceed  from  equal  variations  in  fadb,  but  more  from  the  modes 
in  which  accounts  are  drawn  up  ;  anticipations  vary  confiderably,  and  rembourfemens  are 
fometimes  paid  and  fometimes  not.  It  will  however  be  proper  to  enquire  into  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  according  to  the  latefl  ftatements.  The  following  is  the  account 
of  the  Committee  of  Finances : 


Rents  viageres  (life  annuities),  — 

Rentes  pcrpetuelles. — Rentes  conjiitutees^ 

Rentes  payees  a  r hotel  de 

ville^  — • 

Dettes  liquideesy         — • 
Gages  ^  traitemens^ 
Communantes^  — 

IndemnitSsy  — 

EmpruntSj  Pays  d^Etats^ 


Dette  mgibUy 


Or  fterling, 


Capitals. 
1,018,233,460  IlV. 
94,912,340 

2,422,987,301 

12,351,643 

2,603,210 

3,066,240 

27,306,840 

126,964,734 

*3,7o8,4a5>768 
11,878,816,534 

t55S87j«42»3o^ 


—  l^44A42,cg9 


Intereft. 
101,823,84611V, 

4,745^6 '7 

S2,73S»856 

544,114 

93<54S 

i53'3i^ 

i.36s>34^ 

6,276,087 

167,737*819 
9^f»33»»39^ 

259,871,058 
;C»'*369»357 


The  fum  total  of  thefe  interefts,  however,  do  not  agree  with  thofe  above-mentioned 

under  the  year  1790,  of  371,306,938  livres,  which  feems  to  be  owing  to  rndsiy  remour^ 

femens  of  that  year,  for  fums  very  lately  advanced  on  the  plate  carried  to  the  mint  on 

the  don  patriotique^  and  on  various  other  receipts.     I  muft  again  remark,  that  clear  ac^ 

counts  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  complex  mountain  of  French  finances. 

Affignats  to  the  amount  of  400,000,000  had  then  been  iffued  j  but  the  committee 
does  not  include  them  in  the  preceding  account. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  received  the  Apper^u  des  Recettes  Ssf  Depenfes  de 
r Annie  1 79 1 ,  by  the  finance  minifter,*M.  Dufrefne,  who  gives  the  account  of  the  expen- 
ces  neceffary  to  be  incurred  in  1791,  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  affembly,  and  they 
are  as  follows : 

♦  The  Committer  (late,  that  this  debt,  by  leaving  the  annuities  to  extinguifli  thcmfelves,  and  by  buying 
in  the  perpetual  funds,  at  twenty  years  purchafe,  the  whole  would  be  extnguifhcd  with  the  fum  of 
1,321,1919817  livres.     Etat  de  la  Dette  Publique,     410.     1790.     p.  8.  , 

\  Monf.  de  Montefquiuu,  in  the  memoire  prefented  September  9,  1 791,  mikes  the  dette  extgibfe  amount 
to  2,^00,000,000  liv.  p.  58.  He  makes  the  whole  debt  3,400,000,000  liv.  to  which  add  \,o  ,000,  00 
of  ailignats,  and  this  is  5,200,000,000  livres  ;  but  215,000,^00  livres  of  ailignats  have  been  burnt      p.  46. 

\  I  have  read  Monf.  Arnould  (De  la  Balance  du  Commerce^  1791  ,  who  makes  the  debt  4,1  ^2,000,000 
livres ;  but  not  giving  his  authorities  fatisfadtorily,  I  muft  adhere  to  the  above-mentioned  ftatemeut. 
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To  the  ecclefiaftics,  for  the  expence  of  public 

worfhip,  —  —  70,000,000  liv» 

Penfions  to  the  religious  of  the  convents  and 

monafteries  fuppreffed,  —         70,000,000 

Juftice,  —  —  —  12,000,000 

Direftories  of  departments  and  diftriSs,  9,360,000 

Civil  lift,   penfions,  falaries,  bureaus,  acade- 
mies, &c.  —  —  —  67*041,353 

All  other  payments,  of  which 
intereft  of  debts,        —  192,265,000 

Paris,  —  ~  9»3^3>8oo 

War  department  and  marine,  1 34,432 

'  5^0,770,500 

589,171,863      or,  ^25,776,274 

To  procure  an  account  equally  clear  of  the  real  receipts  for  i  790,  would  be  a  more  in- 
terefting  objeft,  for  this  end  I  confulted  Etat  des  Reeettes  et  D^enfes  pendant  V Annie 
1790, 4to.  1791,  but  it  is  in  vain,  the  receipts  are  no  longer  thrown  into  fuch  a  form  as 
to  permit  a  clear  diftinfliion  between  the  produft  of  taxes  and  the  receipt,  by  funding  and 
affignats ;  the  receipt  is  given  in  two  divifions ;  firft,  for  the  four  firft  months  of  the 
year ;  and  fecondly,  for  the  eight  laft  ;  and  the  heads  in  the  two  accounts  not  being 
the  fame,  to  calculate  them  would  be  attended  with  very  little  certainty. 

By  the  Memoir es  fur  les  Finances  prefenies^  9th  September,  179*,  4to.  fome  points 
receive  more  light  than  in  any  preceding  account.  It  appears,  that  the  national  eftates 
fold  have  produced  964,733,114  livres;  this  is  a  curious  fad  ;  but  the  idea^  that  the 
remainder  will  produce  enough  to  make  this  fum  3,500,09 -,000  livres  is  by  no  means 
certain;  indeed,  it  is  of  a  complexion  too  dubious  to  be  admitted.;  and  of  thofe  aftu- 
ally  fold,  the  receipt  only  to  the  amount  of  735,054,754  livres  is  pofitively  afcertained: 
and  this  vaft  fum,  in  the  whole  probably  not  lefs  than  forty  millions  fterling,  muft, 
without  doubt,  contribute  very  greatly,  even  beyond  all  calculation,  to  give  fecurity  to 
the  new  government,  as  it  interefts  the  moft  clofely  an  immenfe  number  of  perfons, 
with  all  their  connedlions  and  dependencies,  to  fupport  that  fyftera,  by  which  alone  this 
great  property  can  be  rendered  fafe.  If  to  this  be  added  the  whole  Tiers  Etat  of  the  king- 
dom, that  is  ninety  in  one  hundred  of  the  total,  it  muft  be  apparent,  that  the  hopes  of 
a  counter  revolution  muft  reft  on  external  force,  inadequate  to  the  conqueft  of  fuch  a 
kingdom  as  France,  unlefs  all  poffible  advantages  towards  favouring  the  attempt  be 
united  and  aided  by  a  well  connefted  infurredion  of  thofe  who  are  difcontented, 

livrei* 
The  Affembly  decreed,  that  the  general  expence  of  the  year 

Ihouldbe  — .  _  _  584,700,000 

And  for  the  departments,  —  —  56,300,000 

Total,  p-^  -^  641,000,00a 

..Prooght 
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Brought  forward,  -  -  .  641,000,000 

Of  which  the  Caijfe  del  Extraordinaire  Was  to  furnifh  in  lieu 
of  domaines  received,  — •  —  6o,ooo,coo 


581,000^000 
Deduft  expence  of  receipt  of  56,300,000  included,  8,ooo,oco 

Wanting  by  taxes,  —  —  —  573>ooo50od 

But  the  expence  of  colledion  and  management  adds  a  fur^ 

ther  burthen  to  the  people  of  —  —  26,192,500 

I  have  drawn  up  this  budget  as  nearly  to  the  truth  as  I  can,  from  the  three  reports 
of  the  Committee  of  Imports,  of  December  6,  1 790,  February  \  9,  and  March  15,1791, 
which  reports  are  not  free  from  confufion,  owing  to  decrees  of  the  Affembly,  which 
were  changeable  and  various.  The  entrees  were  pofitively  voted  for  twenty -five  mil- 
lions, and  the  vote  fcarcely  paffed,  when  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine  voted  their  aboli- 
tion ;  and  it  was  no  queftion,  who  was  to  be  obeyed,  the  National  AlTembly  of  France, 
or  the  Fauxbourgs  of  Paris.  The  Affembly  inftantly  gave  way  and  abolifhed  the  en* 
tries.  Other  duties  alfo  varied  much  from  changeable  votes,  fo  that  there  is  a  necef- 
fary  difagreement  between  the  three  reports  in  almbft  every  article,  but  in  this  account 
I  have  guided  myfelf  by  the  fums  laft  propofed. 

Of  the  Funding  B'jfiem. 

It  appears,  from  the  preceding  accounts,  that  France,  under  the  old  government, 
purfued  the  ruinous  fyftem  of  mortgaging  its  revenues,  as  regularly  as  any  other 
country,  whofe  greater  freedom  might  be  fuppofed  to  offer  more  temptations  to  the 
praftice.  This  fyftem,  however,  almoft  unaided  by  any  other  caufe,  has  overturned 
that  government,  by  means  of  the  moft  extraordinary  revolution  upon  record.  If 
Louis  XIV.  amidft  tne  fplendour  of  his  reign  and  career  of  his  conquefts,  could  poffi- 
bly  have  forefeen  that  the  fecond  fovereign  in  defcent  from  him  would  be  led  captive 
by  his  fubjefts,  on  account  of  the  debts  he  was  then  contrafting,  he  would  either  have 
rejefted  with  horror  the  fyftem  he  adopted,  or  have  manifefted  the  moft  entire  want  of 
thofe  feelings  which  ought  to  dwell  in  the  breaft  of  a  great  and  ambitious  monarch. 
But  after  this  memorable  example  to  other  countries,  it  remains  a  fubjedk  of  infinite 
curiofity,  to  fee  how  far  the  infatuated  and  blind  fpirit  of  funding  will  now  be  purfued. 
Every  hour,  after,  the  great  event  in  France,  will  make  it  more  and  more  critical,  and 
will  inevitably  involve  in  its  train  new  revolutions,  perhaps  of  a  complexion  more  dan- 
gerous to  eftabliflied  families,  than  any  thing  we  have  feen  in  France.  If  peace  is 
preferved  in  that  kingdom,  the  debt  will  extinguiih  itfelf,  being  in  a  great  proportion 
annuities  for  lives ;  but  were  not  this  the  cafe,  and  fhould  new  wars  add  to  the  national 
burthens,  the  people,  almoft  emancipated  as  they  have  been  from  taxation,  will  be 
brought  back  to  it  with  great  difficulty ;  and  other  affemblies,  feeling  their  power  bet- 
ter eftablilhed,  will  not  pay  the  fame  attention  to  the  public  creditors  which  the  prefent 
has  done ;  and  the  event  might  be  fimilar  to  what  will  happen  in  England.  No  govern- 
ment will  ever  think  of  committing  a  deliberate  aft  of  bankruptcy;  but  when  taxes 
are  pulhed  to  fuch  a  height  that  the  people  will  no  longer  pay  them,  they  are  ripe  for 
fedition }  prefently  feel  their  own  power ; — ^and  the  event  may  be  eafily  conjeftured. 
What  is  the  conclufion  that  follows  ?— That  the  funding  fyftem,  or  rather  the  wars 
which  occafion  it,  are  fo  fatal  and  peftilential,  that  at  all  events  they  ought  to  be  avoided ; 
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but  that  if  unhappily  they  cannot,  they  fhould  be  fupported  by  annual  taxes,  (never  by 
loans),  which  implies  a  war  of  defence  at  home  ;  a  renunciation  of  all  exterior  domi- 
nion ;  and  the  abfolute  annihilation  of  that  commercial  fyftem  of  policy  on  which  con- 
quefts,  colonies,  and  debts  have  been  fo  fatally  erected. 

Of  the  Amount  of  Specie  in  France. 

The  writings  of  Monf,  Necker  will  affift  in  the  regifter  of  the  French  mint,  which 
proves  fatisfadorily  the  quantity  of  money  coined  in  France;  it  muft,  however,  be  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious,  that  from  this  quantity  it  is  mere  conjedure  to  attempt  to  afcertain, 
at  any  period,  the  adlual  quantity  of  foecie  remaining  in  the  kingdom. 

Coined  in  France  from  1726  to  178c. — Gold^        —         957,200,000  liv. 

Silver,       —       1,489,500,000 

2,446,700,000 
In  1781, 82,  and  8j,  .—  —  1—  52,300,000 

t      2,499,000,000 


And  exifting  in  1784,  —  ^-  2,200,000,000 

And  he  makes  the  increafe  of  fpecie,  in  fifteen  years,  from  1763  to  1777,  ^  France, 
equal  to  the  increafe  of  all  the  reft  of  Europe.  From  the  inquiries  of  M.  Clavi^re  * 
and  M.  Amould  t?  it  appears  that  the  gold  and  filver  currency  of  France,  at  the  affem- 
bly  of  the  States,  was  two  milliards.  (87,500,0001.)  Whatever  authority  Monf.  Necker 
placed  in  the  fuppofed  balance  of  the  French  trade,  of  above  three  millions  fterling  per 
annum,  was  affumed  on  very  infufficient  grounds.  The  Marquis  de  Caflaux  has  proved 
the  fads,  which  Monf.  Necker  deduced  from  that  balance,  to  have  never  exifted  but  in 
his  own  imagination  J.  The  importance  alfo,  which,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  fame 
book,  that  writer  affigns  to  the  poflefTion  of  great  quantities  of  gold  and  filver ;  the  po- 
litical conduct  he  exprefsly  recommends  to  procure  thofe  metals,  as*  felling  much  mer- 
chandize to  other  nations,  and  buying  little ;  ftudying  to  efFed  this  by  {hackling  trade 
with  duties  upon  export  and  import ;  and  by  the  acquifitlon  of  colonies  :  the  whole  of 
this  fyftem  betrays  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  littlenefs  j  it  is  worthy  of  the  counting- 
houfe  alone  ;  and  manifefts  none  of  the  views  of  a  great  flatefman,  nor  even  the  abilities 
of  an  able  politician  ;  one  is  fure  to  meet,  \xi  Monf.  Necker's  produftions,  with  an  elo- 
quent difplay  of  narrow  ideas,  and  never  the  great  reach  of  real  talents,  nor  the  mafterly 
views  of  decifive  genius.  His  miniftry,  and  his  publications,  Ihew  -the  equable  orderly 
arrangement  of  a  mind  well  regulated  for  little  purfuits;  but  loft  araidft  the  great  events 
of  a  new  fyftem,  burfting  into  efficiency  amidft  the  whirlwind  of  a  revolution. 

The  total  currency,  of  both  gold  and  filver,  in  Great  Britain,  may  probably  not  be 
lefs  than  forty  millions  fterling.  But  no  comparifon  can  be  made  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  becaufe  the  great  mafs  of  England's  circulating  currency  is  in  paper ;  where- 
as in  France  all,  or  nearly  all,  was  in  coin,  till  aifignats  were  ifliied.    It  is  probably  a 

*  Opinion  d*un  Creamier  de  PEtat^  f  De  la  BaL  du  Com,  torn.  li.  p.  206. 

/  t  Monf.  de  Calonnc's  rccoinage,  of  1785,  has  proved^that  Monf,  Necker,  even  upon  afubje£l  more  pe- 
culiarly his  own,  as  a  banker,  is  not  fo  correA  as  one  w(>uld  imagine,  when  he  ventures  either  to  calculate 
or  to  conjt£iare.  It  is  wjth  difficulty  he  allows  500  millions  for  the  esport  and  melting  of  louis'j  which 
appear  to  have  been  6^0,000,000  llvres.  He  dates  the  gold  coinage  «(including  the  filver  of  the  years 
1781,  82,  and  83),  at  1^009^5009000  livrcs^  inftcad  of  whicb|  it  was,  by  Mgaf.  dc  Calonne's  account, 
i^300jOOo,ooo  litres. 
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jull  obfervation  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  circulation  of  paper  tends  ftrongly  to  banifli  coin. 
Every  kingdom  muft  have,  proportioned  to  itsinduftry,  axirculation  orfomething;  and 
if  it  have  no  paper,  that  circulation,  fo  proportioned  to  itsinduftry,  will  be  in  coin  ;  the 
creation  of  fo  much  paper  fupplies  the  place  of  it ;  and  confequently  keeps  it  from  flow- 
ing into  any  country,,  where  it  is  demanded  by  the  offer  of  valuable  equivalents.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged,  that  paper,  fupplying  the  circulation  as  well  and 
more  conveniently  than  the  metals,  allows  the  latter  to  be  fent  profitably  out  of  the  king- 
dom,  not-  to  be  loft,  but  beneficially  as  merchandize,  and  that  an  annual  benefit  is  made 
by  this,  as  well  as  by  all  other  trades.  If  this  argument  be  good,  and  in  all  probability 
there  is  fome  truth  in  it,  France,  by  keeping  fo  enormous  a  capital  at  home  as  90  mil- 
lions fterling,  to  anfwer  purpofes  which,  in  England,  are  fulfilled  with  lefs  than  half,  by 
means  of  paper,  lofes  the  profit  which  might  be  made  on  4^  millions,  were  that  fum  em- 
ployed as  it  is  employed  in  England.  There  is  yet  another  explanation  of  the  great  pa- 
per currency  of  England,  which  has  alfo  much  truth  in  it,  and  efpecially  in  the  prefent 
moment.  It  may  be  faid,  that  paper  has  been  fo  largely  coined  in  England,  becaufe  the 
bialance  of  its  tranfaftions  with  foreigners  has  not  brought  in  the  metals  as  faft  as  its  in- 
duftry  has  demanded  a  circulating  reprefentative ;  its  induftry  has  increafed  fafter  than 
its  money ;  and  I  believe  this  to  have  been  very  much  the  cafe  fince  the  American  war, 
in  which  period  the  progrefs  of  profperity,  in  this  kingdom,  has  been  of  an  unexampled 
rapidity-  In  fuch  a  circumftance,  the  circulation  of  paper,  inftead  of  leffening  the  quan- 
tity of  fpecie,  will  intreafe  it,  by  facilitating  the  operations  of  commerce.  Another  evil, 
of  a  worfe  tenc^ency,  perhaps,  is  the  difpofition  to  hoard,  when  the  currency  is  all  in  the 
precious  metals.  Moaf.  Necker  ftates,  as  an  undoubted  fad,  that  vaft  fums  of  gold  are 
hoarded  in  France ;  and  circumftances  came  to  light  on  Monf.  de  Calonne*s  re-coinage, 
which  proved  the  fame  fad.  The  ordinary  circulation  of  Paris  does  not  exceed  from 
80  to  ioo,ooo,cco  Uv.  as  we  learn  from  the  fame  minifter  *  ;  a  hO.  which  alfo  unites 
with  the  immenfity  of  the  total  fpecie  of  France,  to  fliew  that  perhaps  the  great  mafs  of 
it  is  hoarded.  It  muft  be  fufEciently  obvious,  that  this  pradice  depends  much  00  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  government,  and  on  the  erroneous  condud  of  not  encouraging  in- 
veftments.in  the  national  induftry  :  but  it  tends  ftrongly  to  give  France  a. greater  mafs 
of  the  precious  metals  than  is  demanded  by  her  induftry. 

Two  confiderable  proofs  exift  in  Europe,  that  a  country  will  always  attrad  fuch  a  {bare 
of  the  precious  metals  as  is  proportioned  to  its  induftry,  if  not  prevented  by  circulating 
paper.  Thefe  are  Pruflla  and  Modena.  The  King  of  Pruffia's  treafure,  calculated  as 
it  is  at  15  millions  fterling,  is  thrice  as  much  as  the  whole  circulating  fpecie  of  his  do- 
minions. In  all  probability,  had  that  treafure  not  been  withdrawn  from  circulation,  the 
fpecie  would  not  at  this  moment  have  been  one  dollar  greater  than  it  is  at  prefent ;  and 
for  this  plain  reafon,  that  there  appears  no  want  of  currency  in  thofe  dominions ;  the 
degree  of  induftry  there  demanding  fpecie  from  all  its  neighbours,  has  acquired  it  as  faft 
as  the  King  has  accumulated  his  treafure,  but  had  no  t/eafure  been  formed,  the  fame  de- 
mand would  not  have  taken  place,  and  confequently  no  fuch  influx  of  money.  Modena, 
as  I  once  before  obferved,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  riches,  affords  a  fimilar  in- 
ft^ljice;  yet  the  Duke's  hoard  is  fuppofed,  on  pretty  good  grounds,  to  exceed  very  much 
all  the  circulating  fpecie  of  his  duchy ;  and  I  made  particular  inquiries  at  Modena,  whe- 
ther a  want  of  it  were  perceptible  ?  I  was  aflured  of  the  contrary,  and  that  their  currency 
was  fully  equal  to  the  demands  of  their  induftry  and  money-exchanges.  From  thefe 
inftances,  we  may,  without  hefitation,  pronounce,  that  the  fpecie  of  England  is  kept  vaftly 

•  D^  PEtat  dc  la  France,  p.  80. 
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below  Its  natural  meafure,  by  the  immenfity  of  our  paper  circulation.  There  is  little 
importance  in  pofTefling  great  quantities  of  fpecie,  if  not  in  a  national  hoard :  the  cafe  of 
England  nearly  permits  us  to  queftion  it  altogether*  For  neither  in  the  domeflic  cir* 
culation,  nor  in  foreign  tranfaSions,  has  France  been  able  to  eflFefl:  any  thing  by  means 
of  her  money,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  command  equally  well,  perhaps  better, 
•with  our  paper.  A  wife  government  fliould  therefore  be  folicitous  for  the  induflrious 
and  productive  employment  of  her  people ;  if  (he  fecure  that  eflential  point,  fhe  may 
fafely  leave  the  metals  to  find  their  own  level,  without  paying  any  regard  whether  her 
circulation  be  in  paper  or  gold.  Nor  is  there  danger  of  paper  being  too  much^  multi- 
plied, as  long  as  the  acceptance  of  it  is  voluntary ;  for  it  would  not  be  multiplied,  if  it 
were  not  demanded ;  and  if  it  be  demanded,  it  ought  to  be  multiplied.  With  paper, 
forced  by  government  on  the  people,  the  cafe  is  far  different :  from  the  circumftance  of 
its  being  forced  there  is  the  cleareft  proof  that  it  is  not  demanded^  and  confequently  ought 
not  to  be  iffued:  force,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is  fraud ;  and  a  public  fraud  ought  neter  to  be 
praftifed,  but  in  the  laft  extremity  of  diftrefs.  The  affignats  iffued  by  the  National 
Affembly  are  of  this  complexion ;  the  ftep,  however  dangerous,  might  poffibly  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  fecure  the  new  conftitution ;  but  I  ihall  not  hefitate  a  moment  in  declaring, 
that  an  avowed  bankruptcy  would,  in  other  refpeds,  have  been  a  much  wifer  meafure, 
and  attended  probably  with  fewer  and  lefs  evils.  Of  thirty-four  commercial  cities,  that 
prefented  addreffes  upon  the  projeft  of  affignats,  feven  only  were  for  them  *.  The 
fcbeme  met  with  equal  oppofition  from  rankf,  literature  J,  and  commerce  §.  The 
prognoftics,  however,  of  an  enormous  difcount  were  not  verified  fo  much  as  might  have 
been  expefted.  M.  Decretot,  in  September  1790,  mentions  them  with  400  millions 
only  in  circulation,  being  at  ten  percent,  difcount  at  Bourdeaux:  and  M.  deCondorcet 
6  per  cent  at  Paris ;  thence  they  both  concluded,  that  the  difcount  would  be  enormous, 
if  a  greater  iffue  of  them  took  place ;  yet  in  May  1791,  after  many  hundred  millions 
more  had  been  iffued,  they  were  only  at  from  feven  to  ten  per  cent,  difcount  ||.  And 
another  circumftance  equally  miftaken,  was  the  expectation  of  an  enori^ous  rife  of  all 
common  prices— which  did  not  happen,  for  corn  rather  fell  in  its  value ;  a  remarkable 
experiment,  that  deferves  to  be  remembered.  The  Marquis  de  Condorcet  fuppofed, 
that  wheat  would  rife  from  24  to  36  liv.  the  feptier,  perhaps  in  one  day  ^.  The  affig- 
nats amounted,  on  the  diffolution  of  the  firft  Affembly,  to  1,800,000,000  liv. 

What  con/iitutes  the  Merit  of  a  Tax. 

Many  writings  have  appeared  of  late  in  France-,  on  the  fubjeO:  of  taxation,  and  many 
fpeeches  have  been  delivered  in  the  National  Affembly  concerning  the  principles  that 
ought  to  govern  the  ftatefmen  who  poffefs  the  power  of  deciding  in  queftions  of  fuch 
importance.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  members,  who  have  made  thegreateft 
figure  in  that  affembly,  have,  in  thefe  inquiries,  rather  adopted  the  opinions  of  a  certain 
clafs  of  philbfophers,  who  made  a  confiderable  noife  in  France  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  than  taken  the  pains  ferioufly  to  inform  themfelves  well  of  the  fads  that  ought  to 
be  examined  upon  thefubjedk.     It  is  not  for  a  traveller  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  fuch  in- 

•  De  VEiat  de  la  France^  par  M.  dc  Calonne,  8vo.  1 790.  p.  82. 

■f*  Optnton  de  A/,  de  la  Rochefoucauld^  fur  P jiffignats  monnot.  8vo. 

\  Sur  la  Propofitlon  d^ acquit ter  les  deitet  en  JffignaiSf  par  M*  Condorcet.  8vx>.  p.  14. 

§  Opinion  de  M,  Decretot  fur  V  AJftgnais .  8vo.  p<  8. 

II   It  became  greater  iince  ;  but  owring  to  foreign  caufes. 

^  ^ur  la  Propofitlon  d*acquiiter  Ic4  dettet  en  Ajjignatt^  par  M.  Condorcet,  p.  tl. 
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tricate  Inquiries^  which  would  demand  long  details,  and  a  very  minute  examination  ;  but 
thequeftion  is,  in  the  prefent  moment,  of  fuch  importance  to  France,  that  a  rapid  coup 
(Pail  cannot  but  have  its  ufe.  The  following  circumftances  are  thofe  which  I  conceive 
form  all  the  merit  of  taxation  x 

!•  Equality. 

fi.  Facility  of  payment. 

3.  Encouragement  of  induftry. 

4.  Eafe  of  coUeftion. 

5.  Difficulty  of  too  great  extenfion. 

The  firft  eflential  point  is  equality.  It  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  every  individual  in 
the  fociety  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  ftate,  in  proportion  to  his  ability,  provided  fuch 
contribution  does  not  impede  the  progrefs  of  his  induftry  *.  Every  writer,  and  every 
opinion  Upon  the  fubjed  agree  in  this  5  but  the  difficulty  is,  how  to  afcertain  the  ability. 
Taxes  on  property,  and  taxes  on  confumption,  feem  to  have  this  merit ;  they  will,  how.  ' 
ever,  be  found  to  vary  prodigioufly ;  for  long  experience,  in  all  countries,  has  proved 
the  infinite  difficulty  of  afcertaining  property,  and  the  tyranny  that  is  neceflary  to  be 
pradifed  in  order  to  be  tolerably  exad.  For  this  reafon,  9II  land-taxes,  under  an  ap- 
pearance of  equality,  are  cruelly  unequal :  if  levied  on  the  grofs  pro  luce  in  kindy  they 
are  ten  times  heavier  on  poor  land  than  on  rich  ;  and  the  value  taken  by  the  ftate,  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  expence  which  eifeded  the  produdtion.  If  levied  on  the  rent, 
the  eafe  of  frauds  makes  them  univerfal  and  perpetual ;  and  if,  to  avoid  thefe,  the 
leafes  are  regiftered  and  taxed,  this  prevents  leafes,  and  deftroyg*  agriculture.  If  lands 
are  valued  by  a  cadajire^  the  expence  is  enormous  f,  and  the  merit  is  gone  in  a  few 
years,  by  variations  impoffible  to  correft ;  till  at  laft  the  ^only  merit  of  the  tax  is  its 
inequality  J  which  is  now  the  cafe  in  the  Milanefe,  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  England  5  where 
an  attefnpt  to  make  the  land-ta5ces  equal  would  ruin  the  huft)andry,  and  produce  infi- 
nite oppreffion.  Land  taxes,  fo  far  from  being  equal,  are  fo  much  the  reverfe,  that  it 
is  the  nominal^  and  not  the  real  property,  that  bears  the  tax ;  for  mortgages  efcape  though 

♦  Some  little  obfcurity,  that  hanga  over  this  defiaition,  fliould  be  removed  ;  by  ahiVtty,  muft  not  be  under* 
flood  eithercapital  or  income,  but  that  fuperlucration,  as  Davenant  called  it,  which  melts  In  confumption, 
Snppofe  a  manufacturer  makes  a  profit  of  2000I.  a-year,  living  upon  500!.  and  annually  inveding  1500I.  in 
his  buiinefs^  it  is  fufficiently  obvious,  upon  juft  pTincipies^  that  the  (late  cannot  lay  the  15C0I.  under  contri'^ 
bution  by  taxes.  The  ^ool.  is  the  only  income  expoled^  but  when  the  manufa^urer  dies^  and  his  fon  turns 
gentleman,  the  whole  mcome  is  made  to  contribute.  It  muft  be  obvious,  however,  that  excifes  on  a  ma- 
nufacturer's fabric  are  not  taxes  on  htm,  but  on  the  idle  confumer,  for  he  draws  them  completely  back.  In 
like  manner,  if  a  landlord  farm  his  own  eftate,  and  expend  the  income  in  improvements,  living  on  but  a 
fmall  portion  of  the  profit,  it  is  fufficiently  clear,  that  the  taxes  ought  not  to  affcft  one  (hilling  of  his  ex- 
penditnre  on  his  land  ;  they  can  reach,  with  propriety,  the  expences  of  his  living  only  ;  if  they  touch  any 
other  part  of  his  expenditure,  they  deprive  him  of  thofc  tools  that  arc  working  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftatc, 
A  man  paying,  therefore,  acconiirtg  to  his  ahilUy,  muft  be  underftood  in  a  reftrained  fenfc  The  prepofteroue 
natnre  of  land-taxes  is  £ieen  in  this  diftindion,  that  an  idle  worthlefs  dillipator  i^s  taxed  exaClly  in  the  fame 
degree  as  his  induftrious  neighbour,  who  is  converting  a  defert  into  agrarden. 

f  Yet  the  nobility  of  Lyons  and  Artois,  and  the  Tiers  of  Troyes,  demand  a  general  caihpre  of  all  France, 
Cidjier^P'  17. — Artois,  p.  I -. — Troyet  p.  7. — The  committee  of  impofition  recommend:!  one  alfo,  Rap^ 
fort,  p.  8. — To  make  the  caJqftre  qf  Limofin  coft  2,592,000  Hvres  ( 113.3551  »5s.,  and  the  whole  king- 
4k>m  would  coft  at  the  fame  ra  e,  J'2,':44,roo  liv  (3,628»8ool.)  requiring  the  employment  of  3072  cngi* 
ncers  during  18  years,  £/fai  iPun  Metbode ginirale  a  eitndrc  tes  connoijfances  des  Voyageurs^  par  Monf  Jlffunier. 
3779.  8vo.  tom  i.  p.  199.  The  King  of  Sardinia's  eadafire  is  faid  to  have  coft  8/  the  arpent,  jiJmirii/!ra - 
tioH  Prov»  Lc  Tronic  tom.  ii.  p.  236.  l^\\tcabiirs  demand  a  cadaftre  in  the  language  of  the  aconomifls^  as 
if  it  were  to  be  done  as  fooD  as  imagined,  and  to  coft  only  a  trifle  :  and  this  operation^  which  would  take 
eighteen  years  iQ  execttte»  is  advifed  by  M.  le  Tr6ae  to  be  repeated  every  nine  i 
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amounting  to  threcfourths  of  the  property;  and  if,  to  avoid  this  rruelty,  the  proprietor  be 
allowed,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  vingficji^es  in  France,  to  tax  the  niortp;agee,  either  the  re- 
gulation is  evaded  by  private  agreements,  or  money  is  no  longer  lent  for  the  moft  ufeful 
of  all  purpofes.     Laftly,  land  is  vifible,  and  cannot  be  concealed  ;    whereas  fortunes  in 
money  are  invifible,  and  will  ever  flip  aw^ay  from  taxation  of  every  kind,  except  from 
tTiofe  on  confumption.     Thus  land  taxes,  viewed  in  what  light  foever,  are  totally  une- 
qual, oppreffivc,  and  ruinous.     On  the  contrary,  taxes  upon  confumption  are,  of  all 
others,  the  moll  equal,  and  the  mofl  fair  ;  for  they  are  ftudioufly  and  corredly  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  every  man's  confumption  *,  which  may  with  truth  generally 
be  fuppofed  to  be  commenfurate  to  his  income ;  at  leaft  it  may  be  aflerttd  fafely,  that 
there  is  no  other  method,  equally  fure  of  eftimating  income,  as  by  that  of  confumption. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  mifers  who  poffefs  much,  and  confume  little ;  but  it  is  utterly  im- 
poflibleto  reach  fuch  men  in  taxation,  withcut  tyranny :  nor  is  it  of  much  confequence, 
for  a  fucceffion  of  mifers  is  not  to  be  expected, — and  the  more  the  father  faved,  the 
more  the  fon  confumes  ;  fo  that  upon  the  revolution  of  a  given  period,  the  thing  ba- 
lances itfelf,  and  the  (late  lofes  nothing.     But  there  is  alfo  the  greateft  juftnefs  in  the  - 
equality  of  thefe  taxes   for  they  meafure  then^felves  by  a  man's  voluntary  expences ;  if 
he  fpend  his  income  advantageoufly  to  the  national  induftry  and  improvement,  he  pays 
very  light,  or  no  taxes  ;  but  if  he  confume  largely  and  luxurioufly,  his  contribution  to 
the  ftate  rifes  with  his  expencee  ;  advantages  pofTeffed  by  no  other  fpeciesof  tax.  Equa- 
lity reigns  fo  completely  in  thefe  taxes,  that  from  the  poor  man,  who,  confuming  no- 
thing, pays  nothing  ;  to  the  next  clafs,  which,  confuming  little,  pays  little;  and  to  the 
moft  wealthy,  which,  confuming  much,  pays  much,  all  is  regulated  on  the  moft  perfed 
fcale  of  contribution.     It  is  needlefs  to  oblerve,  that  excifes  and  cuftoms  equally  poffefs 
this  advantage ;  that  ftamps  have  the  fame,  and  even  greater ;  and  that  entries  and  0^- 
trois  have  a  like  merit,  fo  far  as  cities  are  concerned,  but  are  inferior  in  not  being  equal- 
ly laid  on  all  perfons,  wherever  they  may  refide :  a  benefit  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  think 
towns  an  evil.     It  muft  be  fufficiently  obvious,  that  air  perfonal  taxes  are,  to  the  higheft 
degree  unequal,  from  the  impoffilf  ility  of  varying  them  properly  with  the  conditions  of 
life  :  monopolies  are  equal  or  not,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  fociety  being  equally  fub- 
jefted  to  them  ;  the  poft-office  is  one  of  the  beft  of  taxes,  and  the  moft  equal. 

2.  Facility  of  payment. — In  this  great  poiijt,  there  is  only  one  fort  of  tax  which  has  real 
merit,  namely,  that  on  confumption.  Here  the  tax  is  blended  with  the  price  of  the 
commodity,  and 'the  confumer  pays  without  knowing  it.  He  knows  the  price  of  a  bot- 
tle Df  wane  or  brandy,  a  pack  of  cards,  a  coach- wheel,  a  poun^  of  candles,  tea,  fnufF, 
or  fait — and  he  buys  as  he  can  afford  ;  it  is  the  fame  to  him,  whether  the  fum  he  pays 
be  the  original  expence  of  produdlion,  the  dealer!s  profit,  or  the  national  tax ;  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  calculating  them  feparately,  and  pays  them  blended  in  the  price. 

*  The  objcAion  of  ihc  committee  of  impofte,  that  the  produft  of  fuch  taxes  is  uncertain^  is  one  of  the 
fureft  proofb  of  their  mepit/  Would  you  have  a  certain  tax  from  an  uncertain  income?  To  demand  it  k 
lyianny,  Rapport  du  Comlte  de  PImpofition  concernant  Us  Lois  Cot^itutianeliei  des  Finances y  20th  December, 
1790.  8vo.  p  19.  I  know  of  no  oLjcdtions  to  taxes  on  confumption,  trat  do  not  btar  in  a  {greater  degree 
on  thofe  upon  property.  It  is  faid,  that  excifes  raife  the  prices  of  manufadures,  and  impede  k>rciffn  trade 
and  domcftic  cmfumption,  which  has  certainly  truth  in  it ;  but  it  is  alfo  true,  that  England  is,  in  f  ite  of 
them,  the  mod  manufadiurmg  and  comtnercial  nation  upon  earth,  even  with  many  vtiy  had  excifes,  and 
whi:h  ought  to  be  changed  ;  they  are  faid  to  afFc6i  the  confumption  of  the  poor  particulatly,  which  ia 
merely  objtdling  to  the  abufe^  and  not  to  the  nature  of  the  tax  ;  certainly  the  height  to  which  taxation  of 
^very  kind  ia  carried  in  England,  is  cruel,  ihameful,  and  tyrannical.  Ndodtraie  excifes,  profperly  laid, 
would  have  no  other  ill  tfiFcds  than  fuch  aj  flow  of  ntcei£ty  from  the  nature  of  all  taxation ;  as  to  fmm«« 
derate  taxcsj  and  improperly  laid»  they  muit  be  mifchlevous^  whether  on  prcpeity  or  on  confumptioiu 
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His  eafe  of  paying  the  tax  is  great  alfo,  by  the  time  of  demanding  it,  which  is  juft  at 
the  moment  when  he  may  be  thought  difpofed  to  confume,  becaufe  he  can  aflford  it, 
which  is  certainly  the  cafe  with  the  great  mafs  of  mankind.  Taxes  on  property,  and 
efpecially  on  land,  are  much  inferior  in  this  i-efpeft.  So  far  as  they  are  advanced  by 
the  tenant,  and  drawn  back  when  he  reckons  wixh  the  landlord,  they  are  eafy  to  the 
latter :  but  they  are  exaftly,  in  the  fame  proportion,  burthenforae  to  the  tenant,  who 
has  to  advance,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  another  man's  tax,-  which  is  palpably  unjuft. 
We  do  not  feel  this  much  in  England,  becaufe  the  tenantry  are  commonly  rich,  enough 
•  not  to  regard  it ;  but  in  other  countries,  where  they  are  poor,  it  is  a  great  oppreflion. 
At  the  time  alfo  of  demanding  the  tax  from  the  landlord,  who  farms  his  oayu  eltate,  his 
eafe  is  never  confulted  ;  he  has  to  pay  the  tax,  not  becaufe  he  has  fold  his  produce,  for 
he  muft  pay,  though  his  land  fliould  not  produce  a  fingle  farthing ;  not  becaufe  he  buys, 
and  thereby  fhews  that  he  can  afford  it,  but  merely  becaufe  he  pofleffes,  which  by  no 
means  proves  an* ability  to  pay  at  all:  nay,  he  pays  without  poflefling  more  than  the 
name,  while  another  receives  the  profit ;  all  which  ffxews,  that  land-taxes  are  grofsly  de- 
ficient in  this  effential  requifite.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  admit,  that  a  land-tax,  paid  in 
kind,  like  tythes  gathered,  are  eafy  of  payment ;  enormous  as  other  objeftions  are  to 
them,  in  this  refpeft  they  have  merit.  But  no  (late,  in  modern  ages,  can  take  taxes  in 
kind ;  and  if  let,  and  confequently  made  an  engine  of  private  and  perfonal  pique  or  re- 
fentment,  they  become  one  of  the  moft  horrible  and  deteftable  opprellions,  fit  to  be 
endured  by  flaves  only.  Perfonal  taxes  are  as  bad ;  a  man's  having  a  head,  or  being 
bom  to  a  title,  is  no  proof  that  he  is  able  to  pay  a  tax,  which*  is  demanded  of  him,  at  a 
time  that  marks  neither  receipt  nor  payment. 

3.  Encouragement  of  induftry. — ^Taxes  may  be  laid  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  difcourage 
and  opprefs  induftry,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  in  this  refpeQ:  harmlefs;  and  under  this 
head,  is  to  be  included  the  inveftment  of  capital.  If  any  branch  of  national  induftry  be 
overloaded  with  duties,  the  profits  arifing  from  it  will  be  fo  much  leffened,  that  men  will 
not  inveft  their  capitals  in  employments  tnus  injurioufly  treated.  The  firft  objeft  to  be 
confidered  is,  what  branch  of  human  exertions  and  induftry  is  nationally  moft  beneficial? 
The  writers  and  ftatefmen  *  of  all  nations  (how  much  foever  they  blunder  praftically) 
are  theoretically  agreed  upon  this  point.  There  is  no  queftion,  that  agriculture  is,  of  all 
other  employments,  the  moft  important ;  and  a  country  will  be  pfofperous,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  capitals  invefted  in  that  purfuit.  This  decides  the  merit  of  land-taxes ; 
in  the  degree  they  take  place,  the  profit  of  poflefling  land  is  diminifhed,  and  confequently 
capitals  are  baniflied.  If  a  land-tax  be  equally  aflefled,  a  man's  improvements  are  taxed, 
which  he  wiH  calculate  before  he  lays  out  his  money,  and  never  inveft  it  in  a  manner  that 
lays  him  direftly  open  to  the  operation  of  fuch  duties.  Thus  the  lands  of  fuch  a  coun- 
try will  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  no  other  capital  j  and  experience  uniformly 
tells  us,  how  important  it  is  to  the  welfare  of  agriculture,  to  have  land  in  rich  hands*  * 
Taxes  upon  confumption,  may  be  made  utterly  deftruftiveof  any  brandh  of  induftry  by 
injudicious  methods  of  laying  them ;  or  by  carrying  them  to  too  great  a  height ;  but  in 
this  cafe,  the  duty  fails  fo  much  in  its  produce,  that  the  government  fuffers  as  much  is 
the  employment.  The  tax  upon  leather,  in  France,  was  ruinous ;  the  fame  tax  in  Eng- 
land is  levied  without  difficulty.  The  inconvenience  of  excifes  chiefly  flows  from  the  nfe- 
CeflTity  of  larger  capitals  being  in  the  hands  of  manufaflurers,  to  enable  them,  not  to 
payy  but  to  advance  the  tax,  which  they  draw  back  In  the  price  of  the  commodity  \  the 
ireal  payment  being  thus  thrown,  as  it  always  ought  to  be,  on  the  confumer.  This  cir- 
*  Except  Colbert,  Monf.  Nccker,  and  Mr.  Plit. 
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cumftance  gives  a  vaft  fuperiority  to  taxes  on  confumption,  over  thofe  on  land.  Tha 
induftrious  man,  who  inverts  his  capital  inMand,  cannot  draw  back  his  taxes  by  raifing 
the  price  of  his  cattle  and  corn,  and  thus  make  the  confuniers  pay  them ;  it  is  fufficiently 
evident,  that  this  is  inipoflible,  whereas  all  taxes  on  confumption  are  completely  drawn 
back  in  the  price  of  the  goods ;  unlefs  the  merchant  or  manufadurer  confumes  himfelf, 
in  which  cafe  he  pays,  as  he  ought  to  do,  the  tax.  Perfonal  taxes,  with  refpeft  to  the 
not  difcouraging  of  indu]lry,  and  the  inveftment  of  capital,  are  very  imperfedt ;  and  mo* 
nopolies  (except  the  poft-office)  abfolutely  ruinous,  for  they  are  prohibitions  on  every 
fort  of  induftry  which  the  (late  chufes  to  referve  to  itfelf.  The  coinage  is  mifchievous 
or  not,  in  proportion  to  its  fidelity. 

4.  Eafe  of  colle6lion.'^\n  this  refpecV,  land  and  houfe-taxes  have  a  manifeft  and  clear 
fuperiority  ;  for  the  property  is  impoffible  to  be  concealed,— and  the  colleftion  is  as 
cheap  as  it  is  eafy ;  and  this  fmall  merit  (of  moft  trifling  import  compared  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  evils  that  attend  them)  has  been  the  motive  for  recurring,  to  them  fo  much 
in  every  country.  Excifes  and  cuftoms  are  difBcult  and  expenfive  to  levy.  Stamps, 
hojvever,  have  great  merit;  in  the  Britifti  revenue,  1,329,905!.  is  raifed  at  the  expence 
of  5 1,691  L  Perfonal  taxes  are  cheaply  colleSed,  which  is  their  only  merit :  monopolies 
are  every  where  expenfive — ^a  fre(h  reafon  for  rejefting  them. 

5.  Difficulty  of  too  great  exienfion. — ^There  is  fome  merit  in  a  tax  refiifying  its  own 
excefs,  which  is  the  cafe  with  thofe  on  confumption';  for  if  they  be  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, they  fall  oflF  in  their  produce,  by  encouraging  fmuggling  and  fraud.  But  thofe 
on  property  cannot  be  evaded,  and  therefore  may  be  extended  to  a  moft  oppreffive  and 
ruinous  excefs.  The  general  corrollary  to  be  drawn  on  this  fubjecl  is  this — that  the  beft 
taxes  are  thofe  on  confumption ;  and  the  worlt  thofe  on  property. 

On  the  Propofition  of  the  CEconomi/ies  for  an  Un:on  of  all  Taxes  on  Land^ 

If  the  preceding  ideas  have  any  thing  of  truth  in  them,  this  fyftem  muft  be  grofsly 
falfe  and  mifchievous.  I  know  not  whether  Mr.  Locke  were  the  original  farther  of  the 
dodrine,  that  all  taxes,  laid  in  any  manner  whatfoever,  fall  ultimately  on  land;  but  who- 
ever ftarted  or  fupported  it,  contributed  towards  the  eftabliftiment  of  one  of  the  moft 
dangerous  abfurdities  that  ever  difgraced  common  fenfe.  To  enter^  largely  into  a  refu- 
tation of  the  maxim  would  be  ufeltfs,  as  Sir  Jaijies  Stuart  in  his  "  Principles  of  Political 
CEconomy*',  has,  with  great  force  of  reafoning,  laid  it  in  the  duft.  It  was  upon  this  falfe 
and  vicious  theory  that  the  (Bconomifles  propofed  to  abforb  all  the  imports  of  France  in 
a  fingle  land-tax.  Grant  the  erroneous  datum,  that  every  tax  whatever,  on  confump- 
tion or  otherwife,  isreally'borneby  the  land,  and  their  conclufion  is  juft,  that  it  would 
be  belter  and  cheaper  to  lay  on  the  impofition  direQIy,  in  the  firft  inftance,  than  indi- 
Tcftly  an4  circuitoufly  :  but  the  original  idea  being  abfolutely  miftaken,  the  conclufion 
falls  of  courfe.  "  Mais  que  pritendez  vous  done  obtenir par  cette  regie  fi  menagante^Ji 
difpendieufe ?  De  P argent.  Etfurquoi  prenezvous  cet  argent?  Sur  des  produdions. 
Et  d^oii  vienneht  ces  pr§du{lions  ?  De  la  terre.  Allez  done  plutot  puifer  a  la  four ce^  ?5f 
demanded  un  partage  rigulier^fxe  Iff  proportionnel  du  produit  net  du  territoire  *.**  What 
a  feiiesof  grofe  errors  is  found  in  this  ihort  paflage ;  almoft  as  many  as  there  are  word?. 
The  contrary  is  the  faft  ;  for  thefe  taxes  are  not  raifed  on  produftions  ;  and  thefe  ob- 
jefls  do  not  arife  from  the  land  ;  and  by  laying  land-taxes  you  do  not  dig  at  the  fource, 
unlefs  you  could  impofe  land-taxes  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  your  own..    \Vh9t 

•  Li  TrinCi  torn  i.  p.  323^ 
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trifling  IS  it  to  repeat,  again  and  again,  the  fame  jargon  of  ideas,  without  faying  one  word 
of  the  powerful  refutation  which  the  above-noted  Briti(h  writer  has  poured  on  the 
whole  fyftem  ?  I-ct  the.National  Affembly  lay  twenty-feven  vingtiemes  in  a  varying  land- 
tax,  and  then  let  the  ruined  kingdom  come  to  thefe  vifionaries  for  the  balm  of  their 
nomyelle  fcienc^^  their^  fhyjiocratiej  and  their  tableau  (sconomique  !  The  Noblefle  of  Gui« 
enne  give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  an  impoft  en  nature  Jur  les  fruits^  that  is  te  fay,  a 
tythe  is  the  beft  tax  *.  The  clei^y  of  Chalons  alk  the  fame  thing,  and  that  it  may  ab- 
forb  all  others  t ;  but  the  nobility  of  the  fame  place  declare  exprefsly  againft  it  }.  The 
Abbe  Raynal,  with  all  his  ingenuitty,  falls  into  the  common  error  §,  and  calls  a  cadaftre 
une  belle  hj/iitution.  Monf.  de  Mirabeau  |t  has  entered  at  large  into  a  defence  of  this 
fyftem,  by  ihewing  that  (here  are  great  inconveniencies  in  taxes  on  confumption  ;  this 
every  one  rnuft  grant :  1  know  of  but  two  taxes  that  are  free  from  inconveniencies,  the 
poft  office  and  turnpikes ;  all  others  abound  with  them ;  but  to  dwell  on  the  inconve- 
'  ntencies  of  excifes,  without  Ihewing  that  they  exceed  thofe  of  land-taxes,  is  abfurd :  you 
had  in  France  taxes  on  confumptiofi  to  the  amount  of  560,000,000;  wehavethem  inEng* 
land  to  a  greater  amount ;  the  only  queftion  really  to  the  purpofe  is  this ;  Can  you  bear 
an  additional  land-tax  to  that  amount,  in  confequence  of  the  benefit  that  would  refult 
from  taking  off  the  taxes  on  confumption  ?  Monf.  Necker  has  anfwered  this  queftion, 
with  relation  to  Trance,  in  a  manner  that  ought  to  (hut  the  mouths  of  the  aconomijles 
for  ever ;  and  In  England  there  can  be  but  one  opinion :  we  are  able  to  bear  the  taxes 
as  they  are  laid  at  prefent ;  but  if  ihey  were  all  abforbed  on  land,  agriculture  would  re- 
ceive at  one  ftroke  its  mortal  wound,  and  the  nation  would  fmk  into  utter^uin.  We 
know,  from  experience,  that  the  landed  intereft  cannot  poffibly  draw  back  their  taxes ; 
this  truth,  founded  on  incontrovertible  fafts,  isdecifive  ;  and  if  they  cannot  draw  them 
back,  how  is  the  rental  of  twenty  millions  to  bear  land-taxes  to  the  amount  of  feventeen 
millions  ?  And  of  what  account  is  the  myftical  jargon  of  a  new  dialed  f",  relying  on 
theory  alone,  when  oppofed  to  the  innumerable  fafts  which  the  prefent  ftate  of  every 
country  in  Europe  exhibits  ?  This  circumftance  of  drawing  back  a  tax,  which,  with  all 
well  imagined  duties  on  confumption,  is  univerfally  effefted,  but  is  abfolutely  impradi- 
cable  with  land-taxes,  is  the  great  hinge  on  which  this  inquiry  really  turns.  When 
Monf.  Necker  fhews,  that  if  the  oeconomical  ideas  were  realized,  there  muft  be  twen- 
ty EIGHT  viNGTiEMES  raifed  in  France ;  and  when  it  is  confidered,  that  in  England 
the  rental  of  the  kingdom  is  but  a  fifth  **  more  than  the  taxes  of  it,  we  poffefs  in  both 
cafes  the  cleareft  and  moft  explicit  proofs  that  there  would  be  an  utter  impoffibility  to 
commute  the  prefent  taxes  in  either  country,  unlefs  it  were  at  the  fame  time  proved,  that 
landlords  could,  in  the  price  of  their  produdts,  draw  back  fome  enormous  taxes,  the 
mere  advance  of  which  would  bfe  an  intolerable  burthen.  But  as  it  is  manifeft,  from 
fadts  equally  explicit,  that  no  land  tax  can  be  drawn  back;  that  the  produd  ef  land 
taxed  at  4s.  in  the  pound  fells  precifely  at  the  fame  price  as  that  of  land  taxed  at  no 
more  than  4d. ;  and  that  prices  never  vary  in  the  leaft  in  England  from  the  land-tax 
being  at  is.  or  4s.  in'  the  pound  ;  nor  in  France  when  land  pays  one  or  three  ving- 
tiem^s  ;  when  we  are  in  poffeffion,  I  fay,  of  fads  fo  decifive,  there  it  the  cleareft  ground 
to  conclude^  that  the  idea  is  vifionary  \  that  fuch  an  extenfion  of  land-taxes  is  utterly 

*  Cahur  Je lu  Nothje  de  Gutenne,  p  20.  +  Cahitrjiu  Clerge  de  Chalontfur  Marne,  p.  1 1, 

%  Cahiery  p    1 1.  f  ktalf.  des  Europ.  410.  torn.  iv.  p,  640. 

Jl  Dela  Mon.VrvJf.Xovti  iv.  p.  53. 

f  The  wnt'ings  of  the  occofnomilles  fcrittl  in  un  certo  dia^etlo  mlfitco,     Imfc,^ fccondo  t'ordme  delta  natvra. 

.  j2mo.  17»-P-  15* 

»♦  Incluciiig  poor  rates  and  lythca,  taxes  exceed  the  rental.  ^ 
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impradicable ;  and  that  every  attempt  towards  the  execution  of  thefe  plans  muft  be 
immediately  pernicious  to  agriculture,  and  ultimately  rukious.  to  every  intereft  in  the 
ftate. 

Relative  to  the  utter  impoffibility  of  extending  land-taxes  in  England  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  to  include  all  others,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  refer  to  an  inftance  of  our  taxation 
mofl  correftly  given,  I  haveinferted  in  the  "Annals  of  Agriculturef,"  No.  86,  ^n  ac- 
count of  all  I  he  taxes  I  p:iy  for  my  eftate  in  Suffolk  ;  and  in  that  account  it  appears,  that 
the  track  of  land  which  pays  me  net  229I.  12s.  yd.  pays  to  the  burthens  of  the  public 
219I.  1 8s.  5d.  Dedudting  from  fifteen  millions  and  a  half  (the  net  revenue  of  Great 
Britain)  thofe  taxes  which  enter  into  that  fum  of  219L  18s.  jd.  there  remains  ten  mil* 
lions  and  a  half;  and  as  ihe  prefent  land-tax,  at  two  millions,  burthens  me  40I.  a  year, 
an  additional  one  of  ten  millions  and  a  half  would  confequently  lay  the  further  burthen  of 
five  and  a  half  times  as  much,  or  220I. ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  would  leave  me  the  net  receipt 
"  of  9I.  for  the  whole  clear  income  of  my  eftate !  Perhaps  the  o^conomijies  never  received, 
direftly  from  fafts,  fo  convincing  a  proof  as  this  inftance  offers,  of  the  utter  impraSxca- 
bility  of  their  prepofterous  fchemes.  Yet  thefe  are  the  principles,  forry  I  am  to  remark, 
that  feem  at  prefent  to  govern  the  National  Affembly  in  matters  of  finance.  To  their, 
honour,  however, — greatly  to  their  honour — they  do  not  feem  inclined  to  go  all  the 
lengths  which  fome  of  their  members  wifli  for :  ^^puifque  Pinteret  bien  entendu  de  ces  trois 
grandes  fources  de  la  profperite  des  nations^  appttyc  des  noms  impofans  de  Quefnay^  de  Tur* 
got^  de  Gournay^  de  Mirabeau  le  pere^  de  la  Riviere^  de  Condorcet  de  Sfhmidt^  £5*  de  Lep^ 
paid,  isf  dcveloppe  de  nouveau  dans  ces  derniers  momens  avec  une  hgtqueji  vigoureufe par  M* 
Farcet  rCa  pas  encore  perfuade  cette  arbitraire  inconfequente  W  defpotique  reine  du  nionde 

u*on  appelle  Papinion  *."    One  cannot  but  fmile  at  the  figure  the  great  Leopold  makes  ; 

,e  is  put  in  the  rear,  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  he  never  realized,  in  any* one  inftance,  the  land- 
tax  of  the  aconomijiesj  much  to  his  credit. 

The  mifchievous,  and  indeed  infamous  abufes  in  the  coUedion  of*  the  gabelles^  droits 
ffaides^  and  droits  de  iraites,  &c.  have  certainly  been  in  a  great  meafure  the  origin  of 
that  prejudice,  fo  general  in  France  againft  taxes  on  confumption  :  the  cruelties  praftifed 
in  the  colleftion,  have  been  falfely  fuppofed  to  flow,  of  neceflity,  from  the  nature  of  the 
taxes ;  but  we  know  from  long  experience,  the  contrary  in  England ;  and  that  excifes, 
to  a  vaft  amount,  may  be  raifed  without  any  fuch  cruelties,  as  have  been  commonly 
pradlifed  by  the  old  government  in  France.  I  am  very  far  from  contending  that  thefe 
taxes  in  England  are  free  from  abufes ;  and  I  am  fenfible,  that  there  are  cafes  in  which 
the  dealers  in  excifed  commodities  feel  themfelves  hardly  dealt  by  ;  and  that  liberty  is 
attacked  in  their  operation :  but  every  one  muft  alfo  be  fenfible,  that  land-taxes  are  not 
free  from  objeftions  equally  ftrong.  When  the  colleftor  deniands  fums  that  are  out  of 
the  power  of  the  individual  to  pay,  and  feizes,  by  diftrefs,  the  goods  and  chattels,  to  fell 
them,  perhaps,  for  half  their  value ;- when  we  fee  the  people  ftopping  up  their  win- 
dows, denying  themfelves  the  enjoyment  even  of  light  itfelf,  and  fubmitting  to  live  in 
dampnefs  and  in  darknefs  rather  than  pay  a  cruel  tax  on  the  property  of  houfes ;  when 
fuch  hardfhips  occur,*  it  furely  will  not  be  thought,  that  it  is  duties  on  confumption 
only,  that  open  to  fuch  abufes ;  every  fort  of  tax,  except  the  poft-office,  is  a  heavy  evil, 
and  the  only  enquiry  is,  of  To  many  evils,  which  is  leaft  ? 

The  fmallnefs  of  the  properties  in  land,  is  another  infuperabie  objection  to  land- 
taxes  in  France :  if  fairly  laid  to  the  real  value,  on  the  pofleffion  of  a  few  acres,  they 
become  the  fource  of  great  mifery ;  the  man  whofe  land  gives  him  barely  the  necefla- 

*  Di  quelquei  ameUorations  dans  la  perception  de  Pimpitf  par  M.  Dupont,  p.  7* 
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ries  of  life,  has  hothihg  to  fpare  for  direS  taxes  ;  he  muft  depend  for  paying  them  on 
fome  other  emplo;f«nent,  at  befl  precarious,  in  a  kingdom  where  population  goes  fo 
much, beyond^ employment,  and  where  num1>ers  ftarve  from  inability  of  maintenance* 
If,  toavoid  thefe  eviJg^  exemptions  from  the  tax  are  given  them,  thefe  fmall  properties, 
the  pafrfent-and  origin,  at  belt,  of  fuch  muhiph'ed  dillrefs^  receive  a  direft  encourage- 
ment^ than  which  a  more  cruel  policy  could  not  be  embraced.     The  only  mealure  that 
wouM  remedy  both  evils,  is  to  prohibit  the  divifion  of  landed  property  into  portions, 
below  the  ability  of  paying  duties;    or  elfe  to  rejeft  land-taxes  altogether      A  grofs 
evil  of  thefe  direfl:  imports  is,  that  of  moneyed  men.  or  capiialijis^  efcaping  all  taxation: 
none  but  duties- on  conifiimptiofu  affefl:  them.      In  countries  where  land  taxes  abound, 
thefe  men  will  never  become  proprietors,  for  the  fimpleft  reafon,  becaufe  thefe  taxes 
reduce  the  profit  of  pofleffing  land  below  the  profit  of  other  inveftments.      They  live 
upon  the intereft  of  money  in  the  public  funds;  and  the  cleareft  principles  of  juftice, 
call  for  a  fyftem  of  taxation  that  fhall  bring  thefe  men  within  its  fphere ;  this  is  only  to 
be  done  by  taxes  on  confumption ;  by  excifes,  cuftoms,  ftamps,  entrees^  he. ;  and  is  a 
powerful  reafon  for  multiplying  fuch  taxes,  inftead  of  thofe  on  land.     Under  the  regi- 
men of  land-taxes,  all  foreigners  refiding  in  a-kingdom  abfolutely  efcape  taxation ;  but 
with'  duti^  on  confumption  they  are  made  to  contribute  equally  with  the  natives;    i]i 
fuch  a  kingdom  as  Frahcef,  which  always  did,  and  ever  will,  attract  many  ftrangers, 
this  is  an-objedl  of'fome  confequence.      But,  perhaps,  the  greateft  objedion  to  taxes 
upon  land  is,  their  preventing  all  improvements  in  agriculture,  if  they  are  equal;  and, 
if  unequal,  carrying  with  them  the  greatert  principle  of  injuftice,  by  being  defedive  in 
the^firft  requifite  of  qH  taxation.     The  greateft  friend  to  this  fpecies  of  impofition,  ac- 
knowledges the  neceffity  of  bting- equal.'     It  is  this  that  induces  the  Abbe  Raynal  to 
call'  a  icada/ir^ii  une  belfe  inftitution\  and'  a  lafe  U'rtter  declares,  //  if  efi point  de  Pays  ou  il 
nefoit  neceffaire  d^mventorier  tout  le  territoire  ddtis  le  plus  grand  detail  denregi/irer  chaque 
portion^  d*en  connoftre  les  mutations  d*en  evaluer  le  revenu  ^  ouji  J^on  dejire  deperpeiuer 
rimpojition  egale  ^  proporiionelle.  il  ne  foif  indifpenfahle  de  fuivre  la  progrejfion  du  reve^ 
flue  *  ; — and  this  method  he  explains  aiterwards,  by  afferting  the  abfolute  neceffity  of 
having  a  new  valuation  every  nine  years  ;  and  he  finds  fault  t  with  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia* j  cddajlre  becaufe  the  valuation  has  never  been  renewed.     Another  of  thefe  poli- 
ticians obferves,  that  the  excellency  of  a  tythe,  as  a  mode  of  taxation,  is,  that^if  im- 
provements are  extended^  or  lands  cultivated  with  more  care,  the  revenue  of  the  (late 
increafes  with  it  J.     In  the  fame  fpirit,  many  of  the  tahiers  demanded  the  fuppreffion  of 
all  duties  on  cohfuraption  §. — I  could  muhiply  fuch  fentiments  almoft  to  fill  a  volume^ 
if  I  were  to  go  back  to  confult  the  deluge  of  writings  which  infefted-  France  five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  but  I  quote  only  fome  living  authors,  who  hold  thefe  pernicious  doc- 
trines at  prefent,  and  whofe  writings  are  received  With  fubmiffion  by  the  National  Aftepi'* 
blyj  adopted,  and  in  part  carried  into  execution. 

Thus  would  thefe  writers  rejefl:  the  only  advantage  found  in  the  land-taxes  of  Milan> 
Piedmont,  and  England,  that  of  permanence:  they  caU  for  valuations  of  every  im-*  " 
provement  the  moment  it  is  effefted  in  order  to  tax  it,  to  what  amount  ?  To  that  of 
abforbing  all  the  imports  of  a  modem  ftat^,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-feven  vingtiemes 
in  France ;  and  to  that  of  a  rental  of  twenty  millions  paying  feventeen  in  England  I 
To  reafon  upon  fuch  extravagance  would  be  an  idle  wafte  of  time ;  but  I  ftiall  not  dif- 

•  LeTroni  Ad  Prav   torn.  i.  prcf.  xiV.  -^  Ibid,  p.  235* 

X  Plan  d' Admin,  des  FtnameSi  par  M.  Malport  ^  1787.  p.  34. 

§  Nobhjfe  de  Lyoni  p.,  16.        Bugey,  p.  28.,      Troyes  Tiers  Etat^  art.  13.       Etampis^  art.  3^.       Nmei, 
p^  44.     There  is  not  a  tax  exifting  in  France,  which  is  not  demanded  in  fome  cahier  to  be  fupprclTed. 
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nufs  the  fubjeft  without  remarking,  that  if  the  National  Aflfembly  adofits  the  tax  recom^ 
mended  by  their  committee,  of  three  hundred  millions,  and  fiiould,  upon  thefe  princU 
pies,  make  it  a  variable  one,  though  never  rifing  in  its  amount  above.that  ijum,  the 
mere  mutation  of  eafing  a  wretched,  poor,  ilovenly  farmer,  and  loading  proportionally 
an  improving  one,  will  abfolutely  prohibit  all  ameliorations  of  the  national  agriculture : 
and  if  they  (hall  draw  thefe  variations  to  the  profit  of  the  ftate,  by  increafing  the  total 
fum  proportion  ably  to  fuch  improvements,  they  will  ftill- prevent  them,  as  no  man 
v/}ll  inveft  his  capital  in  any  indudrious  employment  in  which  the  Aate  taxes  his 
profits. 

Duties  on  confumption  do  not  affeft  the  induftrious,  they  fall  principally  on  the  idle 
confumer,  where  they  ought  to  fall,  and  confequently  manufadurers  and  merchants,  as 
we  have  ample  experience  in  England,  are  not  deterred  from  invefting  their  capitals  in 
employments  fubjefted  to  thofe  taxes,  for  their  profits  abfolutely  efcape  the  tax,  till  by 
a  voluntary  confumption  they  clafs  themfelves  (in  fpending  thofe  profits),  among  the 
pon-induftrious ;  then  they  not  only  advance  the  tax,  but  really  pay  it,  as  it  is  right 
they  (hould  ;  but  with  land  taxes  the  cafe  is  totally  different,  becaufe  they  cannot  be 
drawn  back  ;  an  induftrious  manufadlurer  calculates  the  profits  his  capital  will  yield 
him  urtder  the  preffure  of  taxc^  on  confumption  ;  he  eftimates  the  advance  only  of  the 
tax,  charging  upon  his  goods  the  intereft  of  that  advance,  and  thus  the  tax  is  to  him 
merely  inconvenience  in  requiring  a  larger  capital ;  but  an  induftrious  farmer,  calcu* 
latlng  in  like  manner,  the  profit  of  his  capital  inverted  under  the  preffure  of  land-tasces, 
.  finds,  io  a  moment,  that  with  him  it  is  not  merely  advancing  the  tax,  but  adually  pay 
ing  and  bearing  it ;  it  comes  then  immediately  upon  him  as  a  deduction  from  his  profit ; 
and  if  it  is  proportional  and  equal,  not  a  ftiilling  of  that  profit  efcapes.  What  is  the 
fdf-evident  confequence  ?  Moft  clearly  that  he  will  not  make  fuch  an  inveftment  but 
turn  his  money  to  other  employments  that  wili  pay  him  better :  and  can  it  be  neceffary 
at  this  time  of  day,  to  point  out  the  n>ifchief  of  turning  capitals  from  agriculture  to 
any  other  epiployment ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  preventing  their  bang  invefted 
in  it  ? 

As  I  have  mentioned  feveral  writers  in  favour  of  land-taxes,  in  terms  of  that  con- 
demnation, abfolutely  neceffary  by  a  friend  of  agriculture,  it  is  no  more  than  juftice  to 
obferve,  that  France  contains  fome  others,  whofe  writings  are  free  from  this  great  ob- 
jection. Monf.  Necker,'in  his  treatife  on  the  adminiftration  of  the  finances,  gives  the 
preference  to  taxes  on  confumption,  and  fliews  the  utter  impoffibility  of  a  land  tax  ab- 
forbing  all  others.  The  Marquis  de  Caffaux*  alfo  has  attempted,  with  much  force  of 
reafon  to  prove,  that  the  land-taxes  of  France  and  England  ought  io  be  converted  into 
dnties  on  confumption.  And  fome  of  the  beft  writers  of  that  vaft  colleQion,  in  which 
the  phyfiocratical  fcience  originated,  are  of  the  fame  opinion.  Proportional  impofts, 
on  the  confumption  of  commodities  are  the  moft  jufty  the  moft  produhivCy  and  the  leaft 
burthenfome  to  a  people ^  becaiife  paid  daily  and  imperceptibly  \.  And  the  nobility  of 
Quercy  have,  in  their  cahier^  a  paftage  which  does  honour  to  their-  good  fenfe  :  Con- 
fiderant  que  timpit  indirect  a  P inappreciable  avantage  d^une  perception  imperceptible  £5f 
fpontanie :  que  le  contribuable  ne  la  paye  qu*  au  moment  ou  il  en  a  les  tnoyens:  quUlfrappe 
fur  les  capitali/ies  dont  le  genre  de  fortune  ecbappe  a  toute  autre  impdt  rque  la  meafure  des 
confumnuitions  it  ant  en  general  cclle  des  richeffes  il  atteint  par  fa  nature  h  unejufteffede  re* 
partition  d'ont  PimpCt  dired  n^eft  pas  fuceptible  {. — I'hefe  are  fterling  and  wife  principles, 
in  few  words,  developed  in  the  molt  ftriking  features.    - 

•  Mccbanifnu  dtt  Soctetki,  8to,  1785  p.  222.  f  Encydopedie,  folio,  torn.  viii.  p.  603.  %  Page  6. 
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Of  Simplicity  in  Tascaiion. 

So  many  of  the  cahiers  of  France  unite,  with  the  mconojnijics^  in  calling  for  the  utmofl 
fimplicity  in  taxation,  by  means  of  one  only  and  uniform  proportional  impoil  on  land, 
that  it  merits  a  ftiort  inquiry,  how  far  this  theory  of  fimplicity  is,  in  itfelf,  deferving  of 
the  ideas  entertained  of  it.  There,  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  a  cheap  collec- 
tion attending  this  or  any  plan  of  fimplicity  ;  but  there  are  reafons  for  thinking  that 
this  benefit,  would  be  purchafed  at  an  expence  a  thoufand  times  greater  than  it  is  worth. 

I  do  not  love,  recurring  to,  or  depending  altogether  on  reafoning,  when  fads  are  at 
hand  on  which  we  can  build  our  conclufions:  the  taxes  of  England  are  infinitely  vari* 
ous ;  much  more  fo  than  in  France,  efpecially  in  the  articles  of  excifes  and  ftamps  j  our 
taxes  are  alfo  very  great ;  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  much  more 
than  double  thofe  of  France ;  yet,  with  this  vaft  burthen,  they  are  borne  by  the  people 
with  much  moreeafe  than  the  French  nation  bears  lefs  than  the  half.  This  is  to  be  at- 
tributed not  to  one  caufe  only,,  but  to  many )  but  amongft  thofe  caufes,  I  believe,  will 
be  found  this  great  variety  of  points  on  which  they  bear.  The  mere  circumftance  of 
taxes  being  very  numerous,  in  order  to  raife  a  given  fum,  is  a  confiderable  ftep  towards 
equality  in  the  burthen  falling  on  the  people ;  If  I  was  to  define  a  good  fyftem  of  taxa« 
tion,  it  fhould  be  that  of  bearing  lightly  on  an  infinite  number  of  points^  heavily  on  none.  In 
other  words,  that  fimplicity  in  taxation  is  the  greateft  additional  weight  that  can  be 
given  to  taxes,  and  ought,  in  every  country,  to  be  mod  feduloufly  avoided. — By  a  fyf- 
tern  of  fimplicity  in  taxation,  let  it  be  exerted  in  whatever  method,  whether  on  land,  on 
perfons,  or  on  confumption,  there  will  always  be  dafles  of  the  people  much  lighter 
tifxed  than  other  claiTes ;  and  this  inequality  will  throw  an  oppreffive  burthen  on  thofe 
who  are  moft,expofed  to  the  operation  of  whatever  tax  is  chofen.  No  one  is  a  greater 
enemy  than  I  am  to  land-taxes ;  but  fuch  is  the  advantage  of  an  extremely  various  fyf-^ 
.  tem,  that  I  would  not  contend  for  taking  them  entirely  off  in  any  country.  A  land- 
tax  of  6d.  gd.  or  perhaps  is.  in  the  pound,  but  permanent,  would  be  fo  light  a  burthen^ 
that  it  might  be  borne,  without  the  mifchief  of  impeding  agriculture.  Taxes  on  win- 
dows are  amongft  the  v^sry  word  that  can  be  laid ;  but  as  far  as  3d.  each,  might  not  be 
liable  to  much  objedjon.  Unfortunately  for  France,  the  favourite  idea  there  is  the  very 
contrary  one — that  of  fimplicity.  It  would  have  been  wife  not  abfolutely  to  fupprefe 
any  one  of  xheir  taxes,  not  even  the  gabclle  itfelf :  removing  the  abufes  that  flow  from 
farming  a  revenue,  introducing  into  the  receipt  the  mildnefs  of  a  free  government,,  and 
changing  entirely  the  mode  of  colleftion,  would  have  removed  the  chief  obj[edioBs  to- 
ihofe  taxes  which  have  been  abolifhed,  and  have  faved  the  enormous  evil,  now  neceflary, 
of  loading  land.  This  fubjed  is  a  fruitful  one,  worthy  the  attention  of  able  pens  ex- 
prefsly  employed  on  it,  the  rapid  (ketches  which  can  alone  be  given  by  a  traveller  wili 
jiUorw  of  mere  hints. 

Chap.  XXL— 0«  the  Revolution  of  France- 

THE  grofs  infamy  which  attended  lettres  de  cachet  and  the  Baftile,  during  the  whoFe 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  made  them  efteemed  in  England,  by  people  not  well-  informed,,  as: 
the  moft  prominent  features  of  the  defpotifm  of  France.  They  were  certainly  carried  ta 
an  excefs  hardly  credible  ;  to  the  length  of  being  fold  with  blanks,,  to  Be  filled  up  with 
names  at  the  pleafure  of  the  purchafer ;  who  was  thus  able,^  in  the  gratification  oi  pri. 
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vate  revenge,  to  tear  a  man  from  the  bofom  of  his  family,  and  bury  him  in  a  dungeon, 
where  he  would  exift  forgotten,  and  die  unknown  *  ! — But  fuch  excefles  could  not  be 
common  m  any  country  ;  and  they  werfe  reduced, ailmoft  to  nothing  from  the  acceffioa 
of  the  prefent  King.  The  great  mafs  of  the  people,  by  which  I  mean  the  lower  and 
middle  ranks,  could  fuflFer  very  little  from  fuch  'Engines,'  and  sis  few  of  them  are  objefts 
of  j  :aloury,  had  there  been  nothing  elfe  to  complain  of,  it  is  not  probslble  they  would 
ever  have  been  brought  to  take  arms.  The  abufes  attending  the  levy  of  taxes  were 
heavy  and  univerfai.  The  kingdom  was  parcelled  into  generalities,  with' an  intendant 
at  the  head  of  each,  into  whofe  hands  the  whole  power  of  tfee  crown  was- delegated  for 
every  thing  except  the  military  authority  ;  but  particularly  for  all  afiairsf  df  finance.^ — 
The  generalities  were  fubdivided  into  eleftrons,  at  the  head  of  which*  was  ^fub-ddegui^ 
appointed  by  the  intendant.  .  The  rolls  of  the  iaille^  capitation^  n>ingtiemes^  and  other 
taxes,  were  diftributed  among  diftrifts,' parifhes,  and  individuals,  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
intendant,  who  could  exempt,  change,  add,  or  diminifli  at  pleafure. .  Such  an  enormous 
power,  conftantly  afting,  and  from  which  no  maA  was  free,  muft^  in  the  natun?  of 
things,  degenerate  in  many  cafes,  into  abfolute  tyranny.  It  muft  be  obvious,' that  the 
friends,  acquaintances,  and  dependents  of  the  intendant,  and  of  all  Yih/ub-deleguSs^  and 
the  friends  of  thefe  friends,  to  a  long  chain  of  dependence,  might  be  favoured  in  taxa- 
tion at  the  expence  of  their  miferable  neighbours ;  and  that  noblemen,  in  fevour  at 
court,  to  whofe  proteftion  the  intendant  himfelf  wbuld  naturally  look  up,  could  find 
little  difficulty  in  throwing  much  of  the  weight  of  their  taxes  bn  others,  without  a  fimi- 
lar  fupport.  Ihftances,  and  even  grofe  brtes,  have  been  reported  to  me  in  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  that  mademe  fhudder  at  the  oppreffion  to^  which  numbers  hiilflrhave 
been  condemned,  by  the  undue  favours  granted  to  fuch  crooked  influence.  But,  with- 
out recurring  to  fuch  cafes,  what  mull  have  been  the  ftate  of  the  poor  people  paying 
heavy  taxes,  from  which  the  nobility  and  clergy  were  exempted  ?  A  cruel  aggravation 
of  their  mifery,  to  fee  (hofe  who  could  beft  afford  to  pay,  exempted  'becaufe  able  !— 
The  inrollments  for  the  militia,  which  the  cabiers  call  an  injujliee  wilhdut  wample  t, 
were  another  dreadful  fcourge  on  the  peafantry ;  and,  as  married  men  were  exempted 
from  it,  occafioned  in  fome*degree  that  mifchievous  population,  which  brought  beings 
into  the  world,  in  order  for  litte  elfe  than  to 'be  ftarved.  The  torvees^  or  police  of  the 
roads,  were  annually  the  ruin  of  many  hundreds  of  farmers  J  more  than  three  hundred 
were  reduced  to  beggary  in  filling  up  one  vale  in  Loralnc  :  all  thefe  oppreffions  fell  oa 

•  i 

*  An  anecdote,  which  I  have  from  an  authority  to  be  depended  on,  will  explain  the  profligacy  of  go- 
yernmeat,  in  refpedl  to  thefe  arbitrary  imprironments.  Lord  Albevmark,  when  ambaf&dor  in  France, 
about  the  year  17939  negotiating  the  fixing  of  the  limits  of  the  American  colonies,  which;  three  years  after, 
produced  the  war,'  calling  one  day  on  the  miniftcr  for  foreign  affairsr  wa*  introduced  for  a  few  minutes, 
into  his  cabinet,  while  he  finlftied  a  fhort  converfation  in  the  apartment  in 'which  he  ufually  received  thofc 
who  conferred  with  him.  As  his  lordfhtp  walked  backwards  and  forwai-ds,  in  a  very  fmall  room  (a  French 
cabinet  is  never  a  large  one),  he  could  not  help  feeing  a  paper  lying  on  the  table,  written  in  a  large  l^jblc 
hand,  and  containing  a  lift  of  the  prifoners  in  the  Baftile,  in  which  the  firft  name  was  Gordon..  \y!bea  the 
minifter  entered.  Lord  Albermarle  apologized  for  his  involuntary  remarking  the  paper ;  the  other  replied 
that  it  was  not  of  the  Icaft  confequence,  for  they  made  no  fecret  of  the  names.  Lord  A.  then  faid,  that 
he  had  feen  the  name  of  Gordon  firft  in  the  lid,  and  he  begged  to  know,  as  in  all  probability  the  perfon  of 
this  name  was  a  Britifh  fubjed,  on  what  account  he  had  been  put  into  the  BAftile.  The  mmifler  told  him 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  but  would  make  the  propci  inquiries.  The  next  time  he  faw  Lord 
Albermarle,  he  informed  him,  that,  on  inquiring  into  the  cafe  of  Gordon,  he  could  find  no  perfon  who 
could  give  theleaft  information;  on  which  he  had  had  Gordon  himfelf  interrogated^  who  folemnly  affirmed, 
that  he  had  not  the  fmalleft  knowledge,  or  even  fufpicion,  of  the  caufe  of  his  imprrfonment,  but  that  he 
had  been  confined  thirty  years ;  however,  added  the  minifter,  I  ordered  hioi  to  be  immediately  releafed, 
sind  he  is  now  at  large.     Such  a  cafe  wants  no  comment. 

f  Nob.  Briey^  p.  6.  &c.  &c. 
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the  tiers  eiat  only ;  the  nobility  and  clergy  having  been  equally  exempted  from  failles^ 
militia,  and  corvees.  The  penal  code  of'  finance  makes  one  fhudder  at  the  horrors  of 
punifhment  inadequate  to  the  crime  *•  A  few  features  will  fufEcienily  characterize 
the  old  government  of  France : 

I.  Smugglers  of  fait,  armed  and  aflembled  to  the  number  of  five,  in  Provence,  a^?ie 
tf  500  livres  and  nine  year  ^  galUes  ;  in  all  the  reft  of  the  kins;dom,  death* 
.    2   Smugglers  armed,  aflembled,  but  in  number  under  five,  a  fine  of  300  livres  and 
three  years  gaUies.     Second  offence,  death. 

3.  Smugglers,  without  arms,  but  with  horfes,  carts,  or  boats,  a  fine  of  ^00  livres,  if 
not  p  id  three  years  galUes.  Second  offence,  400  livres  and  nine  years  galUes. — In  Dau- 
phine,  fecond  offence,  galliesfor  life.     In  Provencey  five  years  galUes. 

4*  Smugglers,  who  carry  the  fait  on  their  backs,  and  without  arms,  a  fine  of  200 
}ayTesand^  ifnotpaid^  are  flogged  and  branded.  Second  offence,  afine  of  ^^o  livres  and 
fix  years  gallies. 

5.  Women,  married  and  fingle,  fmngglers,  firft  offence  a  fine  of  loo  livres.  Second, 
500  livres.  Thirds  flogged^  atuibani/hed  the  kingdom  for  life,  ttufhands  refponfible  both 
infine  and  body. 

0.  Children  fmugglers,  the  fame  as  women.— K//A^rj  and  mothers  refponfible  ;  and 
for  defeil  of  payment  flogged. 

7»  Nobles,  if  fmugglers,  deprived  of  their  nobility;  and  their  houfes  razed  to  the  grounds 

9.  Any  perfons  in  employmems,  (I  fuppofe  employed  in  the  falt-works  or  the  re- 
venue,) u  Imugglers,  death.  And  fuch  as  afCft  in  the  theft  of  lalt  in  the  tranlport, 
banged. 

9,  Soldiers  fmnggling  with  arms,  are  hanged  ;  without  arms,  gallies  for  life. 

10.  Buying  fmuggled  fait  to  refel  it,  the  fame  punifhment  asforfmuggling. 

1  !•  Perfons  in  the  fait  employments,  empowered  if  two^  or  one  with  two  witnefses^  t$ 
fnter  and  examine  hotsfei  even  of  the  privileged  orders. 

'  1 3.  All  families,  and  perfona  liable  to  the  tailley  in  the  provinces  of  the  Grandes 
Gabetles  inrolled,  smd  their  confumption  of  fait  for  the  pot  and  faliere  (that  is  the 
daily  confumption,  exclufive  of  faking  meat,  &c.  &c.)  eitimated  at  ylb.  a  head  per 
annum,  which  quantity  they  are  forced  to  buy  whether  they  want  it  or  not,  under  the 
pain  of  various^  fines  according  to  the  cafe. 

The  Capitaineries  were  a  dreadful  fcourge  on  all  the  occupiers  of  land.  By  this  term 
18  to  be  underfiood  the  paramountihip  of  certain  diftrids,  granted  by  the  king  to  princes 
of  the  bloody  by  which  they  were  put  in  poffeffion  of  the  property  of  all  game,  evei^  on 
fauids  not  belonging  to  them ;  and,  what  is  very  Angular,  oh  manors  granted  long  be* 
fiore  to  individuals ;  fothat  theerecting  of  avdiftriA  into  z^capitainerie^,  was  an  annihila- 
tioa  of  ;dl  manerial  rights  to  game  witiun  it.   This  was  a  trifling  bufmefs,  in  comparifoa 

♦  It  M'caicidatexhby  a  writer  (RMthgrtim^il^Q^nJii: par  M.  le  Bar^n  da  Coriwerf^  torn.  11.  p.  187.)  very 
well  Informed  on  every  fubjedi  of  linance»  that  upon  an  average,  there  were  annually  taken  up  and  fcrnt  ro 
prifon  or  the  galHe«,  Men.  234.0.  Women,. 89^*  Children  201,  Total,  3437.  30a  oi  thcfe  to  the 
gallita  (torn.  1.  p.  i  r?.)  The  fait  com  £»ted  from  thefe  miferables  amoumed  to  12,633  quintals,  which^ 
ftt  the  otcaB  priceof  9h'vre&,  are         -  -  10  «o64liv. 

27721b.  of  falted  flefh,  at  i^  -  •  136 

X086  horfts,  at  50  livres,  -  -  54>300 

^    carts,  at  150  livres,  -    -  •  7,800 

Fints,  -  •  .  .•  5^207 

Seized  In  houfcif  •  •  •  1P9>5'0 

■I  '       I  ^ 

•  32  »»^7 
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of  other  circumftances  j  for,  in  fpeaking  o*^  the  prefei  vition  of  the  ^ame  la  thefe  capital^ 
nerJesj  it  muft  be  obfcrveJ,  that  by  game  rtiuil;  be  underftood  whole  droves  of  wild 
boars,  and  herds  of  deer  not  confined  by  any  wall  or  pale,  but  wandering  at  pleafpre 
over  the  whole  country,  to  the  deftruftion  of  crops ;  and  to  the  peopling  of  the  gallics 
by  the  wretched  peafants,  who  prefumed  to  kill  them,  in  order  to  fave  that  food  which 
was  to  fupport  thdr  helplefs  children.     The  game  in  the  capit,ainerie  of  Montceau,  in 
four  pariflies  only,  did  mifchief  to  the  Amount  of  1 84,263  livres  per  annum  *.     No 
wonder  then  that  we  fliould  find  the  people  alking,  **  Nous  demandons  a  grand  cris  la 
deJlruQion  de  capitaineries  l^  celle  de  toute  forte  de  gibier^.*'     And  what  are  we  to  think 
of  demanding  as  a  favour,  the  permiflion — *^  De  nettoyer  fes  grains  de  faucher  les  pres 
artificielsj  ^  d* en/ever  Jes  chanmes  fans  egardpour  laperdrlx  outout  autre gibier\,^*    Now  . 
an  Englifli  reader  will  fcarcely  underftand  it  without  being  told,  that  there  were  nume- 
rous edicts  for  preferving  the  game  which  prohibited  weeding  and  hoeing,  left  the 
young  partridges  Ihould  be  difturbed ;  fteeping  feed,  left  it  fhould  injure  the  game ; 
manuring  with  night  foil,  left  the  flavour  of  the  partridges  fhould  be  injured  by  feeding 
on  the  com  fo  produced ;  mowing  hay,  &c«  before  a  certain  time,  fo  late  as  to  fpoil 
many  crops ;  and  taking  away  the  ftubble,  which  would  deprive  the  birds  of  (helter. 
The  tyranny  exercifed  in  thefe  capitaineries^  which  extended  over  four  hundred  leagues 
of  country,  was  fo  great,  that  many  cahiers  demanded  the  utter  fuppreflion  of  them  §♦ 
Such  were  the  exertions  of  arbitrary  power  which  the  lower  orders  felt  directly  from 
the  royal  authority ;  but,  heavy  as  they  were,  it  is  a  queftion  whether  the  others^  fuf* 
fered  circuitoufly  through  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  were  not  yet  more  oppreflive  ? 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  complaints  made  in  the  cahiers  under  this  head.     They  ipeak 
of  the  difpenfation  of  juftice  ia.the  manerial  courts,  as  comprifing  every  fpecies  of  def* 
potifm;  the  diftrifts  indeterminate— appeals  endlefs— irreconcileable  to  liberty  and 
profperity — and  irrevocably  profcribed  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  ||— ^augmenting  liti- 
gations—favouring every  fpecies  of  chicane — ruining  the  parties— not  only  by  enormous 
expences  on  the  moft  petty  objefbs,  but  by  a  dreadful  lofs  of  time.     The  judges. com- 
monly ignorant  pretenders,  who  hold  their  courts  in  cabarets^  and  are  abfolutely  de- 
pendent on  the  feigneurs^.   Nothing  can  exceed  the  force  of  expreflion  ufed  in  painting 
the  opprefTions  of  the  feigneurs,  in  confequence  of  their  feudal  powers*     They  are 
♦*  vexations  qui  font  leplus  grand fieau  despeuple**. — Efclavage  affligeantW-'^^e  regime  def 
aflreufe  |J.— That  the  fodalite  be  for  ever  aboliflied.  The  countryman  is  tyrannically 
enflaved  by  it.     Fixed  and  heavy  rents  \  vexatious  proceiTes  to  fecure  them ;  appreci«i 
ated  unjuftly  to  augment  them :  rent^,  folidaires^  and  revencbables ;  rents,  cbeantes^ 
and  levantes  ;  fumages.    Fines  at  every  change  of  the  propertyi  in  the  dired  as  well  aa 
'£olIateral  line ;  feudal  redemption  (retraite) }  fines  on  (ale,  to  the  8th  and  even  the  6th 
penny ;  redemptions  (racbats)  injurious  in  their  origin^  and  ftill  more  fo  in  their  ezten- 
fion ;  banalite  of  the  mill  §§^  of  the  oven,  and  of  the  wine  and  cyder-prefs ;  corveis  by 
cuftom;  corvees  by  ufage  of  the  fief;  corveSs  eftabliflied  by  unjuft  decrtesj  conieh  ar- 

•  Cnhter  Ju  iters  etat  di  Maaun^  p.  49.  f  De  Montes  and  Meidan^  p.  38. 

X  Ibid:  p.  40.— Alfo,  Nob,  IS  Tier  Etat  de  Perone^  p,  42.     De  Troii  ordres  de  Montfort^  p.  28, 

J  Clergede  Provint  i^  MontereaUf  p.  %$.  —  CUrge  de  Parity  p.  zg.^Clerge  de  Mantes  ^  Meulan^  P*iS% 
46.     CUrge  de  Laon,  p.  ll.^Nob,  deNemwrs^  p.  iT.-^Nob.ae  Paris,  p.  32. — Nob.  d^Arrat^  p.  29. 

D   Penifs,  «rt.  12.  €  Nevemois^  arc.  43.  ••  7ier  Etat  de  Fannes^  p  24. 

■\\  T.  Etat  Clermont  Ferrand,  p.  S2.  XX  T*Etai  Auxerre,  art.  6. 

\  §  By  this  horrible  lav7,  the  people  arc  bound  to  grind  their  com  at  the  mill  of  the  feigoeur  only ;  to 
prefs  their  grapes  at  his  prefs  only ;  and  to  bake  their  bread  in  his  c^ven ,  by  which  means  the  bread  is  oftea 
lpoiled»  and  more  efpecially  wine,  fince  in  Champagne  thofe  grapes  which,  prefled  immediately^  would 
make  while  wine,  wiil^  by  waiting  for  the  prefs,  which  often  happens,  make  red  wineonly, 
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bitraiy,  and  even  phantaftical ;  fervitudes ;  prejtaiions^  extravagant  and  burthenfome  j 
coUeftions  by  affeffments  incoUeftible ;  aveux,  minus^  impunieffemens ;  litigations  ruinous 
and  without  end  j  the  rod  of  feigneural  finance  for  ever  fhaken  over  our  heads ;  vexa- 
tion, ruin,  outrage,  violence,  and  deftruftive  fcrvitude,  under  which  the  peafants,  al- 
moft  on  a  level  with  Polilh  flaves,  can  never  but  be  miferable,  vile,  and  oppreffed  *. 
They  demand  alfo,  that  the  ufe  of  hand-mills  be  free ;  and  hops  that  pofterity,  if  pof« 
ftble,  may  be  ignorant  that  feudal  tyranny  in  Bretagne,  armed  with  the  judicial  power, 
has  not  blulhed  even  in  thefe  times  at  breaking  hand-mills,  and  of  felling  annually  to 
the  miferable  the  faculty  of  bruifing  between  two  ftones  a  meafure  of  buck- wheat  or 
barley  t.  The  very  terms  of  thefe  complaints  are  unknown  in  England,  and  confe- 
quently  untranflateable ;  they  have  probably  arifen  long  fince  the  feudal  fyftem  ceafed 

-  in  this  kingdom.  What  are  thefe  tortures  of  the  peafantry  in  Bretagne,  which  they 
call  chevanchesj  quintaines^  foule^  faut  de  poifon^  baifer  de  mariees;,  chanfons  ;  tranfporie 
iFcBufun  charette;  Jilence  des  grenouilles \  ;  corvee  a  mifericorde ;  milods ;  hide;  coiipo^ 
nage;  cartelage;  borage;  fouage;  marechaujfee ;  ban  vin;  ban  d*aout;  troujfes;  gelinage; 
average ;  taillabilite;  vingtain  ;  Jlerlage  ;  bordelage  ;  minage  ;  ban  de  vendanges  ;  droit 
d^accapie%.  In  paffing  through  many  of  the  French  provinces,  I  was  (truck  with  the 
various  and  heavy  complaints  of  the  farmers  and  little  proprietors  of  the  feudal  griev- 
ances, with  the  weight  of  which  their  induftry  wa&  burthened ;  but  I  could  not  thea 
conceive  the  muhiplicity  of  the  (hackles  which  kept  them  poor  and  depreffed.  I  un- 
derftood  it  better  afterwards,  from  the  converfation  and  complaints  of  fome  grand 

'feigneurs,.  as  the  revolution  advanced ;  and  I  then  learned,  that  the  principal  rental  of 
many  eftates  confifted  in  fervices  and  feudal  tenures ;  by  the  baneful  influence  of  which, 
the  induftry  of  the  people  wasalmoft  exterminated.  Fn  regard  to  the  oppreflions  of 
the  clergy  as  to  tythes,  I  muft  do  that  body  a  juftice,  to  which  a  claim  cannot  be  laid . 
in  England.  Though  the  ecclefiaftical  tenth  was  levied  in  France  more  feverely  than 
ufual  in  Italy,  yet  was  it  ne^^er  exafted  with  fuch  horrid  greedinefs  as  is  at  prefent  the 
difgrace  of  England.  When  taken  in  kind,  no  fuch  thing  was  known  in  any  part  of 
France,  where  I  made  enquiries,  as  a  tenth  :  it  was  always  a  twelfth,  or  a  thirteenth, 
or  even  a  twentieth  of  the  produce.  And  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom  did  a  new  article 
of  culture  pay  anything :  thus  turnips,  cabbages,  clover,  chicoree,  potatoes,  &c.  &c. 
paid  nothing.  In  many  parts,  meadows  were  exempted.  Silk  worms  nothing.  Olives 
in  fome  places  paid — in  more  they  did  not.  Cows  nothing.  Lambs  from  the  1 2th  to 
the  2 1  ft.  Wool  nothing.— Such  mildnefs  in  the  levy  of  this  odious  tax,  is  abfolutely 
unknown  in  England.  But  mild  as  it  was,  the  burden  to  people  groaning  under  fo 
many  other  oppreflTions,  united  to  render  their  fituation  fo  bad,  that  no  change  could 
be  for  the  worfe  ||.  But  thefe  were  not  all  the  evils  with  which  the  people  ftruggled. 
The  adminiftratioii  of  juftice  was  partial,  venal,  infamous.  I  have,  in  converfation 
with  many  very  fenfible  men,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  met  with  fomething 
of  content  with  their  government,  in  aH  other  refpe6ts  than  this ;  but  upon  the  '^ueftion 
of  expefting  juftice  to  be  really  and  fairly  adminiftered,  every  one  confeffed  there  was 

♦   Tiers  Etat  Rennes,  p.  159.  f  'R^f^Sy  p-  57- 

J  This  IS  a  curious  article :  when  the  lady  of  the  fcigncur  lies  in,  the  people  arc  obliged  to  beat  the  waters 
in  marfhy  diftriAs,  to  keep  the  frogs  filcnt,  that  (he  may  not  be  difturbcd ;  this  duty,  a  very  opprcfiivc 
oncj  16  commuted  into  a  pecuniary  fine. 

§  Refumi  des  fablers i  torn  lii.  p   3i6>«  i^?* 

n  They  ^  have  found  fince  how  errontous  this  opinion  was,  and  that  great  sa  their  evils  were,  they 
have  been  aggravated  into  a  more  exterminating  defpotifm  under  the  fi£iitiout  names  of  liberty  and 
equality. 

3  H  2        ,  no- 
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no  fuch  tbinjf  to  be  looked  for.  The  condu€k  of  the  parliaments  was  profligate  and 
atrocious.  Upon  almoft  every  caufe  that  came  before  them,  intereft  was  openly  mad^ 
x^rith  the  judges ;  and  woe  betided  the  man  who,  in  a  caufe  to  Xupport,  had  no  means 
of  conciliating  favour,  either  by  the  beauty  of  a  handfome  wife,  or  by  other  methods. 
It  has  been  faid,  by  many  writers  that  property  was  as  fecure  under  the  old  govern^ 
ment  of  France  as  it  is  in  England;  and  the  affertion  might  poffibly  be  true,  as  far  as 
*any  violence  from  the  king,  his  minifters,  or  the  great,  was  concerned :  but  for  all 
that  niafs  of  property,  which  comes  in  every  country  to  be  litigated  in  courts  of  juf- 
tice,  there  was  not  even  the  (hadow  of  fecurity,  unlefs  the  parties  were  totally  and 
equally  unknown,  and  totally  and  equally  honeft ;  in  every  other  cafe,  be  who  had 
the  beft  intereft  with  the  judges,  was  fure  to  be  the  winner.  To  refle£ting  minds, 
the  cruelty  and  abominable  praftice  attending  fuch  courts  are  fufficiently  apparent. 
There  was  alfo  a  circumftance  in  the  conftitution  of  thefe  parliaments,  but  littler 
known  in  England,  and  which,  under  fuch  a  government  as  that  of  France,  muft 
be  confidered  as  very  lingular.  They  had  the  power;  and  were  in  the  conftant  prac- 
tice of  iffuing  decrees,  without  the  confent  of  the  crown,  and  which  had  the  force  of 
laws  through  the  whole  of  their  jurifdiSion  ;  and  of  all  other  laws,  thefq  were  fure  to 
be  the  beft  obeyed ;  for  as  all  infringements  of  them  were  brought  before  fovereign 
courts,  compofed  of  the  fame  perfons  who  had  enaded  thefe  laws,  (a  horrible  fyfteia 
of  tyranny  !)  they  were  certain  of  being  puniflied  with  the  laft  feverity.  It  muft  ap. 
per  ftrange,  in  a  government  fo  defpotic  in  fome  refpeds  as  that  of  France,  to  fee 
the  parliaments  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  making  laws  without  the  King's  confer^, 
and  even  in  defiance  of  his  authority.  The  Englifli,  whom  I  met  in  France  in  ly^gr 
were  fuprized  to  fee  fome  of  thefe  bodies  iffuing  arrets  againft  the  export  of  corn  out 
of  the  provinces  fubjeft  to  their  jurifdidion,  into  the  neighbouring  provinces,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  King,  through  the  organ  of  fo  popular  a  minifter  as  Monf.  Necker, 
was  decreeing  an  abfolutely  free  tranfport  of  corn  throughout  the  Jdngdom,  and 
even  at  the  requifition  of  the  National  Affembly  itfelf.  But  this  was  nothing  new ;  it 
was  their  common  pradice.  The  parliament  of  Rouen  paft  an  arret  againft  killing 
of  calves ;  it  was  a  prepofterous  one,  and  oppofed  by  adminiftration,  but  it  had  its  full 
force  ;  and  had  a-  butcher  dared  to  offend  againft  it,  he  would  have  found,  by  the  ri- 
gour of  his  punifhment,  who  was  his  mafter.  Inoculation  was  favoured  by  the  court 
in- Louis  XV.*s  time ;  but  the  parliament  of  Paris  paffed  an  arret  againft  it,  much  more 
effedive  in  prohibiting,  than  the  favour  of  the  court  in  encouraging  tljiat  pradice.  In- 
ftances  are  innumerable,  and  I  may  remark,  that  the  bigotry,  ignorance,  falfe  princi* 
pies,  and  tyranny  of  thefe  bodies  were  generally  confpicuous ;  and  that  the  court  (tax- 
ation excepted)  never  had  a  difpute  with  a  parliament,  but  the  parliament  was  fure  to 
be  wrong.  Their  conftitution,  in  refped  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  was  fo  truly 
rotten,  that  the  members  fat  as  judges,  even  in  caufes  of  private  property,  in  which 
they  were  themfelves  the  parties,  and  have,  in  this  capacity,  been  guilty  of  pppreffions 
and  cruelties,  which  the  crown  has  rarely  dared  to  attempt. 

It  is  impoffible  to  juftify  the  exceffes  of  the  people  on  their  taking  up  arms ;  they 
were  certainly  guilty  of  cruelties ;  it  is  idle  to  deny  the  fads,  for  they  have  been  pro- 
ved too  clearly  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  But  is  it  really  the  people  to  whom  we  are  to  im- 
pute the  whole  ?— Or  to  their  oppreffors,  who  had  kept  them  fo  long  in  a  ftate  of  bon- 
dage ?  He  who  chufes  to  be  ferved  by  flaves,  and  by  ill-treated  flaves,  muft'  know 
that  he  holds  both  his  property  and  life  by  a  tenure  far  different  from  thofe  who  pre- 
fer the  fervice  of  well-treated  freemen  ;  and  he  who  dines  to  the  mufic  of  groaning.. fuf- 
ferers,  muft  not,  in  the  moment  of  infurredion,  complain  that  his  daughters  are  ra- 
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vlftied,  and  th^  dfeftroyed  ;  and  that  his  fons  throats  are  tut.  When  fuch  evils  hap- 
pen, they  furely  are  more  imputable  to  the  tyranny  of  the  mafter,  than  to  the  cruelty 
of  the  fervant.  The  analogy  holds  with  the  French  peafants — the  murder  of  a  feigneur, 
or  a  chateau  in  flanie$,  is  recorded  in  every  newfpaper ;  the  rank  of  the  perfon  who 
fuffers,  attrafts  notice;  but  where  do  we  find  the  regifter  of  that  feigneur*s  oppreflions  of 
his  peafantry,  and  his  exaftions  of  feudal  fervices,  from  thofe  whofe  children  were 
dying  around  thAn  for  want  of  bread  ?  Where  do  we  find  the  minutes  that  afligned 
thefe  ftarving'  wretches  to  fome  yile  petty-fogger,  to  be  fleeced  by  impofitions,  an4 
a  mockery  of  juftice,  in  the  feigneural  courts?  Who  gives  us  the  awards  of  the  inr 
tendant  and  his  fub-dekguSs^  which  took  off  the  taxes  of  a  man  of  fafliion,  and  laid 
them  with  accumulated  weight  on  the  poor,  who  were  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  his 
neighbours?  Who  has  dwelt  fufliciently  upon  explaining  all  the  ramifications  of  def- 
potifm,  regal,  ariilocratical,  and  ecclefiaftical,  pervading  the  whole  mafs  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  reaching,  like  a  circulating  fluid,  the  moft  diftant  capillary  tubes  of  poverty  and 
wretchednefs  ?  In  thefe  cafes  the  jTuflferers  are  too  ignoble  to  be  known  ;  and  the  mafs 
too indifcriminate  to  be  pitied,  But  fhould  a  philofopher  feel  and  reafon  thus?  fliould 
he  miftake  the  caufe  for  the  efFeft?  and  giving  all  his  pily  to  the  few,  feel  no  com- 
paflion  for  the  many,  becaufe  they  fuflPer  in  his  eyes  not  individually,  but  by  millions  ? 
The  exceffes  of  the  people  cannot,  I  repeat,  be  juftified  ;  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
done  them  credit,  both  as  men  and  chrittians,  if  they  had  poflefled  their  new  acquired 
power  with  moderation.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  populace  in  no  country 
ever  ufe  power  with  moderation ;  excefs  is  inherent  in  their  aggregate  conftitution : 
and  as  every  government  in  the  world  knows,  that  violence  infallibly  attends  power 
in  fuch  hands,  it  is  doubly  bound  in  common  fenfe,  and  for  common  fafety,  fo  to  con- 
duft  itfelf,  that  the  people  may  not  find  an  intereft  in  public  confufions.  They  will 
always  fuflfer  much  and  long,  before  they  are  eflfedually  roufed ;  nothing,  therefore, 
can  kindle  the  flame,  but  fuch  oppreflions  of  fome  claffes  or  order  in  the  fociety,  as 
give  able  men  the  opportunity  of  feconding  the  general  mafs ;  difcontent  will  foon 
diflfufe  itfelf  around  ;  and  if  the  government  take  not  warning  in  time,  it  is  alone  an- 
fwerable  for  all  the  burnings,  and  plunderings,  and  devaftation,  and  blood  that  follow* 
The  true  judgment  to  be  formed  of  the  French  revolution,  muft  furely  be  gained 
from  an  attentive  confideration  of  the  evils  of  the  old  government :  when  thefe  are  well 
underftood — and  when  the  extent  and  univerfality  of  the  oppreflion  under  which  the 
people  groaned — oppreflSon  which  bore  upon  them  from  every  quarter,  it  will  fcarcely 
be  attempted  to  be  urged,  that  a  revolution  was  not  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  welifare 
of  the  kingdom.  Not  oneoppofing  voice  "*  can,  with  reafon,  be  raifed  againft  this  af- 
fertion  j.  abufes  ought  certainly  to  be  correded,  and  correfted  efFedually :  this  could 
not  be  done  without  the  eftablifliment  of  a  new  form  of  government;  whether  the 

.  *  Many  oppoiing  voiccr  have  been  rajfed  ;  but  fo  little  to  their  credit,  that  I  leave  the  pafTagc  as  k  was 
written  long  ago  The  abiiff  &  that  are  rooted  in  all  the  old  governments  of  Europe,  give  fuch  numbera  of 
men  a  dire^  intereil  in  fupporting,  cherifhing,  and  defending  abufes,  that  no  wonder  advocates  for  tyran- 
ny, of  every  fpecies,  are  found  in  every  country,  and  almoft  in  every  company.  What  a  mafs  of  people^ 
in  every  part  of  England,  arc  fome  way  or  other  int<rrefted  in  the  prefcnt  reprefentation  of  the  people, 
tythes,  charters,  corporations,  monopolies,  and  taxation  !  and  not  merely  to  the  things  thtmfelves,  but 
to  all  the  abufes  attending  them  .  and  how  many  are  there  who  derive  their  profit  to  their  confideration  in 
lifp,  not  merely  from  fuch  inftitutions,  but  from  the  evils  they  engender  1  The  great  mafs  of  the  people^ 
however,  is  free  from  fuch  influence,  and  will  be  enlightened  by  degrees  ;  aflurcdly  they  will  find  out,,  in 
every  country  of  Europe,  that  by  combinations,  on  the  principles  of  liberty  and  properly,  aimed  equally 
againd  regal,  ariilocratical,  and  mobbifli  tyranny,  they  will  be  able  to  rcfift,  fuccefsfully,  that  variety  of 
combinaiioD,  whicb^  on  principles  of  ploader  and  dcfpou'Ibj  is  evtry  where  at  work  to^eujOUve  them. 
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form  that  has  been  adopted  were  the  beft,  is  another  queftion  abfolutely  diftinft.  But 
that  the  abovementipned  detail  of  enormities  praftifed  on  the  people  required  fome  great 
change  is  fufficiently  apparent ;  and  I  cannot  better  conclude  fuch  a  lift  of  deteftable  op- 
preffionSjthan  in  the  words  of  the  Tiers  Etatoi  Nivernois,  who  hailed  the  approaching 
day  of  liberty,  with  an  eloquence  worthy  of  the  fubjeft. 

Les  phintes  du  peuplefe  font  long-temps  perdues  dans  Vefpace  immenfe  qui  le  fipare  du 

irSne  ;  cette  clajfe  la  plus  nombreufe  Zsf  la  plus  interejfante  de  la  fociete  ;  cette  clajfe  qui 

merite  les  preDiiers  Joins  du  gouvernementy  puifqu*  elle  alimente  toutes  les  autres ;  cette 

clajfe  a  laquelle  on  doit  ^  les  arts  necejfaries  a  la  w,  £sf  ceux  qui  en  enihellijfent  le  cours  ; 

cette  clajfe  enfin  qui  en  recucill'ent  moins  a  toujours  paye  advantage  ;  petet-elle  apres  tant  de 

Jiecles  d^opprejftm  iff  de  tnijere  compter  aujourdhui  Jur  un  Jort  plus  heureux  ?     Ce  Jeroit 

pour  ainji  dire  blajphemer  Pautorite  tutelaire  Jous  laquelle  nous  vivons  que  d^en  douter  un 

Jhd  moment.    Un  rejped  aveuglepour  les  abm  etablis  ou  pour  la  violence  oupar  la  Juper* 

Jiition^  une  ignorance  profonde  des  conditions  du  pailejocial^  voila  ce  qui  a  perphui jufjii  a 

a  nous  la  Jernjitude  dans  laquelle  ont  gemi  nos  peres.     Un  jour  plus  pure  ejipres  d^eclorre: 

le  roi  a  viniifejle  le  dejir  de  irouver  desjujets  capables  de  lui  dire  la  verite ;  une  dejes 

loix  Vedit  de  creation  des  ajfemblees  provinciales  du  moi  de  Juin  1787,  annonce  que  le  vcku 

le  plus  prejfant  de  Joncmir  Jera  "toujours  celui  qui  tendra  aujoulagement  &f  au  bonheur  de 

fes  peuples  :  une  autre  loi  qui  a  retenti  du  centre  du  Royaume  ajes  derniires  extremites  nous 

a  promis  la  rejlitution  de  tous  nos  droits^  dont  nous  n^avions  perdu^  £ff  dont  nous  pouvions 

perdre  que  Fexercije^  puifque  lejond  de  ces  mimes  droits  eji  inalienable  iff  imprejcriptible. 

OJons  doncjecouer  lejoug  des  anciennes  erreurs  :  ojons  dire  tout  ce  qui  ejl  vrai^  tout  ce  qui 

eJi  utile  ;  ojcns  reclaimer  les  droits  ejfentiels  ^  primitifs  de  Vhomme :  la  raijon;  PequifS^ 

F opinion  generale,  la  bienfaijance  connue  de  notre  angujie  Jouverain  tout  concour  d  affurer 

le  fucccs  de  nos  doleances* 

Having  feen  the  propriety,  or  rather  the  neceffity,  of  fome  change  in  the  govern- 
ment, let  us  next  briefly  inquire  into  the  eifeds  of  the  revolution  on  the  principal  inte- 
refts  in  the  kingdom. 

In  refpeft  to  all  the  honours,  power,  and  profit  derived  to  the  nobility  from  the  feu- 
dal fyftem,  which  was  of  an  extent  in  France  beyond  any  thing  known  in  England 
fince  the  revolution,  or  long  parliament  in  1640,  all  is  laid  in  theduft,  without  a  rag 
or  remnant  being  fpared  *  :  the  importance  of  thefe,  both  in  influence  and  revenue, 
was  fo  great,  that  the  refult  is  all  but  ruin  to  numbers.  However,  as  thefe  properties 
vrere  real  tyrannies ;  as  they  rendered  the  pofleflion  of  one  fpot  of  land  ruinous  to  all 
around  it— and  equally  fubverfive  of  agriculture,  and  the  common  rights  of  mankind, 
the  utter  deftruftion  brought  on  all  this  fpecies  of  property,  does  not  ill  deferve  the 
epithet  they  are  fo  fond  of  in  France  :  it  is  a  real  regeneration  of  the  people  to  the 
privileges  of  human  nature.    No  man  of  common  feelings  can  regret  the  fall  of^  that 

♦  It  ts  to  be  obfcrvcd,  that  the  orders  of  knighthood  were  at  firft  prcfenrcd  ;  when  the  National  Aflem- 
bly,  with  a  foibearance  that  did  them  honour,  refiiM  to  aboh'fh  thofe  orders,  becaufe  perfonal,  of  merit, 
and  not  hereditary,  they  were  g»«ity  of  one  grofs  error.  They  ought  immediately  to  have  addrefTed  the 
ILing,  to  inftitttte  a^eworSer  of  knighthood — Knights  ot  the  plough.  There  are  doubtlcfs  little 
fouU  that  will  {"mile  at  this,  and  think  a  thidle,  a  garter,  or  an  eagle  more  fignifitfant,  and  more  honour- 
able ;  I  fay  nothing  of  ordeva,  that  exceed  common  fenfe  and  common  chronology,  fuch  as  St  Efprit, 
St.  Andrew,  and  St  Patrick,  leaving  to  fuch  as  venerate  mod  what  they  leaft  undcrttand  But  that 
prince,  who  fhould  firft  inftit<ute  this  order  of  rural  merit,  will  reap  no  vnlgar  honour :  Leopold,  whofc 
twenty  years  of  fteady  and  wcH  earned  Tufcan  fame  gives  him  a  good  right  to  do  it  with  propriety,  might, 
as  Emperor,  inftitute  k  with  moft  effeft.  In  him,  fuch  an  a6^ion  would  have  in  it  nothing  of  affcdlation. 
But  I  had  rather  that  ths  plough  had  thus  been  honoured  by  a  free  affembly.  It  would  have  been  a 
Irait,  that  marked  the  philofophy  of  a  new  agCi  and  a  oew  fydem. 
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abominable  fyftem,  Vfhkh  made  a  whole  pariih  flaves  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  But 
the  effefts  of  the. revolution  have  gone  much  farther;  and  have  been  attended  with 
confequences  not  equally  juftifiable.  The  rents  of  land,  which  are  as  legal  under  the 
new  government,  as  they  were  under  the  old,  are  no  longer  paid  with  regularity.  I 
have  been  lately  informed  (Auguft  1791)  on  authority  not  to  be  doubted,  that  affo» 
ciations  among  tenantry,  to  a  great  amount  and  extent,  have  been  formed,  even  with. 
in  fifty  miles  of  Paris,  for  the  non-payment  of  rent ;  faying,  in  direft  terms,  we  are 
ftrong  enough  to  detain  the  rent,  and  you  are  not  ftrong  enough  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment. In  a  country  where  fuch  things  are  poffible,  property  of  every  kind,  it  muft  be 
allowed,  is  in  a  dubious  fituation.  Very  evil  confequences  will  refult  from  this ;  ar* 
rears  will  accumulate  too  great  for  landlords  to  lofe,  or  for  the  peafants  to  pay,  who 
will  not  eafily  be  brought  to  relifli  that  order  and  legal  government,  which  muft  ne- 
ceffai-ily  fecure  thefe  arrears  to  their  right  owners.  In  addition  to  all  the  reft,  by  the 
new  fyftem  of  taxation,  there  is  laid  a  land-tax  of  300  millions,  or  not  to  exceed  4s. 
in  the  pound ;  but,  under  the  old  government,  their  vingtienies  did  not  amount  to  the 
feventh  part  of  fuch  an  impoft.  In  whatever  light,  therefore,  the  cafe  of  French 
landlords  is  viewed,  it  will  appear,  that  they  have  fuffered  immenfely  by  the  revolu- 
tion.  —That  many  of  them  deferVed  it,  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  fince  we  fee 
i\ie\i  cabiers  demanding  fteadily,*that  all  their  feudal  rights  fhould  be  confirmed*: 
that  the  carrying  of  arms  ffiould  be  ftridlly  prohibited  to  every  body  but  noblemen  f : 
that  the  infamous  arrangements  of  the  militia  Aoukl  remam  on  its  old  footing  | :  that 
breaking  up  waftes,  and  inclofing  commons,  fhould  be  prohibited  §  :  that  the  nobility 
alone  fhould  be  eligible  to  enter  into  the  army,  church,  &c.  || :  that  letfres  de  cachet 
fhould  continue  %  :  that  the  prefs  fhould  not  be  free  **  :  and  in  fine,  that  there  fhould 
be  no  free  com  trade  tt» 

To  the  clergy,  the  revolution  has  been  yet  more  fatal.  One  word  will  difpatch  this 
inquiry.  The  revolution  was  a  decided  benefit  to  all  the  lower  clergy  of  the  king- 
dom ;  but  it  was  deftru^ive  of  all  the  reft.  •  It  is  not  eafy  to  know  what  they  loft  on 
the  one  hand,  or  what  the  national  account  iwiU  gain  on  the  other.  Monf.  Necker 
calculates  their  revenue  at  130,000,000  livres,  of  which  oiily  42,500,000  livres  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  curees  of  the  kingdom.  Their  wealth  has  been  niuch  exaggerated  : 
a  late  writer  fays,  they  poftefTed  half  the  kingdom  \\.  Their  number  was  as  little 
known  as  their  revenue;  one  writer  makes  them  400,000  §§  ;  another  8 1,400 1|||; 
a  third  809O00  %%• 
« 

•  EveratXf  p.  32. — Bowrbonnau,  p.  i^.'^Artolt,  p.  22. — Bazait  ?•  i.^^Nrvenieu,  p.  T.-^Poiiu,  p.  13. 
•^Saintongef  p.  5-—  Or  leans  f  p.  ig,'^Ciaumontf  p.  7. 

f  Vermaudoisi  p.  ^i^^^uefnoy^  p.  19. — Sent,  p.  25.— ^vr«ix,  p.  ^C.^Sefannet  p.  XT^-^Barfur  Seine^ 
p.  6. — BeavvaUf  p.  13.— ^«^^,  p«  34. — Ckrmonf  Ferrand^  p.  11. 

X  Limoges t  p«  36*  §  Cambre^^  p.  19, — Poni  a  Mou/pm,  p.  38. 

II  Zjroix,  p.  13. — Touraifiet  p.  31. — jilngnumqisf  p.  13. — jltucerret  p.  13-  The  Author  of  the  Hijiorical 
Sletch  of  the  French  Revolutiont  8vo.  1 792,  fays,  p.  68,  "  the  word  enemies  of  nobility  have  nnt  yet, 
brought  to  h'ght  any  cabter,  in  which  the  nobles  iniifted  on  their  exclufiYe  right  to  military  preferments.'' 
•—In  the  fame  page  this  gentleman  fays,  it  isimpoflible  for  any  Englifhman  to  ftudy  four  or  five  hundred 
cmhiers^  It  is  cvidenty  however,  from  this  miftake,  how  neceiTary  it  is  to  examine  them  before  writing  oa 
the  revolution*  ^  FermaudoiSf  p,  2$.^^Cia/ottS'Jur'Manief  p.  C.^^Glenf  p.  9.  **  Crefy^  p.  10. 

ft  St.  ^ettu.  p.  9.  XX  DePAuioriie  de  Mwtefqmeu  dans  la  revolution  prefente.     8vo«  1789* 

p.  61.  f  J  Etats  Generaux  conveques,  far  Louis  XVI.  par  M.  Target,  prem.  fuite,  p»  7. 

III!   ^*fft  ce-que  le  Tiers  Ftatf  3d  edit,  par  M.  l'Abb6  Sicyes,  8vo.  p.  51. 

f  f  BibRotbeque  de  VbmmtfMfjm^  pac  M.  Coodorcet)  &c«  torn.  iii.  * 
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.  The  clergy  in  France  have  been  fuppofeJ,  by  many  perfons  in  England,  to  merit 
their  fate  from  their  peculiar  profligacy.  But  the  idea  is  not  accurate :  that  fo  hrge 
a  body  of  men,  pofleffed  of  very  great  revenues,  Ihould  be  free  from  vice,  would  be 
improbable,  or  rather  impoflible  ;  but  they  preferved,  what  is  not  always  preferved  in 
England,  an  exterior  decency  of  behaviour.  One  did  not  find  among  them  poachers 
or  fox-hunters,  who,  having  fpent  the  morning  in  fcampering  after  hou  kIs,  dedicate 
the  evening  to  the  bottle,  and  reel  from  inebriety  to  the  pulpit.  Such  advertifements 
were  never  feen  in  France  as  I  have  heard  of  in  England  i -^Wanted  a  curacy  in  a  ^od 
/porting  country^  where  the  duty  is  lights  and  the  neighbourhood  convivial.  I'he  proper 
exercife  for  a  country  clergyman  is  the  employment  of  agriculture ;  which  demands 
ftrength  and  aftivity — and  which,  vigoroufly  followed;  will  fatigue  enough  to  give 
eafe  its  beft  relifli.  A  fportfnian  parfon  may  be,  as  he  often  is  in  England,  a  good 
fort  of  a  man,  and  an  honeji  fellow  ;  but  certainly  this  purfuit,  and  the  refortmg  to  ob- 
fcene  comedies,  and  kicking  their  heels  in  the  jig  of  an  aiTembly,  are  not  the  occupa* 
tions  for  which  we  can  fuppofe  tythes  were  given  ♦.  Whoever  will  give  any  attention 
to  the  demands  of  the  clergy  in  their  cahiers^  will  fee,  that  there  was,  on  many  topics, 
an  ill  fpirit  in  that  body.  They  maintain,  for  inftance,  that  th^  liberty  of  the  prefs 
ought  rather  to  be  reftrained  than  extended  f:  that  the  laws  againft  it  fhould  be  re- 
newed and  executed  J  :  that  admiffion  into  religious  orders  (hotild  oe,  as  formerly,  at^ 
fixteen  years  of  age  §  :  that  kttres  de  cachet  are  ufeful,  and  even  neceflary  |f«  They 
folicit  to  prohibit  all  divifion  of  commons^;— to  revoke  the  edift  allowing  inclo* 
fures  **;  that  the  export  of  corn  be  not  allowed  ft  J  and  that  public  granaries  be 
eftabliflied  J{. 

The  ill  effeds  of  the  revolution  have  been  felt  more  feverely  by  the  maniifaf^urefis 
of  the  kingdom,  than  by  any  other  clafs  of  the  people.  The  rivalry  of  the  Englifli 
fabrics  in  1787  and  178^,  was  ftrong  and  faccefsful ;  and  the  confuCions  that  followed 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  the  eflPed  of  leflening  the  incomes  of  fo  many  land- 
lords, clergy,  and  men  in  public  employ ttients ;  and  fuoh  numbers  ffed  from  the 
kingdom,  that  the  general  mafs  of  the  confumption  of  national  fabrics  funk  perhaps* 
three  ^ourthsi  The  men,  whofe  incomes  were  untouched,  leflening  their  confumption 
greatly,  from  an  apprehmfioti  of  the  unfettled  ftate  of  things :  the  profpeds  of  a  civ3 
war,  biggefted  to  every  man,  that  his  fafety,  perhaps  his  future  breadj  depended  on 
the  money  which  he  could  hoard.  l*he  inevitablfe  confequence,  was  turning  abfolutely 
out  of  employment  immenfe  numbers  of  workmen.  I  have,  in  the  diary  of  the-jour- 
ney,  noticed  the  infinite  mifery  to  which  I  was  a  witnefs  at  Lyons,  Abbeville,  Ami- 
ens, &c  and  by  intelligence  I  underftood  that  it  was  ftill  worfe  at  Roue'n :  the  fa£t 
could  not  be  otherwife.  This  eflfed,  which  was  abfolute  death,  by  ftarving  many 
thoufands  of  families,  was  a  refult,  that  in  my  opinion  might  have  be^i  avoided* 
It  flowed  only  from  carrying  things  to  extremities— from  driving  the  nobility  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  feizing,  inftead  of  regulating,  the  whole  regal  authority.  Thefe 
violences  were  not  neceffary  to  liberty  j  they  even  deftroyed  true  liberty,  by  giving 

*  Nothing  appear!  fo  fcandalous  to  all  the  clergy  of  Europe*  as  their  brethren  in  England  dancing  at 
p>ablic  aflemblies';  ;ind  a  bifhi>p*8  wife  engaged  in  the  fame  annufemrnt,  fcems  to  them  as  prepoilerous  as  a 
biHiop,  in  hiR  lawn  flccves,  foUowini?  the  (amc  divcrfion.  wonid  to  us.     Probably  both  ate  wroug. 

+  Satnionge  p  2^^^iimQges   p  6.  &c«  J  I  yarn,  p.  13. — Dourdm  p.  5. 

§  SaifUongfiP  26, — MotUargU.  p.  10.  {(  iiim^e^^p  2^.  ^   TroyeSf  p,  tU 

♦*  Meiz^  p.  II.  tt  Rouen,  p.  24.  %p  Loon,  p.  n.^^Vtmrdon,  p^  tj^ 
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the  government  of  the  kmgdom^  in  too  great  a  degree,  to  Pms,  and  to  the  populace 
of  every  town. 

The  effed  of  the  revolution,  to  the  finall  proprietors  of  the  kingdom,  mufl:,  accord* 
ing  to  the  common  nature  of  events,  be  in  the  end  remarkably  happy  ;  and  had  the 
new  government  adopted  any  principles  of  taxation,  except  thofe  of  the  ctconomi/tes^ 
eftabliihing  at  the  iame  time  an  abfolute  freedom  in  the  bufinefs  of  inclofure,  and  in 
the  police  of  com,  the  refult  virould  probably  have  been  advantageous,  even  at  this  re- 
cent period.  The  committee  of  impofls  *  mention  (and  I  doubt  not  their  accuracy) 
the  profperity  of  agriculture,  in  the  fame  page  in  which  they  lament  the  depreffion  of 
every  other  branch  of  the  national  induftry.  Upon  a  moderate  calculation,  t|;iere  re- 
mained, in  the  hands  of  the  clafles  depending  on  laud,  on  the  a<;count  of  taxes  in  the 
years  1789  and  1790,  at  lead  300,000,000  livres*;:  the  execution  of  corvees  was  as 
lax  as  the  paymem  of  taxes.  To  this  we  are  to  add  two  years  ty the,  which  I  9annot 
eflimate  at  lefs  than  300,000,000  livres  more*  The  abolition  of  all  feudal  rents,  and 
payments  of  every  fort^  during  thofe  two  years,  could  not  be  lefs  than  1 00,000,000  liv,, 
including  fervices.  But  all  thefe  articles,  great  as.  th^y  were,  atnounting  to  near 
800,000,000  livres  were  lefs  than  the  immenfe  fums  that  came  into  the  hands  of  thq 
farmers  by  the  high  price  of  corn  throughout  the  year  1789  ;,  a  price  arifing  almoft  en- 
tirely from  Monf.  Necker's  6ne  operations  in  the  com  trade,  as  it  has  been  proved  at 
large  ;  it  is  true  there  is  a  dedudion  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  unavoidable  dimi-  . 
nution  of  confumption  in  every  article  of.  land  produce,  not  efientially  necefTary  to  life  ; 
every  objed  of  luxury,  or  tending  to  it,  is\le0ened  greatly.  But  after  this  difcount 
k  allowed,  the  balance,  in  favour  of  the  4ittle  proprietor  farmers,  mu(l  be  very  great. 
The  benefit  of  fuch  a  fum,  being  added  as  it  is  to  the  capital  of  induftry,  needs  no  ex« 
pianation«  Their  agriculture  mud  be  invigorated  by  fuch  wealth— by  the  freedom  en- 
joyed by  its  profetors,  by  the  deftrudion  of  its  inmimqrable  fliackles ;  and  even  by 
the  dift'reffes  of  other  employments,  occafioning  new  and  great  inveftments  of  capital 
in  land :  and  thefe  leading  fads  will  appear  in  a  clearer  light,  when  the  prodigious  di^ 
vifion  of  landed  property  in  France  is  well  ,confidered ;  probably  half,  perhaps  two- 
thirds,  of  the  kingdom  are  in  poffeffion  of  little  proprietors,  who  paid  quit-rents,  and 
feudal  duties,  for  the  fpots  they  farmed.  Such  men  are  placed  at  once  in  compara- 
tive affluence;  and  as  eafe  is  thus  acquired  by  at  lead  half  the  kingdom,  it  mud  not 
be  fet  down  as  a  point  of  trifling  importance.  Should  France  efcape  a  civil  war,  (he 
will,  in  the  profperity  of  thefe  men,  find  a  refource  which  politicians  at  a  didance  do 
not  calculate.  With  renters  the  cafe  is  certainly  different  j  for,  beyond  all  doubt, 
landlords  will,  fooner  or  later,  avail  themfelves  of  thefe  circumdances,  by  advancing 
their  rents  j  ading  in  this  refped  as  in  every  other  country  is  common ;  but  they 
will  find  it  impoflible  to  deprive  the  tenantry  of  a  vad  advantage,  neceffarily  flowing 
from  their  emancipation. 

The  confufion  which  has  fince  arifen  in  the  finances,  owing  almod  entirely  to  the 
mode  of  taxation  adopted  by  the  affembly,  has  had  the  effed  of  continuing  to  the 
prefent  moment  (1791)  a  freedom  from  all  impod  to  the  little  proprietors,  which, 
however  dreadful  its  general  eflPeds  on  the  national  affairs,  has  tended  drongly  to  en- 
rich this  clafs. 

The  eflfeds  of  the  revolution,  not  on  any  particular  clafs  of  cultivators,  but  on  agri- 
culture in  .general,  is  with  me,  I  mud  confefs,  very  quedionable;  I  fee  no  benefits 
flowing  particularly  to  agriculture,  (liberty  applies  equally  to  ail  clafles,  and  is  not  yet 

♦  Ra^ort  k  6  Ikcmhe  l^9o, Jitr  Ut  moyent  depoutvoir  aux  depenps pour  1791,  p*  4. 
VOlf  XV,  %l  fuffi- 
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fufiiciently  eftabli(heJ  for  the  proteQion  oifrcptrty^)  except  the  cafe  of  tytbes ;  but  I 
fee  the  rife  of  many  evils ;  reitri&ions  and  prohibitions  on  the  trade  of  com^'^a  varying 
land-tax — and  impeded  Inclofures,  are  mifchiefs  on  frincl^^  that  may  hare  a  genera* 
live  faculty  ;  and  will  prove  infinite  draw*backs  from  the  profperity  which  cert^nly 
was  attainable.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  good  fenfe  of  the  aflembly  will  reverfe  thtt 
fyftem  by  degrees;  for,  if  it  is  not  reverfed,  aoriculturjk  cannot  vjlourish. 

The  eifeA  of  the  revolution,  on  the  public  revenue,  is  one  great  point  on  which 
Monf.  de  Calonne  lays  confiderable  ftrefs ;  and  it  has  been  fince  urged  in  France, 
that  the  ruin  of  30,000  families,  thrown  abfolutely  out  of  employment,  and  confe« 
quenrly  out  of  bread,  in  the  coHe&ion  of  the  taxes  on  fait  and  tobacco  only,  has  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  fpreading  unirerfal  diftrefe  and  mifery.  The  public  revenue 
funk,  in  one  year,  175  millions :  this  was  not  a  lofs  of  that  fum  ;  the  people  to  whom 
aifigttats  were  paid  on  that  account  loft  no  more  than  thedifcount ;  the  lob,  therefore, 
10  the  people  to  whom  that  revenue  was  paid,  could  amount  to  no  more  than  from  5 
to  10  per  cent  *•  But  was  it  a  lofs  to  the  miferable  fubjeds  who  formerly  paid  thofe 
taxes ;  and  who  paid  them  by  the  fweat  of  their  brows,  at  the  expence  of  the  bread 
out  of  their  children's  mouths,  afTeflfed  with  tyrannv,  and  levied  in  blood  ?  Do  they 
feel  a  lofs  in  having  175  millions  in  their  pockets  m  1789^  more  than  they  had  in 
1788?  and  in  pofleiling  another  175  millions  more  in  1790,  and  the  inheritance  in 
.Juture  ?  Is  not  fuch  a  change  eafe,  wealth,  life,  and  animation,  to  thofe  chfles  who, 
while  the  pens  of  political  fatirifts  flander  all  innovations,  are  every  moment  revivin?, 
by  inheriting  from  that  revolution  fomething  which  tbe  old  government  afluredly  did 
not  give  ?  The  revenue  of  the  clergy  may  be  called  the  revenue  of  the  public :-«» 
thofe  to  whom  the  difference  between  the  prefent  payment  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
millions  and  the  old  tythes  are  a  dedu^on  of  all  revenue,  are,  beyond  doubt,  in 
great  diftrefs ;  but  what  fay  the  fiuners  throughout  the  kingdom,  from  whom  the  de* 
teftable  burthen  of  thofe  taxes  was  extorted  ?  Do  not  they  find  their  cukin*e  lightened, 
their  induftry  freed,  their  products  thdr  own  ?  Go  to  the  ariftocratical  politician  at 
Paris,  or  at  London,  aiid  you  hear  only  of  the  ruin  oi  France — go  to  the  cottage  of 
the  metayer^  or  the  houfe  of  the  farmer,  and  demand  of  him  what  the  refult  has  bett~- 
there  will  be  but  one  voice  from  Calais  to  Bayonne.  If  tythes  were  to  be  at  one 
ftroke  aboliOied  in  England  f,  no  doubt  the  clergy  would  fuffer,  but  would  not  the 
agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  with  every  man  dependent  on  it,  rife  with  a  vigour  never 
before  experienced. 

Tuture  EffeSs. 

It  would  betray  no  inconfiderable  prefumption  to  attempt  to  predi6l  what  will  be  the 
event  of  the  revolution  now  pafling  in  France ;  I  am  not  fo  imprudent.  But  there  are 
confiderations  that  may  be  offered  to  the  attention  of  thofe  who  love  to  fpeculate  on 
future  events  better  than  I  do.     There  are  three  apparent  benefits  in  an  ariftocracy 

*  Since  this  wat  written^  affignats  fell,  in  Dec.  179^9  snd  Jan.  179a,  to  34  to  jS  per  cent,  ^aid  in  filver^ 
and  42  to  50  paid  in  gold,  arinng  from  great  emiffions  ;  -from  the  quantity  of  private  paper  iffued ;  from 
forged  ones  being  common  ;  and  from  the  profpc£l  of  a  war 

f  It  IS  an  error  in  France /o  fuppofe^  that  the  revenue  of  the  church  it  foBall  in  England.  The  Royal 
Society  of  Agriculture  at  I^arii  dates  that  reveiMie  at  iio,oooL  ;  it  cannot  be  iUtcd  at  Icfs  than  five  mil- 
lions fterling  Mem  prtftmii  par  la  S.  i?.  ^^.  a  PAJembUe  Naiionali.  \f6yt  P*  S^-  ^Ooe  of  the  greateft 
and  wifeft  men  we  have  m  England  perfifts  in  uflcrting  it  to  be  much  ItCi  than  two  millions.  From  verjr 
numerous  enqutrics»  which  I  am  ftili  purfuiogy  I  have  reafon  to  bdicvc  tliiaopiaioa  to  be  founded  on  infuU 
ficient  data.  . 
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forming  the  part  of  a  conftitution ;  firft,  the  fixed,  confolidated,  anl  hereditary  im« 
portance  of  the  great  nobility,  is  for  thtf  moft  part  a  bar  to  the  dangerous  preteniions, 
and  illegal  views,  of  a  viftorious  and  highly  popular  kmg,  prefident,  or  leader.  Aflfemr 
blies,  fo  elefted,  as  to  be  fwayed  abfolutely  by  the  opinion  of  the  people,  would  frc* 
quently,  under  fuch  a  prince,  be  ready  to  grant  him  much  more  than  a  well  conftituted 
ariftocratic  fenate.  Secondly,  fuch  popular  aflemblies  as  I  have  juft  dcfGribed,  are  fome* 
times  led  to  adopt  decifions  too  haftily,  and  too  imprudently ;  and  particularly  in  the 
cafe  of  wars  with  neighbouring  nations;  in  the  free  countries,  we  have  known  the 
commonalty  have  been  too  apt  to  call  lightly  for  them.  An  ariftocracyf  not  unduly  in* 
fluenced  by  the  crown,  (lands  like  a  rock  agaihft  fuch  phrenzies,  and  hath  a  dired  in* 
tereft  in  the  encouragement  and  fupport  of  peaceable  maxims.  The  remark  is  appli« 
cable  to  many  other  fubjeds,  in  which  mature  deliberation  is  wanted  to  ballad  the 
impetuofity  of  the  people.  I  always  fuppofe  the  ariftocratic  body  well  conftituted  upon 
the  bafis  of  a  fufficient  property,  and  at  the  fame  time  no  unlimited  power  in  the  crown, 
to  throw  all  the  property  of  the  kingdom  into  the  fame  fcale,  which  is  the  cafe  in  Eng. 
land.  Thirdly,  whatever  benefits  may  arife  from  the  exiftence  of  an  executive  power, 
'  diftind  from  the  legiilative,  muft  abfolutely  depend  on  fome  intermediate  and  indepen- 
dent body  between  the  people  and  the  executive  power.  Every  one  muft  grant,  that 
if  there  be  no  fuch  body,  the  people  are  enabled,  when  they  pleafe,  to  annihilate  the 
executive  authority,  and  affign  it,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  long  parliament,  to  committeea 
of  their  own  reprefentatives ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  they  may  appear  as  they  did 
at  Veriailles,  armed  before  the  King,  and  infift  on  his  confeat  to  any  propofitions  they 
bring  him ;  in  thefe  cafes,  the  feenung  advantages  derived  from  a  diftin£t  executive 
power  are  loft.  And  it  muft  be  obvious,  that  in  fuch  a  conftitution  as  the  prefent  one 
of  France,  the  kingly  office  can  be  put  down  as  eaiily  and  as  readily,  as  a  fearetary  can 
be  reprimanded  for  a  falfe  entry  in  the  journals.  If  a  conftitution  be  good,  all  great 
changes  in  it  (hould  be  efteemed  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  hazard :  it  is  ipbad 
ones  only  that  alterations  -fhould  not  be  looked  upon  in  a  formidable  light. 

That  thefe  circumftances  may  prove  advantages  in  an  ariftocnatical  portion  of  ale* 
giflature,  there  is  reafon  to  believe ;  the  inquiry  is,  whether  they  be  counter-balanced  by 
poflible  or  probable  evils.  May  there  not  come  within  this  defcription,  the  danger  c^ 
an  ariftocracy  uniting  with  the  crown  againft  the  people  ?  that  is  to  fay,  influencing,  by 
^nr^ght  of  property  wd  power,  a  great  maft  of  the  people  dependent^»->againft  tb^reft 
of  the  people  who  are  independent  ?  Do  we  not  fee  tius^U)  be  very  mpch  the  cafe  in 
lEnghnd  «t  .this  moment  ?  To  what  other  part  of  ouir  conftitution  is  it  impuuble  that 
^vemve  been  infunoufly  involved  in  perpetual  wars,  from  which  none  reap  any  benefit 
bnt.that  tribe  of  vermin  which  thrive  moft  when*a  nation  moft  declines ;  contractors, 
viduallers,  paymafters,  ftock-jobbers,  and  money-fcriveners :  a  fet  by  whom  minifters 
are  furrounded  ;  and  in  favour  of  whom  whole  clatTes  amongft  the  people  are  beggared 
and  ruined.  Thofe  who  will  aflert  a  conftitution  can  be  good  *  ;which  ftiffisr^  thefe 
things,  ought  at  leaft  to  agree,  that  fuch  an  one  as  would  not  fufitr  them  would  be 
.mncn  better  t.  *" 

If 

*  It  ought  not  to  be  allowed  CTen  toleraUci  (or  thn  plfta  f^tfeii.  fudi  pubife^dctrMMoe  eii||eQde|rt 

«liaet  io:«a«ivK>aiit  tbBt  nrQl  (sioner  or  bter  force  tfaepeqplc.int^  refiftanc«t  ^ich  \%  ^imMWi  deftru£iioQ 

jofra.c9i»fti|ution ; .«b4  fur^ly  that jniift  beadnu'tted  bad,  which.carrics  to  the JViciA  caiwm^rrc.^^f  ^^i^  Q^ 

«Ma  owo  4eftm^o«     Tiv^o  IfUqdred  aod  •  fort j.vtUioos  of  public  debt  in  e<Qep^ufy  tf  in  ^  ratio  impoffible 

to  be  fupportcd ;  and  therefore  efldenUv  rotooui. 

t  ••  The  direA  power  of  the  King  of  Eo^and/V  faya  Mr.  ^tf'Ve,  ••  it  cj^nfideraWc.     ttia  indircft  U 
,4pilt  indeed.    When  waa  it  that  a  Kng  of  England  wanted  wherewithal  to  i^iake  him  refpeaed,,  courted, 
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!f  an  ariftocracy  hath  thus  its  advantages  and  difadvantages,  it  is  natural  to  inquire, 
whether  the  French  nation  be  likely  to  olbblifh  fomeihing  of  a  fenate,  that  fhali  have 
the  advantages  without  evils.  If  there  fhould  be  none,  no  popular  reprefentatives 
\vill  ever  be  brought,  with  the  confent  of  their  conftituents,  to  give  up  a  power  in  their 
own  poffeflion  and  enjoyment.  It  is  experience  alone,  and  long  experience,  that  can 
fatisfy  the  doubts  which  every  one  muft  entertain  on  this  fubjeft.  What  can  we  know, 
experimentally,  of  a  government  which  has  not  flood  the  brunt  of  unfuccefsful  and  of 
fuccefsful  wars  ?  The  Englifii  conititution  has  ftood  this  teft,  and  has  been  found  .de* 
ficient ;  or  rather,  as  far  as  this  tefl  can  decide  any  thing,  has  been  proved  worthlefs^ 
fince,  in  a  fmgle  century,  it  has  involved  the  nation  in  a  debt  of  fo  vaft  *  a  magnitude, 
that  every  blefling  which  might  otherwife  have  been  perpetuated  is  put  to  the  (lake ; 
fo  that  it  the  nation  do  not  make  fome  chahge  in  its  conftitution,  it  is  much  to  be 
dreaded  that  the  conftitution  will  ruin  the  nation.  Where  pradice  and  experience  have- 
fo  utterly  failed,  it  would  be  vain  to  reafon  from  theory :  and  efpedally  on  a  fubjed  oa 
which  a  very  able  writer  has  feen  his  own  predidion^  fo  totally  erroneous :  '*  In  the 
monarchical  ftates  of  Europe,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  form  of  properly  equal 
government  fhould  be  eftabliihed  for  many  ages ;  the  people,  in  general,  and  efpecially 
in  France,  being  proud  of  their  monarchs,  even  when  they  are  oppreiTed  by  them  f*" 

In  regard  to  the  future  confequences  of  this  fingular  revolution,  as  an  example  to 
other  nations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  fpirit  which  has  produced  it,  will  fooner 
or  later  fpread  throughout  Europe,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  illuminadoa 
amongft  the  common  people ;  and  it  will  prove  either  mifchievousor  b.-^neficial,  in  pro« 
portion  to  the  previous  (leps  taken  by  government.  It  is  unqueftionably  the  fubjeft  of 
all  others  the  mofl;  interefting  to  every  clafs,  and  even  to  every  individual  of  a  modem* 
ftate;  the  great  line  of  divifion,  into  which  the  people  divides,  is,  ift,  thofe  that  have 
property;  and,  2d,  others  that  have  none.  The  events  that  have  taken  place  in  France^ 
in  many  refpeds  have  been  fubverfive  of  property;  and  have  been  effefled.by  the 
lower  people,  in  direft  oppofition  to  the  nominal  legiflature ;  yet  their  conftitution  be^ 
gan  its  eftablifliment  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  regularity,  by  a  formal  eledion  of 
reprefentatives,  than  there  is  any  probability  of  feeing  in  other  countries.  Revolutions 
will  there  be  blown  up  from  riotous  mobs-*  from  the  military  called  out  to^quell  them,  but 
refuling  obedience  and  joining  the  infurgents.-  Such  a  flame,  fpreading  rapidly  through> 
a  country,  muft  prove  hoftile,  and  more  fatal  to  property,  than  any  thang  that  has  pre^ 
vailed  in  France.  The  probability  of  fuch  events,  every  one  muu  allow  to  be  not  in-^ 
confiderable ;  the  ruin  that  muft  attend  them  cannot  be  doubted ;  for  they  would  tend 
to  produce  not  a  National  Aflembly,  and  a  free  conftitution,  but  an  univerfal  anarchy 
and  confufion.    The  firft  attempt  towards  a  democracy  in  England  would  be  the  conw 


« 


or  perhaps  even  feared  in  every  ftate  in  Europe  I**  It  is  10  fuch  pafTtges  as  tkeie,  that  this  ekgaot  writer 
lays  himfelf  open  to  the  attacks  formidable,  becaufe  juft»  of  men  who  have  not  an  hundredth  part  of  his  ta-^ 
lents.  Who  dueftiotis,  or  can  queftion^  the  power  of  a  prince  that  in  lefs  than  a  century  has  expended 
above  )ood  miilions»  and  involved  his  people  in  a  debt  of  240  i  The  point  in  debate  is  not  the  exiftence  of 
power,  but  its  excefs.  What  is  the  conftitution  A6at  generates  or  allows  of  fuch  expences  ?  The  Very 
mifchief  complained  of  is  here  wrought  into  a  meriti  and  brought  in  argumeoc  to  prove  that  ejuiggeratedc 
power  is  falutary* 

*  This  debt,  and  our  enormous  taxation »  are  the  beft  anfwer  the  National  Affembly  gives  to  thofe  whb 
would  have  had  the  Englifh  government,  with  all  its  faults  on  its  head^  adopted  in  France  i  nor  was  tt  mth^ 
out  reafon  (aid  by  a  popular  writer,  that  a  government,  formed  like  the  Engk(h|  obtaiol  more  retcouc  thiA 
it  ^ouki  doi  either  by  dircd  defpotifroj  or  in  a  full  ftate  of  freedom* 

t  Dr.  FrieftkyU  LeAures  on  Hift.  4to.     1788.  p.  3.  317. 
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moir  people  demahdizig'  an  admiflion  and  voice  mfhe  veftriesyand  voting  to  thetoTelreai 
whatever  rates  they  thought  proper  to  appropriate ;  which,  in  fafl:,  would  be  an  agra- 
rian law.  Can-  there  be  fo  much  fupineiiefs  in  the  prefent  governnxents  of  E\^ope,  ^ 
to  fuppofe,  that  old  principles  and  maxims  will  avail  any  longer  ?  Can  fuch  gnorance 
of  the  human  heart,  and  fuch  blindnefs  to  the  natural  courfe  of  events  be  found,  as  the 
plan  of  rejefting  all  innovations,  left  they  (hould  lead  to  greater  ?  There  is  no  govern- 
ment to  be  found,  that  does  not  depend,  in  the  laft  refort,  on  a  military  power ;  and  if 
that  fail  them>  is  not  the  ooniequence  eafily  feen  ?  A  new  policy  muft  either  be  adopt- 
ed, or  all  govefaiments  we  know  will  be  fwept  from  their  very  foundations.  This  policy 
muft  confift,  firft,,  in  making  it  the  interefi,  as  much  as  pofiible,.of  every  clafs  in  the 
flate  except  thofe  abfolutely  without  property  *,  to  fupport  the  eftabliUied  govern- 
ment ;  and  alfo  to  render  it  as  palatable,  as  the  fecurity  of  property  will  allow,  even  to 
thefe ;  ferther  than  this  none  can  look>  for  it  is  fo  diredly  the  intereft  of  the  people, 
mtbout  pr^rty^  to  divide  with  thofe  who  have  itj  that  no  gdvemment  can  b^  eftablifhed 
which  (hall  give  the  poor  an  equal  intereft  in  it  with  the  rich  f ;— the  vifible  tangible  inte« 
peft  of  the  poor  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflions%  and  not  the  ultimate  and  remote,  which 
they  will  never  V(»liuitarily  regard,  is  a  pure  democracy,  and  a  confequent  divifion  of 
property  the  fure  path  to  anarchy  and  defpotifra.  The  means  of  making  a  government 
refpefted  and  beloved  are,  in  England,  obvious;  taxes  mult  be  immenfely  reduced  ;: 
aflfeflmenls  on  malt,  leather>.  candles,  foap^.  fait,  and  windows,  muft  be  aboliflied  or 
lightened ;  the  funditig  fyftem,  the  parenuof  taxation,.annihilated  for  ever,  by  taxing 
the  intereft  o£  the  public  debt«>^the  conftit4itio&  that  admits  a  debt  carries  in  its  vitals 
Ae  feeds  of  its  deftrufilion ;  tythes  f  and  tefts  abolifhed  ;  the  reprefentation  ofparlia* 
ment  reformed,  and  its  duration  (hortened ;  not  to  give  the  people,  without  property,  a 
.predomindncyV  but  to- prevent  that  corruption  in  which  ouTr  debts  and  taxes  .have  ori- 
^oated;  the  utter  deftru^on  of  all  monopolies,  and;  among  them,  of  all  charters  and 
corporations  j  game  made  prQBerLy,,and  belonging  to  the  pofleffor  of  one  acre,  as  much 

*  The  rcp/efentau>n  tof  mere  popvIatioQ  is  at^rafs  a  violation  of  fcofe^  reafoo'vand  theoiys  as  it  is  fdund 
pernicious  in  pra<Ekice;  it  gives  to  ignorance  to  govern  knowledge;  to  uncultivated  intelle^  ihe  lead  of  inr 
telligence  $;  to  favage  force  the  guide  of:  law  aod. juiltce ;  and  to.  folly  the^ovcrnance  of  wifdom.  Know- 
ledge, inteUigence,  informatiQn,  leemin^f  and  .wifdonr^^  ought  to  govern  nations  ;  and  tbcfe  are  all  found  ta 
refide  moft  in  the  roiddleclafleft  of  mankind  ;  weakened /byrt  he  habits  and. prejudices  of  the  great,  and  (Ufled 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar. 

t  Thof^  who  have  not  attended  miich  to  French  afFaira^  might  eafity  roiftake  the  reprefentation  of  terri- 
tory and  contribution  in  the  French  conftitution^  asfomething  (knilar  to  what  I  contend  for— -but  nothing 
IS  more  remote ;.  the  number  cbofen  ta  of  little  con{eqvence»  while  perfons  without  property  are  the  elec*- 
tors*  Yet  Mr^Chriilie  fays^  vol.  i«  p^  196.  that  property  is  a  bafe  on  which.  repr«f«ntation  ought  to  be 
founded  1  and  it  is  plain  he  thinks  that  property^  >»  reprefented,  though  thc<rfpief«Dtat^ve8  of  the  property 
are  sk£led  by  men  that  do  not  p^ITefs  a  (killing !  It  is  not  that  thc^  proprietor*  of  property  fliould  have 
voices  in  the  ele^ion  proportioned  to  their  property^  but  that  men  who  have  a  dired  intereft  in  the  plunder 
.or  diviGon  of  property  (hould  be  kept  at  a  diftance  from  power.  Here  lies  the  great  difficulty  of  modem 
legiflation,  to  fecure  property,  and^at  the  faiae  time  to  fecureifr«cdom  to  thofe  that  have  no-propecty»  .  In  . 
England  there  is  nirUcK  of  this  effeded  for  tke  fmall  portion  of  every  man's  income  that  ialert  to  him  after 

gublic  plunder  is  fatiated  (the  po^r^  }he  pjirfon,  and  the  King  take  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  every  man's' rent) 
ut  the  red  is  fecure.     In  Ameriea  the  pooF»  the  parfon,  and  the  Kine  take  nothing  (or  next  Xo  nothing)^ 
and  the  whole  is  fecure.     In  France  ai^l  fcems  to  be  at  the  mercy  ofthe  populace. 

{  The.  exadlion  of  tythea  is  fo  abfurd  and  tyrannical  an  attack  on  the  property  of  mankind^  thM  it  is 
almoft  impofiible  for  them  to  continue  in  any  country  in  the  world  half  a  century  longer.  To  pa^  a  niaa 
by  force  icooL  a  ycar^,  for  doing  by  deputy  what  would  be  much  better  done  for  icoi.  iVtoo  grolaan  im- 
ppfition  to  be  endured.  To  levy  that  loool.  in  the  mod  pernicious  method  that  can -wound  both  property 
and  liberty ,^. are  circumftances  congenial  to  the  tenth  cectury^  but  not  to  the  eighteenth*  ItalT>  Ffance^ 
and  Aimerica,  ha)re  fet  noble  exampkis  for  the  imitation  of  mankind ;  and  thole  countries  th^t  ao  not  fol^ 
tom.th^mj  wiU.tQOti.h(  at  iqfeiwr  in  cukiTatioa  aa  they  kit  in  policy* 
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as  to  him  who  has  a  thoufand;  and,  laHIy,  the  laws,  both  crimiaal  and  dvSI,  to  be 
thoroughly  reformed.— Thefe  drcumilances  include  the  great  evils  of  the  Briciih  con* 
Aitution ;  if  they  be  remedied,  it  may  enjoy  even  a  Veneuan  longevity ;  but  if  they  be 
allowed,  like  cancerous  humours  to  prey  on  the  nobler  parts  of  the  political  fyftem, 
'this  boafted  fabric  miy  not  exi(t  even  twenty  years.  To  guard  property  effeftually, 
and  to  give  permanency  to  the  new  fyftem,  the  militia  laws  ought  all  to  be  repealedr 
When  we  fee,  as  in  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  government  only  armed,  djfpo. 
tifm  is  eHabliflied.  When  thofe  who  have  property  alone  are  armed,  how  fecure  the 
people  from  oppreffion  ? — When  thofe  who  have  no  property  are  armed,  how  prevent 
their  feizing  the  property  of  others  ? — ^Perhaps  the  beft  method  of  guarding  again  t  thefe 
contrary  evils,  is  to  embody,  in  a  national  militia,  all  who  have  property  ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time  to  allow  arms  (unembodied)  to  all  citizens  indifcriminately  :  we  fee  in  the 
cafe  of  Berne,  that  the  people  being  armed,  keeps  an  ariftocracy  in  fuch  order,  that 
great  oppreffions  are  unknown.  An  army  was  always  dangerous ;  and  in  the  probable 
ftate  of  Europe,  it  may  be  doubly  fo  ;  difcipline  preferved,  it  cemented  defpotifm ;  un- 
dilciplined,  it  may  unite  with  the  people  of  no  property,  and  produce  anarchy  and  ruin. 
There  feems  to  be  no  fufficient  guard  upon  it,  but  a  national  militia,  formed  of  every 
man  that  poffeifes  a  certain  degree  of  property^  rank  and  file  as  well  as  officers  ^.~ 
Such  a  force  in  this  ifland,  would  probably  amount  to  above  one  hundred  thoufand 
men ;  and  would  be  amply  fufficient  for  repreffing  all  thofe  riots,  whofe  objed 
might  be,  immediately  or  ultimately,  the  democratic  mifchief  of  transferring  proper^ 
ty  f.    This  for  a  free  government  :---dfefpotic  ones,  :that  nvould  wi(h  to  dfcape  deftruc- 

'tion, 

*  The  late  tiAts  at  Btrmingliam  ought  to  omivince  every  niKii,  who  ioabi  to  .the  prelervation  of  'peac^ 
that  a  miiitia  of  property  is  abfoluteljr  neceflary  ;  had  it  tKikdd  ftt  that  town,  no  fuch  inr«noai  ttanfao- 
tionft  could  have  taken  place,  to  the  difgracc  of  the  age  and  nation.  Thofe  riots  m^y  conviqce  us  how  in- 
fecure  our  properly  really  is  in  Bngland,  and  how  very  Impeffed^  that  political  srsTfeH,  which  could, 
twice  in  ten  years,  fee  two  of  the  greateft  towns  in  Englaod  at  the  mercy  of  a  vile  mob.  The  military 
touftf  (n  relation  to  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  be  always  at  a  diftance  j  but  a  mQitia  it  on  the  fpot, 
and  eafy  to  be  eollededt  by  previous  regulations,  at  a  moment's  warning. 

f  The  clafs  of  writers  who  wi(h  to  fpread  the  tsfte  of  revolutions,  and  make  them  etcry  where  the  order 
of  the  day,  aifed  to  confound  the  governments  of  France  and  Ameriea,«s  if  eftabiiflied  on  the  fame  prtncf- 
pies )  if  to,  it  IB  a  remarkable  faA  that  the  refulcfliould,  to  appearance,  turn  mit^fo  differently ;  but  a  iittit 
examination  will  convince  us,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  m  common  between  thofe  governments,  ex- 
cept  theeeneral  principle  of  being  free.  Iii  France,  the  populace  areele&ors,  and  to'fokyw  a  degree  that 
the  exclolons  are  of  little  account ;  and  the  qualificationa  for  a  feat  in  the  provincial  iffemblies,  and  in  the 
fiatbnal  one,  are  fo  bar  that  the  whole  chain  waj  be  completed,  from  the  firft  ele&or  tfo  the  Itgiflator, 
without  a  fingle  link  of  what  meriu  the  name  of  property.  Tile  very  reverfe  is  the  cafe  in  America,  there 
it  not  a' finale  ftate  in  which  voters  raoft  not  have  a  qaalificatioit  or  property  ;  in  Maffa^hufetsand  New 
Hampfhtre,  a  freehold  of  3I.  a  year,  or  other  efbte  of  61.  vaiac  ;  Conneaicut  is  a  country  of  fubftantial 
freeholdevs,  and  the  old  government  lemaina ;  in  New-Tork,  eledlon  of  the  fenate  mnfl  have  a  property  df 
<IOOl.  free  from  debts ;  and  thofe  of  the  aflembly,  Ireeholda  of  ^  a  year,  rated  and  paying  taxes';  in  Pen- 
fylvada,  payment  of  taxfj^  is  neceflliry ;  in  Maryland,  the  pofleifion  of  50  acres  of  land,  or  other  eftate 
iRPOrtb  ^ol.  I  in  Virginia,  25  cokivated  acres,  with  a  houfe  on  it  i  in  North  Carolina,  for  the  fenate  ^o  acres, 
md  for  the  afltmbly  payment  of  taxes ;  and  in  all  the  ftatcs  there  trt  qualiiieatio^s  much  more  confiderable, 
^eefiiry  for  beinfr  eligible  to  be  eleaed.  In  general  it  fhouhl  be  remembered,  that  taxes  being  fo  very 
few,  the  qualification  of  paying  them  excludes  vaftly  more  voters  than  a  fimilar  regulation  In  Europe.  In 
eoilflltirting  the  leffll&tttves'allo,  the  ftates  all  have  two  houfes,  except  Penfylvania.  And  Congrefs  iifelf 
meets  hi  the  fame  form.  Thus  a  ready  expiaoatkm  is  fband  of  that  order  and  regularity,  and  fecnrity  df 
praperty,  which  urikea  every  eye  in  Ameri^i;  a  contrail  to  the  fpefiacle  which  France  has  exhibited, 
Wfcere^coafifiioii  of  every  fort  haaoperatedt  in  whlchproperty  is  very  far  from  fafe  ;  in  whieb  the  populace 


aB4  property  never  can  be  Cafe  if  the  right  of  ckdion  is  perfonat  inflead  of  being  attached  to  pvtiperty ; 
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tSon,  mud  emancipate  their  fubjedls,  becaufe  no  military  conformation  can  long  fecure  - 
the  obedience  of  ill-treated  flaves ;  and  while  fuch  governments  are  giving  to  their  peo- 
pie  a  conftitution  worth  preferving,  they  fliould,  by  an  abfolute  renunciation  of  all 
the  views  of  conqueft^  make  a  fmall  army  as  efficient  for  good  purpofes^  as  a  large 
force  for  ambitious  ones ;  this  new^modelled  military  (hould  confidy  rank  and  file,  of 
men  interefted  in  the  prefervation  of  property  and  order :  were  this  army  to  confift 
merely  of  nobility,  it  would  form  a  military  ariftocracy,  as  dangerous  to  the  prince  as- 
to  the  people ;  it  fhould  be  compofed,  indifcriminately,  of  individuals,  drawn  from^ 
all  claffes,  but  poifefling  a  given  property. — A  good  government,  thus  fupported,^^. 
may  be  durable :  bad  ones  will  be  fliivered  to  pieces  by  tne  new  fpirit  that  ferments  m^ 
Europe, 

The  candid  reader  will,  Itruft,  fee,  that  in  whatever  I  have  ventured  to  advance  ot»^ 
fo  critical  a  fubje£t  as  this  great  and  unexampled  revolution,  1  have  affigned  the  merit 
I  think  due  to  it,  wh^h  is  the  deftrudion  of  the  old  government,  and  not  the  eftabliih-- 
mentof  the  new.     All  that  I  faw,  and  much  that  I  heard  in  France,  gave  me  the  clear* 
eft  convidion,  that  a  change  was  neceflary  ficnr  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  a  change 
that  (hould  limit  the  royal  authority ;  that  fliould  reftrain  the  feudal  tvranuy  of  the  no- 
bility;  that  (hould  reduce  the  church  to  the  level  of  good  citizens ;  that  (hould  corred. 
the  abufes  of  finance;  that  (hould  give  purity  to  the  adminiftration  of  judice;  and 
that  (hould  place  the  people  in  a  (late  of  eafe,  ^d  give  them  weight  enough  to  fecure 
this  bleffing.    Thus  far  I  muft  fuppofe  every  friend  of  mankind  agreed.     But  whether^ 
in  order  to  effed  thus  much,  all  France  were  to  be  overthrown,  i:anks  annihilated,  pro* 
perty  attacked,  the  monarchy  aboli(hed,  and  the  king  and  royal  family  trampled  upon^. 
and,  above  all  the  reft,  the  whole  effed  of  the  revolution,  good  or  bad,  put  on  the  ifTue 
o^  a  condud  which,  to  fpeak  in  the  mildeft  language,  made  a  civil  war  probable;— > 
this  is  a  queftion  abfolutely  diflind.     In  my  private  opinion,  thefe  extremities  were  not« 
neceflary ;  France  might  have  been  free  without  violence ;  a  neceflitous  court,  a  weak 
miniftry,  and  a  timid  prince,  could  have  refufed  nothing  to  the  demands  of  the  ftates, 
eflential  to  public  happinefs,  the  power  of  the  purfe  would  have  done  all  that  ought 
to  have  been  done,     'ihe  weight  of  the  commons  would  have  been  predominant ;  but* 
it  would  have  had  checks  and  a  controul,  without  which  power  is  not  conftitution,  but^ 
tyrainny.-^While,  however,  I  thus  venture  to  think  that  the  revolution  might  have 
been  accompiiflied  upon  better  principles,  becaufe  probably  more  durable  ones,  I  da 
not  therefore  aflign  the  firft  National  Aflembly  in  the  grofs  to  that  total  condemna- 
tion they  have  received  from  fo|ne  very  intemperate  pens,  and  for  this  plain  reafon^ . 


and  whenever  propofitions  for  the  reformation  of  our  reprefentation  (hall  be  ferioufly  confidered*  which  it 
certainly  neccffaryy  nothing  ought  to  be  in  contemplation  but  taking  power  from  the  croMrn  and  the  arif* 
tocracy— not  to  grre  it  to  the  mob*  but  to  the  middle  clafiea  of  ii<odcrate  fortune.  The  proprietor  of  an 
edate  of  50!.  a  year  it  at  much  lutcrefted  in  the  prcfervatioo  of  order  and  of  property*  as  the  pofltiTor  of 
fi^y  thoufand  ;  bat  the  people  without  property  have  a  dired  andpofitive  intereit  in  public  confufion,  and' 
the  confequent  divifion  of  that  property,  of^ which  they  are  deftttute.  Hence  the  ftccifiiyy  a  preffinfj^  one 
in  the  prefent  moment,  of  a  militia  rank  and  file,  of  property  ;  the  eifential  counKppji,*ire  to  afiembliCB  in 
ale-houfe  kitchtnt,  clubbing  their  pence  to  have  the  Rights  of  Man  read  to  them,  wf  which  (hould  be  un« 
derdood  fin  Europe*  not  iii  America)  the  right  to  plunder.  l.et  the  date  of  France  at  prc£ent  be  cooUy 
conlidcred,  and  it  will  be  found  to  originate  abfolntdy  in  population^  without  property  being  reprefented  ( 
it  exhibits  foencs  fuch  as  can  never  take  pbce  in  America,  See  the  National  Aflembly  of  a  great  empire, 
at  the  crifis  of  its  fate.  Uftenins;  to  the  harangued  of  the  Paris  popukace*  the  female  populace  ot  St.  AntoinCt 
and  the  prcfident  formally  anKrering  and  flattering  them !  Will  fuch  fpedacles  ever  be  feen  tq  ;he  Ame* 
rican  Congrrfs  i  Can  that  be  a  well  cQn(kitutri1  government,  in  which  the  moft  preciou«  moments  are  fo 
confiuncdT  The  place  of  aficmbliog  (Faiis)  is  aioac  fufficicnt  to  endangrv  tlie  conltitutton. 

becaufe 
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becaufe  it  is  certain  that  they  have  not  done  much  which  was  not  called  for  by  the 
people. 

Before  the  revolution  is  condemned  in  the  grofs,  it  Ihould  be  confidered  what  extent 
of  liberty  was  demanded  by  the  three  orders  in  'their  cahien ;  and  this  in  particular  is 
neceflary,  fmce  thofe  very  cahien  are  quoted  to  fhew  the  mifchievous  proceedings  of 
the  National  Affembly.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  ameliorations  demanded;  to  have  the 
trial  by  jury,  and  tjie  habeas  corpus  of  England*;  to  deliberate  by  head,  and  not  by 
order^  demanded  by  the  mobility  thsmfelves  \\  to  declare  all  taxes  illegal  and  TuppreiTed 
— but  to  grant  them  anerw  for  a  year|;  to  abolifli  for  ever  the  capitaineries  § ;  to  ef* 
tablifli  a  caijfe  nationale fcparee  inacceJftbU  a.toute  influence  du  pouvoir  execui'rff^\  that  all 
the  intendants  ihould  be  fupprefTed  || ;  that  no  treaties  of  commerce  fhould  be  made  but 
with  the  confent  of  the  ftatefe^:  that  the  orders  of?  bfcggirtfe  monks  be  fupprefled**  : 
that  all  monks  be  fupprefled,  and  their  goods  «md«eftates  ibid  ff:  that  tythes  b^  for  ever 
fuppreflfed  \\  ;  that  ail  feudal  rights,  duties,  (nyments,  and  fervices,  be  aboliihed^  §  :  that 
falaries  ^traitement  pecuniare)  bepdid  fo  the  deputies  |||| ;  that  the  permanence  of  the 
National  Afiembly  is  a  neceflary  phrt  of  its.e^ence^^:  that  the  Baftille  be  demolifli-, 
ed  •••:  that  the  duties  oi  aides  ^  on'winei  brandy,  tpbacco,  falt»  leather^  paper,  iron,  oil, 
and  foap,  be  fupprefled  ftt  ^  that  the  apanages  be  abolifhed  \\\  ;  that  the  domaines  of  the 
king  be  alienated  §^:  that  the  king's  (luds  (haras)  be  fupprelFed  |||||{ ;  that  the  pay  of  the 
foldiers  be  augmented  %'%%'f  that  the  kingdom  be  divided  into  diltridts,and  the  eleftions 
proportioned  to  population  and  to  contribotions  ****;  that  ail  citizens  paying  a  determi- 
nate quota  of  taxes  vote  in  the  parochial  aflemblies-tttt:  that  it  is  indifpenfable  in  the 
fiates-general  to  oonfult  the  Rights  of  Mail  |m;  that  the  deputies  fliall  accept  of  no  place, 
{)enrion,  grace,  or  favour  §§§§• 

From  this  detail  of  the  inftrudions  given  by  the  nation,  I  will  not  affert  that  every 
fhing  which  the  National  Aflembly  has  decreed  is  judifiable;  but  it  may  be  very  feirly 
concluded,  that  much  the  greater  part  of  their  arrets,  and  many  that  have  been  the  mod 
violently  arraigned,  are  here  expreisly  demanded.  To  reply  that  thefe  demands  are 
not  thofe  of  the  nation  at  large,  but  of  particular  bodies  only,  is  very  wide  from  the 
argument;  efpecially  as  the  moft  virulent  ^enemies  of  the  revolution,  and  particularly 
Meilieurs  Burke  and  De  Caloime,  have  from  thefe  cahiers^  deduced  fuch  conclufions  as 

*♦  N(A>  Auxrls^  p.  23,     jfrfohi  p»  13.      T.  Etdt  A  PerwnCf  p.  X  r.     Noh,  DaupKne^  p.  Up. 
'    f  Nob.  Touraine,  p.  4.     AV^.  Sadisy  p   46.     Nth,  Pays  Jt  I^our,  p.  3.     Nob*  ^y^fioy*  P*  6.     Neb* 
Snu,  p.  3.     Noh.  Tbhiuraift  p.  ^«     Clerge  du  Sourb^nnohf  p  6*     Clerge  du  Bas  Limofin,  p.  10. 

X  Too  numcroua  to  quotff,  of  Iboth  Nobility  and  Tiers.  §  Many  ;  NohHity  as  well  as  Tiers. 

•    II  Nob.  Se%annej  p.  14.     7*.  Etat  MeiZf  p.  4a.    V.  £iat  ^fAuvergne^  p.  9.     7"   Eiat  de  Riontt  p-  23. 

^  Nob.  Nhervou,  p.  25.         ♦*   Nob.  Bos  Limofin,  p     i"*  ft  7*  ^'<^^  ^«  Haut  Fivarait,  p.  i8* 

Nob>  Rheimij  p.  16.     Nob  Auxerre^  P-  4>«         \X  ^^^'  Toulon^  p.  i8*         §i  Too  many  to  qtote. 

{I  II  Nob.  Nemery  en  Lofaifty  p.  1  o.  ' 

i|f  Nob.  Mantes  £*f  Meulan^  p.  16.     Previfu  ^  Monteraux^  art.  i.  Rentier,  art.  19. 

*♦♦  Nab.  Paris,  p.  14.  ftt  ^o^-  f^'^ry  le  Fran^oie,  MS, .    Nob.  Lyon,  p.  16.     Nob.  Bug^^ 

p.  28.     Nob»  'Parky  p.  22.  XXX   ^^^'  Ponibieu,  p- 32.     Nob.  ChartreSy  p.  19.     Nob*  Auxerre^ 

art.  74*  ^^^  Nob.Bugey,  p.  ir.     Nob.  Moniargisy  p    18      Nob.  Paris 9  p.  t6.     Nob*  Bourbonsuns^ 

p.  12.     Nob  Nancy y  P*  93.     Ndb.  Amgoumeisy  p.  20.     Nob   Pays  de  Labour,  fol.  9. 

inill  Nob  JBeauvois.y.  18.     Nob.  Troyes,  p.  3$.  %^%  Nob  Limoges,  p.  3;. 

•*•♦  T.  Etat  de  Lyon^  p.  7.  J^ifmesy  p.  13.     Cotenilny  art.  7%  tttt  ^*  ^'^  Resuies,  art.  15, 

XXXi  T.  Etat  Nifmes,  p.  M.  *  .  .^ 

j§jj  T,  Ettit  Pont  a  Moujfony  p.  17.  Mr.  Burke  fays,  **  When  the  fcvcral  orders,  In  their  feveral 
batlliages,  had  met  in  the  year  17^0,  to  choofe  and  inftru6l  their  reprefentatives,  they  were  the  people 
of  France:  whilft  they  were  in  that  iiate*  in  no  one  of  their  in(lru£iions  diii  they  x:harge«  or  ever  hint  at 
any  of  thofe  things  which  have  drawn  upon  the  ufurping  affembly  the  .detcfiaiian  of  die  rational  part  of 
mankind." 

-  I  »   -        fuited 
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fuited  their  pui-pofe ;  and  if  they  are  made  authority  for  condemning  the  tranfacWons  in 
that  kingdom,  they  certainly  are  equal  authority  for  fupporti:!g  thofe  tranfaftions.  I 
Ihall  make  but  one  obfervation  on  thefe  demands.  The  aflemMies  that  drew  them  up, 
mod  certainly  never  demanded,  in  exprefs  terms,  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  or 
the  transfer  of  all  the  regal  authority  to  the  deputies ;  but  let  it  be  coolly  confidered, 
what  fort  of  a  monarchy  mufl:  neceflarily  remain,  while  an  afTembly  is  permanent,  with 
power  to  aboiifh  tythes ;  to  fupprefs  the  intendants ;  not  only  to  vote,  but  to  keep  the 
public  money :  to  alienate  the  king's  domains ;  and  to  fupprefs  his  fluds :  to  abolifli 
the  fapitaineriesy  and  deftroy  the  Baftille  ; — the  aflembly  that  is  called  upon  to  do  all 
this,  is  plainly  meant  to  be  a  body  folely  poflefling  the  legiflative  authority;  it  is  evi- 
dently not  meant  to  petition  the  king  to  do  it ;  becaufe  they  would  have  ufed,  in  this 
cafe,  the  form  of  expreflion  fo  common  in  other  parts  of  the  ca biers y  that  His  Majejly 
will  have  the  goodnefs^  &c. 

The  refult  of  the  whole  inquiry  cannot  but  induce  temperate  men  to  conclude,  that 
the  abolition  of  tythe,  of  feudal  fervices  and  payments,  of  the  gabelle  or  falt-tax,  of 
that  on  tobacco,  of  the  entrees^  of  all  excifes  on  manufaftures,  and  of  all  duties  on 
tranfit,  of  the  infamous  proceedings  in  the  old  courts  of  juftice,  of  the  defpotic  prac- 
tices of  the  old  monarchy,  of  the  militia  regulations,  of  the  monafteries  and  nunneries, 
and  of  numberlefs  other  abufes;  I  fay,  that  temperate  men  muft  conclude,  that  the 
advantages  derived  to  the  nation  are  of  the  veiry  firft  importance,  and  fuch  as  muft 
inevitably  fecute  to  it,  as  long  as  they  continue,  an  uncommon  degree  of  profperity. 
The  men  who  deny  the  benefit  of  fuch  events,  muft  have  fomething  fmifter  in  their 
views,  or  muddy  in  their  underftandings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extenfiveand  un- 
neceflary  ruin  brought  on  fo  many  thoufands  of  families,  of  all  defcriptions,  by  vio- 
lence,  plunder,  terror,  and  injuftice,  to  an  amount  that  is  (hewn  in  the  utter  want  of 
the  precious  metals,  the  ftagnation  of  induftry,  and  the  poverty  and  mifery  found 
amongft  many,  is  an  evil  of  too  great  a  magnitude  to  be  palliated.  The  nourifhment 
of  the  moft  pernicious  cancer  in  the  ftate,  public  credit ;  the  deluge  of  paper  money ; 
the  violent  and  frivolous  extinftion  of  rank*;  the  new  fyftem  of  taxation,  apparently 
fo  hurtful  to  landed  property ;  and  a  reftrifted  corn  trade ;  all-  thefe  are  great  deduc- 
tions from  public  felicity,  and  weigh'  the  heavier  in  the  fcale,  becaufe  unnecefTary  to 
effeO:  the  revolution.  Of  the  nature  and  durablenefs  of,  the  conftitution  eftablilhed, 
prudent  men  will  not  be  eager  to  prophefy  :  it  is  a  new  experiment  f,  and  cannot  be 

tried 

•  It  18  fo  becaufe  the  inequality  remains  as  great  as  if  titles  had  remained,  but  built  on  its  word  bafis, 
wealth.  The  nobility  were  bad,  but  not  fo  bad  as  Mr.  Chriilie  makes  them;  they  did  not  wait  till  the 
Etats  GenerauXf  before  they  agreed  to  renounce  their  pecuniary  privileges.  Letters  on  the  Rev,  of  France y 
vol.  i.  p.  74!  The  firft  meeting  of  the  ftates  was  May  5,  1789  ;  but  the  tiobility  aifembled  at  the  Louvre, 
December  20,  1788,  addreifcd  the  king,  declaring  that  votention. 

+  After  all  that  has  been  faid  of  late  years,  on  the  fubjcft  pf  conflitutions  and  governments  by  various 
writers  in  England,  but  more  efpecially  in  France,  one  circumftance  muft  ftrike  any  attentive  reader;  it 
is,  that  none  of  the  writers  who  have  pufhed  the  moft  forward  in  favour  of  new  fyftems,  have  faid  any 
thing  to  convince  the  unprejudiced  part  of  mankind,  that  experiment  is  not  as  necefTary  a  means  of  know- 
ledge in  relation  to  government,  as  in  agriculture,  or  any  other  branch  of  natural  philafophy.  Much  has 
been  faid  in  favour  of  the'  American  government,  and  I  believe  with  perfect  juftice,  reafoning  at  far  at  the 
experiment  extendi  \  but  it  is  fair  to  confider  it  as  an  imperfeO:  experiment,  extending  no  fuither  than  the 
energy  of  perfonal  virtue,  feconded  by  the  moderation  attendant  on  a  circulation  not-  remarkably  a<5live. 
We  learn,  by  Mr.  Payne,  that  general  Wa/hington  accepted  no  falary  as  commander  of  their  troops,  nor 
any  as  prcfident  of  their  legiflaturc — an  inftancc  that  does  honour  to  their  government,' their  country,  and 
to  human  nature  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  any  fuch  inftances  will  occur  two  hundred  years  hence  ? 
The  exports  of  the  United  States  now  amount  to  20  millions  of  dollars;  when  they  amount  to  5C0  millions, 
when  great  wealth,  vaft  cities,  a  rapid  circulation,  and,  by  confequence,  immenfe  private  fortuaes  are  form* 

VOL,  !>•  3  K  cd> 
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tried  or  examined  on  old  ideas;  but  the  efFefts,  good  and  bad,  here  arranged,  in  op- 
pofition  to  each  other,  are  vifible  to  every  eye;  the  advantages  are  recognized  j  the 
evils  are  felt.     On  thefe  circumltances  we  are  competent  to  reafon  *• 

1792. 

IT  may  afford  the  reader  fome  fatisfaflion  to  note  a  few  circumftances  of  the  ftate  of 
France  at  the  opening  of  1792,  which  I  draw  from  the  correfpondence  of  fome  friends, 
on  whofe  accuracy  I  can  rely. 

Agriculture. — Small  proprietors,  who  farm  their  own  lands,  are  in  a  very  improved 
and  eafy  litu^tipn ;  renters  are  proportionably  fo,  to  the  degree  in  which  their  landlords 
have  not  been  able  to  acquire  in  new  rents,  the  payments  from  which  the  land  has  been 
freed.  Owners  of  meadows,  woods,  and  a  variety  of  articles  for  which  no  tythe  was 
paid  before,  gain  much  lefs  than  others  whofe  property  ufed  to  be  fubjed  to  that  bur- 
then.  In  regard  to  the  payment  of  rent,  there  is  a  diftindion  between  the  north  and 
fouth  of  the  Loire ;  in  the  former,  rents  continue  to  be  paid  ;  but  to  the  fouth,  many 
landlords  have  been  unable  to  receive  a  penny ;  and  here  a  difference  is  obfervable ;  ab* 
fentees,  who  were  not  beloved,  or  whofe  agents  are  difliked,  are  in  an  ill  fituation; 
but  others,  who  refide,  or  who,  though  abfent,  are  beloved,  are  paid  proportionally 
to  the  ability  of  the  metayer^  which  fpecies  of  tenant  is  chiefly  found  fouth  of  the  Loire. 
The  laft  crop  (of  1791 )  is  faid  to  have  been  Ihort ;  in  a  good  year,  in  Picardy,  forty 
(heaves  gave  ^feptier  of  wheat,  of  2401b. ;  but  now  it  takes  fifty  to  fixty.  This  circum* 
ftance,  however,  cannot  be  general,  as  the  price  plainly  proves:  for  January  7th,  1792, 
price  at  Paris  of  wheat  was  22  to  28  livres,  with  affignats  at  36  per  cent,  difcount,  a 
remarkable  proof,  that  the  moft  depreciated  paper  currency  will  anfwer  every  purpofe 
for  obje£ks  of  phyfical  neceffity,  and  daily  confumption.  The  difcount  on  this  paper, 
is  greater  than  ever  was  foretold  by  thofe  who  predifted  an  enormous  rife  of  all  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life ;  a  proof  how  new  the  fcience  of  politics  is,  and  how  little  able  the  moH 
ingenious  men  are  to  foretel  the  etiefts  of  any  fpecified  event.  The  fale  of  the  national 
eftates  has  been  of  late  very  flow,  which  is  aftrange  circumftance,  fincethe  rapidity  of 
their  transfer  ought  to  have  been  proportioned  to  the  difcount  upon  affignats,  for  aa 
obvious  reafon;  for,  while  land  is  to  be  acquired  with  money,  the  more  depreciated 
paper  is,  the  greater  the  benefit  to  the  purchafer.  While  the  fale  of  the  eftates  lafteA 
with  any  degree  of  briflcnefs,  the  common  price,  of  fuch  as  have  come  to  my  know«^ 
ledge,  was  20  to  30,  and  even  more  years  purchafe  j  at  which  rate  the  advantages  at* 
tending  inveftments  may  be  great. 


ed,  will  fuch  fpf  £lacles  be  found  ?  Will  their  government  then  be  as  fauUlefs  as  it  appears  at  prefcnt  ?  It 
may.  Probably  it  will  ilill  be  found  excellent;  but  we  have  no  convi^ton,  no  proof;  it  is  in  the  wonib 
of  time — the  experiment  is  not  made.  Such  lemarks,  however,  ou^ht  always  to  be  accompanied  with  the 
admiffion^  that  the  Britifh  government  has  been  experimented  -—With  what  refult  ?—  Let  a  debt  of  24O' 
millions — let  feven  years  war — let  Bengal  and  Gibraltar"— lei  30  millions  flerling  of  national  burthens>  taxe9| 
rates,  tythes,  and  monopolies— let  thcfe  anfwer.— 

•  The  grofs  abufe  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  French  nation,  and  particularly  on  their  affcm- 
blies,  In  certain  pamphlets,  and  without  interruption,  in  fevetal  of  our  newfpapers,  ought  to  be  deprecated^ 
by  every  man  who  feels  for  the  future  interefla  of  this  country.  It  is  in  fome  inftances  carried-  to  fo  fcan- 
dalous  an  cxcefs,  that  we  muft  necelFarily  give  extreme  difguft  to  thoufands  of  people,  who  may  hereafter 
have  an  ample  opportunity  to  vote  and  aS  under  the  influence  of  imprefiions  unfavourable  towards  a  coun- 
try  that,  uoprovukcd,  has  loaded  them  with  fo  much  contumely;  for  a  nation  groaning  under  a  debt  of 
940  millions,  that  deadens  the  very  idea  of  future  energy^  this  fecms,  to  ttfe  the  mildeil  language,  to  be 
at  Icaft  very  imprudent. 

10  ^  Commer^ 
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Commerce  and  manufa^ures.-^Tbe  refult  of  the  vaft  difcount  upon  affignats  has,  in 
relation  tothe  national  induftry,  been  almofl:  contrary  to  what  many  perfons,  not  ill- 
informed,  expefted.     Early  in  the  confufionof  the  revolution,  nothing  fuftered  fo  fe- 
verely  as manufaftures ;  but  lam  now  (1792)  informed,  that  there  is  much  more  mo- 
tion and  employment  in  them  than  fome  time  paft,  when  the  general  afpeO:  of  aflFairs 
was  lefs  alarming.     The  very  circumftance  which,  according  to  common  ideas,  fliould 
have  continued  their  depreffion,  has  moft  unaccountably  revived  them  in  fome  meafure ; 
I  mean  the  depreciation  of  the  aflignats.     Paper  currency  has  been  at  fo  low  a  pitch, 
that  every  fpecies  of  goods  has  been  preferred  in  payments ;  mailer  manufafturers  p») - 
ing  their  workmen,  &c.  in  aflignats,  by  which  bread  is  purchafed  at  a  price  propor- 
tioned to  the  crop,  can  fell  the  product  of  that  labour  to  fuch  an  advantage,  as  to  create 
demand  enough  to  animate  their  bufinefs :  a  moft  curious  political  combination,  which 
feems  to  fhew,  that  in  circumftances  where  evils  are  of  the  moft  aia?ming  tendency, 
there  is  a  re-aftion,  an  under-current,  that  works  againft  the  apparent  tide,  and  brings' 
relief,  even  from  the  very  nature  of  the  misfortune.     Combine  this  with  the  point  of 
depreflion  of  England,  in  all  her  wars,  as  explained  with  fuch  talents  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Chalmers,  and  fomethingof  a  fimilarity  vn\l  ftrike  the  reflefting  reader.     The  lofs 
by  the  depreflion  of  aflignats  has  not  been  by  any  interior  tranfadlions,  but  by  thofe 
with  foreign  powers.     In  confequence  of  it,  the  courfe  of  exchange  rofeat  laft  fo  high, 
that  the  lofs  to  the  kingdom  has  been  great,  but  by  no  means  fo  great  as  fome  have 
imagined,  who  fuppofed  the  intercourfe  to  be  moving  in  the  fame  ratio  as  in  preceding 
periods.     But  this  is  no  light  error;  the  evil  of  exchange,  like  all  other  political  evils, 
correfts  itfelf ;  when  it  is  very  much  againft  a  people,  they  neceflarily  leffen  th^ir  con- 
fumption  of  foreign  commodites  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  foreign  nations  confume  theirs 
very  freely,  becaufe  fo  eafily  paid  for.     Through  the  month  of  January,  1792,  the 
courfe  of  exchange  between  us  and  Paris,  has  been  about  1 8  on  an  average ;  reckoning 
the  par  at  30  (which,  however,  is  not  exaft),  here  is  40  per  cent  againft  France  j  de- 
duft  36  for  the  difcount  on  aflignats,  and  this  apparent  enormity  of  evil  is  reduced  to 
4  per  cent.     Through  the  month  of  January,  179 1,  the  courfe  was  25^;  this  was  15 
per  cent,  difadvantage,  and  deducing  five  for  the  difcount  on  aflignats,  the  real  difad* 
vantage  was  ten.     Thus  the  exchange  in  January,  1792,  is  6  per  cent  more  favoura- 
bleto  France  than  in  1791-;  a  remark,  however,  which  muftnot  be  extended  to  any 
other  cafe,  and  touches  not  on  the  internal  mifchiefs  of^  a  depreciated  currency.     It 
feems  to  (hew,  that  the  evils  of  their  fituation,  fo  little  underftood  by  the  generality  of 
people  here,  are  correding  themfelves,  relative  to  foreigners,  through  the  operation 
of  the  caufes  I  have  mentioned.     It  is  at  the  fame  time  to  be  remarked,  that  while  the 
price  of  com,  and  other  things,  in  which  there  is  no  competition  by  foreigners,  rifes 
merely  on  y.ccount  of  a  fcarcity,  real  or  apprehenfive ;  at  the  fame  time,  every  thing 
bought  by  foreigners,  or  which  can  be  bought  by  them,  has  rifen  greatly ;  for  inftance, 
the  cloth  of  Abbeville,  a  French  commodity,  has  rifen  from  30  livres  to  40  liyresthe 
auln;  and  copper,  a  foreign  commodity,  has^increafed,  it  is  aflerted  in  the  petition  of 
the  Norman  manufafturers  to  the  National  Aflembly,  70  per  cent.     Such  a  fabric  may 
fuflfer :  but  if  their  pins  fell  proportionably  with  other  things,  the  evil,  it  muft  be  admit- 
ted, tends  to  correft  itfelf. 

Finances.— Ih^  prominent  feature  is  the  immenfity  of  thef  debt,  which  increafes  every 

hour.    That  which  bears  intereft  may  be  about  5,000,000,000  liv. ;  and  aflignats,  or  the 

debt  not  bearing  intereft,  maybe  grofsly  eftimated  at   1,500,000,000  liv.;    in  all 

6,500,000,000  liv.  or  284,375,0001.  fterling,  a  debt  of  fuch  enormity,  that  nothing  but 

.  the  moft  regular,  and  well  paid  revenue,  could  enable  the  kingdom  to  fupport  it.    The 
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annual  deficit  may  be  reckoned  about  250,000,000  Uv.  at  prefentj  but  improveable  by  a 
better  collection  of  the  revenue. 

The  following  is  the  account  for  the  month  of  February  1 790 : 

Recette,  .  —  —  20,coc^oo 


Depenfes  extraordinaire  de  1792,  — •  12,00  ,coo 

Id.  pour  1791,                     —  —  2, ( 00,000 

Advances  au  de  part  de  Paris,  —  1,0  dc,c  00 

Deficit,             —                         —  —  43,oco,coo 

58,000,000 


I  am  afraid  tfijit  any  attempt  to  fupport  fuch  infinite  burthens  muft  continue  to  de- 
luge the  kingdom  with  paper,  till,  like  congrefs  dollars  in  America,  circulation  ceafes  al- 
together. There'feems  to  be  no  remedy  but  a  bankruptcy,  which  is  the  beft,  eafieft, 
and  mod  beneficial  meafure  to  the  nation,  that  can  be  embraced ;  it  is  alfo  the  moftjull 
and  the  mod  honourable ;  all  (hifting  expedients  are,  in  faft,  more  mifchievous  to  the 
people,  and  vet  leave  government  as  deeply  involved  as  if  no  recourfe  had  been  made 
to  them.  It  the  milice  bourgeoife  of  Paris  is  fo  interefted  in  the  funds  as  to  render  this 
too!  dangerous,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  rule  of  conduft  than  one  great 
and  laft  appeal  to  the  nation,  declaring  that  they  muft  either  deftroy  public  credit,  or 
be  deftroyed  by  it.  If  the  Natioi^al  Affembly  have  not  virtue  and  courage  enough  thus 
to  extricate  France,  fhe  muft  at  all  events  remain,  however  free,  in  a  (tate  of  political 
debility. 

The  impoffibility  of  levying  the  csconomijles  land-tax,  is  found  in  France  to  be  as 
great  in  practice  as  the  pnnciples  of  it  were  abfurd  in  theory.  I  am  informed  (Feb.^ 
1792,)  that  the  confuf^on  arifing  from  this  caufe,  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  kingdom^ 
is  great*.  The  tax  of  300  millions,  laid  on  the  rental  of  Francfe,  would  not  be  more 
than  2s*  6d.  in  the  pound ;  too  great  a  burthen  on  juft  political  principles,  but  not  a  vey 
oppreffive  one,  had  it  been  once  fairly  afTeiTed,  and  never  afterwards  varied.  But,  by 
purfuing  the  jargon  of  the produit  net^  and  making  it  variable,  inftead  of  fixed,  every  fpe- 
cies  of  inconvenience  and  uncertainty  ha^  arifen.  The  affembly  divided  the  total  among 
the  departments ;  the  departments  the  quotas  among  the  diftri^^s ;  the  diftritls  among 
the  municipalities ;  and  the  municipalities  affembled  for  the  affeffment  of  individuals:, 
the  fame  decree  that  fixed  the  tax  at  300  millions,  limited  it  alfo  not  to  exceed  one-fifth 
of  the  produit  net ;  every  man  had  therefore  a  power  to  rejefl:  any  affeffment  that  exceed- 
ed that  proportion;  the  confequence  was,  the  total  afligned  to  the  municipalities  was> 
fcarcely  any  where  to  be  found,  but  upon  large  farms,  let  at  a  money-rent  in  the  north 
of  France ;  among  the  fmall  proprietors  of  a  few  acres,  which  fpread  over  fo  large  a  part 
of  the  kingdom,  they  all  fcreened  themfelves  under  definitions,  of  what  the  produit  net 
meant ;  and  the  refult  was,  that  the  month  of  December,  which  ought  to  have  produced 
40  millions,  really  produced  but  14.  So  prafticable  has  this  vifionary  nonfenfe  of  the 
produit  net  proved,  under  the  difpenfations  of  a  mere  democracy,  though  afting  nami^ 
natty  \  by  reprefentatives.     The  fed  has  been,  that  this  ill  conceived  and  ill-laid  land- 

^  Tbe  inequalities  and  the  numerous  injufttces  which  have  flipped  into  the  vahiations  of  landed  property, 
czctte  a  genend  difcontent  agatnft  the  new  fy  ilena  of  taxation. --Speech  of  the  Prefident  of  the  Dili.  ofTon- 
Deri:  at  the  bar. 

t  ^^^hcthe^  nooQinall;)r»  or  really,  is  not  of  confequencei  if  effeftivc  qualificatic^s  cf  property  be  not  at 
every  ftep  the  guard,  as  in  the  American  coBlUtutioo. 
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tax,  which,  under  a  different  management,  and  under  the  orderly  government  of  the 
fettled  part  of  America,  might  have  been  eifeftively  produdlive,  has  been  fo  contrived, 
that  it  never  will,  and  never  can  produce  what  it  was  eftimated  at  in  France.  The  peo- 
ple without  property  have  a  dired  interefl:  in  feconding  the  refufals  of  others  to  pay, 
that  are  in  the  loweft  claffes  of  property,  and  who  can  really  ill  afford  it ;  one  ^reat  ob- 
jedion  to  all  land  taxes,  where  pofleflions  are  much  divided.  With  power  in  fuch  hands, 
the  reft  fal  is  effective,  and  the  national  treafury  is  empty.  But  fuppofing  fuch  enor- 
mous difficulties  overcome,  and  ihefe  little  properties  valued  and  taxed  on  fome  praSi- 
cable  plan,  from  that  moment  there  muft  be  a  new  valuation  every  year ;  for,  if  one  has 
wealth  enough  .to  improve  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  reft,  they  immediately  fhift  a  pro- 
portion of  their  tax  on  him ;  and  this  has  accordingly  happened,  early  as  it  is  in  the  day» 
and  indeed  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  tax  as  promulgated  by  the  affembly  *.  Thus 
amuial  aiTeffments,  annual  confufion,  annual  quarrels  and  heart-burnings,  and  annual 
oppreilion,  muft  be  the  confequence ;  and  all  this,  becaufe  a  plain,  (imple^  and  pra£ti- 
cable  mode  of  affeffment  was  not  laid  down  by  the  legiflature  itfelf,  inftead  of  leaving  it 
to  be  debated  and  fought  through  500  legiflatures,  on  the  plan,  purely  ideaLand  theo- 
retical,  of  the  aconomijies  ! 

Police  of  Cam. — The  National  Affembly  has  been  of  late  repeatedly  employed  in  re- 
ceiving complaints  from  various  departcfients,  relative  to  the  fcarcity  and  high  price  of 
corn,  and  debates  on  it  arife,  and  votes  pafs,  which  are  printed  to  fatisfy  the. people  that 
all  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  exportation.  Such  a  condud  (hews,  that  they  tread 
in  the  fteps  of  Monf.  Necker,  and  that  they  confequently  may  expeft,  vnxh  a  crop  but 
flightly  deficient,  to  fee  a/amine.  In  the  Gazette  Nationaley  of  March  6,  1792,  1  read,  > 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Affembly,  Inquietiules — precautions  prifesr^commyfaires  envoy es'-^ 
'ueiller  a  la  fubfi/iance  du  peuple  -fonds  pouracheter  des  grains  chez  Petr anger — dix  yniU 
lions ^&LC  Now  this  is  precifely  the  blind  and  infatuated  conduft  of  Monf.  Necker.  If 
thefe  fteps  are  neceffary  to  be  taken,  (which  is  irapoffible,)  why  talk  of  and  print  them  ? 
Why  alarm  the  people  by  Ihewing  yourfelves  alarmed  ?  Forty-five  millions  lofs,  in  the 
hands  of  M.  Necker,  purchafed  not  three  days  com  for  France  ;  ten  millions  will  not 
purchafe  one  day's  confumption  !  but  the  report  and  parade  of  it  will  do  more  mifchief 
than  the  lufs  of  five  times ihe  quantity :  without  being  in  France,  I  am  clear,  and  can  rely . 
•  enough  upon  principles  to  know,  that  thefe  meafures  will  raise,  not  fink  the  price. 
One  of  the  many  inftances  in  legiflation,  that  proves  the  immenfe  difference  (regarding 
the  cafes  of  France  and  the  United  States)  between  a  reprefentation  of  mere  population 

and  one  of  pro|  >erty  !  M pourprevenir  les  inquietudes  qui  pourroient  arriver  i'annee 

prochaine:  et  les  fulvantes^  Pajfcmblee  doit  s^octupcr  des  ce  moment  d^unplan  genSralfur  les 
fub^ances^^There  is  but  one  plan,  absolute  freedom  ;  and  you  will  (hew,  by  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  it,  what  clafs  of  the  people  it  is  that  you  reprefent.  Proclaim  a  free  trade,  . 
and  from  that  moment  ordain  that  an  iakftand  be  crammed  inftantly  into  the  throat  of. 
the  firft  member  that  pronounces  the  word  com. 

Brohibition  of  the  Export  of  the  Raw  Materials  of  MantfsSlures. — The  laft  information 
Ihave  had  from  France  is  a  confirmation  of  the  intelligence  our  newfpapers. gave,  that 
the  National  Affembly  had  ordered  a  decree  to  be  prepared  for  this  prohibition.  It 
feems  that  the  mafter  manufacturers  of  various  tcfwns,  taking  the  advantage  of  the  great 
decline  of  the  national  fabrics,  made  heavy  complaints  to  the  National  Affembly ;  and, ; 

•  "  AuJJiiot  q^e  'les  opiratuns  frtltminaires  feront  terminees  ifj  officiers  muntcipaux  et  let  comrniffcures  a<^oints 
firant^  en  leuranit  et  confcience  P  evaluation  du  revenue  net  des  diffirtsites  proprictes  foncies:ts  dcla  communmtefeffion 
par'fe^iion. Journal  du  Etats  Gen»  iom»  xvi.  p.  5 10. 
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among  other  means  of  redrefs,  demanded  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of  cotton,  filk, 
wool,  leather,  and,  in  general,  of  all  raw  materials^    It  was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  a  few 
men,  better  acquainted  than  the  common  mafs  whh  political  principles,  but  in  vain  ; 
and  orders  were  given  to  prepare  the  decree,  which  I  am  affured  will  pafs.     As  I  have 
in  various  papers  in  the  *^  Annals  of  Agriculture**  entered  much  at  large  into  this  quef- 
tion,  I  fhall  only  mention  a  few  circumftances  here,  to  convince  France,  if  poffible,  of 
the  mifchievous  and  moft  pernicious  tendency  of  fuch  a  fyftem,  which  will  be  attended 
with  events  little  thought  of  at  prefent  in  that  kingdom.     As  it  is  idle  to  have  recourfe 
to  reafoning  when  fafts  are  at  hand,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  defcribe  the  effed  of  a  fimi- 
lar  prohibition  in  the  cafe  of  wool  in  England :  —  1  ft,  The  price  is  funk  by  it  50  per  cent, 
below  that  of  all  the  countries  around  us,  which,  as  is  proved  by  documents  unqueftion- 
atle,  amounts  to.a  land-tax  of  between  three  and  four  millions  fterling ;  being  fo  much 
taken  from  land  and  given  to  manufaQures.     ad,  Not  to  make  them  flourifh  ;   for  a 
fecond  curious  faft  is,  that  of  all  the  great  fabrics  of  England  that  of  wool  is  leaft  prof- 
perous,  and  has  been  regularly  moft  complaining,  of  which  the  proofs  are  before  the 
public  :  the  policy  therefore  has  failed ;   and  becaufe  it  fails  in  England,  it  is  going  to 
be  adopted  in  France.  The  home  monopoly  of  wool  gives  to  the  manufacturers  fo  great 
a  profit,  that  they  are  not  folicitous  about  any  extenfion  of  their  trade  beyond  the  home 
produ£k ;  and  to  this  it  is  owing  that  no  foreign  wool,  Spanifli  alone  excepted,  (which  is 
not  produced  here,)  is  imported  into  England,     The  fame  thing  will  happen  in  France j 
the  home-price  will  fall  ^  the  landed  intereft  will  be  robbed  ;  and  the  manufafturer,  taft- 
ing  the  fweets  of  monopoly,  will  no  longer  import  as  before :  the  fabric  at  large  will  re- 
ceive «o  increafe ;  and  all  the  effeft  will  be,  to  give  the  mafter  manufadurer  a  great 
profit  on  a  fmall  trade :  he  will  gain,  but  the  nation  will  lofe.     3d,  The  moft  flourifli- 
ing  manufafture  of  England  is  that  of  cotton,  of  which  the  manufafturer  is  fo  far  from 
having  a  monopoly,  that  4^ths  of  the  material  are  imported  under  a  duty,  and  our  own 
exportable  duty  free.     The  next  (poffibly  the  firft)  is  that  of  hardware ;  Englifh  iron  is 
exported  duty  free,  and  the  import  of  foreign  pays  al.  1 6s.  2d.  a  ton  ;  Englifh  coals' ex- 
ported in  vaft  quantities.     Glafs  exhibits  the  fame  fpeftacle  ;  Englifh  kelp  exportable 
duty  free,  and  1 6s.  6d.  a  ton  on  foreign  ;  raw  filk  pays  3s.  a  lb.  on  import ;  export  of 
Britifh  hemp  and  flax  undreffed  is  free,  foreign  pays  a  duty  on  import ;  Britifh  rags,  for 
making  paper,  exportable  duty  free  ;  unwrought  tin,  lead,  and  copper  all  exportable 
either  free,  or  under  a  flight  duty.     The  immenfeprogrefs  made  by  thefe  manufaftures, 
particularly  hardware,  cotton,  glafs,  flax,  and  earthen-ware,  another  in  which  no  mono- 
poly of  material  can  exift,  is  known  to  all  Europe ;  they  are  among  the  greateft  fabrics 
in  the  world,  and  have  rifen  rapidly  ;  but  note  (for  it  merits  the  attention  of  France) 
that  wool  has  experienced  no  fuch  rife  *.     Our  policy  in  wool  ftands  on  faft,  therefore 
convifted  of  rotteonefs  ;  and  this  is  precifely  the  policy  which  the  new  government  of 
France  copies,  and  extends  to  every  raw  material !     4th,  The  free  trade  in  raw  mate- 
rials is  neceflary,  like  the  free  trade  in  com,  not  to  fend  thofe  materials  abroad,  but  to 
fecure  their  produftion  at  home ;  and  lowering  the  price,  by  giving  a  monopoly  to  the 
buyer,  is  not  the  way  to  encourage  farmers  to  produce.     5th,  France  imports  filk  and 
wool  to  the  amount  of  50  or  60  millions  a  year,  and  exports  none,  or  next  to  none  ; 
why  prohibit  an  export,  which  in  fettled  times  does  not  take  place  ?  At  the  prefent  mo- 
jhent,  the  export  either  takes  place,  or  it  does  not  take  place;  if  the  latter,  why  prohibit 
a  trade  which  has  no  exiftence  ?  If  it  does  not  take  place,  it  proves  that  the  manufac- 

*  Exports  i7^7>  4»758»095l-      ^«  ^7^7*  4»«77*462.      In  1777,  3»743^537l»      I"  ^l^T*  3*687,795!. 
See  this  fobjcA  fully  ezaminedj  Annals  of  A|^ricult.ure>  vol.  z.  p.  235. 
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turers  cannot  buy  it  as  heretofore :  is  that  a  reafon  why  the  fanners  (hould  not  produce 
k.  Your  raanufadturers  cannot  buy,  and  you  will  not  let  foreigners ;  what  is  that  but 
telling  your  hulbandmen  that  they  fliall  not  produce  ?  Why  then  do  the  manufaflurers 
alk  this  favour  ?  They  are  cunning,  they  very  well  know  why  :  they  have  the  fame  view 
as  their  bretTiren  in  England — folely  that  of  sinking  the  price,  and  thereby  putting 
money  in  their  own  pockets,  at  the  expence  of  the  landed  intereft !  6th,  All  the  towns 
of  France  contain  but  fix  millions  of  people;  the  manufafluring  towns  not  two  milli- 
ons: why  are  twenty  millions  in  the  country  to  be  cheated  out  of  their  property,  in 
order  to  favour  one-tenth  of  that  number  in  towns  ?  7th,  In  various  paffages  of  thefe 
travels,  I  have  (hewn  the  wretched  (late  of  French  agriculture,  for  want  of  more  (huep ; 
the  new  fyftem  is  a  curbus  way  to  efteft  an  increafe  — ^y  lowering  the  profit  of  keepiiig 
them.  8th,  The  French  manufafturers,  under  the  old  fyftem  of  freedom^  bought  raw 
materials  from  other  nations,  to  the  amount  of  feveral  millions,  befidcs  working  up  all . 
the  produce  of  France ;  if  finking  the  price  be  not  their  objefl:,  what  is.  Can  they  de- 
fire  to  do  more  than  this  ?  If  under  their  new  government  their  fabrics  do  not  flouri(h 
as  under  the  old  one,  is  that  a  reafon  for  prohibition  and  reftriclion,  for  robbery  and 
plunder  of  the  landed  intereft,  to  make  good  their  own  loffes  ?  And  if  fuch  a  demand 
is  good  logic  in  a  manu»fa6lurer*s  cou-nting-houfe,  is  that  a  reafon  for  its  being  received 

in  a  NATIONAI.  ASSEMBLY  !  ! 

One  of  the  moft  curious  enquiries  that  can  be  made  by  a  traveller,  is  to  endeavour 
to  afcertain  how  much  per  cent,  a  capital  invefted  in  land,  and  in  farming-ftock,  will  re- 
turn for  cultivation  in  diflPerent  countries ;  no  perfon,  according  to  my  knowledge,  has 
attempted  to  explain  this  very  important  but  difficult  problem;  The  price  of  land,  the 
intereft  of  money,  the  wages  of  labour,  the  rates  of  all  fortscrf'produfts,  and  the  amount 
of  taxes^  muft  be  calculated  with  fome  degree  of  precifion,  in  order  to  analyfe  this  com- 
bination. I  have  for  many  years  attempted  to  gain  information  on  this  curious  point, 
concerning  various  countries.  If  a  man  in  England  buys  land  rented  at  1 2s.  an  acre, 
at  thirty  years  purchafe,  and  cultivates  it  himlelf,  making  five  rents,  he  will  not  niake 
more  than  from  4I  to  5  per  cent,  and  at  moft  6,  fpeaking  of  general  culture,  and  not 
eftimating  Angular  fpots  or  circumftances,  and  including  the  capital  invefted  in  both  land 
and  ftock.  I  learn,  fi-om  the  correfpondence  of  the  beft  farmer,  and  the  greateft  cha- 
rafter  the  new  world  has  produced,  certain  circumftances,  which  enable  me  to  a(rert  with: 
confidence,  that  money  invefted  on  the  fame  principles,  in  the  middle  dates  of  North 
America,  will  yield  confiderably  more  than  double  the  return  in  England,  and  in  many 
inftances  the  treble  of  it.  To  compare  France  with  thefe  two  cafes,,  is  very,  diflicult : 
had  the  National  A(rembly  done  for  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom  what  France  had  a 
right  to  expeft  from  freedom,  the  account  would  have  been  advantageous.  For  buy- 
ing  at  30  years  purchafe,  ftocking  the  fame  as  in  England,  and  reckoning  produfts  5 
per  cent  lower  in  price  (about  the  fad),  the  total  capital  would  have  paid  from  5I  to  6  J 
per  cent. ;  land-tax  reckoned  at  3s.  in  the  pound,  which  is  the  proportion  of  the  total 
tax  to  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  *".     It  is  true,  that  the  courfe  of  exchange  would  make 

♦  But  thi8  hnd-tax  is  Tariable,  and' therefore  impolfiblc  to  eftimate  accurately  ;  if  you  remain  no  better 
hxmtr%  than  your  French  neighbours^  it  13  fo  much  ;  but  if  you  improve,  you  are  raifed^  and  they  arc 
funk ;  all  that  has.  and-can  be  faid  againfl  tythes  beats  with  equal  force  agamft  fuch  a  tax.  And  though 
this  impofition  cannot  go  by  the  prefent  law  beyond  48.  in  the  pound,  it  would  be  very  eafy  to  fhew»  by  a 
plain  calculation,  that  48.  in  the  pound,  rifing  witn  improvement,  le  a  tax  impoflible  to  be  borne  by  one  who 
improves ;  and  confequcntly,  that  is  a  diredl  tax  on  improvement  $  and  it  is  a  tax  in  the  very  worll  form> 
fincethe  powtr  to  lay  and  iiiforce  it,  is  not  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  but  in  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  parifh  Your  neighbour*  with  whom  you  may  be  on  ill  tcrms^  has  tb;  power  to  tax  you  \  na. 
£ach  private  heart-burnings  and  tyranny  are  found  in  excifes* 
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an  enormous  difference,  for  when  exchange  is  at  15,  this  ratio  percent,  inftead  of  5  J 
becomes  1 1 ,  if  the  capital  is  remitted  from  Britain:  but  as  that  immenfe  iofe  (50  per  cent) 
on  the  exchange  of  France  arifes  from  the  political  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  the  fame  circum- 
ftances  which  caufe  it  would  be  eftimated  at  fo  mugh  hazard  and  danger.  But  bring 
to  account  the  operations  bf  the  National  Affembly,  relating  to  the  non-inclofure  of 
commons;  the  land-tax,  variable  with  improvements  (an  article  fufEcient  to  ftifle  the 
thoughts  of  fuch  a  thing)  ;  the  export  of  corn  at  an  end ;  the  tranfport  every  where 
impeded  ;  and  your  granaries  burnt  and  plundered  at  the  pleafure  of  the  populace,  if 
they  do  not  like  the  price ;  and,  above  aH,  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  all  materials  of 
manufadures,  as  wool,  &c,  and  it  is  fufficientlyclear,  that  America  offers  a  vaftly  more  eli- 
gible field  for  the  inveftment  of  capital  in  land  than  France  does;  a  proof  that  the  meafures 
of  the  National  Affembly  have  been  ill-judged,  illadvifed,  andunpoUtical:  Ihadferious 
thoughisof  fettling  in  that  kingdom, in  order  tofarm  there ;  but  the  twomeafufes  adopted, 
of  a  variable  land-tax,  and  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of  wool,  damped  my  hopes,  ardent 
as  they  were,  that  I  might  have  breathed  that  fine  climate,  free  from  the  extortions  of 
a  government,  ftupid  in  this  refpe£t  as  that  of  England.  It  is  however  plain  enough 
that  America  is  the  only  country  that  affords  an  adequate  profit,  and  in  which  a  man 
who  calculates  with  intelligence  and  precifion  can  think  of  inverting  his  capital.  How 
different  would  this  have  been,  had  the  National  Affembly  conducted  themfelves  on 
principles  direftly  contrary  ;  had  they  avoided  all  land-taxes  •  ;  had  they  preferved  the 
free  corn-trade,  a  trade  of  import  more  than  of  export ;  had  they  been  filent  upon  in- 
clofures ;  and  done  nothing  in  relation  to  raw  materials,  the  profit  of  inveftments  would 
.  have  been  higher  in  France  than  in  America,  or  any  country  in  the  world,  ^nd  immenfe 
capitals  would  have  flowed  into  the  kingdom  from  every  part  of  Europe ;  fcarcity  and 
famine  would  not  have  been  heard  of,  and  the  national  wealth  would  have  been  equal  to 
all  the  exigencies  of  the  period. 

Chap.  XXll.— Vines. 

THE  number  of  notes  I  took,  in  moft  of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  relative  to 
the  culture  of  vineyards,  was  not  inconfiderable ;  but  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the 
infinite  variety  of  French  meafures,  of  land  and  liquids,  to  a  common  ftandard,  added  to 
an  unavoidable  imcertainty  in  the  information  itfelf,  renders  this  the  moft  perplexing 
inquiry  that  can  be  conceived.  It  was  an  object  to  afcertain  the  value  given  to  the  foil 
by  this  culture ;  the  amount  of  the  annual  produce ;  anc^  the  degree  of  profit  attending 
it ;  inquiries  not  tfndeferving  the  attention  even  of  politicians,  as  the  chief  interefts  of  a 
country  depend,  in  fome  meafure,  on  fuch  points  being  well  underftood.  Now  there  is 
fcarcely  any  product  fo  variable  as  that  of  wine.    Corn  lands  and  meadow  have  their  bad 

*  To  have  avoided  land-taxes,  might  very  cafily  have  been  made  a  moft  popular  meafure,  in  a  kingdom 
fo  divided  into  little  properties  as  France  i«  No  tax  is  fo  heavy  upon  a  fmall  prc^prietor  ;  and  the  acono" 
tntftes  might  have  forefeen  what  has  happened,  that  fuch  little  democratic  owners  would  not  pay  the  tax  ; 
but  taxes  on  confumplion,  laid  as  in  England,  and  not  in  the  infamous  methods  of  the  old  govtrnnricnt  of 
France,  would  have  been  paid  by  them  in  a  light  proportion,  without  'knowing  it  ;  but  the  teconomifies,  to 
be  confillcnt  with  thci^  old  pernicious  doftrines,  took  every  ftep  to  make  all  except  1  md  taxes  unpopu- 
lar 5  and  the  people  were  ignorant  enough  to  be  deceived  into  the  opinion,  that  it  was  better  to  pay  a  tax  on 
the  brtad'put  into  their  children's  mouths — and,  what  is  worfe,  on  the  land  which  ought,  but  does  not  pro^ 
<lhce  that  bread  than  to  pay  an  excife  on  tobacco  and  fait ;  better  to  pay  a  tax  which  is  demanded  equally » 
whether  they  have  or  have  not  the  money  to  pay  it,  than  a  duty  which,  mingled  with  the  price  of  a  luxury, 
13  paid  ;b  the  eaficft  mode,  and  at  the  moft  convenient  moment.  In  the  writings  of  the  aconomlftes,  yoa 
hear  of  a  free  corn- trade,  and  ^rct  export  of  every  thing,  being  the  recompence  for  a  knd^tax  ;  but  fpe  tfeeir 
adioi:    in  power — they  impofe  the  burthen,  and  forget  the  recompenfe  I 
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a^  tfaeir  -gdbdry^tM)  but  they  al^ys  yield  foinefhmg»  and  the  average  produce  U  raroly 
far  removed  from  that  o£.any  particular  year.  With  vines  the  difference  is  enormous  j.. 
this  year  they  yield  nothing;  m  another,  perhaps  calks  are  wanted  to  contain 
the  exuberant  produce  of  the  viitfage  j  now  the  price  is  extravagantly  high  ;  and  again 
folow,  as  to  menace  with  poverty  all  who  are  concerned  in  it.  Under  fuch  variations^ 
the  ideas  even  of  proprietors,  who  live  by  the  culture,  are  not  often  correft,  in  relation  to 
the  medium  of  any  circumftance :  nor  is  it  always  eafy  to  bring  individuals  to  regard  ra- 
ther the  average  of  a  diftrift,  than  the  particular  one  of  their  own  fields.  In  many  cafes, 
it  is. more  fatisfaftory  torelv  on  particular  experience,  when  it  appears  tolerably  exadt, 
than  to  demand  ideas,  fo  otten  vague,  of  what  is  not  immediately  within  the  i>radice  of 
thq  man  who  fpeaks.  Thefe  difficulties  have  occurred  fo  often,  and  in  fo  many  fiiapes, 
that  the  reader  can  hardly  imagine  the  labour  which  it  repeatedly  coft  ms  to  gain  that 
spproinmation  to  accuracy^  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  fometimes  to  attain.  But^ 
\i^er  all  the  inquiries  T  have  made,  with  attention  and  induftry,  I  do  not  prefume  to  in** 
fert  here  an  abflraft  of  my  notes  as  intelligence  that  can  be  entirely  relied  on :  I  am  fa- 
tisfied,  that  it  is  trnpoflible  to  procure  fuch,  without  application,  time,  and  exenions, 
which  are  not  at  the  command  of  many  travellers.  Contenting  myfelf,  therefore,  with 
the  probability  of  being  fr^  from  grofe  errors,  and  with  the  hope  of  giving  fome  infor- 
matbn  <m  the  fubjeS,  not  to  be  found  in  other  books,  I  venture  to  fubmit  the  follow* 
ing  extiai6k  to  the  public  eye,  though  it  be  a  refult  inadequate  to  the  labour,  variety, 
and  expected  fuccefa  of  my  inquiries.  It  is  neceflary  farther  to  premife,  that  the  reader 
mud  not  contrail  the  circumftance  of  one  place  with  thofe  of  another,  under  the  idea 
that  a  confiderable  difference  is  any  proof  of  error  in  the  account.  The  price  of  an  ar*i 
pent  is  fometimes  out  of  proportion  to  the  produce ;  and  the  profit  at  other  times  un- 
accounted for  by  either :— this  depends  on  demand,  competition,  the  divifion  of  proper* 
lies,  the  higher  or  lower  ratio  of  expence,  and  on  various  other  circuml^ances,  which,  to 
explain  fully  in  each  article,  would  be  to  enlarge  this  fmgle  chapter  into  a  volume  *;  I 
touch  on  it  her^,  merely  to  guard  againft  conclufions,  which  are  to  be  made  with  cau« 
lion.  The  towns  named  in  the  following  table,  are  the  places  where  I  procured  intel  ? 
ligence.— None  are  inferted  in  which  I  did  not  make  the  inquiry,  as  I  was  at  every  place 
tnentioned  in  the  margin. 

Thi  rents  of  vines  are  named  but  at  few  places ;  for  they  are  very  rarely  in  any  other 
hands  than  thofe  of  the  proprietor  j  even  where  rent  is  named,  there  is  not  one  acre  in 
an  hundred  let. 

The  price  of  the  produft  is  every  where  that  of  the  fame  autumn  as  the  vintage ; 
thofe  who  can  afford  to  keep  their  wine  have  much  greater  profits  ;  but  as  that  is  a  Impe- 
des of  merchandize  as  much  iti  the  power  of  a  dealer  as  a  planter,  it  Qught  not  to  be 
the  guide  in  fuch  accounts  as  thefe. 

Isle  of  France. — Arpajoru — Rent  of  fome*  to  80  livres;  in  common  25  livres. 
Expencesin  labour,  exclufive  of  vintage,  5o  livres  (al.  idB.  ^.  per  Engiifliacre.)  iPro- 
duce,  6  pieces,  of  80  pints, each  i\  bottle. 

.    Eftampes.-^^edSwr^  80  perch,  of  a  a  feet.    Produce,  10  to  aa  pieces.     Rent  to  90 
iivret»    Labour,  60  livres,  (2I.  13^  gd.  per  Englifti  acre,)  vintage  excluded. 

OrAjiif#— Price  in  the  lown,  1 50  livres  th^  piece,  of  a4o  bottles,  and  ret^l  6toiof. 
<hepint»of  li  bottle.  Rent  45  hvres.  I^abour,  40  livres.  vintage  excluded  (lU  13s.  9d, 
per  Ei^Ufh^  acre. )    Arp«it  of  40,000  feet. 

•    5.  j^^rt»— ^eafure  100  perclv,  of  ao  feet,    l^roduce,  7  pieces,  and  in  a  good  year 
ia«    K«ntK36.1ivrefi.    I^abour,  40  livres.  (ih  i^y.  lod  per  Engliih  acre.) 
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4^2  Voirkft^ft  ^r'avem  ^w  *ra4ice« 

SoLooj^E. — Ver/on. "^Rent  m  commoh,  35  to  50  Kvres,  of  the  baft  60  Ihroi  the'fiS^ 
tcr^e.     Produce,  ten  to  twelve  piedesi  aaito  twenty-two.— AcCouitt  here. 

Produce,  1 1  pieces,  at  20  ft  v.     a26  Hv. ' 
Expences,  -    .  -         156    . 


Rent,  -  60  livres 

Tallies,  about  1 2 


Vingtienne,  5 

T^abour,  -  40 

Props,  •  6     10/. 

Vintage,  -  33 

156      lO 


Profit,  •  -  64 

Price,  220  liv.  (9I.  6s.  4d.  per  Englifh 
acre). 


They  renew  fome  of  the  vmes  every  year,  by  laying  down  (hoots,  called  fi^enerally 
provinsy  but  here  faufes,  five  hundred  per  annum,  at  so/*  the  hundred.  They  ma* 
nure  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  fmall  cart  loads,  not  reckoned  ni»  the  above  account* 
Twenty  people  neceffary  for  gathering  an  arpent,  at  12/I  a  day^  and  food*  Vines 
^re  fometimes  much  damaged  by  frofts  in  the  fpring. 

BERKY.-'Vatan. — No  props;  give  four  hoeings.  Fat/fe  i  livre  irf  the  himdred. 
Rarely  let.  Produce,  threepiecesperfetfefce,  fome  fix  or  eight;  piriceoow  24livre8«  Rent, 
60 livres.  Produce,  i63  livres  (61.  135.  lod.  per Englifli  acre.)  To  plane  afcteree, 
for  fetting  only*  45  livres  to  48  livres;  for  two  years  pmduoes  nothing;  the  third  a 
little.  All  agree  it  is  the  mod  profitable  hufbandry,  if  one  be  not  obliged  to  (Ul  in  the 
vintage,  for  want  of  capital  to  keep  the  wine. 

Cbateauroux.— Very  few  let.  Earth  them  four  times^  Prnduce^  3  poinfons^  or 
pieces,  a  fctcree      Rent,  60  livres.  »  • 

Argentm. — Produce  five  or  fix  pieces  the  fctcree,  eachpiece  f(Jo  bottle  Planted 
about  two  feet  fix  inches  fquare.     U?e  propsf  of  quartered- oak. 

QuECY, — Brive. — A  journal  one^fourth  of  a  fctcrfe,  0*4*  jfa  (PauSttm*)  In  agood 
year  produce  two  muids,  of  two  hundred  and  forty-two  pints  oif  two  bottles,  but  not 
general.     Price,  3  to  6/1  the  pint.     Labour,  15  livres,  vintage  excluded, 

Pont  de  Rodez.-^The  plants  at  four  feet  fquare ;  very  old  and  large*  Every  whese 
quite  clean,  and  in  fine  order,  worked  four  times.  Price,  6  livres  for  ninety-fix  Paris 
pints.     Cartona  about  half  an  acre. 

Pellecoy. — ^Pafs  vineyards,  of  which  there  are  many  fo  fteep,  that  it  is  ftrange,  how 
men  can  (land  at  their  work.  One- third  of  the  country  under  vines,  which  are  plant- 
ed on  abfolute  rocks,  but  calcareous. 

C^Aor J.— Nineteen-twentieths  under  vines ^  in  regular  rows,  at  four  feet;  many 
more  than  two  hundred  years  old.  The  true  vtn  de  Gabon  which  has  a  great  rq>uta^ 
tion,  is  the  produft  of  a  range  of  rocky  vineyards,  that  are  upon  hills  hanging  to  the 
fouth,  and  is  called  grave  wine,  becaufe  of  the  (toney  foil.  Mu^  fubjed  to  (torms  of 
bail*  Meafureihe  fcteree,  not  quite  an  arpent.  Produce,  four  barriques,  each  two 
hundred  and  ten  common  bottles^  Price,  50  livres ;  fometimes  at  20  or  30  livres ; 
and  if  two  or  three  plentiful  years  tog«her,  the  price  of  the  wine  does  not  exceed  the 
ca(k)  laft  year  1 2  livres ;  50 livres  the;  barrique,  is  3  livres  the  4ozenJ  Price,  Sod 
livres,  <he  meafure  (.33!.  18s.  id.  per  *  nglifh  acre) ;  fome  at  1 50  Uvres  (61. 68.  iod.)^ 
alfoat  ^o  livres  (12!.  13s.  8d.).  LaSour,  exclufive of  vintage,  30  livres  (1 1.  ijs*  4d«^ 
Their  wines  all  bear  the  fea  well.  I1ie  inhabitants  and  proprietors  have*little*to  db  in 
the  wine  trade ;  dealers  buy  up  for  the  merchants  at  Bourdeaux,*  who  idi^  tliefe  wioos 
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with  their  o\vn  thin  bodied  ones,  and  fell  them  for  claret  to  the  Engllih,  Dutch,  &c. 
They  make  *much  brandy  ;  five  barriques  make  one  of  brandy.  I  drank  this  wme  of 
thr^.^nd  tep  y^ars  old  ;  the  latter  30/*  the  bottle,  and  both  excellent.  I  impDrted  a 
barrique,  three  years  old,  at  1 00  livres  prime  cofts  and  charges ;  and  it  cod  me  into  my 
cellar  in  Suffolk  15U  n^ore,  in  freight,  duty,  carriage,  and  charges  of  all  forts.  Monf. 
Andoury,  aubergifte  at  the  Trois  Rois^  with  whom  I  fettled  a  correspondence,  might 
fend  me  good  wine ;  but  not  putting  it.  into  a  double  barrel,  which  he  promifed,  it 
came  to  me  much  too  weak ;  for  the  vin  de  Cahors  is  full  bodied  as  port,  but  much 
better,  A  barrique  I  had  alio  of  another  fort  of  wine,  from  the  Cbev.  de  Cheyron^ 
near  Leybome ;  and,  for  want  of  being  cafed,  it  turned  out  fuch  poor  fins',  that  it  is 
hardly  good  enough  for  vinegar.  Without  double  cafmg  (and  with  it,  for  what  I 
know)  wines,  m  a  private  atcount^  are  tapped  and  filled  up  with  water. 

Ventillac. — See  them,  for  the  firft  time  in  going  fouth^  ploughing  between  the  rows 
of  vines,  at  five  feet  and  five  and  a  half  feet  afunder. 

^^.«-Ox*hoeing  the  vines  on  a  plain;  each  oz  walks  on  an  interval,  with  a  row 
between  them ;  and  yoked  with  a  Aiding  yoke^  to  vary  the  diftance  from  ox  to  ox^ 
Many  young  plantations  of  vines. 

Rou^iLLON.-^P/tf. — Vineyards  not  reckoned  profitably,  on  land  that  will  do  well 
for  other  products :  a  minatre  (twelve  hundred  Cannes,  about  forty  thqufand  fjpiit)^ 
from.iive  to  ten  charges,  ^cb  one  hundred  and  twenty-d^ht  bottles,  or  pints  of  Pa* 
ri9«  Good  wie,.  of  iaft  vintage,  6  livres  to  IQ  livres  the  charge ;  but  old  at  7  a 
fivrps*    :  . 

Sej^m^ — The. charge  contain^  fixty  pots,  and  i?s^eighs  three  hundred. and  fixty 
pounds  J  five  charges  the  muid,  and  the  i^uid  four  tpnueaux  of  Bourdeaux ;  price  19 
livres,  or  la  livres  the  charge ;  freight  from  Cette  to  Dunkirk,  5P  livres  i^  the  ton^ 
and  2<yi  gratification  ;  duty  on  export  7  livres* 

.  jBrtswj.— Vineyard3  planted  by  Abbe  Rozier,  four  feet  four  inches  by.  three  feet 
ten  inches,  but  not  regular ;  fet  in  a  deep  fofle,  and  covered  with  flints  only. 

M^.*— New  yineyards  planted  in  all  parts.  A  fet^ree,  iti  a  common  year^  gives 
two  muids,  or  four  tonneaux  j  five  hundr^  and  feventy-fix  pots  to  the  muid,  or  feven 
hundred  and  fixty-eight  bottles,  each  a  Paris  pint.  Four  toniieaux  jof  wine  give  one 
quintal  of  brandy,  which  fells,  atprefent,  at  122  livres  12/I  thejquintaL  Produce  in 
money  90  livres  (81.  per  Englifh  ecre),,  labour  exclufive ;  vintage.  15  livres  ( il.  6s#  per 
Englifli  acre).  Examined  a  vineyard,  planted  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
plants  per  ^eree  y  they  were  four  feet  nine  inches  one  way,  by  four  feet  fix  inches 
the  6tber  y  each,  plant  therefore  oocupied  2ItV7  ^^^  fquare :  .rejeding  the  fradion, 
there  would  be  two  thoufand  and  feventy  three  in  an  Englifh  acre ;  thus  the  feteree 
is  fomething  better  than  half  an  acre.  They  are  worked  twice  a  yeaf  by  hand ;  the 
cxpence  j  <  tivres  the  fiEteree  s  the  cuttings  pay  the  expence  of  taking.  Taille  3c^ 
and  making  the  wine  2<^.  the  muid;  common  price  of  the  wine  24  livres  the  ton* 
Beaux. 

Pijan.^^Vrpdwce  i}  muid  per  fetcr^e,  at  50  livres  fix  hundred  and  forty  bottles, 
or  2/.  the  bottle.  Within  two  leagues,  Frontignan,  fo  famous  for  its  mufcat  wines,  a 
feteree  of  land  has  there  yielded  300  livres,  and  half  as  much  in  a  common  year. 
Montbafin  is  alib  noted  for  its  mulcats,  which  fells  as  dear  as  thofe  of  Frqntignan ; 
•three  barriques  make  one  nuiid,  or  fix  hundred  and  forty  bottles :  price  in  a  common 
.year,  ;etnbai'ked  at  Cette,  goo  livres :  the  red  wine  of  Montbafin,  100  livres  the  three 
barriques.  »  .     : 

To  JVifm^r.«^eYeral  thoufand  acres  c^  vines  on  a  level  plain. 

3  1-  a  l^tma.^^ 
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•  Nimes. — For  fereral  leagues  around,  the  vineyards  yield  from  one  muid  to  fix  frer 
Paumee ;  three,  on  an  average ;  and  the  mean  price  Co  livres  :  meafure,  one  thoufand 
feven  huiidrtd  and  fifteen  eannes  in  a  faumce>  or  fixty-one  thoufand  feven  hundrtd^ 
and  forty  feet.  ' 

Flaifarue.—  An  arpcnt  of  wheat,  one  year  with  another,  yields  more  than  an  arpent  of 
vines ;  but  an  arpcnt  uf  vines  fell  for  near  double  one  of  arable. 

Auch  to  Fii'uran.  —  Many  vines.  Price,  500  livres  (2 1 1.  1 7s.  6d.  per  Englifli 
acre).  * 

LW/cwr.— Ditto  on  the  ftoney  hills.  Meafure  a  fack,  that  land  fown  with  a  fack* 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  five  pound  wheat.  Price  400  livres  (17I.  ics.  per  Englifb 
acre). 

La  Morte. — Landron. — Vines  on  the  hills.  Meafure  the  journal,  and  further  ditta 
in  the  rich  vale  on  the  Garoijae :  props  of  willow.  Price,  icoo  livres  (5CI.  per  Eng* 
lifh  acre)» 

A^»^«?;z.— Yellow  wine  famous.  Meafure,  arpent.  Produce,  five  or  fix  barriques. 
Price,  loco  livres  the  arpent  (^cl.  per  Englifh  acre).  Ih-oduce,  300  livres  (15I.  per 
Englilh  acre). 

Barfac. — Sell  at  5/  or  tf.  the  pas  of  two  feet  fix  inches ;  ninety  pas  the  auln  ;  and 
price  ICO  livres.  I'our  rows  of  vines,  or  four  aulns,  make  the  breadih,  and  ninety  pas 
long ;  are  dreffed  four  rimes  a  year,  for  3  livres :  fony-five  rows  a  journal  j-  but  fell 
the  fpace  planted  at  one  price,  and  the  interval  at  aaother.  The  vines  20  livres  to  All 
livres  the  auln ;  the  fpaces  between  at  3  livres.  Ninety  by  2  ^ ,  or  one  hundred  and 
eighty  fctt  multiplied  by  2 J,  for  the  breadth  four  hundred  and  fifty,  atid  by  fony-five, 
the  number  of  rows,  gives  twenty  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  fquare  feet  for  a 
journal:  forty  five  rows,  at  2a  livres.  are  990  livres  j  but  forty. five  by  three,  the  price 
of  the  interval,  135  livres,  average  562  livres,  on  the  fuppofition  of  half  vine,  half  in- 
tervals«  Hills  that  hang  to  the  Garonne,  on  the  N»  fide,  an  immenfe  range  of 
vines.  •  ^       ^ 

CcJIres.^  In  41  journal,  the  half  only  planted  as  above,  will  give,  in  a  good  year, 
four  tonneaux,  average  i|.  Two  years  ago,  35  livres  the  tonneaux  ;  this  year,  6*6 
livres  to  70  livres:  at  40  livres  it  is  90  livres  per  journal.  Cafi^s  from  the  N.  of  £u* 
rope,  much  inferior  to  French  ones,  btcaufe  the  ftuves  are  larger  and- tiiicker ;  price 
of  them,  240  livres  the  doacn.   Journal  of  Bourdeaux,  to  arpent  de  France,  a^  chi.% 

to  1. 

Bourdeaux  to  Cuifat.^^This  country,  part  palus  and  'part^high :  produce,  five  to  fix 
barriqueiR  on  the  latter,  and  2^  to  three  tcmneaux  on  the  other :  i2o<3  hvree  -(611.  8^ 
6d.  per  Englifti  acre)  a  common  pwce  -^  but  foihc  journais  rife  to  3C00  livres  ( 1  fjU  1  x  a 
3d.  per  Englifli  acre*,  and  even  to  4ocoiivres  (^9*1.  <9s.  3d*},  *  * 

To  Cavignac*^  Produce  wine  five  to  fix  barriques  the  jownal:  makd-muth  brandy  % 
five  or  fix  for  one;  two  hundred  snd  twenty  bottles  are  fo4d^'  i»o  Kvres;  their  white 
wine  for  export  is  i;ow  at  1 50  livres  the  tonneaux.  The  fogs  and  rains  this  year,  when  the 
vines  were  in  bloficm,  damaged  them  fo  much  4hat  the  crdp  w^ill  be  teryipoor  ;  which 
they  are  not  forry  for,  fince  another  great  vintage  ov  <wo  would  have  mined  them,  foy 
the  low  price  which  is  tbeconfequence.     1  hey  have  a  fub^c  of  tartar; 

ANOQUMOI9. — To  -Pr//|iw/,r^i2d«/^f.-*- The  journal  of  two  hundred  laft  eachj  twelve 
feet  fquare,  gives  it  tonneaux;  on  ^ood  la&d,  four  to  fix  barriques  •  the  j^omai' of  two 
hundred  carreaux  of  twelve  feet  (quare,  twenty-eight  thoufand' ei^thuxMt^  feet }  an 
arpent  i| ;  on  worfe  land  i|  to  three.  A  journal  of  wine  not  equal  to  the  value  of. 
Qoe  oC  wheat:  make  much  very  fine  brandy..  ^  .    ^       -» 
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To  AngouHme. — A  journal,  vines  an^  arable  land,  of  an  equal  price  ;  :oo  livres  com- 
mon (lol.  per  Englifh  acre)  ;  produce  40  livres  (2I.  per  Knglifh  acre^.  An  imnienfe 
rangfe  of  vines  :  produce,  three  to  four  barriques  j  common  price,  10  livres  :  make  a 
great  deal  of  good  brandy,  which  fells  now  at  1 50  livres  the  barrique*,  but  has  been  at 
66  livres ;  bell  vineyard  300  livres  to  400  livres. 

V^fetfil."-  Price  10  livres  to  1 5  livres  the  barrique  :  proportion  of  brandy  varies  from 
four  to^  nine  ot  wine  for  one  ;  in  general  fix  for  one. 

Caudcc.  -  Give  two,  three,  and  four  barriques  per  journal, 
•    PoiTou.—  Chateaurault  to  Lcs  Ormfs. — Poor  hills,  with  vines,  fell  equally  with  their 
beft  vale  lands.  *  Meafure  the  boiflbk-e. 

TouRAiNE.—'r(?//rj.— Produce,  five  to  thirty  pieces  per  arpent;  average  ten;  and 
mean  price,  15  livres  ( 150  livres  is  4I.  os.  3d.  per  EngUfli  acre^ :  meafure  one  hundred 
chaine  of  twenty-five  feet,  62,500  feet. 

Awhoife. — An  aj^jent  eight  pieces,  at  4- livres,  192  livres  (5I.  i^s.  per  Englifh  acre) :. 
meadows  a  better  ellate  and  fell  higher  :.  the  vines  are  1500  livres  (431.15s*  per- Eng* 
lifh  acre). 

Bkis  to  Cbanib&rd. — Almoft  aH^  the  country  vines,  and  many  new  plantations,  on  a 
blowing  fand  ;  two  thoufand  acres  under  the  eye  at  once.  Arpent  1600  toifes :  pro- 
duce twelve  poin^ons,  and,  in  good  years,  to  thirty  fixj  each  two  hundred  and  forty, 
bottles  ;^  moftly  made  into  brandy  :  in  one  village,  laft  winter^  they  made  three  thou- 
iaod  poin^ons :  in  fome  years  three  of  wiiie  make  one  r  an  arpent  requires  feven  thou- 
fand  two  hundred  preps,  which  M  about  eight  years  j  the  price. ijS  livres  to  20  livres 
the  thoufand. 

Ckamhrdi-^SdLme  meafure :  arerage  produce  twelve  piece*. 

To Petiviers. — Product,  twelve  pieces  on  good  land^  at  36  livres  now;  but  average 
ten,  at  24  livres^  or  240  livres  ( 81.  is.  per  Eiigliffi  acre).  Meafure,  one  hundred  perch, 
at*  twenty-two- feet  r  priceiooo  livres  (55I.  per  Englift  acre). 

P^//uw/.— ^Hce  of  an  arpent  700  livres  (:4l.  los.  per  Englifli  acre}^:.  produce,  four 
to  twenty  pieces;  average  ten;  price  now  30  livres;  but  average  24  Uvrcs,  or  a 40 
livres  (81.  8s.  per  Englifli  acre^ :  labour,  exclufive  of  vintage,  %o  livres. 

Isle  op  FUanl'e.— i-di  Cbapetle  la  ^^/n^.— Produce,  ten  pieces,  at  20  livres,  200 
livres  (7I.  per  Englifti  acre) :  labour,  exclufive  of  vintage,  30  livres :  meafure,  one 
hundred  perches,  twenty-two  feet :  price  6co.  livres  (21I.  per  Englifli  acre). 

Liancourt.'-^A  bad  arpent  30a  livres  ;  a  good  600  livres  (450  livres  is  15K  13s.  3d. 
per  Englifh  acre):  the  meafure  one  hundred  perches,  at  twenty-two  feet.,    Btoduce,,. 
three  muids,  at  60  livres,  180  livres  (61.  &,  per  Englifh  acre)  the  muid,. of  three  hun* 
dred  and  fixty  Paris  bottles  ;  yet  bad,  and  not  drank  by  gentlemen.     Props  lad  five  or 
fix  years,  id  livres  the  thoufand  ^  to  keep  an  arpent  in  order,  two  thoufand  every  year. 

B^f^TAO^E.r-Aiivergnac. — A  fcatteiing  of  them  from  Guerande  hither,  and  no 
where  elfe  N.  except  a  tew  on  the  coaft  at  PIriac  and  St.  Gildas#     Meafure  the  jjournal, 
of  1280  toifes.    Price,  80Q  liv.  (29I.  3s.  lod.  per  EnglUh  acre).     Produce,  6  to  8  bar-, 
riques,,  each  240  pints  of  Paris.     Common  price  1.5  liv.  to  20  liv.      This  for  a  good^ 
year.     1  hej^  reckon  that  if  they  have  no  crop  they  lofe  60  liv.. per  journal,. 

Nantes  tcjncenis.^rroduce^  fix  barriques,  now  25  liv.  All  pnomifcuous  and  na. 
pfOpStf  .      '  •  g  ^  . 

Ancenis. — Boifelee,  the  fifth  of  an  arpent  de  Paris  ;    fells,,  per  arpent,  at  7J0  Uv. 
Produce  ia a  common  year,  ij  barrique,  or  7}  per  arpent:  and  common  price  2a. 
liv,  165  liv.  (81*  818.  lod,  per  Englifh  acre) :    fometimes  let,  at  three-fourths  and  one- 
balf  £roduce,  to  metayers.    Labour,  6.  liv.  tbe.boifelee^  anid.6.1iv«.  the  vintage^,  in  z\\y, 

4.  •  6oJiv4, 
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60  liv.  the  arpent.     Great  region  of  vine  along  the  river ;  they  extend  not  far  from  It: 
dung  very  little ;  many  not  once  in  fifteen  years, 

rr/n?rf^i.— Meadows  fell  at  double  the  price  of  vineyards,  yet  thefe  6oq  liv# 
(30I.  14s.  3d.  per  Englifli  acre). 

Anjou. — 5/.  George. — Boifelee,  |  of  an  arpent,  or  10,000  feet.  An  arpent,  40,000 
feet,  of  the  worfl  vines  fells  at  200  liv.;  beft  5^0  liv.  (350  liv,  is  14I.  9s.  /d.  per  Eng- 
lifli acre).     Produce,  if  to  5  barriques. 

jingers.^^On  the  Loire,  vineyards  are  various ;  fome  produce  very  little  ojf  the  beft 
wine  }  and  others,  by  manuring,  much  of  an  inferior  quality.  Four  barriques  of  good 
wine,  on  an  arpent  of  100  cords  of  25  feet,  or  62^500,  is  a  common  produce,  but  not 
a  medium.  The  price,  in  a  plentiful  vear,  35  liv. ;  and  in  one  of  fcarcity,  50  liv.  the 
barrique :  this  year  it  is  25  liv.  but  the  wine  bad,  the  grapes  not  being  ripe.  Four 
barriques,  at  40  liv.  make  160  liv.  Expences — labour  in  digging,  24  liv.  ;  vintage, 
3  liv.  the  barrique,  or  12  liv.  the  arpent ;  caflcs,  at  5  liv.  20  liv. ;  tythe  tV^  ;  befides 
taxes.  The  afTertion  general,  that  vines  are  the  worfl  of  all  e Hates.  Why  \  Becaufe, 
for  one  year  in  five  or  fix,  they  yield  nothing ;  and  fometimes  little  for  two  or  three 
years  together.  But  adi^atted,  at  the  fame  time,  tnat  if  a  man  has  money  to  enable 
him  to  keep  his  wine,  two  good  years  pay  more  than  the  feefimple.'  An  arpent  of  the 
beft  vines  on  the  Loire  fells  from  3000  to  4000  liv.  Now,  to  gain  from  hence  fome 
fads  by  combination,  call  this  3(00  liv.  and  that  it  pays  only  5  per  cent. — ^it  is  175  liv.; 
labour  36  liv. ;  cafks  25  liv. ;  and  here.is  236  liv.  wixhout  a  penny  for  the  king,  or  any 
profit  to  the  proprietor  :  at  5  barriques^  this  makes  47  liy;  each  \  a  lure  proof,  either 
that  the  produce  muft  be  more  than  5  barriques, — or  that  the  price  muft  be  more  thaii 
47  liv. ;  probably  9,  at  40  Irv.  (360*  liv.  is  9I.  i4<;.  4d.  per  Engliih  %re}  for  a  mean 
arpent,  at  1750  liv.  (47I.  5s.  3d.  per  Englifli  acre),  . 

,  DureteL  -  Vines  fells  higher  than  arable,  and  meadow  higher  .than  vines. 

La  Roche  Gwyow.— Vines  the  worft  eftatc  in  the  hands  of  poor  proprietors  only. — Ac- 
count of  an  arpent  of  Paris.    Price  1200  Ijv.  (6  iK  ts^  4d.  per  Engliih  ficrp^) 

Iht. 


Rent;  theintereftof theprice, at4percent.  48 

VinuS.  }  ««  "'•  ^^^  ^  '^  ^"«"*  •«)       {  '« 

Manure^                 -             -             .             -  40 

Six  caflcsy      "                .            •            •  36 

Props,       •             •             -             -             n  30 

Talllf,                  •            •            .            •  5 

*    227 


Ik. 

Produce,  6  inuida»  at  50  Mr,       •  •  joo 

i(ijl.  78.  id.  iingliTh  acre.) 
Ex^encesi        -  •  *  «  227 

Profit,.  *  •  •  73 

The  muid  240  pints  de  Paris. 


An  extraordinary  good  year  !s  10  muids  ;  a  middling  one  fix ;  and  a  bad  one  three. 
As  to  no  produce  at  all,  or  fo  little  as  one,  no  fuch  thing  is  known,  not  even  in  forty 
years.    Bat  query,  hail  ? 

In  178  c,  the  crop  was  12  muids,  at  27  liv.  .^24  liv. 

1786,  5  70  350 

1787,  3  90  170 

1788,  4i     ^       75  337 

The  labour  confifts  in  carrying  of  dung,  pruning,  trimming,  four  diggings,  ftaking, 
tyin^,  budding,  &c. 

How  this  huibandry  can  be  efteemed  unprofitable,  as  it  is  generally  in  France,  furpafles 
my  comprehenfion ;  in  the  hands  of  a  man  without  a  fui&ctent  capital^  it  certainly  is 
fo  i  but  thus  alfo  is  that  of  wheat  and  barley*. ' 

8        -  Neuf 
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Neuf  Moutien^^ln  one  of  the  richeft  diftrids  in  France,  vines  on  the  (lopes  fell  at 
fioooliv,  to  2500  liv.  (^2  ;o  liv:  i?  78I.  13s.  3d.  per  Englilh  acre)  the  arpent  of  100 
perches  of  22  feet;  where  the  rich  vales  let  at  40  liv.  to  60  liv.  j  and  iand  of  40  Hv. 
fc'Hs  not  higher  than  1500  liv.  or  iboo  liv. 

Chamhaoke.  — ji?/^;f^/,  £sfr.— Two  thirds  of  all  the  country  around,  about  Ay, 
Cumiere^  -Piery,  Dify,  Hautvilliers,  i&c.  &c.  under  vines ;  anvl  here  all  the  farnoas 
Champagne  wines  are  made.  The  country  producing  the  fine  white  wine  is  all  con- 
tained in  the  fpace  of  five  leagues:  and  three  or  fou#  more  include  Avife,  Aunge,  Lu- 
menee,  Crammont,  &c.  where  they  make  the  white  wine,  with  white  grapes  only.  At 
Ay,  Piery,  and  Lpernay,  the  white  wine  is  all  made  with  black  grapes.  La  Montagne 
de  Rheims,  Bouze,  Verfec,  Verznee,  Teafe,  Airy,  and  Cumierp,  for  tho  bjn  rouge  de  la 
Mame.  At  Airy  the  firft  quality  of  the  white  alfo  maJe.  With  the  bUck  grape  they 
fliske  either  red  or  white  wine,  but  with  thesrhite  only  white  wine. 

Ihe  price  of  land  is  very  high ;  at  Piery  ioco  hv.;  at  Ay  30V.0  liv.  to  6000  liv. ;  at 
Hautvilliers  ,000  liv.  The  worlt  in  the  country  fells  at  800  liv.  (3000  liV.  is  1051.  9s. 
pw-  Englifli  acre;  6000  liv.  is  11  1.  18s. ) 

The  produce,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  varies  much ;  at  Ay,  two  to  fix  pieces,  and  four 
the  average ;  At  Reuil  and  Vanteuil,  to  twenty  pieces ;  at  Hautvilliers,  a  convent  of 
Beneditlines,  near  Kpemay,  righty  arpents  that  yield  two  to  four;  and  the  price  varies 
equally  :  at  Ay,  the  average  is  two,  at  2  o  liv. ;  one  at  i<o  liv. ;  and  one  at  o  liv. 
By  another  account,  200  liv.  to  8  o  liv.  the  queue,  of  two  pieces  ;  average  400  liv.  the 
queue.  At  Reuil  and  Vanteuil  it  is  60  liv.  to  100  liv.  The  vines  of  Villiers  700  liv. 
to  900  Hv.  the  queue.  Red  wine  is  i  .0  liv.  to  300  liv.— Account  of  a  conliderable 
vineyard,  an  average  one,  given  me  at  Epernay : 

'  For  an  Arpent.  .  Pn^EngTijh  Acre. 

Intereft  of  purchafe,  3000  liv.  -^  —  150  liv.     ^611     3 

Labour,  —  —  —  —  S5  a     8 

Renewal  (frovins^  ditto,  —  — 

Tying,  _  — .  —  — . 

Manure,  1  part  dung  to  14  earth,  —  — 

1 2  liv.  a  piece,  •—  *— 


Vintage, 

Caiks, 

Taxes- 


-taille,  vingtieme,  and  capitation. 


Aides,  1 5  the  queue. 

Cellar, vaults,  prefr,  refervoirs,tubs  &c.and  buildmgto  hold  them, 
80CO  liv.  tor  20  arpents,  or  4C0  liv.  per  arpent,  the  intereft,    20 


150  liv. 

55 

24 

8 

20 
48 
15 
9 
30 
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ProduS. — Two  pieces,  at  200  liv. 
One  ditto,      ^      — 
Oiie  ditto,  — 


Expcnces, 
Profit, 


2 
I 
o 
I 

o 

2 
O 

o 
i 


I 

7 

6 

2 

»3 

7 
6 


o 

o 

3 
6 

o 
If 

lOf 

3 


0 

17 

6 

i7 

»7 

lOf 

'7 

la 

0 

b 

11 

3 

2 

3 

9 

26 

5 

0 

1:7 

'7 

io| 

8 

7 

li 
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Which,  with  the  intereft  charged,  makes  to  per  cent,  on  30CO  Hv.  land,  and  406 Yiv, 
buildings  J  the  general  computation,  and  which  feems  admired  in. the  country.  Sixty; 
women  are  neceffary  to  gather  the  grajpes  for  four  pieces,  by  reafon  of  the  attention , 
paid  in  the  choice  of  the  bunches  ;  a  circumftance  to  which  much  of- the  fine  flavour  of; 
the  wine  is  owing,  as  well  as  to  fingularity  of  foil  and  climate ;  the  former  of  which  is 
all  ftrongly  calcareous,  even  to  being  white  with  the  chalk  in  it.  A  fine  lengthened' 
dope  of  a  chalk  hill,  hanging  to  the  fouth,  between  Dify  and  Ay,  which  I  examined,  is 
entirely  covered  with  vines,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  is  the  .mo(i:  celebrated  in  the  pro-^ 
vince.  It  is  indeed  rather  a  marl  than  a  chalk ;  in  fome  places  wbitf ,  in  others  much, 
browner,  and  may  properly  be  called  a  calcareous  loam  on  a  chalk  bottom.  This  marl 
fe  in  fome  places  very  deep,  and  in  others  (hallow. .  I  was  fhewn  pieces  worth, 
60C0  liv.  the  arpent,  and  others  worth  3000  liv.  bat  the  difference  of  foil  \v21s  not  per-*^ 
ceptible ;  nor  do  I  credit  that  this  difference  depends  on  foil :  none  of  it  approaching^ 
10  pure  chalk.  It  is  impoflible  to  difcpver,  in  the  prefent  (late  ,of  knowledge  and  in- 
formation, on  what  depends  the  extraordinary  quality  of  the  wine.  The  people  here 
affert,  that  in  a  piece  of  not  more  than  three  arpents,  in  which  the  foil  is,  to  all  appear- 
ance, abfolutely  fimilar,  the  middle  arpent  only  (hall  yield  the  bed  wine,  and  the  other 
two  that  of  an  inferior  quality :  in  all  fuch  cafes,  where  there  is  fomething  not  eafily  ac- 
counted for,  the  popular  love  of  the  marvellous  always  adds  exaggeration,  which  is 
probably  the  cafe  here.  Attention  in  gathering  and  picking  the  grapes,  and  freeing 
every  bunch  from  each  gi'ape  that  is  the  leaft  unfound,  mud  tend  greatly  to  infure  wine 
of  the  firft  quality,  when  the  difference  of  (oil  is  not  (triking. 

The  vines  are  planted  promifcuoufly,  three  or  four  feet,  or  two  and  a  half  froni 
each  other :  are  now  abou't  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high,  and  are  tied  to  the  props 
with  fmall  ftraw  bands.  Many  plantations  are  far  from  being  clean,  fome  full  of 
w^eds ;  but  a  great  number  of  haads  fpread  all  over  the  hill,  farding  with  their  crook- 
ed hoe. 

As  to  the  culture,  in  the  middle  of  January,  they  give  the  cutting  taiJle:  in  March 

*  dig  the  ground :  in  April  and  May  they  plant  the  provins :  in  June  tie  and  hoe  the 

feps:  in  Auguft  hoe  again :  in  Oilober,  or.  in  good  years  in  September,  the  vintage. 

To  plant  an  arpent  of  vines,  cods  in  all  50  louis  d'or :  there  are  eight  thoufand 
plants  on  an  acre :  and  twenty-four  thoufand  fgps  and  the  props  coft  500  livres :  to 
keep  up  the  ftock  of  props  30  livres  a  years.  It  is  three  years  before  they  bear  any 
thing,  and  fix  before  the  wine  is  good.  None  are  planted  now,  on  the  contrary,  they 
^rub  op. 
^  Very  few  perfons  have  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  arpents,  except  the  Marquis  de 
Sillery,  near  Rheims,  who  has  two  hundred  and  fifty  arpents.  At  Piery  there  are 
twenty  arpents  now  to  be  fold  ;  a  new  hbufe,  ^  good  cellar,  magazine,  a  good  prefs, 
and  every  thing  complete,  for  60,000  livres :  the  vines  a  little,  but  not  much,  negleSed* 
For  this  fum  1  could  buy  a  noble  farm  in  the  Bourbonnois,  and  make  more  in  feven 
years  than  by  vines  in  twenty. 

Thofe  who  hs^ve  not  a  prefs  of  their  own^  are  fubjefl  to  hazards,  which  muft  neccf- 
farily  turn  the  fcale  very  contrary  to  the  interefts  of  the  fmall  proprietor.  They  pay 
3  livres  for  the  two  firll  pieces,  and  25/;  for  all  the  reft  :  but,  as  they  muft  wait  the 
owner's  convenience,  their  wine  fometimes  is  fo  damaged,  that  what  would  have  been 
white  becomes  red.     Steeping  before  preiTing  makes  red  wine. 

As  to  prefling,  to  do  it  very  quickly  and  powerfully,  is  much  the  better  way  {  and 
they  prefer  turning,  the  wheel  of  the  prefs  by  Q^  feven,  or  eight  men,  rather  than  by  a 
horle. 
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In  regard  to  the  sudea,  or  tax,  on  the  transfer  of  wine,  the  proprietor  who  fells  a 
piece  worth  aoo  Uv.  pays        —  —  —  lo  iiv. 

Ten  fols  per  livre,         —  —  5 

Augmentation ;  gauge^  conftage,  &c.         —         5 
Odroi  de  la^ Ville  and  du  Roi,  *»  5 

25 

The  merchant,  when  he  fells  it,  pays  the  fame ;  and  every  perfon  through  whofe  hands 
it  paiTes.  The  duty  at  the  port,  on  exportation,  is  about  15  livres  each  piece.  The 
cabareteer  and  aubargifte  pays  30  or  40  livres  more  retail  duty.  The  wine  trade  with 
England  ufed  to  be  direftly  from  Epemay ;  but  now  the  wine  is  fent  to  Calais,  Bo- 
logne,  Montreuil,  and  Guernfey,  in  order  to  be  paiTed  into  England,  they  fuppofe  here 
by  fmuggling.  This  may  explain  our  Champagne  not  being  fa  good  as  formerly* 
Should  the  good  genius  of  the  plough  ever  permit  me  to  be  an  importer  of  Cham- 
pagne, I  would  defire  Monf,  Quatrefoux  Paretclaine,  merchant  at  Epernay,  to  fend  me 
fome  of  what  I  drank  in  his  fine  cellars.  But  what  a  pretty  fuppofition,  that  a  farmer, 
in  England,  fhould  prefume  to  drink  Champagne,  even  in  idea !  The  world  mufl:  be 
turned  topfy-turvy  before  a  bottle  of  it  can  «ver  be  on  my  table.  Go  to  the  monopo^ 
liaers  and  exporters  of  woollens  — go  to— -and  to  — and  every  where  — except 
to  a  fnend  of  the  plough ! 

The  ecclefiaflical  tithe  is  a  heavy  burthen.  At  Hautvilliers  the  eleventh  is  taken  for 
a  dixme ;  at  Piery  the  twentieth,  or  in  money  4  livres  lo/I ;  at  Ay,  48/; ;  and  at  Eper*. 
flay  30/; ;  at  Dify  Vr  i  hut  with  all  this  weight  of  tax,  nothing  is  known  or  ever  heard 
of  like  the  enormities  prafHfed  in  England,  of  taking  the  a£fcual  tenth. 

The  idea  of  the  poverty  attending  the  vines  is  here  as  flrong  as  in  any  other  part  of 
France:  the  little  and  poor  proprietors  are  all  in  mifery.  Thfe  fad  is  obvious,  that  a 
hazardous  and  uncertam  culture  is  ridiculous  for  a  man  with  a  weak  capital.  How 
could  a  Kentifh  labourer  be  a  hop-planter  ?  But  no  difcrimination  is  found  commonly^ 
in  France — the  affertion  is  general,  that  the  vine  provinces  are  the  poorefl }  but  an  af* 
lb*tion  without  explanation  is  utterly  ridiculous.  To  render  vines  profitable,  it  is  a 
common  obfervation  here,  that  a  man  ought  to  have  one-third  of  his  property  in  rents, 
one-third  in  farm,  and  one  third  in  vines. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  mofl  fuccefsfiil  cultivators  are  thofe  who  have  the 
largefl  capitals.  It  is  thus  that  we  hear  of  the  exertions  of  merchants ;  men  who  not 
only  have  many  arpents  of  their  own  vines,  but  buy  the  wine  of  all  their  little  neigh- 
bours. Monf.  Lafnier,  at  Ay,  has  from  fifty  to  fixty  thoufand  bottles  of  wine  always  in 
his  cellar  j  and  M.  Dorfe  from  thirty  to  forty  thoufand. 

Rbeims. — Average  price  of  an  arpent  2400  livres  (84I.  per  Englifh  acre.) 

AccounU 

Kv. 
Intereft,  —  —  —  t2o 

Culture  by  contraft,  —  — *•  40 

Manured  every  fifth  year,  60  livres ;  and  i poo  men  or 

women's  loads  of  earth  to  mix,  36  livres,  —         96 

Props,  20  bundles,  —  —  12 


Carryforward,  —  —  268 


liv. 

Produce,  3  pieces, 
at  410  livres,      4219 

(14I.  1 48.  per  Eng- 
lifh'acre.)' 


Carry  forward,     420 


VOL.  IV*  3  M  Brought 
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Brought  forward, 


Extra  hoeing, 


--  —  268 

—  ^6 

Taxes,  —  —  —  —         8 

Cafks,  —  •       ,  —  —  18 

Vintage,  at  20/;  a  day,  —  —  18 

Prefs,  four  men,  at  aof.  and  acj/".  food,  —  8 

Intereft  of  buildings,  cellar,  magazine,  prefs,  andutenfils,  30 
The  cellar*man,  200  livres  for  2q  arpent^,  per  arpent,        10 

Labour,  64  livres,  (2I.  43,  yd. per  Englifh  acre):  intereft 
of  which  for  firft  year,  —  •—  18 

384 
Droit  d'aides,  Ji  per  cent,  on  value,  three  pieces  grofs, 
befides  conftage,  &c.  &c#  —  —  40 


kV 


Brought  Ibrwju^,  420 


424 


Lofs, 


—  4 


I 


424 


fiut  inftead  of  lofs,  every  one  I  talked  with,  and  the  gentleman  himfelf  who  gave  me 
this  account,  Monf.  Cadot  L'Aine,  who  has  a  confiderable  vineyard,  afTured  me,  that 
they  pay,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  7i  per  cent,  on  the  capital ;  this  will  make  a  dif- 
ference of  75  livres,  which,  with  the  24  livres  lofs  in  this  account,  is  99  livres,  which 
muft  be  partly  deducted  from  thefe  expences,  and  partly  added  to  the  produce.  Oa 
an  average,  the  manuring  is  I  fufpedb  euimated  too  high.  The  vines  this  year  promife 
to  yi^ld  not  a  piece  per  arpent ;  not  by  reafon  of  frofts  laft  winter,  but  of  the  cold 
being  fo  late  as  laft  week  (in  July). 

The  little  proprietors  here  alfo  are  generally  very  poor,  and  many  are  ruined  by  not 
being  able  to  wait  for  a  price.  The  wine  trade  at  Rheims  amounts  to  four  or  five  mil-* 
liors  per  annum  ( 1 75,0001.  to . 2 1 8,7001. J 

Sillery* — The  Marquis  has  a  hundred  and  fixty  arpents  under  vines,  and  not  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  as  I  had  been  informed  ;  he  has  cellar  room  for  two  hundred  pieces; 
this  was  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  circumftance,  but  it  (hews  that  ne  is  very  deft* 
cient  in  a  power  of  keeping  his  wines :  a  hundred  and  fixty  arpents,  at  three  each,  are 
Jour  hundred  and  eighty  pieces ;  fo  that  his  cellar,  inftead  of  containing  the  crop  of 
three  years,  will  not  hold  half  the  crop  of  one  year.  It  is  evidently  a  bufinefs  that  ought 
to  have  a  large  capital,  and  even  an  apparently  fuperfiuous  one,  or  all  the  profit  goes  to 
the  merchant.  ^ 

LoRAiNE.—i5rtf*^».— Price  175  livres  (25I.  los.  id.  per  EngUih  acre).  Meafure, 
80  perches,  at  1 1|  feet. 

Firr^/wz.— Meafure,  480  verges,  of  8  feet  2  inches,  equal  66  perches  of  Paris :  high- 
eft  fell  to  2400  livres ;  not  uncommon  1 100  livres  (84I.  per  Englilh  acre). 

Metz. — Meafure,  jouroal,  equal  to  69 J  perches  of  Paris.  Price  laoo  livres 
(fi$\.  14s,  per  Englilh  acre)* 


Account* 
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Culture,  6  Hvres  per  monce,  8  monees  in  the  journal. 

Props,  aof,  the  nionee,                  —  — 

Two  loads  of  dung,  at  3  Hvres,             —  — 

Repairs  of  cafks,                       —  •— 

Taxes,  taille,  and  capitation,             ^-  — 

Ditto  vingtieme,                      —  — 

Preffing,  one-thirtieth  of  the  crop,  — 

Vintage,                 -^                  -«  — 


i:t. 

48 
8 
6 
6 

4 

9 

16 

no 


4S* 

liv. 

Produce,  4ohottes, 
each  44  pints  of 
Paris,  at  6  J  liv.  25o 

(20I.  9s,  6d.  per 
Englifh  acre# 

Expences,  no 


Profit, 


»50 


Labour,  64  Hvres  (5I.  cs.  yA.  per  EngUfli  acre).         — — 

But  intereft  of  1200  Hvres  is  60  Hvres,  and  the  tithe  here  is  from  the  twentieth  to  the 
thirtieth  to  be  dedufted.  The  general  aflertion,  which  feemed  to  admit  no  doubt,  was 
that  the  profit  is  7  per  cent* 

Pont  au  Moujfon. — Meafure  a  journal,  10  homme^s,  or  250  verges  of  to  feet,  the 


foot  of  10  inches. 


Account. 


Labour,  ^-  —  — 

Manuring,  64  Hvres,  but  once  in  eight  years. 
Vintage  twenty-five  perfons  for  13  journals^  at  1 2/1  fed> 
Prefs,  ^       -  _  — 

Caflw,        ^  —  —  — 

Taxes,  no  droit  d'aides,  —  — . 

Props,  —  —  — 

Arpent,   800  Hvres,  (661.  2s.  id.  per  Englifh  acre)," 
Buildings,  60 

860 
Intereft  of  ditto,  —  — 

proit  de  gabelle,  and  gauge,  13/?  per  |iotte. 


IiT.  j  L'r. 

30    Produce,  400  hotes 


8 

3 

2 

16 

3 
4 


45 


10 


on  13  arpents, 
30  per  journal,    t8« 

(14I.  118.  3d.  per 
EngHfli  acre). 

Expences,  121 


Profit, 


59 


121 

Labour,  33  Hvres,  (2I.  9s.  lod.  per  EngUfli  acre«)      ^— 
But  fome  little  error  here,  for  the  common  calculation  is,  that  they  ^ay  lo  per  cent. 

Vines  are  planted  more  and  more,  the  culture  augmenting  every  day ;«  they  plant 
the  land  proper  for  wheat  as  readily  as  any  other. 

iSfe/fry.  — Meafure,  19,360  feet.  Price  of  the  beft,  1000  livres;  the  worft,  500 
livres  (at  750  livres,  65I.  12s.  6d.  per  Englifli  acre).  They  have  what  they  call  the 
grofs  race  and  the  petit  race  of  vines  >  the  firft  gives  much  in  quantity,  but  of  a  bad 
(quality  :  the  latter  wine  of  a  good  quality,  but  in  quantity  fmall. 

The  medium  produce  is  twenty  meafures  per  journal,  of  eighteen  pots  of  two  pints 
of  Paris,  of  the  grofs  race,  and  ten  of  the  peiite.  The  mean  price  of  the  firft  5  Hvres  i 
of  the  latter  10  Hvres  (at  100  livres  it  is  81.  1 5s.  per  Englifh  acre). 

Luneville. — The  journal  15,620  feet.  Produce,  40  meafures  of  the  grofs  race,  of 
all  forts;  average,  twelve  meafures,  6  livres  i^.  Price  per  journal,  550  Uyrcs 
(56I.  17s.  6d.  per  Englifh  acre).    Produce  80  livres  (81.  i2s,  per  Engliih  acre). 

3  M  2    '  Alsaci. 
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AhSACZ.'-^Wiltenbeim. — Meafure,  loo  verges,  at  at  feet,  Pricej  900  livres  (31I. 
J  OS,  per  Englifli  acre). 

Sfrajhourg. — Meafure,  24,000  feet.  Price,  800  livres  (55I.  7s.  gd.  per  Englifh  acre). 
Produce,  thirty  meafures,  of  twenty-four  pints  of  Paris.  Good  price,  6  livres  the 
meafure;  middling,  4 livres  lo/Ij  low,  3  livTes  (at  1 50  livres  produce,  it  is  lol.  7s. 
4d.  per  Englifh  acre}. 

Scheleftadt. — Produce,  forty  meafures.  Price,  6  livres  the  meafure,  240  livres  (16U 
1 2s.  6d.  per  Englifh  acre). 

IJenheim. — Some  fo  high  as  3000  livres,  but  few  that  yield  a  hundred  meafures,  at 
6  livres,  but  by  no  means  common. 

Franche  Compte'. — Beaume — ^Meafure,  an  ceuvre.  Produce^  a  muid,  at  40  livres 
to  60  livres. 

Befanfon. — ^Meafure,  a  journal,  of  eight  ceuvres ;  the  ceuvre  45  perches,  of  pf  feet. 
Price,  40  livres  to  400  livres  the  oeuvre.  Produce,  a  quarter  of  a  muid  to  one  muid, 
or  eight  per  joumaL  The  grape,  called  the  gammS^  yields  the  moft  wine,  but  of  the 
worft  quality.    Common  price,  60  livres  the  muid.~— -Account  of  a  journal,  32,400 


Intereft  of  2400  livres  (123L  6s. Englifh  acre), 
at  5  per  cent. 

Culture,  5  livres  the  ceuvre. 

Props,  I  livre  ditto,  -  •  • 

Vintage,  5  livres  ditto, 

Tonneaux,  12  livres  the  muid  new;  but  re- 
paration a  trifle, 

Taille,  capitation,  and  vingtieme  8/1 

No  droit  d'aide.  , 

Never  dung,  thinking  it  fpoils  the  wine. 

Faufle,  renovation  3  livres  per  1 00, 

Tythe,  none  in  common ;  but,  where  found, 
only  from  one-twelfth  to  one-twentieth. 


Liv. 

120 

40 

8 

40 


o 

3  4/: 


214 


Lit* 

Produce,  4  muids,  at 
60  livres  (12I.  6s. 
per  Englifh  acre),  240 

Expences,        •  214 

Profit         •  26 


Labour^  83  livres  (4].  4s.  per  Englifh  acre). 


The  common  idea  is,  that  the  produce  of  an  eeuvre  is 
And  the  expence  •  •  .  • 


30  livrest 

12 

18 


Or  profit  pa:  joumat 
Interefl 


144 
120 


Remains  net 


24 


They  are  alfo  generally  fuppofed  to  yield  but  fiv«  per  c«st.  profit  on  capital,  and  fome- 
times  not  fo  much. 
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The  vines  here  are  in  double  rows,  at  about  two  feet,  and  the  props  placed  in  an 
hiclining  pafition,  fo  as  to  join  over  the  centre  of  that  fpace,  and  are  there  tied  to  an 
horizontal  prop  5  by  which  means  any  fmall  fticks  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  props. 
•  BouRGooNE. — Dijon. — Meafure,  journal  of  90Otoifes,  Price  of  common  vineyard"?, 
tooolivres  to  1500  livres(at  1250  livres,  it  is  63I.  19s.  2d.  perEnglifh  acre)  the  bell 
about  Dijon.  Produce,  about  feven  or  eight  pieces,  or  rauids,  at  36  livres  (at  270 
livres  it  is  13I.  16s.  6d.  per  Enj;li(h  acre) :  pay  fix  per  cent.  But  the  fine  vineyards  of 
Veaune,  Romane,  Tafli,  &c.  fell  at  3000  livres. 

Clos  de  Veaujeau. — This  is  the  moft  famous  of  all  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy,  the 
wine  felling  at  the  higheft  price ;  it  contains  above  an  hundred  journals,  walled  in,  and 
belongs  to  a  convent  of  Bernardine  monks.  This  reminds  me  ofiHautvilliers,  near 
Epernay,  one  of  the  fineft  vineyards  in  Champagne,  having  reverend  matters  alfo. 
There  are  no  trees  in  that  at  Clos  de  Veaujeau,  though  in  all  the  more  common  ones. 
The  vines  are  now  not  more  than  twoor  three  feet  high,  the  props  being  (hort  alfo  ;  they 
are  not  in  rowsi  but  planted  promifcuoufly.  The  foil  a  brown  loam,  inclining  to  reddifh,, 
with  itones  in  it,  which  on  trial  prove  calcareous.  It  is  not,  like  the  fine  vineyards  of 
Champagne,  on  a  declivity,  but  flat,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  is  rocky.  The  pro- 
duce, i-^-  muid,  at  600  livres  the  muid,  goo  livres  (46I.  is.  4d.  per  Engliih  acre). 
The  vineyard  would,  it  is  faid,  fell  for  10,000  livres  the  journal  (511!.  17s.  6d. 
per  Engliih  atre).  They  make  white  wine  alfo,  of  a  quality  and  price  equal  to  the 
red. 

Nuys. — The  fineft  vineyards  fell  up  to  7000  livres  and  8000  livres  a  journal ;  but  in 
common  about  1000  livres  (51 1.  3s.  gd.  per  Englifli  acre).  The  produce  of  the  fine 
wines  never  great;  four  pieces,  or  muids,  of  half  a  queue,  or  two  hundred  and  forty 
bottles,  is  a  great  produd ;  1 1  middling :  and  in  bad  years,  none  at  all,  which  hap- 
pens fometimes,  as  at  prefent,  after  a  very  fine  appearance :  but  the  frofts  at  the  end 
of  May  cut  them  oflF  fo  entirely,  that  there  is  not  a  grape  to  be  feen.  Such  wine  as  the 
poor  people  drink,  fells  commonly  at  60  livres  or  7.0  Uvresthe  queue^"  now  120  livres. 
Account  of  a  journal* 

LiV. 
Intereft,  -  -  -  -  50 

Culture,  by  contraft  (fomeat  60  livres),  .  72 

Props,  called  here,  not  echalets^  but  paifeauxy       6 
Cafks  repaired,  -  •  -  6 


Taxes,  -  -  •  -  8 

Vintage,  •  •  .  •  6 

148 


Liv- 
Produce,    i  J  piece,   at 

100  liv*  (8l.  19s.  4d. 

per  Englifli  acre),  175 
Expences,  -  148 


Profit^  -         27 


One  vigneron,  with  his  wife  and  four  children,  muft  all  work  very  well  to  do  four 
journals;  for  which,  if  at  60  livres,  they  receive  240  livres,  but  have  the  winter  for 
other  work.  The  vineyards  which  bear  the  greateft  reputation  here,,  after  the  Clos 
de  Veaujeau,  are  thofe  of  St.  George,  Romane,  La  Taflie,  de  Veaume,  Richebourg, 
Chambertin,  and  C6te  rote.  The  beft  is  25I.  the. piece,  or  3  livres  the  bottle;  but 
this  is  the  price  of  the  vintage ;  kept  three  or  four  years,  it  fells  for  4  livres,  and  eveo* 
5  livres  the  bottle  in  the  country. 

In  1782  the  crop  was  fo  great,  that  they  gave  12  livres  for  very  mifei-able  cafks,, 
and  fqld  them  full  at  20  livres,  but  the  wine  not  good.     1785  was  the  laft  great  crop,. 

*  '   "■  8  when. 
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when  the  price  of  a  calk,  a  tonneaux,  which  commonly  is  la  livres  new,  was  36  Hvres 
to  40  livres,  but  the  wiue  bad  :  they  never  dung  for  fine  wines,  oniy  for  bad  ones»  but 
they  manure  fometimes  with  earth.  New  vineyards  give  a  larger  quantity  of  wine  than 
»old  oneg,  but  the  wine  of  the  latter  the  beft  quality.  There  are  here,  as  in  all  the 
other  wine  provinces,  many  fmall  proprietors,  who  have  but  patches  of  vines,  and  aU 
ways  fell  their  grapes ;  but  there  is  no  idea  of  their  being  poorer  than  if  they  did  not 
purfue  this  culture.     , 

Beainne. — ^"1  he  flones  in  the  vineyards  here  calcareous.  An  ceuvre  cofts  400  Hvres, 
3200  livres  per  journal  (163I.  16s.  per  Englifti  acre).  Produce,  two  or  three  pieces, 
at  15  livres  this  common  wine;  biit  there  are  fine  ones  vaftly  higher.  The  wines  of 
greateft  name  here,  after  the  Clos  de  Vcanjeau^  are  Volny,  Pomar,  Aloes,  Beaume^ 
Savignc,  Mulfo  (white),  and  Maureauche,  which  laft  fells,  ready  to  drink,  at  4  livres 
the  bottle .;  new  at  i  200  livres  the  queue.  They  give  here  great  accounts  of  the  pro- 
fit attending  this  cuhure ;  but  on  being  analyzed,  they  are  found  all  to  turn  on  the 
(uppofidon  of -having  good  cellars,  and  keeping  for  a  price,  which  is  mere  merchaa- 
•  dize,  and  not  cultivation ;  for  the  merchant  who  buys  at  the  vintage  to  fill  his  cellars, 
10  exadly  in  the  fame  predicament ;  and  to  enjoy  this  profit,  it  is  not  neceiTary  to  cul- 
tivate a  fingle  acre. 

Chagnie. — Price  of  an  <EUvre  ico  livres;  eight  of  them  to  a  journal,  800  livres 
(4:1.  19s.  perEnglifli  acre).  Common  [x-oduce,  one  piece  per  oeuvre:  the  price  now 
60  livres  the  piece,  but  20  livres  more  common  (160  livres  is  81.  3s.  7d.  per  EnglSh. 
acre. 

Couch. — An  oeuvre,  the  eight  of  a  journal,  fells  at  100  livres;  but  there  is  more  at 
80  livres.  Produce,  one  piece,  at  36  livres  common  price,  but  now  60  livres :  ufualiy 
-one  piece  at  25  livres;  half  the  produce,  by  contrafl:,  for  labour  (at  the  price  of  640 
livres,  it  is  32I.  15s.  4d.  perEnglifli  acre). 

BouABONNOis — ^Af^///mi.— Sell  to  1000  livres  the  arpent  (34I.  12s.  id.  perEng- 
lifli acre)  of  eight  boifelees,  each  168  toifes,  48,384  feet.  In  a  good  year,  produce 
eight  poin9ons,  at  30  livres ;  common  year  five  or  fix,  at  30  livres  for  common  vine* 
yard :  half  the  produce  is  paid  by  contrafk,  for  labour.  Very  rarely  dung:  props  7 
livres :  tythe  the  eleventh. 

RiauK. — Common  produce,  half  a  piece  per  oeuvre,  or  boifelee  ^  one-fourth  for  pro- 
prietor,  and  one-fourth  for  labour, 

5/.  Ponerin. — ^Vineyards on  hills,  100  livres  the  boifelee;  800 livres  the  arpent (271* 
135.  led.  perEnglifli  acre). 

AuvERGNE. — liiom. — Sell  at  200  Hvres  the  ceuvre ;  fometimes  1/  the  bottle,  or  i^f. 
tlie  pot ;  now  3  livres  ;  middling  price  2of.  to  30/; 

Clermont.— Me^iure^  800  toifes;  befl:  300  livres  ;  worft  100  livres;  middling  150 
livres  an  oeuvre ;  1200  livres  the  arpent  (7oh  per  Englifli  acre);  medium  ten  pots, 
each  fixteen  pints  of  Paris;  on  the  beft  land  fifteen,  and  the  mean  price  30/. ;  at  pre- 
fent  3  livres  ;  tie  them  with  ^:llow  branches^  faJix  vhninea. 

Jzoire.^ln  common  fell  at  500  livres  or  €00  livres  the  fcterc,  but  in  good  fituations 

800  livres  (46I  J2S.  gd.  perEnglifli  acre)  :  the  ceuvre  of  the  beft  yields  two  fommes; 

middling  one  and  a  half;  bad,  one :  the  fomme  fix  pots,  each  fixteen  pints  of  Paris; 

the  common  price  after  thevmtage,  25/  to  30/I  the  fix  pots  (at  168  Uvrcs  it  is  9I.  i6s. 

per  Englifli  acre). 
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Account  of  an  CEuvre. 

-      8 
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Lir*. 

Produce,  i|.fomme,  at 
30/1  the  pot,  12  livres 
the  fous,  •  21 

Expences,  •  18     19; 

Profit,,  •  2       I- 


Labour^ 
f^rops^ 

Interell  buildings,  100  livres,  > 
50  oeuvres,        -  ^ 

Intereft  of  100  livres  purchafe, 
Taille,  &c. 
Provins, 
Dung  cBtto»    .  «  • 


By  which  we  are  only  to  underftand  that  they  pay  little  more  than. common  ioi 
tereft. 

Briude. — ^Price,  10  livres  to  100  livres  (55  livres,^  is  25I.  12s.  pd.  per  Englifli  acre)  j 
the  word  are  on  rocks,  where  a  ftorm  drives  foil  and  crop  away.  It  is  very  remarka- 
ble that  the  rocky  declivities,  which  are  fo  natural  to  the  vine,  here  yield  a  wine  far 
inferior  to  the  rich  plains  of  the  Limagne-  This  deierves  remark,,  and  a  further  atten* 
tion  from  the  naturalifts,  who  examine  this  very  curious  and  interefting  country.  They 
have  thirty-five  forts  of  vines  here  j  the  hangedit  de  cbien  is  the  firft. 

Dav^hi^ B.'^MontelimarL — Price  of  afctcre,  half  an  arpent  of  Paris,.  168  livres  to 
480  Hvres,  and  produces  feven  meafures  of  wine,  called  charges,,  each  of  a  hundred 
bottles,  the  common  price  15  livres,  or  y^  livres  per  fcterc. 


Account. 


Lit. 


Intereft  of  300  livres  (44L  12s.  6d. 

per  Englifh  acre) 

meanprice. 
Culture",     ift. 

20  liv."^ 

2d, 

3d^  paid  by  cuttings, 
Noprops, 
Vintage, 
Cafks, 
Taxes,            -            .            « 

10       ^           30 

6 

3 
2 

No  droit  d'aides. 

Cellar,  &c.  &c#            -            •• 

-            •        2 

Lit; 


Produce,  Qf.  17s.  €d-. 

per  ^gliih  acre,)      75. 
Expences,         .  ^8 


Profit,, 


n 


58 

Provence* — Avignon. — Price  70  livres  the  eymena,  and  produce  three  barrels : 
price  it  prerent  6  livres  the  barrel,  or  3/.  the  bottle ;  common  price  2/.  The  beft  vines 
give  eight  per  cent,  on  capital.  ^ 

^/:v.— The  carterce  800  livres  (63I.  per  Englifh  acre).  Meafure,  fiX'  hundred: 
Cannes  for  the  carterce }  the  canne  of  eight  pans,  the  pan  of  nine  inches  and  three 
lines. 

"  Tour 
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lir. 

fola. 

Mr.     {bit. 

4d 

a 

Produce, 

1-2 

0 

(4I.  igs.  6d. 

lO' 

0 

per  Englifh 

>5 

0 

acre,) 

150     a 

Y 

Expences, 

126     0 

10 

0 

I 

0 

12  Profit, 

24      0 

in- 

30 

0 

126 

0 

Tour  (TAigues.^^The  produce  of  a  Ibmmsu  is  a  hundred  coup,  each  60  lb,  3  lb.  a  pot ; 
and  the  common  bottle  2  J  lb. :  loolb.  of  grapes  give  6olb.  of  wine.  Mean  price  30/! 
the  coup,  or  per  fomma  1 50  livres.    Meafure,  50,400  feet. 

'  Account. 


Culture,  -  •  - 

Hoeing  and  pruning. 

Vintage  and  carriage, 

Intereft  of  buildings,  &c. 

Taille,  by  the  cadaftre  (but  this  varies  'every  year  by 
reafon  of  provincial  expence,) 

Seigneural  duty,  -  .     - 

Price,  600  livres,  (20I.  2s.  6d,  per  Englifli  acre,)  in- 
tereft,       -  •  • 


Hyeres. — Ufually  planted  in  double  rows,  at  three  or  four  feet,  with  intervals  of  dif- 
ferent diftances,  ploughed,  or  hoed,  for  com  ;  and  this  method  they  call  mayoivere. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty  plants  produce  one  bout  of  wine,  of  fix  barrels,  each  barrel 
twenty-eight  pots,  and  each  pot  31b.     Common  price  per  bout  50  livres. 

Obfervations. 

It  is  merely  for  curiofity  I  obferve,  that  the  average  of  all  the  prices  per  meafure,  in 
•the  purchafe  of  thefe  vineyards,  amounts  to  61I.  8s,  per  acre;  fuch  a  medium  deraatids 
very  little  attention,  unlefs  the  minutes  were  exceeding  numerous,  and  equally  fo  in  every 
province.  RejeSing  thofe  in  which  the  prices  exceed  lool.  an  acre,  as  going  certainly 
much  beyond  what  can  pofiibly  be  the  medium  of  the  kitigdom,  the  average  of  the  relt 
is  41I.  IS.  6d.  per  acre.  But  I  fliould  wifli  that  attention  were  rather  given  to  another 
mode  of  calculating  the  price  and  produce  of  thefe  vineyards;  there  are  twenty  three 
minutes  that  include  both  price  and  produce ;  the  average  of  thefe,  exclufive  of  fuch  as 
^fe  above  lool.  purchafe,  and  21L  produce,  is 

For  the  price  per  Englifh  acre,        -        ^45     10 
For  the  produce,  -  -         9^0* 

Which  is  in  French  money,  per  arpent  of  Paris, — Price,        -         87 1  liv. 

Produce,     -        175 

,  From  which  it  appears,  that  vines,  in  thefe  provinces,  give,  in  annual  produce,  one-fifth 
of  their  fee  fimple. 

The  amount  of  labour  per  acre,  on  an  average  of  thofe  minutes,  in  which  it  appears, 
to  be  fatisfadorily  noted,  and  rejeSing  the  higher  articles  as  before,  is  2I.  i^s,  6d. 

•  The  Marquis  de  Mlrabeau  obfcrved,  that  an  arprnt  of  vine  w.  on  an  average,  worth  double  the  bcft 
arpent  of  coriu  L^Amidet  Hommctf  5th  edit.  1760.  torn.  vi.  p.  137.  Thit  agrees  pretty  weU  with  my 
notes. 

The 
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The  net  profit  appears,  from  feveral  of  the  minutes,  to  vibrate  between  7  and  10  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  employed. 

How  nearly  thefe  averages,  noticed  in  my  route,  approach  the  real  medium  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  it  is  impoflible,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  to  conjefture ;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  difference  may  not  be  confiderable,  'J'his,  how- 
ever,  mud  be  left,  with  a  proper  diffidence,  to  the  well  informed  reader's  fuperior  fa- 
gacity. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  cultivation  to  the  kingdom,  and  the  idea  fo  common 
there,  I  may  almoft  fay  univerfal,  that  the  wine  provinces  are  the  pooreft,  and  that  the 
culture  is  mifchievous  to  the  national  interefts,  are  fubjedts  too  curious  to  be  difmiffed 
haftily  :  as  my  opinion  is  direftly  the  reverfe  of  the  prevalent  one  in  France,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  explain  the  circumftances  on  which  it  is  founded. 

It  appears  by  the  preceding  minutes,  that  the  value  of  the  foil  thus  employed  was  pro- 
bably higher  than  it  could  be  in  any  other  application,  good  meadows  (valuable  from 
their  fcarcity)  alone  excepted  :  that  the  produce  much  exceeds  all  others ;  and  laftly, 
that  the  employment  depending  upon  it  is  very  confiderable.  Under  fuch  leading  and 
powerful  circumftances,  and  connefted  as  theyare  with  another  not  lefs  eflenlial,  that  vaft 
trads  of  the  land  thus  employed  are  rock  and  declivities,  too  fteep  for  the  plough,— it 
(hould  feem  aftonifliing,  how  an  idea  could  ever  be  entertained  that  fuch  a  cultivation 
could  be  prejudicial  to  a  country  :  it  is,  however,  vg7  general  in  France. 

The  queftion  ought  to  be  put  folely  on  this  iffue. — Would  the  fame  land,  under  any*" 
other  culture, -fell  at  the  fame  price  ?  45I.  per  acre,  amounting  to  thirty  years  purchafe, 
at  3CS.  an  acre,  is  fuch  a  value  as  France,  in  the  richeft  vales,  knows  nething  of  (mea- 
dows alone  excepted,  which  will  always  be  valuable  according  to  fcarcity  and  heat  of  cli- 
mate, )  and  we  in  England  as  little.  But  this  greater  value  arifes  not  by  any  means  from 
the  richeft  lands,  but  from  thofe  which,  confidered  on  a  medium,  are  certainly  very  in- 
ferior to  the  reft  of  the  kingdom.  Great  tracks  could  be  applied  to  no  other  ufe  than 
that  of  (heep-walk  or  warren ;  much  is  fituat;ed,  in  fome  of  the  pooreft  foils  in  the  king- 
dom, on  fands,  (harp  gravels,  and  lands  fo  ftoney,  as  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  plough  : 
to  poffefs  a  climate  that  gives  the  power  of  raifing  fuch  land  to  the  value  of  30!. 
or  4g1.  an  acre,  is  beyond  all  doubt  or  queftion,  a  fuperiority  that  cannot  be  to©  much 
valued. 

The  amount  of  the  produce  is  not  lefs  ftriking  :  rich  paftures  fell  every  where  at  high 
prices,  becaufe  they  are  attended  with  no  expences :  and  thus  a  fmall  produd  may  be 
claffed  with  a  large  one ;  but  it  is  not  fo  with  vines.  The  average  of  9I.  an  acre,  on. a 
mean  of  good  and  bad  years,  is  fuch  as  no  other  plant  will  equal  that  is  cultivated  in 
France,  watered  lands  alone  excepted.  It  is  only  on  Angularly  fine  foils,  in  certain  pe- 
culiar diftrifts,  that  any  thing  approaching  fuch  a  produft  is  to  be  met  with.  There  is 
no  part  of  Europe,  in  which  a  crop  of  wheat,  of  fuch  value,  is  not  exceedingly  large,  and 
much  beyond  the  average.  That  of  all  fhe  wheat,  in  any  of  the  richeft  counties  in  Eng- 
land, vibrates  between  61.  and  7I.  an  acre,  prepared  for  perhaps,  by  a  barren  and  expenfive 
fallow, — at  leaft  by  fomething  much  lefs  profitable  than  itfelf.  What  then  are  we  to 
think  of  a  plant  which  covers  your  land  with  a  rich  crop  of  wheat  every  year  ? 

There  are  many  men,  however,  in  France,  who  will  fay,  your  reasoning  must 
IE  erroneous  ;  for  there  is  not  a  vine  -proprietor  in  France^  who  would  not  give  you  his 
vineyard  for  your  ideal  wheat  of  every  year.  The  obfervation  may  be  perfedly  j  u(t ;  but 
it  is  no  anfwer  to  me,  who  am  not  fpeaking  of  net  profit^  but  of  produce. ,  To  him  who 
confiders  the  fubjed  in  a  national  light,  and  as  a  politician,  the  former  is  not  the  objed ; 
— t^e  great  point  is  to  fecure  a  large  produce.    The  prince  may  levy  fuch  heavy  taxes 
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on  the  produce  :  and  \t  may  be  gained  by  fuch  an  operofe  culture,  that  the  poor  may- 
levy  a  much  heavier  for  their  labour;  the  confequence  to  the  cultivator  may  be  a  low 
profit,  but  to  the  nation  at  large  the  importance  of  the  produfl  remains  the  fame  and 
unimpeached.  *  And  in  thiii  light  1  look  upon  that  of  vines  as  fo  confulerable,  that  fliould 
the  ho.  of  the  real  average  of  the  whole  kingdom  prove  lefs  than  I  make  it— even  fo  little 
as  7I.  per  acre,  I  fliould  ilill  efteem  the  culture  an  objedt  of  infinite  national  confequence. 
It  is  more  than  fugar  pays  in  the  Weft  Indies,  which  is  ufually  fuppofed  the  moft  pro- 
fitable cultivation  in  the  world. 

In  regnrd  to  the  net  profit,  which  on  the  minutes  vibrates  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  it 
does  not  kern  to  fome  to  be  adequate  to  the  peculiar  happinefs  of  the  climate,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  wines  throughout  the  world  ;  or  to  the  price  of  the  land,  or  amount 
of  the  product.  But,  in  this  refpeft,  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  the  minutes,  fo  far  as 
theyconcern  the  returns  in  money,  are  the  prices  of  the  vintage  only:  whereas  every 
man  that  has  a  capital  fufficient,  by  keeping  his  wine  for  three  months  only,  addsconfi- 
derably  to  the  profit.—  If  a  proprietor  be  merely  able  to  ftore  his  crop  in  calks  in  his  cel- 
lar, long  enough  to  avoid  the  immediate  neceflity  of  felling  for  want  of  cafks,  he  has  an 
advance  of  price,  which  will  greatly  augment  the  ratio  of  his  profit :  it  is  very  fair  to  give 
the  cultivator  of  vines  the  fame  time  that  is  taken  by  moft  of  his  brethren  with  whom 
corn  is  the  objeft,  that  is  to  fay,  fix  months  from  the  harveft.  The  difference  of  profit 
is  exceedingly  great  between  the  fale  in  the  vintage,  and  that  of  fix  months  after.  But 
it  is  ftill  of  more  confequence  to  obferve,  that  the  rate  per  cent,  here  mentioned,  is  not 
on  the  mere  bufinefs  of  the  cultivator,  but  on  the  purchafe  of  the  eftate  upon  which  the 
culture  is  carried  on.  This  makes  an  enormous  diflFerence.  If  agriculture,  in  England, 
yield  15  percent,  and  landed  property  three,  throw  the  two  together,  and  the  mean  is 
not  more  than  5i  or  6 ;  and  thofe  who,  in  England,  buy  an  eftate,  and  ftock,  and  culti- 
vate it,  and  make  6  per  cent,  will  not  think  they  are  fuffering,  notwithftandiag  the  ac- 
cumulated advantages  of  a  century  of  freedom. 

It  is  this  large  annual  produQ:  which  in  the  vine  provinces  gives  bread  to  fuch  num- 
bers of  people ;  befide  the  direfl:  objeft  of  common  labour,  which  amounts,  as  we  have 
feen,  to  2].  1 2s.  6d.  per  acre,  and  confequently  is  above  thrice  as  high  as  that  of  com- 
mon arable  crops ;  and  if  they  are  not  in  very  complete  culture,  the  fuperiority  is  much 
more  confiderable,  there  is  the  trade  of  caflcs,  which,  independent  of  the  employment  of 
coopers,  gives  a  value  to  the  woods  of  a  country,  as  well  as  an  adlivity  to  foreign  com- 
merce, by  the  import  of  ftaves  and  hoops.  The  props  have  the  fame  effeft  as  our  hop- 
poles,  and  render  willow  plantations,  as  well  as  common  under-woods,  much  more  va- 
luable than  they  would  be  otherwife.  Befides,  there  is  the  circumftance,  that  fo  many 
politicians  regard  alone,  the  exportation  of  the  wine,  and  the  cafk  or  the  bottle ;  form- 
ing, whether  in  the  fliape  of  wine  or  of  brandy  (as  I  fhall  by  and  by  (hew,)  one  of  the 
greateft  trades  of  export  that  is  to  be  feen  in  Europe ;  as  much  the  export  of  French 
labour,  as  that  of  the  filk  of  Lyons,  or  the  cloths  of  Louviers.  And  after  all  this,  if  I  be 
allowed  to  place  laft,  what  in  truth  ought  ever  to  be  regarded  firft,  that  is,  the  home 
confumption,  there  is  the  invaluable  advantage  of  a  whole  people  being  well  and  amply 
fupplied  with  a  beverage,  the  effed  of  their  own  induftry,  and  the  refuit  of  their  own  la- 
bour ;  and  it  furely  will  not  be  thought  a  fmall  advantage,  that  a  nation  has  recourfe, 
for  fupplying  this  confumption,  to  her  fands,  gravels,  declivities  and  rocks ;  that  (he  de- 
mands it  not  of  her  rich  plains,  but  of  thofe  lauds  which  her  lefs  fortunate  neighbours  are 
forced  to  cover  with  copfe  or  rabbits. 

But  here  we  are  not  to  forget,  that  argument  is  always  to  give  way  to  fa£V-  From 
wjbat  I  have  juft  faid,  the  reader  is  not  to  conclude  that  fuch  lands  only  are  under  vines 
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in  France,  the  contrary  is  the  faft ;  I  found  them  on  the  noble  and  fertile  plain  of  the 
Garonne ;  on  the  richeft  lands  in  the  vale  which  extends  from  Narbonne  to  Nifmes  ;  in 
the  vales  of  Dauphine  and  of  the  Loire ;  and,  in  a  word,  indifcriminately  on  every  fort  of 
land  in  all  the  wine  provinces ;  but  I  found  them  aUb  on  fuch  rocky  and  bad  foils  as  I . 
have  defcribed,  and  in  fo  great  quantities  as  to  fhew  how  well  adapted  they  are  to  fuch 
foils  and  fituations.  There  are  two  reafons  why  vines  are  fo  often  found  in  rich  plains  j 
the  firft  is,,  the  export  of  wheat  being  either  prohibited,  or  allowed  with  fuch  irregularity, 
that  the  farmer  is  never  fure  of  a  price :  but  the  export  of  wine  and  brandy  has  never 
been  (lopped  for  a  moment.  The  effedt  of  fuch  a  contraft  in  policy  muft  have  beenconiiJer- 
able,  and  I  faw  its  influence  in  every  part  of  France,  by  the  new  vineyards  already  planted, 
or  beguntobe  planted,  on  corn  lands,  while  the  people  were  ftarving  for  want  of  bread;  of 
fuch  confequence,inthe  encouragement  of  any  culture,  is  a  fteady  unvarying  policy!  thefadl 
is  the  more  ftriking  in  France,  becaufe  the  vine  culture  is  very  much  burtliened  in  taxa  - 
tion ;  but,  always  pofleffin^a  free  trade,  it  thrives.  The  fecond  reafon  is,  that  the  cul- 
ture of  this  plant  is  much  better  underftood  in  France  than  that  of  corn.  An  advanta* 
geous  rotation  of  crops,  and  that  arrangement  of  a  farm  which  makes  cattle  neceflary  to 
com,  and  com  neceflary  to  cattle,  on  which  the  profit  of  arable  land  fo  much  depends, 
is  what  the  French  have  hardly  an  idea  of.  In  their  praftice  it  is  never  to  be  feen,  and 
in  their  books  it  is  never  to  be  read.  But  their  vineyards  are  gardens  ;  the  turnips  of 
Norfolk,  the  carrots  of  Suffolk,  the  beans  of  Kent,  and  the  cabbages  of  an  EngHfli  gen- 
tleman, are  not  fo  clean  as  the  vines  of  France,  while  the  whole  oeconomy  of  the  plant  is 
perfeSly  underftood,  both  in  theory  and  praftice. 

It  is  a  quefliion  which  I  have  heard  often  ftarted  in  converfation,  whether  it  be  nation- 
ally more  advantageous  that  wine  fliould  be,  as  in  France,  the  common  beverage,  or 
beer,  as  in  England  ?  How  it  Qiould  ever  become  a  queftion  I  cannot  underftand.  We 
are,  of  neceflity,  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  our  belt  lands  to  fupply  our  drijik ;  the 
French,  under  a  good  government,  would  have  all  theirs  from  their  word  foils.  The 
fands  of  Sologne,  which  are  pafled  in  the  way  from  Blois  to  Chambord,  &c.  &c.  are  as 
bad  as  ours  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  which  feed  only  rabbits.  The  French  fands,  by 
means  of  vines,  yield  81.  or  9I.  an  acre,  and  thofe  of  Suffolk  not  fo  many  flMJlings* 
Through  nine  tenths  of  England,  the  land  that  yields  wheat  in  every  rotation  yields  alio 
barley.  If  our  hills,  rocks,  fands,  and  chalky  declivities  gave  us  our  liquor,  could  we  not 
apply-thefe  richer  foils  to  fomething  better  than  beer  ?  Could  we  not,  by  means  of  ro* 
tations,  that  made  potatoes,  tares,  beans,  and  artificial  grafles,  the  preparatives  for  wheat 
alternately,  contrive  to  raife  infinitely  more  bread,  beef,  and  mutton,  if  barley  did  not  of 
neceflSty  come  in  for  an  attention  equal  to  what  we  give  to  wheat  ?  Wheat,  rye,  barley, 
and  oats  exhauft,  every  other  crop  we  raife,  either  adlually  or  confequentially,  amelio* 
rates.  Would  it  be  no  advantage  to  flirike  out  one  of  thefeexhaufter?,  and  fublHtute  an 
improver  ?  Would  it  be  no  advantage  to  feed  all  the  horfes  of  Britain  on  beans  inflead 
of  oats?  Your  populoufnefs  may  be  proportioned  to  your  quantity  of  bread,  mutton, 
and  beef.  With  one-fourth  of  your  land  under  barley,  can  you  have  as  niuch  bread, 
mutton,  and  beef,  as  if  you  were  not  under  the  neceflity  of  having  any  barley  at  all  ? 
How  few  agricultural  combinations  muft  there  be  in  a  mind  that  can  entertain  doubts  on 
fuch  queftions  ?  There  is  a  common  idea  that  wine  is  not  a  wholefome  beverage,  I  take 
this  to  be  a  vulgar  error  j  bad  wine,  or  wine  kept  till  fl^arp  and  acid,  may  be  unuhole- 
fome,  but  fo  is  bad  beer,  or  beer  kept  till  acid  :  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
queftion.  If  the  lower  people  be  forced^  through  poverty,  to  drink  bad  liquor,  the  com- 
plaint  ought  not  to  be  that  wine  is  unwholefome,  but  that  a  bad  government  is  unwhole- 
fome :  the  beer  drinkers  under  fuch  a  one,  will  not  have  much  to  boaft.     There  may 
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be  more  ftrength  and  vigour  of  body  among  the  common  people  in  England  than  among 
the  fame  clafs  in  I'rance  ;  if  this  be  true,  it  proves  nothing  againft  wine.  Are  the 
French  poor  as  well  fed  as  ours;  do  they  eat  an  equ:il  quantity  of  animal  fiefh  ?  Were 
they  as  free  ?  Thefecommim  prejudices,  for  or  againft  certain  liquors,  are  ufually  built 
on  very  infufficient  obfervation.         x 

But  the  enemies  of  vineyards  recur  to  the  charge  ;  the  vine  provinces  are  the  poorejl 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  you  always  fee  mifcry  among  the  poor  proportioned  to  the  quantity  cf 
vw/.*— 'This  is  the  main  hinge  on  which  the  argument  turns  ;  it  is  an  an  obfervation 
that  has  been  made  to  me  a  thoufand  times  in  France,  and  converfarion  never  touches 
on  the  fubjeift  but  you  are  fure  to  hear  it  repeated, — ^I'here  is  fome  truth  in  it  as  a  faft — 
there  is  none  as  an  argument. 

There  is  ufually  a  confiderable  population  in  vine  provinces  ;  and  doubtlefs  it  is  not 
furprifing,  that  where  there  is  a  great  population  there  fliould.be  many  poor,  under  a 
bad  government.  But  there  is  another  reafon,  much  more%tisfadory,  which  arifes  not 
at  ail  from  the  nature  of  the  culture,  but  from  the  abufe  of  it. 

It  is  the  fmallnefs  of  the  property  into  which  vineyards  are  ufually  divided  ;  a  circum* 
fiance  carried  to  fuch  excefs,  that  the  mifery  flowing  trom  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  by 
thofe  who  are  whirled  through  France  in  a  poft-chaife.     The  nature  of  the  culture  de- 
pending almoft  entirely  on  manual  labour,  and  demanding  no  other  capital  than  the  pof* 
feflion  of  the  land  and  a  pair  of  arms  ;  no  carts,  no  ploughs,  no  cattle,  neceflarily  leads, 
the  poor  people  to  this  fpecies  of  property  ;  and. the  univerfal  praftice  of  dividing  it  be* 
tween  the  children,  multiplies  thefe  little  farms  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  family  depends, 
on  a  fpot  of  land  for  fupport  that  cannot  poflibly  yield  it ;  this  weakens  the  application  to 
other  induftry,  rivets  the  children  to  a  fpot  from  which  they  ought  to  emigrate,  and. 
gives  them  a  flattering  interefl:  in  a  piece  of  land,  that  tempts  them  to  remain,  when  bet- 
ter  interefls  call  them  elfewhere.     The  confequence  is,  their  labouripg  as  much  as  they 
can  for  their  richer  neighbours ;  their  own  little  vineyards  are  then  neglefted ;  and  that 
culture,  which  to  a  more  able  proprietor  is  decifively  advantageous,  becomes  ruinous 
to  infuflicient  funds.     But  a  misfortune,  greater  even  than  this,  is  the  uncertainty  of  the 
crop  J  to  a  man  of  a  proper  capital,  and  who  confequently  regards  only  the  average  of 
feven  years,  this  is  of  no  account ;  but  to  the  poor  proprietor,  who  lives  from  hand  to 
mouth,  it  is  fatal ;  he  cannot  fee  half  a  year's  labour  lolt  by  hail,  froft:,  cold  j  or  other  in* 
clemencies  of  the  feafon',  without  feeing,  at  the  fame  time,  his  children  in  want  of  bread;: 
before  the  ample  produce  comes,  which  certainly  will  come  on  the  average  account,  he 
finds  himfelf  in  the  hofpital. 
^  This  I  take  to  be  the  origin  of  that  general  and  too  indifcriminate  condemnation  of 
vineyards  in  France,     The  poverty  is  obvious ;  it  is  conneded  with  vines,  and  for  want 
of  proper  diftinftions,  it  is  confidered  as  neceflfarily  flowing  from  vineyards ;  but,  in  fad, 
it  is  merely  the  refult  of  fmall  properties  amongft  the  poor  \.  a  poor  man  can  no  where 
be  better  fituated  than  in  a  vine  province,  provided  he  poflefs  not  a  plant.     Whatever 
may  be  the  feafon,  the  poor  are  fiire  of  ample  employment  among  their  richer  neigh- 
bours, and  to  an  amount,  as  we  have  above  feen^  thrice  as  great  as  any  other  arable  lands 
afford.     That  culture  which  demands  2I.  i2e.  in  hand  labour  only,  whether  there  be 
crop  or  no  crop,  and  which  employs  women  and  children  of  all  ages,  ought  not  furely  to . 

♦  So  la wly  as  in  tbc  Journal  Phy fique  for  May  1 790,   Monf.  Roland  dc  la  Platicre,  a  geotlcman  with . 
m\\om  I  had  the  plcafuitr  of  fomc  agreeable  converfaiion  at  Lyons  (In  the  hpppier  period  oFhis  life,  before^ 
he  was  involved  in  the  nnftry  aud  guilt  of  revolutions^)  fays,  that  of  all  countries  the  vine  ones  arc  the  poor-^ 
eft.  and  the  people  ihc  n  oft  wretched  \    And  in  the  Cahicr  of  the  clergy  of  Auxcrre,  it  is  dcmaiKicd^  that 
the  oiduiianccs  agaioft  planting  vinea  on  land  t^ropcr  for  com  be  executed.    P.  ly.  ^ 
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be  condemned  as  the  origin  of  diftrefs  among  the  poor.  Attribute  the  fa£t  to  its  true  caufe, 
the  defire  and  fpirit  of  poffeffing  landed  property,  which  is  univerfai  in  France,  and 
occalions  infinite  mifery.  This  circumftance,  fo  prevalent  in  that  kingdom,  and  (com- 
paratively fpeaking)  fo  little  known  in  ours,  where  the  poor  are  fo  much  more  at  their 
eafe  than  in  France  and  moft  other  countries,  is  very  curious  to  a  political  obferver. 
What  an  apparent  contradiQion,  that  property  (hould  be  the  pareJlr  oS  poverty,  yet 
there  is  not  a  clearer  or  better  afcertained  faft  in  the  rangi^  of  modern  politics.  The 
only  property  fit  for  a  poor  family,  is  their  cottage,  garden,  and  perhaps  grafs  land 
enough  to  yield  milk ;  this  needs  not  of  neceffity  impede  their  daily  labour ;  if  they 
have  more,  they  are  to  be  clafled  with  farmers,  and  will  have  arable  fields,  which 
muft,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  ill  cultivated,  and  the  national  intered  confequently 
fuffer. 

The  explanations  I  have  given  of  the  wine  fyftem  in  France  will  be  received,  I  truft 
with  candour.  To  inveftigate  fuch  queftions  fully,  would  demand  diflertations  ex- 
prefsly  written  on  every  fubjeft  thatarifes,  which  would  beinconfiftent^ith  the  brevi- 
ty neceffary  to  the  regifter  of  travels :  I  attempt  no  more  than  to  arrange  the  fafts 
procured ;  it  belongs  to  the  political  arithmetician  fully  to  combine  and  illuftrate 
them. 

Chap.  XXllL—0/ihe  Culture  of  Silk  in  France. 

QujE?RCY. — Caujfade. — IN  the  avenue  leading  to  tl\istown,  two  rows  of  the  trees  are 
mulberries,  and  thefe  are  the  firft  we  have  fecn. 

Montauban* — Many  mulberries  here,  in  rows;  and  under  fome  of  them  four  rows 
of  vines,  and  then  fix  or  feven-times  the  breadth  of  com.  When  the  leaves  are  not  in 
time  for  the  worms,  or  are  deftroyed  by  frofts,  they  are  fed  with  lettuce  leaves ;  and  if 
no  lettuce,  with  cabbage,  but  the  filk  is  fo  worthlefs,  that  the  failure  is  reckoned  nearly 
equal  to  have  none  at  all. 

Touloufe  to  iVb^.— Mulberry  trees  are  here  worth  from  6/i.to  20/.  and  30/".  each  per 
annum,  according  to  their  fize. 

Noe. — Mulberries  worth  up  to  3  livres  per  tree,  per  annum.  But  filk- worms  have 
miffed  much  for  three  years  paft. 

Narbonne* — Many  mulberries  ;  all  within  pruned  flat  heads* 

Pinjean. — Olives  are  a  beneficial  article  of  culture,  but  they  prefer  mulberries^  be. 
caufe  they  yield  a  crop  every  year.  On  four  fcterees  of  land  they  have  fixty  trees ; 
and  at  the  iame  time  the  land  yields  barley  or  oats,  mown  for  forage,  of  which  the 
four  fcterees  give  fixty  quintals,  that  fell  at  33/I  the  quintal.  Single  mulberries  have 
paid  as  far  as  two  louis  each,  and  many  one  louis.  If  four  fcterees  equal  two  acres, 
there  are  thirty  trees  on  an  acre^  and  the  acreable  produce  of  forage  will  be  52  livres, 
QT  jX.  5s.  6d.. 

Ni/mes  fo  Sauve.-^S^^en  mulberries  on  an  Englifh  rood. 

Quefac* -^Mulberry  leaves  fell  commonly  at  3  livres  the  quintal.  A  tree  yields  from 
one  to  eleven  quintals :  two,  three,  and  four  are  Comn^on*  Gathering  the  leaves  cofts- 
12  f.  thequintaL  Fifteen  quintals  of  leaves  are  neceffary  for  one  ounce  of  grain  (the 
feed  or  eggs  of  the  worm)  :  20  livres  the  mean  price  of  filk  per  lb.  :  reckon  that  an 
olive-tree  pays  as  well  as  a  mulberry. 

Many  mulberries  about  Quefac,  and  fome  on  very  poor  dry  land.  In  grafs  fields 
the  ground  is  kept  dug  around  them,  as  far  as  the  branches  extend.  Remark  fome 
ftoaes  laid  around  many  trees,  for  fome  diflaince  from  the  ilem.. 
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Eight  trees  in  fomethinpf  lefs  than  an  Englifhrood. 

By  information,  almonds,  in  Rouverge,  pay  better  than  mulberries,  and  with  much 
Jefs  expence  and  attention ;  3,  4,  5,  and  6  livres  a  tree. 

Gauge, — Many  fine  mulberries  about  this  place,  which  yield  from  3  livres  to  8  livres 
a  tree  m  common,  young  ones  excluded.  I'hey  yield  to  twelve  quintals  of  leaves ; 
in  general,  thue^jTour,  or  five.  The  price  varies  from  3  livres  to  10  livres  the  quintal. 
1'hey  are  much  n:\ore  valuable  than  olives.  1  his  year  the  great  cold  in  April  deftroyed 
the  young  buds  and  hurt  the  crop  greatly.  They  never  think  of  giving  anything  to 
ti'orms  but  the  leaves  ;  have  heard  of  twenty  things,  but  treat  the  idea  with  the  great- 
eft  contempt,  knowing  as  they  do,  by  the  fabric,  the  worthleflhefs  of  filk,  if  the 
worms  are  lb  fed. 

Lc^^^^f. —Mulberries  are  more  profitable  than  olives ;  yield  three,  four,  and  five  quin- 
tals of  leaves,  which  fell,  in  common,  at  3  livres. 

Mir^poix. — Mulberries  are  here,  but  none  after,  in  going  from  Carcaflbnne  to  St. 
Martory. 

Auch.^^K  few  mulberries  near  the  town. 

It  is  here  to  be  noted,  that  from  Mirepoix  to  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  and  from  thence 
by  Pau  to  Bayonne,  and  back  by  Dax  to  Auch,  a  line  of  much  more  than  three  hun- 
iffed  miles,  I  faw  no  mulberry  trees. 

GuiENNE. — Leyrac, — Some  few  mulberries. 

Aiguillon* — A  few  trees  for  fome  miles  before  this  place.  Behind  the  chateau,  in  the 
town,  is  a  large  plantation,  formed  by  the  late  duke  ;  which,  being  in  the  fine  vale  of 
the  Garonne,  the  land  is  cultivated  as  the  reft,  under  hemp  and  wheat ;  but  both  thofe 
crops  are  lefs  than  middling,  the  expreflion  of  the  perfon  who  gave  us  the  information, 
on  account  of  the  roots  and  ftiade  of  the  trees.  The  duke  gives  the  leaves  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  town,  furnifhing  alfo  the  the  wood,  boards,  grain,  and  whatever  elfe  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  bufinefs,  and  he  has  in  return  the  third  part  of  the  filk  they  make.  Every 
one  in  the  place,  and  all  around  the  country,  fay  that  he  lofes  confiderably  by  it ;  affert- 
ing,  that  the  land  thus  occupied  is  worth  500  louis  a  year ;  that  the  crop  of  filk  is  fo 
precarious  that  he  has  had  eight  quintals,  and  in  other  years  only  three,  two,  and  even 
onej  fo  that  on  an  average,  his  third  part  gives  only  150  louis,  and  the  crops  under  the 
trees  cannot  make  up  one  half  of  the  deficiency.  They  alfo  maintain,  that  the  land  is 
too  rich  for  mulberries;  and,  to  prove  that  they  are  right  in  their  ideas,  they  quoted 
many  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  have  grubbed  up  their  mulberries. 

Tours. — They  have  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  many  mulberries,  infomuch, 
that  the  value  of  the  raw  filk  has  amounted,  as  they  affert,  in  a  good  year,  to  a  million 
of  livres.  I  walked  feveral  times  into  the  country  to  view  the  trees  and  make  inquiries. 
Many  of  the  corn  fields  are  regularly  planted  all  over  ;  the  gardens  are  furrounded 
with  them ;  and  the  roads  and  lanes  have  rows  of  them.  The  large  good  trees,  in 
a  favourable  year,  give  the  value  of  4  livres,  but  not  in  common.  I  viewed  feveral 
plantations,  containing  old,  young,  good,  and  bad,  that  gave  on  an  average,  one  with 
another,  30/".  which  feemed,  from  various  accounts,  to  be  a  general  medium  ;  it,  how- 
ever, excludes  very  bad  years  ;  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  laft  fpring,  in  which  they  had  no 
crop  at  all,  the  frolts  in  April  (note,  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  fineft  climates  in  France) 
having  entirely  deftroyed  it.  I  faw  feveral  trees  which  gave  to  the  amount  of  1  o/I  to  1  ^f. 
at  len  years  old,  and  30/.  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  Plants,  at  two  years  old,  are  fold 
at  3  livres  the  hundred  :  at  three  years  old,  4  livres :  and  good  trees,  proper  to  plant 
out  in  an  arable  field,  20/.  each.  In  regard  to  the  diftance,  at  which  the  trees  are 
planted,  they  have  no  gen^eral  rule.     I  meafured  many  diftances,  in  a  large  corn  field, 
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and  found  them  at  two  rod  fqiiare,  at  an  average :  in  another  they  were  fix  yards  by 
nine ;  which  trees  gave  40/I  on  a  medium  :  round  a  garden  they  were  at  five  yards 
from  tree  to  tree :  a  field,  entirely  cropped  with  mulberries,  had  them  in  rows  at  one 
and  a  half  rod  ;  and  between  the  rows  another  of  fmall  plants,  in  the  manner  of  a 
hedge.  If  fixty  fquare  yards  are  allowed  per  tree,  there  will  be  eighty  on  an  acre, 
and  if  they  give  30/.  each,  it  will  amount  to  the  vaft  produce  of  5I.  per  acre,  befided 
what  can  be  gained  under  them  ;  it  would,  however  be  a  queftion,  whether  this  un- 
der-crop  would  make  up  for  bad  years,  that  yield  nothing  ?  Around  fields,  in  roads, 
corners,  &c.  the  profit  will  be  greater.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  with  all  this 
profit  attending  them,  they  do  not  increafe  about  Tours,  yet  not  one  acre  in  an  hun- 
dred  adapted  to  the  culture,  is  fo  employed,  which  fhews  either  a  very  uncommoiv 
want  of  capital,  or  doubts  whether  the  cultivation  is  fo  profitable  as  it  appears  to  be 
from  fuch  information. 

In  order  to  fpread  the  cultivation,  government  eftablifhed  nurferies,  and  gave  the 
trees  gratis,  until  private  nurferies  were  opened ;  and  in  winding  the  filk  much  aflift- 
ance  was  alfo  given  to  the  lofs  to  government,  of  Q.of.  per  lb. ;  but  now  the  bufinefs  is 
carried  on  without  any  premium  of  that  fort.  Probably  fuch  encouragements  were  o£ 
very  little  ufe  ;  the  abufes  incident  to  all  governments  would  direftfuch  afliltance  to  be 
given  where  it  was  not  wanted  ;  and  in  that  cafe  it  would,  by  raifing  difguft,  do  mif- 
chief. 

They  plant  no  mulberry  but  the  white  ;  the  black  they  think  very  bad. 

Normandy. — Azy.— Having  read,  in  the  Memoirs  of  fome  of  the  Agriculture  So* 
cietiesin  France,  that  the  Marfbal  Dukede  Belleifle  made  a  very  confiderable  and  fuc- 
cefsful  experiment  on  the  introduftion  of  the  culture  of  filk  in  Normandy,  on  his  eftate 
at  Bizy,  I  had  long  ago  made  a  note  of  it,  for  examining,  as  the  fteps  which  proved 
fuccefsful  in  fuch  an  attempt  in  Normandy,  might  probably  have  the  fame  efleft,  if  ap- 
plied in  a  climate  fo  fimilar  as  that  of  England.  I  went  to  Bizy  with  this  view,  and  did 
what  I  could  to  find  out  the  proper  perfons,  concerned  in  this  undertaking,  to  give  me 
the  information  that  was  neceffary. 

Five-and-thirty  years  ago,  -  the  duke  began  by  making  fome  extenfive  plantations  of 
mulberrieJJ,  to  the  amount  of  many  thoufand  trees;  they  fucceeded  well;  and  in  order 
to  draw  all  the  advantage  poffible  from  them,  as  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
ignorant  and  awkward  in  the  procefs,  the  duke,  by  means  of  a  friend  in  Provence, 
procured  a  man,  his  wife,  and  all  his  children,  well  (killed  in  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the 
filk-worm,  and  eftablifhed  them  at  Bizy,  in  order  to  inftrudl  his  own  people  in  it.  By 
thefe  means,  he  made  as  much  filk  as  the  produce  of  leaves  would  admit.  I  wiflied  to 
know  to  what  amount,  but  could  not  afcertain  it;  but  the  duke  continued  his  planta- 
tions of  mulberries  during  nine  or  ten  years,  I  tried  hard  to  find  out  fome  defcendant 
or  remains  of  this  Proven9al  family,  but  in  vain  \  the  man  was  dead,  the  woman  gone, 
Jand  the  children  difperfed  ;  the  eftate,  on  the  marftiaPs  death,  haiving  been  fold,  and 
coming  into  the  poffeffion  of  the  Duke  de  Penthievre,  made  all  thefe  circumrtances  the 
more  difficult.  The  great  objeO:  was,  the  fuccefs  of  the  experiment ;  this  inquiry  was 
uniformly  anfwered  by  feveral  perfons:— it  had  no  fuccefs  at  all.  It  was  a  favourite 
projeft  of  the  duke's,  and  fupported  with  perfeverance,  for  many  years,  until  his  death  j 
but  the  filk  did  not  pay  charges ;  and  though  he  veiy  liberally  offered  leaves  to  the 
poor  people,  on  eafier  terms  than  they  are  fupplied  with  them  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
and  even  gave  trees  ;  yet  nothing  more  was  done,  than  what  his  influence  and  autho- 
rity forced :  and  the  Proven9al  family,  after  ten  years'  experience,  pronounced  that 
the  climate  would  do  to  make  filk,  but  not  with  profit.     To  his  laft  hour,  the  duKe 
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had  filk  made,  but  not  an  hour  longer;  the  praflice  had  taken  no  root;  the  country 
people,  by  whom  alone  fuch  an  undertaking  could  profper,  faw  no  inducement  to  go 
into  the  fcheme,  and  the  whole  fell  at  once  into  utter  ruin  and  negleQ:  on  the  duke's 
death ;  fo  that  the  trees  themfelves  were  by  degrees  condemned,  and  the  number  re- 
maining at  prefent  inconiiderable.  Certainly  no  pofitive.phyfical  proof,  that  filk  will 
not  do  in  Normandy,  but  it  is  a  prefumptive  one,  pretty  ftrongly  featured.  Go  into 
Languedoc,  Dauphinc,  and  Provence,  and  the  poor  people  do  not  want  the  exer- 
tions of  marfhals  of  France  to  induce  them  to  breed  (ilk  worms;  they  have  a  much 
more  powerful  inducement, — the  experience  that  it  is  their  intereft :  had  this  in- 
ducement been  prefent  at  Bizy,  the  culture  would,  in  more  than  ten  years,  have  taken 
»oot. 

B0URBONN015. — Moulins.--  Monfieur  Martin,  gardener  of  the  Royal  Nurfery  here, 
who  is  from  Languedoc,  cultivates  filk  wfth  great  fuccefs ;  he  was  fo  obliging  as  to  be 
as  communicative  as  I  could  wifli.  Trees  of  two  or  three  years  old,  yield  a  few 
leaves,  but  to  be  ftripped  cautioujly :  at  eight  to  ten  years,  they  come  very  well  into 
yielding.  One  ounce  of  grains^  that  is,  of  the  eggs  of  the  worm,  requires  twenty 
quintals  (one  hundred  weight  Englifli)  of  leaves,  and  yields  from  ylb.  to  plb.  of  filk. 
1  Je  has  made  as  far  as  3001b.  in  a  year,  the  produce  of  ^ooolb.  of  cocoons  ;  and  the 
worms  that  year  eat  1 2,ooolb.  of  leaves  every  day,  for  four  or  five  days  together,  and 
fifty  perfons  were  employed  for  eight  days.  The  whole  bufinefs  of  hatching  and  feed- 
ing employs  a  month ;  the  winding  is  afterwards  done  at  leifure.  For  care  and  attend-' 
ance  of  the  worms,  gathering  the  leaves,  and  winding  the  filk,  he  gives  one-fourth  of 
the  produce,  or  about  6  livres  the  pound  of  filk;  for  fpinning,  3  livres;  in  all,  9 
livres;  reds  profit,  15  livres.  The  men  earn  20/!  to  24/*  a  day,  and  the  women  8/1 
to  ioJ\  He  prefers  this  climate  for  the  bufinefs  to  that  of  Languedoc,  though  (loves 
iire  here  necelTary  for  keeping  the  room  to  the  temperature  of  eighteen  degrees,  Reau- 
mur ;'  whereas  in  Languedoc  they  do  without  fires.  The  feafon  here  varies  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  days  ;  the  earliefl:  is  the  24th  of  April,  and  the  lateft  the  15th  of  May.  If 
the  leaves  are  not  ready,  he  keeps  the  hatching  back,  by  lodging  the  grains  in  a  cool 
cellar.  He  has  known  one  tree  in  Languedoc  yield  80  livres  a  year  in  filk.  Moulins 
and  its  environs  make  to  the  value  of  60  or  80,000  livres  a  year.  Monf.  Martin  fells 
trees,  of  two  years  old,  at  20  livres  the  thoufand.  The  dillance  of  planting,  if  for 
crops  under  the  trees,  thirty  feet ;  if  no  crops,  twenty  feet.  Of  the  writers  that  have 
treated  on  this  fubjeft,  he  prefers  Monf.  Sauvages. 

In  the  particulars  of  an  eftate  to  be  fold,  was  one  article  relative  to  the  produd  of 
filk ;  mulberries  enough  for  1 2  oz.  of  grain,  yielding  6olb.  of  filk. 

Vi  VARA  IS. — Maijfe  to  Xhuys. — Firft  meet  with  mulberries  in  going  fouth  from  Au- 
vergne.  They  yield  very  largely  here ;  I  am  affured,  that  many  trees  in  a  good  year, 
reach  i  a  livres  each.  That  in  four  years  after  planting,  they  begin  to  produce  leaves 
enough  for  ftripping.  The  beft  of  them  are  all  grafted.  Tree^  fifteen  years  after 
planting,  have,  in  a  very  good  year,  yielded  6  livres.  I  was  (hewn  a  fmall  field  that 
yields,  one  year  with  another,  1 20  livres  ;  1  ftepped,  and  foiind  it  fifty  yards  by  feventy, 
or  three  thoufand  five  hundred  fquare  yards  (7I.  4s.  4d.  per  Englifh  acre) ;  yet  the 
trees  were  not  regularly  planted,  nor  fully ;  and  this  befides  the  other  produce  of  the 
ground. 

Atibenas. — The  filk  mills  here,  which  are  confiderable,  purchafe  the  cocoons  of  the 
farmer,  at  28/".  to  32/I  the  pound,    ^he  mulberry-trees  here  are  very  large. 

Villeneuve  de  Bergue. — Twenty  quintals  of  leaves  give  one  quintal  of  cocoons,  and 
one  quintal  of  cocoons  lolb.  of  filt    They  reckon  that  the  wafte,  dSbris  isfdecbet^  pay 
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the  fpinning.  Eighteen  trees,  of  feven  years  age,  pay  28  Hvres  ayear ;  but  feme  trees 
often  years  old,  have  been  known  to  give  3  livrcs  cach#  Three-fourths  of  an  arpent 
de  Paris  have  been  fold  for  400  livres ;  the  foil  all  rock  and  ftone,  but  calcareous. 
The  trees  are  grafted  before  tranfplantation,  \^h!ch  is  at  three  years  old;  price,  12/I 
and  I  cy;  each.  The.  fecond  year  after  planting  they  begin  to  gather.  The  price  of  the 
leaves  J  livres  the  loolb,;  and  of  gathering  lof.  the  quintal.  Thecuhure  is  reckoned 
more  profitable  than  vines,  which  are  fometimes  grubbed  up,  to  make  way  for  mul- 
berries. Of  the  forts,  the  rofe  fuille  is  beft.  In  the  road  to  Viviers,  I  remarked  a  tree 
2 1  feet  in  diameter;  and  very  large  ones  are  in  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  where  no  earth 
(only  {tones)  is  vifible. 

Dauphine. — Monteli?narf. -Silk  is  the  great  produce  of  the  country;  they  have 
millsi  where  the  cocoons  are  bought,  at  2y/.  the  pounds  An  ounce  of  grains  gives 
6olb.  of  cocoons,  and  1 2lb.  of  cocoons  ilb.  of  filk:  forty  middling. ti'ces,  each  yielding 
a  quintal  of  leaves,  being  requii'ed  to  feed  that  proportion  of  worms.  I'he  grains  are 
hatched  by  artificial  heat,  and  the  operation  demands  wood  to  the  amount  of  24  livres 
to  each  ounce  of  grains.  A  common  method  of  conducing  the  bufinefs  is,  for  tiie 
proprietor  of  the  land  to  find  tre^  and  half  the  grains  ;  the  poor  people  the  other  half 
and  all  the  labour;  and  the  parties  divide  the  produce  between  them.  The  impedi- 
iiients  in  the  culture  are, — i.  climate  ;  frofts  in  the  fpring  deftroy  the  leaves,  and,  if  at 
a  critical  time,  there  is  no  remedy.  I  demanded  if  they  had  no  fuccedaneum,  in  fuch 
cafe,  in  feeding  the  worms  with  the  leaves  of  fome  other  plants  ?  The  anfwer  was,  that 
experiments  had  been  made  upon  that  point,  without  any  fuccefs ;  that  the  idea,  how- 
ever, was  nonfenfe,  for  the  quantity  of  food  was  fo  great,  as  to  render  it  abfurd  to  think 
of  providing  it,  not  for  a  certain  want,  but  merely  a  contingent  one ;  the  expence  of 
fuch  a  conduft  would  abforb  all  the  profit.     Nor  is  it  frofts  only  that  are  dreaded— 

great  and  fudden  heafs  make  the  worms  fall,  and  they  labour  very  poorly. 2.  The 

extreme  labour  of  attending  the  worms,  is  a  great  objedlion  to  the  bufinefs ;  it  is,  for 
the  laft  fifteen  days,  fo  fevere  as  to  kill  many  j  and,  for  the  laft  eight  days,  they  are 
cleaned  every  day. 

Upon  a  compartfon  of  the  culture  of  the  olive  and  the  mulberry,  it  was  remarked  to 
Hie,  that  one  great  advantage  of  the  olive,  was  the  contrafted  fpace  in  which  the  roots 
feed,  confifting  chiefly  of  a  tap-root  and  fibres,  which  made  the  crops  fown  under  them 
good ;  but  a  mulberry  threw  out  a  profufion  of  roots,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  around,  in 
every  direftion. 

They  have  been  known,  at  eleven  years  growth,  to  yield  2oolb.  of  leaves  each  tree. 

The  mulberry  is  found  not  to  like  water  j  for  there  is  in  the  watered  meadows  a 
mound  of  earth,  to  keep  the  .water  from  the  roots  of  thefe  trees. 

When  filk-worms  are  ready  to  fpin  the  cocoon,  if  they  are  cut  in  halves  and  thrown 
into  vinegar,  each  wor^m  gives  two  tranfparent  ligaments,  very  ftrong,  for  making  fi(h- 
ing  lines,  &c.  &c.  . 

Loriol. — Monf.  L'Abbe  Berenger,  cur6  of  this  place,  has  given  an  uncommon  atten- 
tion to  this  culture ;  he  was*  fo  obliging  as  to  give  me  the  refult  of  many  years  experi- 
ence on  this  interefting  fubjeft. 

Time  qf/^wing.-^There  are  two  feafons ;  the  firft,  with  the  fruit,  frefh,  at  the  end  of 
June : — the  fecond  in  May,  with  the  feed  of  laft  year,  dry ;  and  this  is  better,  becaufe 
the  June  fowing  fufFers  fometimes,  if  frofts  are  fevere,  or  the  weather  js  both  cold  and 
humid.  When  fown  dry,  if  too  early  and  cold  weather  fucceeds,  they  are  apt  to  fail. 
They  are  often  watered. 

VOL.  IV.  30.  Tran/flanfation. 
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Tranfplaniation. — In  April  following,  thofe  that  were  fown  in  May  are  tranfplanted^ 
three  feet  every  way,  into  the  nurfery ;  only  half  the  plants  (the  bed)  bein^  drawn,  the- 
reft  are  left  till  the  year  after.     They  are  never  tranfplanted  a  fecond  time. 

SorU — The  feuille  rofe^  with  white  or  grey  fruit,  is  the  beft  ;  black  fruit  not  known 
here,  but  faid  to  be  good  for  leafing  late,  and  efcaping  frofts  in  the  fpring. 

Grafting.— \x  is  beft  to  graft  in  the  nurfery,  in  May,  when  they  are  three  years  old, 
at  the  head,  with  grafts  cut  in  February  preceding,  and  preferved  in  fand  in  a  cellar  r 
theffr  grafts  are  branches  three  feet  long,  which  are  buried  in  fand,  except  four  inches 
at  the  end,  for  three  or  four  knots  to  fhoot ;  if  all  are  buried  in  the  fand,  all  the  knots 
will  flioot.  At  grafting  cut  oflF  thofe  knots  that  have  fhot  out,  and  ufe  the  reft.  The 
time  is  after  gathering  the  leaves  of  the  ftandard  to  be  grafted,  when  the  plants  are  five- 
feet,  or  5  J  feet  high.  One  year  after  grafting  tranfplant,  thai  is,  about  ApriL  Graft 
three  or  four  branches. 

Sw7.— Good  and  humid  fands,  and  fandy  loams  are  the  beft :  wamt,  forward,  rich,, 
and  friable :  rocky  and  ftoney  foils  do  well ;  but  all  clays  are  bad.  On  the  lighteft 
ftoney  lands,  the  trees  come  into  bearing  much  fooner  than  in  the  rich  vale,  but  thefe 
laft  vaftly  longer ;  on  the  rich  vale  land,  two  hundred  years  are  a  common,  age  for 
them. 

Planting. — In  bad  land  plant  at  eighteen  feet  fquare,  in  moderate  at  twenty-four,  and 
in  very  good  at  thirty -fix ;  and,  after  feven  or  eight  years,  there  can  be  no  crops  under 
them,  if  at  thefe  diftances.  There  are  two  forts  of  trees,  the  one  large  ftandards ;  and 
the  others  dwarf  ones,  which  they  call  murier  nain  ;  an  arpent  contains,  of  courfe,. 
many  more  in  number  of  thefe  than  of  the  others ;  and  they  yield,,  for  the  firft  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  a  larger  produce,  but  afterwards  the  greater  trees  are  more  prodtiftive*  The 
dwarfs  are  beft  for  being  fet  in  rows,  for  ploughing  between  ;  they  are  grafted  at  1  f 
feet  high  j  are  never  watered.  The  price  of  trees  2;f.  the  hundred,  at  the  age  of  one 
or  two  years;  the  great  trees,  at  four  or  five  years,  tor  grafting,  2o/reach,.at  prefent 
15/:  each,  and  grafted.  The  operation  of  planting  is  performed  by  digging  a  hole 
fix  feet  fquare,  and  2|  or  three  feet  deep  ;  and  tney  commonly  lay  dung  upon,  the 
roots. 

Cultivation. — The  attention  with  which  they  manage  the  trees  after  planting,  merits, 
the  higheft  commendation  :— after  they  have  been  planted  two  years,  a  trench  is  dug 
around  each  tree,  about  two  feet  deep,  which  is  left  open  all  winter^  and  filled  up  agaia 
in  the  fpring ;  the  year  folbwing  another  is  dug,  more  removed  from  the  tree,  which  is 
managed  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  fo  on  ev^ry  year  a  trench,  till*  the  whole  land  is 
ftirred  as  far  as  the  roots  extend.  This  appears  to  be  a  moft  excellent  fyftem,  and 
preferable  to  trenching  the  ground  at  firft ;  as  in  that  way  much  of  it  is  confolidated: 
again,  before  the  roots  of  the  young  trees  reach  it. 

No  crops  whatever  to  be  fown  on  the  land  after  the  trees  are  of  a  fize  to  have  their 
leaves  gathered ;  as  much  is  loft  in  leaves  as  is  gained  by  fuch  crops. 

The  trees  fliould  never  be  pruned  at  any  other  feafon  than  March,  and  but  once  in 
two  years  ^  the  wood  pays  the  expence  r  they  receive  one  digging  per  annum^  at  6  iivres^ 
and  a  hoeing  at  3  livres  per  arpent. 

There  is  another  admirable  practice  known  here,  and  ufed  by  all  Ikilful  cultivators,, 
which  is  that  of  wafliing  the  ftems  of  the  trees  every  year,  in  May,  for  four  or  five 
years  after  plaming.     Monf.  L* Abbe  Berenger  always  pradifes  this  with  great  fuccefs. 

Produce. — For  the  benefit  of  the  young  trees,  they  ought  not  to  be  ftripped  For  fevea 
or  eight  years  after  planting  into  the  field  y  they  will  pay  well  afterwards  for  this  for-^ 
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bearance ;  but  th^raclice  is  not  cctmmon.  I  viewed  a  young  plantation  of  Mon^« 
Blanchard,  at  prefent  in  the  National  Affembly,  who  is  famous  for  his  attention  to  his 
mulberries;  the  trees  were  fix,  feven,  and  eight  years  old,  and  none  of  them  had  ever 
been  ftripped,  and  their  appearance  was  very  flourifhing.  Monf.  L'Abbe  Berenger  ap- 
proves the  pradice,  but  has  not  adhered  to  it  j  his  trees,  however,  are  very  fine,  and 
do  not  complain ;  one  plantation,  of  eight  or  ten  years  growth,  that  have  conftantly 
been  ftripped,  are,  notwithftanding,  very  fine.  There  are  forty  on  four  hundred  toifes 
of  land,  that  this  year  produced,  each  tree,  eight  pound  of  leaves.  The  beginning  of 
February  he  planted  the  land  under  them  with  potatoes,  which  were  dug  in  Auguft, 
and  produced  forty  quintals ;  among  thefe  potatoes  maize  was  planted  in  April,  in 
fquares  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and  the  produce  of  that  will  be  five  or  fix  quintals,  at  8 
livres  the  quintal.  Kte  Ihewed  me  another  plantation,  of  an  arpent,  of  very  fine  and 
flourifhing  dwarf  trees,'  which  yielded  this  year  eight  pound  of  leaves  each  tree,  and 
three  hundred  pound  on  the  arpent.  They  are  ten  years  old ;  no  crops  have  ever  been 
fown  under  them. 

The  produce  of  leaves  may  be  eftimated  at  fifty  pound  from  a  tree  of  a  toife  fquare. 
The  greateft  produce  known  is  ten  quintals,  from  a  tree  of  fifty  years  old.  At  twenty 
years  the  medium  is  two  quintals.  They  increafe  till  fixty  years  old  ;  but  are  in  good 
perfedion  at  twenty. 

The  eggs.-^A  paper  of  nine  inches  by  fifteen  inches,  covered  with  fmall  leaves,  ftuck 
full  of  worms,  gives  one  quintal  of  cocoons ;  and  this  is  what  they  call  one  ounce  of 
grains.  But  proportions  will  not  hold,  for  the  produce  is  not  increafed  proportionably 
to  an  increafe  of  quantity. 

Hatching. — Retarding  the  batching  of  the  worms  with  particular  views,  is,  in  many 
circumftances,  impoifible.  When  once  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere  is  come  to  a  certain 
pitch,  the  hatching  cannot  be  retarded  by  cellars.  Monf.  Faujas  remarked,  that  in 
June  they  would  hatch  in  an  icehoufe;  which  (hews  that  at  a  certain  age  they  wiU 
hatch  in  fpite  of  cold.  They  never,  however,  truft  to  the  natural  heat  for  hatching 
them,  which  always  does  it  too  flowly ;  it  is  done  with  the  affiftance  of  fire,  and  in  the 
month  of  May.  They  begin  to  hatch  at  twenty  to  twenty-two  degrees  (Reaumur);  * 
but  artificially  it  is  done  at  twenty-four  degrees.  When  the  eggs  happen  to  have  been 
put  in  a  cellar,  at  ten  degrees,  their  common  temp^ature,  they  afterwards  hatch  with  . 
difiiculty,  and  never  well;  always  beft  when  they  have  to  uhdei^  but  a  moderate 
change. 

Feeding. — In  this  bufinefs  all  forts  of  food,  except  the  mulberry  leaf,  is  rejefled,  at 
the  firft  mention,  as  the  moft  ridiculous,  impra&icable,  and  impofiible  idea,  that  ever 
entered  the  head  of  a  vifionary ;  and  never  could  be  conceived  but  by  thofe  only  who 
amufe  themfelves  with  a  few  worms,  without  taking  the  trouble  of  calculating  quantity^ 
expence,  and  quality  of  filk. 

For  oneounce  of  grain,  a  room  of  ten  feet  by  fourteen  feet,  and  twelve  feet  high,  is 
neceflary ;  but  the  larger  the  better,  and  with  windows  only  to  the  north.  There  ihould 
be  ten  tables,  or  (helves,  fix  feet  long,  and  4i  feet  broad,  one  eighteen  inches  above 
another ;  the  firft  expence  of  which  is  60  livres. 

Till  the  1 8th  of  April  there  is  here  no  fecurity  againft  frofts.  Two  years  ago  there 
were  many  leaves  before  that  day,  and  moft  people  began  their  operations  ;  the  leaves 
were  all  cut  oflF,  and  they  loft  the  ycir  entirely,  for  it  is  three  weeks  before  the  leaves 
come  again.  Monf.  1/ Abbe  Berenger  would  not  truft  appearances ;  did  not  begin  tiU 
after  that  day,  and  had  as  good  a  year  as  at  any  other  time. 
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The  expences  are  ufually  borne  between  the  parties,  and  amount  to  half  the  pro. 
i3uce,  not  including  the  keeping  the  utenfils  in  repair.  But  if  they  are  paid  by  the 
owner  of 'the  mulberries,  fome  of  them  amount  to  as  follow :  — gathering  the  leaves, 
lof,  to  I  c/I  the  quintal ;  for  gathering  the  dwarfe,  only  half  the. price  of  the  others; 
wood,  15  livres  for  one,  two,  or  three  ounces  of  eggs  in  one  room  ;  thirty  livres  for  fix 
ounces,  becaufe  in  two  rooms ;  22  livres  lo/I  for  labour  in  the  houfe;  (pinning,  40/I 
pc^r  lb.  of  filk.     The  wafte  is  worth  ao/I  therefore  the  expence  is  2cf. 

For  the  laft  four  or  five  days,  eight  men  are  neceffary  tO; gather  leaves  for  twenty 
ounces  of  grain,  their  voracity  being  incredible  the  latter  part  of  the  time. 

The  price  of  the  leaves,  if  bought,  is  4  livres  to  5  livres  the  quintal,  never  at  3  livres, 
but  has  been  at  10  livres.  From  fifteen  to  eighteen  quintals  of  leaves  give  one  quintal 
of  cocoons,  and  one  of  cocoons  gives  nine  pound  of  filk.  Cocoons  are  fold  at  26/;  the 
pound  ;  filk,  on  an  average,  at  1 9  livres.  The  leaves,  diffefted  by  the  worms,  are 
dried,  and  kept  for  hogs,  flieep,  &c.  being  worth  4  livres  the  quintal ;  and  an  ounce  of 
grain  yields  two  quintals  of  fuch  :  and  the  dung  of  the  worms,  from  an  ounce,  is  worth 
4  livres  more,  being  excellent ;  the  beft  indeed  of  all  others. 

Two  brothers  here,  Meffrs.  Cartiers  have  had  as  far  as  eighty  quintals  of  cocoons^ 
Monf.  Berenger's  three  hundred  trees  on  an  arpent,  at  eight  pound  of  leaves  each,  are 
twenty -four  quintals  ;  and,  at  4  livres  the  quintal,  amount  to  96  livres:  and  as  fixteen 
quintals  of  leaves  give  nine  pound  of  filk,  at  1 9  livres,  it  is  171  Hvres,  and  for  twenty- 
four  quintals,  256  livres,  the  half  of  which  is  123  livres;  hence,  therefore,  to  fell  the 
leaves  at  4  livres  the  quintal,  does  not  anfwer  equally  with  half  the  produce'(i28  livres 
per  arpent  de  Paris,  is  61.  4s.  3d.  per  Englifli  acre). 

Provence.— -/^i;/^(?».— At  ten  years  growth  the  mulberries  yield  a  confiderable 
produce ;  at  that  age  they  give  one  hundred  pound  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pound  of 
leaves,  but  not  common.  For  one  ounce  of  grain,  five  or  fix  very  large  trees  are  ne- 
ceffary $  or,  if  the  leaves  are  bought,  to  the  amount  of  24  livres  to  30  livres.  The 
ounce  will  give  from  forty  pound  to  fifty  pound  of  cocoons,  or  five  pound  of  filk ;  but 
mor^  commonly  twelve  pound  of  cocoons  for  i  pound  of  filk.  Gathering  the  leaves, 
lo/I  or  12/I  the  quintal,  one  with  another,  dwarfs  and  fl:andards.  The  wafte  pays  the 
fpinning. 

Aix. — Mulberries,  beyond  all  comparifon,  more  profitable  than  olives ;  will  give 
3  livres  or  4  livres  per  tree,  more  regularly  than  olives  will  1  of. ;  but  the  great  planta- 
tions of  olives, are  on  barren  rocks  that  will  not  do  for  mulberries. 

Tour  d^yiigites. — One  ounce  of  grains  requires  fifteen  quintals  of  leaves,  and  gives 
fifty  pound  of  cocoons ;  that  is  fifty  pound  in  a  fmall  undertaking,  like  the  houfe  of  a 
poor  family  ;  but  not  more  than  thirty  pound  in  a  large  building.  Monf  thePrefident 
has,  however,  had  feventy-five  ounces  of  grain  that  gave  forty  pound  one  with  another  : 
fourteen  pound  of  cocoons  give  one  pound  of  organzine  filk.  ^ 

On  good  land,  twenty  trees,  of  ten  years  old,  will  give  fifteen  quintals  of  leaves.  The 
wafte,  with  the  addition  of  ic/I  per  pound,  will  pay  the  fpinning*  Wood  is  12/I  the 
quintal,  and  i\  quintal  will  wind  and  fpin  one  pound  of  filk :  and  one  quintal  of  char- 
coal will  make  three  pound  of  filk.  The  common  calculation  is  ten  quintals  of  char- 
coal for  one  ounce  of  grain. 

Labour  and  fuel,  4  /  per  pound  of  filk,  exclufive  of  gathering  the  leaves  ;  but  the 
common  method  is  to  find  the  trees  and  the  grain,  and  give  half  the  produce  for  all 
the  rtlt.  The  whole  bofinefs,  exclufive  of  winding  and  fpinning,  employs  exaftly  a 
month. 
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jyy^r^/.— This  article  is  here  but  little  regarded ;  the  number  is  not  confiderable, 
nor  do  they  pay  nearly  the  fame  attention  to  them  as  in  Dauphine.  A  tree  of  twenty 
years  pays  about  30/; ;  -and  fome,.of  a  very  great  fize  and  age,  6  livres. 

Frejus. — Clofe  without  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  a  fmall  canal  of  irrigation,  are  five 
or  fix  of  the  largefl:  mulberries  I  have  feen,  growing  clofe  to  the  water's  edge ;  from 
which  it  fhould  appear,  that  they  have  here  none  of  that  objedion  to  water  which  was 
mentioned  to  me  at  Montelimart. 

EJirelles. — At  the  inn  here  there  is  a  mulberry  tree  which  yields  black  fruit,  and! 
leaves  of  a  remarkable  fize.  I  afked  the  mafter,  if  he  ufed  them  for  filk-worms  ? 
Never^  he  replied,  tbey  are  no  better  for  them  than  elrriy  oak^  or  pine  leaves :  it  is  the  white 
mulberries  that  are  for  worms.  So  inaccurately  underftood  is  this  point,  even  in  the 
filk  countries  ;  for  in  Languedoc  they  told  me,  all  forts  were  given  indifcriminately. 
This  tree  would  be  worth  2  or  3  louis  a  year. 

To  thefe  notes,  taken  by  myfelf,  I  fhaU  add  a  few  others,  for  the  more  general  elu- 
cidation of  the  fubjeft. 

Languedoc  yields,  in  a  common  year,  from  five  hundred  to  one  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred quintals  of  filk  *.  I  have  fearched  books  in  vain  for  information  of  the  quantity  of 
filk  produced  in  all  France  ;  but  I  find  the  number  of  looms  which  work  it,  by  one 
account,  twenty-nine  thoufand  t>  of  which  eighteen  thoufand  at  Lyons ;  but  by  a  later 
and  more  authentic  account,  there  were  at  Lyons  only  nine  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-five  looms,  which  worked  about  two  million  pounds  J,  and  in  all  France  fe- 
venteen  thoufand  five  hundred  looms ;  which,  in  the  fame  proportion^  would  work 
about  three  million,  feven  hundred  and  fixty  three  thoufand  pounds  In  1784,  (he  im- 
ported raw  filk  to  the  value  of  29,500^000  livres,  anxl  in  1787,  to  28,220,000  livres  j 
call  it  twenty  nine  millions,  and  20  livres  the  mean  price  per  lb.  it  is  one  million,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  §  ;  which  will  leave  about  two  million,  three  hun- 
dred and  ten  thoufand  pounds  for  the  home  produce,  or  46,200,000  livres,  which  is 
fo  grofs  an  impoffibility,  as  to  afcertain  to  a  certainty,  the  exaggeration  of  the  number 
of  looms,  and  confirms,  in  a  frefli  iilftance,  the  many  errors  in  the  New  Eiyyclopaedia. 
If  Languedoc  produces  only  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom 
cannot  produce  twenty  times  as  much ;  for  the  culture  is  confined  to  three  or  four  pro- 
vinces, except  fmall  quantities,  that  enter  for  little  in  a  general  account.  I  was  inform- 
ed, at  Lyons,  that  the  home  growth  was  about  a  millions  of  pounds  weight,  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  imported  per  lb  or  about  20  livres.  This  makes  the  growth 
to  the  value  of  20,000,000  livres  or  875,00^1.  If  fo,  Languedoc  muft  produce  more 
than  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  for  that  province  muft  be  at  leaft  one-fourth,  if  not 
one  third  of  the  whole.  I  muft  confefs  I  have  my  doubts  upon  this  point,  and  think 
that  even  one  million  of  pounds  much  exaggerated,  for  I  croffed  the  filk  country  in 
more  than  one  direction,  and  the  quantity  of  trees  appeared  inconfiderable  for  any  fuch 
produce.  But  admitting  the  authority,  and  ftating  that  the  kingdom. does  produce  to 
the  amount  of  8  or  900,0001.  fteriing,  I  mull  remark,  that  the  quantity  is  ftrangely  in- 
confiderable, and  feeins  to  mark,  that  the  climate  has  fomething  in  it  vaftly  inferior  to 
that  of  Italy,  for  the  produftion  of  this  commodity;  in  which, country  there  are  little 
principalities  that  give  more  than  the  whole  kingdom  of  France ;— yet,  to  human  feeU 

*  ConfiJerations  fur  k  Cemmerce  de  Breiagne,  par  Monf.  Pinczon  du  Sel  desMonf.  T21110.  p.  5. 
f  l.ettre  Juries  Muriers  l^  Vers  a  foie  jfournal  <Economiquef  \*JS6,  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 
X  Encychp.  Method'tque  Manuf.   torn.  ii.   part  2.  p.  44. 

%  A  very  late  writer  waa  ftrangely  miftaken  in  fayingt  that  France  imports  3O|O0O>000O  of  pounds 
vcight.     Mr.  Towfijhettd^s  Journey  through  SfaWf.  vol.  i.  p.  52* 
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ings,  there  is  no  comparifon  between  the  clim&te  of  France  and  that  of  Italy ;  the  for* 
tner  is  better,  beyond  all  queftion.  But  the  fpring  frofts,  (found  in  Italy  alifo)  are  what 
bring  tbegreatelt  deftruftion  on  this  culture,  alid  will  for  ever  retard  its  progrefs  great- 
ly in  countries  expofed  to  them.  In  1788,  there  was  a  general  failure  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  yet  acrofe  the  Pyrenees  in  Catalonia,  the  crop  was  abundant,  merely  becaufe  the 
fpring  frofts  did  not  pais  thofe  mountains. 

In  the  diftridts  and  (pots  of  ^e  fdnthem  provinces,  where  the*  climate  has,  from 
experience,  been  found  favourable  to  fflk,  there  is  no  \rtmt  of  exertion  in  following  it ; 
and  about  Loriol  and  Montelimart,  it  is  cultivated  with  more  energy  than  in  any  part 
of  Lombardy,  yet  atfmalidiftances  there  are  no  mulberries,  though  the  proprietors  are 
as  rich  and  as  induftrious  as  where  they  are  found.  The  lame  obfervation  is  to  be  made 
€very  where,  and  feems  to  marfc  a  great  dengKJence  even  on  the  locality  of  climate,  if 
I  may  hazard  fuch  an  expreffion.  Where  lfc«>'culture  fucceeds  welL  it  appears,  from 
the  preceding  minutes^  to  be  highly  profitable,  and  to  form  one  of  the  raoft  beneficial 
•objefks  that  can  attraft  the  attention  of  the^ induftrious. 

The  Society  of  Arts  at  London,  have,  for  many  years,  offered  premiums  for  muU 
berries  and  filk  in  England ;  and  much  has  been  written  and  argued  in  favour  of  the 
fcheme,  which  i  take  to  be  a  great  but  harmlefs  folly ;  it  may  miflead  and  deceive  a 
few  ingenious  fpeculative  people,  who  may,  for  what  I  know,  in  the  courfe  of  a  cen- 
tury, ;a3dve  at  fuch  fuccefs  as  the  late  King  of  Pruffia  boafted,  that  of  making  a  few 
thoufand  pounds  of  miferably  bad  filk,  after  forty  years'  exertion.  Such  fuccefs  is  a 
reallofs;  for  the  fame  attention,  time,  capital,  and  encouragement,  givren  to  produdions 
natural  to  .the  <:limate,  would  have  made  twenty  times,  p>erliapsan  hundred  times,  the 
return*  That  filk  may  be  made  in  England  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  it  will  be  made  on 
the  fame  principles,  and  attended  by  the  fame  dead  lofsi.  The  duke  of  Belleifle  made 
filk  in  Normandy,  and  if  he  had  been  a  great  fovereign,  his  hundreds  would  have  been 
thoufands  of  pounds  ^  but  all  was  loiis,  and  therefore  the  fboner  it  dropped  the  better. 
Another  duke  failed,  not  quite  fo  much,  in  the  Anguomois ;  and  a  third  planted  mul- 
berries to  lofs  on  the  Garonnne ;  his  neighbours  did  the  fame,  but  grubbed  them  up 
again  becaufe  they  did  not  anfwer.  At  Tours,  the  fineft  climate  of. France  for  fruits, 
and  by  confequence  well  adapted  for  mulberries,  they  fucceed  tolerably,  but  the  cul- 
ture does  not  kicreafe,  which  carries  with  it  a  prefump(ion,  that  more  fteady  beat  in 
fpring  is  wanted  than  the  northern  provinces  of  France  enjoy.  Such  circumftances 
bear  with  great  force  againft  any  ideas  of  filk  in  England,  where  the  heat  is  never 
fteady;  and  leaft  of  all  in  fpring,  where  late  frofts  cut  off  vegetables  much  hardier  than 
the  mulberry,  even  fo  late  as  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June ;  and  where  I  have 
feen  potatoes  turned  black  by  them,  even  on  Midfummer  day. 

The  minutes  are  invariably  decifive,  on  the  queftion  of  feeding  worms  with  any  thing 
but  mulberiT  leaves ;  the  utter  imprafticability  of  that  fcheme  is  (hewn  in  a  manner  too 
£attisfa£tory  tor  any  doubts  to  remain ;  and  the  difficulty  of  retarding  the  hatching  of 
the  worms  beyond  a  certain  a  period,  though  not .  proved  with  equal  decifion,  is  yet 
placed  in  a  light  not  a  little  queftionable.  It  is  upon  thefe  two  modifications  of  the 
common  prafkice,  that  filk  in  England  confeffedly  depends ;  one  of  them  is  a  vague 
groundlefs  theory ;  and  the  other  too  uncertain  to  be  relied  on.  But  I  muft  further 
remark,  that  frofts,  in  fuch  a  climate  as  England^  as  well  as  abroad,  are  to  be  looked 
for  after  the  leafing  of  the  mulberry  ^  and  confequently,  that  the  power  of  retarding  the 
hatching  of  the  eggs  would  be  ufelefs ;  the  worms  in  that  cafe  muft  be  put  upon  other 
food,  which,  with  fmall  parcels,  would  make  bad  filk,  and  with  large  ones  would  de- 
mand an  exp^nce  impoflible  to  fubmit  to  every  year,  for  a  mere  contingency  that  might 
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be  demanded  only  once  in  three  or  four.  To  urge  the  example  of  Brandenbourg  iV 
idle  :  in  thefirft  place,  all  continental  climates  are  more  regular  than  infular  ones^  and 
therefore  the  climate  of  the  King  of  Pruflia's  dominions  may  be  better  for  the  bufinefs  j. 
yet  with  this  advantage  Normandy  failed.  In  J7S8,  that  is  after  forty  vears*  exertion^ 
they  made,  in  all  the  Pruflian  territories,  eleven  thoufand  pounds*,  of  pounds  lighter 
than  French  ones.  And  the  author  I  quote  on  this  fubjeft,  who  commends  the  pro* 
jeS,  informs  us,  that  in  Brandenbourg,  to. make  a  pound  of  filk  demands  one-fourth 
more  cocoons  than  in  the  fouth  of  France! ;  and  that  the  filk  thus  made  is  fo  bad,  that 
it  will  do  only  for  certain  objefts  J ;  of  the  climate  he  fays,  that  it  is  not  favourable 
enough  §  for  the  bufinefs.  What  encouragement  is  to  be  collefted  froin  this  detail, 
when  it  is  confidered  that  forty  years  effort  of  the  firft  talents  ia  the  world,  feconded 
by  boundlefe  power,  forcing  plantations  and  lavifliing  premiums,  have  been  able  to- 
drive  this  nail,  that  will  not  go  but  againft  nature,  to  no  greater  extent  than  eleven 
thoufand  pounds  of  bad  filk  in  all  the  Pruffian  dominions?  In  my  opinion,  the  refult 
of  fuch  an  experimem  yields  a  more  complete  condf  mnation,  than  if  it  had  never  been 
tried  at  all  in  fuch  a  climate,  and  ought  to  be  a  leffon  to  us  in  England^  not  obftinate- 
ly  to  perfift  in  fuch  fooUfli  attempts,  calculated  only  to  bring  ridicule  on  focieties,  and 
difappointment  to  individuals.  In  all  probability,  the  filk  made  in  Pruflia  cod  every 
year  ten  times  more  than  it  is  worth ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  fame  royal  attention,  the  fame 
premiums,  the  fame  favours,  as  giving  trees  and  filk  eggs,  the  fame  powerful  inftiga- 
tions  to  reftors  and  curees  of  the  crown  livings,  &c.— had  they  been  exerted  to  people 
the  heaths  of  Brandenbourg  with  fheep,  would  have  yielded,  in  wool  alone,  ten  times^ 
the  value  of  eleven  thoufand  pounds  of  filk ;  which,  if  we  value  it  at  12s.  a  pound,  being 
fo  inferior,  amounts  only  to  6,6ool. ; — a  pretty  article  of  prodtice  for  forty  years*  effort 
of  the  moft  energetic  governm\-nt  in  Europe!  fifty  thoufand Iheep,  at  38.  ahead  ia 
wool,  go  much  beyond  it,  throwing  mutton  out  of  the  queftion.    ^ 

An  idle  error  in  England,  is  the  idea  that  this  culture  demands  the  labour  only  of 
women  and  children,  and  old  and  infirm  perfons ;  the  contrary  appears  the  fa£t ;  eight 
men  are  neceffary  for  gathering  the  leaves  for  twenty  ounces  of  grain,  during  four  or 
five  days,  when  the  worms  are  moft  ravenous;  and  the  .work  of  gathering  is  that  of 
men  at  all  times  v  for  the  leaves  are  not  picked,  but  ftripped  along  a  branch,  by  force 
and  hardneis  of  hand.  And  even  the  feeding  and  cleaning  worms  is  fo  far  from  being 
light  work,  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  fevere,  fo  as  even  to  kiH  fome  of  the  poor 
people  that  follow  it  up ;  as  the  induftrious  will  follow  up  all  work  fevere^y.  The  cul- 
ture is  thereforie  very  far  from  what  it  has  been  reprefented  in  England,  as  being  all 
net  profit,  demanding  only  women,  children,  and  the  infirm  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
demand  many  able  men,  at  a  bufy  feafon  of  the  year,  when  they  cou\d  t>e  ill  fpared ;. 
and  if  a  propofal  was  to  be  made  at  fuch  a  feafon  to  a  farmer,  that  he  mull  fpare  mea 
enough  to  gather  all  the  leaves  of  many  hundred  pollard  trees  of  any  fort,  he  would 
probably  fay,  the  price  of  mulberry  leaves  in  the  filk  countries  would  not  pay  him ;  and 
that  double  that  price  would  not  be  an  inducement  to  him,  at  fuch  a  feafon,  to  derange 
his  bufinefs,  and  take  his  men  frpm  neceflary  work,  for  employing  them  on  fuch  a  bu- 
finefs. If  it  is  aflted,  how  the  fame  thing  can  be  done  in  filk  countries  ?  I  anfwer,  that 
labour  is  but  half  the  price  of  Englifii  labour,  owing  to  caufes  explained  in  other  chap- 
ters }  that  the  multiplied  fubdivifion  of  landed  property  fills  many  of  thofe  countries 
with  hands,*-* many  idle^  and  nuny  not  half  employed.  To  them  the  culture  is  highly 
valuable ;  but  to  introduce  it  in  a  country,  even  if  the  climate  would  perniit,  conftituted 
and  politically  arranged,  in  a  manner  and  upon  principles  abfolutely  contrary,  would  be 

♦  Mirabeau  Monarch*  Pruff*  torn.  i.  p.  180.  f  Tom.  ii.  p.  \66, 

X  Tom  I  p.  i8q.  $  Tom.  iL  p.  16S. 
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attended  with  difficulties  and  expences,  not  in  the  contemplation  of  people  very  ing«« 
nious,  perhaps,  who  have  amufed  themfelves  with  filk-wormsti  and  paid  an  attention  to 
them,  being  a  pleafiire,  which,  if  commercially  valued,  would  poffibly  amount  to  fifty 
times  the  value  of  all  the  filk  they  make. 

Chap.  XXIV.— Qf  Cattle  in  France. 

EVERY  part  of  agriculture  depends  fo  immediately  on  the  quantity  of  live  (lock, 
that  a  farming  traveller  cannot  give  too  much  attention  to  fo  material  a  part  of  his  pnr- 
fuit.  The  candid  reader  will  not,  however,  look  to  any  traveller,  that  does  not  refide 
long  in  a  place,  for  fiich  information  as  is  alone  to  be  acquired  by  fuch  refidence.  He 
who  flays  a  week  will  gain  knowledge  beyond  the  attainment  of  a  day ;  and  the  atten- 
tion of  a  month  will  produce  fruits  beyond  the  reach  of  him  whofe  obfervations  are  limit- 
ed to  a  week,  and  yet  remain  very  Superficial,  when  compared  with  the  refearches  of 
others  who  live  on  the  fpot.  A  mere  traveller  fhould  gain  what  his  opportunities  allow, 
and  what  he  is  thus  able  to  gain  is  not  the  lefs  valuable,  becaufe  larger  powers  would 
have  commanded  a  greater  Jhiarvefl.  * 

Pays  de  Beauce.— T(?wry,  ^c. — Their  befl:  cows  fell  at  150  livres ;  they  give  twelve 
or  thirteen  bottles  a  day. 

Or  leans. ^^They  have  a  remarkable  cuftom  of  letting  chick-weed  get  a  head  in  their 
vineyards,  which  they  pluck  in  May  and  dry.  '  This  they  boil  in  water  with  bran  for 
their  cows,  giving  it  thrice  a  day,  and  find  that  it  makes  them  give  double  the  quantity 
of  milk  they  would  do  on  any  other  food.  This  application  of  a  common  plant,  that 
might  eafily  be  cultivated,  and  got  off  time  enough  for  a  crop  of  turnips,  probably  im- 
proving the  land,  deferves  a  tiial.     The  fad  is  curious. 

SoLOGNE.-^To  La  jR?r/^.— Make  hay  of  the  weeds  of  their  vineyards,  and  are  the 
chief  fupport  of  their  cows ;  do  not  boil,  but  give  them  in  bran  and  water.  In  fummer 
feed  with  grafs  and  vine  cuttings. — A  cow,  that  gives  one  to  three  bottles  a  day,  fells 
at  90  livres.    . 

La  Fuzelier.  ^^The  cows  fmall,  and  very  like'Alderneys.  Plough  bullocks  of  the 
fame  breed. 

Berry.— r<f/yj«.— A  pair  of  oxen,  ready  to  work,  fell  at  400  livres  (17I.  ics.)  j  and 
when  old  and  pafl  labour,  but  lean,  300  to  340  livres. 

Argentan.^'^A  good  pair  of  oxen  fell  at  400  livres  ;  common  ones  300  livres ;  very 
fine  to  600  livres  (26I.  5s.).  All  the  cattle  here  are  cream  coloured,  as  well  as  the 
droves  we  have  met  going  to  Paris.— A  cow,  not  the  largefl,  feljs  at  150  livres  (61.  i  is. 

3d.). 

La  Marche. — To  Boifmande. — ^Very , fine  bullocks,  well  made,  and  in  great  order, 
600  livres  (^26!.  5s.)  the  pair.  Thefe  oxen  are  of  a  beautiful  formj  their  backs  ftrait 
and  flat,  with  a  fine  fpringing  rib ;  clean  throat  and  leg  j  felt  well  j  and  are  in  every 
refpefl  fuperior  to  many  breeds  we  have  in  England. 

La  Ville  Aubrun. — Work  their  cows,  but  they  do  not  give  as  much  milk  as  if  not 
worked.  A  good  one  fells,  with  its  calf,  at  150  livres (61.  lis.  3d.).  They  fatten 
oxen  here  with  raves,  a  fort  of  turnip;  begin  to  ufe  them  in  Oftober  or  November, 
and  laft  generally  about  three  months.  To  fatten  a  pair  of  good  oxen,  would  take 
forty-five  cart  loads,  cut  iff  pieces,  and  twenty  quintals  of  hay ;  when  the  raves  are 
done,  they  give  the  flour  of  rye  or  other  corn,  with  water  enough  added  to  form  a 
pafte ;  this  they  leave  four  or  five  days  to  become  four,  and  then  they  dilute  it  with 
water,  thicken  it  with  cut  chaff,  and  give  it  to  the  oxen  thrice  a  day;  when  fed  with 
«ves  the  oxen  do  not  want  to  drink.     Such  a  detail  would  imply  a  turnip  culture  of 
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Tome  importance,  but  though  hoeing  is  not  abtblutely  unknown,  yet  the  turnips  may  be 
-conje£lured,  from  the  common  management,  bang  never  to  hoe,  fearing  to  cut  up  the 
crop  by  it.  The  young  plant  is  fometimes  eaten  by  the  fly,  in  which  cafe  they  fow  agajns 
froft  fometimes  damages  the  roots,  but  never  deftroys  them  entirely.  Often  fow  wheat 
after  them,  and  do  not  cultivate  clover :  thus  three-lburtlis  of  the  merit  of  the  culture 
is  loft. 

Bq^e* — Their  raves  yield,  according  to  the  year,  two  or  three  cart  loads  per  boifer^e 
of  land,  about  eight  of  which  make  an  Engiifli  acre.  A  pair  of  good  oxen  will  eat  ^ 
cart  load  in  two  days,  but  have  hay  with  them  :  they  are  as  fond  of  this  root  as  horfes 
are  of  oats :  they  finifti  with  flour  of  rye,  mixed  as  before-mentioned  :  they  aflert  that 
the  oxen  like  it  the  better  for  being  four,  and  that  it  anfwers  better  in  fatting  them. 
They  eat  about  a  boifeau  a  day  (weighs  22  lb%)  and  never  give  this  acid  liquor  without 
chopped  hay.  {t  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that,  in  coming  to  Paris,  we  have  met  a  great 
maoy  droves  of  thefe  oxen,  to  the  amount  I  guefs  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred,  and 
that  they  were  with  few  exceptions  very  fat ;  and  confidering  the  feafon,  May^  the  moll 
difficult  of  the  year,  they  were  fatter  than  oxen  are  commonly  feen  in  England,  in  the 
fpring.  I  handled  many  fcores  of  them,  and  found  them  an  excellent  breed,  and  very 
well  fattened. 

Limousin.— To  Limoges.'-^ A  psur  of  good  oxen  will  eat  a  cart  load  of  raves  a  day  5 
begin  to  feed  the  end  of  Odober :  after  the  raves,  give  rye-pafte  as  defcribed  above, 
but  with  the  addition  of  a  leven  (levain)  to^he  pafl:e,  to  quicken  the  fermentation,  and 
make  it  quite  four :  at  firft  the  oxen  will  riot  drink  it,  but  they  are  ftarved  to  it ;  ufually 
tsJce  it  the  fecond  day,  and  zfter  they  have  begun  like  it  much,  and  never  leave  a  drop. 
Saw  a  pair  bought  laft  winter  for  1 100  livres  (48I.  as.  6d.  1;  but  fuch  as  are  ready  for 
work,  fell  as  dear  as  fat  ones,  which  is  remarkable.  An  arpent  of  raves  yields  forty  cart 
loads  J  and  a  pair  of  good  oxen  will  eat  a  load  a  day.  They  have  two  kinds ;  one  very 
large  and  flat,  the  other  more  round,  and  with  a  root  that  enters  the  ground  deeply^ 
They  generally  manure  thoroughly  for  them  in  March,  and  plough  in  fo  early  that  the 
dung  may  be  quite  rotten  and  mixed  with  the  foil  by  the  end  of  June.  Begin  to  fow  a 
fortnight  after  Midfummer :  they  are  not  hurt  by  the  froft  when  it  thaws  with  rain,  but 
are  apt  to  rot  when  it  thaws  with  the  fun.  About  Chriftmas  they  plough  up  the  part 
eaten,  and  fow  rye,  the  reft  for  oats.  They  plough  their  cows,  milking  them  once  ia  day, 
from  thre§  to  five  bottles. 

Limoges. — ^The  gjreat  ftapleof  the  whole  province  is  fat  cattle,  fent  to  Paris  and  other 
towns,  as  well  as  hogs,  that  go  for  falling  to  the  fea  ports.  The  cattle  are  all  of  a  yellow 
cream  colour,  with  no  other  diftin£tion  than  having,  one  in  an  hundred  perhaps,  a  ten- 
dency to  a  blood  red :  all  have  horns  of  a  medium  length ;  legs  fliort  in  propottion  to 
their  carcafles,  which  are  deep  and  heavy  ;  the  (hape  in  general  very  good  ;  the  back 
ftraight  and  broad ;  the  rib  fpringing,  and  confequently  well  arched ;  the  hips  and  rumps 
very  fat ;  the  tail  rifing  high  from  the  rump  $  which  I  note,  not  becaufe  fuch  points  are 
of  real  importance,  but  becaufe  it  is  efteeraed  by  fome  as  a  proof  of  a  bad  breed:  the 
weight  I  guefs  to  be  from  60  to  feventy  ftone  (14  lb. ;)  fome  rife  to  eighty,  and  a  very 
few  may  be  fo  low  as  fifty.  Their  hogs  are  many  of  d)em  large :  fome  with  lop  ears 
like  our  old  Shropfliire's. 

St.  George. — The  fame  breed  of  oxen  continues  here,  but  hardly  fo  large ;  they  are 
always  kept  in  high  order :  a  pair  draws  the  wdght  commonly  of  2000  Ib^  and  fupports 
fu^h  labour  well.  They  rear  calves  by  keeping  them  eight  or  ten  months  with  the 
cows.  ^ 
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Ujarch. — Fatten  their  oxen  with  raves,  as  above,  and  then  witli  rye-flour,  m:ide  into 
a  pafte  with  leaven,  and  given  four,  as  before  defcribsd.  They  alfo  fatten  fome  with 
potatoes,  mixed  with  chefnuts,  and  alfo  alone  ;  burin  either  cafe  boiled  thoroughly,  and 
given  frefh  as  boiled  every  day.  They  have  a'  great  opinion  of  their  fattening  quality  : 
they  feed  their  cows  alfo  with  this  root,  and  find  that  it 'gives  a  great  increufe  of  milk. 
Calves  reared,  either  for  oxen  or  cows,  fuck  ten  or  twelve  months,  which  is  the  univer. 
fal  praSicct 

QuERCY. — Brive  to  Crejfenfac. — A  praftical  farmer,  that  has  the  largeft  oxen  I  had 
met  with,  gave  me  the  following  account : — they  fatten  with  maize,  but,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  tender,  pour  boiling  water  on  it,  cover  it  up  clofe,  and  give  it  to  the  cattle  the  fame 
day  ;  and  in  this  method  it  is  a  mofl:  excellent  fattener,  both  of  oxen  and  poultry.  But 
in  order  to  make  them  fatten  fooner  and  better,  this  farmer  gives  them,  every  night, 
and  fometimes  of  a  morning,  a  ball  of  pork-greafe,  as  large  as  an  apple ;  he  fays  this  is 
both  phyfic  and  food,  and  makes  them  thrive  the  better. 

To  Souillac. — Fat  their  oxen  here  alfo  with  raves,  and  ^nve  them  alfo  to  lean  beafts;' 
the  mafter  of  the  pofl  town  where  we  flopped,  fays,  that  he  fent  lafl:  year  to  Paris,  four 
raves  that  weighed  i  oolb.  They  foil  their  oxen  with  crops  of  the  vicia  latharoides^  and 
of  the  lathyrus  fetifolius ;  of  thefe  plants  he-fpoke  fo  highly,  when  given  in  the  foiling 
way,  in  the  liable,  that  he  faid  the  oxen  became  fo  fat  that  they  could  not  get  out  of  the 
ftable  if  they  were  not  worked.  HelBiewed  me  forae  oxen  that  did  not  allow  a  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  faid,  for  they  were  as  fat  as  bears.  The  fact  of  hog*sgreafe  be- 
ing given,  was  here  confirmed ;  it  is  given  to  increafe  the  appetite,  and  anfwers  fo  well,. 

that  the  beads  perfeQIy  devour  their  food  after  it,  and  their  coats  become  fmooth  and 
fliining.     The  mod  fattening  food  they  know  for  a  bullock,  is  walnut  oil-cake.  All  here 

give  fait  plentifully,  to  both  catlle  and  flieep,  being  but  i/  a  pound.     But  this  praftice 
is,  more  or  lefs,  univerfal  through  the  whole  kingdom* 

Ctf)&^rj.— Nearly  all  the  draft  cattle  are  mules,  and  yoked  as  oxen  in  England,  only 

collars  to  the  yoke  inftead  of  bows.  Cows  and  oxen  all  cream  coloured ;  very  good,  and  ^ 
-  in  fine  order. 

,Languedoc. — Touloufe. — ^Very  fine  cream-coloured  hx^rned  oxen;    a  pair  good 5 

working  ones  fell.^t  25  louis. 
r     St,  Gaudenis*.—^Pnct  120  llvres^.(5L  5s;);. in  the  winter  kept  in-  ftables,_aad  .fed 

upon  hay. 

Bagnere  de  Luchon. — ^Every  parifii  in  thefe  mountains  has  common- paftures  for  their 

cattle  aind  (heep,   and  each  inhabitant  has  a  right  to  fend  as  many  as  they  can  feed  in 
•  winter.    They  are  on  the  mountain  three  or  four  months^  under  the  care  of  people  who 

milk  the  cows,  goats,  and  ewes,  and  give  the  proprietor,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  two 
-  cheefes  of:  eighteen  pounds  for  each  cow ;  or  four  goats ;  or  ten  ewes  j  the  price  of  the 

cheefe  is  d\  the  pound  ;  but  icj/I  at  a  year  old,  and  the  overphis,  if  any,  is  their  reward.  - 
.  A  cow  is  reckoned  to  pay  above  2  louis  a  year,  valuing  the  calf,  as  they  do,  at  a  louis. 

A  pair  of  cows,  ftout  enough  to  be  worked,  fell  at  10  to  12  louTs ;  and  a  pair  of  oxen  ^ 

12  to  1 5  louis. 
BASQUE.-^Informed  by  a  gentleman,  at  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  that  the  mountains  in  > 

this  province  afford  a  very  great  fupply  of  food,  in  fummer,  for  cattle,  which  are  fent  to 

winter  on  the  landes  of  Bourdeaux,  where  theyjuft  get  a  living  on  weeds,- rough  grafs, 

branches  of  trees,  &c. ;   and  that  theypay  only  ^  a  head  for  wintering  thefe  cattle, 

which  is  perfedly  incredible  5  but  I  note  it  as  reported.    Healfo  infQrms  me,  that  thofe 
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mountains  of  Bafque,  and  alfo  of  Navarre,  breed  moft  of  the  oxen*  that  I  faw  in  Limou- 
fin  ;  they  are  fold  thiiber  calves ;  and  are  all  cream-coloured,  or  yellowifli. 

Langu£DOC.— P/VyV^n  t9  Montpelier. — Ploughing  with  fine  large  oxen,  in  good  or- 
der }  fome  cream-coloured,  others  deep  red ;  middling  horns.  The  fame  breed  has 
been  found  all  the  way,  almoft  from  the  Loire  to  Barcelona  j  and  from  Calais  to  the 
Loire,  variations  of  the  (hort-horned  Aldemey,  or  Norman  cow. 

Bbarn.— iViz'ytfr^ftJ.—Cream-colouredcows,  lOo  livres  to  120  livres. 

Gascoign. — St.  Palais  to  An/pan. — In  1786,  on  thefe  mountains,  the  fcarcity  of  fo- 
rage  being  very  great,  they  cut  much  fern  and  made  hay  of  it,  and  it  anfwered  well ; 
horfes,  mules,  and  young  cattle,  eat  it  freely  ;  but  ft  was  cut  early.  Through  this  coun- 
try, and  nearly  to  Bayonne,  they  fatten  oxen  with  raves,  which  they  cultivate  carefiiUy 
for  an  after-crop.  They  anfwer  perfectly  well,  without  other  food  being  given  ;  wh^n 
the  raves  are  done,  they  fometimes  give  maize-flour,  but  dry,  knowing  nothing  of  the  Li- 
moufin  method. 

Port  St.  Marie.  —Very  fine  cream-coloured  oxen. 

Jguillon. — Ditto,  very  fine  and  beautiful. 

Tonnium  to  La  Morte  Landron.-^As  we  advance  on  the  Garonne,  the  oxen  are  yet 
liner  ;  meet  common  ones  at  600  livres  and  700  livres  the  pair;  but  fome  very  fine  that 
rife  fo  1000  livres,  and  laco  livres,  (52!.  los.)  as  they  are  in  the  plough ;  all  are 
however,  in  fine  order,  and  many  fat.  Breed  their  own  cattle  j  a  pretty  good 
cow  fells  at  250  livres ;  harnefs  and  work  them  as  oxen,  but  gently  while  they  give 
milk. 

La  RSole. — Work  their  cows :  put  oxen  to  work  at  three  years  old,  and  keep  them 
to  it  four,  eight,  and  even  ten  years,  according  as  they  are  found  fit  for  it.  Rife  in  price 
to  1 200  livres  the  pair.  The  lead  weight  they  are  put  to  draw,  is  20  quintals  (a  toa 
-Englilh)  a  pair ;  but  good  oxen  draw  30  quintals  with  eafe:  all  harneffed  by  the  horns ; 
they  are  fed  now  upon  maize  leaves,  which  are  fo  excellent  a  food  for  them,  that  it  is 
-fown  in  fucceffion  thickly  for  mowing  for  foiling.  Give  alfo  at  prefent  vine  leaves, 
which  are  very  good  food.  See  them  fhoe  an  ox  j  they  are  fattened  by  the  horns  in  a 
.Ihoeing  ftall,  and  lifted  from  the  ground,  if  wanted,  by  two  broad  bands  of  hemp,  that 
.  pafs  under  the  belly.  The  flioe  turns  over  the  toe,  or  hoof,  as  in  England  j  flioe  for 
^ploughing  as  well  as  for  the  road. 

Barfac. — Oxen,  through  all  this  country,  where  they  are  found  fine,  sure  dreffed  as  re- 
gularly every  day  as  horfes. 

Ai^GOVMois.—£arbefieux  toPetignac. — Cream-coloured  oxen  j  20  louis  to  25  louis 

the  pair. 

PoiTOU. — P<?//i?rj.  —  Red-coloured  oxen,  with  a  black  tinge  in  the  headj  thefignof 
the  Poitou  breed. 

CA^/^^Jtfr^w//.-^  Good  cream-coloured  and  red  oxqn,  but  they  have  declined  fince 
Bourdeaux.  The  good  ones,  here  fell  at  25  louis  the  pair.  They  plough  with  a  pair, 
-without  driver  or  reins. 

Amboife. — Cream-coloured,  and  fome  blackifh  ;  and,  which  (hews  we  are  got  to  the 
Loire,  fome  Norman  or.es,  with  mixtures.  This  great  river  is  the  feparation  of  breeds 
,in  a  remarkable  manner.  All  the  way  from  Tours,  to  Blois,  they  raife  raves  for  cows 
.and  oxen^  but  never  hoe  them ;  and  the  fcale  not  at  all  refpedlable. 

Petiviers.'-Covfs  quite  the  Norman  breed,  and  the  earth  tilled  by  horfes. 

Isle  of  France. — Liancourt. — Exceedingly  deficient.  Some  poor  ill  fed  cows  upon 
tthe  common)s  were  ail  that  J  law,  except  the  I>utchefsofLiancourt's  dairy  of  Swifs  cows. 
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Of  oxen  and  fatting-  beafts  they  have  none.     Very  fine  fat  beef  appeared  at  tabFe  whicfr 
came  from  Paris,  1  thinks 

Brajfeufe. — Madame  la  Vifcounteffe  du  Font's  dairy  of  cows  fed  entirely  with  iuceme, 
and  the  butter  excellent ;  I  admired  it  much,  and  found  the  manufa&ure  quite  differ- 
ent fmm  the  common  method.  The  milk  is  churned  inftead  of  the  cream.  Her  dairy, 
maid  is  from  Bretagne,  a  profvince  famous  for  good  dairy-maids^  The  evening's  milk- 
and  the  morning's  are  put  together,  and  churned  as  foon  as  the  liatter  is  milked  ;  the 
proper  quantity  of  fait  is  added  in  the  churn,  and  no  wafliing  or  making  in  water,  which- 
thefe  dairy- maids  hold  to  be  a  very  bad  method.  Finer  butter,  of  a  more  delicate  fla* 
vour,  was.never  tailed,  than  procured  by  this  method  from  lucerne. 

Comerle  en  Vexin. — ^This  part  of  the  province  is  famous  tor  fatting  calves  for  the  Paris- 
market.     I  had  gathered  fome  circumllances  at  Marenne,  and  they  were  confirmed  here. 
All  is  known  at  Paris  under  the  name  of  Pontoife  veal,  but  it  comes  chiefly  from  this 
country.     The  farmers  here  are  moftly,  if  not  all,  in  the  fyftem  of  fuckling.  The  cows^ 
are  of  the  Norman  Ihort-horned  breed,  nearly  refembling  pur  Aldemey ;  thofe  of  three 
confiderable  farmers,  whofe  herds  I  viewed,  were  fo  unceptionably.     The  managements 
of  their  cows  is  to  k^ep  them  tied  up  conftantly,  as  far  as  food  is  concerned,  but  turned* 
©at  every  day  for  air  and  exercife,  during  which  time  they  pick  up  what  the  bare  paftures- 
yield.     Their  food  is  given  in  the  houfes,  being  foiled  on  lucerne,  fainfoin,  or  clover^, 
mown  frefli  every  day,  while  they  give  milk,  but  hay  and  flraw  in  winter.     The  calves 
alfo  are,  in  general,  tied  up  in  the  fame  houfe  j  thofe  I  faw,  both  cows  and  calves,  were 
all  littered ;  but  they  feemed  to  have  fo  little  attention  to  keep  them  clean,  that  I  enquir* 
ed  the  reafon  j  and  was  told,  that  they  are  fometimes  fuffered  to  reft  on  their  dung  till  it 
rifes  high,  by  the  addition  of  frefh  ftraw,  but  that  no  inconvenience  is  found  from  it. 
Having  been  affured  that  they  fed  their  calves  with  eggs,  for  giving  reputation  to  the  veal 
©£  Pontoife,  I  enquired  into  the  truth  of  it,  and  was  affured  that  no  fuch  praftice  was- 
known ;  and  fhat  the  reafon  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  veal  of  Pontoife,  to  that  of  Nor- 
mandy, from  which  province  moft  of  the  other  calves  come,  was  (imply  that  of  making 
them  fatter  by  longer  fucking ;  whereas  the  Norman  cuftom  was  to  feed  them  with  (kirn 
joailk*     In  this  country  of  the  Vexin,  they  are  in  the  cuftom  of  keeping  them  till  they  are 
ef  a  large  fisee :  I  faw  fome  of  four  months  old,  valued  at  4  louis  each,  and  that  would 
be  wortti  5  louis  in  another  month  j  fome  have  been  fold  at  6  louis  j  and  more  even- 
than  that  has  been  known.     I  felt  one  calf  that  fucked  the.  milk  of  five  cows.     It  was- 
remarkable  to  find,  that  the  value  of  many  fatting  calves  I  examined  was  nearly  what  it 
vould  be  in  England  ;  I  do  not  think  there  was  5  per  cent,  difference.     They  never 
bleed  them  to  whiten  the  fleft,  as  is  done  with  us.   Some  of  the  farmers  here  keep  many 
cows ;  Monf.  Coffin,  of  Commerle,  has  forty,  but  his  ferm  is  the  largeft  in  all  the  coun- 
try ;  the  country  people  fay  it  is  ao,ooo  livres  a  year. 

PiCARDiE. — St.  Quintiru — All  the  way  from  Soiffons  hither,.the  cattle  are  fome  blacky, 
and  black  and  white,  which  is  very  uncommon  in  France. 

Cambrayto  Bouc£aine. — Feea  their  cows,  and  fatten  oxen  and  cows,  on  carrots.  They 
Reckon  that  no  food  is  fo  good,  for  giving  much  and  excellent  milk*  For  fattening  an* 
ox  they  flice  them  into  bran :  but  they  remarked,  that  in  fattening,  the  great  object  was 
to  change  their  food ;  that  a  middling  one,  with  change,  would  go  further  than  a  good 
one  without  y  but  in  fuch  change,  carrots  rank. very  high. 

FLAUDEKs.'^Vaknciennej  to  Orcbies. — ^Finding  that  they  fed  cattle  with  linfeed- cakes, 
1  inquired  if  they  ufed  any  of  their  immei>fe  quantity  of  colefeed- cakes  for  the  fame  ufe? 
And  was  alTured  that  they  did  j  and  tha*^a  beafF,  with  proper  care,  would  fatten  on  them, 

though 
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though  not  fo  well  as  on  lipfeed-cake ;  alfo  that  they  feed  their  ftcep  wfth  both.  For 
fettening  hearts  and  for  cows,  they  dxflblve  the  cake  in  hot  water,  and  the  animal  drinks, 
not  eats  it,  having  various  other  food  given  at  the  fame  time,  as  hay,  bran>  &c.  j  for 
fhere  is  no  point  they  adhere  to  more  than  always  to  give  variety  of  foods  tp  a  fattening 
bead.  Their  cows,  of  which  they  are  very  proud,  are  Dutch ;  not  large,  though  bigger" 
than  the  Norman  breed ;  they  are  red,  or  red  and  white,  with  a  few  black ;  the  horns- 
fliort  and  curled  inwards,  forward.  They  are  fed  in  the  houfe  the  whole  year  round,  but 
kept  clean  with  the  greateft  attention.  I'hey  boaft  of  their  butter  being  equal  to  any  ia^ 
the  world ;  and  I  was  affured  of  a  cow  that  gave  19  livres  (16s.  7|d.)  in  butter  every 
nine  days.  They  feed  them  with  potatoes,  which  give  excellent  butter  ;*  and  with  tur- 
ni]>s,  which  give  as  bad.     Cows  fell  at  1 50  livres. 

To  LilIe,^-^All  the  cattle  tied  up  in  houfes,  as  they  affured  me,  the  year  round ;  I  in- 
quired into  their  motives  for  this,  and  they  aflerted,  that  no  praftice  is,  they  think,  fo^ 
wafteful  as  letting  cattle  pafture  abroad,  as  much  food,  or  perhaps  more,  being  fpoiled 
than  eaten ;  the  raifmg  dung  alfo  is  a  great  objed  with  them,  which  ftands  dill,  to  their^ 
great  lofs,  when  cattle  are  abroad. 

Their  cows  were  now  (November  4,)  feeding  on  turnips  and  cabbages.  In  every 
cow  houfe  I  faw  a  tub  of  bran  and  water,  which  is  their  principal  drink;  boiled  with  bran 
in  it  is  greatly  preferred,  but  fome  give  it  without  boiling.  Such  minutiae  of  pradice 
feems  only  poffible  on  a  little  farm,  where  the  hands  are  very  numerous  compared  with- 
the  quantity  of  land ;  but  it  merits  experiment  to  inquire,  how  far  boiling  all  the  water 
drank  in  winter  can  anfwer^  Without  experiment,^fucb  queffions  are  never  underftood; 
All  the  cows  I  faw  were  littered,  but  the  floors  being  flat,  and  without  any  fl:eep  at  the 
heel,  they  were  dirty. 

•  Norm  ANDIE. — Neufchatel. — There  are  dairies  here  that  rife  to  fifty  cows,.the  produce* 
of  which  in  motiey,  on  an  average,  rejefthig  a  few  of  the  word,  is  80  to  100  livres,  in* 
eluding  calves,  pigs,,  butter,  and  cheefe.  In  winter  they  feed  them  with  ftraw ;  later 
with  hay  ;  and  even  with  oats  and  bran  ^  but  not  the  leaft  idea  of  any  green  winter  food* 
The  vale  from  hence  to  Gournay  is  all  full  of  dairies,  and  fome  alfo  to  Dieppe.  Gne 
acre  of  good  grafs  feeds  a  cow  through  the  fummer^ 

To  Rouen. — Good  cow«  give  three  gallons  of  milk  a  day ;  they  are  of  the  Alderney 
or  Norman  breed,,  but  larger  than  fuch  as  come  commonly  to  England* 

Pont  au  JD^w^r*— Many  very  fine  grafs  inclofures,  of  a  better  countenanoe  than  any  I 
have  feen  in  France,  without  watering ;  grazed  by  good  Norman  cows,  larger  than  our' 
AldemeySy.but  of  the  fame  breed ;  I  faw  thirty-two  in  one  field.     In  the  height  of  the 
feafon  they  are  always  milked  three  times  a  day ;   good  ones  gfve  three  Englifti  gallbn6' 
of  milk  a  day.     A  man  near  the  town  that  has  got  cows,  but  wants,  pafture,  pays  lo/I- 
a  day  for  the  pafturage  of  one,  which  is  a  very  high  rate  for  cattle  oT  this  fize. 

Pont  rEveque, — ^This  town  is  fituated  in  the  famous  Pay  d- Auge,  which  is  the  diftriA" 
©f  the  rieheft  pafturage  in  Normandy, 'and  indeed  of  all  France,  and  for  what  I  know  of 
all  Europe.  It  is  a  vale  of  about  thirty  five  miles  long,  and  iroxty  half  a  mile  to  two  miles- 
over,  being  a  flat  traft  of  exceedingly  rich  land,  at  the  bottom  of  two  flopes  of  hills,, 
which  are  either  woods,  arable,  or  poor  land  j  but  in  fome  places  the  pafture  rifes  partly" 
up  the  hills.  I  viewed  fomeof  thefe  rich  paftures,  with  a  gentleman  of  Pont  I'-Eveqjje,. 
Monfieur  Beval,  who  was  fo  good, as  to  explain  fome  of  the  circumftances  that  relate  ta* 
them.  About  this  place  they  are  all  grazed  by  fatting  oxen :  the  fyftem  is  nearly  that 
©f  many  of  our  Englilh  counties.  In  March  or  April,  the  graziers  go  to^to  the  f^^irs  of 
Poitou  and  buy  the  oxen  lean  at  about  240  livres  (loL  10s.) ;  they  are  generally  cream-^ 
coloured  ^  horns  of  a  middling  length,,withthe  tips  black|  the  ends^of  their  tailsblack;;; 
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; and  tan  coloured  about  the  eyes,  which  are  the  diftinflions  of  the  Poitoul)reed.  At  Mi- 
s'chaelmas  they  are  fat ;  and  fent  to  the  fair  at  Poifiy,  that  is  Paris  :  fuch  as  are  bought 
in  at  240  livres  lean,  are  fold  fat  at  350  to  400  livres.  (15I.  6s.  3d.  to  17I.  los.)  An 
acre  of  good  pafturage  carries  more  than  one  of  thefe  hearts  in  fummer,  befides  winter 
fattening  fheep.  This  acre  is  four  verges,  each  forty  perches,  and  the  perch  twenty- two 
feet,  or  a  very  little  better  than  two  Englifli  acres.  The  rent  of  the  belt  of  thefe  pallures 
(called  herbages  here)  amounts  to  ico  livres  (4I.  7s.  6d.)  per  Norman  acre,  or  nearly 
2I.  3s.  gd.  the  Englifh;  the  tenant's  taxes  add  14  livres  (12s.  3d.)  or  6s.  i|d.  per  Eng- 
lifli acre*    The  expences  may  be  ilated  thus : 

liV. 
Rent,  -  -  -  •  100 

Taxes,  -  •  -  14 

Suppofe  1 1  oxfattened,  bought  at  240  livres,  360 

474 
Jnterefl:  of  that  total,  -  ^  ,23 


"Say,  -  «•  500- 

Ox  and  an  half  fat,  at  375  livres  -  562 

Expences,  -  -  -  500 

Profit,  -  *  -  62 

tWhich  is  about  il.  6s.  6d.  per  Englifli  acre  profit  j  and  will  pay  a  man  well,  the  intereft 
•of  his  capital  being  already  paid.     As  thefe  Norman  graziers  are  generally  rich,  I  do 
•not  apprehend  the  annual  benefit  is  lefs.     In  pieces  that  are  tolerably  large,  afl:ock  pro- 
portioned to  the  fize  is  turned  in,  and  not  changed  till  they  are  taken  out  fat.     Thefe 
'Poitou  oxen  are  for  the  richeft  paftures  ;  for  land  of  an  inferior  quality,  they  buy  beads 
from  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Bretagne,     The  flieep  fed  in  the  winter  do  not  belong  to  the 
graziers,  but  are  joifl;ed ;  there  is  none  with  longer  wool  than  five  inches,  but  the  paf- 
ture  is  equal  to  the  fineft  of  Lincoln.     In  walking  over  one  of  thefe  noble  herbages,  my 
conduftor  made  me  obferve  the  quantity  of  clover  in  it,  as  a  proof  of  its  richnefs;  it  was 
the  white  Dutch  and  tfee  common  red :  it  is  often  thus — the  value  of  a  pafture  depends 
more  on  the  diadelphia  than  on  the  triandria  family. 

To  Lf/ieux.—^his  rich  vale  of  the  Pay  d'Auge,  fome  years  ago,  was  fed  almoft  entirely 
with  cows,  but  now  it  is  very  generally  under  oxen,  which  are  found  to  pay  better. 
Whatever  cows  there  are,  are  milked  three  times  a  day  in  fummer. 

To  Caen. — The  valley  of  Corbon  ie  a  part  of  the  Pay  d'Auge,  and  faid  to  bethe  richefl: 
of  the  whole.  In  this  parrt,  one  acre,  of  one  hundred  and  fixty  perches  of  twenty-four 
feet,  or  about  (not  exafltly)  2j  acres  Englifli,  fattens  two  oxen.  Such  rents  are  known 
as  200  livres  (3!.  1 7s.  per  Englifli  acre)  but  .they  are  extraordinary :  the  proportions  here 
are  rather  greater,  and  more  profitable  than  in  the  former  minute.  They  buy  fome 
beads  beforeChriftmas,  which  they  keep  on  the  pafturage  alone,  except  in  deep  fnows^ 
thefe  are  forwarder  in  fpring  than  fuch  as  are  bought  then,  and  fatten  quicker ;  they 
•have  alfo  a  few  flieep.  There  are  graziers  here  that  are  landlords  of  .iq,x>oo  livxes,  and 
^yen  Qp,oco  livres  a  year,  yet  ioq  zfires  sure  a  large  form. 
*  Bayeux^ 
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Sayeuxk — The  rich  herbages  about  this  place  are  employed  in  fattening  oxen,  of  the 
Poitou  breed,  as  before  j  bought  lean,  on  an  average,  at  200  livres,  and  fold  fat  at  35P 
Jivres.  Their  cows  are  always  milked  thrice  a  day  in  fummer ;  the  beft  give  twelve  pots 
a  day,  or  above  four  gallons,  and  fell  at  7  or  &  louis  each. 

I/igfiy  to  Carentan. — Much  fait  marfli,  and  very  rich  ;  they  fat  oxen  ;  but  I  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  many  dairy  cows  alfo  on  thcfe  very  rich  lands.  A  cow  they  fay  fometimes 
pays  10  louis  in  a  year  j  giving  eight  pound  of  butter  in  a  week,  at  20/I  to  30/!  a  pound 
at  fome  feafons,  but  now  (Auguft  25)  only  ic/I  which  they  fay  is  ruinoufly  cheap.  All 
are  milked  thrice  a  day.  Others  informed  me  that  a  cow  gives  ten  pound  a  week,  at 
the  average  price  of  1  ^f.  Thefe  cows  referable  the  Suffolk  breed,  in  fiz(*  and  brindle  co- 
lour, round  carcafe,  and  fhort  leg ;  and  would  not  be  known  from  them  but  by  the 
horns,  which  are  of  the  (hort  Alderney  fort.  The  profit  on  fattening  a  cew  here  they 
reckon  at  72  livres,  and  an  ox  of  the  largeft  fize  300  livres.  They  have  alfo  a  common 
calculation,  that  dairy  cows  feed  at  the  expence  of  8/1  a  day,  and  yield  20/!  leaving  12/I 
profit.  It  is  remarkable,  and  cannot  be  too  much  condemned,  that  there  are  no  dairies 
in  this  country :  the  milk  is  fet  and  the  butter  made  in  any  common  room  of  a  houfe  or 
cottage. 

Carentan. — Many  oxen  are  bought  at  Michaelmas,  and  kept  a  year.  They  eat  each 
in  the  winter  three  hundred  bottes  of  hay,  or  50  livres,  but  leave  150  livres  profit,  that 
i«,  they  rife  from  300  livres  to  450  livres.  Cows  pay,  on  an  average,  100  livres,  and 
are  kept  each  on  a  vergd  of  grafs,  the  rent  of  which  is  from  30  to  40  livres.  As  the 
verge  is  40  perches;  of  !74:feet,  or  23,040  feet,  it  is  equal  to  96  Englifli  fquare  perches, » 
which  fpace  pays  100  livres,  or  per  Englifli  acre  7I.  5s.  3d. ;  but  all  expences  are  to  be 
deduded,  including  what  the  wintering  cofts.  Here  they  hive  milk-rooms.  They  work 
oxen  all  the  way  from  Bayeux,  in  yokes  and  bows,  like  the  old  Englifli  ones,  only  fingfe 
inftead  of  double. 

Advancing ;  *  cows  fell  fo  High  as  10  and  1 2  l6uis.  Many  are  milked  onlyjwrce  a  day : ' 
good  ones  give  i  J  or  i|  pound  of  butter  a  day.     They  remark  that  cows  that  give  the 
largeft  quantity  of  milk  do  not  yield  the  largelt  quantity  of  butter.  Fat  cows  give  much 
richer  milk  than  others. 

Again ;  a  good  cow  gives  fix  pots  of  milk  a  day,  which  pays  in  butter  24/I     Three  ' 
thoufand  livres  profit  has  been  made  by  fatting  thirty  cows.     A  great  number  of  young 
cattle  all  over  the  country,  efpecially  year  olds. 

Bretagne.— i?^;2^j. — Good  oxen  of  PoitOu,  400  livres  to  6to  livres* th^  pair*;- 
they  are  harnaffed  by  the  horns:     A  good  cow,  loo  livres.     Milk  but  twice  a  day. 

Landervifter. — I  was  at  the  fair  here,  at  which  were  maay  cows  ;  in  general  of  the  * 
Norman  breed,  but  fniali :  one  of  the  fize  of  a  middling  Alderney,  4  louis,  but  faid  to  • 
be  dear  at  prefent. .   Colour,  Mack  and  white,  and  red  and  white. 

Qumpen—M?jiy  h\?s:\i,  and  white  finall,  but  well  made,  cows  on  the  wafteshere ;  a 
breed  fomewhat  diftinft  from  the  Norman  ; .  different  horns,  &c. 

Nantes. — Many  Poitou  oxen  ;  cream  coloured ;  black  eyes,  txps  of  horns,  and  end 
<rf  tail ;  about  fifty  or  fixty  ftdne  fat ;  all  yoked  by  the  horns. 

JV(?«/7/2/.— Much  rich  herbage  j  an  acre  of  which  feeds  two  oxign  to  the  improve- 
ment of  1 6b  livres.  Many  cows  are  fattened  alio ;  and  fome  milked  always  three  times 
a- day  in  fummer. 

To  GacL — Some  very  fine  cream  coloured  oxen,  of  fixty  fton^  or  more ;  but  in  ge* 
neral,  red.and  white,  not  Poitou. 

Isle  of  France. — ^^HTgrj.-^Cows  fell  at  4  louis  or  five  louis ;  oxe%  half  fat,  from 
8^  louis  to  1 1  louis.    They,  come  firom  Franche  Compt€» 

Champagne. 
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Champagne.— M/ir«//7.—Monf.  Le  Blanc's  Swifs  cows  give  eighteen  pints,  of  Paris 
(the  Paris  pint  is  an  Englifh  quart)  of  milk  per  diem,  and  hold  their  milk  remarkably 
long.     He  gave  ao  louis  for  a  bull  and  a  cow.  ^ 

LoRAiNE. — Braban* — Afmall  cow,  75  livres. 

ALSACE^'^StraJbourg. — A  cow,  6  louis  ;  an  ox  the  fame. 

Iffhnheim.  -  Cows  improve  as  you  approach  Franche  Compte. 

Sefort.—  Good  oxen,  red  and  cream  coloured,  to  25  louis  a  pair. 

J/le.— Here  much  fmaller ;  and  they  fay  the  fine  ones  I  have  feen  are  from  the  moun« 
tains  on  the  frontiers  of  SwiflTerland. 

BouRGOGNE.  -  DtjoTkto  Nuys. — Small  oxen  in  this  country,  and  yoked  by  the  horns. 

jiutun  to  La,  Mai/on  de  Bourgogne.^^Good  oxen  drawing  by  the  horns. 

AuvERGNE.—<7/^r;fe^«/.— Salt  given  twice  a  day  to  cows  that  give  milk.  In  the 
mountains  the  price  of  cows,  150  livres  to  200  livres  4  a  few,  300  livres :  an  ox,  from 
200  livres  to  450  livres. 

Izoir.'^A  pair  of  good  oxen,  16  louis  to  18  louis,  which  will  draw  two  thoufand 
pounds.  The  Poitevins  uill  buy  only  red  cattle  in  Auvergne,  having  remarked  that 
thev  fatten  eafier*. 

ViVAR Ais.  —  CofterQtis.^^A  fmall  cow,  4  louis. 

Pro v^CE.— The  cities  of  Aix,  Marfeilles,  and  Toulon,  are  fed  by  oxen,  cows,  and 
'iheep,  from  Auvergne,  which  come  every  week ;  a  few  from  Piedmont. 

Tour  (fJigues. — A  pair  of  good  oxen,  18  louis  or  20  louis.  When  they  have  done 
working,  they  are  fattened  with  the  flour  of  the  latbyrus  fativus^  &c.  made  into  pafte, 
and  balls  given  frefti  every  night  and  morning ;  each  ox^  two  or  three  balls,  as  large 
as  a  matfs  fift,  with  hay^ 

{)h/ervafions\ 

From  the  preceding  notes  it  q)pears,  that  in  Normandy,  the  Bas  Poitou,  Limoufin, 
jQuercy,  and  Guienne,  the  importance  of  cattle  is  pretty  well  underftood ;  in  fome 
diftrifls  very  well ;  and  that  in  the  pafturage  part  of  Normandv,  the  quantity  is  well  pro- 
jponioned  to  the  richnels  of  the  coOntry.  In  all  the  reft  of  tne  kingdom,  which  forms 
much  the  greater  part  of  it,  there  is  nothing  that  attrafts  notice.  There  would,  in 
eighteen-twentieths  of  it,  be  fcarcely  any  cattle  at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  pradlice  of 
4)loughing  with  them.  There  are  fome  praftice^  noted,  which  merit  the  attention 
4iven  of  Englifh  farmers.— 1.  The  Limofm  and  'Quercy  methods  of  fattening,  by 

means  of  acid  food. ^It  is  remarkable,  that  I  have  found  hogs  to  feitten  much  bet* 

.ter  \yith  their  food  become  acid,  than  when  ufed  frelh  t*  But  in  England  no  experi- 
inents,  to  my  knowledge,  have  been  made^  on  applying  the  fame  principle  to  oxen  j  it 
is,  however,  done  in  the  Limoufin  with  great  fuccefs.     The  fubjeft  is  very  curious,  but 

.the  brevity  neceflary  to  a  traveller  will  not  allow  my  purfuing  it  at  prefent. p2.  The 

;pra£tice  in  Flanders,  and,  in  fome  degree,  in  Quercy,  &c.  ofkeeping  cows,  oxen,  and 
all  forts  of  cattle,  confined  in  ftables  the  whole  year  through. — ^This  I  take  to  be  one  of 
the  moft  correft,  and  probably  one  of  the  moft  profitable  methods  that  can  be  purfued  ; 
/mce,  by  means  of  it,  there  is  a  conftant  accumulation  of  dung  throughout  the  year^ 

and  the  food  is  made  to  go  much  farther. 3.  Milking  well-fed  cows  thrice  a  day, 

as  in  Normandy. — ^Experiments  Thould  be  made  on  the  advantages  of  this  praflice^ 
which  will  probably  be  foundiiotinconfiderable^  it  is  never  done^  either  in  England 
^dr  in  Lombardy. 

•  See  alfo  Voyages  D*Auwttnef  par  Mtmf.  Le  Grand  D'AuJfy^  '6t«Qt  f  788^  Jl.  «75. 
j^  4fm\f  0/ Jgrkutture,  tof  i.  p.  340. 

i»  Except 
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Except  in  the  provinces  I  have  named,  the  management  of  cattle  in  France  is  a  blank. 
On  an  average  of  the  kingdom,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  tenth  of  what  there  ought  to 
be :  and  of  this  any  one  mnft  be  convinced,  who  reflefts  that  the  courfes-  of  crops 
throughout  the  kingdom  are  calculated  for  com  only ;  generally  bread  com ;  and  that 
no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  the  equally  important  obje£l  of  fupporting  great  herds 
of  cattle,  for  railing  manure,  by  introducing  the  culture  of  plants  that  make  cattle  the 
preparative  for  com,  inftead  of  thofe  barren  fallows  which  are  a  difgrace  to  the  king- 
dom.  This  fyftem  of  interweaving  the  crops  which  fupport  the  cattle,  among  thofe  of 
trorn,  is  the  pillar  of  Englilh  hufbandry ;  without  which  our  agriculture  would  be  as 
miferable  and  as  unprodu£live  as  that  of  France.  The  importance  of  grafs  in  fuch 
views,  is  little  underftood  in  France ;  but  in  proportion  as  com  is  the  ultimate  objeQ:, 
fliould  be  the  attention  thatjs  paid  to  grafs.  England,  by  the  immenfe  extent  of  her 
paftures,  has  a  prodigious  preparation  always  ready  for  corn,  if  i^  •;vas  demanded.  He 
who  has  grafs  can,  at  any  time,  have  corn ;  but  he  who  has  corn,  cannot  at  any  time 
iiave  grafs,  which  demands  one  or  two  years*  accurate  preparation.  In  proportion  to 
your  grafs,  is  the  quantity  and  mafs  of  your  improvements ;  for  few  foils,  not  laid  to 
grafs,  are  at  their  lad  ftage  of  improvement.  The  contrary  of  all  this  takes 
place  in  France ;  and  there  is  little  appearance,  from  the  complexion  of  thofe  ideas 
which  are  at  prefent  fafhionable  there,  that  the  kingdom  will  be  materially  improved 
in  this  refpe£t :  the  prejudices  in  favour  of  fmall  farms,  and  a  minute  diviiioh  of  pro- 
perty,  and  the  attention  paid  to  the  pernicious  rights  of  commonage,  are  mortal  to 
fuch  an  improvement ;  which  never  can  be  efieded  but  by  mean^  of  large  farms,  and 
an  unlimited  power  of  enclofure. 

Horfes. 

.  This  is  an  animal  about  which  I  have  never  been  folicitous,  nor  ever  paid  much  at- 
tention ;  I  was  very  early  and  pradically  convinced  of  the  fuperiority  of  oxen  for  moft 
of  the  works  of  hufbandry ;  I  may,  indeed,  fay  for  all,  except  quick  harrowing :  and 
if  oxen  trot  fix  miles  an  hour  with  coaches,  in  Bengal,  which  is  the  fa<5l,  they  are  cer- 
tainly applicable  to  the  harrow,  with  proper  training.  To  introduce  the  ufe  of  oxen  in 
any  country,  is  fo  important  an  agricultural  and  political  objeft,  that  the  horfe  would  be 
confidered  merely  as  adminiftering  to  luxury  and  war.  The  very  few  minutes  I  took, 
I  fhall  infert  in  the  order  they  occurred.  • 

Limousin. — ^This  province  is  reckoned  to  breed  the  beft  light  horfes  that  are  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  fome  capital  regiments  of  light  horfe  are  always  mounted  from  hence  j 
they  are  noted  for  their  motion  and  hardinefs.  Some  miles  to  the  right  of  St.  George, 
is  Pampadour,  a  royal  demefne,  where  the  King  has  a  haras  (dud)  ;  there  are  all  kinds 
of  horfes,  but  chiefly  Arabian,  Turkifh,  and  Englifli.  Three  years  ago  four  Arabians 
were  imported,  which  had  been  procured  at  the  expence  of  72,000  livres  (3149I.); 
and,  owing  to  thefe  exertions,  the  breed  of  this  province,  which  was  almoft  fpoiled,  has 
been  much  recovered.  For  covering  a  mare,  no  more  is  paid  than  3  livres,  which  1? 
for  the  groom,  and  a  feed  of  oats  tor  the  horfe.  They  are  free  to  fell  their  colts  to 
whom  they  pleafe;  but  if  they  come  up  to  the  King's  ftandard  of  eight,  his  officers 
have  the  preference,  on  paying  the  fame  price  offered  by  others  ;  which,  *  however, 
the  owner  may  refufe,  if  he  pleafes.  Thefe  horfes  are  never  faddled  till  fix  years  t)ltl, 
and  never  eat  com  till  they  are  five ;  the  reafon  given  is,  that  they  may  not  nurt  thefr 
eyes.  They  pafture  all  day,  but  not  at  nighty  on  account  of  the  Wolves,  which  aboufftl 
fo  in  this  country  as  to  be  a  nuifance*     Prices  are  very  high  j'  afc>rfe  rffiis-^ears  old, 
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a  Htde  more  than  four  feet  fix  inches  high,  fells  for  70  louis  ;  and  15  louis  have  been 
offered  for  a  colt  at  one  year  old.  The  padures  are  good,  and  proper  for  breeding 
horfes. 

C^yift<?rj.— Bean-ftraw  they  reckon  excellent  for  hof  fes,  but  not  that  of  peafe,  which 
is  too  heating, 

^gen, — ^Meet  women  going  to  this  market,  loaded  with  couch  root#  to  fell  for  feed^ 
ing  horfes.     The  fame  pradlice  obtains  at  Naples. 

Saintonge. — Monlieu. — Never  give  chaft'  to  their  horfes,  as  ihey  think  it.  very 
bad  for  them. 

Isle  or  France. — Dugny. — ^Monf.  Crette  de  Palleul  has  found  cut  chaff  one  of 
the  mod  oeconomical  foods  that  can  be  given  to  horfes ;  and  his  machine  for  cutting 
it  is  by  far  the^moft  powerful  one  that  I  have  any  where  feen.  It  is  a  mill  turned  by 
a  horfe ;  the  cutting  inflruments  are  two  fmall  cylinders,  that  reyolve  agai&ft  each 
other,  circular  cutting  hoops  being  on  their  furface^  that  lock  into  each  other ;  thofeof 
one,  plain,  but  of  the  other,  toothed  ;  juft  above  them  is  a  large  trough  or  tray,  to 
hold  a  trufs  of  draw,  which  weighs  twelve  pounds,  and  the  machine  cuts  it  into  chaff 
in  three  minutes,  without  putting  the  horfe  out  of  his  pace;  and  in  two  minutes,  by 
driving  him  quicker  ;  a  man  attends  to  fpread  the  draw  equally  in  the  tray,  as  it  is 
fucked  in  by  the  revolving  cylinders ;  a  boy  driving  the  horfe.  One  of  the  machines 
common  in  England,  for  dreiling  com,  is  at  the  fame  time  turned  :.  the  whole  is  in  a 
building  of  eight  yards  fquare. 

Normandy. — Ifigny* — The  rich  herbages  here  are  fed,  not  only  witb  bullocks  and 
cows,  but  alfo  with  mares  and  foals. 

Carentan. — Colts,  bred  here,  fell  for  very  high  prices,  even  to  100  louis  at  three 
years  old  ;  but  in  general  good  ones  from  25  to  30  louis. 

Bretagne. — Rennes.—Goodi  horfes  fell  at  150  livres.     The  author  of  the  Con^* 
raiiomfur  le  Commerce  de  Bretagney  fays,  p.  87.  that  he  has  feen  many  markets  in  ther- 
biihopricks  of  Rennes  and  Nantes,  where  the  beft  horfe  was  not  worth  60  livres. 

Morlaix.^See  in  this  vicinity,  for  feveral  miles,  fome  fine  bay  mares  with  foals. 

jtuvergnac-^lnformed  that  Bretagne  exports  twenty-four  thoufand  horfes,  from  12 
to  25  louis  each  j  and  the  country  that  chiefly  produces  them,  is  from  Lamballe  to  the.: 
fea  beyond  Breft.  . 

Alsace.— Strafiourg.^^ A  good  farm  houf^j  1 2  louis.. 

To  Schelejiadu — Clover  mown  for  foiliag  all  the  way. 

The  Norman  horfes  for  draught,  and  the  Limoufin  for  the  faddte,  are  effeemedthe  • 
beft  in  the  kingdom.     Great  imports  have  been  made  of  Englifli  horfes  for  the  coach 
and  faddle.    It  is  no  obje£t  to  leflen  that  import,  for  their  own  lands  can  be  applied  ta^ 
much  more  profitable  ufes  than  breeding  of  horfes.     The  acommijics  were  great  ene- 
mies to-the  ufe  of  oxen,  and  warm  advocates  for  that  of  horfes  becoming  general ;  one.: 
of  the  many  grofe  errors  which  that  fanciful  feCt  were  guilty  of.. 

Hogs. 

Ga8COION.~5/.  PalaU  to  jinJpan.—See  many  fine  white,  and  black  and  white.bog&; : 
tbey  are  fed  much  on  acorns,  but  are  fattened  throughout  this  country  on  maize  ground 
to  flour,  and  boiled  with  water  to  a  pafte,  and  given  frelh,  milk  warm,  every  day.  Some 
€Xk  beans.  Hiey  are  turned  a  year  old  when  put  up  to  fatten ;  rife  to  the  weight  of 
two  or  three  quintals.  Thefe  are  the  nog«  that  fnrnilh  Bayonne  with  the  hams  and  b;i« 
€My  wliich  are  U>  famous  all  6ver  Europe.    The  hams  fell  at  20/C,  the  pound. 
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I  have  referved  this  minute,  from  fome  others  of  little  confequence,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking,  that,  in  England,  the  old  cuftom  of  feeding  hogs  with  warm  food^ 
is  totally  difcontinued ;  but  it  well  deferves  experiment,  whether  it  would  not  anfwer 
in  fattening,  and  alfo  in  the  nourifliment  of  fows  and  pigs.  Such  experiments  ore  diffi- 
cult to  make  fatisfaflorily,  but  yet  they  ought  to  be  made  by  fome  perfons  that  are  abiet 
Warm  food  in  winter,  regularly  given,  I  (hould  fuppofe,  mufl  be  more  fattening  than 
that  which  is  cold,  and,  in  bad  weather,  half  frozen. 

Chap.  XXV.—O/  the  Culture  of  various  Plants  in  France. 

IN  the  courfe  of  my  inquiries  into  the  French  agriculture,  I  made  fome  minutes  on 
various  articles,  that  do  not  merit  a  feparate  chapter  affigned  to  each ;  I  (hall  therefore 
introduce  them  to  the  reader  alphabetically.  It  may  be  of  ufe  to  future  travellera  to 
know  what  articles  are  cultivated  in  that  kingdom,  that  they  may  give  to  each  fuch  an 
attentioa  as  may  fait  their  purpofe. 

Almonds. 

Provence. — Aix. — More  fubje£t^o  accidents  than  olives;  fometime3  three,  four^ 
and  five  bad  crops  to  one  good.  Olives  flour  in  June,  but  almonds  in  February,  and 
confequently  fobjed  to  frofls.    The  produce  of  a  good  tree  is  commonly  3  livres. 

Tour  (VAigues.  ^  Do  not  yield  a  good  crop  oftener  than  once  in  ten  years.  Price,  3$ 
to  40  livres  the  quintal :  four  and  a  half  quintals  in  the  (liell  yield  one  dean :  theprice 
has  been  70  livres.  Price  of  the  piftachio  almond,  6  livres  the  fifteen  pound  in  the  IhelK 
Some  few  fine  almound.  trees  will  give  a  quintal  in  the  (hell.  They  are  a  moft  haaard- 
ous  culture,  by  reafon  of  the  fog  that  ma&es  them  drop ;  the  worm  that  eats ;  and  the 
frofl  that  nips. 

Beam. 

>  SoissoNois.*— C^«ry;— *In  the  rich  lands  cultivated,  in  the  courfe  of,  i^  beans  ^  2» 
wheat,  remark  now(0£lob€r  ^i)  fome  beautiful  curled  and  luxuriant  pieces  of  wheat, 
which,  from  the  beans  among  it,  appear  to  have  been  fown  after  this  crop. 

Artois. — Lillers  to  Betbune.-^Mzny  beans  through  all  Artois,  in  drills  at  twdve  or 
fourteen  inches,  very  fine  and  very  clean ;  the  culture  is  as  common  and  as  good  as  i^ 
Kent,  and  they  have  a  much  richer  foil.  Wheat  is  fown  after  muftard,  flax,  and  beans; 
and  is  better  after  beans  than  after  either  of  the  other  two  crops. 

AhSACE.-^Wiltenbeim  to  Strajbcurg.—Mmy  pieces }  good  and  very  clean.  Produce, 
fix  lacks  (of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pound  of  wheat)  per  arpeut  of  24,000  feet  (twenty- 
eight  bufhels  per  Englifli  acre). 

Scbel(fiaA.^Froduce^  fix  to  eight  facks,  at  7  to  12  livres,  (feven  at  9  livres  is  4I.  ys. 
per  Englifh  acre). 

The  culture  of  beans  is  by  no  means  fo  common  in  France  as  it  ought  to  be;  they 
are  a  very  neceffary  af&ftance  on  deep  rich  foils  in  the  great  work  of  bauufhing  fallows;  ^ 
they  prepare  on  fuch  foils  beuer  than  any  other  crop  for  wheat,  and  are  of  capital  ufe 
in  fupporting  and  fattening  cattle  and  hogs. 

• 

Broonu 

BR£rAONS.-*/?^iuifi.— The  land  left  to  it  m  tihe^ommon  courfe  of  crops.  Ij^is  cut 
for  fi^ots ;  ibid  to  the  bakers,  &c. 
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Morlaix* — Cultivated  through  all  this  country,  in  a  very  extraordinary  fyftent;  it  is 
introduced  in  a  regular  courfe  of  crops,  and  left  three  or  four  years  on  the  land;  at 
which  growth  cut  for  faggots,  and  forms  the  principal  fuel  of  the  country.  It  is  a  vaii 
growth,  much  fuperior  to  any  thing  L  ever  faw  j  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  very  float; 
on  regular  lands,  with  intervals  of  two  or  three  feet.  Price  fometimes  of  a  cord  of 
wood^  '^o  livres.    Does  this  apologize  for  fuch  a  fyilem  I 

Breji. — ^The  broom  feed  is  fown  among  oats,  as  clover  is  in  other  places,  and  left 
four  years,  during  all  which  time  it  is  fed.  The  faggots  of  a  good  journal  will  fell  for 
400  livres  (14U  per  Englifli  acre).  The  faggots  weigh  fiiteen  pound,  and  fell  fifty  for 
9  livres  to  1 2  livres,  being  a  three-horfe  load.  It  is  only  within  the  reach  of  Breft 
market  that  it  is  worth  400  livres,  elfewhere  only  300  livres  the  beft.  Four  years* 
broom  improves  land  fo  much,  that  they  can  take  three  crops  of  com  after  it. 

BouRGOGNE. — Lux'j. — When  I  left  Bretagne,  I  never  expefled  again  tofmd  broon^ 
an  article  of  culture ;  but  the  rye-knds  of  all  this  country,  and  there  is  nothing  but 
rye  in  it,  are  left,  when  exhaufted  by  corn,  to  cover  themfelves  with  broom,  during^ 
five  years ;  and  they  confider  it  as  the  principal  fupport  of  their  cattle. 

To  Bourbonlaticy  and  Bourbonnois. — Mi72^mj»— Much  broom  through  all  this  dif« 
trid  of  rye-land. 

Carrots  and  Parjhipu 

FLM^D^KS^-^Cambray.'^^ee  fome  fine  carrots  taken  up,  which,  on  inquiry,  I  find; 
are  ior  cows..  They  fow  four  pound  of  fee4  per  arpent  j  hoe  them  thrice :  I  gueffed 
the  crop  about  four  bufliels.per  fquare  rod.  An  arpent  fells,  for  cattle,  at  180  livres- 
the  purchafer  taking  up  (5K.  5s.  per  £ngliih  acre)«^  After  them  they  dung  lightly,  and 
fow  wheat.  * 

Orchies  fo  Lifle. — ^The  culture  here  is  fingular ;  they  fow  the  feed  at  the  fame  time^ 
and  on  the  fame  Und,  as  flax,  about  Eafter;  that  crop  is  pulled  in  July,  the  carrots, 
then  grow  well,  and  the  produce  more  profitable  than  any  other  application  of  the  flax 
flubble.  They  yieW,  !  guefs,  from  llxty  to  eighty  bufheU,  and  fome  more,  per  Eng- 
lifh  acre ;  but  what  I  faw  were  much  too  thick. 

Argentanto  Bailleul.-- Czrrot^  taken  up,,and  guarded,  by  building  in  the  neatefl  and 
mod  effedual  way,  againft  the  froft ;  they  are  topped,  laid  in  round  heaps,  and  packed 
clofe,  with  their  heads  outwards ;  and  being  covered  with  flraw,.  in  the  form  of  a  pyra* 
mid,  a  trench  is  digged  around,  and  the  earth  piled  neatly  over  the  ftr^w,  to  keep  out 
the  froft.     In  this  manner  they  are  found  perfedlly  fecure. 

Ariois. — jI/s  to  Aras. — A  fprinkling  of  carrots,  but  none  good. 

Bretagne. — Ponton  to  Morlaix — Many  parfnips  cultivated  about ^a  league  to  the- 
left ;  they  are  fown  alone  and  hoed.  They  are  given  to  horfes,  and  afe  reckoned  fo 
valuable,  that  a  journal  is  worth  more  than  one  of  wheat.  Nearer  to  Morhix,  the  road 
pafles  a  few  fmall  pieces.  They  are  on  beds,  five  or  fix  yards  broad,  with  trenches- 
digged  between,  and  on  the  edges  of  thofe  trenches  a  row  of  cabbages. 

Morlaix.r— About  this  place,  and  in  general  through  the  bifhoprick  of  St.  Pol  de 
Leon,  the  culture  of  parfnips  is  of- very*  great  confequence  to  the  people.  Almoft  half 
the  country  fubfifts  on  them  in  winter,  boiled  in  foup,  &c.  and  their  horfes  are  gene* 
rally  fed  with  them.  A  horfe  load  of  about  three  hundred  pounds  fells  commonly  at 
3  livres  ;  in  fcarce  years,  at  4  livres  ;  and  fuch  a  load  is  good  food  for  a  horfe  fifteen 
da}'s.  At  fixty  pounds  to  the  bufliel,  this  is  five  bufhcls,*and  2s.  7^..  fqr  that  is  ^fd. 
per  bufliel  of  that  weight.     I  made  many  inquiries  how  many  loads  op  a  jiournal,  but 
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no  fuch  thing  as  information' tolerably  to  be  depended  on;  I  mu(C  tfierefere  griefs  the 
prefent  crop,  by  the  examination  I  made  of  many,  to  amount  to  about  three  hundred 
buihels,  or  three  hundred  and  fifty  per  Englifli  acre.  The  common  aflertlon,  there- 
fore,, that  a  journal  of  parfnips  is  worth  two  of  wheat,  feems  to  be  well  founded.  The 
ground  is  all  digged  a  full  (pit  dieep  for  them  ^  they  are  kept  cl^n  by  hand-weeding 
Tery  accurately,  but  are  left,  for  want  of  hoeing,  beyond  all  comparifon,  too  thick* 
They  are  reckoned  the  bed  of  all  foods  for  a  horfe,  and  much  exceeding  oats ;  bul« 
locks  fatten  quicker  and  better  on  them  than  oi>  any  other  food  j  in  fliort,  they  are,  for 
all  forts  of  Hock,  the  moft  valuable  produce  found  on  a  farm.  The  foil  is  a  rich  deep 
friable  fandy  loam. 

Landernau  to  Breft. — The  culture  of  parfnips  here  declines  much,  but  I  faw  a  few 
pieces ;  one  was  weeding  by  five  men,  crawling  on  their  knees*  Fatten  many  horfes^ 
by  feeding  them  with  cabbages  and  parfnips  boiled  together,  ^nd  mixed  with  buckwheat*^ 
flour,  and  given  warm.  They  have  a  great  pride  here  in  having  fat  horfes*  Many 
ether  diArids  in  Fi-ance^  befides  Bretagne,.poflrefs  the  rig^t  foil  for  parlhips  ;  and  many 
more,  befides  Flanders,  that  for  carrots ;  bat  they  are  no  where  elfe  articles  of  com* 
mon  culture..  Parfnips  are  not  cultivated  in  England;  but  carrots  are  in  Suffolk,  with 
great  fuccefs,  and  all  the  horfes  in  the  maritime  comer  of  that  county  fed  with  them. 
I  have,  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  given  many  details  of  their  culture  and  ufes.  Car^ 
.  rots  fucceed  well  on  all  dry  foils  that  are  fix  inches  deep;  but  for  large  crops,  the- land 
fiiould  be  a  foot  deep,  rich  a«od  dry.  The  extent  of  fpch  io.^^rance  is  very  great,  but 
this  general  profitable  ufe  not  made  of  them. 

Cabbages*       :   • 

F1.ANDERS. — Orchies  to  Lille'- — The  kale,  called  here  ebowc  de  Vache^  is  common 
fhroug^  this  cquntry  ;  it  never  cabbages,  -but  yields  a. large  produce  of  loofe  reddifli 
leaves,  which  the  f^mers  give  to  their  cows.  The  feed  is  fown:  in  April,  and  they  are 
tranfplanted  in  Jmie  or  July,  on  to  well  dunged  land,  in  rows,  generally  two  feet  bjj 
one  foot  :  I  faw  fome  fields  of  them,  in  which  they  were  planted  at  greater  diftances. 
They  are  kept  clean  by  hoeing.  They  are  recl^oned  excellent  food  for  cows ;  wd  the 
butter  made  from  them  is  good,,  but  not  equa,l  to  that  from  carrots.  . 

Nob  MAN  DIE.— Gr^i;2i;f//^  to  Avranches. — In  the  gardens  of  the  cottagef,.many  cab^ 
bage  trees  five  and  fix  feet  high.  .       .. 

Bretagne.— 5/.  Brieux. — Many  fown  hereon  good  land,  on  wheat  ftubbles,  for 
felling  plants  to  all  the  gardens  of  the  country,  and  to  a  diftance.  I  do*  not  lee  mure 
than  to  the  amount  of  a  journal  in  one  piece ;  which,  in  September,.  I  muft  have  done, 
had  they  pofTelTed  any  cabbage  culture,  as  reprefented  to  me,  worth  attention.  They 
firft  clean,  and  then  plough  the  wheat  ftubbles,  and  chop  and  break  the  furface  of  the 
three- feel  ridges  fine,  and  then  fow.  The  plants^are  now  (September  7)  about  ao.  inch 
high,  and  fome  only  coming  up. 

Morlaix. — ^They  have  fome  crops  that  are  much  more  produdive  than  their  turnips,, 
but  planted  greatly  too  thick  :  they  are  given  to  cows  and  oxen.. 

Anjou.  — M/^72/^;w^.^T-The  ^houcTAnjoUy  of  which  the  Marquis  de  Turbilly  fpeak«,  is: 
not  to  be  found  at  prefent  in  this,  country ;  they  prefer  the  cbou  dePoitou.  which  is  a  fort 
of  kale,  and  produces  larger  crops  of  leaves  than  the  chou  d^Anjou^  Monf.  Livonnierq 
gave  me  me  fome  feeds,  but  by  miftake,.they  proved  a  bad  fort  of  r^ii;^,  and  not  com- 
parable to  our  turnips,  as  J  found  by  fowing^them  at  Bradfield. 

Alsace.— S^t'^r/j;^  to  Wiltenheim, — Many  cabbages,,but  fuil  of  weeds.. 
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Strajbourg. — Crops  to  a  great  weight,  but  only  for  four  crout. 

ScheleJlaL — The  quantity  increafes  between  Benfeldt  and  Scheleftat.  Their  culture 
is,  to  fow  the  feed  on  a  bed  in  March, covered  with  mats,  like  tobacco,  and  tranfplant  ia 
June,  two  ihoufand  to  three  thoufand  plants  on  an  arpeut  j  they  make  a  hole  with  a 
fpade,  wliich  they  fill  with  water,  and  then  plant ;  they  never  horfe-hoe,  yet  the  diftance 
would  admit  it  well*  They  are  in  fize  ten  pounds  or  twelve  pounds,  and  fome  twenty 
pounds }  the  hearts  are  for  four-crout,  but  the  leaves  for  cows.  An  arpent  is  worth 
303  livres  (20L  15s.  lod.  per  Englifh  acre) ;  but  carriage  to  a  town  is  to  be  deduced. 

The  culture  of  cabbages  for  cattle,  is  one  of  the  moft  important  objefts  in  tnglifh 
agriculture;  without  which,  large  flocks  of  cattle  or  flieep  are  not  to  be  kept  on  foils 
improper  for  turnips.  They  are,  in  every  refpeft  but  one,  preferable  to  that  root ;  the 
only  inferiority  is,  that  oi  cabbages  demanding  dung  on  all  foils,  whereas  good  land  wilt 
yield  turnips  without  manuring.  Great  attention  ought  to  be  paid  tathe  full  introduc- 
tion of  thele  two  crops,  without  which  we  may  venture  to  predift,  that  the  agriculture 
of  France  wHl  continue  poor  and  unprodufUve,  for  want  of  its  due  itock  of  cattle  and 
iheep. 

Clover. 

Isle  of  France*— Lww»tfrf.— Never  cultivate  it  for  its  place  in  rotation,  but  merely 
for  forage  like  lucerne  i  have  a  barbarous  cuftom  of  fowihg  it  without  tillage  on  wheat 
ftubbles,  and  it  lads  fo  fometimes  two  years. 

Artois. — Recoup, — ^MonC  Drinkuerre,  a  very  intelligent  farmer  here,  aflTured  me, 
that  clover  exhaufted  and  fpoiled  the  land,  and  that  wheat  after  it  was  never  fo  good  as 
after  a  fallow ;  but  as  the  clover  is  fown  with  a  fecond^  and  even  a  third  corn  crop»  no 
wonder  therefore  that  it  fouls  land. 

I  could  add  many  other  notes  on  this  fubjed,  but  will  be  content  to  mention,  in 
general,  that  the  introduction  of  clover,  wherever  I  have  met  with  it,  has  been  com* 
monly  eflfe&ed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  very  little  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  it.  All 
good  farmers  in  England  know,  from  long  experience,  that  the  common  red  clover  is 
BO  friend  to  clean  farming,  if  fown  with  a  fecond  or  third  crop  of  com.  In  the  courfe, 
I,  tuniips  or  cabbages;  a,  barley  or  oats  j  3,  clover;  4,  wheat:  the  land  is  kept  in 
garden  order.  But  if  after  that  fourth  crop,  the  farmer  goes  on  and  fows,  5,  barley  or 
oats ;  6,  clover ;  7,  wheat,  the  land  will  be  both  foul  and  exhaufted.  In  a  word,  clo- 
ver  is  beneficial  to  the  really  good  and  clean  farmer  only  to  the  extent  of  his  turnips, 
cabbages,  and  fallow  ;  and  never  ought  to  be  fown  but  on  land  previoufly  cleaned  by 
thofe  hoeing  crops,  or  by  fallow.  As  to  fallow,  no  Frenchman  ever  makes  it  but  for 
wheat,  eonfequently  the  culture  of  clover  is  excluded.  I  have  often  feen  it  fown  in  this 
courfe;  1,  fallow;  2,  wheat;  3,  barley;  4,  oats;  5,  clover;  6,  clover;  7,  wheat; 
8,  oats ;  and  the  land  inevitably  full  of  weeds.  I  may  venture  to  affert,  that  clover 
thus  introduced,  or  even  in  courfes  lefs  reprehenfible,  but  not  correft,  will  do  more 
roifchief  than  good,  and  that  a  country  is  better  cultivated  without  than  with  it.  Hence, 
therefore,  let  the^men,  emulous  of  the  charafter  of  good  ftirmers,  confider  it  as  effendal 
to  good  huiban(»y  to  have  no  more  clover^  than  they  have  turnips  and  cabbages,  or 
fome  other  crop  that  anfwers  the  fame  end ;  anff  never  to  fow  it  but  with  the  firft  crop 
of  com ;  by  thefe  means  their  land  will  be  clean,  and  they  will  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
culture  without  the  common  evils. 

I  have  read  in  fome  authors,  an  account  of  great  German  farmers  having  fuch  im* 
menfe  quantities  of  clover,  as  are  fufficient  to  prove  the  utter  impoflibility  of  a  due  pre* 
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paratzon :  thcfe  quantities  are  made  a  matter  of  boaft.     We  know,  however,  in  Eng-  ' 
land,  in  what  manner  to  appreciate  fuch  extents  of  clover. 

Chefnuts. 

Ber^ry. — La  Marche. --Y\T^  meet  with  them  on  entering  La  Marche. 

Boifriiande.— They  are  fpread  over  all  the  country  ;  the  fruit  are  fold,  according  to 
the  year,  from  5/!  to  icyi  and  15/,  the  boifeau,  which  meafure  will  feed  a  man  mree 
days :  they  rub  off  the  (kin  ;  boil  them  in  water  with  fome  fait ;  fqueeze  them  ii^to  a 
kind  of  pafte,  which  they  dry  by  the  fire;  they  commend  this  food  as  pleafant  and 
wholefome.  .The  fmall  ones  are  given  to  pigs,  but  will  not  fatten  them  fo  vj/ill  2!^ 
acorns,  the  bacon  being  foft ;  when  fattened  with  acorns,  they  are  finifhed  with'a  little 
com.  A  chefnut  tree  gives  two  boifeau  each  of  fruit  on  an  average ;  a  good  one,  five 
or  fix.  The  timber  is  excellent  for  building  ;  I  meafured  the  area  fpread  by  many  of 
them,  and  found  it  twenty  five  feet  every  way.  Each  tree,  therefore,  occupies  fix  hun- 
dred and  twenty  five  feet,  and  an  acre  fully  planted  would  contain  feventy ;  at  two  boi- 
feau each  it  is  one  hundred  and  forty,  which,  at  iq/I  is  2I.  i8s.  4d.  and  as  one  of  thefe 
meafures  will  feed  a  man  three  days,  an  acre  would  fupport  a  man  four  hundred  and 
twenty  days,  or  fourteen  months.  It  muft,  however,  be  obvious,  that  land  cannot  be 
fo  exaflly  filled,  and  that  an  acre  of  land  would  not  probably,  in  common,  do  for  half 
that  number. 

La  Villeaubrun. — They  eat  many  chefnuts,  but  do  not  live  upon  them,  eating  fome 
bread  alfo ;  in  which  mode  of  confuming  a  boifeau,  it  will  laft  a  man  five  or  fix  day$« 
Price  as  above. 

Limousin. — Limoges. — ^Price  ^  to  i^^  the  boifeau.  This  food,  though  general  iii« 
the  country,  would  not  be  fufEcient  alone ;  the  poor  therefore  eat  fome  rye  bread.  The 
comfort  of  them  to  iamilies  is  very  great,  for  there  is  no  limit  iatheconfumption,  as  of 
every  thing  elfe  :.the  children  eat  them  all  day  long,  and  in  feafons  when  there  are  no 
chefnuts  there  is  often  great  diftrefs  among  the  poor — The  exaft  tranfcript  of  potatoes 
in  Ireland.  The  method  of  cooking  chefnuts  here,  is  to  take  off  the  outward  flan,  and 
to  put  a  large  quantity  into  a  boiler,  with  a  handful  of  fait,  and  very  little  water  to  yield 
fteam^  they  cover  it  .as  clofely .  as  poflible  to  keep  in  the  fteam :  if  much  water  is  added 
tbey  lofe  their  flavour  and  nourifliing  quality.  ±\Ti  arpent  under  chefnuts  does  not  yield 
a  product  equal  to  a  gQod  arpent  of  com,  but  more  than  a  bad  one. 

To  Magnac.r^They  are  fpread  over  all  the  arable  fields. 

QuERCY. — Briveto  NoaU/es.^^lDhto ;  but  after  Noailles  there  are  no  more. . 

Payrac.'^^Boil  them  for  -their  food,  as  above  defcribed. 

Languccoc^t-  Gange* — Many  in  the  mountains>  and  exceedingly  fine  chdhut  under* 
Viood. 

EoiTou.—jRft^^.— Yields  a  good  crop,  to  the  amount  even  of  10  livres  for  a  good 
tree's  produce.  The  poor  people  live  on  them,  A  meafure  of  .forty-five  ppunds  has 
been  fold  this  year  at  48/I 

Bretagks. — Pont  Or/on.— On  entering  this  province,  thefe  trees  immediately  occur,  , 
for  there  are  none  on  the  Normandy  fide  of  the  rive^r,  that  parts  the  two  provinces. 

Mainb.t— La  Flecbe  to  Le  Mans*  —  Many  chefnuts,  the  produce  ehieflv  fold  to  townsf  • 
the  poor  people  here  not  living  on  them  with  any  regularity:  three  bufhels  (eitchhold- 
iiig  thirty  pounds  of  wheat)  are  a  good  crop  for  one  tree,  and  fell' at  40/*  thebufliel;  - 
tbisis  more  than  a  mean  produce,  but  not  an  extraordinary  one.    The  number  here  is 
Tery  great;  and  trees,  but  of  a  few  years'  growth,  are  well  loaded.  . 
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ViVARAis.— Pr^flfe/fej  /«  TA«yte.—Immenfe  quantities  of  thefe  trees  on  the  rnoun* 
tains ;  it  is  the  greateft  chefnut  region  I  have  feen  in  France*  The  poor  people  lire  on 
them  boiled  ;•  and  they  fell  by  meafure,  at  the  price.of  rye. 

The  hufbandry  of  fpreading  cbefnuts  over  arable  lands  muft  unqueftionably  be  very 
bad ;  the  com  mud  fuffer  greatly,  and  the  plough  be  much  impeded.  It  is  as  eafy  to  have 
thefe  trees  upon  grafs  land,  where  they  would  be  comparatively  harmlefe :  but  the  faft  is 
here,  as  is  fo  general  in  France,  that  they  have  no  paftures  which  the  plough  does  not 
occupy  by  turns;  all,  except  rich  meadows,  being  arable.  The  fruit  is  fo  great  a  re- 
fource  for  the  poor,  that  planting  thefe  trees  upon  lands  not  capable  of  tillage  by  the 
plough,  is  a  very  confiderable  improvement ;  the  mountains  of  the  Vivarais  thus  are 
made  produdive  in  the  bed  method  perhaps  that  they  admit. 

Chicory. 

IsLB  OF  Frakce.— JDtt^wjr. — Monf.  Crette  de  Paleuel,  1787,  had  this  plant  recom- 
mended to  him  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Paris ;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  has  made 
feveral  very  fuccefsful  experiments  on  it.  He  has  had  it  two  years  under  cultivation. 
The  feed'is  fown  in  March,  twelve  pounds  per  arpent  (one  hundred  perches  at  eighteen 
feet)  on  one  ploughing,  and  is  harrowed  in.  It  rifes  fo  thick,  as  to  cover  the  whole 
ground,  and  is  mown  the  fame  year  once ;  Monf.  Crette  has  cut  one  piece  twice  the 
iirft  year.  The  following  winter  he  dunged  it,  at  the  rate  of  eight  loads  of  three  horfes 
per  arpent.  The  year  after,  fome  was  cut  three  times,  and  fome  four ;  and  MonC 
Crette  remarks,  that  the  oftener  the  better,  becaufe  more  herbaceous  and  the  ftalks  not 
{o  bard.    He  weighed  the  crop  upon  one  piece,  and  found  the  weight,  green, 

lb. 
Of  the  firft  cuttings  •  .  .  55jOoo 

feeond,  -  -  -  •        18,000 

third,  •  •  •  •  3j00o 

Per  arpent,  -    *         -        76,000 

By  making  fome  of  itinto  hay,  he  found  that  it  loft  three-fourths  of  its  weight  in  drying, 
confequently  the  arpent  gave  nineteen  thoufand  pounds  of  hay,  or  ten  tons  per  EngliOi 
acre.  It  is  fo  fucculent  and  herbaceous  a  plant,  as  to  dry  with  difficulty,  if  the  weather 
be  not  very  fine ;  but  the  hay,  he  thinks,  is  equal  to  that  of  clover,  though  inferior  to 
meadow  hay.  He  has  ufed  much  in  foiling,  and  with  great  fuccefs,  for  horfes, cows,  young 
cattle,  and  calves;  finds  it  to  be  eaten  greedily  by  all,  and  to  give  very  good  cream  and 
butter.  Monf.  Crette's  fine  dairy  of  cows  being  in  their  ftalls,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
fed  with  it  in  my  prefence ;  and  they  ate  all  that  was  given  with  great  avidity.  When 
in  hay,  it  is  moft  preferred  by  fheep :  cows  do  not  in  that  ftate  eat  the  ftalks  fo  well  as 
Iheep.  A  circumftance  which  he  confiders  as  valuable,  is  its  not  being  hurt  by  drought 
fo  much  as  moft  other  plants ;  and  he  informs  me,  but  not  on  his  own  experience,  tnat 
it  will  laft  good  ten  years. 

I  viewed  one  of  his  crops,  of  feven  or  eight  arpents,  fown  laft  rpring,.and  which  has 
fceen  mown  once ;  I  found  it  truly  beautiful.  He  fowed  common  clover  and  fainfoin 
among  it,  and  altogether  it  afforded  a  very  fine  fleece  of  herbage,  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  high  (Oftober  28)  which  he  intends  feeding  this  autumn  with  his  flieep.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  the  fainfoin  will  be  quite  fiiffocated,  and  that  the  chicory  will  get  the 
better  of  the , clover.  "^ 

Pkovence. 
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pRx>VENGE.—Kj«fc/i^  /^  Or^p;;.— In  a  v^ry  fine  watered  meadow,  one  third  of  the 
jberb^^ge  is  this  plant, 

I  liked  the  appearance  of  this  plant  fo  well  in  France,  and  was  fo  perfeftly  fatisfied 
with  what  I  faw  of  it,  cultivated  by  Monf.  Crette  de  Paleuel,  and  growing  fpontaneoufly 
in  the  meadows,  that  I  brought  feed  of  it  to  England,  and  have  cultivated  it  largely  at 
Bradfield  with  fuch  fuc^efs,  that  I  think  it  one  of  the  beft  prefents  France  ever  made 
to  this  kingdom.  I  foyv  it  with  corn  like  clover ;  but  it  pays  well  for  occupying  the 
land  entirely.  It  will  prove,  without  doubt,  a  very  valuable  plant  for  laying  land  per- 
manently to  grafs ;  and  alfo  for  introducing,  in  courfe§  of  crops,  when  the  land  wants 
reft  for  three,  four,  or  five  years.  I  am  much  miftaken  if  we  do  not  in  a  few  years 
make  a  much  greater  progrefs  in  the  culture  of  this  plant  than  the  French  themfelves, 
from  whom  we  borrowed  it,  will  do. 

Sheep  are  faid  to  be  very  fond  of-it  *,  a  faft  I  have  fufEciently  proved  in  Suffolk.-— 
From  a  paffage  in  an  Italian  author,,  yrho  fpeaks  of  fowing  the  wild  chicory,  I  am  in 
doubt  whether  the  French-have  rhe  honour  of  being  really  the  firft  introducers  of  this 
plantf.  " 


CoUfeed. 

•  •FxANJWRS.'^Ctf^r^.— Near  this  town,  I  met  ftrft^wtfe  the  culture  of  colefeed : 
they  call  it  goza.  Sow  the  feed  thick  .on  a  fe^-bed,  for  tranfpIa^ting ;  fetting  it  oyt  on 
an  oat  ft,ut)blp,.  after  ofie  ploughing.  This  is  fo  great  :and  ftriking  an  improvement  of 
pur  culture  of  the  fame  plant,  that  k  merits  the  utmoft  ^ittention  ;  ibr  faying  a  whole 
year  is  ?n  ob]e£):  of  the  firft  confequepce.  The,  tranfpl^ting  is  not  performed  till  Odo« 
per,^^an4  lafb.all  November,  if  no  froft^;.  and^at  fuch^a  feafon. there  is  no  danger  of  the 
plants  not  fucgeeding :  earlier  would  however  furely  hje  better,  to  enable  them  to  be 
ilrpqggr  rooted,  to  withftand  tbe-^ngifrpfts,  which  often  deftrqy  them ;  but  the  ob- 
je^  k  not  to  give  their  attention  to  this  bufii^fjs  -till  every  thing  that  concerns  wheat 
fowing  is  over.  The  plants  afeJLarge,f  and  two  feec  long,  a,'  man  makj^s  the  holes  with 
a  large  ^ibble,  like  the  potatoe  one>ulied  on  tlie  EfTex  fide  of  London,  ^d  men  and  wo«> 
men  fix  the  plants^.at  eighteen  inches  by  ten  inches ;  .fome  at  a  foot  fquare,  for  whict) 
th9)r,^^.pi^d,9  IJvres  per  pianco  of  land.  X^e  culture  is  fo  common  all  the  way  tQ 
Valefaciennes,  that  there  are  pieces  qf  two^.tjiree,  and  four  acres  of  feed  bed,  now 
cleared,  or  clearing  for  planting.  The  crop  is  reckoned  very  uncertain ;  fometimes  it 
pays  nothing,  but  in  a  good  year  up  to  30a  jiyres  the  arpent  (one  hundred  perches  of 
twenty-four  feet)  or  81.  15s.  the  Englifh  acrfe.  -  iTiey  make  the  crop  in  July,  and  by 
maniii4^g*thelai^d,  get  .good,  wheat. 

'  '  Vdtenctennes  to  Orchies. -^This  is  a  more  vj^luable  crop  than  wheat,  if  it  fucceeds^  but 
it  is  very  uncertain.    All  tranfplanted. 

i///(?.-- ^Th/j  li^Umber  of  mills,  near  Lille,  for  beating,  colefeed,  is  furprifing,  and  proves 
the  immehfe  quantity  of  this  plant  that  is  quldvated  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  counted 
fixty  at  no  great  diftance  from  each  other. 

'  jBa//fe«/.— Tlie  quantity  cultivated  through  this  country  immenfe ;  all  tranfplanted  ; 
it  occurs  once  in  a  courfe  of  fix  or  feven  years.  Price  of  the  cakes,  3  ^/.  each ;  they 
are  the  fame  fize  as  ours  in  England. 

Artois. — St.  O/w^r/.— Great  ftacks  of  colefeed  ftraw  all  over  the  country  (Auguft 
7th)  bound  in^  bundl^,  and  therefore  appUed  to  ufe.^ 

♦  Phytagrap%te''Oecon^qtte de  laLorohuy  Pai*  M.  WiUcmct.     1780.    8^o.  p.  57. 

f  Rmcom  Dizhttario  D^J^oltura  oja  La  Colttvaziogt  Jtalianm.    Tom.  ifc  p*  I4t. 
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I  (hould  remark,  in  general,  that  I  never  met  with  colefeed  culdvated  in  anv  part  rf 
the  kingdom  merely  for  iheep-feed ;  yet  it  is  an  objeft,  fo  applied,  of  great  conlequence^ 
and  would'be  particularly  ufeful  in  France,  where  the  operofe  cultures  of  turnips  and 
cabbages  will  be  long  eftablifliing  themfdves.  With  this  view  colefeed  ihould  be  thus 
introduced : 

I,  Wmter  tares,  fown  the  beginning  of  September  im  a  wheat  ftubble; 
mown  for  fcMling :  then  the  hnd  ploughed  and  colefeed  hsmow^ 
edin. 

3.  Barley,  or  oats. 
3^  Clover. 

4.  Wheat. 

Fuller's  Tbi/tk. 

Isle  ov  France.— L/^^ir^t/r/.*— Very  profiubie ;  has  been  kaawA  Iq  amount  to  jpo 
livres  or  400  livres  the  arpent  (about  i}  acre). 

Furz. 

Gascoigns. — St.  PaUds  to  Anjpdn. — ^A  prance  in  thefe  mountainous  waftes,  tirhicfr 
deferves  attention,  is  their  cutting  furz  when  in  bloflbm,  and  cfaoppmg  them  mixed 
with  draw  for  hoifes,  &c. ;  and  they  find  that  no  food  is  more  hearty  or  nourifliing. 

NoRMANDiE.— TcAigtif  to  CA^Aotf/;^.— THroughout  this  country  a  fcattering  of  fura 
fown  as  a  crop,  with  wheat  or  barley,  as  clover  is  ufuallv  fown  :  the  third  year  they  cut 
it  to  bruife  for  horfes  \  and  every  year  afterwards :  and  it  yiekb  thus  a  produce  of  40 
livres  the  verge,  of  ninety-fix  EngU(h  perch. 

Bk£taon£.— 5/.  Pol  Leon. — Through  all  this  brfhopric  the  horfes  are  fed-  with  it 
bruifed,  and  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  moft  nouriihing  food. 

The  pradice  here  minuted  is  not  abfolutely  unknown  in  England ;  there  are  many 
traces  oFit  in  Wales,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.    I  nave  been  aflured  that 
an  acre,  well  and  evenly  feeded,  and  mown  for  horfes  every  year,  has  yielded  an-  annual 
produce,  worth,  on  a  moderate  eftimate,  lol.,  but  I  never  tried  it,  which  was  a  great ' 
segled,  in  Hertfordlhire,  for  I  had  there  land  that  was  proper  for  it 

Culture  of  Hemp  and  Flan. 

FiCAKDin.'^Montreml  to  Picquigm. — Small  patches  of  flax  alt  the  way.  At  Pfcquig-^ 
By,  a  good  deal  of  land  ploughing  for  hemp,  to  be  fown  in  a  week,  (May  2a.) 

QuERCY. — The  hemp,  in  much  of  this  province,  is  fown  every  year  on  the  £une 
fpots;  and  very  often  highly  manured.    This  appears  to  be  an  erroneous  fyftem,  where* 
ever  the  lands  in  general  are  good  enough  to  yield  it. 
^Caujade. — ^Vaft  quantities  near  this  plaqe,  now  (June  la.),  two  or  three  feet  ffigju 
♦Lanoubdoc— Afwjr^iftfa.— Flax  now  (Auguft  10.)  graffing. 
Bagnere  de  Bigore  to  Lourd.  —Never  water  their  flax,  only  grafs  it*    I  faw  mnch  with 
the  gra&  grown  through  it }  if  the  land  or  weather  b^  tolerable  wet,  three  weeks  are 
Efficient.  ^ 

GuiEKNE.— P^r/  de  Leprae.— Tim  noble  vale  of  the  Garontfe,  which  is  one  of  the 
;richeft  diftrias  of  France,  is  alfo  one  of  the  moil  produ^ve  in  hemp  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  kingdom. 
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jf j^.^^Hemp  yields  ten  quintals  per  carteree^  at  40  liyres  the  quintal^  poid  de  fable 
(17I.  i08.)»  which  carterce  is  fown  with  two  hundred  and  feventeen  pounds  of  wheat* 
This  is  probably  about  1 1  Englifli  acre. 

jiguil/on.^The  hemp  is  every  where  watering  in  the  Garonne  j  they  do  not  leave 
it  in  more  than  thim  or  four  days. 

Tefufeins.-^The  whole  country,  from  Aguillon  to  this  place,  is  all  under  either  hemp 
or  wheat,  with  exception  of  fome  maiz ;  and  its  numerous  population  feems  now  em- 
ployed  on  hemp. 

%  La  Morte  Landrm.-^\t  yields  tea  to  twdve  quintals,  at  36  livn^  to  45  livres  the 
quintal. 

Soi89ON0is»-*-C9»ry.^-*Hemp  cultivated  in  the  rich  vales,  in  the  courfe, — 1«  hemp; 
d.  wheat. .  It  yields  five  hundred  bottes,  at  25  livres  the  hundred,  reckoned  on  the  foot 
before  watering. 

St.  Jnumd.-^The  carterec  of  land,  of  one  Jbuadred  verge  of  nineteen  feet  (thirty-fit: 
tlioufand  one  hundred  feet),  under  flax,  has  this  year  a  very  good  crop,  on  account< 
of  the  rainy  weather ;  it  has  been  fold  at  1200  livres,  or  very  near  the  fee-fimple  of  the 
land  (^SS^'  '  ^^*  3^*  P^  Englifh  acre).  This  amazing  value  of  flax  made  me  defirous 
(xf  knowing  if  it  depended  on  foil,  or  on  management.  Sir  Richard  Wefton,  in  the 
lift  century,  who  has  been  copied  by  many  fcores  of  writers  fince,  fpeaks  of  poor  fandy 
land  as  being  the  bed  for  that  flax  ol  which  the  fine  Bruflels  lace  is  made ;  confequent- 
ly  this  is  made  from  land  abundantly  diflferent  from  what  produces  the  Valenciennea 
lace,  if  that  aflertion  were  ever  true.  The  foil  at  St.  Amand  is  a  deep  moift  firiable 
bamy  day,  of  vaft  fertility,  and  fuuated  in  a  (fiftrift  where  the  greateft  poffible  ufe  is 
made  of  manures ;  it  therefore  abounds  very  much  with  vegetable  mould.  Flax  is 
ibwn  on  the  fame  land  once  in  twelve  to  fifteen  years;  but  in  Auftrian  Flanders,  once 
in  (even  or  eight  years.  Advancing  and  repeating  my  en<iuiries,  I  was  aifured  that 
flax  had  been  raifed  to  the  amount  of  2000  livres  the  carterce  (92I.  15s.  6d.  per  Eng< 
lifli  acre).  The  land  is  nearly  the  fiime  as  above  defcribed,  and  lets,  when  rented,  at 
36  livres  the  carterce  (il.  13s.  3d.  per  Englifli  acre).  ^  They  fow  two  razkte  of  feed, 
each  holdmg  fifty  pounds  of  wheat  per  carteree ;  and  a  middling  crop  of  good  flax  is  from.  - 
31  to  four  feet  high,  and  extremely  thick.  Tliey  water  it  in  ditches,  ten,  twelve,  and 
fourteen  days,  according  to  the  feafon ;  the  hotter  the  weather,  the  fooner  it  is  in  x 
proper  ftate  of  putrefa&on.  After  watering,  they  always  graft  it  in  the  common  me- 
thod. 

.  Going  on,  and  gleaning  frefli  information,  I  letmed  that  1200  livres  may  be  efteeoW 
cd  a  great  produce  per  carteree;  the  land  all  round,  good  and  bad,  of  a  whole  farm,, 
lettmg  at  30  livres  and  felling  at  1200  livres.  Nothing  can  fliew  more  attention  than 
thehr  cultivation :  befides  weeding^  it  vrith  the  greateft  care  while  young,  they  place 
poles,  or  fork^ed  ftakes,  amongft  it,  when  at  a  proper  height,  in  order  to  prevent  its^ 
being  beaten  to  the  ground  by  rain,  from  its  own  length  and  weight;  without  this  pre- 
caution it  would  be  flat  down,  even  to  rotting.  . 

OrriW^j.— A  carterce  of  flax,  of  forty  thoufand  feet,  rifes  to  the  value  of  1500  livres, 
and  even  more  (63I.  i8s.  pd.  per  Englifli  acre).  They  fow  fuch  as  is  mtended  for  fine 
thread,  as  foon  as  the  frofts  are  over,  which  is  in  March ;  but  fuch  as  is  for  coarfer 
works,  fo  late  ais  May.  Never  feed  tbeir  own  flax,  always  ufing.  that  of  Riga.  They 
prefer  for  it  an  oat-ftubble  that  followed  clover;  and  they  manure  for  it  in  the  winter 
preceding  the  fowing.    Wheat  is,  in  general,  better  after  flax  than  after  hemp. 

Lille> — ^Flax  in  common,  is  worth  90  livres  the  centier^  or  360  livres  the  caarterce 
(1  s^.  6s.  3d.  per  £ng;lifli  acre) ;  this  is  excluding  uncommoa  crops» 

3  1.  2  Artois« 
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•    Artois.— L///^n.— Flax  all  through  the  country,  and  exceedingly  fine. "  Sow  wlieat 
after  it. 

Bethune. — An  arpent  of  good  flax  worth  more  than  one  of  wheat ;  yet  good  wheat 
bvwarth  200  livres.  ' 

BeauvaL — Flax  fometimes  worth  500  livres  the  journal  (2^1;  r7&  1  id.  per  Englifh 
acre).  Hemp  does  not  equal  it.  They  do  not  water  flax  here,  onlylpreaditxai  grafs 
or  ftubbles.  •  .       r     ^c  .  - . .  ;  ;       » 

Normandy. — Bolbec  to  Harfleur.     Flax  not  watered,  but  fpread  onefttsfable. 

Bretagne.— Throughout  this  province,  they  every  where  cultivate  flkxin  patche% 
by  every  family,  for  domeftic  employment. 

Ancenis. — ^The  culture  of  flax  is  generally,  throughout  iKe4^ingdom,  as  well  as  in 
the  greateft  part  of  Europe^  that  of  a  fpring  crop;  but  here  it  i^fown  in  {aitumn* 
They  are  now  working  the  wheat-ftubbles  on  one  ploughing,  very  fine,  with  -a  ftout 
bident-hoe,  and  fowing  them ;  fome  is  up.  It  is  pulled  in  Auguft,  and  wheat  fown 
after  it.  ^ 

Ai9]ov.-^Mignianie. — ^They  have  winter-fovWi  flax  all  over  the  country;'  -  The  value 
of  the  crop  exceeds  that  of  wheat.  They  do  4iot-  water,  only  agrafe  it^  jtt  admit  thatf 
watering  makes  it  whiter  and  finer. 

7»rW//)f.— ^Hemp  is  fown  in  patches  ^very  where  through  the  country  j  fells  at  8f  thef 
pound  raw;  fpun,  at  26/.  and  ay/.;  bleached,  at  30/I  to ^^6f.  The  crop  k  thirty 
to  forty  weights,  each  fifteen  pounds  or  fixteen  poundis  per  journal,  or  about  21& 
livres. 

Mainb.— Gai^tf/jnrf. — ^Through  all  this  country  thene  te  mach  hmnp  fown  fv«ry 
year,  on  the  fame  fpot;  fpun,  and  made  by  domeftic  fabrics,  into  cbth  for  hoihe  ufes«. 
Spinning  is  lo/I  the  pound ;  and  it  is  an  uncommon  fpinner  that  can-do  a  pound  in  a 
day ;  in  common  but  half  a  pound. 

LoRAiNB.— L«««;/7/f.-^Hemp  is  <fultivated  everywhere  in  the  provinee'r  6n  rich: 
fpot$ ;  hence  there  is  much  of  it  j  and  fome  villages  have  been  known  to  make  a  thou* 
fand  crowns  in  a*  year  of  their  thread  and  linen.  If  it  is  tvifhed  that  the  hemp  be  very 
fine,  they  do  not  water,  but  only  fpread  it  on  the  grafs ;  but  in  general  water  it.  Ufe 
their  own  feed,  and  furnifli  niuch  to  their  neighbours ;  but  have  that  of  fl^x  from  Flan* 
ders.  Sow  beans  among  flax  for  fupporting  it;  others  do  this  vnth  fmali  boughs  of 
trees.  Some  alfo  fow  carrots  among  their  flax;  which  pradice,  I  fi^ppofe,.  they  bor^ 
rowed  from  Flanders.  Hemp  is  always  dunged ;  and  always  fown  on  the  fame  fpotSy^ 
which  fell  at  the  fame  price  as  gardens;  a  common  andf  execrable  pri&ice  in  France. 
A  journal  give$  on  good  land,  ninety-five  pounds,'  and  one  hundred  and  three  pounds 
of  Uupi  price laft  year,  ready  for  fpinning,  16/.  the  pound  j  the  toup'  11/.  now  higher:. 
alio  two  raxiau  of  feed  (each  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  wheat).  The  journal: 
equals  fixty-five  Englilh  perches. 

ALSACE.^^Strajlbourg. — Produft  three  quintals,  at  27  livres  the  quintal,  the  arpent 
(5I.  I2S.  per  Engufli  acre). 

ScheJefiau — ^Produce  two  qumtals,  ready  for  fpinning,  at  36  livres  to  48  livres  tfie 
quintal  (51.  i6s.  3d.  per  Englilh  acre).  Water  it  for  cordiage,  but  nbt  for  linen ;  grafa^ 
it  only,  as  whiter. 

Auyj&RGKE.— C/ifn»Mf.«^Tn  the  mountains;  price  of  hemp,  ready  to  fpin,  15/  ta 
1 8/1  the  pound;  fpun,  Mf*j  fine,  30/ 

/zwr.— Produce  of  hemp,  per  cartona,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  rough,  at  5/ 
the  pound,  which  is  one  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds  ready  far  fpinning ;  but  bad  hemp 
lofes  more.    The  fet^ree  is  eight  cartoni,  of  one  huudrcd  and  fifty  toifes,  or  forty-three 
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Aoufond  two  hundred  feet.  Hemp  grounds  fell  equally  with  ^aiyehs(ttl;  iis.  6d. 
per  Englifli  acre). 

Briude. — Hemp  yields  a  quintal  raw,  per  cartona :  female  is  worth  40  livres  the 
quintal,  male  30  livres ;  alfo  eight  coups  of  feed,  at  6f»^  Average  produce,  35  livres 
or  36  livres  in  alK 

.  Dauphine". — ^L<?r/Q/-— Chiiiefe  hemp  fucceeds  well  with  Monfieur  Faujas  de  St. 
Fond,  and  perfeds  its  feed,  which  it  rarely  does  in  the  King's  garden  at  Paris.  He 
thinks  it  an  error  to  fow  it,  like  other  hemp,  in  the  fpring ;  for  he  is  of  opinion,  that 
U  would  feed  even  in  England,  if  fown  in  Autumn-  He  has  found  by  experiment,  that 
it  is  excellent  for  length  and  ftrengih,  if  fown  thick  enough  to  prevent  its  fpreading 
laterally,  and  to  make  it  rife  without  branching. 

.  Provence* — Marfeilleu — Price  of  hemp;  Riga,  firft  quality,  56  livres  the  qumtal ;: 
diitd,  fecond  quality,  33  livres.  Ancona,  firft  quali^,  33  livres^  ditto,  fecond 
ipiality,  30  livres  1031  livres*      Piedmont,  three  group,  26  Hvres;  four  group,  28 

From  thefe  notes  it  appears,  that  hemp  or  flax  is  cultivated  ia  fmall  quantities,, 
through  every  part  of  France ;  generally  for  the  ufes  of  domeftic  manufadlures  among 
the  lower  clafies.  A  very  interelting  political  queftion  arifes  on  thofe  diffufed  fa- 
brics, and  ou  which  I  (hall  offier  a  few  oibfervations  under  the  chapter  of  manufac* 
lures*. 

Maddtr^ 

h\.^kC^j^^iraJbourg  FertenBeim. — Much  of  this  plant  is  cultivated  in  various  parts- 
ef  Alface,  where  the  foil  is  very  deep  ajad  rich,  efpecially  on  that  which  they  call  limo' 
neufe,  from  its  having  been  depofixed  by  the  river.  They  dig  the  land;  for  it  three  feet 
deep,  and  mannre  highly :  the  rows  are  fix  to  nine  inches  afunder,  and  they  hoe  it 
clean  thrice  a  fummer*  The  produce  of  an  arpent,,  of  twenty-four  thoufand  feet,  is- 
forty  quintals  green,,  before  drying,  and  the  mean  price  6  livres  the  quintal  (16I.  12s. 
6d.  per  £ng]i(h  acre).  Such  is  the  account  I  received  at  Strafbourg ;  but  I  know 
enough  of  this  plant  by  experience,  to  conclude,  that  fuch  a  produce  is  abfolutejy  in*- 
adequate  to  the  expences  of  the  culture^  and  thereforethe  cropis  probably  larger  than* 
here  dated  j  not  that  the  low  rate  of  labour  fhould  be  forgotten. 

Dau^hine^— P/>r^  Latte. — Planted,  here  in  beds }-  but  it  is  very  poor,  and  apparent- 
ly in  a  foil  not  rich  enough* 

To  Orange.—Mvxh  ditto ;.  all  on  flat  beds5,  with  trenches  between^  but  weedy  and 
HI  cultivated.^  The  price  is  2 7  livr-es the  quintal  dry.  Some  juft  planted,  and  the  trenches 
very  fhallow  1  dig  at  three  years  old.^  Price  24  livres  the  quintal,,  dried  in  the  fun«;> 
The  roots  are  fmall  and  poor. 

Jvignon. — ^Price  24  livres  to  30  livres ;:  but  there  is  no  profit  if  it  be  under  50  livres* 
It  is  three  years  in  the  land.  Sow  wheat  after  it^  but  if  it  were  not  well  dunged  the 
crop  is  poor*  A  good  deal  oa  flat  beds,  eight  feet  wide,  with  trenches  between,,  two 
broad  and  two  deep,  which  are  digged  gradually  for  fpreading  on  it. 

Lil/e. — An  eymena  in  three  years  gives  five  quintals,,  at  20  livres  to  24  livres  the 
quintal,  but  a  few  years  ago  was  50  livres  to  70  livres.  The  expences  are  very  high, 
120  livres.  At  4I.  a  cwt.  which  equals  a  French  quintal,  madder  paid  a  proper  pro- 
fit for  inducing  many  Englifli  cultivators  to  enter  largely  it ;  but  falling  to  40s.  and 
50S.  per  cwt.  fome  were  ruined,  and  the  reft  immediately  withdrew  from  it.  But 
ia  France  we  find  they  carry  oa  the  culture  y  it  is  however  weakly  and  poorly 
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done ;  ividi  fe  Ktdd  vigour,  that  common  txpgs^  veil  managed^  vould  pay  muck* 
better^ 

The  notes  I  took  on  the  fut^e6^  of  this  nobfe  plant  were  very  numerous ;  but  a$ 
there  is  feafon  to  believe  that  its  culture  cannot  be  introduced,  with  any  profpefi:  of 
advantage,  in  this  ifland,  I  fhaU  make  but  a  few  general  obfervations  on  it. 

In  the  paper  on  the  climate  of  France,  I  have  remarked,  that  this  plant  will  not  (bc« 
ceed  in  common  cuhivation,  north  of  Lunevilie  and  Ruffec,  in  a  line  drawn  dtagonaU 
ly  acrofs  the  kingdom ;  from  which  interefting  hA  we  may  conclude,  that  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  heat  is  neceffary  to  its  profitable  cultivation,  and  that  all  ideas  of  intro- 
ducmg  It  in  England,  except  as  a  matter  of  curiofity,  would  be  vain.  It  demands  a 
rich  foil  or  plenty  of  manure,  and  thrives  beft  on  a  friable  fandy  bam ;  but  it  is  plant* 
ed  on  all  forts  of  foils,  except  poor  gravels.  I  have  feen  k  on  fands  in  Guienne,  that 
were  not  rich,  but  none  is  found  on  the  granite  gravels  of  the  Bourbonnois,  though 
that  province  is  fituated  within  the  maiz  climate.  The  ufual  culture  is  to  give  two  or 
three  ploughjngs  to  the  hnd }  fometimes  one  ploughing,  and  one  wori^ing  with  the 
heavy  bident-hoe ;  and  the  feed  is  fown  in  rows  at  two  feet  or  two  and  a  half,  by  one 
and  a  half  or  two ;  fometimes  in  fquares.  Some  I  have  feai  near  Bagnere  de  B^goi^e, ' 
in  rows,  at  three  feet,  and  eighteen  inches  from  plant  to  plant. .  The  quantity  of  feed 
in  Beam,  is  the  eighth  part,  by  meafure,  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  fown.  It  is  univer- 
fally  kept  clean  by  hoeing,  in  moft  diftrifis,  with  fuch  attention,  as  to  form  a  feature 
in  their  hufbandry  of  capital  merit.  In  Auguft,  they  cut  oflFali  that  part  of  the  ftalk 
and  herbage  whioi  is  above  the  ear,  for  feeding  oxen,  cows,  &c.  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
richeft  and  moft  laccharine  *  provender  that  the  climate  of  France  affords :  for  wherev^ 
tnaiz  is  cultivated,  no  lean  oxen  are  to  be  feen  $  all  are  in  high  order.  The  crop  6f 
grain  is,  on  an  average,  double  the  quantity  commonly  reaped  of  wheat ;  about  Nava- 
reen  in  Beam,  more  than  that ;  and  there  the  price  (i  787)  is  54/  to  55/.  the  meafure, 
holding  36  pounds  to  40  pounds  of  wheat ;  but  in  common  years  i8y.  to  20 f.  Whe« 
ther  or  not Jt  exhaufts  the  land  is  a  queftion  ;  I  have  been  aflured  in  Languedoc,  that 
it  does  not^  but  near  Louide  in  Guienne,  they  think  it  exhaufts  much.  Every  where 
the  common  management  is  to  manure  as  highly  as  poffible  for  it.  In  North  America 
it  is  fadd  to.exhauft  confiderablyf;  Monfieur  P^rmentier  contends  for  the  contrary 
opinion  |;  wherever  I  found  it,  wheat  (ucceeds  it,  which  ought  to  imply  that  it  is  not 
an  exhaufting  crop.  The  people  in  all  the  maiz  provinces  five  upon  it,  and  find  it  by 
far  more  nourifiiing  than  any  bread,  that  of  wheat  alone  excepted.  Near  Brive,  in 
Quercy,  I  was  informed  that  they  mix  one^third  rye,  and  two  thirds  maiz  to  make 
bread,  and  though  yellow  and  heavy,  they  fay  it  is  very  good  food.  A  French  writer 
fays,  that  in  Brefle,  maiz  cakes  coft  nine  and  two-thirds  deniers  the  pound,  but  that 
a  man  eats  double  the  quanthy  of  what  he  does  of  bread  made  of  wheat  §•  A  late 
author  contends,  that  it  is  to  be  claffed  among  the  moft  wholefome  articles  of  human 
food|. 

-*  A  re>l  fogtr  1ms  been  made  from  it.    Sfuf.  A  la  Naiun.  Vol,  ii.  p.  247. 

f  MHcMm  Prejent  State  of  Great  Britaim  ami  N.  Jmerica»  p.  157. 

X  MefMire-finr  le  M  u,  4to«     1785.     p   10. 

§  Obfervations  fu»  P^grtcubttre,  par  M.  Vtrtnoe  dc  Fenille,  p.  91. 

J]  Jn^rtt^mfiir  h  Culttire  V  let  Ufaget  4e$  Matt*    Sto.    i  786.    p.  so» 
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Everjr  otie  knows  that  it  is  much  cukivated  in  North  America ;  abotrt  Albanv,  in 
New  Yorky  it  is  faid  to  yield  a  hundred  buihels  from  two  pecks  of  fe^d  *  ;  and  that  it 
ihoots  again  after  being  killed  by  the  froft,  even  twice;  that  it  withdands  the  ^Iroug^.t 
better  than  wheat  (this  is  quejiionablej  ;  does  much  better  on  loofe  than  on  ftiff  foi^^, 
and  not  well  at  all  on  clay.  In  South  Carolina  it  produces  from  ten  to  thirty*  five  bufli:*l8 
per  acre  t«  On  the  Miffiflippi  two  negroes  made  fifty  barrels,  each  one  nundred  arid 
fifty  pounds  {•  In  Kongo  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  it  b  faid  to  yield  three  crops  a  year  $• 
According  to  another  account^  great  care  js  taken  to  water  it  where  the  ficuation  will  ad^ 
mit  II ;  this  I  have  feen  in  the  Fyrennees ;  but  moft  of  the  maiztn  France,  even  ninereeft 
parts  in  twenty  are  never  watered;  About  Dbuzenac^  in  the  Limoufipy  they  (bw  it  thick 
to  mow  for  foiling^  and  at  Pbrt  St.  Marie  on  the  Garonne  they  do  the  fame,  after  thfe 
harveft^oF  otbergram^  whtch  is  the  moft  profitable,  and  indeed  admirable  hufbandrr. 
This  is  the  only  purpofe  fbr  which  it  can  be  cultivated  in  northern  cKmates.  It  mignl 
be  fown  in  England  the  firft'  week  in  June,  and  mown  the  end  of  Auguii^  time  enougk 
ta  catch  a  late  crop  of  turnips^  or  as^a  preparation^  wheat.  ^ 

Mkjiard: 

IsLB  OF  FRAKCB.^^PSf/if;/^/«— 'At  Deuaiuville,  near  t&is  place^  I  faw  them  mowis;. 
Biuftard,  in  full  bloflfom,  to  feed  cows  with. 

Artois.— Z4//&r/.-»Much  all  the  way  to  Bethune  ^  fow  ipring  com  after  it;. 

Orchards. 

""  NoRMANDiB.— JR7/^*^M^y  apple  and'pear  trees  are  feitterai  over  the  CQuntry^ 
They  never  plant  them  on  the  beft  lands^  as  they  are  convinced  <  that  the  damage  to  the 
com,  &c;  isat  Iteft  equal  to  the  value  of  tkecyderf :  huton  the  poorer  foils  they  confider 
it  as  an  improvement^,  forming  aiourth,,or  thinly  and  in  fome  cafet  even  a  half  ^f  the  va« 
hie  of  the  land. 

BKBTAGKEt^IXb//*— A  cydcr  couhtTy ;  bo^reckon  the  trees  stno  real  valne  beyond 
that  of  the  land,  for  they  fpoil  as  much  as  they  produoe*. 

Remes.'-'A  common  proportion,  is  to  plant  thirty  trees  upon  a  jMnud  (about  five 
roods  Engliifi,)  which,  if  well  preferved  will  yield  on  9x1  average  five  to  ten  barriques  of 
cyder  every  year ;  zod  the  mean  price  is  livres  the  barrique,  ,whidi  is  one  hundred  and . 
twenty  pots ;  this  year  good  orchards  give  forty  or  fifty  per  journal,  bui  they  have  pn>» 
duced  none,  or  next  tonone,  for  four  years  paft...  The  datisge  the.  trees  do  to  the  com 
is  fo  greats  that,  in  common  expreffion,.they  fay  they  gel  nMe*  llie cyder  is  made  by 
die  pre&,  which  is  of  the  fame  kind  as  Jerfey,  Lfi^pole,-.  brought -ftom  tins  country. 
The  ground  apples,  and  wheat  or  rye  ihraw  in  layers  under  the  prefiBi,aad  reduced  to  fuch 
a  deficcated  ftate  that  they  will  bum  fireely  immediately  out  of  the  prefs. 

LoRAiNB.— *JAiswii  fo  Savem^—The  whole  country  fpread  with  fruit  treeft,  apples^ 
pears^  &c.  from  ten  to  forty  rod  afunder. 

Ativbronb*— F^>«r. — ^T4ie  valley  of  this  place,-  fituated  in  the  LtmM;ne,  fo  lamous 
iii  the  volcanic  biftory  of^France,  is  much  noted  .for.its  fine  apples^  partkularly. the r^»% 
net  Uancb^  the  rennet gm^  cahilUy  and  ^^jy^  all  graftedon  crab ftocks. . 

*  KiWs  Tniveb  I*  North  Americv.    Vol.  it.  p  245,  ^  f  Ikferiptibn  of  Bonth  Caroltntt  8t^ 

S761.     P*  9«  t  I^tt  Pnx%  Hitlorj  of  LouiTiaoau    Vol.  i.  p.  306. 

f  Modem  XIoiv.  Hift»  VoL  %yu  p.  35.  |  Menu  dcPAcad,  dct  Scia^cn*  1759.  P"  47^*' 
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Olives. 


T^ovssiLUos.^^Beliegard  to  Perpignan.-^Reckoned  to  pay  one  livre  each  tree. 
Pia.^-The  land  under  them  fallowed   every  other  year,   and   fown  with  corn: 
they  are  pruned  in  the  iallow  year,  yfejding  no  fruit ;  a  crop  being  only  in  the  corn 
LANouEDOC.—jNijr^/iJW.— Olives  pay,  in  general,   3  Uvres  each  tree  per  annum  j 
year. 

fome  5  livres.     Maliy  fields  of  them  are  planted  in  rows,  at  twelve  yards  by  ten, 
*    Beziers ^^Th^  trees  on  the  farm  that  was  Monf.  L*Abbe  Rozier's,  are  feventeen  yardp 
by  two. 

Pinjean.^Some  trees  fo  large  and  fine  are  known  to  give  eighty. four  pound  of  oil  in 
.  a  year,  at  ic/I  the  pound,  or  ^i  2  livres ;  but  they  reckon  in  common  that  good  trees  give 
■6  livres  one  with  another^  thia  epithet  good^  (hews  that  the  common  average  of  all  tree$ 
is  much  lower.  In  plantings,  if  they  mean  to  crop  the  land  with  com  in  the  common 
manner,  that  is  one  year  in  two,  the  other  fallow,  they  piit  one  hundred  trees  on  eight 
feterces  of  land ;  but  if  they  intend  to  have  no  com  at  all,  the  fame  number  on  four  fe- 
teres  ;  under  com,  th^.  eight  feterees  yield  forty  feptiers  of  corn,  each  one  hundred  pound 
at  9  livres  (7s.  io|d.)  The  feteree  is  about  half  an  acre,  as  I  conclude,  from  the  beft 
intelligence  Lcoyildg^rpcnre..  This  proportion  is  one  hundred  trees  on  four  Englift 
acres,  or  twenty-five  per  acre:  if  they  were  all  good,  the  produce  in  oil  would  be  150 
livres,  and  of  wheat  90  livres— in  all  240  livres  or  lol.  los.  j  the  half  only  of  which  is 
annual  produce,  or  5I.  55.  which  feems  not  to  be  any  thing  very  great,  even  fuppofing 
the  trees  to  be  all  '^od,\t^lxich  muft  be  far  from  the  rad. 

-  Monipetlier  to  Ntfmes^'^The  trees  are  three  rods  afunder,  by  one  and  a  half;  alfo 
iwo  by  one  and  a  half;  both  among  .vines ;  alfo  two  fquare;  alfo  one  by  one  and  a 
halff  -    ^    "  •  ->  ^    ^^  '-"  ' 

Pont  de  G^rrf.— Planted  at  one  rod  and  one  and  |i  half;  their  heads  almoft  job.  They 
dre  all  pruned  t^tlat  ro\iltd  lleads,  the  centre  of  the  tree  cut  out,  cup*iaihion  j  and.tbefe 
formal  figures  add  to  the  uglinefe  of  the  tree. 

•  WiUAVi^Ai^.^^Auheniu.^lxi  pafling  touth  from  Auvergne,  here  the  firft  olives  are  m^ 
with.  *  -  -  ' 

-  ''DAVi^HJSif.^^PiereLattitOJivignofu^^Mdnj}  but  feven-eighths dead  from  the froli^ 
and' many  grubbing  up.      ,    •  .  •  *     >      • 

•  PnovENCR--^-:^!^.^— Land  {danted  with  c4ives  felisat  looo  livres  thq  ^rteree,  whilft 
irable  anly  6cfc  tivfes^  bur  m^ows  watered  t2oo  livres*  Clear  profit  of  a  oarterce  <^ 
cirves,  40  Uvree,- (fi  1^600 fiae vat  4aliTre8,  it  is  ^1.  2s.  id.  per  EngHfli  acre.)  Gatberinj 
the  oKves  40 livres  icf  th6  quintal :  prcifing  2  Uvres:  cultivatioti  18  lirre^  the  carteree: 
the  wood  pays  the  praning.     .  -  r 

Tour  d^Aigtses.-^'The  oKve,  |:k)m6granate,  and  other  i&an^  trees  as  they  are  called  here, 
bear  fruit  only  at  the  end  of  the  branches  j  whence,  they  conceive^  refults  the  neceifity 
of  their  being  jifuned  every  Other  year.  Thirty  years  ago  the  common  j5al<;ulation 
of  the-produce/  per  olive,  was  5/; ;  but  now,  the  price  being  double^  it  may  be  iup- 
pofed  J  of.  ^  , 

Toulon.-^They  have  great  trees  in  this  neighbourhood  that  are  known  to  yield  ao 
Kvres  to  30  Uvres  a  tree,  when  they  give  a  crop,  which  is  once  in  two  years,  and  fome* 
times  once  in  three. ,  Small  tre^s  yield  3  livres,  5  livres,  and  6  livrfes  each,  and  are  much 
more  profitable  than  mulberries,  for  which  tree  the  foil  is  too  dry  and  ftoney.     OUves 
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demand  as  great  an  expence  in  buildings,  preffes,  coppers,  hacks,  &c.  as  vines.  Preffing. 
comes  to  3  livres.  a  barrel.  Crop  of  a  large  tree,  eight  to  ten  pannaux.  Olives,  in  Pro- 
vence, never  pruned  into  the  hollow  cup-form,  which  is  fo  general  in  Languedoc  :  they 
appear  here  in  their  natural  form.        .       .  ' 

Hycres, — They  produce  confiderably  in  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  fome  have  been  • 
known  to  be  a  hundred  years  old.  Ifaw,  going  to  Notre  DamCy  fome  that  refifted  the  froll 
of  1709.  A  good  tree  of  thirty  years  gives,  when  it  bears,  three  pannaux  of  olives^ 
thepannaux  holds  thirty  pounds  to  thirty-two  pounds  of  wheat,  and  the  common  price  is 
24f  the  pannaux.  They  have  great  trees  that  give  a  mot  or  twenty  pannaux,  or  24 
livres  each  tree.  When  fields  planted  with  olives  are  bought,  they  are  meafured  by  the 
fquare  canne  or  toife  ;  a  canne  of  good  land,  well  planted,  30^!;  middling,  20 f.^ 
bad,  1 0/ ;    but  there  are  fome  that  fell  fo  6o/,  j  confequently  a  middling  arpent  is  \ 

poo  livres.  ,' 

jiniibes.—The  largeft  trees  I  have  feen  in  France  are  between  this  place  and  the  ^ 

Var,  as  if  the  near  approach  to  Italy  marked  a  vegetation  unknown  in  the  reft  of  the  jj 

kingdom.      -  3 

The  culture  of  this  tree  is  found  in  fo  fmall  a  part  of  France,  that  the  objefl:  is  not  of  ij 

very  great  confequence  to  the  kingdom ;  one  fhould,  however,  remark,'  that  in  Pro*  s 

rence,  where  the  beft  oil  in  Europe  is  made,  there  might  be  twenty  trees  to  one  that  is  \ 

found  there  ;  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  if  it  were  fo  profitable  a  hufbandry,   as  I 

fome  authors  have  reprefented,  they  would  be  multiplied  more.     The  moft  important  I 

point  is,  their  thriving  upon  rocky  foils  and  declivities,  impenetrable  to  the  plough  j  in 
which  fpots  too  much  encouragement  cannot  be  ^iven  to  their  culture.  I 

Oranges.  t 

Provence.— Ify^ri?/.— This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  fpot  in  iFrance  where  oranges  are    ^  [ 

tnet  with  in  the  open  air  :  a  proof  that  the  climate  is  more  temperate  than  Rouflillon,  -  f 

which  is  more  to  the  foiith  ;  the  Pyrerinees  are  between  that  province  and  the  fun  j  but  ^ 

Hyeres  lies  open  to  the  fea  ;  fo  indeed  does  the  coaft  of  Languedoc  ;  and  fo  does  Anti-  j 

bes  ;  but  there  is  a  peculiarity  of  fhelter  at  Hyeres,  from  the  pofition  of  the  mountains, 
that  gives  this  place  the  advantage.    I  always,  however,  doubt  whether  experiments  have  | 

been  made  with  fufficient  attention,  when  thefe  nice  difcriminations  are  pretended,  that  j 

are  fo  often  taken  on  truft  withouf  fufficient  trial.  The  dreadful  froft  of  laft  winter, 
which  deftroyed  fo  many  olives,  attacked  the  oranges  alio,  which  were  cut  down  in  great 
numbers,  or  reduced  to  the  mere  trunk ;  moft  of  them,  however,  have  madeconfider- 
able  flioots,  and  will  therefore  recover. 

The  King's  garden  Tiere,  in  the  occupation  of  Monf.  Fine»  produced  laft  year  2^,000 
Hvres  in  oranges  only,  and  the  people  that  bought  them  made  as  much  by  the  bargain^ 
the  other  fruits  yielded  700  livres  or  8©o  livres ;  the  extent  of  this  garden  is  twelve  aN 
pents^;  this  1808  livres  per  arpent,  befides  the  profit  (94L  7s.  yA.  per  Englifh  acre.) 
A  fine  tree  will  produce  one  tboufand  oranges,  and  the  price  is  20  livres  to  25  Hvres 
the  one  thoufand  for  the  beft  ;  15  livres  the  middling  ;  10  livres  the  fmall.  There  are 
trees  here  that  have  produced  to  the  value  of  two  louis  each  ;  and  what  is  a  tnore  con- 
vincing proof  of  great  profit,  a  fm-crll  one,  of  no  more  than  feven  or  eight  years,  will 
yield  to  the  value  of  3  livres  in  a  common  year.  They  are  planted  from  the  nurfery  ac 
two  or  three  years  old,  and  at  that  age  are  fold  at  ^qf.  each ;  and  it  is  thought  that  the. 
flow'ers,  fold  for  diftilling,  "pay  all  tlie  ex:pences  of  eultivationj  they  muft,  however,  be 
•^    yois.  IV.  3^  P  planted 
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planted  on  land  capable  of  irrigation,  for  if  water  be  not  at  command,  the  produce  k 
fmall. 

Pomegranates. 

Provence. — f/y^^j.'— The  hedges  are  full  of  them,  and  they  are  planted  fingly,  and 
of  fmall  growth :  the  largeft  fruit  fell  at  7,/.  or  4/  each  ;  middling,  i/.  j  little  ones, 
one  Hard.  A  good  tree,  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  will  give  to  the  value  of  2  livres  or  3 
livres  a  year. 

Pinss. 

Gascoion. — Bayonne, — The  great  produft  of  the  immenfe  range  of  wade,  as  it  is 
commonly  called  landesy  is  refin  :  \\\e  pinus  maritimus  is  regularly  tapped,  and  yield$  a 
produce,  with  as  much  regularity  as  any  other  crop,  in  much  better  foils.  I  counted 
from  fifty  to  eighty  trees  per«acre,  in  fome  parts ;  but  in  others  from  ten  to  forty;  thofe 
with  incifions  for  the  refin  are  from  nine  to  fixteen  inches  diameter.  Some  good  com- 
mon oak  on  this  fand,  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  diameter,  but  with  bodies  not  longer 
than  from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  feet. 

5/.  Vincent* s. — Here  pines  are  cut  for  refin,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty  years ;  the 
firft  ye/ir  at  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  the  fecond  to  four  feet,  the  third  to  fix  feet, 
and  the  fourth  to  eight  or  nine  feet :  and  then  they  begin  ag^in  at  bottom,  on  another  fide 
of  the  tree,  and  continue  thus  for  one  hundred  years:  the  annual  value  per  annum  in  refin, 
^f.  or  5yi  When  they  yield  no  longer,  they  cut  into  good  plank,  not  being  fpoiled  by 
tapping.  Much  tar  alfo  is  made,  chiefly  of  the  roots;  Cork  trees  are  barked  once  in 
feven  years,  and  yield  then  about  1  $f.  or  about  if.  per  annum.  Men  are  appointed, 
each  to  a  certain  number  of  trees,  to  colledl  the  refin,  with  fpoons,  out  of  the  notches, 
cut  at  the  butt-end  of  the  tree  to  receive  it. 

i)^;^.— Pines  pay  4^1  a  year  in  refin*     Pine  woods,  with  a  good  fucceflion  of  young 
.  ones  ;  from  one  rod  and  a  half  to  three  afunder. 

Tartafs. — Several  perfons  united  in  afferting  that  the  pines  give  one  with  another  ^f. ' 
to  $f.  each,  from  fifteen  to  one  hundred  years  old,  and  are  then  fol5  on  an  average  at 
3  livres  each  ;  that  taking  the  refin  was  fo  far  from  fpoiling  the  tree,  that  it  was  the  bet* 
ter  and  cut  into  better  planks.  This  furprifing  me,  I  fought  a  carpenter  and  he  con- 
firmed it  *.  They  added  that  an  arpent  of  pines  was  worth  more  than  an  arpent  of  any 
other  Jand  in  the  country ;  more  even  than  of  vines  :  that  it  would  fell  according  to  the 
trees  from  500  livres  to  icoo  livres.^  while  the  inclofed  and  cultivated  fands  would  not 
yield  more  than  300  livres,  or  at  mod  than  400  livres.  The  arpent  I  found  by  mea- 
furin^a  piece  of  two  arpents,  to  be  3366,  Englifli  yards  (500  livres  is  31I.  los.  per 
Englilh  acre). 

5/.  Severe.— ^^k  feveral  inclofures  of  fandy  land,  refembling  the  adjoining  waftes, 
fown  with  pines  as  a  crop  ;  they  are  now  of  vsuious  heights ,  and  very  thick*  See  fome 
very  good  chefnut  underwood  on  a  white  fand* 

GuiENNE. — Langon. — Many  of  the  props  ufed  for  their  vines  here,  are  young  pines, 
the  thinnings  of  the  new  fown  ones  j  are  fold  for  36  livres  to  40  livres  the  thoufand,  or 
(Wenty  bundles,  each  fifty  pines. 

*  M  Sccontjat  maktt  the  fame  obfervation,  Mm.lur  PHlfi.  Nat.Ju  Ciemt.  Folio.  1785.  p.  35.  The 
fame  aflertion  is  made  in  Memotre/ur  P Utiliti  du  Defridmtni  Jk$  Tarrti  d$  Cafichamb'MHloc.  4(0.  X791. 
Ri^imft  em  Rapf9rt^  P*  ^7* 
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Cubfac  to  Cavignac. — On  the  pooreft  lands  fow  pines,  which  are  not  an  unprofitable 
article  of  culture.  At  five  years  bid  they  begin  to  thin  them  for  vine  props  ;  and  ihe 
fmall  branches  are.  fold  in  faggots.  At  fifteen  years  the  produce  is  more  confiderable ; 
and  at  twenty-five  the  beft  trees  make  boards  for  heading  cafks.  1  faw  a  journal  and 
half,  the  boards  of  which  yielded  1200  livres.  They  fow  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
pound  of  wheat-feed  on  a  journal.    Several  crops  of  fqwn  pines  very  thick. 

Bretagne. — Quimperley  to  L*Or/Vn/*— Pines  abound  in  this  country,  and  feem  to 
have  fown  themfelves  all  around  j  but  none  are  cut  for  refin. 

To  Vannes. — Such  a  fcattering  of  them,  that  I  apprehend  all  this  country  was  once  pine 
land. 

AuvERGNE.— S/.  George. — ^In  the  mountains,  fee  immenfe  pine  planks  laid  by  way 
of  fences,  not  lefs  than  fixty  feet  long,  and  two  and  two  and  a  half  broad. 

Fix. — Dr.  CoifEer  has  them  in  the  mountains  eighty  feet  high,  and  ten  feet  round. 

Provence. — Cuges  to  Toulon.-^ln  th^rocky  mountains  of  this  coaft,  there  are  pines, 
tnd  fuch  as  are  of  any  fize  are  cut  for  refin ;  but  they  (land  too  thin  to  yield  an  acreable 
produce  cff  any  account. 

Cavalero  to  Frejus. — ^The  mountains  here  are  covered  chiefly  with  pines,  aiid  have  a 
mod  negleded  defert  appearance. 

To  ^J9relIes,^^The  fame  j  and  hacked  and  deftroyed  almoftas  badly  as  in  the  Py* 
rennees. 

Pines  are  juftly  efteemed  a  profitable  crop  for  the  landlord,  for  they  yield  a  regular 
and  certain  revenue,  at  a  very  little  charge ;  no  repairs,  and  no  loffes  by  failure  of  te* 
nauts.  But,  in  regard  to  the  nation,  pmes,  like  moft  of  the  poor  woods  of  France, 
ihould  be  reckoned  detrimental  to  the  public  intereft,  fince  a  kingdom  flourifhes  by 
^rofs  produce  and  not  by  rent.  ^ 

Pofpies. 

Art6is.— r//Z?rj.— -Much  cultivated  fbr  oilj  they  are  called  here  zuHette.  Get  2A 
good  wheat  after  them  as  after  colefeed* 

Aras.  -  Many  here ;  thev  are  reckoned  to  yield  more  money  per  arpent  than  wheat ; 
equal  to  colefeed ;  which,  nowever,  is  a  very  uncertain  crop, 

LoRAiNE. — Nancy  to  LunevlUe. — Some  fine  pieces  on  a  poor  gravel. 

Alsace. — Savern  to  Wilt€nheim. — ^Many  poppies ;  fome  fine  crops,  and  very  clean. 

StraJbourg.'^FroduGt  three  facks,  at  24  livres  per  arpent,.  of  twenty-four  thoufand 
fquare  feet  (4I.  19s.  9d.  per  Englifli  acre).     Manure  for  them,  and  fow  wheat  after. 

Our  ideas  of  the  exhaufting  quality  of  certain  plants,  are  at  prefent  founded,  I  be- 
lieve, but  upon  that  half-information  which  is  fcarcely  a  degree  above  real  ignorance. 
It  is  a  common  obfervatioti,  that  all  plants  whofe  feeds  yield  oil,  are  exhaufters  of  foil ; 
an  obfervation  that  has  arifen  from  the  theory  of  oil  being  the  food  of  plants.  Expe- 
riments upon  both  have  been  fo  few  and  unfatisfadory,  as  to  be  utterly  infufficient  for 
the  foundation  of  any  theory.  Colefeed,  feeded  in  England,  isalmoil  generally  made 
a  preparation  for  wheat ;  fo  it  is  in  France,  and  we  here  find  the  famfe  effed  with  pop- 
pies. It  can  hardly  be  believed,  that  wheat,  which  demands  land  in  heart  as  much  as 
almoft  any  other  crop,  fhould  be  made  to  follow  fuch  exhaufting  plants  as  the  theory  of 
oil  would  make  one  believe  thefe  to  be ;  it  is  the  organization  of  the  plaat  alone  that 
converts  the  nouriihment  into  oil ;  which,  in  one  plant,  turns  it  to  a  {accharine  fub- 
ftance,  and,  ia  another,  to  an  acid  one  ;  but  the  idea  that  plants  are  fed  by  oil,  and  that 
they  exhauft  in  proportion  to.  their  oil,  is  abfolutely  condemned  by  the  olive,  which 

3  s  a  .  yields 
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yields  more  oil  than  any  other  plant,  and  yet  thrives  bed  on  dry  arid  rocky  foils,  of  atv 
folute  poverty,  as  far  as  oil  is  concerned.  We  fiiall  bev^^holly  iii  the  dark  in  tiiis  past 
of  agriculture,  treated  as  a  fcience,  till  experiments  have  been  greatly  multiplied. 

Potatoes. 

Anjou, — Anders  to  La  Flcche, — More  than  is  common  in  France. 

LoRAiNE. — Pont  a  Moufon. — Throughout  all  this  part  of  Lrraine  there  are' more 
potatoes  than  I  have  feen  any  where  in  France  j  twelve  acres  were  at  once  under  the 
eye. 

To  Nancy. — Many  cultivated  through  all  this  country,  but  degenerated,  by  being 
fown  too  often  on  the  fame  land  ;  and  for  want  of  new  forts.  A  journal  yields  twenty 
touh'ns,  or  about  twenty-four  bufhels  Fnglifti ;  and  2\  journals  are  equal  to  anarpent 
de  France,  which  makes  the  acreable  produce  miferable.  Price  now  3  livres  the  tou- 
lin  ;  was  only  2^. 

Luneville. -'More  flill ;  they  plant  them^  after  one  ploughing,  in  April:  for  feed^ 
€ut  the  large  ones  only  ;  but  fell  the  fmaller  ones  uncut.  Always  dung  much.  Every 
man  that  has  a  cow  keeps  the  dung  carefully  for  this  crop ;  and  fuch  as  have  no  land 
plant  on  other  people's,  without  paying  rent,  that  being  the  preparation  for  wheat  : 
the  crop  of  that  grain  is,  however,  very  moderate,  for  the  potatoe  pumps  much,  to  ufe 
the  Frv::nch  expreflion, — /.  e.  exhaufts  greatly.  Poor  light  foils  anfwer  belt  for  them^ 
as  they  are  found  not  to  do  on  llrong  land.  Produft  per  journal,  thirty  to  fifty  rajaux^ 
which  meafure  contains  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  wheat.  I  found  anexa& 
journal,  by  ftepping,  to  be  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  feventy-four  Englifli  yards, 
or  about  ftxty-five  rods.  At  forty  rafaux^  each  three  Englifli  bufliels,  it  is  nearly  abouc 
three  hundred  bufliels  Englifli  per  acre.  The  price  is  now  7  livres  the  razal^  heaped4 
when  low,  3  livres ;  and  in  common,  4  livres  lof.    The  culture  increafes much. 

Alsace. — Savern  to  Wiltenbeim.     Many,  and  good  potatoes. 

Strajbourg. ^Produce  of  an  arpent,  of  twenty-four  thoufand  feet,  feventy-five  fackd- 
to  one  hundred,  at  36/;  to  6of,  (at  2}  livres,  and  ninety  facks,  it  is  15U  10s.  yd.  per 
Englifli  acre. )    Sow  wheat  after  them,  if  manured,  other  wife  barley.    In  the  mountains^ 
they  pare  and  burn  for  them. 

Scbelejadt.— Produce  fifty  or  fixty  facks,  at  3  livres,  but  4  livr«&  or  5  livres  fome- 
times  (fifty- five  facks,  at  3  i  livres,  are  13I.  5s.  lod.  per  Englilh  acre.);  In  planting,, 
they  think  the  difference  is  nothings  whether  they  be  fet  cut  or  whole-  The  people  eat 
them  much. 

J5^r/.— The  culture  continues  to  this  place. 

Franche  Compte'. — Be/an f on. — And  a  fcattering  hither. 

Orechamps.^^Novrlok  the  culture  entirely. 

AvvEKGKZ.^^nileneuve. — In  thefe  mountains  they  are  cultivated  in^fmall  quan^ 
tities. 

"^Ehi^AY.^LePuyto  Pradelles.'-Xiiito. 

To  Tiuytz.— They  are  met  with  every  where  here. 

DAUPHiNB'.-^Sf.  Fond. — Many  are  cultivated  throughout  the  whole  country  y  all: 
planted  whole ;  if  fl'ced,  in  the  common  manner,  they  do  not  bear  the  drought  fo  ivell. 
They  are  p^agujd  viih  the  curl.  • 

.  Thefe  m  nut  *s  ihcw,  that  it  is  in  very  few  of  the  French  provinces  where  ithis  ufeful 
root  is  commonly  ^ound  ;  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  onjnquijdng  for  them, 
I  w  as  lold,^'  ihat  tie  pec^le  would  not  touch  them.:  experiaients^baye  bem  mad^,  ^n 
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many  pTaces,  by  gentlemen  with  a  view  to  introduce  them  fon  the  poor,  but -no  ef- 
forts could  do  it.  The  importance,  however,  would  be  infinite,  for  their  ule  in  a 
country  In  which  famine  makes  its  appearance  almoft  periodically,  arifirlg  from  abfurd 
reftriftions  on  the  corn  trade.  If  potatoes  were  regularly  cultivated  for  cattle,  they 
would  be  ready  for  the  poor,  in  cafe  of  very  high  prices  of  wheat ;  and  fuch  forced 
confuniption  would  accuftom  them  gradually  to  this  root;  a  praftice  in  their  domeftic 
ceconomy,  which  would  prevent  much  milery  for  want  of  bread.  This  objeS,  like  fo 
many  others,  can  only  be  effeded  by  the  exhibition  of  a  large  farm,  highly  ftocked 
with  cattle,  by  means  of  potatoes ;  and  the  benefit,  in  various  ways,  to  the  natioa. 
would  make  fuch  an  exhibition  exceedingly  advantageous.  But  fuch  eftablifliments- 
come  not  within  the  purview  of  princes  or  governments  in  this  age :  they  muft  be  en- 
veloped in  the  mi  1  of  fcience,  and  well  garniflied  with  the  academicians  of  capitals,,  orr 
nothing  can  be  effecled,. 

Radne  de  Di/ette. 

IsLB  OF  Franc  E.r*-D«/^«y — This  plant,  the  beta  cycla  altij/lma  of  Linnaeus,  MbnC 
Crette  de  Paleuel  has  cultivated  with  attention  :^  he  has  tried  it  by  tranfpiantation,  as- 
diredbed  by  Monf.  PAbbc  de  Comtnerell-,  alfo  by  fowing  the  feed  broadcaft  where  it 
remains  ;  and  likewife  feed  by  feed,,  in  fquares  of  fifteen  inches  ;  and  this  laft  way  he 
thinks  is  the  beil  and  mofl:  profitable.  The  conimon  red  beet,  which  he  has  in  culture,, 
he  thinks  yields  a  larger  produce ;  but  it  does  not  yield  fo  many  leaves  as  the  other^ 
which  is  ftripped  thrice  in  the  fummer  by  the  hand,  an  operation,  which  may  anfwer 
where  labour  is  exceflively  cheap ;  but  I  have  my  doubts  whether  the  value  in  England^ 
would  equal  the  expence  of  gathering  and  carriage*.  Cows  and  ho^s^  Monf.  Crette: 
has  found,  will  eat  the  roots  readily,,  but  he  has  made  no  trial  oa  it  in  fiictening  oxea 
or  feeding  fheep. 

Alsace. — Scbele/iadt.^llie  culture  fs  common  in  this  country:  I  viewed  three 
arpents  belonging  to  the  mafter  of  the  pod,  which  were  good  and  clean.  They  gather 
the  leaves  by  hand  for  cows,  and  then  return  and  gather  again,  and  the  roots  are  the 
beft  food  for  them  in  winter ;  they  come  to  eight  pounds  and  ten  pounds,,  and  arer 
fown  and  planted  like  tobacco.. 

Rice^ 

Dauphine'. — LorioL^Sixty  years  ago  the  plain^of  Livron,  one  mile  from  Lorior,- 
and  half  a  league  from  St.  Fotid,  more  than  a  league  long  and  a  league  broad,  was  ail- 
under  rice,  and  £ucceeded  well,,  but  prohibited  by  the  parliament,  becaufe  prejudicial* 
to  health.. 

Sajron. 

A'SGOvmois.'^Jhgoufeme. — The  beft  lind  for  this  crop  is  reckoned  that  which  is- 
neither  ftrong  nor  ftoney,  but  rich  and  weH  worked  ;  plant  the  rows  fix  inches  afunder,. 
and  two  inches  from  plant  to  plant ;  fow  wheat  over  the  planted  land,,  and  gather  the* 
fafFron  among  the  wheat  ;•  bloflbm  at  All-Saints,  when  they  gather*  it..  In  agood  year,, 
and  on  good  land,  a  journal  yields  three  pouncis,  which  fells,  when  dear,  at  30  hvres 
per  lb.  but  it  is  fometimes  at  16  livres  :  lafts  two  years  in  the  ground,  after  which  it  is- 
removed.  Thty  affert,  that  the  culture  would  not  anfwer  at  all  if  a  farmer  had  to  hire 
labour  for  it :  all  that  is  planted  is  by  proprietors. 

15  Tcbac^ 
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Tobacco. 


Flanders. — ^Moft  farmers,  between  Lille  and  Montcaffel,  cultivate  enough  for  their 
own  ufe,  which  is  now  (November)  drying  under  the  eaves  of  their  houfes. 

Artois, — St.  0;;/^r/.— Some  pieces  of  tobacco,  in  double  rows,  at  eighteen  inches 
and  two  feet  intervals,  well  hoed. 

Aire. "^ A  crop  is  worth  three  times  that  of  wheat  on  the  fame  land,  and  at  the  fame 
time  prepares  better  for  that  grain  than  any  thing. 

ALBACE.^^StraJbourg. — Much  planted  in  all  this  rich  vale,  and  kept  very  clean. 
Produft  eight  to  ten  quintals  per  arpent  of  twenty-four  thoufand  feet,  at  15  livres  to 
30  livres  per  quintal  (nine,  at  23  livres,  is  14I.  6s.  2d.  per  Englifh  acre).  Sow  wheat 
after,  it ;  and  the  beft  wheat  is  aner  tobacco  and  poppies. 

Benfeldt. — Great  quantities  here,  and  all  as  clean  as  a  garden. 

Schelejiadt. — Produce  fix  quintals  to  eight  per  arpent,  at  16  livres  the  quintal 
*  (81.  15s.  yd.  per  Englifh  acre).  This  they  reckon  the  beft  crop  they  have  for  produc- 
ing ready  money,  without  waiting  or  trouble.  There  are  peafants  that  have  to  fix 
hundred  quintals.  They  always  maimre  for  it.  They  fow  it  in  March  on  a  hot  bed 
covered  with  mats;  begin  to  plant  in  May,  and  continue  it  all  June  and  the  beginning 
of  July,  at  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  fquare,  watering  the  plants  in  a  dry  feafon. 
When  two  feet  high,  they  cut  off  the  tops  to  make  the  leaves  fpread.  Their  beft 
wheat  crops  follow  it. 

Tobacco,  as  an  objed  of  cultivation,  appears  in  thefe  notes  to  very  great  advantage ; 
and  a  refpdable  author,  in  France,  declares,  from  information,  that,  inftead  of  ex« 
haufting  the  land,  it  improves  it  like  artificial  graifes  *  ;  which  feems  to  agree  with  my 
intelligence;  yet  the  culture  faais  been  highly  condemned  by  others.  Mr.  Jtfferfon 
obferves  thus  upon  it :  *^  it  requires  an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat,  and  ftill  more 
indifpenfably  an  uncommon  fertility  of  foil :  it  is  a  culture  produ&ive  of  infinite 
wretchednefs:  thofe  employed  in  it  are  in  a  continued  ftate  of  exertion,  beyond  the 
powers  of  nature  to  fupport :  little  food  of  any  kind  is  raifed  by  them  ;  fo  that  the  men 
and  animals,  on  thefe  farms,  are  badly  fed,  and  the  earth  is  rapidly  impoverifhed. 
The  cultivation  of  wheat  is  the  reverfe  in  every  circumftance :  befides  cloathing  |he 
earth  with  herbage  and  preferving  its  fertility,  it  feeds  the  labourers  plentifully  ;  re- 
quires from  them  oply  a  moderate  toil,  except  in  the  feafoi^  of  harveft  ;  raifes  great 
numbers  of  animals  for  food  and  fervice,  and  diffufes  plenty  and  happinefs  among  the 
whole.  We  find  it  eafier  to  make  an  hundred  bufhels  of  wheat  than  a  thoufand 
weight  of  tobacco,  and  they  are  worth  more  when  made  f."  This  authority  is  re- 
fpedtable ;  but  there  are  circumftances  in  the  paflkge  which  almoft  remove  the  depen- 
dence we  are  inclined  to  have  on  the  author's  judgment.  The  culture  of  wheat  pre- 
ferving the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  raifing  great  numbers  of  animals !  What  can  be 
meant  by  this  ?  As  to  the  exhaufting  quality  of  wheat,  which  is  fufficient  to  reduce  a 
foil  almoft  to  a  caput  mortuum^  it  is  too  well  known,  and  too  completely  decided  to 
allow  any  quefiion  at  this  time  of  day  ;  and  how  wheat  is  made  to  raife  animals  we 
muft  go  to  America  to  learn,  for  juft  the  contrary  is  found  here ;  the  farms  that  raife 
moft  wheat  have  feweft  animals ;  and  in  France,  buft)andry  is  at  almoft  its  loweft  pitch 
for  want  of  animals,  and  becaufe  wheat  and  rye  are  cultivated,  as  it  were,  to  the  exclu* 

*  Di  PJdmmftrathm  Provineiak  par  M.  U  7V«4V.     Tom.  u  p.  267. 
t  Notu  w  tU  SfaU  9f  Virginia,  p.  278^ 
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iion  of  other  crops.  Tobacco  cannot  demand  an  uncommon  degree  of  heat»  becauTe 
it  has  been  cultivated  on  a  thoufand  acres  of  land  fucce£sfully  in  Scotland :  and  as  to 
the  demanding  of  too  great  exertions,  the  free  hands  of  Europe  voluntarily  addict 
themfelves  to  the  culture ;  \(^hich  has  nothing  in  it  fo  laborious  as  reaping. wheat.  I 
take  the  American  cafe  to  be  this ;  ill  hufbandry,  not  tpbacco,  exhaufted  the  land  ; 
they  are  now  adopting  wheat ;  and,  if  wfe  may  judge  from  the  notions  of  the  preceding 
quotation,  that  culture  will,  in  a  few  years,  give  the  finiihing  ftroke  to  their  lands ;  for 
thofe  who  think  that  wheat  does  not  exhauft,  will  be  free  in  often  fowing  it^  and  they 
will  not  be  long  in  finding  out  what  the  refult  will  prove, 

Monf.  Bolz,  in  Swifferland,  fays,  that  they  are  difgufted  with  the  culture  of  tobacco, 
becaufe  it  exhaufts  their  lands }  half  an  arpent  gave  five  to  fix  quintals  of  *  leaves* 
Eftimated  grofsly,  this  may  be  called  a  thoufand  weight  per  acre,  which  Mr.  Jefferfon 
compares  with  one  hundred  bufhels  of  wheat ;  a  quantity  that  would  demand  in  £ng« 
land,  four  acres  of  land  to  yield ;  and,  as  American  crops  do  not  yield  in  that  propor- 
tion, it  is  one  acre  of  tobacco  being  as  expenfive  as  five  or  fix  of  wheat,  which  furpaflfes 
comprehenfion. 

The  Strafbourg  produce  of  nine  quintals,  in  thenotes  above,  equal  a  5  cwt.  pfir  Eng- 
lifl'i  acre.     The  Scheleftat  produce  of  feven  quintals  is  about  12  cwt.  per  acre. 

Dr.  Mitchel.  many  years  before  Mr.  Jefferfon,  gave  the  fame  account  of  the  exhauft- 
ing  quality  of  tobacco  f. 

The  cultivation  is  at  prefent  fpreading  rapidly  into  countries  that  promife  to  be  able 
to  fupply  the  world.  In  1765,  it  was  begun  to  be  cultivated  in  Mexico,  and  produced, 
in  1778,  to  the  value  of  8oo,qooI.  and  in  1784,  i j 200,000]..  t 

# 

Tumipr. 

GuTBNNE. — An/pan  to  Bayome. — Raves  zre,  in  thefe  wafte  trafts  at  the  roots  of  the 
Pyrennees,  much  cultivated;  they  manure  for  them  by  burning  ftraw»  as  defcribed 
under  the  article  manure j  weed,  and^  as  they  told  me,,  hoe  them;  and  have  fome  as 
large  as  a  man's  head.  They  are  applied  entirely  to  fattening  oxen.  Maize  is  fown 
after  them.  The  people  here  knew  of  the  orders  given  by  the  King,  for  cultivating 
this  p^^nt,  bot  I  coulApot  find  they  had  had  any  effed.  The  praftice  obtamed  here  be- 
fore the  two  laft  fevere  years,  which  were  the  occafion  of  their  increafing  it,  much  more 
than  any  orders  could  do. 

VLAHTyEVLS.— Valenciennes  to  OrcBtes^r^Mznj  fields  of  this  root,  but  quite  thick, 
though  it  was  (aid  they  have  been  hoed ;  thefe  are  all  after-crops,  fown  after  com.    . 

NoRMANDiB. — Caen^ — In  going  to  Bayeaux,  many,  both  flourifliing  and  clean,, 
though  too  thick ;  but  on  inquiry,  found  them  all  for  the  market,  and  none  for  cattle, 
or  fheep.  I  thought  the  colour  of  the  leaf  differed  from  our  own,  and  gpt  off*  my  horfe 
more  than  once  to  examine  them.  They  are  the  raves  of  thfe  fouth  of  France  j  the 
roots,  which  ought  to  have  been  of  a  good  fize,  were  carrot-ftiaped  and  fmall., 

Bretaone. — Belle- J/Ie  to  Morlaix.-Hereh  an  odd.  culture  of  raves  amongft  buck- 
wheat ;  fown  at  the  fame  time,  and  given  to  cows  and  oxen,  but  the  quantity  is  very 
inconfiderable. 

Morlaix.— Get  their  beft  turnips  after  flax,  fometimes  to  a  very  good  fiize  ;  but,  for 
want  of  fufficient  thinning  the  crops,  in  general,  v^ry  fmall  roots  mull  be  produced  ;; 

*  Mem,  dt  la  S^clete  Ouonomrqw  dt  Seme*     *7^3»     Tom.  \.  p.  87. 

t  Prefent  State  of  Biitain  and  North  America^  8vo.  1767*  p*  149>  I5I* 

X  BourgoaniKU  Travels  in  Spain^  vol.  i.  p.  368* 
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yet  the  leaves  large,  healthy,  and  vigorous.  They  few  them  alfo  among  buckwheat'; 
but  the  produd  is  trifling,  and  the  ufe  but  momentary,  as  they  plough  the  land  for 
'iwheat. 

Anjou. — Migniame.—li  one  were  to  attend  only  to  converfation,  without  going  into 
the  fields,  a  ftranger  would  be  perfuaded  that  the  culture  of  turnips  flourifhed  here; 
they  aftually  give  fome,  and  cabbages  too,  to  their  cows,  for  every  man  has  a  fcrap: 
but  fown  quite  thick,  and  the  largeft  Ifaw  not  bigger  than  a  goofe  egg;  in  general,  not 
a  ^fourth  of  that  fize ;  and  the  largeft  piece  I  faw  was  half  an  Englifli  acre.  They  have, 
in  like  manner,  patches  of  a  fort  of  kale,  which  is  the  chou  de  Poitou  ;  this  is  inftead  of 
the  chou  (TAnjou^  of  which  the  Marquis  de  Turbilly  fpeaks  fo  much :  and  which  is  quite 
negleded  in  this  country  now,  in  favour  of  this  Poitou  cabbage,  that  is  found  to  pro- 
duce many  more  leaves.  To  me  ?it  however  appears  inferior  ^o  the  chou  de  Vache  of 
Flanders. 

To  La  Flecbe.'^A  fcattering  of  miferable  raves  all  the  way, 

Alsacb. — Schelejlat  to  Colmar. — rSome  fcattered  pieces^  but  in  very  bad  order ;  and 
none  hoed,  which  they  ought  to  have  been  three  weeks  before  I  faw  them. 

..AuvERONE.—sJJ^/r^.— Raves  are  cultivated  for  cattle,  1>ut  on  fo  fmall  a  fcale,  that 
they  fcarcely  deferve  mention.  They  fow  them  alfo  among  buckwheat,  which  is 
drawn  by  hand^  when  in  bloffbmjforforagCy  and  the  raves  left.  No  hoeing,  but  fome  are 
weeded.  * 

J?r/o«ft/<?.~Many  raves,  and  cultivated  for  cattle:  common  to  two  pounds  weight. 
.  ^t.  George's  to  Vilkneuve.—'Mzny  raves,  but  miferably  poor  things,  and  all  weeds. 

Perhaps  the  culture  of  turnips,  as  pradifed  in  England,  is,  of  all  others,  the  greatefl: 
defideratum  in  the  tillage  of  France.  To  introduce  it,  is  eflential  to  their  hulbandry  ; 
"which  will  never  flourifh  to  any  refpedable  extent,  and  upon  a  footing  of  improvement, 
till  this  material  objefit  be  eflfefted.  The  fteps  hitherto  taken  by  government,  the  chief 
of  which  is  diftributing  the  feed,  I  havereafon  to  believe  failed  entirely.  1  fent  to  France^ 
at  the  requeft  of  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  above  an  hundred  pounds  worth  of  the  feed  4 
enough  for  a  fmall  province.  When  I  was  at  Paris,  and  in  the  right  feafon,  I  begged 
to  be  (hewn  Tome  effeds  of  that  import,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  I  was  carried  to  various 
fields,  fown  thick,  and  abfolutely  neglefted ;  too  contemptible  to  demand  a  moment's 
attention.  Not  one  acre  of  good  turnips  was  produced  by  all  thaf  feed.  It  is  with  tur- 
l[iips,  as  in  many  other  articles  ;  a  great  and  wdl  cultivated  Englifli  farm,  of  feven  hun- 
dred'or  eight  hundred  acres,  fliould  be  eftabliflied  on  an  indifferent  foil ;  and  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  turnips  cultivated  upon  it,  and  eaten  on  the  land  by  flieep,  fliould  every  year 
be  exhibited  :  and  a  fucceffion  of  perfons  educated  on  fuch  a  farm,  difperfed  over  the 
kingdom,  would  do  more  to  introduce  the  culture  than  all  the  meafures  yet  attempted 
by  government. 

Walnuts. 

Berry. — Verfon  to  Vatan.^^TAdny  of  thefe  tr^es  fpread  over  the  country  which  jield 
a  regular  revenue  by  oil. 

QuERCY.'—S^2/i//^^.— -Walnut-oil  cake  the  fineft  food  of  all  for  fattening  oxen.  They 
^xport  pretty  largely  of  this  oil,  the  trees  being  every  where. 

Angoumois. — Rignac. — ^Walnuts  fpread  over  almoft  every  field. 

Rtiffec. — A  common  tree  yields  a  boiiTeau  of  nuts  ;  fold  at  3  livres  or  4  livres ;  but 
a  good  tree  three  boifl*eau.     All  for  oil,  which  the  people  eat  in  foups,.&c. 

Poitou.— Many  through  all  parts  of  the  province^  which  1  pafled  in  crofling  it.  Oil 
univerfally  made  iirom  them.    This  year.  ( 1787)  .all  were  fo irozen^  that  the  prop  wiU 
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be  very  fmall;  fotnetlmes  get  fixteen  boifleau  a  tree,  even  to  twenty  boifleau;  the  boif- 
feau  fells  generally  at  7.of.  There  is,  on  an  average,  one  tree  to  an  acre.  One  tree 
gives  five  or  fix  meafures  of  nuts,  and  each  meafure  makes  fomething  more  than  a  pint 
of  oil,  which  fells  at  iJi/;  or  2c/; 

Anjou.— Acrofs  this  whole  province  they  are  found  every  where,  but  none  through 
Bretagne. 

Alsace, — Ifenheim.*^GYe2i  numbers  fpread  all  over  the  country ;  for  oil, 

BouRBONNois.— Mp«//>ij. — Somc  eftates  have  a  good  many  fcattered  trees ;  the  oil 
fells  at  1 2/1  the  pound. 

AuvERONE. — Clermont. — Many  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  a  prime  tree  will,  in  % 
good  year,  give  twenty  pounds  and  even  thirty  pounds  of  oil,  one  of  ten  years  fix 
pounds ;  common  price  6f.  per  pound. 

Lempde.—Uere  they  finifh  j  as  we  advance  from  this  village,  no  more  are  met  with. 

Various  Plants. 

QuERCY.— JSr/'y^j.— Figs  we  met  with  here  for  the  firft  time;  they  are  fcattered  over 
the  vineyards,  and  wrapped  up  in  mats,  to  preferve  them  from  the  frofts. 
'  Creijfenfac. — Gieyfe  much  cultivated  here;  it  is  the  lathyrus  fetifoUus.     AXio  jarajh^ 
the  vicia  latharMes.    They  fow  them  both  in  September  and  the  fpring,  which  are 
generally  ufed,  mown  green,  for  foiling. 

Souillac.^^They  have  no  meadows  in  many  diftrids  of  this  country,  but  fupply  the 
want  by  the  above-mentioned  plants,  which  are  always  uf^d  green*  They  do  not  anfwer 
equally  in  hay,  as  it  is  faid  that  the  leaf  falls  off  in  drying. 

Cahors* — ^Near  this  place  meet  with  four  new  articles  of  cultivation  j  one  a  viciafa^ 
tiva  varietas  /  another  the  cicer  arietinum;  the  third  the  ervum  lens;  and  the  fourth  the 
lupintu  albtis. 

Caujfade. — Here  the  trifoUum  rubens  is  cultivated,  and  continues  through  all  the  Py- 
rennees.  On  all  thefe  articles  I  muil  however  obferve,  that  they  do  not  feem  to  equal^ 
for  foiling,  the  common  winter-vetch,  which  we  cultivate  fo  much  in  England ;  nor  lu« 
cem,  fo  fuccefsfuUy  fown  in  France. 

GuiENNE. — Triticum  Repens.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  I  met  women  loaded 
with  the  roots  of  this  plant,  going  to  fell  it  at  market ;  and  they  informed  me  it  was 
bought  to  feed  horfes  with.  It  is  applied  to  the  fame  ufe  at  Naples.  It  grows  with 
great  luxuriance  at  Caygan  Solo,  in  latitude  7  *  ;  and  being  the  great  plague  of  Eng- 
fiih  hufbandry,  may  be  called  a  univerfal  grower.  It  feems,  from  a  late  account  f,  as  if 
they  cultivated  it  in  the  ifland  of  Nantucket,  in  America. 

IsLB  OF  France. — Dugny.—MovS.  Drettc  de  Paleuel  gave  me  fome  notes  of  ex* 
periments  he  had  made  on  various  plants,  in  drying  them  for  hay: 

The  epilobium  angujiifolium  makes  hay  that  is  readily  eaten  by  fheep,'and  lofeshalf  in 
^drying.  They  are  very  fond  of  the  hay  of  the  j^irea  ulmaria^  the  litbum/alicaria^  tba* 
iiifrum  vulgaris ^pucedanumjilaus^  and  centaurea  jacea  ;  all  thefe  lofe  half,  when  made  into 
hay ;  the  altluea  officinalis  two-thirds.  Monf.  Crette  is  of  opinion,  from  his  trials,  that 
thefe  plants  may  be  very  ufeful  in  cultivation,  for  hay.  He  found,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  an  arpent  of  wet  meadow  gave  thirteen  thoufand  two  hundred  pounds  of  green 
herbage,  which  loft  two- thirds  in  drying.  An  arpent  of  winter-vetches  feventeen  thou* 
fand  eight  hundred  pounds  green. 

♦  Forcft*8  Voyage  to  New  Guinea,  p.  16. 

f  6t.  John'4  Letters  of  an  American  Farmer,  8vo.  1782,  p.  207. 
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The  common  fun-flower  he  has  alfo  cultivated ;  he  plants  it  in  rows,  at  two  feet  afun- 
der,  and  one  foot  from  plant  to  plant ;  an  arpent  containing  fixteen  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred plants;  the  leaves  he  gives  to  cows,  the  flowers  may  be  ufed  for  dying;  of  the 
ftems  he  makes  vine  props,  or  for  French  beans,  and  afterwards  burns  them ;  and  of 
the  feed  he  makes  oil,  which  leaves  a  cake  good  for  fattening:  cattle.  Six  perch  of  land, 
eadi  of  eighteen  feet  fquare,  has  given  him  twenty-two  boifleau  of  feed,  the  boifftau  /.j. 
of  the  feptier,  that  contains  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  wheat ;  but  the  crop  ex* 
bauds  the  land  exceedingly,  and  fmall  birds  devour  the  feed  greedily. 

The  fame  gentleman  compared  cabbages  and  potatoes,  in  alternate  rows :  an  arpent 
gave  (half  the  ground)  fixty-two  feptiers  of  potatt)es,  which  weighed  fourteen  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  pounds;  the  cabbages  on  the  fame  land,  in  number  five  thou- 
fand four  hundred,  weighed  twenty-five  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds. 

Damrnartin. — Summer-vetches  cultivated  here,  they  are  mown  for  hay,  and  vield 
eight  hundred  to  one  thoufand  bottcs  per  arpent j  one  thoufand  one  hundred  have  beea 
known. 

Artois. — La  Recoujfe. — Winter-vetches  are  found  on  every  farm,  on  the  good  land 
from  Calais  to  St.  Omer  :  oats  are  mixed,  to  keep  them  up ;  and  every  one  foils  his 
horfes  in  the  ftable. 

Afs. — Some  hops  here. 

Anjou.  —  In  the  way  from  Angers  to  La  Fleche,  the  number  of  citroules  is  very  great,, 
even  to  acres,  and  the  crop  extremely  abundant ;  the  metayers  feed  their  hogs  with, 
them. 

AuvERGNE. — Brioude. — Jaroufle  every  where  fown,  the  end  of  Auguft  or  beginning 
©r  September,  for  hay. 

Dauphine. — Lor/d?/.— The  meliloius  ftbyrica^  from  Monf.  Tl^ouln,  at  the  King's  gar* 
den  at  Paris,  makes,  in  the  garden  of  Monf.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  a  mod:  fuperb  figure  f 
nobody  can  view  its  prodigious  luxuriance  without  commending  the  thought  of  cultivat- 
ing Jt  for  cattle.  The  coronilla  varia,  a  common  plant  here,  and  of  fuch  luxuriance,  that 
it  is  hardly  to  be  deftroyed.     The  hedyfarum  coronarium  does  well  here. 

Provence. — Cuges. — Capers  are  here  met  with  for  the  firft  time,  in  going  from. 
Marfeilles  to  Italy.  It  is  a  low  bufli,  planted  in  fquares  of  about  five  or  fix  feeL  This 
year  they  yield  nothing,  becaufe  damaged  by  the  froft ;  but,  in  common,  more  profit- 
able than  vines ;  they  mentioned  one  pound  per  tree,  at  30/! 

Toulon. — Capers  are  not  fo  profitable  as  vines.  The  buflies  here  are  planted  at  6\  or 
feven  feet  fquare  ;  and  a  good  one  will  give  j  \  or  two  pounds  of  capers ;  but  the  price 
varies  prodrgioufly,  from  30  livres  or  40  livres,  to  120  livres  the  quintal;  average -30 
livres,  or  from  6/1  to  lof,  the  pound. 

Hieres  *.  — Capers  are  here  planted  in  fquares,  at  fix,  feven,  and  eight  feet  \.  each  good 
bulhel  yields  two  pounds  from  6/1  to  24/I  the  pound  ;  but  in  a  grofs  eflimate  of  a  whole- 
.  crop,  are  not  fuppoftd  to  pay  more  than  6/.  to  i  of.  perbufhel. 

Grajfe. — Here  is  one  of  the  mofl  fingular  cultures  to  be  met  with,  that  of  plants  for 
making  perfumes ;  whole  acres  of  rofos,  tuberofes,  5cc.  for  their  flowers,,  and  a  ftreet 
full  of  fliops  for  felling  them  :  they  make  the  f?mous  otter  of  rofes,  as  good  and  as  clear 
as  from  Bengal ;  and  it  is  faid  now  to  fupply  all  Europe. 

Lyonnois.— The  fromental  of  the  French  (avcna  elatior)  is  cultivated  in  tliis  part  of 
France,  and  in  fome  diftrifts  of  Franche  Compte.     The  feed  is  commonly  fold  by  the 

•  The  nalur5»l  hlftorian  of  Pro7cnce  mentions  a  fmviculir  profit  by  thn  plnnt,  at  Hieres,  of  two  hundred 
Cannes  fquare  i^i^ing  200  livres  n^t,  while  the  fame  brc.uJtb,  in  common  hufbimJry,  only  18  livrc  .  Mem* 
fourfervir  aPHyi.  Nat,  de  la  Prrccrce,  par  M.  Bernard,     bvo.  tom.  i.  p.  329, 
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feedfmen,  at  Lyons,  of  whom  I  bought  fome  to  cultivate  in  England.  The  firft  perfon 
who  mentioned  it  publickly  was,  I  believe,  Monf.  Miroudot,  who  wrote  an  effay  upon 
it,  in  which  he  fell  into  an  error,  copied  by  many  of  his  countrymen  *,  namely,  that  of 
calling  it  the  ray-grals  of  the  Englifli.  The  great  botanift,  Haller,  was  miftaken  in 
fuppofing  it  the  avena  Jlavefcens  f.  King  Staniflaus  made  fome  experiments  on  it  in 
Loraine.  In  Bretagne  J  it  has  been  found  to  yield  ten  times  the  produce  of  common 
meadows.  That  it  is  very  produdive  cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  is  a  very  coarfe  grafs  : 
however,  it  merits  experiments,  and  ought  to  be  tried  upon  a  large  fcale,  as  the  qualities 
of  plants  cannot  be  afcertained  upon  a  fmall  one. 

Citroules,  in  this  province  and  the  neighbouring  ones,  are  cultivated  largely,  ami 
rarely  fail.  They  may  be  preferved  until  the  beginning  of  January :  oxen,  cows,  and 
hogs  eat  them  freely ;  for  lean  cattle  they  are  given  raw,  but  commonly  boiled  for  fat- 
tening :  from  ten  pounds  to  twenty  pounds  a  day,  given  to  cows,  foon  (hews  the  efFeft 
•  in  the  quality  of  milk.  For  fattening  an  ox,  in  Breffe  §,  with  them,  they  mix  the  cit- 
roule  with  bran  or  pollard,  or  flower  of  buckwheat,'  and  boil  them  together,  and  give 
thirty -five  pounds  to  forty  pounds  to  each  bead  .per  diem.  In  fome  places  they  apply 
them  to  feeding  carp.  The  poor  people  eat  them  in  foup,  in  mofl:  parts  of  the  kingdom,  - 
but  not  in  great  quantities* 

Chap.  XXYl.—Ofthe  Wajle  Lands  ofFrarice   - 

SoLOGNE, — ^THERE  is,  in.  this  province,  fuch  a  large  mixture  of  wafte,  even  in  the 
mofl  cultivated  parts,  and  cultivation  itfelf  is  carried  on  upon  fuch  barbarous  principles, 
that  there  will  not  be  much  impropriety  in  confidfering  the  whole  as  wafte ;  to  every 
fpot  of  culture  called  a  farm,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  rough  (Keep -walk  and  wood 
(eaten  down  and  deftroyed)  is  annexed ;  fo  that  any  good  farmer,  who  got  pofleflion 
of  one  thoufand  or  one  thoufand  five  hundred  acres,  would  conclude  the  whole  as  wafte, 
and  treat  it  accordingly:  by  much  the  moft  unprodudlive  and  pooreil  part  of  fuch  a 
trad  would,  in  every  cafe,  be  the  lands  at  prefent  under  the  plough.  I  may,  in  con- 
firmation of  this  general  idea,  add,  that  there  are  many  abfolute  waftes  in  France,  that 
yield  as  good,  and  even  a  better  produce  than  all  Sologne,  acre  for  acre.  1  know  no 
region  better  adapted  for  a  man^s  making  a  fortune  by  agriculture,  than  this  9  nothing 
is  wanted  but  capital,  for  moft  of  the  province  is  already  inclofed. 

BEKKY.—Chateauroux,  —  'Le2Ly\ng  this  place  for  the  fouth,  enter  vaft  heaths  of  ling 
tmd  furz,  but  much  mixed  with  trefoils  and  grafles.  Some  fmall  parts  of  thefe  heaths 
are  broken  up,  and  fo  ill  ploughed,  that  the  broom  and  furz  are  in  full  growth.  After 
this  another  heath,  of  feveral  miles  extent,  where  the  landlords  will  not  give  leave  either 
to  build  or  break  up,  referving  the  whole  for  Iheep,  and  yet  not  ftocked  j  for  the  peo- 
ple affert,  that  they  could  keep  twice  the  number,  if  they  had  them. 

Limousin. — To  Limoges, ^^^rhe  mountainous  heaths  and  uncultivated  lands  are 
commons,  and  therefore  every  metayer  fends  liis  flieep  in  the  common  flock  of  the 
village. 

BiGORE. — Bagneres  de  Luchon — ^The  wafte  traSs  of  the  Pyrennees,  by  which  are  to 
be  underftood,  lands  fubjeft  to  common  pafturage,  are  fo  much  fubjed  to  the  will  of 
the  communities,  that  thefe  fell  them  at  pleafure.     Formerly  the  inhabitants  appropri- 

^     •  BomarreDia,  d'Hifi.  Kat.  tcm.  li.  p.  S^S  \  ▼•  P-  225. 
f  ]\]cm-  de  la  Snc,  de  Berne.      1770.  p.  1 6. 

X  Corps  ePOh/erv.  de  la  Soe.  de  Bretogne,     1759,  1760.  p.  44,  4  J. 
§  Obferv,  el  Exp.  par  FenM,  p.  86. 
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ated  to  their  own  ufe,  by  inclofure  and  cultivation,  what  portions  they  pleafed;  but  this 
obtains  no  longer ;  at  prefent  the  communities  fell  thefe  waftes,  and  fixing  a  price  on 
them,  nearly  to  their  value,  new  improvements  are  not  fo  common  as  heretofore. 

Languedoc. — Narbonne  to  Nifmes. — This  vale,  which  is  by  far  the  richeft  of  Lan- 
guedoc  in  produftions,  is  of  no  confiderable  breadth,  yet  the  quantity  of  wafte  neglefted 
land  in  it  is  very  great. 

Monrejau  to  Lann  Mat/on. — ^Vaft  waftes,  covered  with  fern ;  the  foil  good  j  and  land 
projefting  into  it  cultivated  to  advantage. 

Bagneres  de  Blgorrc— 'Thole  immenfe  fem-waftes  continue  for  many  miles,  with  many 
new  improvements  in  them.  They  belong  to  the  communities  of  the  villages,  which 
fell  portions  of  them  to  any  perfons  willing  to  buy.  The  price  moft  common  has  been 
ao  livres  the  journal,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Cannes  fquare,  the  canne  eight 
pans,  the  pan  eight  inches  and  four  lines,  four  journals  making  an  arpent.  The  method 
of  improving  has  been,  firft  to  burn  all  the  fern  and  rubbifli,  then  to  mattock  it  and  fow 
rye,  which  is  pretty  good ;  then  oats  for  fix,  feven,  or  eight  years,  according  to  circum* 
fiances ;  after  that  they  fummer-fallow  and  take  wheat  Some  they  leave  to  grafs  and 
weeds,  after  thofe  eight  crops  of  oats ;  a  detail  of  the  hufbandry  of  barbarians !  They 
have  all  a  right  of  commonage  on  the  waftes,  as  long  as  thefe  continiie  uninclofed;  con- 
fequently  can  keep  cattle,  and  efpecially  fheep,  to  any  amount  in  fummer;  yet,  in  their 
ificlofed  improvements,  they  give  not  a  thought  to  raife  winter  food !  Such  ftupidity  is 
deteftable.  The  parifh  of  Cavare  has  104,000  arpeTits  of  thefe  waftes,  without  one 
metayer ;  all  are  peafant  proprietors,  who  buy  morfels  as  it  fuits  them.  The  improve- 
ments are  exempted  from  tithes  for  ten  years,  but  not  at  all  from  King's  taxes,  which 
is  fhamefuU 

Bearn.— P^it^  to  Moneins.^-Y^a  waftes  of  rich  foil,  covered  with  an  immenfe  produfl: 
of  fern,  to  the  amount  of  five  or  fix  waggon  loads  an  acre. 

St.  Palais  to  An/pan. — Vaft  waftes,  belonging  to  the  communities  of  the  parifhes,^ 
that  fell  them  to  whoever  will  buy:  a  common  price  120  livres  per  arpent  j  but  after 
they  are  brought  into  culture,  they  fell  for  at  leaft  300  livres.  The  advantages  of  this 
fyftem,  which  extends  through  the  whole  region  of  the  Pyrennees,  is  prodigious :  it 
excludes  the  rights  of  commonage,  becaufe  all  is  enclofed  as  h&.  as  bought ;  and  en* 
ables  every  induftrious  man,  that  has  faved  a  little  money,  to  become  a  land  proprietor,, 
which  is  the  greateft  encouragement  to  an  adive  induftry  the  world  can  produce ;  it 
has,  however,  one  evil,  that  of  too  great  a  population. 

Bayonne  to  St.  Vincent s.^An  this  line  I  came  firft  to  the  landes  of  Bourdeaux,,  becaufe 
they  extend  from  the  gates  of  Bayonne  to  thofe  of  Bourdeaux,  and  of  which  I  had  read 
fo  much,  that  I  was  curious  to  view  and  examine  them ;  they  are  faid  to  contain 
1,100,000  arpents  *.  They  are  covered  with  pines,  cork-trees  (only  half  the  value  of 
pines),  broom,  whins,  ling,  and  furz ;  the  foil  fand,  hut  the  growth  of  trees  (hews  a 
moift  bottom.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  mixed  with  the  wafte  this  firft  ftage. 
There  is  much  land  alfo  under  water,  a  fort  of  fandy  fen.  Pafs  a  great  fpace,  with- 
out trees,  covered  with  dwarf  furz,  ling,  and  fern.  Others  before  Dax;  one  of 
them  of  five  or  fix  miles  long,  by  two  or  three  broad  :  much  rough  grafs  and  ling  on 
it :  but  none  of  thefe  trafts  appear  half  ftocked. 

Dax  to  Tar/^.— This  diftrift  is  a  deep  white  fand,  the  whole  of  which  has  evidently 
been  lande^  but  part  of  it  inclofed  and  improved ;  much  is,  however,  yet  rough. — Sin* 
gular  fcene  of  a  blowing  fand,  white  as  fnow,  yet  oaks  growing  in  it  two  feet  diameter ; 
but  a  broken  ground  difcovers  a  bed  of  white  adhefive  earth,  like  marl,  which  explains 
ifae  voaderv 

f  Dc  k  Nceejiti  J^ouvptr  torn  let  gros  OuvricHf  p.  8» 
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Learn  at  Tartas,  that  thefe  immenfe  waftes^  the  landes^  without  pines  or  wood»  are  to 
be  purchafed,  at  all  times  very  cheap  indeed,  of  the  King,  the  great  lords,  and  of  the 
communities  of  many  parifhes,  even  fo  low  as  3  livres  per  arpent,  with  an  exemption 
from  tithes,  and  from  taxes  for  twenty  years.  But  every  one  here  reckons  them  fo  bad,, 
that  all  the  money  fpent  would  be  fure  to  be  lofl ;  yet  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  bed 
of  marl  or  clay  under  all  the  country^  This  opinion  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  attempts 
of  Monf  Rolber,  of  Bourdeaux,  having  made  a  trial  of  cultivating  them,  and  fucceeded 
very  ilL  I  guefled  how  fuch  improvements  had  been  attempted,  and  told  my  informants 
what  I  fuppofed  had  been  done  i  and  my  guefs  proved  exadly  right :  corn — corn— ^ 
com — com;  and  then  the  land  pronounced  good  for  nothing.  It  does  not  fignify  telU 
iiig  fuch  people,  that  the  great  objefts  in  all  improvements  of  waftes,  are  cattle,  and  fceep, 
and  grafs,  afttr  which  corn  Will  be  fure.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  comprehended  from 
one  end  of  France  to  the  other. 

As  I  fhall  here  take  my  leave  of  thefe  landesj  I  may  obferve,  that  fo  far  as  they  are 
covered  with  pines,  they  are  not  to  be  efteemed  waftes ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  occupied 
with  a  very  profitable  culture,  that  does  not  yield  lefs  than  from  158^  to  258.  an  acre  an- 
nual revenue.  Of  the  very  extenfive  trafts  not  fo  employed,  and  which  are  to  be  pur- 
chafed  at  fo  cheap  a  rate,  they  are  among  the  mod  improveable  diftrids  in  the  king* 
dom,  and  might  be  made,  at  a  very  fmail  expence,  capable  of  fupporting  immenfe  flocks* 
of  fheep. 

Cavignac  to  Pisrre  Brune. — Many  fandy  waftes,  with  white  marie  under  the 
whole. 

To  Cberfac. --Gre2it  waftes,  of  many  miles  extent,  covered  with  fern,  ling,,  and  fhrub- 
by  oak ;  all  greatly  improveable. 

To  Mmtlieu — Ditto.  Many  of  thefe  waftes  belonged  to  the  Prince  of  Soubife,  who 
would  not  fell  but  only  let  them;  the  confequence  has  been,  that  no  improvements  have 
been  wrought. 

La  Graule*— The  waftes  in  this  country  are  fold  at  10  livres  the  journal^  and  lefs;^ 
fome  better  at  30  livres.  The  journal  here  is  to  the  Englifli  acre  asten  to  thirty-eight  ? 
it  confiftsof  ten  carraux,  each  eighteen  feet  fquare*^ 

NoRMANDiE. — Valogne  to  Cherbourg. — Monf.  Doumere,  of  P^ris,  having  bought  of 
Monfieur,  the  King's  brother,  three  thoufand  arpents,  part  of  fourteen  thoufand  fold  at 
the  fame  .time,  being  parcel  of  an  ancient  but  much  neglected  foreft,  has  made  an  irn* 
provement  here,  which  fo  far  defefves  -attention,  as  it  fliews  the  principles  on  which 
the  French  improvers  proceed.  He  has  brought  into  culture  feven  hundred  verges, 
which  form  his  prefent  farm,  around  a  houfe  for  himfelf,  and  another  for  hh  bailiflP,  aU 
built,  as  well  as  many  other  edifices,  in  much  too  ekpenfive  a  manner;  for  thefe  eredions^ 
alone  coft  3500  louis  d'or.  Such  unnecefiary  expenditures  in  building  is  generally  fure 
to  cripple  the  progrefs  in  much  more  neceflary  matters.  The  firft  buflnefs  in  the  im- 
provement, was  to  grub  up  the  wood ;  then  to  pare  and  burn ;  and  manure  with  lime, 
burnt  with  the  furz,  fem,  and  heath  of  the  land ;  the  ftone  was  brought  from  Valogne:: 
as  foon  as  it  was  cleared,  it  was  fallowed  the  firft  year  for  wheat.  Such  infatuation  is 
hardly  credible !  A  man,  in  commencing  his  operations  in  the  midft  of  three  thoufand 
acres  of  rough  ground,  and  an  immenfe  pafturage  for  cattle  and  fheep,  begins  with 
wheat ;  the  fame  follies  prevail  every  where :  we  have  feen  juft  the  fame  courfe  purfued 
in  England,  and  prefcribed  by  writers.  Such  people  think  cattle  and  fheep  o£  no  im- 
portance at  the  beginning  of  thefe  improvements.  This  wheat,  limed  at  the  i^ate  per 
arpent,  of  feven  or  eight  tonneaux,  of  twenty-five  boifleau,  each  eighteen  pots  of  two 
pints;  four  boifleau  of  feed  fown,  and  the  crop  forty  boifleau#    After  this  wheat  fown, 
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iiYp  boifleau  of  oats,  the,  crop  forty.  Then'barley,  feed  four  boifleau,  pfoduce  twenty 
'to  fweniy-Sve  boiiVeau,  With  this-  barley  clover  fown  ;  mown  the.firft  year  twice,  and 
.paflMreii  th'*  ^ecoiui .;  being  then  ploughed  for  ^vheat,  which  is  inferior  to  the  original 
cropi5 ;  ih  *n  oats  and  fallow  again.  From  all  thefe  crops  it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that 
iFrcnch  farmers  elteem  corn,  and  not  cattle,  the  proper  fupport  of  a  new  improvement, 
'The  foil  which  has  been  thus  reclaimed  is  on  a  (tone  quarry  in  general;  a  friable  fandy 
loanv,  covered  with  a  ftrong  fpontaneous  growth* (where  not  forelt)  of  furz,  fern,  and 
in  fome  places,  heath;  mixed  with  much  grafs,  and  even  ilover  and /w/V/^/zV/b;  which, 
•if  pro;  erly  (locked  by  cattle,  well  fed  in  winter,  would  be  of  confiderable  value  in  its 
-prefent  rough  ftate. 

Though  the  methods  purfued  have  not  been  calculated  on  the  beft  principles,  yet 

/there  is  certainly  a  confiderable  degree  of  merit  in  the  undertaking.     Laft  year's  crop 

of  wheat  produced  forty  thoufand  gerbs;  and  this  year  (1787)  there  is  one  piece  of 

^oats,  of  eighty  verges,  ^hich  gives  twelve  thoufand  gerbs,  at  fifteen  bojffeau  per  hun- 

jdred ;  each  boiflfeau  forty  pounds,  and  the  price  at  prefent  4,^/.     The  prefent  ftock, 

•two  hundred  and  feven  wethers,  ten  horfes,  twenty-one  working  oxen,  ten  cows,  one 

•bull,  fix  young  cattle,  are  certainly  fine,  for  a  fpot  where,  ten  years  ago,  Monfieur 

Baillio,  .'the  bailiflF,  who  has  executed  the  whole,  and  who  feems  to  be  a  truly  excellent 

onan,  was  in  a  hovel,  with  no  other  ftock  than  a  dog.  The  whole  improved  would  now 

let  at  15  Hvres  the  verge,  2  J  to  the  arpent. 

Bretagne. —  Gombsurg  to  Hedi.—F^fs  an  immenfe  wafte  for  a  league,  but  to  the 
left  a  dead  level,  boundlefs  as  the  fca ;  high  lands  at  one  part,  feemingly  eight  or  ten 
•leagues  off.  Every  part  which  the  road  paifes  has  been  under  the  plough,  for  the 
ridges  are  as  diftind  as  if  made  but  laft  year ;  and  many  ruined  banks  of  hedges  crofe 
dt  in  various  ways.  The  ipontaneous  growth,  furz,  ling,  and  fern ;  the  foil  good,  and 
equal  to  valuable  crops,  in  a, proper  management.  The  king  has  part,  Monfieur  Cha- 
teaubriant  part,  and  other  feigneurs  alfo ;  but  every  body  I  talked  with  feys,  it  is  good 
.for  nothing.  Would  to  heaven  I  had  one  thoufand  acrgs  of  it  at  Bradfield!  I  would  foon 
.put  that  affertion  to  the  teft, 

Rennes. — ^I'he  wafte. lands,  which,  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  province,  extend  for 
inany  leagues,  ^re  almoft  every  where  to  be  bought,  in  any  quantity,  of  the  feigneurs, 
:at  10/.  the  journal,  which  is  to  the  Englilh  acre  as  47  to  38,  with  afmall  quit-rent  per 
annum. 

St.  jBr/Vff^.— Inquiring  here  into  the  period  of  the  cultivation  which  I  every  where 
.remarked  on  the  landes  of  Bretagne,  I  was  told,  that  it  v?as  no  ancient  culture^  but 
;common  for  peafants,  who  took  them  of  the .  feigneurs,  to  pare  and  burn,  with  the 
-ecoubou;  exhauft,  and  then  leave  them  to  nature;  and  this  for  forty^  iifty*  and  fixty 
years  back.     Rented  for  ever  at  2of.  to  2^/.  the  journal. 

St.  Nazaire  to  Savan<ii.-^lxnmeTiie  bog  marked  on  all  the  m^ps  of  Bretagne,  and 
^filling  the  fpace  of. many  leagues,  covered  with  vaft  growth  of  beg  myrtle,  and  coarfe 
graflVs,  three  or  four  feet  high ;  what  a  field  for  dmproveinent^  in  a  climate  that  ;gives 
Jiich  a  fpontaneous  growth! 

To  Nantes.'  •^In  the  Jandes^  which,  ftrange  to  fay,  exjend  to  within  tliree  miles  of 
iNantes,  there  was  an  improvement  attempted  fome  years  ago  ;  four /good  houfes  cf 
iloneand  (late  are  built,  and  a  few  acres  run  to  wretched  grafs,  which  have  been  tilled  . 
•but  all  favage,  and  become  almoft  as  rough  as  the.^eft;  a  few. of  the  banks  have,  been 
■planted.  'Ihis  may  be  the  improvement  I  heard  of  afterwards  at  Nantes,  <mde  .by 
iome  Engli(hmen  at  the  expence  of  a  gentleman,  and  all  the  parties  ruined.  I  in- 
fjuiied  how  the  iniprovement  had  been  efi'efted.:  .pare.and  burn  j  wJieatj  rye^  oats!!;! 
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Thus  It  IS  for  ever ;  the  fame  methods,  the  fame  failures,  the-fame  folly,  ^nd  the  fame 
madnefs.  When  will  men  be  wife  enough  to  know  that  good  grafs  muft  be  had,  if  corn 
b  the  objeft. 

Nantes. —1  have  now  travelled  round  the  vaft  province  of  Bretagne,  and  may  obferve,^ 
that  fo  large  a  proportion  of  it  is  wade,  as  to  be  difficult  to  calculate  ;  I  have  paffed 
tracts  of  land,  of  three,  four,  five,  and  even  eight  miles  in  extent,  without  any  cultiva* 
tion,  and  I  have  heard  of  much  more  confiderabl'e,  even  to  fourteen  leagues  in  length. 
I  have  marked  one  diftrift  in  the  map,  which  contains  fome  hundred  thoufand  acres. 
Three-fourths  of  the  province  are  either  waUe,  or  fo  rough  as  to  be  nearly  the  fame 
thing.     This  is  the  more  furprifing,  as  here  are  fome  of  the  firft  markets  in  France  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  commercial  towns  ;  and  every  where  the 
vicinity  of  the  fea.     Thefe  enormous  wall es,  which  are  faid  to  exceed  two  millions  of 
arpents  *,  are  found,  as  I  have  remarked,  in  my  notes  on  the  great  road,  within  four 
miles  of  fuch  a  city  as  Nantes :  vaft'  diftrifts  are  to  be  had  on  teafes,.  or  rather  property 
for  ever,  on  the  payment  of  very  IMght  fines;     The  foil  is  generally  very  improveable^ 
I  mean  convertible  to  cvltivatrdn,  at  a  very  fmall  expence,  and  with  great  facility;  con- 
trary to  the  affertion  of  every  body  in  the- province,  who  have  been  fo  ufed  to  fee  it  de- 
folate,  that  they  cannot  readily  believe  it  capable  of  a  better  huflbandry  thanbeing  burnt,., 
exhaufted,  and  feft  to  nature.     The  means  of  hnproving  thefe  waftesareabfohitely  un- 
known in  F^nce,  and  not  much  better  undelilood  in  England.     The  profit  of  the  un- 
dertaking, however,  when  properly  purfued,  upon  the  never- failing  principle  of  grafs— 
fiieep— cattle — corn  ^  inftead  of  the  common  bluni^er,  which  puts  the  cart  before  the- 
horfe  (if  I  may  ufe  a  vulgar  proverb),  will  be  found  great  and  rapid. 

Anjoit. — Turbilljf. -^Ivi  the  journal-part  of  this  work,  I  have  explained  the  motivesr 
which  carried  me  out  of  my  road,  to  view  the  waftes  of  this  vicinity,  and  particularly 
the  improvements  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Turbilly,  defcribed  at  large  in  his  Memoirefur 
ks  Defrichernem^  which  has  been  fo  often  cited  in  almoft  every  language- 
'  The  immenfe  heaths,  or  landes,  are  in  general  a  fandy  or  gravelly  loam  ;  fome  on  a- 
gravel,  others  on  a  chyey,  and  others  on  a  marley  bottom,  anci  others  again,  on  imper- 
fea  quarry  ones  :  the  Spontaneous  growth  would  predominantly  be  every  where  foreft", 
particularly  df  cak,  if  it  were  incloffed,  and  preferved  from  depredation.     At  prefent, 
it  is  wood  browfed  and  ruined,  fern,  furz,  broom,  ling,  &c.  &c.     In  the  defert  ftate  in 
which  the  whole  country  is  left  at  prefent,  the  value  is  nothing  elfe  but  what  it  yields 
to  a  few  cattle  and  fheep  ;  not  the  hundredth  part  of  what  might  be  kept,  if  any  well 
regulated  provifion  were  made  for  their  Winter  fupport.     I  paffed  ten  miles  over  thefe- 
heaths  ;  they  were,  in  fome  direftions,  boimdlefs  to  the  view,  and  my  guide  affured' 
me,  I  might  continue  travelling  upon  them  for  many  days.     When  at  Tours,  I  was  told' 
of  their  extending  much  ih  that  direftion  alfo.     The  climate  is  good;     1  here  are  many  • 
ftreams  that  pafs  through  thefe  waftes,  which  might  be  employed  in  irrigation,  but  no 
ufe  whatever  made  of  them;  there  are  marl  and  clay  under  them  for  manure,  and  there  - 
is  every  where  to  be  found  plenty  of  paflurage,  for  the  immediate  fummer  food  of  large  ♦ 
flocks. —-In  a  word^  there  arc  all  the  materials  for  making  a  confiderable  fortune— 
except  (kill  and  knowledge^ 

Such  was  the  country  in  which  the  late  Marquis  of  Turbilly  fat  down,  at  an  early  pe-r 
riod  of  life,  determining  to  improve  his  eftate  of  three  thoufand  arpents  in  thefe  deferts; 
with  all  the  neceflary  aftivity  of  difpofition;  every  energy  of  mind;  and  that  animated 
love  of  laudable  attempts,  to  give  life  and  efficacy  to  the  undertaking.     Some  meadows- 


^  DclaNcceffiiid'^ccuper  tousles  gro$.OuxrUrsy  par  Monf.  Bonccrf.     1789,  p.  8. 
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and  plantations,  ^trhtch  he  made,  fucceeded  well,  and  remain ;  but,  of  all  his  improve- 
ments of  the  heaths,  to  the  inconfiderable  amount  of  about  one  hundred  arpents,  hardly 
any  other  traces  are  now  to  be  feen,  except  from  the  more  miferable  and  worn-out  ap- 
pearance-of  the  land ;  which,  after  cropping,  was  of  courfe  left  in  a  much  worfe  con- 
dition than  if  it  had  never  been  touched.  The  fences  are  quite  deftroyed,  and  the  whole 
as  much  lande  as  before  improvement.  This  flowed  from  the  unfortunate  error,  fo 
common,  indeed  fo  univerfal,  among  the  improvers  of  wafte  lands,  and  unexccptionably 
fo  in  France— that  of  improving  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  getting  com,  Pyroh,  the 
labourer  who  worked  in  all  the  Marquis's  improvements,  informed  me,  that  he  pared 
and  burnt,  which  is  the  comn^on  praOke  of  all  the  country,  and  then  took  three  crops 
of  com  in  fucceffion ;  that  the  firit  was  very  good,  the  fecond  not  good,  and  the  third 
'good  for  nothing,  that  is,  not  above  three  time$  the  feed:  from  that  moment  there  was 
an  end  of  improvement,  it  only  crawled,  during  many  years,  to  the  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred acres,  whereas,  if  he  had  begun  on  right  principles,  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  improved  the  three  thoufand;  and  others  copying  his  modes,  the  whole  country 
might  by  this  time  have  been  under  ctiltivatioai  It  was  reckoned  a  vafl:  effort  in  him  to 
fold  two  hundred  and  fifty  flieep,  and  this  was  the  beft  engine  he  had  in  his  hands,  but 

fiving  the  fold  for  com»  it  was  loft  as  foon  aa  exei:ted..  Inftead  of  two  hundred  and 
fty  iheep,  the  Marquis  fhould  have  had  five  hundred  the  firft  year,  one  thoufand  the 
iecond,  one  thoufand  five  hundred  the  third,  and  two  thoufand  the  fourth*,  and  all  his 
paring)  burning,  manuring,  folding,  exerted  to  faif(?  turnips  (not  their  contemptible 
raves)  to  winter*feed  them  \  with  fo  much  burnings  foldmg,  and  eating  off  the  turnips^ 
the  land  would  have  been  prepared  for  grais,  and  when  cHKe  you  have  good  gsais,  good 
com  is  at  your  command.  Thus  com.  was  the  laft  id;ea  that  {hould  have  entered  his 
head :  inftead  of  which,  like  other  French  improvers,  he  ruflied.  upon  it  at  once— and 
from  that  inftant  all  was  mined. 

The  particular  advantages  of  the  fpot  are  confiderable,  if  ever  an  improver  (hould 
^fe,  with  knowledge  enough  to  purfue  the  met-hods  that  are  adapted  to  the  foil  and  fitu- 
ation.  The  hills  of  all  the  country  are  fo  gentle,  that  they  are  to  b&  tilled  with  great 
eafe,  offering  the  advantage  of  perennial  ftreams,  that  run  at  prefent  to  wafte  in  the  vales. 
There  are  rich  veins  of  white  marl,  with  ai^  qnder-ftratum,  in  many  places,  of  day. 
There  is  a  hill  of  IhelUfand,  for  improving  the  ftiffer  foils  and  the  moory  bottoms.' 
There  is  lime-ftone  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  league,  and  plenty  of  peat  to  bum  it.  The 
Marquis  of  Galway's  father  fpread  fome  of  the  (hell^fand  on  a  fmali  poor  field,  and  had 
an  immediate  luxuriance  of  crop  in  confequence*  The  prefent  cure  of  the  parifii  has 
tried  the  marl  with  equal  fuccefe.  But  both  thefe  manures,  and  indeed  any  other,  would 
be  abfolutely  loft,  if  a  fucceffion  of  com  crops  were  immediately  to  follow.  It  is  this 
Taluable  under-ftratum  of  clay  and  marl  which  gives  fuch  a  growth  to  wood.  In  paff« 
ing  from  La  Fleche  to  Turbilly,  I  was  amazed,  in  fome  fpots,  at  the  contraft4>etween  the 
apparent  poverty  of  the  furftice  foil,  and  the  oaks  fcattered. about  it;  they  are  in  general 
eaten  up  by  cattle,  yet  the  bark  is  clean  and  bright,  and  this  year's  ftioots  four  and  even 
five  feet  long.  A  common  mode,  and  indeed  the  only  one  of  attempting  improvements 
here,  is  to  permit  the  peafants  to  pare  and  burn  pieces  of  the  heath,  to  take  five  crops 
in  fuccefljon,  but  to  leave  the  ftraw  of  the  laft,  to  fence  the  piece  around,  and  to  fow 
whatever  feeds  of  wood  the  landlord  provides,  ufually  oak,  for  a  copfe,  which  in  this 
villainous  way  fucceeds  well;  but  as  fuch  copfes  are  fenced  with  a  ditch  and  bank  only, 
and  never  any  hedge  planted,  they  are  prefently  open  and  eaten. 

Maine.—  Guefelard.-^The  landes  of  Anjou  extend  over  a  great  part  of  Maine  alfo# 
—Here  they  told  me,  that  the  extent  in  that  neighbourhood  is  hanily  le&  dian  fixty 
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leagues  in  circumference  with  no  great  interruption  of  cultivation*  The  account  they 
give  of  the  foil  is,  that  it  is  abfolutely  good  for  nothing  but  to  produce  wood,  which  it 
will  do  very  well.  The  feigneurs  fief  it  out  for  ever,  in  any  quantity,  at  the- rent  of  half 
a  bufbel  of  oats  an  arpent  (the  bulhel  thirty  pound  of  wheat),  and  foine  at  \of.  to  20/. 
The  peafants  pare  and  burn,  and  get  a  very  fine  crop  of  rye,  then  another  poor  crop  of 
rye,  and  after  that  a  miferable  one  of  oats ;  reckoning  in  common  that  a  burning  will 
give  juft  three  crops  ;  after  which  the  land  is  ftridly  good  for'nothing,  but  is  left  to  na- 
ture to  recover  itfelf.  The-price  of  paring  and  burning  30  livres  per  arpent.  I  can 
hardly  record  thefe  inftances  of  barbarifm  with  tolerable  patience  without  dealing  exe- 
crations, not  againfl:  a  poor  unenlightened  peafantry,  but  againft  a  government  poflfef- 
fmg  in  demefne  immenfe  trafts  of  thefe  lands,  without  ever  ordering  any  experiments 
to  be  made  and  publilhed,  of  the  befl:  methods  of  improving  them.  But  had  it  come 
into  any  fuch  projeft,  and  had  thofe  experiments  *had  French  coxiduftors,  they  would 
have  been  merely  with  a  view  of  getting  com !  corn !  corn  ! 

ToLe  Mansi-^Mwch  of  thefe  waftes  hererefemble  the  fandsof  Sologne;  upon  a  dead 
level,  and  water  (landing  in  many  places ;  yet  the  foil  a  fand  ;  and  in  fpots  even  a  run- 
ning  one  :  it  arifes  from  the  fame  circumftance  which  makes  them  produ^ve  of  oak 
timber,  wherever  preferved,  viz,  the  bottom  of  clay  and  marl. 

BouRBOKNOis. — Moulins. — ^Three-fourths  of  the  whole  province  wafte,  or  heath,  or 
broom,  or  wood, 

St.  Pourgain. — As  I  quitted  the  Bourbonnois  in  this  vicinity,  entering  Auvergne,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  the  whole  province,  as  well  as  that  of  Neveniois, 
ought,  refpe£iing  all  the  purpofes  of  improvement,  to  be  deemed  wafte.  The  culture 
that  is  carried  on,  without  any  exception,  on  the  arable  lands,  is  only  fallowing  for  rye ; 
and,  after  two  or  three  rounds,  the  land  is  fo  exhau(ledl)y  this  bleflfed  fyftem,  that  it  is 
left  to  weeds  :  broom  is  the  prevalent  fpontaneous  growth  in  fuch  a  cafe }  ^d  if  the 
broom  be  left  for  a  number  of  years  it  becomes  a  foreft.  This  rye-courfe  produces  the 
landlord  for  his  half  (as  all  is  in  the  hands  of  metayers)  about  as.  6d.  or  3s.  an  acre 
through  the  whole  farm,  by  corn,  cattle,  &c. ;  and  at  fuch  rates  a  vaft  proportion  of 
the  province  is  chiefly  to  be  bought,  Confidering  that  the  lands  are  all  inclofed ;  that 
wood  enough  is  every  where  found  ;  that  the  country  is  fumiflied  with  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  buildings ;  that  the  roads  are  excellent ;  that  it  enjoys  a  navigation  to  the  capital ; 
that  markets  are  good  and  prices  high ;  that  there  is  marl  or  clay  under  the  fands  and 
fandy  gravels ;  that  the  climate  is  one  of  the  fined  in  Europe  ;  and  the  country  highly 
pleafant  and  beautiful :  when  all  thefe  circumftances  are  well  weighed,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  no  part  of  France  is  fo  eligible  to  eftablifli  a  great  and  prbfitable  improvement ; 
but,  as  I  muil  again  repeat  it,  the  whole  province  appears  wafte  to  the  eyes  of  an  £ngli(h 
farmer. 

AuvERfeNE. — Brioude. — ^The  mountains  in  this  neighbourhood  too  much  cultivated; 
the  earth  is,  by  fuch  means,  waflied  away  by  ftorms,  and  torrents  drive^away  every 
thing. 

ViVARAis. — Pradelles.^Fsire  and  bum  old  turf  in  thefe  mountains.  Great  trafts 
burnt,  exhaufted,  and  left  to  nature  to  recruit. 

T(7  TAi/y/a.— Cultivation  is  carried  on  in  thefe  mountains  to  an  incredible  height;  and 
b  all  by  hand.  In  fome  cafes  earth  is  carried  by  hand  in  bafkets,.  to  form  the  terraced 
beds  that  yield  a  difficult  and  fcanty  crop,  that  is  brought  away  on  the  back.  Nothing 
could  poffibly  fupport  fuch  exertions  but  the  whole  being  fmall  properties ;  every  pea- 
fant  cultivates  his  own  land. 
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Provence.— T(?f/r  d^Aigues. — The  mountains  here  are  all  calcareous,  yet  they  are^ 
from  a  vicious  culture  and  management,  deftroyed  and  abandoned,  and  yield  fubfiftence 
to  a  few  miferable  goats  and  fheep  only ;  fuch  mountains  in  the  Vivarais,  the  Prefident 
remarks,  are  covered  with  fuperb  chefnuts,  that  yield  a  good  revenue  j— this  country 
would  do  equally  well  for  them,  as  appears  from  the  very  fine  ones  found  in  the  park 
of  Tour  d' Aigues.  The  cutting  of  every  bufli  for  burning  the  earth  is  the  caufe ;  this 
fpecies  of  culture  loofens  the  furface,  and  renders  it  a  prey  to  torrents  \  fo  that  all  is 
wafhed  into  the  rivers,  and  becomes  the  deftruftion  of  the  plains.  The  Durance,  in  its 
whole  courfe  of  near  200  miles,  has  deftroyed  on  an  average  to  the  breadth  of  half  a 
league. 

General  Ob/ervations. 

In  the  preceding  notes  mention  is  made  of  great  trafts  of  country  fo  miferably  culti. 
vated,  that  the  whole  would  by  a  good  Englifh  farmer  be  confidered  as  wafte.  This  is 
particularly  the  cafe  in  Bretagne,  Maine,  Anjou,  Sologne,  Bourbonnois,  &c.  j  and  it'ls 
this  circumftance  which  reduces  the  general  average  produfl:  of  France  tofo  low  a  pitch, 
as  appears  in  the  chapter  which  treats  of  it,  notwithftanding  the  immenfe  traft  of  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  rich  land,  the  produfts  of  which  are  of  courfe  very  high.  Here  then 
ought  to  be  the  great  eflfort  of  a  new  fyftem  of  government' in  France.  The  revolution 
has  coft  immenfe  fums;  and  has  occafioned  a  happy  defalcation  of  the  revenue,  provided 
it  be  replaced  wifely^and  equally  on  fome  objeft  of  general  confumption,  ^and  not  on 
land :  but  the  public  burthens  of  the  kingdom  are  fo  heavy  (proportioned  to  its  con* 
fumption  and  circulation)  that  every  attention  (hould  be  exerted  to  increafe  and  improve 
the  contributing  income ;  and  this  can  in  no  way  and  by  no  methods  be  eflFefted  fo  well 
and  fo  eafily  as  by  fpreading  improvements  over  thefe  immenfe  waftes,  which  are  fuch  a 
difgrace  to  the  old  government.  The  waftes  alone  are  calculated  in  thefe  fheets  at 
1 8,000,000  of  Englifh  acres ;  if  to  thefe  we  add  the  trafts  in  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
vinces, which,  though  cultivated,  are  no  more  produftive  than  waftes,  and  much  of  them 
not  of  equal  profit,  we  cannot  reckon  for  the  whole  lefs  than  40,000,000  of  acres  that 
are  in  a  wafte  ftate  ;  not  abfolutely  unproduftive,  but  which  would  admit  of  being  ren- 
dered, four,  five,  fix,  and  even  ten  times  more  fo  than  they  are  at  prefent.  This  extent 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  England ;  whence  we  may  judge  of  the  im- 
menfe refources  to  be  found  in  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  France ;  and  the 
wifdom  of  the  meafures  of  the  National  Affembly  ought  to  be  eftimated  in  proportion  to 
their  exertions  in  this  refpeft  rather  than  in  any  .other.  If  they  give  a  ready,  immediate,- 
and  abfolute  right  of  inclofure;  an  exemption  from  all  taxation  whatever,  for  twenty-one 
years  ;  and  by  a  wife  fyftem  of  impofts,  the  future  profpefk  of  not  being  too  much  bur- 
thened ;  if  fuch  be  their  encouragements  in  addition  to  the  great  ones  already  eSeded^. 
particularly  in  the  abolition  of  tythes,  they  may  expefl:  to  fee  in  a  few  years  great  un- 
dertakings on  thefe  defolate  trafts.  But  the  policy  of  a  good  government  will  not,  in 
this  point,  do  the  whole ;  it  may  encourage  buildings,  inclofures,  manuring,  and  the  in- 
veftment  of  large  capitals ;  but  if  thefe  foils  be  attempted  to  be  cultivated,  as  they  have 
hitherto  always  been  in  France,  failure,  bankruptcy,  and  ruin  will  be  the  confequence,= 
and  the  lantls  after  a  few  years  left  in  a  worfe  ftate  than  they  are  in  at  prefent.  The  go- 
vernment ftiould  therefore  not  omit  taking  the  neceffary  fteps  to  have  inftrudions  well 
diffufed  for  the  cultivation  of  thefe  immenfe  tracts  of  country^,  not  in  the  fpiric  of  the 
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©Id  *  fyftem,  by  printing  memoirs,  which,  if  followed,  probably  would  fpread  more  mis- 
chief than  benefit^  but  by  the  exhibition  of  a  farm  in  each  confiderable  diftrift,  under  a 
right  management,  and  in  that  degree  of  perfedion  of  culture  which  is  applicable  to  the 
praftice  of  all  mankind,  of  the  poor  farmers  as  well  as  of  rich  ones;  every  other  fpeciesf 
of  perfection  does  well  enough  for  gentlemen  to  commend,  but  is  not  adapted  for  farmers 
to  imitate.  One  large  farm  taken  entirely  from  wafte  in  Bretagne,  another  in  Anjou, 
a  third  in  Sologne,  a  fourth  in  Bourbonnois,  and  a  fifth  in  Guienne,  would  befufEcienr.. 
If  thefe  farms  were  cultivated  on  right  praftical  principles,  on  thofeof  utterly  difregard- 
ing  corn  till  the  ample  fupport  of  fheep  and  cattle  (but  particularly  the  former)  in  win- 
ter, by  means  of  green  crops,  and  in  fummer  by  grafles,  gave  fuch  a  command  and  fa- 
cility of  adtion,  that  whatever  com  was  then  fown,  would  in  its  produce  be  worthy  of 
the  foil  and  climate  of  France,  yielding  ten  for  one  on  thefe  waftes,  inftead  of  five  or 
fix  for  one,  the  prefent  average  of  cultivated  lands  in  that  kingdom.  If  this  were  done, 
I  fay,  the  profit  of  fuch  improvements  would  be  equally  great  and  durable ;  the  pradtice 
exhibited  would  take  deep  root  in  the  refpeftive  provinces  ;  and  extenfive  and  fpeedy 
improvements  would  be  the  confequence.  By  fuch  a  policy,  the  National  Aflembly 
would  prove  themfelves  genuine  patriots ;  the  kingdom  would  flourifti ;  population, 
which  at  prefent  is  a  burthen,  would  be  rendered  ufeful,  becaufe  happy  ;  and  the  con- 
fumption  and  circulation  of  thefe  provinces  increafing,  would  give  a  fpur  to  thofe  of  the 
whole  fociety ;  the  weight  of  taxes  would  leffen  as  the  bafis  enlarged  that  fupported  itt 
—in  a  word,  every  good  effeft  would  flow  from  fuch  undertakings,  if  properly  executed, 
that  can  add  to  the  mafs  of  national  profperity,  and  confequently  the  moft  worthy  the 
attention  of  an  enlightened  legiflature  !• 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  thefe  waftes,  but  always  with  ill  fuccefs ;  I  faw 
a  negleded  farm  gone  back  nearly  to  its  priftine  ftate,  not  far  from  Nantes ;  the  Marquis 
of  Turbilly's  in  Anjou  had  no  better  fuccefs ;  and  equal  failures  attended  thofe  that 
were  tried  on  the  heaths  of  Bourdeaux ;  and  I  heard  of  fome  others,  fimilar  under- 
takings in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  in  general  they  were  all  equally  unfuc- 
cefsful ;  and  no  wonder,  for  all  were  condufted  on  the  fame  plan,  with  no  other  objedl' 
in  view  than  com ;  but  this  is  the  leaft  important  of  the  produfts,  as  it  hath  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  fliould  be  found  on  new  improvements.    A  French  writer  J,  who  fpeaks 

from' 

•  The  ediA  exempting  new  improvements  from  taxation  wa«  in  the  right  fpirit.  We  are  informed  hj 
Monf.  Necker,  that,  from  1766  to  1784,  no  Icfs  than  950,000  arpenta  were  declared  def riches.  De  UAd* 
mni/t.  des>  Fin.  8vo,  T.  iii.  p.  233.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  greater  part  of  thefe  arc  long  fincc 
abandoned  again  to  nature.  1  never  met  with  a  fingle  perfon  in  France  who  had  half  an  idea  of  improving 
wafte  lands  ;  and  I  may  add  that  of  all  other  pradlices  in  the  agriculture  of  England,  this  is  the  leaft  uriden-^ 
ftood.  See  my  **  Obfcrvations  on  the  prefent  State  of  Wafte  Lands."  Svo.  In  regard  to  the  excellent 
edi<5l  above-mentioned,  there  occurs  a  proof  of  the  grofs  and  confummate  ignorance  one  meets  with  fb  often 
in  France  on  all  agricultural  fubjedts.  In  the  Gahier  du  Tiers  Etat  de  Troyes,  p.  38,  they  demand  the  abro- 
gation of  this  ediS  as  prfjudlcial  to  the  nouriftiment  and  multiplication  of  cattle.  Even  the  nobility  of 
Cambray,  Cahier,  p.  19,  arc  againft  cultivating  commons.  The  nobility  oi  P^ni-a-MouJony  Cabier,  p.  38, 
declare^  that  the  encouragement  of  inclofures  and  defrichemens  is  prejudicial  to  agriculture  ;  (hame  on  their 
folly !  The  clergy  are  wilcr,  for  they  demand  that  the  poiTefrors  of  waftes  fhall  either  cultivate  them  theiih- 
felves,  or  let  others  that  are  willing  on  reafonable  terms.  Cahier  de  Melun  &  Moret^  p«  22  ;  and  that  all 
commons  (hall  be  alienable  for  the  profperity  of  agriculture,  Bayonne,  Art.  51.  And  fome  of  the  Tiers 
Etat  alfo ;  all  commons  to  be  divided.  Cotentin  mS.  And  new  defrichemens  to  be  exemptgd  from  all  taxes' 
for  twenty  years.     Nimesi  p.  19.     La  Rocheikf  Art.  17.  MS. 

+  At  prefent  (Auguft  1793)  ^^  l^now  what  the  blood-bound  government  of  France  have  done  for  agri* 
culture  :  completely  ruined  all  that  was  good  in  it. 

J  Experiences  and  Obfervationsyiir /«  Z)^rif^«w^iw,  Par  Monf.  le  Dofleur.  LamhaUe.  1775.410. 
p.  269  2B1  33.    This  gentleman  tells  us  that  paring  and  burning  ftiould  be  pra6tifed  only  on^  calcareous  • 
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from  experienccj  as  well  4s  the  Marquis  of  Turbilly,  prefcribes  this  courfe ;  i,  dig,  af 
the  cxpence  of  ao  livres  per  arpentof  46,000  feet,  in  winter,  and  fummer-fallow,  with 
many  ploughings  and  barrowings,  for  —  2,  wheat  —  3,  oats  —  4,  fallow  —  5,  wheat  — 
6,  oats,  &c.  &c.     This  gentleman,  who  tells  us  he  broke  up  and  improved  four  hundred 
and  fifty  arpents,  has  not  explained  hovVrr^z/ improvement  is  to  be  made  without  fheep- 
or  cattle:     Where  is  his  winter  food  in  this  prepofterous  courfe  ?  If  thefe  four  hundred 
and  fifty  arpents  be  really  improved,  they  have  coft  him  five  times  more  than  they  are 
worth  ;  but  I  fufpeft  they  are— improved  a  la  Turii/Jy.     It  is  mere  i-omance  to  think  of 
improving  waftes  profitably  without  a  great  flock  of  ihecp.     The  ideas  of  French  im- 
provers feem  rooted  in  a  contrary  fpirit ;  to  the  prefent  moment,  there  is  no  other  plan 
than  the  old  one  of  corn.     A  publication  of  the  year  1791,  Memoire  Jur  rUtilite  du  De- 
fricbement  det  Terres  de  Cajllenau  de  Medoc^  fpeaks  of  the  fame  iWQXhods^deraciner-^ 
labourer-r^herfer—enfemeficer-^frofnent'^Jeigle^  p.  5.     The  fame  views  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  when  you  inquire  for  cattle,  you  have,  on  fome  hundreds  of  acres,, 
feven  cows,  three  mares,  four  oxen,  and  no  flieep !     (p.  4.) 

As  the  fubjeft  is  one  of  the  moft  eflential  in  French  agriculture,  1  wiH  very  briefly 
flvetch  the  right  principles  on  which  alone  wafte  countries  can  be  improved  to  profit.. 
The  rapid  view  which  is  pradicable  for  a  traveller  to  take,  will  allow  no  more  than  an* 
outline ;  fully  to  explain  the  procefs  would  demand  a  diftin£l  treatife.         i.  The  build- 
ings,  upon  which  lo  much  money  is  generally  fo  ufelefsly  employed,  fliould,  in  a  pri- 
vate undertaking,  be  adapted  to  that  fized  farm,  which  let^  in  the  country  moft  advan- 
tageoufly ;  but  in  a  public  undertaking,  they  fhould  be  adapted  to  that  fized  farm  which* 
is  moft  favourable  to  a  benefiiial  cultivation  of  the  foil ;  in  the  latter  cafe  from  four  hun-- 
dred  to  fix  hundred  acres.     This  attention  to  the  fcale  of  the  buildings  flows  from  the 
plan  of  the  improvement,  which  is  that  of  letting  the  land  in  farms,  as  faft  as  it  is  well^ 
improved  and  brought  into  the  cultivation,  in  which  it  ought  afterwards  to  remain.    But' 
whatever  the  fize  of  the  future  farms  may  be,  the  ftrifteft  attention  ought  to  be  had  ta 
keeping  this  part  of  the  expenditure  as  low  as  poflTible,  it  contributes  little  to  the  pro- 
duftivenefs  of  the  land,  except  what  arifes  from  convenient  oflices  for  cattle  and  ftieep^ 
—2. 1  he  next  objeQ:  is  to  buy  a  large  flock  of  ftieep,  to  feed  on  the  lands  in  their  wafte- 
ftate,  that  are  to  be  improved  ;  five  hundred  would  be  a  proper  number  to  begin  withi 
Thefe  ftieep  fliould  be,  as  nearly  a^  poflible,  fuch  as  the  South  Downs  of  England ;  of 
the  French  breeds,  the  moft  profitable,  and  the  beft  to  procure,  would  be  thofe  of  Rou*- 
fillon.     It  is  of  more  confequence  to*  have  a  breea  not  too  large^  and  well  clothed  with: 
a  fliort  firm  fleece,  than  larger  or  more  expenfive  breeds. — 3.  The  firft  fummer  ftiould 
be  entirely  employed  in  paring  and  burning,  and  cultivating  at  leaft  one  hundred  acres 
of  turnips  and  rape,  for  the  winter  fupport  of  the  flieep  and  plough  oxen.     After  the 
turnip  feafon  is  paft,  the  paring. and  burning  to  continue  for  rye,  artificial  grafles  to  be 
fown  with  rye. — 4.  Begin,  as  early  in  the  fpring  as  poflible  to  pare  and  burn  frefli  wafte,. 
firft  for  a  crop  of  potatoes,  on  fifteen  or  twenty  acres,  and  then  for  two  hundred  acres  of 
turnips.     The  turnip  land  of  laft  year.to  be  fown  with  oats,  on  three  ploughings;  and 


foH,  for  in  Bretagnc  the  peafants  get  but  two  or  three  crops  of  corn  by  it ;  and  if  more,  nwch  dung  is  re- 
^uifite.  But  if  they  can  have  two  crops  of  com,  cannot  they  haveonecrop  of  turnips?  Cannot  they  havc- 
GRASS,  which  feems  never  to  be  in  his  contemplation^  though  almofl  the  oaly  thing  that  ought  to  be  in. 
Tiew.  De  Scrres  knew  better,  he  recommends  paring  and  burning,  dtfcrtbes  the  operation,  and  anfweis 
the  ohjedion  of  thofe  who  urged  a  (horter  continuance  of  the  pro.  t,  by  fhcwing,  that  fuch  cafea  pioceed^ 
from  improper  management,  and  do  not  occur,  if  the  laws  of  good  tillage  be  purfued,  au  cu/iivcr  If  au  rt" 
fofcr.     Lt  Theatre  JD'^|;ricu1turf^  par  D'01i\i6r  de  Serrcs^^to*     162^.  p..  64  to  704 
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^ith  the  oats,  over  fifty  acress  cIover*feed  to  be  fown.  After  the  turnip  feafon  is  pafl:, 
continue  paring  and  buruing  for  rye,  as  before.  The  labourers  employed  in  the  funimer 
on  paring  and  burning,  to  work  in  the  winter  on  ditching,  for  forming  inclofures  ;  the 
banks  to  be  planted  with'  white  thorn,  and  willows  for  making  hurdles.  This  is  fufficient- 
to  ftate  the  leading  principles  of  the  undertaking.  CEconomy  in  the  execution  demands 
that  the  labourers  employed  fliould  have  work  conftantly ;  in  fummer  paring  and  burn- 
ing,  and  managing  the  hay  and  corn  harveft ;  and  in  winter  ditching,  quarrying,  if  there 
be  lime-ftone  on  the  premifes,  for  burning  lime  for  manure,  and  if  not,  digging  and 
filling  marl,  or  chalk,  or  other  manures  which  may  be  found  under  the  furface*  In* 
like  manner  the  number  of  mafons  and  carpenters  ftiould  be  fo  regulated,  in  proporlioni 
to  the  works,  fo  as  to  find  conftant  employment  through  the  building  feafon. 

The  courfcs  of  crops  will  explain  the  whole  bufinefs  of  tillage.  On  the  land  pared) 
and  burnt,  and  planted  with  potatoes  in  the  fpring,  the  following  rotation ;  1,  potatoes— - 
a,  oats— 3,  turnips— 4,  oats,  and  grafs  feeds  for  laying  down! 

On  the  land  pared  and  burnt,  and  fown  with  turnips  at  midfummer:.  i, ^ turnips'*— ^' 

2,  oats — 3,  turnips — 4,  oats  or  barley,  and  grafs  feeds  for  laying  down. 

On  the  land  pared  and  burnt,  and  fown  with  rye  in  autumn :   1,  rye — 2,  turnips—* 

3,  oats— 4,  turnips — 5,  oats,  and  grafs  feeds  for  laying  down. 

All  the  tttrnips  to  be  fed  on  the  land  with  fteep,  by  hurdling,^.excep.t  the  fmall  quan*^ 
tity  that  would  be  wanted  for  the  plough  oxen.. 

All  the  graffes  to  be  mown  the  firft  year  for  hay,  and  then  paftured  by  (beep,  for  two,, 
riiree,  four,  or  more  years,  according  to  circumftances.  When  they  wear  out^  qr  be-- 
tray  indications  of  a  want  of  renewal,  they  may  be  broken  up  with  a  certainty  of  yield*- 
ing  grain  in  plenty,  but  no  two  crops  of  white  corn  ever  to  befownan  fucceffion :  by' 
white  corn  is  underftood  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats. 

A  very  eafy,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  effeftual  method  of  improvingheaths,  is  bygrubbing: 
tsp  the  plants  that  grow  fpontaneoufly,  and  fpreading  litne  upon  the  wafte  without  any: 
tillage,  fowing  grafs  feeds  and  covering  them  by  the  (heep-fold :  it  is  furprifing  what  at 
change  is  thus  effefted  at  the  fnaalleft  poflible  expence^  foils-^apparently  miferable,.have' 
been  made  at  Giyce  worth  the  rent  of  2t:>s.  per  acre. 

It  is  not  poflible  to  give  more  than  an  outline  in  fucfa  a  iketch  as  this^  variattoDs,  arif-- 
ing  from  a  diflFerenceof  foil,  will  occur,  which,  though  not  colifiderable,  nnift  be  marked^ 
with  care,  or  ufelefs  expences  will  often  be  incurred.  The  metljod  juft  hinted  at  is^ 
particularly  applicable  upon  thofe  wades,  which  are  in  culture  fterile,  from  abounding: 
with  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  the  cafe  of  many  in  Bretagne  j  where  pudding  ftone  is  found  in* 
fome  diftrids  at  fix  to  eight  inches  under  the  furface :  cultivation  on  fuch  by  the  plough; 
may  be  fo  tedious  and  expenfive,  that  the  mere  paring  and  burning,  and  application  of^ 
calcareous  manure,  lime  or  marl,  with  grafs  feeds  and  fold,  as  above-mentioned,  wouldr 
be  much  the  bed  improvement,  as  I  have  myfelf  experienced  in  a  coumiy  more  vitri* 
olic  and  fterile  than  any  waftes  I  faw  in  Bretagne.. 

The  progrefs  of  the  flock  of  fheep  will,  by  its  procreation,  fKew  what' may  be  the 
given  progrefs  of  fuch  an  improvement,  providing  turnips  in  the  proportion  of  one  acre 
to  five  (heep,  which  will  allow  enough  for  oxen  and  other  cattle,  .and  fuppofmg  the  lofies 
upon  a  flock  to  be  five  per  cent.^ 

If  the  breed  of  flieep  be  good,  all  the  ewe^  fhould  be  faved  fi^r  increafing  ftock^ .  and 
the  weathers  fhould  be  kept  until  two  years  old  and  paft,  fold  fat  at  from  two  to  three 
years.  On  fuch  a  plan  a  flock  increafes  rapidly,  perhaps  more  fo  than  the  capital  em* 
ployed. '  But  the  conduftor  of  fuch  an  undertaking  would  of  courfe  proportion  his 
flock  to  his  money^  fo  that  all  the  works  might  be  con fbmtly  going  on,  without  flop  or 
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break ;  to  eflfefl:  which^  would  demand  no  inconfiderable  forefight  and  knowledge  of 
the  bufinefs. 

By  the  plan  of  letting  the  lands,  as  foon  as  brought  into  complete  cultivation,  the 
capital  employed  in  the  undertaking  would  be  exerted  to  the  utmoft  force  and  advantage 
in  fpreading  the  improvement  over  the  greateft  poffible  breadth  of  wafte*  If  the  lands 
were  all  to  be  kept  accumulating  into  one  farm,  it  would  grow  too  vaft  to  be  managed 
with  profit ;  but,  by  letting,  the  principal  attention,  exertion,  and  force  of  capital  would 
be  always  employed  where  moft  wanted  and  mod  ufeful ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed 
by  thofe  not  accuftomed  to  fuch  obfervations  and  inquiries,  how  great  a  traft  of  country 
might,  in  twenty  years,  be  improved. 

Planting  colonies  of  foreigners  upon  waftes,  has  been  a  favourite,  method  purfued  in 
feveral  countries,  particularly  in  Spain  and  in  Ruflia ;  fuch  fpeculations  have  rarely  an- 
fwered  the  immenfe  expences  beftowed  upon  them.  The  lands  are  ufually  but  half  tm« 
proved ;  the  hulbandry  introduced  is  almoft  fure  to  be  bad;  and  the  jealoufy  with  which 
the  new  fettlers  are  viewed  by  the  natives,  prevents  their  pradice  from  ever  being  imitated. 
Such  a  mode  of  improvement  as  is  here  (ketched  would  be  infinitely  more  beneficial ; 
what  was  done  would  be  well  done,  all  would  be  executed  by  natives,  for  the  only 
foreigner  employed  in  the  bufinefs  (hould  be  the  director.  There  would  be  no  proba-* 
bility  of  the  improvement  not  being  durable  and  fpreading  widely,  for  the  lands  not  being 
let  until  the  cultivation  was  completely  in  train,  the  profit  as  well  as  the  method  would 
be  feen  by  every  one. 

By  executing  the  improvement  of  a  wafte  on  thefe  principles,  ten  thoufand  pounds 
would  have  an  infinitely  greater  effefk  than  an  hundred  thoufand  expended  in  any  other 
method :  in  the  German  colonies,  eftablifhed  in  the  Siera  Morena  in  Spain,  and  in  va- 
rious others  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  eftabUfh- 
ing  of  little  farms  only.  1  do  not  want  to  view  fuch,  to  know  that  the  improvement  id 
beggarly,  and  the  hufbandry  contemptible :  no  wafte  can  be  really  improved,  and  to 
the  befl  advantage,  but  by  means  of  the  (heep,  powerfully  applied ;  all  other  methods 
are  coftly,  flow,  and  of  weak  effeft;  but  no  little  farmer  can  have  a  flock  fufScient.  This 
paltry  idea,  of  eftablifhing  nothing  but  little  farms,  is  the  refult  of  moft  impolitical  ideas 
refpefting  population,  which  ought  never  to  be  the  object  of  a  moment's  attention.  If 
it  exift  idle,  or  beyond  the  proportion  of  employment,  it  is  the  fource  of  poverty  and 
wretchednefs ;  it  is  valuable  only  in  proportion  to  regular  and  aftive  employment ;  find 
that  employment,  and  you  will  have  an  induftrious  adive  population  in  fpite  of  every 
obftacle.  But  fmall  farms  and  little  divifible  properties,  increafing  the  people  without 
increafing  employment,  has  no  other  tendency  than  to  propagate  idle  beggars,  and 
to  difleminate  modes  of  hufbandry  calculated  to  exhauft  the  land,  and  keep  its  culti^ 
vators  in  mifery.  This  is  not  theory  but  faft,  of  which  almoft  every  province  in  France 
abounds  with  glaring  inftances«     But  of  this  more  in  another  chapter. 

There  is  another  fort  of  wafte  land,  that  abounds  alfo  very  much  in  France,  I  mean 
marfhes:  it  is  afTerted,  that  there  are  from  i,2oo,oco  to  1,500,000  •  arpents  of  them 
in  France.  The  improvement  of  thefe  is  vaflly  more  expenfive  and  more  difficult  than 
that  of  landesj  heaths,  moors,  &.c.  The  drains  demanded  for  them  require  a  confider- 
able  capital.  Thefe  ou{^ht  to  be  converted  to  meadow  and  rich  pafture,  by  means  of 
draining.  Where  they  admit  it,  thecheapeft  improvement  of  fiich  is  by  irrigation ;  the 
general  drainage  of  great  marfiies,  if  not  trufted  by  the  aflemblies  of  the  departments  to 

*  Rapport  du  Comiie  d* Agriculture^  iffe,  7  Fcv.  1 790,  par  M.  dc  LamcrvillCy  depute  de  Btrrlp  p.  3.  Dela 
Heceffiti  aoccuferioutUsiros  OuvrUrSy  J798,par  M.  Bunccrf.  p.  3. 
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iKecondof):  of  fomeone  able  diredor,  ihould  be  done  by  comtniflion  ;  by  conftituting  a 
company  as  in  England,  and  paying  the  expence  by  a  tax  on  the  lands  drained*  If  the 
rage  for  fmali  farms  continue,  thefe  marfhes,  in  proportion  as  the  foil  is  boggy,  will  ad- 
mit of  being  divided  into  fmall  portions,  that  is  of  thirty  to  fixty  arpents,  but  it  fhould  be 
under  an  abiblute  prohibition  of  the  plough.  The  bog,  which  I  faw  in  pafEng  from 
Auvergnac  to  Nantes,  and  which  feems  from  its  appearance  on  the  map  of  Bretagne,  to 
be  of  a  vaft  extent,  is  highly  fufceptible  of  improvement,  and  every  acre  of  it  might  be 
converted  into  rich  meadow. 

'     Chat.  XXVa.^O/Coals  in  France. 

Limousin. — Limoges.^^l  was  here  affured  that  a  vein  of  coal  has  been  found  at  the 
depth  only  of  twelve  yards,  which  is  feventeen  feet  thick,  but  it  is  no  where  ufed,  either 
in  houfes  or  in  manutaftures  ;Ahe  iron  forges  are  all  worked  with  charcoal.  If  this  is 
fad,  Vfhat  a  want  of  capital  it  proves! 

Flanders.—  Valenciennes. — There  are  mines  worked  here.  The  manco  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds  fells  for  23/1, 9  den.  and  the  worft  of  all  at  i2{f*\  the  largeft  of 
all  at  35/.  and  7^6  f.  \  they  are  more  abundant  at  Mons.  Wood  is  burntxhere  at  the  inns, 
and  ail  the  better  private  houfes,  but  the  poor  bum  coal :  the  mines  they  fay,  are  feven 
hundred  feet  devp  ;.  the  coal  \%  drawn  up  by  four  horfes ;  they  have  four  fteam  engines. 

Z./7/f.  — Coals,  the  raziere,  3  livres. 

Dunkirk* — Englift),  the  raziere  of  three  hundred  pound,  8  livres.  Thefe  are  burnt 
in  every  houfe  in  the  town,,  and  are  one-third  cheaper  than  wood  :  there  is  a  canal  to 
to  the  coal  pits  at  Valenciennes,  but  the  diitance  too  great,  and  locks  too  numerous  and 
expenfive  to  rival  the  import  from  Englandir 

Bethune.— Fits  within  a  few  leagues.  Price  here  44yi  to  4.6/.  the  raziere,  which,  I 
have  been  told,  holds  about  nine  Englifli  pecks,  but  the  raziere  of  St.  Omers  holds  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds  of  wheat. 

Rouen. — The  boiffeau  of  twenty- two  pots,  each  two  bottles, '3  livres  loyi 

I/igny. — Amine  newly  opened,  at  which  the  coals  fellat  14/.  1  Hard  the  boiffeau  of 
ainety  pounds  to  one  hundred  pounds. 

Carimtan. — Coals  of  the  country  only  for  blackfmiths,  14,/.  the  boiffeau  of  eighty 
pounds  dry  at  the  mine,  but  wet  are  ninety  pounds  or  one  hundred  pounds  *.  they  are 
not  half  fo  good  as  what  is  brought  from  England. 

Cherbourg. — In  the  mahufadure  of  blown  plate  glafs,  a  great  quantity  of  Newcaftle 
coal  is  burnt;  thirteen  keel,  or  one  hundred  and  three  chaldrons  coft,  all  Englifh  charges 
included,  about  7500  livres  ;  the  French  duty  3600  livres ;  and  port  charges,  &c.  make 
it  in  all  about  1 1,000  livres,  which  being  near  51,  a  chaldron  feems  an  enormous  price, 
at  which  to  buy  fuel  for  a  manufafture.  The  coals  of  the  Cotentin,  they  fay  here,  are 
good  for  nothing. 

Granville. — The  blackfmiths  burn  Guernfey  coals. 

Juray. — Englifli  coals  3  livres  the  boiffeau  of  about  three  Englifli  pecks,  which  the 
blackfmiths  ufe  for  particular  purpofes. 

Nantes — French  coal  300  livres  the  twenty  one  barriques,  each  double  wine- 
meafure,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  pints,  but  one  barrique  of  Englifli  is  worth  two  of  it, 

A  coal  mine  worked  by  a  Monf.  Jarry,  at  Langein,  five  leagues  from  Nantes.  Ano- 
ther at  Montrelais,  near  Ingrande;  and  at  St.  George,  near  Saumer.  The  French 
coals  ufed  in  the  foundry ,  near  this  city,  come  to  34  livres  the  two  thoufand  pounds. 
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La  Fleche.'^Vrice  i6f.  the  boiffeau^  of  thirty  pounds,  wheat;,  they  are  from 
Angers. 

Roueiu — Monf.  Scannegatty  works  the  common  borer  with  a  windlafs  in  boring  deep 
for  coals,  for  which  purpofe'he  has  been  employed  by  government :  he  fhewed  me  the 
model  of  one  made  at  Paris,  three  hundred  feet  long,  with  this  he  has  bored  one  hun- 
dred  and  fixty  feet,  much  of  it  in  hard  rock^  without  accident ;  his  objection  to  ihaftsis 
the  water  rifing,  he  would  ufe  (hafts  until  he  comes  to  water,  but  after  that  muft  bore. 
He  fays  the  badnefs  of  the  coal  in  the  mine  near  Cherbourg,  arifes  merely  from  being 
ill  worked ;  they  have  got  at  prefent  only  to  the  furface  coal,  infbead  of  piercing  through 
the  bed.  M.  Scannegatty  afferts  the  confumption  of  Englifli  coals  in  the  generality  of 
Rouen  to  be  two  millions  a  year.  The  price  is  40  livres  for  fix  and  a  half  barriques, 
each  barrique  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  or  nine  hundred  and  feventy-five  pounds, 
or  about  80  livres  a  ton.^ 

iE/A<jfr/.— Confumes  2oo,coo  livres  a  y^ar  in  Englifh  coals. 

Nangts. — Brought  from  Berri.     Price  4  livres  the  Englifh  bufliel. 

Lorraine. — Pont-a-MouJon—Trom  Sarbruck  18  livres  the  thoufand  pounds.  At 
the  mine  5  livres. 

Alsace.*— jB^^c^rf.— Price  at  the  mine,  four  leagues  from  this  place,  12/.  the  hun- 
dred pounds }  here  1 6f,    They  are  ufed  only  by  blackfmiths. 

B^UROOGNE. — Chagny. — Coals  from  Mont  Cenis ;  at  the  mine  6  livres  the  wine 
queu^^htre  10  livres.     Nobody  burns  coals  in  their  houfes. 

Mont  perns. — At  the  mine  a  ban  10  f.  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  inn  here  and  at 
every  houfe,  except  thoTe  of  the  common  workman,  wood  is  burnt :  which  fliews  the  ab« 
furd  prejudices  of  the-French  in  favour  of  that  fuel,  in  fpite  of  price. 

BouRBONNOis.— Mow/w. — Pricc  30/  the  bachole^  of  which  four  makes  a  poin9on. 

AvvEKGi^E.-^Clermont. — ^Price  10  livres  the  raze  of  two  feet  two  inches,  by  one 
foot  fix  inches,  and  nine  inches  deep.  Ufed  only  in  (loves  or  by  blackfmiths,  they  are 
from  Brioude. 

Brioude. — Hheraze^  of  one  hundred  and  fifty' pounds,  16  f^  but  the  beft  is  20/ 

Fix. — The  carton  of  fifty  pound  i^f. 

Vivarais.—  Cojieros. —  The  quintal  ^of. 

Tbup%. — The  blackfmiths  here  burn  charcoal,  yet  are  near  the  coal  mine  which  I 
pafled  in  the  vaie ;  it  is  a  (lone  coal;  the  price  7/.  the  hundred  pounds. 

Dauphinb'. — Montelimart. — Large  coal  i  livre  15/.  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-fivc 
pounds ;  fmall,  for  blackfmiths  and  manufaflurers,  22/  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
pounds.  The  mine  is  at  Givors  near  Vienne,  at  five  leagues  from  Lyon ;  there 
is  a  canal  to  Vienne,  but  with  a  toll.  Coak,  made  of  coal,  for  melting,  5/  the 
quintal. 

Pie f  re  Latte. — Coals  3  livres  the  meafure  of  about  fix  pecks  j  none  ufed  by  black- 
fmiths. 

Prove  n  c  b. — Tour  cPAigues. — ^Price  40  f.  the  quintal.  1 6y;  or  1 8/  at  Aix.  At  the 
mines  three  leagues  from  Aix,  5/ 

Marf exile. — Coals  from  Givors  ihDauphine  near  Lyon,  33/  for  two  hundred  and 
ten  pounds,  of  Faveau  in  Provence,  40/  to  24/  for  three  hundred  pounds.  Of  Valdonne 
41/.  ditto ;  ufed  in  the  fo3p  fabric  and  fugar  refineries.  Of  England  j^if.  to  45/  on 
board  the  fhip,  for  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds ;  on  fhore  ^%J*  for  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  pounds. 
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LYONNOis.~Ljfd«. — Coals  30^.  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  The  mines  are 
fix  leagues  ofF^  price  there  24/  for  one  hun<^red  and  fixty  pounds :  there  is  a  canal  from 
the  pits  to  the  Rhone. 

The  want  of  vigour  in  working  the  coal-mines  in  France,  is  to  be  attributed  to  two 
caufes ;  1.  the  price  of  wood  has  not  riien  fufEciemly  to  force  this  branch  of  induftry ; 
and,  2.  the  want  of  capital  which  aflfefts  every  thing  in  that  kingdom,  prevents  exertions 
being  made  with  the  neceffary  animation.  But  thefe  evils  will  correQ:  themfelves ;  the 
gradual  rife  in  the  price  of  wood,  which  fo  far  from  being  an  evil,  as  \i  is  univerfally 
thought  in  France,  is  only  a  proof  of  national  improvement,  will  by  degrees  force  the 
confumption  of  coals ;  and  when  thefe  are  in  the  neceilary  demand,  they  will  be  pro- 
duced  in  greater  quantities. 

Chap.  XXYllL-^ Woods,  Forejis,  Timber,  and  Planting,  in  France. 

Pyr^««/^j.— A  confiderable  proportion  of  thefe  mountains  is  underwood,  and  a 
much  larger  has  been ;  for  the  deftru£tion  of  them  making  every  day  is  not.  credible  to 
thofe  who  have  not  viewed  them.  Paffed  frequently  through  feveral  woods  near  Bag- 
nere  de  Luchon,  in  which  the  woodmen  were  at  work,  riving  and  cutting  beech  (laves  for 
ca(ks ;  I  was  (hocked  to  fee  the  deftruftion  they  made,  which  could  not  have  been  more 
wafteful  or  kvifli  if  they  had  been  in  the  midfl:  of  an  American  foreft.  Large  and 
beautiful  beeches  ave  cut  oflF,  thi-ee,  four,  and  five  feet  high,  and  thofe  noble  flumps  left 
to  rot ;  whole  trees,  which  on  trial  would  not  rive  well,  left  for  years,  and  now  rotting 
untouched :  and  in  working  thofe  we  faw,  nothing  but  clean  cuts  taken,  three  or  four 
feet  perhaps  in  fifty,  and  the  reft  left  on  the  ground  in  the  fame  confufion  in  which  it 
fell.  The  deftrudion  fo  general  in  this  noble  foreft  of  Lartigues,  that  it  is  almoft  de* 
ftroyed ;  there  is  no  young  growth  for  fucceffion ;  and  in  ten  or  twelve  years  it  will  be 
a  bare  mountain  with  a  few  miferaUe  (hrubs  browzed  by  goats  and  other  cattle.  ^  In 
fome  trads  which  I  paiTed,  at  a  few  leagues  diftance  towards  the  walks  of  the  Spaniih 
flocks,  there  are  fome  forefts  deftroyed  in  fuch  a  fhameful  manner,  that  to  aperfon,  from 
» country  where  wood  is  of  any  value,  muft  appear  incredible  5  feveral  fcores  of  acres 
fo  .utterly  deftroyed  that  not  a  tree  remains  ftanding }  yet  the  whole  a  foreft  of  ftumps, 
three,  four,  and  fix  feet  high,  melancholy  and  (hocking  to  behold.  The  torrents  every 
where  roll  down  as  much  wood  as  ftone,  and  prefent  a  fpe£lacle  of  fimilar  ruin ;  the 
roads  are  formed  of  fragments  of  trees,  and  are  guarded  againft  the  precipices  by  whole 
ones  laid  and  left  to  rot ;  you  no  where  pafs  many  yards  without  thrufting  your  cane 
into  bodies,  rotten,  or  rotting ;  all  is  ruin,  wafte,  and  defolation ;  and  the  very  appear- 
ance one  would  fuppofe  a  wood  to  carry,  in  which  a  foreign  enemy  had,  with  the  moft 
wanton  malice,  dellroyed  every  thing. 

Thefe  woods  are  commons  belonging  to  the  communities  of  the  pari(hes,  upon  which 
every  inhabitant  aflfumes  the  right,  «id  praftifes  the  rage  of  depredation.  So  carelefs 
of  the  interefts  of  pofterity,  or  rathor  fo  inflamed  againft  every  idea  but  that  of  the  pre- 
fent  moment,  that,  in  the  general  opinion,  there  will  be  an  undoubted  fcarcity  in  tUrty 
years,  amidft  what  have  been,  and,  yet  are,  in  fome  diftridls  very  noble  forefts.  The 
communities  fometimes  fell  woods ;  an  inftance  occurred  lately,  that  of  Bagnere  de  Lu- 
chon fold  a  fall  for  14,000  livres,  but  woirth,  it  is  faid,  35,000  livres,in  which  fome  pil- 
fering might  take  place  ;  this  was  to  pay  their  (hare  of  the  new  bathing-houfe.  Is  it 
po(fible  that  fuch  a  recital  can'  be  given  of  a  country  that  imports  pot-afh  ittixa  the  dif- 
tance of  two  thoufand  miles  ? 
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The  number  of  faw  mills  in  thefe  mountains,  turned  by  torrents,  is'confiderable;  they 
are  of  a  very  cheap  and  fimple  conftruftiop,  but  exceedingly  incomplete,  having  no  me- 
chanical  contrivance  for  bringing  the  tree  to  the  faw,  a  man  conftantly  doing  it  by  preffing 
with  his  foot  on  the  cogged  wheeK 

Languedoc. — LuneLr^Ax  the  Palais  Royal  inn  there  is  one  among  many  ftables 
which  is  covered  by  twelve  large  beams,  fixteen  or  eighteen  inches  fquare,  and  forty- 
five  feet  long.     The  whole  country  is  at  prefent  5^^^  fuch  trees  as  thefe,  denuded. 

Gascogne. — 5/.  Palais  to  Anfpan. — An  oak  here  fells  for  30  livres,  which  would  in 
England  fell  for  45s.  to  50s. 

Isl.e  of  France. — Lieurfaint. — In  the  roya[  foreft  of  Senars,  the  oak  copfes  are  cut 
every  twenty  years,  andfell  at  600  livres  the  arpent  (the  cord  of  wood  felling  at  Paris, 
at  50  livres),  which  makes  30  livres  a  year,  but  from  this  carriage  is  to  be  dedufted,  and 
there  will  remain  about  a  louis  d'or. 

Liancourt. '--Woods  here  form  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  whole  country.  They 
are  in  general  cut  at  twelve  years  growth,  but  in  fome  parts  at  fifteen  and  twenty;  they 
fellat  twelveyears  from  i  oolivres  to  2oolivresthe  arpent  (about  one  acre  and  a  quarter : :  at 
1 50  livres,  it  may  be  called  1 2  livres  per  ann. ;  as  they  are  on  the  pdoreft  land  this  is  much 
more  confiderable  than  the  fame  land -would  let  for,  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  what  the 
produd  of  the  fame  lands  would  be  under  a  tolerable  fyftem  of  cultivation.  The  quan* 
tity  of  foreft  fpread  over  the  country,  in  almoft  every  direftion,  makes  timber  cheap : 
oak,  aft),  and  elm  fell  at  30/  the  cubical  foot,  a  larger  foot  than  that  of  England.  The 
pboreft  family  60  livres  a  year  in  wood. 

Clermont.^  Near  this  place,  in  the  foreft  of  la  Neuville  eu  Haye,  belonging  to  the 
king,  there  is  an  undertaking  now  (1787)  going  forward,  which  does  honour  to  go- 
vernment :  it  is  a  plantation  of  oak  for  timber.  The  land  is  inclofed  with  pales,  wired 
to  the  rails  in  the  French  manner,  inftead  of  nailing  :  th^  land  is  all  trenched  two  feet 
deep.,  for  which  the  workmen  are  paid  according  to  the  foil,  2oyl  to  4oyi  the  fquare 
perch  of  twenty-two  feet,  and  they  earn  about  22/  a  day  :  as  it  was  an  old  foreft  where 
they  work,  there  are  many  roots,  for  extrafting  which  they  are  allowed  fomething  more.. 
The  foil  in  general  is  a  good  light  loam,  except  in  fome  parts  on  a  pure  white  fand. 
The  whole,  expence  by  contrad  (fencing  excepted),  digging,  planting,  filling  vacancies, 
and  hoeing  twice  a  year,  for  five  years,  is  300  livres  the  arpent,  of  about  one  acre  and  a 
quarter.  The  fence  is  3  livres  the  toife,  or  about  is.  2d.  a  yard,  running  meafure: 
fixty  arpents  are  done,  and  they  are  ftill  at  work.  I  viewed  the  oaks  with  pleafure;  they 
are  moft  of  them  remarkably  fine ;  they  thrive  well  and  are  very  healthy;  fome  are  five 
years  old  from  the  feed,  and  others  five  years  old  from  tranfplanting  ;  the  plants  then 
three  years  old  :  thefe  are  the  largeft,  but  not  more  fo  than  three  years*  difference  in  age 
ought  to  make  them  ;  they  are  in  rows  at  about  four  feet.  There  is  alfo  a  fmall  inclo* 
Aire  of  chefnuts  and  Bourdeaux  pines  {pinus  maritimus^)  fown  four  years  paft,  which  are 
now  five  feet  high,  which  is  a  vaft  growth.  The  only  enemy  which  the  oaks  have  hi- 
therto met  with  is  the  cock-chaffer  erub,  which  has  killed  fome. 

Dugny. — Monf.  Crette  de  Paluel  has  planted  many  thoufands  of  the  poplar  with  fuc- 
cefs,  and  has  cut  them  when  only  twelve  years  old.,  large  enough  for  building.  Several 
of  his  farming  offices,  very  well  and  fubftantially  built,  are  of  this  wood,  erefted  twelve 
years  ago :  and  the  timbers  are  now  as  found  as  at  the  time  of  ufing ;  but  he  has  found 
that  when  expofed  to  the  weather  it  does  not  laft.     . 

NoRMANPiE..-- -6^^. — The  feat  of  the  Marquis  de  Turgot,  elder  brother  of  the  cele* 
brated  controleur-general..  A  large  plantation  of  foreign  .trees,,  in  yhich  nothing  is  fo 
remarkable  as  the  fuperiority  of  the  larch  to  every  other  plant* 
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Falaife.— Woods  at  twelve  years  growth,  pay  8  to  lo  louis  an  acre,  or  21  Uvres  a 
year. 

Harcourt.— The  larch  and  Weymouth  pine  of  eighteen  years  growth,  have  thriven 
beyond  any  thing.  I  meafured  a  larch  of  that  age,  three  feet  fix  inches  in  circumference, 
at  five  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  a  Weymouth  two  inches  larger.  Woods  through- 
out Normandy,  on  an  average,  pay  20  livres  the  Norman  acre  (los.  6d.  per  Englifh 
acre). 

La  Roche-Guyon. — ^There  is  nothing  in  this  country  that  pays  better  than  plantations 
of  willows  for  yielding  vine  props.  The  Duchefs  D'Envillci  has  a  piece  of  three  and  a 
half  arpents,  wnich  yields  400  livres  a  year,  by  being  cut  every  third  year.  New  ones 
-  are  fet  as  the  old  wear  out ;  ^the  heads  are  cropped  at  three  years  old,  and  the  great 
produft  is  from  nine  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Lombardy  poplars  planted  by  the  pre- 
fent  Duchefs,  of  twenty-four  years  growth,  are  worth  1 1  livres  ^ach,  {landing  only  fix 
feet  afunder :  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  apply  calculation  to  this  fa£t,  to  fee  what  the  acreable 
produce  would  be ;  for  if  a  man  had  a  few  acres  to  fell  every  year,  he  would  be  able  to 
get  no  more  than  the  price  of  a  very  bad  fire  wood,  not  faleable  till  after  every  better 
fort  in  a  country  was  confumed.  Could  a  demand  be  found  the  profit  would  be  enor- 
mous. They  grow  on  the  level  of  the  Seine.  They  are  cut  into  boards  ten  inches  wide,  , 
which  fell  at  2/.  the  foot.  ' 

Isle  of  France.— C^/ww/^n.— Woods  at  nine  years  growth,  worth  180  h'vres  the 
arpent  (9I.  the  Englifh  acre). 

Champagne. — MareuiL — At  twenty  years  growth,  worth  300  Uvres  £he  arpent 
( I  ol.  I  OS.  per  Englifli  acre),  at  one  and  a  half  or  two  leagues  from  the  Marne,  but  if  fur« 
ther,  4  livres  per  arpent  per  annum  dedudion. 

£pemay. — It  is  poffible  to  go  from  hence  to  Alface,  with  no  great  interruption,  through 
foreft  all  the  way* 

LoRAiNE. — Braban. — Woods  are  cut  at  twenty  years  growth,  and  the  produce  iz 
livres  per  arpent  per  aqniim  ( 1 8s.  4d.  per  Englifh  acre). 

Metz. — Woods  cut  at  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  growth,  lao  livres  the  journal. 

'Luneville. — ^Woods  cut  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  growth,  from  40  livres  to 
100  livres  net  the  journal,  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  feventy-four  Englifh  yards. 

Franche  Comte'. — Befangon. — Cut  at  twenty-five  years  growth,  and  yields  150 
livres  to  200  livres  the  cutting,  or  8  livres  per  annum  per  arpent;  near  the  forges  of  the 
city,  to  JOG  livres  ( lol.  ics.  per  Englifh  acre). 

Orcbamps.'—A  little  auberge  confumes  from  twenty  to  thirty  waggon  loads,  each  8 
livres  in  a  year  at  one  fire. 

BovKGOG'iJE.^^jliixonne. — Pafs  a  wood  felled  and  corded,  twelve  cords  per  Englifh 
acre  j  the  cord  eight  feet  by  fqur  feet,  and  two  high ;  and  the  price  8  livres.  A  little 
aubergifle  confumes  to  the  amount  of  200  livres  a  year  one  fire.  It  would  cofl  a  poor 
family  80  livres  a  year,  if  they  bought  fairly  all  they  bum.     Calculate 

Four  millions  of  families,  at  one  cord,  and  at  ten  per  acre,  400,000  acres, 

Cut  at  twenty  y«ar$^            -             -             -             -  8,000,000 

At  two  cords,            -             -            '    -                -  16,000,000 

At  three  ditto,            -                •             •                -  24,0.00,000 

DyVn.— Confumption  of  one  fire,  five  or  fix  mcBul  for  the  poor,  the  mcsul  four  feet 
cubical.  Of  the  whole  town  of  twenty-four  thoufand  people,  forty  thoufand  maul. 
Befl  oak  timber,  3  livres  the  cubical  foot.  Inferior  to  20/.  Elm  dearer  than  oak;  ufed 
for  wheel  carriages  only.    Pine  one-third  cheapen 
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BouRBONKois.-^Mtt//«j— Copfes  cut  at  fifteen  years  growth,  and  fell  at  50  livres 

"the  arpent,  of  forty-eight  thoufand  ihree  hundred  and  eighty.four  feet;  no  expenceex* 

ceptcutting.     Oak  timber,  18/  to  20/  the  cubical  foot.     Planks  of  nine,  ten,  and 

-eleven  inches  wide,  45  livres  to  60  livres  the  hundred  toife  (fix  feet),  .|-inch  tUck. 

Laths  \/^f.  the  faggot,  of  fifty^two,  and  five  feet  long, 

AuvERGNE.-^i?/(?;/z- — One  fire,  and  a  very  poor  one,  8q  livres^  if  bought. 

C/?rw^«/.— A  poor  family,  to  fteal  none,  inuft  have  ten  cord,  or  60  livres,  and 
charcoal  to  the  amount  of  1 5  livrei  ;  but  in  general  they  fteal,  or  collect  as  well  as 
they  can. 

Viva  RATS.— 'Pr^//^j  io  Tbuytz. — Great  woods  of  pines  in  thefe  mountains,  with 
faw  mills  for  cutting  them* 

DAUPHiNE'.-»-X(?r/<?/. — Oak  12/.  the  hundred  pound. 

Provence. — Tour  d^  J igues.— Wood  thrives  greatly  in  this  country.  The  Prefident 
has  a  great  many  oaks,  and  fome  of  a  vafl:  fize ;  aJfo  black  poplar  and  beech.  One  by 
the  &rm-houfe,  thirteen  feet  eleven  inches,  French,  in  circumference,  at  five  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  dghty  feet  high.  Here  alfo  are  ever-green  oaks,  five  hundred  years 
old«  Meh^plafanus  of  a  vaft  growth,  in  twenty-five  yeai-s,  and  the  mortu  papyt^era^ 
of  a  great  fizc.  The  pooreft  ranuly  in  this  country  confumes  fixty  quintals  of  wood  a. 
year,  ftolen  or  bought;  generally  the  former.  A  bourgeoife,  that  has  foup  evciy  day 
at  one  fire,  one  tumdired  and  fifty  quintals. 

Frejus  io  EJirelles. — ^Tbe  pines,  &c.  in  thefe  mountains,  hacked,  plundered,  and  de» 
ftroyed,  almoft  as  wa;Qtonly  as  in  the  Pyrennees :  and  fpots  every  where  burnt  by  the^ 
fliephevds^  though  prohibited^  iq  order  to  procure  herbage  for  their  flocks. 

Price  of  Wood  and  Charcoal y  Isfc.  Price  per 

Pgru  ioad' 

1787.— Limousin.— L/w^^^j^— Charcoal  30/;  the  quintal.  -  ^ 

ANGouidOis.— r^r/^w7. — Cord  of  wood  10  livres  near  a  navigation  j  3  livres  at 

^  diftance» 

Isle  of  France. — Monfgeron. — Cord  44  livres. 

Fi^ ANDERS. — L/7/p.— Ditto  60  livres. 

Dunkirk. — ^Ditto  60  livres  the  load  of  one  hundred  meafures. 

i788.-rNoRMANDY.—C<?^— Charcoal  20/  the  raziere,  of  forty  pound  of 

wheat. 

Cord  of  beech  wood,  fix  feet  lo^g,  fpur  broad,  and  four  high,  24  livres,        •      35; 
Other  woods  18  livres  to  20  livres,        -  -  .  -        a/ 

Faggots  of  three  and  a  half  feet  rounds  and  five  feet  long,  with  large  wood  in 

them,  60  livres  to  8p  livres  per  hundred. 

Bretaone.— i?^«^x.— Cord  eight  feet  long,  four  high,  and  two  and  a  half 

broad,  v$  livws  to  17  livres,  -  -  •  a8 

LandernatL-^CorA  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  and  two  and  a  half  high,  %^  livi\e%      42^ 
LOrient.^-^Coxd  eight  feet  by  lour  feet,  and  two  and  a  half  high,  20  livres,  35 

vff^^/«~  Charcoal  ^  livres  the  barriquei    Iron  5/^  the  poundic    A  hotS^  Aw 

Xif. 
-i^t/v^r^«^r.-^Cord  of  wood,  28  livres,  -  -  -  49 

Nantes. — Ditto  30  livres  to  36  livres,  -  -  -  57 

Swedilh  irpa  280  livres  the  thoufand  pound.    Hemp  50  livres  the  hundred 

dittpA 
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Price  per 
Paris  load 
0/  1^0  ft. 
iiV. 

>^nr^/V.  — Cord  a4livres.  _  *  "         .       '  "  •    4* 

ANjoa.  —Angers. — Cord  eight  feet  long,  four  feet  high,  and  four  brOad :  a  dou* 
ble  cord,  40  livres.  -  -  -  -42 

Faggots  18  livres  to  2^  Kvres  the  hundred. 

La  Fleche.-^Cord  16  livres  to  21  livres,  -  .  •  39 

Charcoal  70  livres  to  80  livres  the  forty-two  barriques. 

Maine, — Gue/celard. — The  cord,  fix  feet  by  3^  feet,  and  3I  high,  of  pine,  6 
livres,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -12 

Ditto  of  oak,  14  livres,         -  -  -  .  •  -  -26 

Normandy,— G^^/. — Charcoal  s^/*  thebarrique.  Iron  23  livres  the  hundred 
pound,  or  i  hard  lefs  that  5/  the  pound.  They  charge  B/l  the  pound  for  heavy 
work,  and  32/;  for  (hoeing,  a  horfe. 

Elbau/.'-^lihe  cord  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  and  a  J  high,  24  livres,      •  •42 

La, Recife  Guyon. — Cord  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  and  four  high,  is  30  livres,  32 

Isle  ov  France. — Nangis.^^Cord  twelve  feet  by  four  feet,  and  four  high : 
price  24  livres  to  28  Kvres,  -  -  -  .  -     18 

Champagne. — Mareuil.-^ Cord  eight  feet  long,  five  feet  high,  and  three  feet 
feven  inches  broad,  fells,  oak  36  livres,  -  -  -  •    3i 

White  woods  24  livres,  -  -       •  -  1^  -  21. 

Charcoal  sqf  the  tonneaux,  of  two  hundred  pints  of  Paris  (quarts). 

Epernay. — The  cord  40  livres,  •  -  -  -  *    40 

St.  MeneiovcL^— Cord  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  and  3f  inches :  18  livres  iq/I;  in 
the  town  1 9  livres ;  but  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  7  livres  to  ten  feet,  •         24 

Lorraine. — Braban.^Cord  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  and  four  high,. is  19 
livreSj.  -  -  -  -•  -  ^    ao 

Mar-UrTfiur. — Cord  eight  feet.by  four  feet,  and  four  high,  is  1 6  livres ; .  the  beft 
21  livres^  -;  -  -  -  -.  -  -    20 

Afe/z.-!-Charcoal  ^of.  the  fack :  cord  eight  feet  by. four  fe^,..and  four  high^f  j$ 
32  livres ;  of  beach  and  horabeam,  -  -  -  .        ^5 

Of  oak,  22  livres,  .-  -  -.  •.  ...  .    .24 

P(M  4-A^^^»~Cord  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  zvA  4  higk:. in  towi^  r4  liwes 
\of.  -^  -  -  -«  -  --       *         -     18. 

In  the  forefl:  12  livres. 

Nancy. — Cord  floated  oak  20  livres  j :  other  forts  23  livres, ,  ...    *        •.     28- 

Not  floated  oak  26  Jivres ;  beech  and  hornbean^  34  livres,  .  **        Z7 

LunevUk^^Cord  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  and  four  high  i  now  24  livre^to  28 
livres. 

Beech,  ^  -  t  -^  •  -.  -     28 

Oak  22  livres  to  23  livres,  •  -  •  •  -    24 

Alsace. — Strajbaurg. — Gord  fix  feet  by  fix  feet,  and  three  high:  price  27 
Kvres,  -  -  -  -.-  '-sS 

SehileJiat^Cotd  fix  feet  by^fix^  feet,,  and  three  high  ^;  priee  24  Uvres  *,  *    3 1 

Ifle. — Cord  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  andrfour  ^^i  price  la  livrea^  yet maay 
iron  forges,  -  .  -  -  ...  *  14; 
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Price  per 
Var'u  lomi 
of  140 //« 

Franche  Qowtz^ .^^Bcfangon. — Cord  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  and  four  high,  !»'• 
•floated,  16  livres  lof.  '-  .  -  -,  -  i8 

Not  floated,  25  livres,  - .  •     .  -  -  -  27 

Orchamf  s.-^lron ;  all  ufed  by  blackfmiths  ;  is  of  the  country  ;  ^  the  pound. 
Charcoal  only  ufed  in  making  it,  at  40  livres  the  load  of  four  horfes,  about  fifty  or 
fixty  bufliels  j  there  are  forges  fpread  over  the  whole  country  :  one  within  three 
leagues,  which,  with  its  furnace,  ufes  fifty  loads  of  wood  per  diem.  Shoeing  z, 
horie  4qf. 

Z)//^».— Cord  7I  feet  by  four  feet,  and  4!  high,  at  26  livres  the  moeul,  a  cube 
of  four  feet,  and  the  price  13  livres, -^  -  -  -  .  -        *     -     36 

Price  of  carriage  aof.  per  thoufand  pound  for  each  league. 

Cbagny. — Moeul,  cube  of  four  feet,  13  livres  to  16  livres,  -  "3* 

Iron  :    tier  of  wheels  yf.  the  pound  and  8/1  for  the  nails.      Price  of  iron  5/I 
1  Hard. 

Moulins. — Cord,  two  to  a  c6che,  30  livres.  Charcoal  3^/  to  3/  the  Englifli 
peck.     Iron  i  liard  under  ^  per  pound.     Caft  ditto  3/; 

Clermont.  ^Cord  three  ieet  eleven  inches,  by  feven  feet  four  fhches  drcumfe* 
rence ;  priced  livres,  about  one- fourth  of  a  Paris  cord,  -  •  -*    24 

Charcoal  2/I  the  pound. 

Jtx^ — Iron  5^  the  pound. 

Montelimart. — Charcoal  5/I  th?  hundred  pound* 

JPierre  Latte.— Wood  2(3^  the  hundred  pound. 

Avignon* — ^Wood  iSf.  to  29/1  the  hundred  pound.  Charcoal  3  livres  the  hun- 
dred pound. 

Tour  d^Aigues. — Charcoal  45/;  the  hundred  pound. 
,  Marfeilk.^^W ood  3  livres  \yf.  for  three  hundred  pound,  and  8/1  carriage  from 
thefliip. 

In  winter  the  fame,  5  livres.     Charcoal,  by  fliipping,  59/1  the  quintal,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pound ;  by  land  yof. 

Xy^».— Oak,  the  mceul,  three  feet  eight  inches  fquare,  23  livres. 

General  average,       -     -  -  -  -  •    3© 

To  thefe  data  may  be  here  added,  that  the  woods  and  forefls  of  the  kingdom  amount 
to  199850,515  acres,  and  that  the  average  annual  produce  may  be  reckoned  14s.  an 
acre.  It  here  appears,  that  the  average  price  per  cord,  of  one  hui\4^^^  ^^  ^^^y  ^^^^i* 
cat  feet,  is  30  livres. 

The  price  of  wood  has  rifen  confiderably  in  France.  Price  of  the  lignier,  equal  to 
two  Paris  voies,  at  Bourg,  in  Brefle. 

In  1688,  -  -  3  liv.  <3/I 

1718,  -  .  Z      \2 

1748,  •  -  7       10 

1778,  -  -  90 

1789,  -  .    •  21         o* 

The  fcardty  of  wood  in  France,  as  marked  in  this  rife  of  price,  has  occupied  at  leaft  an 

hundred  pens  during,  the  lad  ten  years:  almoft  all  the  cahiers  complain  heavily  of  it,  and. 

in  that  of  the  clergy  of  Meaux,  they  call  it  a  real  calamity.     There  is  hardly  a  fociety  of 

*  Oh/ervaHont  fwr  fJgrkuhwe^  par  Ma.  Varennc  de  Feaille.    8vo.  p.  14  ii 
!  >  9  agri- 
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agriculture  in  the  kingdom,  that  has  not  offered  premiums  for  memoirs  that  fhould  ex- 
plain  the  caufes  of  fuch  an  alarming  want,  and  point  out  the  beft  means  of  remedying 
it.  The  opinion  is  univerfal;  I  have  met  but>one  mind  upon  the  topic,  which,  confider- 
ing  the  talents  for  political  oeconomy,  furprifed  me  a  good  deal ;  for  I  mud  declare 
myfelf  of  a  direftly  contrary  opinion,  and  venture  to  affert,  that  the  price  of  wood  is  too 
low  in  France ;  that  it  has  not  rifen  fo  rapidly  as  it  ought  to  have  done ;  and  that  all 
ideas  of  encouraging  plantations,  to  prevent  a  further  rife,  are  ignorant  and  mifchievous, 
and  founded  in  a  total  hiifconception  of  the  fubjeft,  for  want  of  combining  thofe  circum- 
ftances  which  bear  upon  the  queftion.  The  rent  of  arable  land,  in  France,  calculated 
feparately,  and  rejefting  the  parts  left  wafte,  and  in  negleft,  is  15s,  jA.  an  acre;  but 
the  rent  of  woods  is  only  1 2s.  How  then  in  common  fenfe  can  any  one  complain  of  a 
price  of  wood,  which,  inftead  of  being  at  it«  prefent  rate  an  injury  to  the  confumer,  is 
aflually  a  material  one  to  the  landed  intereft,  who  do  not  make  by  their  woods  nearly 
what  they  would  do  by  the  land  if  it  was  urubbed,  cleared,  and*  converted  to  cultiva* 
tion ;  and  I  am  fo  well  perfuaded  of  this,  that  if  I  was  the  poffeflbr  of  woods  in  France, 
I  would  moft  affuredly  grub  up  every  acre  that  did  not  grow  upon  land  imprafticable 
to  the  plough ;  and  I  fhould  do  this  under  the  firmed  convidion  that  my  (peculation 
would  be  profitable.  If  tillage  improves,  and  freed  from  tithes  and  inequality  of  taxa- 
tion no  one  can  dou^t  but  it  will  improvej  the  price  of  wood  ought  to  rife  very  con»- 
fiderably  to  prevent  landlords,  who  are  well  informed,  from  grubbing  up;  and  let  it 
be  confidered  how  vaft  a  premium  there  is  to  induce  them  to  fuch  a  conduct,  in  all 
woods  where  the  growth  is  ancii?ntv  as  forty,  fifty,  fixty,  and  a  hundred  years,  at  which 
age  many  are  found  in  France :  the  money  which  the  fale  of  fuch  would  produce^  placed 
at  intereft,  and  the  land  converted  to  tillage,  would  in  moft  inftances^  treble,  and  even 
quadruple,  the  revenue  to  be  gained  from  the  fame  land  while  cropped  with  wood.  Nor 
is  it  \p  be  JForgotten,  that  frefh  wood-land  is  generally  fertile,  f)offefling  ftores  that,  with 
good  management  in  refpeft  to  cropping,  may  be  made  to  laft  at  leaft  twenty  y^ars^ 
and  in  fome  meafure  for  ever.  We  may  fafely  determine  that  the  price  of  wood  is  not: 
rifen  to  a  fair  par  with  other  land  products,  until  it  can  no  longer  be  the  intereft  of  the 
land  owner  to  grub  up,  and  till  woods'  yield  as  good  a  revenue  as  the  lands  around 
them,  well  ettltivafed.  It  is  an  undoubted  fiaift,  that  the  price  is  not  yet  rifen  near  to 
fuch  a  par. 

There  is  yet  another,  and  equally  unqueftibnabre  proof,  that  the  price  of \wood  is- 
much  too  low  in  France,  and  that  is  the  coal  mines,  found  in  almoft  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  remain  for  the  greater  part  unworked ;  and  that  the  people  burn  wood  even 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  fuch  mines  ;  I  was  myfelf  ferved  with  wood  at  all  the  inns, 
at  and  near  the  coal  mines  wrought,  of  Valenciennes,.  Mont-Cenis,  Lyon,  Auvergne, 
Languedoc,  Normandie,  Bretagne,  Anjou,  &c.  &g.  Is  it  poffible  to  fuppofe  that  this 
would  be  the  cafe  if  wood  was  rifen  to  its  fair  par  with  other  commodities  ? 

The  conclufibn  to  be  drawn,  from  this  ftate  of  fads,  is  fufEciently  clear,  that  the  le- 
giflature  ought  not  to  take  any  fteps  whatever  to  encourage" the  production  of  wood,  but 
leave  it  abfolutely  free  to  rife  giadually  tothat  fair  price  to  which  demand  will  carry  it; 
and  that  the  focieties.  and  academies  of  agriculture,  compofed  of  citizens,  that  is  to  fay, 
€ommonIy  of  mere  confumer»,  uninterefted  in  the  produdion,  ought- to  ceafe  their  un- 
juft  and  impertinent  clamour  againft  the  price  of  a  commodity  which  is  much  too  cheap. 
Whenever  the  price  of  wood  rifes  too  high,  coal  mines  will  every  where  be  eflfeftUally 
worked^  and  the  people  in  fight  of  them  moft  affuredly  will  not  burn  wood. 

We  have  of  late  had,  in  England,  the  fame  vulgar  apprehenfion  of  a  want  of  wood^ 
efpecialiy  ^or  (hip  building;  which  has  difgraced  Fi-ance.    No  wonder  timber  has  been. 
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deftroyed  m  both  kingdoms,  while  the  price  was  inadequate  to  the  expence  of  raifmg  it» 
Timber  for  ihip  building,  as  well  as  cord>wood,  {hould  at  lead  bear  a  proportion  with 
corn,  meat,  butter,  wool,  &c.  which  the  ground  might  yield  if  not  occupied  in  a  differ- 
ent  manner.  1  he  comparifons  made  are  by  landlords,  who  look  only  at  rent^  but  the 
national  intereds  require  that  produce  (hould  be  confulted.  The  argument  commonly 
ufed,  by  the  proprietors  of  the  landes  of  Bourdeaux,  againft  cultivating  them,  is,  that 
they  yield  at  prefent,  in  pines,  a  better  rent  in  refin  than  they  would  do  for  cultivation, 
which  is  certainly  true,  if  the  culture  introduced  was  not  good  ;  but  what  a  lofs  to  the 
nation  to  have  lands  employed  to  yield,  like  all  the  woods  of  the  kingdom,  a  grofs  pro- 
duce of  16  Hvres  per  acre,  inftead  of  40  livres,  the  produce  of  arable  land  ?  Thofe 
who  contend  for  encouragement  to  planting,  becaufe  wood  is  dear,  call  for  the  marvelU 
ous  improvement  of  converting  land,  which  new  yields  40  livres,  to  the  ftate  of  yielding 
16  livres !  It  is  jufl;  the  fame  in  England ;  our  focieties  offer  premiums  for  planting, 
and,  as  far  as  thofe  premiums  are  claimed,  or  induce  men  to  think  planting  an  improve- 
ment, they  ar§  attended  with  the  mifchief  and  abfurdity  of  preferring  a  fmall  to  a  great 
produce.  There  are  tra£ts  of  imprailicable  land,  I  will  not  fay  wajiej  becaufe  nine-tenths 
of  Qur  wade  lands,  like  thofe  of  France,  are  fufceptible  of  cultivation,  and  therefore  it  16 
a  pqblic  nuifan^re  to  plant  them  :  it  may  be  profitable  t6  the  landlord  to  plant  quick 
growing  trees,  becaufe  he  confiders  only  renU  but  focieties  and  the  nation  Ihould  look 
at  produ£€y  and  confequently  difcourage  all  planting. 

The  common  argument,  that  is  founded  on  the  fuf^ofed  neceility  of  a  Royal  Navy, 
I  ihould  be  forry  to  beftow  three  words  upon;  fer  1  hokl  evta7  idea  ef  a  great  naval 
force  to  be  founded  on  very  queflionable  theories.  Injurious  to  other  nations  in  its  ob- 
jed,  which  is  that  of  extending  to  the  mod  didant  parts  of  the  globe,  the  mifcnievou^ 
effeds  of  ambition,  and  all  the  horrors  that  atten(j  the  fpirit  of  conqued,  when  flowing 
from  the  word  fpirit  of  foreign  commerce.  A  great  navy  affords  the  means  of  fpread- 
ing  what  may  to  £urope  be  called  a  domedic  quarrel  to  the  mod  didant  regions  of  the 
globe^  and  involving  millions  in  the  ruin  of  wars,  who  are  in  judice  as  unconcerned  in 
the  difputc  as  they  are  removed  by  didance  from  the  natural  theatre  of  it.  And  what« 
ever  commercial  tieceffity,  founded  upon  the  word  principles,  may  be  urged  in  the  fup- 
port  of  it,  yet  the  expence  is  fo  enormous,  that  no  nation,  it  is  now  well  underdood^ 
can  be  formidable  both  at  land  and  fea  at  the  fame  time,  without  making  e^brts^  that 
throw  our  own  burthens,  by  means  of  debts,  on  our  innocent  poderity.  Mr.  Hume  re- 
iB^rks,  that  the  Briti(h  fleet,  in  the  height  of  the  war  of  1740,  cod  the  nation  a  greater 
expence  than  that  of  the  whole  military  edablidiment  of  the  Roman  Empire,  under 
Augudiis^  while  all  that  deferved  to  be  called  the  world  was  in  obedience  to  his  fcep- 
tre ;  but  in  the  l^te  war,  the  expence  of  our  fleet  amounted  to  more  than  the  double  of 
what  attra^ed  the  notice  of  that  agreeable  and  profound  politician,  for  the  naval  ex- 
pence  of  1781  arofe  to  8,603,8841. 

The  ambition  of  datefmen  is  ready  at  all  times  to  found  upon  a  great  commerce  the 
neceflity  of  a  great  navy  to  proteft  it  ^  and  the  next  dep  is,  the  fuppofed  neceflity  of  a 
great  commerce  to  fupport  the  great  navy;  and  very  fine  arrangements,  in  political 
cecoaQi|iy>  have  been  the  confequence  of  this  mifchievous  combination.  The  delufive 
dream  of  colonies  was  one  branch  of  this  curious  poUcy,  which  cod  the  nation,  as  Sir 
John  Sinclair  has  calculated,  two  hundred  and  eighty  millioos !  Rather  than  luive  in<- 
curred  fuch  an  enormous  eypence,  which  our  powerful  i>avy  abfolutely  induced,  would  it 
not  have  been  better  bad  the  nation  been  without  commerce,  without  colonies,  without  a 
navy  ?  The  fame  madnefs  has  infeded  the  cabinet  of  France;  a  great  navy  is  there  alfo 
coafideredi  as  eflential,  becaufq  they  have  in  St.  Domiago  a  great  colony  y  thus  one 
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nuifance  begets  another.  The  prefent  century  has  been  the  period  of  naval  power.  It 
trill  ceafe  in  the  next,  and  then  be  confidered  as  a  fjrftem  founded  on  the  fpirit  of  com- 
mercial rapine. 

But  whatever  neceffity  there  may  be  for  navies,  there  is  none  for  raifing  oak  to  build 
them,  which  it  is  infinitely  better  to  buy  than  to  cultivate.  There  is  no  profpefl:  of  ex- 
haulling  the  oak  of  the  north,  of  Bohemia,  Silefia,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  territories 
on  the  Adriatic,  for  centuries  to  come ;  the  price  will  rife  as  carriage  becomes  expen- 
live,  but  the  fupply  will  remain  for  ages.  So  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, we  ufed  fir  for  building,  from  the  fcarcity  of  oak  * ;  and  notwithuanding  the  im- 
menfe  confumption  fince,  the  countries  that  fupply  it  promife  to  continue  that  fupply  for 
Hve  centuries  to  come. 

A  veffel  of  the  firft  tank  is  faid,  in  France,  to  demand  fixty  thoufand  cubical  feet 
of  timber!}  but  a  later  account  makes  it  much  more  confiderable. 


Cubical  feet,— Firft  fpecies. 
Second  ditto. 
Third  ditto. 
Fourth  ditto. 
Fifth  dittOy 
Plank, 


Fir, 

The  common  price  of  oak  3  livres  the  ibott 

1  cannot  quit  the  fubjeft  of  woods  without  remarkmg,  that  many  of  the  nobflityV 
)n  France,  have  given  that  attention  to  the  introduction  of  exotic  trees,  which  would 
have  been  a  thoufand  times  better  applied  to  improving  the  agriculture  of  their  diftrifts : 
I  faw  many  places,  tlie  owners  of  which  affe^ed  to  make  a  reputation  by  their  ever- 
greens, and  other  plantations,  while  living  in  the  midft  of  lands,  under  a  culdvatioa 
dirgraceful  to  the  kingdom,  and  the  fame  even  on  their  own  farms.  For  one  fol  that 
France  will  ever  be  improved  by  their  exotics,  it  was  in  their  power  to  have  improved 
her  many  louis,  by  very  different  exerdons. 

Chap.  XXYlVl»—^nfome  (Economical  Praffices  in  France. 

SOME  fcattered  minutes,  not  abfolutely  lifeleis  may  perhaps  better  be  thrown 
together  than  burnt;  for  ingenious  men  fometimes  catch  hints  from  a  flight  ineatioa 
ot  pra&ices,  and  apply  them  to  ufes  not  at  firft  thought  of* 

Building. 

LAVGTJEDoc.^^Monfauban  to  Toulou/e.-^^At  a  brick-kiln,  obferve  that  they  bum 
t>nly  faggots  of  vine-cutcings* 

♦  «'  And  nowoflate*  for%rant  of  othet  timber,  we  begin  to  ufe  fir  for  baildtne  of  houfes."    jfn  Old 
Thrift  newly  revived,  or  the  Manner  of  Planting,  t^e  by  R.  C.     410.  16  la.     Black  letter.     P.  7. 
f  Reeherchet  fur  ia  Houiile  d'Engrals.     Tom.  u  p.  25. 
^  EncyclopeMe  Mabodique,    410.    Marine*    Tom.  i.  part  i.p.  i6j. 
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Bagnere  de  Luchoru — ^For  building  the  new  bathing  houfe  ere£Hng  here,  by  the  Rates 
of  Langiiedoc,  they  work  the  lime  (!«urnt  from  a  fine  blue  hard  (tone)  with  gravel  inr- 
fteadoffand,  of  which  thiey  have  none  in  the  country  ;  and,  on  examination,  I  found 
this  gravel  to  be  a  true  linie  flone  one,  the  fame  fo  oken  niit  vvkh  in  Ireland.  I  could 
not  find  that  the  mortar  was  the  harder  or  better  \nr  this;  but,  on  breaking,  rather 
fofter  than  that  of  fand,  T  hey  have  here  a  very  eftVtVual  method  of  cementing  ftone  ; 
when  fquared  blocks  break,  they  join  them  very  eafily,  byapplyiag  this  cement;  — 
refin,  three-fourths;  fulphur  and  wax,  one-fourth  ;  pv'jwder.  d  ftone,  of  the  fort  to 
be  joined,  enough  to  give  it^the  right  confiilence  when  n^t  ited.  '1  his  holds  the  ftone 
.  fo  firmly  together,  that  thefolid  part  will  break  rather  than  at  the  jundion. 

Normandy. — Carcjitanto  Coiitances. — 'ihty  buili  here  the  beft  mud  houfes  I  have 
any  where  feen ;  very  good  ones,  if  three  ftories,  are  thus  rtiifed:  and  confiderable 
offices,  with  large  barns.  The  earth  and  ft  raw  well  kneaded  together,  are  fpread, 
about  four  inches  thick,  on  the  ground,  cut  in  fqnares  of  nihe  inches,  and  thefe  toffed 
from  a  fliovel  to  the  man  on  the  wall,  who  builJs  it ;  it  is  finiflied,  layer  by  layer^ 
and  left  for  drying,  as  in  Ireland  ;  the  layers  three  feet  high,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the 
walls  about  two  feet  ;  they  m,ke  them  projefting  about  an  inch,  which  they  cut  ofF^ 
layer  by  layer,  perftQly  fmooth  ;  if  they  had  the  Englifli  way  of  v  hite-wafliing,  they 
would  look  as  well  as  our  lath  :.nd  plafter  houfes,  and  be  vaftly  better  and  wanner* 
In  good  1  oufes,  the  doors  and  windows  are  in  ftone  work. 

Bernay.^-^yivA  walls  to  inclofe  gardens,  and  for  fruit,  well  built  and  thatched  at 
top. 

Champagne. — Epernay.^yionL  Paretclaine's  new  oak  floor,  which  is  the  common 
fafliion  of  France,  ot  ftiort  fcantlings,  in  a  fort  of  Mofaic,  cofts  4.^  livres,  the  fquare 
toife  of  fix  French  feet,  including  joifts  and  all.  They  are  dove  tailed  along  the  fides^ 
but  nailed  at  the  ends,  the  nails  knocked  in,  and  a  plug  of  wood  driven  in '  and  plain- 
ed oflf. 

Lime* 

Languedoc. — Bc7g7icre  de  Luchon. — The  lime  kilns  here,  while  burning,  hare  a 
remarkable  fmell  of  burning  fulphur,  from  the  quamity  of  that  mineral  with  which 
the  lime-ftone  is  mixed.  They  build  their  kilns  oval,  fwelling  in  the  middle,  with  a 
mouth,  not  quite  at  the  bottom,  vhere  thty  put  in  the  wood  :  the  upper  part  is  co- 
vered with  ftoncs,  in  order  to  keep  the  heat  in.  They  are  twenty-four  hours  burning 
the  lime.  When  burnt,  ftop  the  mouth  clofe,  and  leave  it  to  cool,  which  takes  three 
days  ;  after  which,  they  take  the  lime  out;  A  kiln  holds  four  hundred  feptiers, 
which  _may  be  fuppofed  the  feptier  of  Paris.  1  hey  carry,  with  a  pair  of  oxen,  but  t\<^a 
feptiers.  Sell  it  at  4c/  to  45/.  the  feptfer.  Such  a  quantity  of  lime  lakes  fix  hun- 
dred faggots  to  burn,  and  a  little  other  wood. 

Flanders. — Jrmenticres  to  M^ntarJe/.'-'lle^ps  are  lying  in  fome  of  the  fields,  rea- 
dy for  fpreading.     It  is  burnt  in  the  country. 

Maine. ~L«  F/ec/je  io  Le  Mans.  Lime  burning;  the  price  5  livres  the  pipe,  of 
tvvobarriques. 

BeaumcnU — Lime-ftone  plentiful,  yet  lime  10  livres  the  pipe. 

Alencai  to  JVi/7^;/f.— Lime-ftone  everywhere,  ytt  lime  i6  livres  the  tonneaux,  of 
tvo  pipes. 

BouRBONNOis. — Moii/ins. -^Lime  ^^f.  the  poincon,  thirty  mchcs  high^  and  twen- 
ty-two diameter. 

WiwAKuvs.'-^Pradtlles. — Lime  9/  the  meafure  of  ihiity.two  pounds. 
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Fences^  ,  : 

Normandy. P.?ji  ^^  Ci7«a:. — The  fences  here  refemble  more  the  double  banks- 

-and  ditches  of  Ireland  than  any  I  have  feen  :  parapet  banks  are  thrown  np  out  of  a 
double  ditch,  floped ;  and  upon  them  are  planted  a  hedge,  and  one  or  two  rows  of 
trees  ;  and  the  foil  is  fo  rich,  that  all  thrive  toYuch  a  pitch,  as  to  form  hedges  forty 
or  fifty  feet  high,  and  perfeftly  thick.  By  means  of  fome  fm?.il  inclofures  of  this  fort 
around  every  houfe,  every  habitation  is  a  redoubt,  and  would  make  the^ country  very 
delenfible,  for  a  fmall  army  againft  a  great  one. 

Pont  UEveque, — Many  of  the  rich  paflurcs  here  are  fo  well  fenced,  that  one  can  no 
more  fee  through  a  fmgle  hedge,  than  through  a  wood ;  yet  there  are  many  willows 
in  them,  with  only  a  mixture  of  thorns  and  bramble ;  but  they  are  (o  well  tinned, 
and  of  Inch  a  luxuriant  growth,  as  to  be  impenetrable  to  man  or  beaft. 

In  fencing  little  is  to  be  learned  in  France,  yet  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  king- 
dom is  inclofed.  In  England  we  have  carried  that  ait  to  a  perfeOion  of  which  the 
French  know  little.  It  is  only  in  a  few  diftrlcis^^  where  gates  and  ftiles  are  regular; 
in  othefs,  a  few  bufhes  put  in  a  gap  fupply  the  place.  Whenever  the  French  have 
invellcd  m  their  agriculture,  the  fums  it  ought  to  attraft,  at  lead  three  or  four  thou- 
fand*  millions  of  livres  more  than  in  at  prefent,  thefe  objects  will  receive  an  attention 
vhich  they  have  not  yet  commanded.  They  are  by  no  means  unimportant;  and  as 
.far  as  connedcd  with  mclofing,  in  general,  areeffential  to  profperity. 

Ftp  Ponds. 

SoLOGNE. This  province  abounds  very  much  with  ponds  of  all  fizes,  which  let  at 

from  5  livres  to  I2  livies  the  arpent. 

BouRBQNNois. -- M^t///>2J.— Through  every  part  of  this  province,  which  I  faw  in 
eroding  it,  in  two  diredions,  the  number  of  fi(h  ponds  is  very  confiderable.  The 
country,  though  in  extenfive  views  flat  to  the  eye,  is,  on  a  nearer  examination,  found 
to  fwell  into  a  variety  of  gentle  inequalities,  which  form  vallies,  with  fmall  brooks, 
fprings,  or  dreams,  in  them,  as  eligible  for  a  refidence,  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  as 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  cultivation,  if  they  knew  how  to  apply  them.  Mounds  are 
made  ^crofs  thefe  little  vales  to  form  ponds ;  and  there  are  mills  at  their  heads, 
when  the  ilreams  are  confiderable  enough.  Thefe  ponds  are  from  two  or  three  to  ten, 
twenty,  and  thirty  acres,  and  fome  a  great  deal  more.  They  are  all  fifhed  regularly  . 
every  fecond  or  third  year,  and  the  fifli  fold,  at  fo  much  a  thoufand,  to  the  merchants, 
who  fend  them,  by  the  Allier,  Loire,  canal  of  Briare,  and  Seine,  to  Park  On  one 
e.  ate,  I  faw  eight  ponds,  that  paid  800  livres ;  on  another,  four  paid  800  livres  ;  and  on 
a  ferm  ot  about  four  hundred  acres,  four  ponds  paid  icoo  livres.  Water  deceives  one 
fo  much  in  guefling  the  fuperficies,  that  1  may  be  erroneous  (for  nothing  is  meafurcd 
in  this  province)  ;*^ but  I  fliould  gnefs,  that  land  under  water  paid  20  livres  an  acre  at 
lead,  inttead  of  5  livres,  which  is  the  more  common  net  produce  of  the  country ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  proprietor  receives  this  fuperior  benefit,  bis  table  is,  by  termR 
of  thecontrad  with  the  merchant,  wh&  flocks  the  ponds  himfelf^  allowed  to  be  amply 

fupplied. 

BRrssB>— The  ponds  of  this  little  province  and  Dombes,  cover  fixty-fix  leao[ues 
fquare  of  country,  and  are  found  terrible  to  population,  from  the  eflcft  they  have 
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on  the  climate  •♦    In  1764,  ponds  in  France  generally  let  at  5  Hvres  to  7  HvreS  per 
trpent  !• 

The  management  of  ponds  is  vaftly  better  underftood  in  France  than  it  is  in  Eng» 
land,  both  as  to  (locking,  adapting  the  fort  of  fifli  to  the  foil,  clearing  the  poinds,  empty* 
ifig,  fifhing,  &c.  &c.  In  all  Catholic  countries,  fifli  is  of  more  importance  than  ift 
Froteftant  ones,  and  this  occafions  more  attention  being  paid  to  them* 

Leaves. 

Languedoc— Gathering,  the  end  of  July,  leaves  of  mulberries,  for  feeding: 
cattle. 

PoiTou. — See  them  gathering  elm  leaves  for  cattle,  particularly  for  mules,  the  firft 
week  in  September.  - 

TouRAiNE. — Clipping  elm  trees  to  feed  cows,  in  September. 

Near  Clarey,  they  gather  the  vine  leaves  in  September ;  we  faw  them  fpread,  in 
large  quantities,  by  the  fides  of  the  roads,  with  many  women,  girls,  and  boys,  gather- 
ing and  drying  ;  they  are  for  winter  provender  for  their  cows ;  this  cuftom  is  gene- 
ral through  the  country.  They  make  an  infufion  of  thefe  leaves  in  hot  water,  by 
boiling  them  with  fome  bran ;  which  mixture  they  give  to  their  cows,  in  fnowy  o^ 
frofty  weather,  with  ftraw.  Was  a  cow  fed  with  leaves  alone,  it  would  require  eight 
or  ten  arpents  to  fupport  a  cow  the  whole  winter ;  they  reckon  them  very  beneficial 
.for  this  ufeful  animaL  Leaves  are  fometimes  fold,  in  which  cafe,  fuch  a  heap  dry  as 
would  equal  thirty  pounds  of  hay,  fells  for  20/I  but  all  this  varies  according  to  the 
year.     An  arpent  produces  feven  or  eight  times  that  quantity. 

Isle  of  France. — Among  the  winter  provifion  which  Monf.  Crette  de  Paluel,. 
qf  Dugny,  makes  for  his  Iheep,  is  that  of  faggots,  cut  in  fummer  while  in  full 
leaf,  and  houfed  as  foon  as  dry  :  thefe  he  has  found  to  be  of  confiderable  ufe,  and  to 
wfwer  the  purpofe  perfeftly  well.  When  given  to  the  (heep  they  pick  off  every  Jeaf 
carefully.    Such  a  practice  well  d^erves  attention  in  England. 

Dauphine'. — About  Montelimart  the  leaves  of  all  mulberries  are  gathered  in  No- 
vember for  feeding  fheep.  A  gentleman,  near  the  fame  place,  feeds  a  flock  of  Spanifh 
and  half  bred  fheep,  with  faggots  cut  in  fummer  from  full  leaved  trees. 

Provence. — The  prefident  de  la  Tour  d'Aigues  making  elm  faggots,  in  Septem* 
ber,  for  his  fheep ;  a  common  pra&ice :  poplar  alfo  and  oak ;  indeed  all  forts  are 
thys  applied.  Olives  are  alfo  excellent  j  one  of  twelve  years  growth  will  thus  yield  to 
the  value  of  12/. ;  every  fecond  year,  on  good  land,  more  than  the  expence. 

For.  the  better  underftanding  this  fubjeO:  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  an  excellent 
and  ufeful  memoir  on  the  fubjeft,  by  Mn  ProfefTor  Symonds,  inferted  in  the  Annals 
of  Agriculture^^toX*  i.  p.  207.  J 

This  is  one  of  the  oeconomical  praftices  of  France,  which  well  deferves  imitation  in 
England :  not  gathering  leaves,  for  I  queftion  whether  it  would  anfwer  the  expence 
of  labour,  but  cutting  faggots  in  fummer  inftead  of  winter;  drying  them  like  hay 
before  binding,  and  then  flacking  and  thatching  for  feeding  fheep.  I  made  a  flack 
of  them  in  1789,  but  the  two  following  winters  were  fo  open  and  mild,  that  1  could 
not  experience  the  benefit.    I  fhall,  however,  make  other  trials  on  the  praftice^  fori 

•  Qbferv.fur  Ujigrtcult-par  Monf*  Varenne  3e  FenUIe,  p.  270. 

f  Chawvalon  Manuel des  Champj.     i2mo.     p.  365. 

X  Su  alfo  Mem,  de  la  Soc.  Roy,  d*^^.  de  Paris.     1785.    Trimejlre  d?etL    p.  22. 
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fcave  not  the  leaft  doubt  of  its  anfwering  as  well  here  as  in  France.    Leaves  are  very  ' 
nourifliing,  but  aftringent,  and  wholefome  for  Iheep,  and  fuch  (lores  mighf  be  got 
at  eafily  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  fnow,  to  the  great  faving  of  hay.     Confi- 
dering  the  immenfity  of  leaves  that  fail  to  wade^  in  a  woodland  country,  it  is  certainly 
an  objed  that  well  deferves  attention. 

Threjhing. 

RoussiLLON  — Lanouedoc— Through  all  the  fouthem  parts  of  this  province,^ 
they  tread  out  the  corn  with  horfes  and  luules ;  a  man  in  the  centre  of  the  threfhing 
floor,  in  the  open  air,  drives  them  round,  and  other  men  fupply  the  floor,  and  clear 
away  the  draw.  In  fome  converfation  I  had  on  this  method,  between  Narbonne  and 
Niffau,  1  was  aflured  that  it  was  far  preferable  to  the  ufe  of  flails.  That  twenty-four 
mules  or  horfes,  and  twelve  men,  would  depique^  as  they  term  it,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feptiers  of  wheat  in  a  day-  That  fome  farms  produce  twa  thoufand  feptiers 
of  corn ;  what  would  flails  do  for  fuch  a  quantity  I  I  examined  the  wheat,  and 
did  not  find  it  more  damaged  than  with  flails,;  but  the  climate  is  to  be  remembered, 
which  makes  the  grain  much  harder  than  any  with  us.  Seeing  fome  flails  going  alfo, 
I  demanded  the  reafon,  and  was  tolJ  that  the  mafter  would  fometimes  have  particular 
parcels  of  fl:raw  threflied  fo,  to  get  the  corn  that  was  left  in  it,  if  he  fufpefted  too  much  j 
at  others  the  labourers  defire  to  do  it  for  themfelves,  which  is  fometimes  granted^ 

Dauphine'. — LorioL— Bui  Monf.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  has  tried  threfliing  the  corn  all 
at  once  with  flails,  and  finds  it  much  better  than  with  horfes,  &c. 

Monrejeauto  Lann  Maifotu — ^The  oats  are  all  mown  to  the  ftanding  com;  one  wo- 
man follows  each  fey  the,  gathers  and  lays  them  in  gavels,  ready  to  be  bound  after-^ 
wards  in  fiieaves. 

Orange  ta  Avig72on.-^The  fame  method  of  threfliing  with  horfes,  &c  prevails  here; 
and  they  fl:ack  their  ftraw  very  neatly,  plaftering  at  top  with  white  clay,  mixed  with 
ftraw  and  water 

Provence. — La  Tour  d* A igues. Seeing  a  large  quantity  of  the  Prefident's  wheat 
fpread  on  cloths,  for  drying  in  the  fun,  and  inquiring  what  it  meant,  I  found  it  was 
waflied,  as  all  is,  of  which  the  beft  bread  is  made ;  owing,  beyond  all  doubt^  to  the 
BK)de  of  threfliing,  which  renders  it  fo  foul  that  this  operation  is  neceflary* 

Chap.  XXIX. — Of  Tillage^  and  the  Implementt  ofHuJbandry  in  Frances 

NOT  an  objefl:  of  the  firft  confequence,  but  of  too  much  importance  to  be  ne^ 
glefted  by  a  farming  traveller.  In  a  climate  in  which  the  fun  has  power  to  burn  up 
weeds;  with  only  a  feratching  of  the  foil,  and  in  a  territory  where  harfli,  obfl:inate, 
churlifli  clay?  are  almoft  unknown,  perfeftion  of  implements,  and  great  powers  of 
tillage,  are  not  fo  neceflary  as  in  the  lefs  favourable  climate  and  foil  of  England. 

Of  the  Tillage^  and  Laying  of  Lands. 

PicARDiE. — Ctf&/V.— Lands  well  and  ftraight  ploughed  ;  three  horfes.. 

MontreuiL — ^AU  tum-wrefl:  ploughs ;  which,  from  having  two  breafl:s,  go  alone^al- 
mod  as  well  as  with  holding  ^  I  faw  a  man  leave  his  plough  to  chat  with  the  driver  of 
a  load  of  bark,  and  the  five  horfes  went  on  and  performed  their  work  as  well  with« 
out  as  with  him :  the  double  breaft  occaiions  the  cutting  double  work*    The  man, 
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while  I  beld  it  for  a  bout,  told  me  that  bis  mafter-expefted  him  to  p!otigh  3otneafaro3 
thrice  in  the  fumTiKn'. 

Jbbevilk.  —Very  badlj^,  with  four  alTes  or  two  horfes.  Feed  their  afles  with  hay  and 
oats. 

Piqt^igny. — Women  ploughing  Vv'ith  a  pair  of  horfes. 

Pays  de  Blauce. — Toury. — Do  not  give  their  firll  (lirring  to  their  fallows  untU 
May.     Plough  well,  (Iraight,.  and  clean* 

SoLOGNE.— X^  FeriS. -Vlough  their  poor  fands  all  on  three  feet  ridges  ;  and  aflert 
that  without  them  they  fliould  get  no  corn,  as  they  preferve  the  fand  from  plaftering 
in  rains  rthis  is  an  odd  idea,  as , plaftering  fueh  iharp  fand  isufually  a  means  of  im- 
provement; but  fliowers  here  certainly  fall  with  much  greater  violence  than  with  us; 
their  crops,  iiowever,  are  fo  beggarly  as  to  give  no  weight  to  their  opinions.  Their 
teams  of  horfes  arc  kept  out  all  the  year,  as  they  have  the  palturage  of  the  landlord's 
woods  for  them.  What  a  barbarous  fyftem'J  Plough  an  arpent  a  day  with  three. 
'Plough  alfo  with  fix  oxen,  and  this  in  fand. 

To  La  h:Me  Beuvron.—  V\o\i^  with  ei^ht  bullocks,  and  on  fand  !  Buck  wheat  is 
given  before  wi:iter,  mixed  with  oats  ^  if  alone,  before  it  has  had  a  fweat,  it  gives  the 
-cholic;  but  afterwaVds,.  alone  fafely. 

l^ofwn  le  Fuftlier. — For  two  years  paft,  chaff  cut  at  tlie  poft,  of  rye  ftraw,  mixed 
with  buckwheat,  for  horfes,  and*  found  excellent :  the  fcarcity  of  forage  alone  drove 
them'tonhis  ufeful  e?iperiment. 

La  Loge. — ^Through  all  Sologne  the  land  is  ploughed  on  to  the  two-bout  ridge  of 
three  feet,  'and  they  never  ftir  it  in  any  other  way. 

S^z/^r/j.— Plough 'their  fandy  gravels  with  fix  to  eight  oxen,  that  are  pretiy  good, 
felling  for  fix  or  feven  louis  each. 

' Bewry. —Verj'bn. — Tillage  all  done  with  oxen,  harneffed  by  theiiorns  ;  a  pair  draw 
a  plough  ;  fome^  are  not  bigger  than  our  Alderney  cows  ;»the  furrow  about  four  in- 
ches deep,  but  liardly  to  be  called  a  furrow,  fo  irregularly  and  ill  cut.  They  are  now 
pkmghing  up  oat  ftubbles  far  wheat ;  an  Kngli(hman  can  hardly  conceive  what  work 
thevmake;  they  give  four  of  thefe  w'retched  fcratchings  for  every -crop. 

'NoRMANDiE.—  -^r^(?;x/^;2.»— Wretched, ploughs  drawn  by  four  oxen. 

Limousin.— L/;7i^^<?j.  -  Plough  throughout  the  province  with  oxen  or  cows,  harneffed 
by  the  horns. 

QvEKCY, -r'Pelle€ay. — Walked  from  the  road' to  a  peafant  at  plough  with  two  cows, 
about  as  big  as  Aldemeys^  it  is  not  pofTible  for  an  Englilh  farmer  to  conceive  how 
badly;  treixhes  three  and' a  half  or  four  jnches  broad,  and  two  deep,  were  foratcbed 
parallel  to  each  other,  -and  the  earth  driven  afide  by  two  mould  boards,  fome  one  way, 
fome  another^  no  coulter  to  the  plough  :  they  do  about  an  Engiifh  rood  a  day.  A 
fliim,  where,  there  are  no-ftones,  and  a  ^Kentifh  nidget,  where  there  are,  would  do  the 
work  much  more  effeftually,  andten  limes  as  quickly.  But  their  burning  fun  deftroys 
weeds  better  than  fuch  tillage.  Their  hoeing.is  excellent  and  effedive,  and  to  this  their 
-crops  are  more  owing  than  to  their  ploughing. 

Cauffhde.—The  lands  plqughed  as  ftraight  asin  Suffolk;  all  by  oxen  or  cows. 

Languedoc. — Monfauban.^-'Plough  with  oxen,  without  either  reins  or  driver. 

Touloufe  to  Sh  Lyce. — I'he  ploughs  better,  the  mould  boards  being  larger.     The  fields 

are  thrown  into  ftetches  or  flat  lands.     Ploughs  are  ox-hocing  the  vines,  each  ox  walking 

:in  an  interval  with  a  row  between  them,  andjoked  with  a  Aiding  yoke,  to  vary  the^liflance 
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from  ox  to 'OX,  znd  halkets  at  their  mouths  to  prevent  their  biting  the  vines*     The  rows 
at  fiVe  feet,  and  the  plants  at  two. 

Bangeres  de  Lucbon. —  Ihey  ox-hoe  theroxvs  of  their  maize.  All  oxen  yoked  by  the 
horns- . 

RoussiLLON. — Bellegard  to  jP^r^/f/iw.*— Plough  with  mules  yoked  j  alfo  with  aflfes  in  • 
the  fame  way.     Earth-boards  of  the  ploughs  are  to  the  left* 

//ii.-— Day's  work  of  a  man,  his  plough  and  team,  3  livres.  * 

'LM^ouznoc.  —  Narbonne. — Of  many  ploughs  now  going  (July)  mod  are  drawn  by 
mules  in  yokes ;  the  plough  beam  fallened  to  the  centre- of  the  yoke  ;  earth-board  to 
the  left..    They  plough  well. 

Pc%eiias  to  MontpeiUer. — The  oxen  all  yoked  by  the  horns.     Ploughing  olive  grounds- 
with  one  horfe;  the  plough  of  an  odd  conftrudion,  the  beam  dividing  and  forming 
ihafts  for  tlie  horfe. 

Bear.w.—  Pauto  Moneins  and  Navareins^ — All  this  country  is  ploughed  with  oxea 
that  are  good,  and  in  good  ordtr. 

GuiENNE.f— -^^^«  to  .^Jgui lion. r^Plough  with  very  fine  cream-coloured  oxen,  a  pair  ' 
to  a  plough.     All  draw  by  their  horns. 

Tonneins  — A  pair  of  very  fine  oxen  plough  a  journal  *a  day  ;  that  meafure  contains 
3375c  fquare  feet,  and  is  to  the  Eriglifli  acre  as  33  to  38. .   The  plough  beams  all  fallen » 
to  the  yokej?. 

To  La  Motte  Landron* — ^Thev  are  now  ( Auguft)  ploughing  for  jarouche  and  forage, . 
(by  the  lafl:  is  meant  rats  for  foiliiig),  and  are  very  attentive  in  the  ordering  and  finifliing  . 
their  lands,  and  covering  the  feed ;  breaking  the  clods  with  a  wooden  beetle  and  rake, , 
io  that  the  high  ridges  are  brought  down  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  admit  the  fey  the,  and 
at  the  fame  lime  the  furrows  are  kept  open. 

Bar/ace. — They  are  now  ox^hoeing  their  vines  quite  clean;  and  fee  one  piece  of  ofiers 
6x-hoed. 

PoiToa. — A  pair  of  oxen  without  either  driver  or  reins. 

TouRAiNE.—  Montbazon.-'Yi<>Yie  ploughs  ;  faddles  on  the  horfes  with  a  bar  like  a  » 
curricle,  one  from  faddle  to  faddle,  to  which  ihe  beam  of  the  plough  attaches;  A  bad  ^ 
plan,  as  by  this  means  the' horfe  does  not^draw  from  his  fhoulders,  where  his  ftrengta  • 
and  weight  lie. 

SoLOG  VE.  -  Chambord. — ^The  poorfands  of  this  country  are  laid  on  the  three  feet  ridge  • 
of  two-bouts,  and  rye  and  buckwheat  fown  on  them;  the  furrows  are  as  wide  as  the  * 
ridges,  and  yield  nothing  but  weeds. 

La  Cbapelle  La  Reine. —  1  lough  with  two  horfes,  and  no  driver,  yet  the  price  per  ar*' 
pent  is  5  livres,  one  hundred  perch  twenty-two  feet.  \ 

Isle  of  Fk  ance. — Mellun. — Plough  into  broad  flat  lands,  and  very  ftraight.  Many 
ploughs  viith  three  horfes,  one  btfore  a  pair  j  no  driver. 

Liarcourt. — In  the  general  arrangement  of  their  farms,  they  reckon  three  horfes  to  a 
ploui^h,  though  they  never  ufe  more  than  two  at  a  time ;  and  a  plough  to  feventy-five 
arpents    one  and  a  quarter  acre),  twenty-five  of  which  are  fallow;  and  a  common  calcu-  - 
lation  here  is  1500  livres  rept  per  plough,  which  makes  20  livres  per  arpent.     They/ 
never  uftd  oxen  until  the  Duke  of  Liancourt  introduced  them  from  England. 

Paris  to  Villers  Coterets. — The  whole  way  the  lands  are  ploughed  quite  flat,  with  a  x 
turn-wreft  >^  heel-plough,  and  much  of  the  wheat  is  overflowed,  for  want  of  furrows  to  • 
carry  off  the  water  from  the  late  rains. 

PiCARDiE. — La  ivr^.— Four  korfes  in  the  ploughs,  and  no  driver. 
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St*  QuentSn  to  Cambr^y.^^Thirty-five  horfes  to  a  farm  of  eight  hundred  feptiersj  and 
twenty  horfes  on  one  of  four  hundred.  The  latter  proportion  is  feventeen  on  four  hun- 
dred Englifli  acres. 

Flanders. — St,  y^fimnd.  ^^This  feafon  (November,  i,  1787)  the  wheat  here,  owing 
to  the  exceffive  rains,  is  put  in  as  badly  as  poffible.  The  lowed  and  wetteft  fields  are  per- 
feftly  flat,  and  half  of  them,  in  parts,  overflowed.  Furrows  are  drawn,  as  marks  for 
digging,  which  is  doing,  through  all  the  country,  with  a  narrow  fpade  of  five  inches 
wide,  and  eight  long ;  thefe  furrows  are  from  fix  to  eight  yards  afunder,  but  done 
poorly,  miferably  crooked,  and  the  whole  unfightly. 

Lille. — There  is  a  minutia  of  labour  and  attention  given  to  land  in  this  country,  which 
mufl:,  in  the  nature  of  things,  refult  from  that  over-population,  which  is  found  every ' 
where  in  France  on  fmall  properties.  I  faw  many  men  and  women  hoeing  up  the  land 
with  great  mattock-hoes,  almoft  a  foot  fquare,  with  long  handles ;  by  which  they  are 
lifted  high,  that  in  the  fall  they  may  cut  four  or  fiye  inches  deep.  They  work  by  lines 
that  mark  out  beds,  five  or  fix  feet  broad,  along  which  other  men  dig  out  trenches,  a 
full  (pit  deep,  fpreading  the  earth  over  the  beds.  Wheat  feed  is  then  fown,  and  covered 
by  a  man's  drawing  a  wooden  harrow  over  it :  another  follows  with  a  hoe  to  cut  clods, 
and  level  inequalities.  I  calculated  in  my  mind  what  this  would  coft  me  in  SuflFolk,  and 
I  made  it  amount  to  3I.  i  os.  per  Englifli  acre.  Such  operofe  methods  are  not  in  prac« 
tice  here,  becaufe  the  labour  which  comes  to  market  is  cheap,  fince  fuch  labour,  like 
^very  thing  elfe  in  Flanders,  is  what  is  commonly  called  dear :  it  fprings  alone  from  the 
population  that  is  attached  to  the  pofleflion  of  land  in  property ;  and  is,  relative  to  any 
other  country,  a  fyftem  of  trifling  5  a  wafte  of  labour  not  greatly  better  than  piddng 
ftraws.  jgerhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  over-population  of  the  fields,  that  Flanders,  with  the 
richeft  foiPm  Europe,  cannot  feed  her  own  towns,  but  is  forced  to  import  large  quan- 
tities of  ^-heat  from  Artois  and  Picardie,  where  large  farms  enable  thofe  provinces  to 
fpare  to  the  wants  of  their  more  fubdivided  neighbour. 

About  four  or  five  miles  from  Lille  begins  another  method  of  laying  their  lands ;  it 
is  that  of  ploughing  them  up  in  very  broad  high  arched  beds,  of  all  breadths  from  four 
rods  to  ten  or  twelve.  When  inclofures  are  fmall,  a  whole  one  is  formed  into  but  one 
land  ;  and  in  larger  fields,  there  is  a  drain  left  at  every  parting  furrow,  which  is  either 
planted  with  a  row  of  alders  or  willows,  or  dug  into  a  trench  and  laid  to  grafs.  In  a 
land  ten  or  twelve  rod  wide,  the  centres  may  rife  four  or  five  feet  higher  than  the  bot« 
toms  of  the  furrows ;  the  flopes  on  each  fide  very,  gentle  and  regular ;  and  fo  equals 
that  all  water  is  effedually  drained  oflF.  I  difcourfed  with  fome  farmers  on  this  method, 
dating  objedtions  and  hearing  their  anfwers.  They  infift  that  no  other  method  of  lay- 
ing land  dry  is  fo  effedive,  cheap,  durable,  or  commodious.  That  all  the  methods  I 
mentioned  are  known  and  pracUfed  in  fome  part  or  other  of  Flanders,  but  that  all  the 
befl:  hu(bandmtn  have  one  opinion,  are  united  in  thinking  this  mode  fuperior  to  all 
others.  That  planting  alders  or  willows  (which  are  always  kept  low  by  conftant  cut- 
tings), or  having  grafs  in  the  furrows,  are  not  necelTary  parts  of  the  fyftem,  and  that  the 
furrows,  in  a  few  years  after  throwing  up  the  lands,  are  as  good  as  the  reft  of  the  field* 
The  neatnefs  and  regularity  with  which  the  fyftem  is  executed,  is  extraordinary ;  the 
borders,  headlands,  and  fides  of  the  fields,  are  fo  dug  away,  that  a  fmaU  one  has  the 
(orm  of  a  feather-bed,  the  feathers  of  which  are  driven  towards  the  middle.  I  never 
faw  this  fy'iem  fo  well  executed  as  here,  though  I  have  known  it  copied  in  England  ; 
not  in  the  highlands  of  many  of  our  counties,  which  are  on  comparifon  a  barbarous 
method,  but  in  the  practice  of  a  few  individuals  who  had  feen  (be  effi^  ia  Flanders. 
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Armentieres.'^^z^ing  this  town,  meet  wth  another  exertion  of  induftry,  that  deferves 
attentiou.  Many  (tubbles  were  ploughed  into  beds  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  and  the  fur*, 
rows  digging  out,  and  the  earth  fpreading  on  the  beds.  I  fuppofcd  this  was  for  wheat, 
but  on  inquiry  found  that  thefe  fields  were  intended  for  beans.  They  leave  the  land, 
thus  prepared,  till  March,  and  then  plant  without  further  tillage.  As  fpring  tillage  is 
thus  avoided  on  wet  land,  the  fyftem  muft  be  admitted  to  be  excellent. 

Mont  Cajfel  to  Berg.— The  lands  not  raifed  fo  high  as  thofe  above  dcfcribed,  nor  with 
equal  Ikill  or  attention,  and  this  wet  feafon  (November)  (hews  the  confequence  of  it  j 
they  cannot  get  on  to  their  lands  to  fow  wheat,  but  moft  of  the  high  lands  arc  fown, 
and  fome  of  them  green. 

N  Artois. — Lillers  to  Bethune. — The  lands  broad  and  arched  ;  but  gently.  Front 
Ardres  to  Bethune,  all  the  way,  the  gr^ateft  attention  to  plough  the  land  the  moment 
the  corn  is  carried,  yet  much  is  now  uncut  and  ripe. 

To  Arras. — They  are  now  (Augull  8,)  ploughing  the  ftubbles  of  fuch  com  as  is 
carried,  with  one  horfe,  that  walks,  not  in  the  furrow,  but  on  the  unploughed  land, 
by  the  fide  of  it :  the  plough  beam  very  (hort,  with  a  foot ;  no  coulter  j  a  well-cur* 
ved  breaft  ^nd  throat ;  but  too  wide  in  the  heel :  flir  (hallow,  and  do  not  make  good 
work  ;  do  about  a  meafure  a  day, 

Normandy.— /?(?v^;2. — All  the  harrowing  is  ^one  jn  this  country  by  men  leading 
many  horfes.  I  faw  one  man  leading  feven  horfes,  each  drawing  a  harrow :  the  horfe3 
are  tied  one  behind  another,  obliquely,  fo  as  to  be  out  of  danger  of  the  harrows. 

BRETAONE.—i2^»;i^j.«— Plough  with  four  horfes  and  a  driyerj  or  two  horfes  and 
two  oxen. 

Vannes*^^T\ie  common  plough  team,  two  oxen ;  always  hamefled  by  the  hornsj 
and  a  little  horfe,  a  mere  poney,  before  thein  5  if  no  horfe,  the  oxen  are  led  by  a  wo^ 
man.  They  ufe  aukward,  ill  made,  but  light,  wheel-ploughs, 
'  Auvergnac. — The  farmers  (metayers)  have -here  the  EflTex  cuftom  of  digging  away 
the  borders  and  margin^  of  all  arable  fields,  and  carrying  them  on  to  the  land,  which 
they  praftife  very  exaflily,  as  it  is  done  in  that  county. 

Anjou. — Migniame. — They  plough  deeper,  in  common,  than  ever  I  iaw  in  any 
part  of  either  England  or  France ;  eight  or  nine,  and  even  ten  inches  deep  j  ufmg  fix 
or  eight  good  oxen  of  the  Poitou  breed ;  but  it  is  done,  in  one  refpeft,  badly,— their 
depth  obliges  them  to  carry  a  furrow  a  foot  wide,  yet  their  (hare  is  not  fix  inches ;  and 
they  do  every  thing  on  four-feet  ridge  •  work.  The  great  ftrength  of  the  team  is  moft 
wanted  for  tne  roots  of  the  fern,  which  are  now  lying  about  the  land  in  heaps. 

La  Fleche  to  Le  Mans.^They  are  now  ploughing  fand  land,  very  (lowly,  with  four 
bullocks  and  two  horfes.     Prepofterous  ! 

Normandy.— ^^tf«/«^»/.— Two  bullocks  and  two  horfes,  to  draw  thirty  bu(hels  of 
dung. 

To  Alenfon.^Vlough  with  four  or  fix  bullocks,  or  horfes,  and  a  driver. 

Bernay. — Wheel-ploughs;  with  two  horfes,  and  no  driver.  The  rich  loams  here 
are  on  broad  lands,  very  well  arched.  ' 

Tojies. — Wheel-ploughs ;  three  horfes,  and  no  driver. 

To  Dieppe. — Ditto ;  well  ploughed,  flat  and  deep. 

Brie. — Netf  Moutier. — Monf.  Gibert,  a  confiderable  farmer  and  proprietor,  keeps 
fifteen  horfes  for  three  hundred  arpents  of  rich  loamy  clay  (three  hundred  and  feventy 
five  acres  Englilh). 

Champagne. — Chahm  to  Ow*— Plough  with  one  horfe. 
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To  St.  \fene&ould.'^Flough  with  four  faorfes,  without  a  driver ;  tuw-wreft  ploughs! 

Lorraine.*— M^rj./^TiP^r  to  M^/a.— Fallows  dunged,  after  ploughing  with  fix 
horfes  (July"). 

Luneville  to  Blamont. — Broad  lands,  and  fome  arched,  but  no  water-cuts,  confe- 
quently  the  crops  much  damaged,  whenever  rain  falls.  Plough  with  four,  fix,  and 
eight  horfes,  cows,  and  oxen  ;  all  mixed  fometimes.  I  have  feen  women  holding  the 
plough,  and  a  boy  driving  :  wheels,  but  not  turn-wreft;. 

Alsace. — Saverne  to  Wi/teim.~Iicre  is  a  remarkable  cuftom,  of  both  waggons  and 
ploughs  being  driven  by  poftillions. 

To  Strajbourg. — The  lands  broad  and  arched,  as  in  Flanders. 

To  Schelejtat. — The  fame  lands  on  the  flat  rich  vale. 

Colmar  to  IJfenheim  — Oxen  here  improve  much  on  the  preceding  country :  they  are 
harnefTed  by  the  horns,  dravi^ing  fiQgly  in  lines,  and  alfo  mixed  with  horfes. 

T(?  ^g^r/.— Plough  with  a  pair  of  oxen,  without  line  or  driver.  Arched  broad 
lands. 

BouRGOGNE. — Dijon. — Plough  with  fix  horfes. 

Bourbon  L/2;2ry.— Plough  with  fix  oxen^  that  draw  by  the  horns.  A  level  country  ;: 
a  fandy  gravel. 

BouRBONNOis. — Chavannes. — All  the  arable  thrown  into  one  boutr ridges,  about 
fixteen  inches  broad. 

AuvERGNE.  —Riom  to  Clermont. '^Plough  with  a  pair  of  oxen.  ' 

Clermont  to  i^/W.— Ploughing  with  oxen  only;  foitie  of  them  good;  all  draw  by/ 
the  horns. 

Fix  to  Le  Puy. — Miferable  ploughing  ;  the  plough  has  one  long  handle ;  and  the 
man  holds  a  long  light  pole  in  the  other  hand  for  a  goad  :  a  pair  of  little  oxen. 

Dauphine'. — Montelimart. — Plough  with  two  mules. 

There  is  no  part  of  England  where  lands  are  laid  fo  neatly  as  in  Flanders  ;  but  the 
French  have  no  other  province  that  partakes  of  this  perfeSion  ;  Alface  is  in  a  fimilar 
fyftem,  but  not  fo  well  executed.  In  general  the  tillage  of  the  kingdom  is  mod  mi- 
ferably  performed ;  and  many  of  the  provinces  are,  in  this  refped,  fo  backward,  that 
to  Englifh  eyes  they  appear  to  be  pitiably  conduced. 

The  principal  queftion  that  arifes  upon  tillage  is  the  comparative  advantage  of  ufmg 
horfes  or  oxen.  Both  have  had  their  advocates.  The  principal  oppouents  to  oxen 
v/ere  the  osconomj^es,  that  fanciful  feft,  of  very  worthy  and  ingenious  men,  who,  from 
their  chambers  at  Paris  and  Verfailles,  oflfered  opiniotis  upon  every  part  of  the  farmer'^ 
bufinefs.  They  divided  the  arable  lands  of  France  into  thofe  managed  in  the  great 
and  little  culture :  in  the  former  the  tillage  done  with  hopfes^  and  in  the  latter,  with 
oxen  ;  and  as  Flanders,  Picardy,  Normandy,  &c.  where  horfes  were  in  ufe,  being  alfo 
let  at  money  rent,  thofe  provinces  were  neceffarily  more  at  their  eafe  than  Sologne; 
Berry,  Limoufinj  and  others  in  the  hands  of  metayers.  This  comparifon  is  often . 
made  in  the  writings  of  the  osconomi/hs^  and  abundantly  more  ftrefs  laid  on  the  nature 
of  the  team  than  it  deferves ;  they  gave  many  calculations  to  (how,  that  horfes  were 
more  advantageous,  but  all  founded  on  falfe  data  ;  for  they  alloNved  only  two  horfes  to  r 
a  plou^rh,  but  four  or  fix  oxen,  forgetting  that  in  Guienne,  Qucrcy,  part  of  Lani^ue- 
doc,  &c.  a  pair  of  oxen  plough  as  well  as  any  pair  of  horfes  ;  an  omiifion  thi»  the  more  ■ 
extraordinary,  becaufe  thofe  provinces  are  among  the  beil  cultivated  in  France :  the 
didrift  ol  the  Garonne  is  like  a  garden,  and  the  oxen  large,  vigorous,  beautiful,  and 
in  fine  order,  the  very  contrary-  of  the  miferable  half  liarved  beafts, :  defcribed  by  the 
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Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  Monf.  Du  Pont,  Du  Quefnay,  and  other  (sconoml/ies.  The 
comparifon  has  been  made  in  England  with  great  accuracy;,  and  the  opinion  now  is, 
'  that  oxen  are  the  moft  beneficial  and  the  moft  profitable,  and  that  a  pair  of  good  oxen 
will  plough  as  much  in  a  day  as  a  pair  of  good  horfes.  The  other  oeconomical  points 
of  f he  comparifon  are  all  in  favour  of  oxen. 

But  though^the  fuperiority,  both  in  faving  to  the  farmer,  and  in  national  benefit, 
IS  clearly  in  favour  of  oxen,  yet  there  want  improvements  to  be  made  in  training  and 
working  them.  Some  ftep  well,  and  move  with  as  much  freedom  and  aftivjty  on  a 
walk  as  horfes,  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  generality  ;  they  are  trained  to  go 
too  flowly,  and  demand,  for  light  work,  more  hours  than  horfes.  This  is  certainly 
owing  to  negligence  and  idlenels  of  workmen  and  farming  fervants,  for  I  am  well 
perfuaded,  from  circumftances  I  have  remarked  in  them,  that  they  are  capable  of 
great  activity  and  quick  motion.  1  have  had  them  of  a  large  fize,  which  have  taken 
leaps  that  no  horfe  in  the  world  would  attempt,  a  proof  not  of  aftivity  only,  but  of 
great  mufcular  ftrength.  ^ 

Accufloming  them  to  more  fpeed,  €ven  to  a  trot  of  five  or  fix  n  iles  an  hour,  is  cer- 
tainly as  praQicable,  in  the  cool  climates  of  Europe,  as  it  can  be  in  the  burning  ones  of 
Afia.  The  fa6l  that  they  draw  coaches  at  that  rate,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  feems  to  have 
been  long  afcertained.  The  Targuzinian  Tartars  ride  on  their  oxen  *  :  the  N(;gayan 
Tartars,  of  Koundcar,  do  the  famef:  Mandelfloe  J  rode  on  an  ox  part  of  the  way 
from  Agra  to  Delhi,  that  carried  him  feven  leagues  in  four  hours  ;  in  Kachemire  they 
faddle,  bridle,  (hoe,  and  ride  them  as  faft  as  horfes  §  ^,  they  alfo  draw  their  coaches : 
at  Surat,  in  riding  them,  they  take  care  their  horns  are  not  more  than  one  foot  long, 
to  avoid  being  ftruck  when  flies  bite ;  they  never  (hoe  them  but  in  rough  places  j  in 
the  caravan  from  that  city,  they  carry  three  hundred  ta  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  II :  a  camel  carries  nine  hundred  to  one  thoufand  pounds  ^  :  but  in  a  late  ac- 
count, of  great  authefiticity,  five  hundred  and  fix  hundred  pounds  is  mentioned  as  the 
common  load  of  a  camel  in  crofling  the  Arabian  defarts**  :  the  backrees,  a  fort  of 
coach,  is  drawn  in  Hindofian  by  oxen ;  which,  When  well  trained  and  managed,  will 
maintain  their  rate  againft  horfes  at  full  trot ;  thofe  of  Guzerat  and  Cambray  are  as 
large  as  Lincoln  beafts,  and  white  ft  *  the  oxen  that  are  rode  in  Forraofa,  go  as  well 
and  as  expeditioufly  as  th^  beft  horfes,  by  being  trained  young  J| :  the  Hottentots 
train  oxen  to  gallop  and  even  run  down  an  elk  §§• 

If  fuch  quicknefs  of  movement  could  be  given  to  the  oxen  of  France  and  England, 
it  would  be  a  very  confiderable  objeft,  for  it  would  get  over  the  principal  objedion  to 
them,  and  would  at  the  fame  time  render  them  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  ufes, 
to  which  at  prefent  they  are  never  put. 

0/  the  Implements  of  Hufbandry. 

PiCARDiE. — The  harrow  teeth  of  wood,  all  the  way  from  Calais  to  Clermont. 
Tum-wreft  ploughs,  and  bad. 

*  IJhrandi  Ides*  Harris*  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  936.  f  Ru/Jia  ;  an  Account  ef  all  the  Nations  which 

con^ife  that  Empire,  8vo.  1780.  vol.  ii.  p.  85.  %  Harris,  vol   i.  p.  764.  §  Jb.  p.  814* 

and  Z^  Blanc* s  Travels^  ^.  54.  ||  Harris,  vol.  i.  p.  827.  f  /6.  vol   ii.  p.  883. 

♦•  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixxxi  part.  2.  p.  136.  ft  Grof^s  Voyage  to  ^e  EaJ  Indus,  ^.  249. 

iX  Groxier*s  General  Defcription  of  China,  8vo.  vol.  i.  p.  226. 

^j  Sparman*s  Cafe  of  Good  Hope,  410.  vol.  i.  p.  230. 
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SoLOGNE,— The  ploughs  have  all  a  broad  double  finned  Ihare,  and  double  mould- 
boards,  with  wheels ;  the  whole  ill  condruded. 

Berry^ — The  plough  very  ill  made  ;  it  has  two  fcraps  of  fomething  like  mould- 
boards,  and  a  long  ground-reft,  at  the  end  of  which  is  an  iron  {hare,  four  inches  wide» 
fomething  like  the  (him  which  they  ufe  in  Kent  for  earthing  up  beans :  a  hole  for  a 
coulter,  but  I  faw  none  ufed.  Nothing  can  be  worfe  than  its  work.  They  have  alfo 
turn-wrefl:  ploughs,  fomething  like  thofe  of  Kent,  but  bad.  Beyond  Argenton,  the  beam 
of  the  plough  faftens  to  the  yoke  of  the  oxen  ;  the  plough  has  a  chiflel-reft  and  point, 
and  no  other  mould-board  than  two  fmall  fticks,  ftuck  in  it,  with  a  circularly  bent  one 
behind;  thefe  fticks  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  two  mould-boards,  but  very  badly ;  the  han- 
dles fo  low,  that  the  body  of  the  ploughman  is  in  a  bent  pofition  to  hold  them. 

Limousin. — The  ploughs  which  I  faw  near  St.  George,  &c.  have  one  mould-board 
on  the  left  fide  ;  the  (hare  long,  and  one  and  a  half  inch  broad;  the  beam  reaches  to  the 
yoke,  and  confequently  faves  traices.     They  plough  better  than  in  La  Marche. 

QuERCY. — I'he  fame  long  beams  to  ploughs  that  reach  to  the  yoke  ;  have  two  very 
bad  mould-boards  j  the  Ihare  long  and  narrow,  with  no  coulter ;  but  the  land  excef- 
fively  ftoney. 

Languedoc. — Montauban  ioTouloufe. — Theplough.muchbetter thanmany I  have 
feen  in  France ;  it  has  a  broad  coulter,  and  a  (hort  nofed  (hare  ;  one  mould-board,  and 
that  to  the  left ;  the  plough  beam,  like  many  others,  fixes  to  the  ox  yoke. 

To  Noe. — Meet  waggons  for  the  firft  time ;  the  wheels  fliod  with  wood,  that  is,  wood . 
upon  wood.     The  oxen  all  cloathed  with  linen  againft  the  flies,  one  tape  under  the  tail 
and  another  round  the  neck.  The  price  of  thefe  waggons  new  is  60  livres  (2I.  1 2s.  6d.); 
they  carry,  with  a  pairsof  oxen,  two  ca(ks  of  wine,  containing  four  barriques,  which  is 
twenty  quintals,  or  about  a  ton  Engli(h.   Some  pairs  of  oxen  will  draw  forty  quintals. 

GuiENNE. — Tonneins.'^The  ploughs  have  very  long  hollow  or  fluted  mould-boards 
for  lifting  the  furrow^  in  order  to  make  (harp  high  two«bout  ridges. 

ANG0UMOis.—jB^r^5^«/Ar.— Wheel-ploughs. 

Isle  de  France.— M^/^m. — Large  heavy  wheel-ploughs,  with  breads  as  wide  and 
thick  in  the  throat,  as  the  heel  is  broad ;  muft  go  very  heavy  for  the  horfes. 

Ccmmerle. — Wheel-ploughs  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horfes. 

Dugny. — One  of  the  beft  implements  I  law  in  France,  was  the  chafi'-cutter  of  Monf. 
Crette  de  Paleuel ;  it  confifted  of  two  cylinders,  with  edges  that  worked  into  the  vacan- 
cies of  each  other,  and^  fucking  in  the  ftraw  delivered  very  rapidly,  cut  it  into  coarfe 
*  chaff;  one  man  fed  the  machine,  by  fpreading  the  ftraw  on  an  inclined  plane;  and  a 
boy  drove  a  fingle  horfe,  which  turned  the  machine.  A  tolerable  mechanic,  improving 
on  the  idea,  would  produce  a  much  more  powerful  cutter  than  any  yet  invented. 

Flanders.— Z.///^. — Many  waggons  loaded  with  chalk  ftones,  &c.  with  the  principal 
part  of  the  load  laid  on  the  hind  wheels,  and  a  very  fmall  portion  on  the  fore  ones ;  a 
good  fenfe  that  reproaches  our  barbarians  in  England. 

Artois. — The  (hort  fey  the  which  they  ufe  through  this  province,  and  all  over  Flan- 
ders, is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  implements  that  can  be  feen  :  they  call  it  the  pique :  it  is 
much  like  the  reprefentation  given  by  Mr.  Walker  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  only 
the  handle  here  is  much  (horter;  a  nlan  cuts  an  arpent  a  day  in  general  with  it,  and  fome- 
times  more  ;  he  cuts  and  rolls  into  bottes  an  arpent  of  vetches;  (called  here,  mixed  with 
oats,  dravin ;)  and  he  cuts  an  arpent  of  any  fort  of  white  corn,  others  following  to  bind 
with  ftraw  bands  made  at  home.  This  is  a  rtioft  oeconomical  fyftem.  The  (hort  handle 
of  the  pique  is  made  to  reft  againft  the  elbow ;  he  holds  it  with  the  right  hand  only,  or 
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rather  hand  and  arm ;  and  in  his  left  he  has  a  flick  with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  it,  with 
which  he  draws  or  holds  the  corn  in  the  right  pofition  to  receive  the  (Iroke.  They  ufe 
fcythes  and  cradles  alfo  for  fome  works. 

St.  Omer. — That  the  pique  is  much  eafier  to  work  than  a  fcythe,  appears  from  women 
and  even  girls  cutting  ftout  en  ps  of  tares  with  it.  They  give  45/I  per  meafure  of  oats 
for  cutting  with  the  pique,  and  a  man  does  three-fourths  per  day. 

NoPMAMDiE. — Harflenr.^l  rfoticed  here,  what  I  may  have  often  paffed,  perhaps, 
without  feeing  it,  a  pierced  roller  behind  and  before  a  cart,'which  turns  in  the  frame,  or 
in  the  ladders,  by  which  means  a  load  is  corded  with  a  fmall  handfpike,  almoft  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  I  have  known  foniething  like  it  in  the  ladders  of  carts  in  England,  but  forget 
where ;  here  they  let  down  a  cart  behind  by  raifing  the  fhafts  in  the  air,  fet  it  againft 
a  cafk,  and  wind  the  calk  on  \o  the  cart,  by  means  of  the  fore-roller,  eafily  and  com. 
mod:oufly. 

Avranches.-^Sez  fand  is  drawn  in  this  country  in  carts,  by  a  horfe  in  the  fhafts,  and 
another  to  lead,  with  two  or  three  oxen  between,  and  all  in  a  line.  About  Carentan 
they  attach  the  rope  by  which  they  draw,  to  the  yokes  of  the  oxen,  confequently  the  horfe 
draws  them  down  to  the  line  of  his  own  draught ;  and  their  rope  to  the  top  of  the  pole 
between  the  two  chillers,  (when  they  are  two,)  confequently  all  draw  the  thilLhorfes 
down.  A  team  of  five,  thus  harneffed,  does  not  draw  more  than  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  bufliels  of  fea  fand  :  the  horfes  are,  however,  poor  fmall  things ;  and  no  wonder, 
from  the  number  of  miferable  garran  (poney)  ftallions  that  infeft  every  ftable  you  enter. 
The  oxen  are  better,  but  not  large. 

Bretagne. — Varades. — They  are  now  working  their  ridges,  of  three  and  four  feet 
acrofs,  with  a  great  timber  triangular  machine,  drawh  by  oxen,  to  anfwer  the  treble  pur« 
pofes  of  harrowing,  rolling,  and  levelling. 

IsLB  OF  France. — Brie.— JVii«^/j. — Wheel-ploughs,  and  very  good,  except  fingly 
the  ,breadth,  which  is  fixteen  or  eighteen  inches,  and  in  narrow  lands  lofes  a  fourth  ; 
it  only  wants,  to  be  taken  in  narrower,  and  left  with  the  ihare  projeding  more  from  the 
throat. 

Champagne. — M^zr^///.— Bad  tum-wrefl:  ploughs ;  but  have  the  Brie  on^,  which 
they  prefer  when  there  are  root  weeds  to  cut. 

Rheims. — Very  light  ploughs,  with  a  broad  fhare,  and  one  earth-broad,  but  ill  fet 
on ;  it  has  wheels  on  the  beam  which  is  little  more  than  a  flick.  Women  are 
ploughing. 

To  Cbalotis.^-^M^ny  rollers  every  where  ;  an  implement  very  uncommon  in  France. 

St.  Menehould  to  Verdun. — Wheel  ploughs  that  are  not  turn-wrcfl:s,  with  well  turned 
mould-boards.     This  is  among  the  bed  ploughs  I  have  feen  in  France. 

Lorraine.— Af^ri'/j-Tottr.  to  Metz. — Broad  fliare  and  good,  but  too  wide  at  the 
heel;  wheels. 

Pont-a  Moujfon  to  Nancy. — Here,  for  the  firfl:  time,  I  met  with  waggons  of  a  peculiar 
ftrufture,  the  fore  wheels  are  within  four  inches  as  high  as  the  hind  ones,  and  are  high 
enough  to  enable  one  horfe,  for  none  are  drawn  by  more,  to  convey  eight  hundred 
pounds,  to  one  thoufand  pounds.  Ploughs  fo  wide  at  the  heel  that  they  are  drawn  by 
eight  horfes. 

Alsace. — All  through  the  part  of  Alface  which  I  have  feen,  they  ufe  ploughs  with 
low  wheels ;  the  fliare  round  and  broad,  and  as  wide  on  the  land  fide  as  on  that  of  the 
furrow,  which  is  very  erroneous,  for  they  are  not  tum-wreib,  but  with  fixed  breads, 
turning  the  furrow  to  the  left. 
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BouRBONNOis.— M(?w/w. — The common  plough  a  turn-wrefl:  one;  but  they  have 
another  for  ftirring,  called  areou^  without  an  earth-board.    - 

AuvERGNJi:. — IJJoire. — The  plough  only  opens  a  flight  furrow,  into  which  the  earth 
'falls  again,  and  buries  nothing,  and  without  a  hot  fun  would  kill  nothing  :  the  fhare  a 
-thiffel  point,  one  inch  wide  at  one  end,  and  three  inches  at  the  other  end  for  ftoney  land, 
or  for  that  which  is  free,  turning  it  occafionally  end  for  end.  An  earth-board  on  each 
•fide,  but  not  more  than  four  incheshigh.  )      •     , 

Upon  the  implements  in  general,  I  may  obferve  that  they  will  in  all  countries  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  wealth  of  the  farmers.  There  is  nothing  in  the  kingdom  comparable 
to  thofc  which  we  fee  in  every  part  of  England,  where  the  implements  of  hulbandry  are 
carried  to  a  perfedion  of  which  gnefees  nothing  in  any  other  country  that  I  have  view- 
ed. The  right  form  and  powers  of  all  inftruments  ufed  in  agriculture,  depending  very 
much  on  the  application  of  mechanical  principles,  were  proper  objedts  for  the  attention 
x>f  thofe Scientific  men  that  compofe  academies  ;  I  do  not  know,  however,  that  they 
have  done  any  thing  in  this  refpe£t  in  agriculture,  though  fuch  great  exertions  have  been 
made  in  manufadures  and  fhip-building.  At  one  period  the  ingenuity  of  mechanical 
genius  in  France  was  employed  on  agricultural  tools ;  and  then,  as  an  ill  ftar  would  go- 
%^ern,  nothing  -was  thought  of  but  drill  ploughs  and  horfe-hoes.  Fortunately  all  invented 
were  abfokitely  good  for  nothing,  which  threw  fuch  a  difcouragement  on  the  praftice, 
that  the  folly  was  but  of  (hort  duration ;  had  they  been  better  it  would  have  lafted  longer, 
find  would  have  done  fo  much  the  more  mifchief ;  for  the  drill  huftandry,  at  its  bed 
efforts,  is  fitter  to  amufe  very  ingenious  gentlemen,  who  aim  at  great  produfts  without 
attending  to  expences,  than  to  become  the  fteady  flaple  practice  of  a  kingdom,  in  the 
bands  of  men  who  cannot  eafily  underftand  refinements ;  and  if  they  could  underftand, 
could  much  lefs  afford  them.  -Adopting  beneficial  courfes  of  crops,  that  will  allow  a 
great  increafe  of  cattle  and  fheep ;  draining,  irrigating,  manuring ;  fuch  objefts  are  ap- 
plicable to  common  farmers,  little  and  great ;  but  the  refinement  of  drilling?,  applicable 
but  to  certain  crops  and  certain  foils,  is  not  adapted  to  the  mafs  of  hufbandmen,  by  whole 
iinore  plain  exertions  mankind  mufl  be  content  to  be  fed. 

Chap.  XXIX. — Of  Manures  and  Manuring  in  France. 

Pic  ARDiE.— THROUGHOUT  this  province,  mod  of  the  way  from  Calais  to  Cler- 
mont,  the  dung  is  now  (May)  carried  out  and  ploughed  in  upon  the  fallows  j  it  is  in  a 
long  ftrawy  (late,  and  not  one- fifth  part  rotten ;  nor  half  of  it  ploughed  in. 

Pays  de  Beauce. — Toury. — Many  pits  of  white  marl  in  this  rich  plain  of  Beauce, 
iquite  to  Orleans ;  the  fine  loam  four  or  five  feet  deep  on  it.  They  fpread  it  on  their 
lands,  but  the  quantity  very  fmall,  nor  did  I  fee  any  fignsof  old  pits. 

SoLOGNE. — La  Moite  Beuvron. — The  rye-ftubbles  are  (May)  collefted  in  heaps  on 
^  the  land,  having  been  left  lo  all  winter,  to  prepare  it  for  rotting  for  manure.     Surely 
they  might  find  a  better  way  of  doing  it  j  houfing  their  flieep,  as  they  do,  at  noon  as  well 
as  night. 

Limousin. — EJ^^A,— Collefl:  leaves  to  make  manure  with. 

Languedoc— -N^^j  to  Quijfac. — In  cultivating  waftes,  or  old  negleded  pieces* 
they  pare  and  burn  j  alfo  colled  turfs  and  clods  in  heaps,  on  fiaggots  of  box-wood^  which 
ih^y  burn. 

Lann-Maifon  to  Bagnere  de  Btgorre. — ^Cut  from  their  waftes  much  fern,  which  they 
fpread  on  their  cultivated  lands,  and,  fetting  fire  to  it,  find  the  aflies  equal  to  a  dungings 
They  alfo  cart  much  to  their  llables  and  farm-yards,  to  make  dung  with. 
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Gascotgne.— S/,  Palais  to  An/pan.— Y^k  three  or  four  Hme-kilns,  which  my  guide 
affures  me  are  employed  in  burning  for  manure,  to  improve  the  waftes  that  abound  fo> 
much  in  this  country  ;  and  I  faw  feveral  heap  near  houles,  .without  any  ligns  of  build- 
kig  going  forward. 

A  general  practice  through  thefe  mountams,  and  almoft  to  Bayonne,  is  that  of  ma- 
nuring for  ravrs,  with  the  aflies  of  bwnt  ftraw.     I-obferved  feveral  fields  quite  black ; 
and,  demanding  what  it  was,  my  guide  told  me  of  this  conimon  praftice  here;  afterwards. 
1  faw  them  (trewing  ftraw  thickly  over  land,  part  of  which  had  been  already  burnt  on. 
They  do  this  on  a  wheat-ftubble  ;  but  not  thinking  that  ftubble  enough  is  left,  they  add 
much  wheat  ftraw,  and  fc-tting  fire  to  it,  burn  the  weeds  as  well  as  the  ftraw,  andcleanr 
as  well  as  manure  the  land.     With  fuch  quantities  of  iern  on  all  their  extenfive  waftes,r 
I  slk  J  why  they  did  not" burn  that,  and  keep  their  ftraw?     The  rt-ply  was,  that  fern 
makes  much  better  dung  than  ftraw,  lo  they  burn  the  ftraw  in  preference.     As  foon  as 
the  operation  is  over,  they  plough  the  land,  and  harrow  it  in  rave  feed.  One  large  field,, 
thus  treated,  I  faw  ploughing  for  that  crop.  They  both  hoe  and  hand- weed  the  raves,  and 
have  them  fometimes  very  large ;  many  as  big  as  a  man's  head.     Ufe  them  for  oxen. 

Fleiirange  to  Leitoure.— Chop  their  ft ubbles  exatlly  as  in  Suffolk,,  driving.it  on  witl> 
their  foot :  they  gather  it  for  making  manure; 

TouRAiKB.— S/.  Moure.—  Here  we  found  a  greater  exertion  in  huft>andry  than  is  • 
commonly  found  in  France^  that  of  marling.  We  faw  feveral  large  heaps  df  white 
marl,  and  at  one  of  them  four  or  five  carts  at  work^  each  with  three  horfes.^  It  is  found 
almoft  every  where  under  the  country,  at  the  depth  of  three  to  five  feet ;  the  foil  oa 
which  they  lay  it,  is  a  good  loam;.  adhefive,.but  not  clay.  Theydraw  it  up  by  buck- 
ets, which  is  a  fingular  praftice  for  fuch  flight  depths.  The  marl  is  in  foine  pits  white^ 
in  others  yellowifti,  which  is  reckoned  the  beft  ;  it  is  very  foft  and  fat  to  the  touch. 
They  fpread  twelve  cart  l  ads  per  arpent,  of  one  hundred  chaini^  each  twenty,  five  feet 
fquare,  fixty-two  thoufand,  five  hundred  feet,  or  more  than  an  acre  and  half;  and  it 
l^fts  good  about  tweniy-foun  years.  The  landlords,  on  leafes  of  nine  years,  pay  the 
digging,  and  the  tenants  the  carting.  Oftheyellowifti  fort  they  do  not  fpread  quite  fo 
much  as  the  white.  The  fame  account  was  given  at  Montbazon ;  they  fpread  it  on  the 
fallows,  after  two  plou^hings ;  and  having  ploughed  in  the  marl,  manure  it  with  dung, 
andfow  wheat.     Make  compofts  alfo  of  marl  and  dung  mixed. 

Orleans  to  Petiviets. — Under  the  greater  part  of  this  country  there  is  abed  of  imper* 
feft  n)arl,  whicji  is.  over  the  calcareous  ftone  of  which  the  road«  are  made.  The 
farmers  fpread  this  marl  on  their  lands,  at  the  rate  of  ten  tomberaux  per  arpent,  which 
latts  twelve  years  ;  Tome,  better  than  the  reft,  has  been  known  to  lalt  thirty  years. 

Isle  de  Francjsj- — Liancourt. — Within  two  leagues  of  Liancourt,  there  is  a  naviga- 
tion from  laris,  bu'  no  idea,  ia  any  partof  the  country,  of  bringing  manures;  no  won- 
der ;  for  they  carr)  flour  thither  by  land  carriage  j  even  the  millers,  who  fend  it  regu- 
larly, do  the  fame.  ", 

SoissoNois.— /.^  /!pr^.— A  vaft  excavation  made  in  a  hill, .  by  digging  and  burning 
peat  for  manure:  great  heaps. of  the  aOies  now  here.  The  price  the  farmers  give  \s22f. 
per  meafure,  that  holds  fixty  pounds  of  wheat,  fifteen  of  which  they  fpread  upon  an  ar- 
pent. The  effeft  is  very  great  on  all  kinds  of  plants.  This  peat  is  unlike  any  I  have 
feen,  refemblirg  an  imperfedcoal ;  and  ihe  being  found,  not  on  a  plain,  but  on  hills, . 
for  1  faw  feveral,  and  all  equally  on  elevations,  diftinguifti  it  remarkably  from  the  peals 
of  £ngland.  The  mine  of  this  hill  is  nearly  exhaulled,  as  the  common  red  loam  of  the 
couolry.now  appears  neatly  all  around  it» 
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Flanders. — Lilk.'-^ee  many  loads  of  urine  and  night^foil  carrying  into  the  coun- 
try, by  the  farmers,  for  manuring  their  lands  with.  It  is  loaded  in  ca&s :  each  waggon 
carries  ten  tonneaux  of  about  half  an  hogfhead  Englifh.  They  lay  from  fixteen  to  twenty 
upon  a  quartier  of  land,  at  the  expence  of  7  livres:  ufe  it  for  cole-feed,  wheat,  flax, 
&c.  and  find  it  equally  excellent  for  all  forts  of  crops. 

Armontieres  to  MonicaJfcU — Holes  are  dug  in  the  fides  and  corners  of  many  fields, 
for  receiving  the  urine  and  night-foil,  which  is  brought  from  every  town,  in  catks,  and 
kept  againft  the  feafon  when  it  is  wanted.  Some  have  fmall  roofs  built  over,  to  ex- 
clude the  fun,  wind,  and  rain;  and  others  covered  with  ftraw.  The  mod  correfl;  and 
never-ceafing  attention  with  which  they  procure  and  ufe  this  manure,  deferves  the  great- 
eft  commendation. 

To  Berg. — A  good  deal  of  land  chalked  as  well  as  dunged,  and  ready  for  wheat.  The 
chalk  iF  in  large  hard  lumps,  but  broken  and  fpread  moft  curioufly  ;  more  evenly  thaa 
ever  I  beheld  any  thing  fimilar  in  England  ;  where  the  rough  and  unequal  naanner  ia 
which  marl  is  rather  tumbled  than  fpread  over  the  ground,  is  a  reproach  even  to  . 
our  beft  farmers,  who  permit  thofe  labourers,  whofe  families  are  fupported  by  poor- 
rates,  to  execute  their  work  in^  that  manner,  to  earn  ten  fhillings  a  week  inftead  of 
eight. 

NoRMANDiE.— Throughout  the  part  of  this  province  which  I  have  feen,  they  gather 
their  wheat  ftubbles,  and  even  bundle  it  in  fheaves  :  they  chop  it  with  an  inftrument 
fomething  like  a  crooked  fcythe,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  handle  of  fix  or  feven  feet  long  5 
but  do  it  much  flower  than  in  England,  with  a  common  fcythe. 

///^«y.— Here,  for  the  firfl:  time  in  France,  I  faw  compofts  of  dung  and  earth 
made. 

Carentan.'—Vk  fea-fand  for  manuring  their  paftures,  fpreading  twenty  loads  per 
werge^  each  load  twelve  to  fixteen  Englifli  bufliels.  The  verge  equals  niuety-fix  £ng- 
lifli  perches.     Mix  it  alfo  with  dung. 

To  Coutances. — Manuring  with  fea-fand  continues  hither^ 

Avranches.— And  hither  they  have  banked  out  half  the  river,  which  is  a  fmall  arm 
of  the  fea,  in  order  to  build  a  bridge  ;  and  the  countrymen  are  digging  out  the  blue  fea- 
mud,  and  carrying  it  away  to  confiderable  diftances. 

Bretagne. — Doi  to  C^;;7^<?r^r^.— Wheat-ftubbles  gathered  carefully;  and  a  great 
deal  of  fern  cut  now  (September  i.)  and  in  heaps. 

Hede. — From  entering  Bretagne,  paring  and  burning  every  where  praQifed,  but  the 
heaps  too  large  and  too  much  burnt. 

Rennes. ^^The  farmers  and  gardeners  buy  the  town  dung,  at  4  livres  the  load. 

Belk'I/le  to  MorMx.-^'The  rough  land  of  this  country  is  reckoned  to  find  fuel  and 
manure :  one  of  the  reafons  for  almoft  the  whole  of  it  being  in  fuch  a  rough  &vage 
ftate.  They  have  an  execrable  cuflom,  well  adapted  to  perpetuate  their  deferts,  that 
of  burning  parts  for  aflies,  to  carry  to  their  good  land. 

MorAa/Vf.— Heaps  of  fliell  fand  on  lays,  ready  to  fpread  for  fowing  wheat  j  the  fame 
huft^andry  is  praftifed  on  our  oppofite  coaft,  in  Cornwall. 

To  Bre/i. — A  moft  excellent  cuftom  of  going  round  all  the  inclofures  with  an  inftru- 
ment between  a  fcythe  and  a  wood  hook,  for  cutting  up  all  graft,  weeds,  and  rubbiffa^ 
on  the  banks  and  in  the  ditches,  leaving  them  in  heaps,  and  then  carting  them  away  for 
making  litter  and  dung  ;  a  pradice  that  cannot  be  too  much  commended. 

Chateaulin.'^V^ring  and  burning,  the  origin  of  all  the  culture  there  is  in  Bretagne; 
and  the  ruin  of  the  province  at  the  fame  time.    They  pare  two  and  a  half  and  three 
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inches  deep ;  and  having  exhaufted  the  aflies  by  three  or  four  crops,  leave  it  to  weeds 
for  twenty  years  before  it  is  fit  to  burn  again. 

■  Qidmperlay. — There  is  here  a  moft  fmgular  hufbandry,  of  which  I  never  faw  any  traces 
before.  It  is  to  pare  the  rough  land,  and  not  to  burn,  put  to  pile  it  up  in  heaps  regu« 
larly  fquare,  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  cubical  yards  in  each,  and  about  four  of  them 
to  an  acre  ;  they  are  fquared  up  very  neatly,  and  then  the  field  is  left  for  fome  time,  lo 
tover  itfclf  with  a  new  herbage,  which  is  free  from  furze  and  broom,  but  not  quite  fo 
from  fern  ;  after  a  time,  the  heaps  being  rotten,  they  are  carted  and  fpread,  and  the 
land  cultivated.  Sometimes  they  cultivate  the  land  before  they  are  fpread,  as  I  faw 
fome  in  pieces  of  buckwheat.  Paring  and  burning  is  alfo  praftifed.  This  method  is 
inferior  to  burning ;  it  does  not  equall)  dedroy  grubs^  verii.in,  and  weeds ;  and  the  dou- 
ble carting  is  a  confidernble  expcnce. 

Vannes.  — Thefe  heaps  formed  in  the  fpring,  and  many  will  be  fpread  this  year  for  rye. 
Here  they  confift  of  three- fourths  or  feven-eighths  of  turf,  pared  off  from  every  hole 
and  comer  from  commons  and  bad  fields,  and  carried  to  the  good  ones ;  and  if  this  ex- 
ecrable pradice  is  of  any  antiquity,  it  will  account  for  the  barren  and  wretched  ftate  of 
the  country.  Every  poor  field  is  made  good  for  nothing,  and  the  good  one  cropped, 
in  confequence,  till  it  is  almoft  as  bad.  Thefe  heaps  continue  about  Vannes  in  amazing 
quantities. 

Anjou. — M/^w^;77^.— The  common  manuring,  ten  loads  of  dung,  each  three  thou- 
fend  pounds ;  but  not  more  than  four  of  Angers  dying,  night-foil,  afhes,  &c. 

Maine.— L^  Mans. — Marl  is  here  ufed  ;  one  hundred  pipes  are  laid  on  a  journal. 

NoRMAKDiE.— -/f/<?«f(?;?. — Fallows  all  dunged,  with  fquare  lumps  of  dung,  <juitc 
black,  as  if  caft  in  a  mould ;  and  very  thinly,  not  more  than  fix  or  feven  loads  an  acre. 

L^wW^.— Marl  employed  here ;  or  rather  a  hardifli  imperfeft  chalk-ftone  j  drawn 
up  in  buckets ;  it  lafts  twenty  years.     Stubbles  cut  clofe  and  hotted. 

Bernay  to  Elbauf. — Marl. 

Rouen. — Monf.  Scannegatty,  Profeffor  of  Phyfics  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Agri- 
culture here,  having  obferved,  that,  in  calcining  gypfum,  it  was  apt,  for  various 
ufes,  to  be  uniequally  burnt,  part  being  partially  reduced  to  lime,  and  the  reft  not  fufS- 
ciently  calcined,  invented  a  furnace  for  the  more  equal  diftribiition  of  the  heat ;  a  vault 
pierced  for  the  fuel,  with  a  long  channel  beneath,  for  conveying  air,  and  a  door  to  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace ;  at  top,  various  holes  by  way  of  chimnies,  for  the  fmoke  to  iffue, 
and  which  he  clofes  alternately.  He  knows  when  the  gypfum  is  fufficiently  calcined, 
by  applying  a  cold  bright  iron  to  thefe  holes  j  it  is  infufficiently  done  while  any  humi- 
dity arifes. 

La  Roche  Guyon. — ^Elm  leaves  are  found  to  make  good  dung,  but  not  oak  ones ;  tha 
latter  take  three  years  to  rot  fufficiently. 

Isle  de  France.— A^^2«j/V. — There  are  afs-men,  who  take  marMng  to  do  for  the 
fanners,  at  1 8  livres  per.arpent  Tto  Englifti  acre  as  32  to  38).  Monf.  de  Guerchy,  after 
water  in  a  pond,  nine  crops  of  oats,  and  all  good. 

To  Meaux. — Long  dung  fpread  and  fpreading  now  (July  2),  for  wheat  next  year. 

Netif  Moutien-^Msinure  their  rich  clays  with  the  white  marl  found  under  them  j 
which  has  the  appearance  of  confolidated  parte.  They  fallow  for  wheat,  and  manure  the 
fallows  in  June,  with  long  dung  almoft  in  the  ftate  of  ftraw  ;  a  method  they  contend 
warmly  for ;  thinking  that  a  greater  degree  of  putrefaftion  would  be  lofs  of  quantity 
and  virtue.  But  there  is  a  circumftance  which  feems  in  fad  much  to  condemn  this  me- 
thod ;  it  is,  that  while  the  wheat  crops  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  fineft  in  France,  and 
would  indeed  make  a  capital  figure  in  England^  the  oats  and  barley  are  wretched,  in* 
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deed  (foil  confidered)  below  contempt.  Does  not  this  feera  to  prove,  that  the  expoficion 
of  the  manure,  through  the  year  of  fallow,  to  the  fun,  exhaufts  it  to  the  amount  of  the 
benefit  which  one  crop  would  receive  irom  it,  and  that  the  wheat  has  it  at  fecond  bandy 
and  the  fpring  corn  at  the  third  ? 

AhSACE. — ^trajbourg. — Gypfum  ufed  as  a  manure  for  clover  with  fuccefs ;  does  beft 
on  clayey  lands ;  there  are  ^ills  for  pounding  it.  It  is  faid  to  lad  good  for  fome  time ; 
tvyo  or  three  boifleau,  of  thirty  pounds  of  wheat  per  arpent  of  24,000  feet  between  two 
and  three  bufhels  per  Englifh  acre.  If  a  quantity  is  uied  it  fpoiis  the  land.  What 
myfteries  are  thefe  about  this  manure ! 

Befort. — Manure  with  blue  marl. 

To  I/le. — The  dunghills  here  are  the  neateft  fpeftacles  I  have  any  where  feenj  the 
walls  of  them  are  twilled  bands  of  ftraw,  clofe  and  regular  as  a  bee-hive,  and  fome  are 
covered  at  top  with  leaves  and  branches  of  trees  to  exclude  the  fun.  Admirable  1  De- 
serving univerfal  imitation. 

Dauphine'. — Lmc/.— Box,  in  this  country,  is  cut  on  the  mountains,  for  manuring 
vines,  by  burying  it  frefh  at  their  roots.  For  mulberries  alfo  it  is  excellent.  Three  trees 
were  planted  at  the  fame  time,  andin  the  fame  foil,  one  with  box,  and  the  other  without, 
and  there  is  now  no  comparifon  between  them. 

M.  Foujas  de  St.  Fond  has  tried  gypfum,  on  a  large  fcale,  on  fandy  land,  for  fainfoin^ 
with  great  fuccefs. 

Provence. — Salon  to  St.  CanaU — ^Dead  olive  branches  and  cuttings,  are  piled  up 
with  clods  and  rubbifhfoj;  burning,  as  in  Catalonia. 

Tour  cTAigues. — Paring  and  burning  is  praftifed  every  where  j  and,  as  in  Ireland,  in 
corners,  holes,  waftes,  and  even  ditches,  to  make  heaps  of  manure  for  their  cultivated 
lands.  They  are  now  (September)  burning  every  where.  The  common  opinion  is 
very  much  againft  it  j  but  the  Prefident  remarks  that  it  has  been  praftifed  here  unin- 
terruptedly, probably  for  two  thoufand  years,  yet  the  land  is  no  worfe  than  it  has 
always  been.  _ 

The  importance  of  manuring  is  well  underftood  in  many  of  the  French  provinces : 
where  faults  are  to  be  found,  it  is  more  for  exhaufling  the  benefit  as  fall  as  poffi- 
ble,  than  for  want  of  knowing  the  operation  and  effedt.  The  bell  farmers  in  Eng- 
land fpread  manures  for  ameliorating  crops,  in  order  that  the  hoe  or  the  fcythe  may 
cut  off  the  weeds  that  are  apt  to  arife  in  confequence ;  and  as  fuch  crops  fupport  cattle^ 
the  more  manure  is  fpread  the  more  manure  is  made  j  it  is  in  arithmetical  progreflion; 
on  the  contrary,  when  it  is  given  for  exhaufting  crops,  as  wheat  or  rje,  the  benefit  is  foon 
exhaufted,  and  theincreafe,  fo  valuable  in  the  oeconomy  of  a  farm,  does  not  take  place* 
By  means  of  fpreading  the  dung  for  thofe  crops  that  fupport  cattle  and  fheep,  the  live 
Itock  of  ^a  farm  may  be  always  gradually  increafing  ;  and  it  is  impoffible  they  fhould 
increafe,  without  the  farm  improving,  and  com  itfelf  augmenting  by  the  ratio  of  the 
product  arifing. 

Chap.  XXX. — An  EngUJh  Farm  ejtahlijhed  in  France. 

AMONG  the  moft  interefting  obfervations  which  the  Duke  ^f  Liancourt  hadmade^ 
in  the  various  vifits  he  paid  to  England,  was  that  of  the  fuperiority  to  which  the  induftry 
of  that  kingdom  was  carried  beyond  the  pradlice  of  France  j  jind  above  all,  to  what  a 
degree  of  perfeQiion  agriculture  had  attained,  founded  on  experiment^  and  manifeft  in 
in  infinitely  greater  produdkion  of  corn  and  of  live  ftock  than  is  to  be  found  in  almoft 
any  other  country,  extent  and  quality  of  foil  confidered,    Impreffed  with  this  feft,  he 
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had  long  cheriflied  the  hope  of  introducing  into  his  own  country  this  fource  of  irtcreii- 
ing  wealth,  flowing  as  well  from  the  augmentation  of  produce^  as  from  (hat  of  the  pco- 
pie  employed  to  raife  it ;  but  fenfible  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  moll  ufeful  innovations 
could  be  introduced  by  example  only — a  truth  the  more  applicable  to  agriculiure,  from 
being  praftifed  by  men  of  fmall  fortune,  little  or  no  education,  and  confcquently  full  of 
prejudices,  and  unequal  to  the  purfuit  of  any  practice,  but  that  of  the  beaten  tmc.':— he 
determined  to  attempt,  as  foon  as  it  was  in  his  power,  an  effay  of  Englifli  agriculture  ; 
but  as  h«  was  defirous  of  having  his  example  followed,  it  was  necciTary  that  thele  cfliiys 
fliould  be  fo  conduced  as  to  enfure  fuccefs. 

His  friend,  Mon.  deLazowfki's  refidence  during  three  years  in  England,  whither  he 
confented  to  accompany  the  fons  of  the  Duke,  facilitated  thefe  means.  Mon.  de  I/a- 
zoAX'fki,  whom  1  had  the  pleafure  of  knowing  intimately,  acquired  that  knowledge  in 
agriculture,  which  much  inquiry,  afliduous  application,  and  frequent  converfation  with 
the  beft  farmers,  could  give  to  a  mind  very  capable  of,  and  much  accuftomed  to  obfer- 
vation  :  he  was  likewife  no  ftranger  to  the  projeds  of  Monf.  de  Liancourt ;  and  in  this 
inftance,  as  on  every  occafion,  his  unexampled  friendfhip  made  him  eager  to  fecond  his 
views. 

In  1789,  Monf.  de  Liancourt,  on  becoming  the  proprietor  of  a  large  eftate,  fituated 
at  thirteen  leagues  from  Paris,  refoWed  immediately  to  execute  the  plan  he  had  fo  lonp; 
pirojefted  :  he  accordingly  engaged  an  Englifli  farmer  to  come  over  from  Suttblk,  with 
his  family,  and  a  common  labourer;  this  Englifh  cc^ony  carried  ^ith  it  every  kind  of 
farming  implement;  they  had  with  them  likewife  five  oxen,  a  bull,  and  five  cows,  from 
Suffex,  to  perpetuate  that  breed,  if  the  country  into  which  they  were  tranfported  would 
admit  of  it ;  to  thefe  were  added  a  Suflfolk  polled  bull  and  five  cow$. 

The  farmer  was  placed  in  a  farm  that  had  hitherto  yielded  about  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year ;  the  land  was  in  fome  parts  good,  in  others,  bad  ;  it  was  fo  divided  in  quality 
and  fituation,  as  to  render  one  part  fit  for  the  reception  of  fheep,  and  the  other  part  for 
the  feeding  of  cattle  ;  thefe  two  objefts  were  thofe  which  Monf.  de  Liancourt  was  mofl 
anxious  to  attain,  in  the  agricultural  fyftem  he  was  about  to  introduce ;  becaufe  they 
Vfere  mod  advantageous,  in  a  country  furrounded  by  great  markets,  and  very  near  to 
that  of  Paris  ;  he  added  a  large  extent  of  land  to  the  farm,  taken  from  his  park,  and 
from  other  farms,  confifling  of  about  eight  hundred  arpents ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
which  were  appropriated  to  fhcfep,  and  the  reft  to  the  feeding  of  cattle ;  he  defigned  to 
have  made  fuch  additions  to  each  part,  as  would  have  enlarged  the  whole  to  fifteen  hun- 
^red  arpents ;  to  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  he  would  have  nearly  dedicated  the  whole 
of  his  park.'  Whilft  the  Englifhroen  were  beginning  their  operations,  and  forming  the 
labourers  of  the  country  to  the  ufe  of  the  new  fort  of  plough  imported  from  England, 
inftrufting  the  common  workmen  as  to  the  conftruSion  of  the  new  impjlements,  and 
teaching  the  women  fervants  of  the  farm  the  management  of  the  dairy,  the  making  of 
cheefe,  kc.  Monf.  de  Liancourt  had  fent  two  young  labourers,  out  of  the  environs  of 
Liancourt,  to  England,  who,  being  placed  by  me  with  good  farmers  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, qualified  themfelves  to  replace,  at  a  future  day,  the  Englifh  family,  in  cafe  thefe 
fhould  grow  tired  of  living  in  France,  or  to  affift  them  if,  as  Monf.  de  Liancourt  hoped, 
they  were  difpofed  to  remain.  The  artizans  of  Liancourt  learnt  to  imitate  the  imple- 
ments, the  plough  and  the  cart  brought  from  England,  and  made  them  veiy  well. 

To  the  cows  from  England,  were  added  twenty  four  more  from  Normandy  and  Swit- 
Eerland  ;  the  whole  herd,  a  very  fine  one,  amounted,  in  1792,  to  a  hundred  and  five 
head,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  increafing  the  number  to  three  hundred,  and  of 
iypplying  them  completely  with  a  fufEciency  of  food.     The  young  bcafts  were  not  then 
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of  an  age  to  allow  of  any  decifion  being  made,  whether  the  produce  of  the  SuflfoDc  or 
Suflex  breed  would  beft  fucceed,  but  the  whole  afforded  the  moft  flattering  hopes. 

With  regard  to  the  flock  of  fheep — the  Spanifli  ram  croffed  with  the  ewes  of  Berry 
and  the  Spanifli  ewes,  and  the  Berry  ram  with  the  Flemifli  ewes,  were  the  two  breeds 
defigiied  to  be  eftabliflied  and  improved ;  an  Englifli  ram  from  Romney  Marfli  was  aifoL 
croflTed  with  the  Berry  ewes,  all  of  which  anfwered  perfeftly  well :  the  lambs  were  fine, 
but  as  tliis  branch  of  bufinefs  had  been  began  later  than  the  other,  the  profped  of  its 
fuccefs,  although  well  founded,  could  not  be  entirely  afcertaineu. 

The  lands  had  been  put  into  excellent  condition,  in  a  country  where  inclofures  were 
unknown ;  every  field  of  the  farm  was  inclofed  by  deep  and  broad  ditches,  with  well 
planted  hedges  j  gates  were  erefted  in  all ;  the  dry  lands  were  irrigated,  and  the  marfliy 
meadows  drained,  by  cuts  underground  ;  old  lands,  for  ages  pall  judged  incapable  of 
yielding  any  produce,  were  burnt  and  rendered  fruitful  j  the  buildings  on  the  farm 
were  modelled  to  the  new  fyftem,  and  to  the  management  of  the  culture  that  was  in- 
troduced. The  two  young  French  labourers  were  returned  from  England,  and  the 
Englifli  farmer  (Mr.  Reeve  j,  an  excellent  one,  and  a  very  honed  man,  fatisfied  with  his 
iituation,  with  his  fuccefs,  and  with  the  treatment  he  met  in  the  country,  thought  only 
of  continuing  his  employment,  of  increafing  his  fuccefs,  and  of  feconding  the  intentions 
of  his  mafter.  He  was  ordered  to  keep  an  exadt  and  daily  regifter  of  all  the  bufinefs 
tranfadted  on  the  farm,  to  ftiow  it  to  whoever  chofe  to  fee  it,  and  to  anfwer  all  their 
queftions  with  truth,  mildnefs,  and  patience,  but  not  to  entice  any  perfon  to  undertake 
an  imitation  of  the  Englifli  method  of  farming ;  Monf.  de  Liancourt  thinking,  that  ia 
every  innovation,  nothing  lefs  than  felf  con vidion  ought  to  aduate  thofe  who  attempt  it; 
and  that  by  raifing  their  expectations  too  highly  they  riflw  the  fuccefs,  which  fooner  or 
later  would  not  fail  to  attend  their  efforts.  The  cows  of  the  diftrift  were  covered  by 
the  bulls  of  the  farm  whenever  they  were  brought,  and  the  produce  from  them  was 
already  found,  by  the  people  of  the  country,  to  be  much  finer ;  the  culture  of  turnips 
and  of  cabbages,  for  the  feed  of  cattle,  abfolutely  unknown  before  in  the  difl:ri£t,  began 
to  be  introduced  ;  fome  proprietors  inclofed  their  fields ;  feveral  others  had  made,  for 
then*  own  ufe,  farming  implements  after  the  Englifli  model,  and  found  them  anfwer  bed 
the  purpofe ;  many  more  hands  were  employed,  of  all  ages  and  of  both  fexes,  in  the 
farms  ;  the  Englifli  were  received  with  pleafure  in  the  country,  and  treated  in  the  moft 
cordial  manner  j  every  thing  fucceeded  to  the  utmoft  wifli,  and  thefe  fucceffes  were,  in 
great  meafure,  due  to  the  indefatigable  and  enlightened  vigilance  of  Monf.  de  Lazow* 
iki,  whofe  heart  is  equal  to  his  capacity. 

The  events  of  the  loth  of  Auguil  added  the  cruel  neceflity  of  forcing  Monf.  de  Lian«> 
court  to  renounce  the  hope  of  being  ufeful  to  his  country,  as  he  had  every  reafon  to 
expe£t  from  thefe  effays,  to  the  other  misfortunes  he  has  experienced  from  the  fame 
caufe. 

Agriculture  was  not  the  only  objeft  of  improvement  he  fought  to  tranfport  out  of 
England  into  his  country  ;  he  had  likewife  began  to  eftablifli  the  fpinning  of  cotton,  a 
manufactory  of  linen,  a  Itocking  manufactory,  and  the  fabrication  of  cards ;  he  had 
engaged  the  different  artizans  in  each  branch  from  England,  conftruCted  buildings,  and 
facrificed  his  gardensto  thefe  various  eftabliftimeuts;  which,  in  1792,  already  employed 
more  than  a  thoufand  people  in  the  diftriQ  of  Liancourt ;  and,  although  yet  far  from 
having  attained  to  perfeftion,  they  were  produdtive  of  the  moft  falutary  effefts  jo  the 
lower  ranlis  of  people.  As  thele  manufactures  have  remained  in  the  poffeflion  of  an 
Irifliiuan,  whom  he  had  taken  as  an  affociate,  Monf.  de  Liancourt  confoles  himfelf  with 
the  idea,  that  the  confiderable  fums  of  money  it  coft  him  to  form  the'fe  eftabUihments,. 
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were  not  wholly  loft  to  the  country  he  was  fo  anxious  to  enliven  and  to  enrich  by  in- 
duftry.  Thefe  eftablifhments  naturally  recall  to  mind  what  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau, 
in  his  book  De  PAmi  des  Hommes^  relates  of  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  the  grand- 
father of  Monf.  de  Liancourt,  having,  in  1754,  made  a  facrifice  of  one  of  the  fineft 
orangeries  in  France,  and  part  of  his  park,  to  the  inhabitants  of  his  eftate  at  Verteuil, 
in  Angoumois,  for  the  purpofe  of  planting  mulberry-trees,  and  raifing  of  filk-worms, 
the  cultivation  of  which  was  at  that  time  Icarcely  knOwn  at  Verteuil.  This  benevolent 
man  had,  before  his  death,  the  confolation  of  feeing  many  good  intentions  crowned  with 
fuccefs;  Monf.  de  Liancourt,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  fenfible  mortification  of  feeing 
the  good  he  intended  to  do,  and  which  he*had  fo  happily  begun,  deftroyed  by  thofe 
very  people  for  whom  it  was  undertaken ;  and  who,  by  a  fatal  error,  in  thinking  ta 
hurt  him,  whofe  folfe  endeavours  tended  to  their  advantage,  have  hurt  themfelves,  by 
deftroying  an  eftablifhment  that  would  have  been  a  germ  of  national  profperity,  and 
was  unique  in  France. 

The  deftruftion  brought  upon  fuch  eftablifhments,  by  revolutionary  anarchy,  is  one, 
among  a  thoufand  lefTons  that  teach  the  danger,  to  the  deareft  interefts  of  the  people, 
flowing  from  popular  commotions.  Little  more  remains  of  thefe  agricultural  eflablifh- 
ments,  than  the  merit  of  having  made  them,  a  fource  of  heart-felt  fatisfaftion  to  a  worthy 
and  patriotic  individual.  That  he  may  be  fpeedily  reinftated  in  a  propeny,  which  he 
lived  only  to  improve  and  to  adorn,  is  the  fmcere  wilh  of  that  gratitude  and  friendfhip. 
which  pens  this  faint  acknowledgment  of  merit* 


I  T  A  L  Y. 


Notes  on  the  Agriculture  of^  Lomhardy. 

ONE  of  the  moft  interefting  countries  in  Europe,  for  the  praftice  of  various  branches 
of  rural  oeconomy,  merits  a  much  clofer  and  more  minute  detail  than  is  poflible  for 
a  traveller  to  give,  who  from  the  nature  of  his  purfuit  can  do  no  more  than  retain  a 
few  of  the  principal  features,  to  point  out  thofe  circumftances  which  demand  the  moft 
ftudious  attention :  fome  of  thefe  are  fo  valuable,  that  years  would  not  be  mifpent  in 
acquiring  a  complete  knowledge  of  them.  On  every  fubjeft,  except  what  refpefts 
direSly  pradical  huft)andry,  the  fmall  number  of  my  inquiries  is  of  lefs  confequence, 
while  thf  pen  is  in  tlie  hand  of  my  efteemed  friend,  Mr.  Profeffor  Symonds,  whofe  ele- 
gant memoirs  upon  Italian  agriculture  ♦  are  fraught  with  information  of  unqueftionable 
utility.  I  (hall  arrange  the  minutes  I  made  in  Lombardy  under  four  heads,  which  will 
include  all  that  I  think  worthy  of  the  reader's  confideration* 

L  General  circumftances  of  the  hufbandry» 
IL  The  management  of  grafs  l^mds. 
II L  The  management  of  arable  lands. 
IV.  The  encouragement  or  depreffion  which  agriculture  receives  from  various  caufes, 

*  Inferted  in  the  AimaU  ofA^rkviiuru 
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'    Chap,  XXXI. — General  Circumjlances  of  the  Hujbandry  of  Lombardy. 

I.OMBARDY  is  one  of  the  richeft  plains  in  the  world  ;  for  fertility  of  foil,  united 
with  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  it  by  watering,  it  much  exceeds  every  other  in  Europe ;  but 
for  mere  natural  fertility,  1  take  the  plain  which  extends  from  Holland  to  Orleans  to 
confifl  of  a  richer  foil,  and  it  is  alfo  of  a  greater  extent.  From  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
near  Suza,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  the 
breadth  of  this  noble  plain  varies  from  fifty  to  one  hundred,  containing,  probably,  about 
fifteen  thoufand  fquare  miles.  The  Po  bends  its  (lately  courfe  through  the  whole  extent^ 
its  branches  ramifying,  in  innumerable  ftrcams,  from  the  Alps  on  one  fide,  and  from  the 
Appenines  on  the  other ;  the  prodigious  extentX)f  the  former  range,  covered  with  eter- 
nal fnows,  afford  a  vaft  fupply  of  water,  preferved  moft  conveniently  in  thofe  immenfe 
refervoirs  the  1-ago  Moggiore,  Lugano,  Como,  Ifeo,  Guarda,  whofe  waters  are  the 
origin  of  the  greater  part  of  the  irrigations  of  Lombardy.  But  in  the  Appenines  there 
are  no  fuch  refervoirs,  nor  any  extent  of  fnow  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Alps,  Thus  the 
fpace  watered  to  the  north  of  the  Po,  is  probably  ten  times  more  confiderable  than  that 
to  the  fouth  of  the  fame  river. 

The  foil  of  Lombardy  is,  wherever  I  viewed  it,  either  fand,  gravel,  or  loam.  I  met 
with  none,  or  at  leaft,  with  very  little  clay  (fpeaking  always  as  a  farmer,  and  not  as  a 
naturalift),  and  no  chalk. 

Under  this  head  I  fhall  infert  the  notes  I  took  concerning— i,  foil ;  2,  climate;  3,  in- 
clofures ;  4,  farms  and  tenantry ;  5^  rent  and  price  of  land. 

Sect.  I.— Of  Soil. 

1?TEDM0NT.— After  paffmg  the  Alps  from  Nice,  and  defcending  towards  Coni,  in  the 
level  and  fertile  vale  of  Piedmont,  the  foil  is  every  where  a  rich  fandy  loam,  with  fmall 
appearance  of  clay.  Wherever  rivers,  or  rather  torrents  are  found,  we  fee  great  trads 
of  ftone  and  Ihingle,  which  were  brought  by  the  water  from  the  mountains.  The  Dora 
Baltia  offers  this  fpeftacle ;  from  that  river  to  Ciglione,  are  plains  and  waftes  of  gravel* 
The  rice  country  of  Verceil  is  a  fandy  loam.  The  diflria  of  the  Sefia  is  gravel.  The 
Tefin  is  the  fame.  '^The  gravels  of  Piedmont  are  all  full  of  round  (tones,  from  the  fize 
of  an  egg  to  that  of  twice  a  man's  fift. 

Milanese. — In  the  way  from  Milan  to  Pavia,  great  trads  of  gravel,  which  would 
not  be  very  valuable  without  water.  To  the  north  of  the  city,  about  Mozzatta,  &c* 
they  have  two  foils  chiefly, — a  ftrong  loam,  a  little  clayey,  blackifli,  and  free  from 
ftones  :  and  a  gravel  mixed  with  loam,  fome  blackifh,  dries  quickly,  and  always  loofe. 
The  Lodizan  is  a  loamy  fand,  or  loamy  gravel  •. 

State  of  Venice. — The  whole  way  from  Vaprio  to  Verona,  there  are  very 
great  tradls  of  gravelly  loams  ;  there  are  alfo  fome  fandy  ones ;  the  foil  naturally  is 
not  deep  or  rich,  though  there  are  trafts  that  merit  both  thofe  epithets.  The  terri- 
tory of  Verona  is,  in  general,  indifferent,  and  would  not  be  of  great  value,  were  it  not 
for  water,  and  much  induftry.  The  beft  meadows  and  rice-grounds  not  more  than 
nine  inches  deep  on  ftone  and  gravel.    For  fome  miles  from  Verona,  the  ftoney 

♦  The  Lodizan  foil  is  termed,  by  the  Italian  writers,  vriola;  a  blackifli  fand,  mixed  with  clay.  The 
Cera  d'Adda  of^mW,  a  gravel,  compofed  of  fand  and  re ddifh  gravel,  with  a  little  clay.  The  Crcmonefc, 
a  red  fcruginous  earth.    Sand  and  gravel  every  where,     Atli  di  Mi/ano,  torn.  ii.  p.  163, 
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gravel  continues ;  but  towards  Vicenza,  much  fine  red  and  brown,   deep,   friable, 
fandy  loam,  with  few  or  no  ftones. 

Ecclesiastical  State.— Ferrarese.— In  the  Ferrarefe,  between  Paffo  Siene 
and  Bologna,  the  foil  is  two  feet  deep  ;  of  a  brown  fandy  loam,  with  a  yellowifii  hue 
tinder  which  is  one  foot  of  fand,  and  then  blue  clay,  Apparently  ferruginous.  In  put- 
ting,  not  long  ago,  through  a  field,  for  raifinga  bank,  they  met  with  a  heap  of  an-, 
cient  bricks,  five  feet  deep.  From  Ferrara  to  Bologna,  the  foil  is,  to  all  appearance, 
the  richeft  I  ever  beheld ;  deep,  friable,  and  with  that  degree  of  tenacity  which  marks 
great  fertility  ;  it  feems  to  be  entirely  a  depofition  of  waters,  that^iave  brought  thofe 
fine  particles  which  are  held  fufpended,  and  which  render  that  fluid  turbid  :  thofe  al- 
moft  impalpable  particles  which  are  long  in  fubfiding. 

.  Tuscany.— AH  I  faw  of  this  territory  is  a  rockey  (lone  brafh,  or  gravel.  The 
loams  are  compounds  of  it,  with  more  or  lefs  vegetable  mould ;  I  faw  fcarcely  any 
trads,  large  enough  to  be  worth  mentioning,  that  are  exceptions.  It  is,  upon  the 
whole,  though  improveable,  not  a  fertile  foil ;  and,  if  olives  were  not  well  adapted  to 
it,  would  be  produflive  of  little  befide  fheep-walk ;  to  which  animal,'  all  I  faw  of 
this  country,  is  admirably  adapted,  and  would,  I  doubt  not,  produce  as  fine  wool  as 
Spain  itfelf. 

Mode N A  and  Parma.— A  rich  fandy  or  gravelly  loam  is  predominant  through 
thefe  dutchies ;  in  many  trafts  it  is  deep,  moift,  and  friable,  as  I  faw  in  the  lands 
which  were  receiving,  their  autumnal  preparation  for  beans  in  the  fpring.  In  fome 
diftrifts  it  is  of  a  firm  texture,  but  not  clay.  Much  the  fame  foil,  but  not  equally 
deep,  is  found  in  the  ceded  provinces  of  Vogara,  Tortona,  and  Alexandria ;  but 
parts  of  the  lafl  more  tenacious,  aiid  to  be  ranked  among  the  ftiffefl:  I  met  with  ia 
Lombardy. 

^% 

Sect.  II. — Climate.  ' 

4 

ON  the  climate  of  Lombardy,  Mr.  Profeflbr  Symonds  is  fo  full  and  fatisfaclory^ 
that  the  reader  can  be  no  where  fo  well  inftrufted. 

Piedmont. — The  great  complaint  in  Piedmont,  is  the  exceffive  heat  in  fummer ; 
equal,  I  was  affured,  to  almoft  any  that  is  felt  on  the  globe,  and  of  a  fuffocating  qua- 
lity ;  while  the  frofts  in  winter  are  as  fevere,  in  the  contrary  extreme.  The  pefUfe- 
rous  climate  of  Sardinia  is  known  to  every  body  ;  though  between  39  and  41  degrees 
latitude ;  in  the  font  hern  part  of  the  ifland,  they  are  not  forwarder  than  in  the  Mi- 
lanefe  :  they  cut  their  corn  in  the  north  part  in  July  :  in  the  Milanefe  before  the  end 
of  June  *. 

Milanese.— The  moft  remarkable  circumflaiice  in  the  climate  of  the  Milanefe,  is 
the  mildnefs  and  warmth  of  northern  and  mountainous  trafts,  and  the  feverity  felt  in 
the  plain.  This  faft  is  found  particularly  around  the  lake  of  Como  ;  upon  all  the 
weftem  coaft  of  that  lake,  wjiich  is  about  forty  miles  long,  the  agrumi^  as  the  Italians  call 
oranges,  lemons,  &c.  are  found,  expofed  to  the  open  air,  in  good  perfeftion ;  yet  the 
whole  of  the  lake  is  bounded  by  the  high  Alps,  which,  immediately  to  the  north,  arc 
covered  with  eternal  fnows.  On  the  rich  plain  of  Milan,  and  thence  to  the  Appenines, 
.  no  fuch  plant  can  be  left  expofed  ;  olives  are  not  feen,  and  oranges,  lemons,  and  ber- 
gamots,.  muft  be  covered  in  winter.  Thefe  agrumi  are  found  chiefly  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  the  lake,  but  fome  are  fcattered  on  the  eaftern.     It  is  the  flielter  afforded  by  the 

♦  Rjfiorimenio  della  Sar^ff^na,  torn,  i.  p.  155; 
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mountains,  in  peculiar  pofitions,  that  has  this  effed.     The  fame  drcumftance  is  found 
in  the  Lago  Maggiore,  where  the  famous  Borromean  lllands  are  covered  with  agrumi. 
In  all  the  Milanefe,  dry  fuinmers  for  corn  (I  believe  it  is  the  fame  every  where  in 
Europe)  are  mod  produftive  *.  *     . 

In  an  experiment  made  at  Vicenza,  in  the  Venetian  State,  by  the  Academia  Agrariaot 
this  city,  they  fo wed  wheat  Odober  i8,  1787  ;  came  up  the  aSth;  the  ears  appeared 
May  2,  1788  ;  the  flowers  May  13  ;  reaped  June  19. 

^  Tuscany. — I  was  at  Florence  the  beginning  of  November,  and  the  ice  was  four 
inches  thick  ;  a  feverity  never  yet  known  in  England.  The  Englifh  were,  at  the  fame 
time,  Ikatingat  Rome. 

One-fifth  of  all  the  produSions  of  the  earth  are  calculated  to  be  deftroyed  by  hail 
and  other  accidents. 

Parma. — In  tne  managemenl  of  the  vines  in  the  Parmazan,  there  is  a  praftice  which 
fliews  the  conftant  dread  of  feverc  frolts.  All  the  vines  are  now  (in  November)  turned 
down,  and  the  end  Ihoots  buried  f  in  the  earth  to  preferve  them  ;  yet  in  a  wet  feafon 
they  fuffer  by  this  treatment,  as  well  as  in  all  feafons,  by  being  ftript  from  the  trees,  in 
order  to  undergo  this  operation. 

Mr.  Profefibr  Symonds,  in  the  excellent  paper  quoted  above,  removed  the  common 
erroneous  idea  of  the  fine  climate  of  Italy  ;  I  made  many  inquiries  concerning  the  lead- 
ing fafts,  and  have  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  it  is  in  point  of  health  and  agreeablenefs, 
one  of  the  worft  climates  in  the  world  :  with  the  views  of  a  farmer,  however,  it  muft  be 
confefled,  that  the  productions  which  the  whole  peninfula  owes  to  its  climate  are  very 
Valuable ;  to  omit  fpeaking  of  Sicily  or  Naples,  I  may  remark,  that  planting  the  poor 
bralhy  hills  of  Tufcany  with  olives  is  an  advantage  unequalled  by  any  thing  to  be  met 
with  in,  the  north  of  Europe ;  that  the  produce  of  filk  throughout  Lombardy  is  an  ob- 
jeft  of  the  firft  importance — ^That  rice  is  found  to  be  an  article  of  almoft  unrivalled 
profit — That  the  produdlive  ftate  of  the  meadows  is  indebted  almoft  as  much  to  the  heat 
of  the  fummers,  as  to  the  plenty  of  water ;  and,  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
the  admirable  quality/)f  the  cheefe  alio.  Thefe  are  all  ol^eds  of  great  magnitude,  and 
^entirely  derived  from  climate. 

.   Sect.  Hl.^^Inclofures. 

Piedmont. — It  is  not  very  eafy,  in  many  parts  of  Piedmont,  to  pronounce,  on  a  fu- 
perficial  view,  whether  the  country  be  open  or  inclofed  j  but,  on  a  nearer  infpedion^  the 

*  The  fame  remftrk  was  made  long  ago,  in  it;  4a} 

MDXL  ExtruAum 
Annus  his  biffextilis  fuit,  et  himinare  majas 
Fere  tot  urn  eclypfavit 
A  feptxmo  idus  Novemhris  ad  feptimum  ufque  ApriHs  idus 
Nee  nix  nee  aqua  vifa  de  codIo  cadere 
Attamen,  praetcr  mortalium  opinionem,  Dei  dementia, 
Et  meflis  et  vindemia  multa. 
It  16  extraordinary,  that  in  1779  there  was  an  almoft  total  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  foUowed  by  a  fine  wiatciv 
the  fame  as  in  i  ^40.      There  was  a  fmall  eclipfe  on  the  7th  of  April,  1540,  bat  an  almoft  total  one  the 
15th  of  April,  1 5 '9,  and  whieh>  for  quantity  and  duration,  was  very  much  h'kc  that  the  24th  of  June,  I779» 
The  crop,  was  abundant,  as  it  appears  by  the  prices  of  the  year,  in  the  Ledger  of  the  Cifterfian  Monks. 
Wheat,  1537,  the  moggia,  5  livres.      In  1 54c,  ditto,  4  Itvres.      In  1  s4i,  ditto,  6  livres.      The  ducat  of 
gold,  or  zecchin,  then  at  5  h'vres  15/     Caropi  {Iflorla  di  Cremona,  anno  1540)  fpeaks  of  the  extraordinary 
-drynefs  of  this  year,  the  abundance  of  crops,  andf  fubjoinF,  that  the  corn  was  cut  the  middle  of  May,  and 
the  vintage  the  beginning  of  Auguft,     This  is  the  harveft  near  forty  days  fooncr  than  at  prefent,  ahtl  the' 
vintage  two  months.     Opufc.  Seel.  tom.  ii.  p.  I56» 
f  The  fame  pradlige  was  known  among  the  antients*     Sec  Srabo^  lib.  'vii.  and  ^in/.  Curt,  lib.  vii.  c.  3. 
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greater  part  by  far  found  to  be  inclofed  ;  generally  by  ditches,  and,  'in  rpany  dif^ 
ftrifts,  with  hedges  alfo ;  which,  in  fome  places,  are  as  complete  as  in  the  beft  Englilh. 
counties. 

Milanese.-^— Much  the  greater  part  of  this  territory  is  inclofed,  either  with  hedges  or 
by  ditches,  which  ferve  as  conductors  of  the  water  ufed  in  irrigation.  Thele,  in  the 
Lodizan,  and  other  diftricts  to  the  fouth  of  Milan,  are  planted  fo  thickly  with  willow  and 
poplar  pollards,  that  the  country  looks  every  where  like  a  wood. 

Venetian  Stave. — Much  of  the  country  from  Bergamo  to  Brefcia,  is  very  thickly 
inclofed  with  hedges.  From  Brefcia  to  the  Lago  di  Guarda  it  is  the  fame  j  bat  frora 
thence  to  Verona  not  equally  fo. 

Ecclesiastical  State.-— Bologna. — ^The  whole  Bolognefe  is  inclofed.     They 
make  and  plafh  their  hedges  with  the  niceft  attention :  made  with  dead  (lakes,  about 
four  feet  high,  and  tied  in  crofs  lines,  with  great  neatnefs  and  ftrength.      This  care 
is,  however,  exerted  for  the  boundary  of  the  farm  only  j  fubdivifions  of  this  kind  are  " 
rare. 

Tuscany. — ^There  are  no  rights  of  commonage  in  all  Tufcany  ;  thanks  to  the  wif- 
dom  of  Leopold ;  every  man  has  a  right  to  inciofe  his  property  as  he  pleafes.  The  Ap- 
penines,  crofled  from  Bologna  to  Florence,  are  however  moftly  uninclofed,  and  almoft 
wafte. 

MoDEN  A. — ^From  the  city  of  Modena  to  Regglo,  the  inclofures  are  very  neatly  formed 
of  well  made  hedges  without  any  ugly  fprawling^ones  j  but  all  either  trimmed  or  made- 
fo  often,  that  they  are  not  fuffered  to  fpread. 

Parma. — To  Firenzuola  all  the  country  is  inclofed. 

Piedmont.— T(?r/o;?^. — ^The  fences  from  the  Duchy  of  Modena  hither  are  greatly 
declined  :  there  are  fome  hedges  every  where ;  but  many  large  fields  all  the  way,  with 
only  bad  ditches  or  banks. 

Lombardy,  upon  the  whole,  muft  be  confidered  as  an  inclofed  country,  and  much  of 
it  clofely  fo.  It  would  indeed  be  a  glaring  abfurdity  to  keep  land  fo  extremely  valuable' 
in  an  open  ft  ate.  The  importance  of  inclofing  is  well  underftood,  and  where  not  prac* 
tifed  in  perfection,  it  arifes  from  caufes  that  form  exceptions  rather  than  cSedi  the  general 
rule. 

Sect.  IV. — Of  Farms  and  Tenantry. 

THE  predominant  feature  in  the  farms  of  Piedmont  is  metayers,  nearly  upon  the 
fame  fyftem  which  I  have  defcribed  and  condemned,  in  treating  of  the  hufbandry  of 
France.  The  landlord  commonly  pays  the  taxes  and  repairs  the  buildings,  and  the  te- 
nant  provides  cattle,  implements,  and  feed ;  they  divide  the  produce.  Wherever  tl^is 
fyftem  prevails,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  ufelefs  and  miferable  population  is 
found.  The  poverty  of  the  farmers  is  the  origin  of  it ;  they  cannot  ftock  the  farms, 
pay  taxes,  and  rent  in  money,  and  therefore  muft  divide  the  produce  in  order  to  divide 
the  burthen.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  this  was  entirely  the  fyftem  in  every  part 
of  Europe ;  it  is  gradually  going  out  every  where ;  and  in  Piedmont  is  giving  way  to 
great  farms,  whofe  occupiers  pay  a  money  rent.  I  was  for  fome  time  deceived  in  going 
from  Nice  to  Turin,  and  believed  that  more  of  thej  farms  were  larger  than  i$  really 
the  cafe,  which  refulted  from  many  fmall  ones  being  coUefted  into  one  home  ftead. 
That  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Corignan,  at  BilHa  Bruna,  has  the  appearance  of  being 
very  confiderable }  but,  on  inquiry,  I  found  it  in  the  hands  of  feven  families  of  metayers. 
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In  the  mountains  from  Nice  to  Racconis,  however,  they  are  fmall  j  but  tnany  properties, 
as  in  the  mountains  of  France  and  Spain. 

The  Caval.  de  Capra,  member  of  the  Agrarian  Society,  aflured  me,  that  the  union  of 
farms  was  the  ruin  of  Piedmont,  and  the  efFeft  of  luxury ;  that  the  metayers  were  dif- 
mifled  and  driven  away,  and  the  fields  every  where  depopulated.  I  demanded  how 
the  country  came  to  have  the  appearance  of  immenfe  cultivation.^  and  looked  rather 
like  a  garden  than  a  farm  all  the  way  from  Coni  ?  He  replied,  that  I  fliould  fee  things 
otherwife  in  pafling  to  Milan :  that  the  rice  culture  was  fupported  by  great  farms,  and 
that  large  trafts  of  country  were  reduced  to  a  defert.  Are  they  then  uncultivated  ?  No, 
they  are  very  well  cultivated,  but  the  people  all  gone,  or  become  miferable.  We  hear 
the  fame  Ilory  in  every  country  that  is  improving :  while  the  produce  is  eaten  up  by  a 
fuperfluity  of  idle  hands,  .there  is  population  on  the  fpot ;  but  it  is  ufelefs  population : 
the  impi-ovement  banifhes  thefe  drones  to  towns,  where  they  become  ufeful  in  trade  and 
manufaftures,  and  yield  a  market  to  that  land,  to  which  they  were  before  only  a  bur- 
then. No  country  can  be  really  flourifliing  unlefs  this  take  place ;  nor  can  there.be  any 
where  a  flourifliing  and  wealthy  race  of  farmers,  able  to  give  money  rents,  but  by  the 
deflruftion  of  metaying.  Does  any  one  imagine  that  England  would  be  more  rich  and 
more  populous  if  her  farmers  were  turned  into  metayers  ?  Ridiculous.  The  intendant 
of  Biffatti  added  another  argument  againft  great  farms ;  namely,  that  of  their  being  laid 
to  grafs  more  than  fmall  ones ;  furely  this  is  a  leading  circumftance  in  their  favour,  for 
grafs  is  the  lafl:  and  greateft  improvement  of  Piedmont ;  and  that  arrangement  of  the 
foil  which  occafions  moft  to  be  in  grafs,  is  the  mod  beneficiaL  Their  meadows  are 
amongft  the  fineft  and  moft  produdive  in  the  world.  What  is  their  arable  ?  It  yields 
crops  of  five  or  fix  times  the  feed  only.  To  change  fuch  arable  to  fuch  grafs,  is  doubt- 
lefs  theliigheft  degree  of  improvement.  View  France  and  her  metayers — View  England 
and  her  farmers ;  and  then  draw  your  conclufions. 

The  Milanese. — Wherever  the  country  that  (I  faw)  is  poor  and  unwatered,  in 
the  Milanefe,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  metayers.  At  Mozzata  the  Count  de  Caftiglioni 
ihewed  me  the  rent  book  his  intendant  (fteward)  keeps,  and  it  is  a  curious  explanation 
'  of  the  fyftem  which  prevails.  In  fome  hundred  pages  I  faw  very  few  names  without  a 
-  large  balance  of  debt  due  to  him,  and  brought  from  the  book  of  the  preceding  year  : 
they  pay  by  fo  many  moggii  of  all  the  different  grains,  at  the  price  of  the  year :  fo  many 
heads  of  pbultry,  fo  much  labour,  fo  much  hay,  and  fo  much  ftraw,  &c.  But  there  is, 
in  moft  of  their  accounts,  on  the  debtor's  fide,  a  variety  of  articles  befide  thofe  of  re- 
gular rent :  fo  much  corn  of  all  forts,  borrowed  of  the  landlord  for  feed  or  food  when 
the  poor  man  has  rlone :  the  fame  thing  is  common  in  France,  wherever  metaying  takes 
place.  All  this  proves  the  extreme  poverty  and  even  raifery  of  thefe  little  farmers  ;  and 
(hews  that  their  condition  is  more  wretched  than  that  of  a  day  labourer.  They  are  much 
too  numerous,  three beingcalculated  to  live  inone  hundred  pertichi,  and  all  fully  employed 
by  labouring,  and  cropping  the  land  inceiTantly  with  the  fpade,  for  a  produce  unequal 
to  the  payment  of  any  thing  to  the  landlord,  after  feeding  themfelv^s  and  their  cattle  as 
they  ought  to  be  fed ;  hence  the  univerfal  diftrefs  of  the  country.  Thofe  who  are  ad- 
vocates for  fmall  farms,  fhould  come  hither,  and  fee  how  they  infallibly  generate  poverty 
in  every  cottage.  The  furplus  of  population  is  not  demanded  by  manufactures,  or  by 
towns ;  the  increafe  therefore  is  only  the  divifion  of  a  pittance  of  food  amongft  many 
mouths  inftead  of  a  few.  It  is  impoiSble  to  prohibit  procreation,  or  to  force  emigra- 
don  ;  but  it  is  in  a  landlord's  power  to  introduce  gradually  and  prudently,  a  different 
fyftem — to  occupy  a  large  farm  himfelf,  cultivated  accurately  by  day  labourers  of  all 
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ages  and  fexes,  well  paid,  and  if  this  be  not  fufficient,  to  efcablifh  a  manufafture  of  fome 
grofs  and  fimple  kind,  to  employ  the  population  already  exifting  ;  and  by  a  gradual  al- 
teration in  his  farms,  to  proportion  the  food  to  the  mouths  that  are  to  eat  it  *•  There 
IS  at  prefent  an  inducement  to  fuch  a  change,  that  ought  to  weigh  very  ferioufly  :  the 
example  of  the  French  revolution  will  fpread,  and  will  be  much  more  apt  to  take  effeft 
in  countries  where  there  is  nothing  but  the  great  land  owner  and  the  poor  cottager,  than 
in  others  where  there  are  intermediate  ranks  of  men  of  fubflance,  who  have  an  intereft  ^ 
in  prcferving  public  order.  ^What  a  temptation  toconfufion  and  rebellion  is  it,  to  have 
a  country  full  of  miferable  metayers,  all  deeply  indebted  to  the  feigneur  ?  Nine-tenths 
of  the  people  in  fuch  a  cafe,  have  an  immediate  intereft. in  burning  his  caflle  and  his  ac- 
count-books, for  he  ftands  fingle,  on  one  hand,  againfl:  all  the  people,  fwarming  on  the 
other :  but  in  the  watered  plain,  where  the  farms  are  large  and  not  populous,  from  fo 
much  being  in  grafs,  there  is  every  where  a  race  of  wealthy  farmers,  who  have  an  in- 
tereft in  keeping  the  people  quiet,  —  who  are  united  with  the  landlord,  -^  and  who,, 
paying  their  men  in  money,  without  thefe  long  and  dangerous  accounts,  have  not  the 
temptation  to  revolt ;  or  even  if  they  were  tempted,  they  would  not  have  the  difpropor- 
tion  of  numbers  to  render  it  equally  dangerous.     The  great  objed  of  men  wha  have  ij 

property,  is  at  prefent  to  fecure  it— and  they  can  have  no  fecurity,  while  they  fill  the, 
country,  by  metaying,  with  fwarms  of  a  ftarving  and  indebted  peafantry.  It  mould  be 
remembered  that  the  mifchievous  confufions,  plundering,  and  burnings,  in  France,  were 
not  in  the  Pays  de  Beauce,  nor  in  Picardie,  nor  in  Artois,  where  metayers  are;  unknown, 
and  the  farms  large ;  but  in  tlje  Ma9onnois,  in  Breffe,  in  Sologne,  inhere  all  are  in  the 
hands  of  poor  miferable  metayers ;  an  inftance,  furely,  exprefs  to  the  purpofe,  and 
which  Ihould  have  its  weight  with  Italian  landlords.  But  to  work  a  change  in  this  per* 
nicious  fyftem,  demands  a  refidence  on  their  eftates  in  the  country,  inftead  of  abandon- 
ing them  to  the  rapacity  of  ftewards ;  it  is  not  by  living  in  the  frippery  of  great  cities, 
that  their  landed  property  is  to  be  arranged  on  fafe  principles  f. 

In  the  watered  parts  of  the  Milanefe,  great  and  rich  ^rmers  are  found.  Here  are 
the  particulars  of  a  farm  I  viewed,  between  Milan  and  Pavia  ;  viz.  three  thoufand  one 
hundred  pcrtichi ;  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  of  rice ;  two  hundred  flax ;  four  hundred 
and  fifty  perennial  gralT;  four  hundred  and  fifty  cldver;  four  hundred  arable  crops, 
wheat,  rye,  maiz,  millet,  oats,  &c. ;  twelve  horfes ;  eight  oxen ;  fifty-five  cows,  two 
bulls ;  forty  labourers ;  rent  20  livres  the  pertica  j  the  whole  capable  of  being  watered. 
And  at  Codogno  the  following  are  the  particulars  of  one,  where  one  hundred  cows  are 
kept :  two  thoufand  pertichi ;  one  hundred  cows  ;  one  cazaro ;  one  fotte  cazaro ;  fix 
others ;  nine  for  corn ;  one  agent ;  one  guard  againft  thieves,  and  thofe  who  fteal  water ; 
one  waterman.  To  ftock  fuch  a  farm  50,000  livres  necefl'ary.  By  means  of  fuch 
farms  they  have  rich  farmers ;  fome  worth  100,000  livres.  The  general  idea  of  profit, 
in  thefe  dairy  diftrifts,  is  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent. ;  fome  dairy  famis  are  occupied  by  pro*  " 
prietors,  but  the  number  is  inconfiderable.     ' 

VENEtiAN  State.— All  the  lands  in  the  Brefcian  and  Veronefe  territory  are  let  at 
half  produce,  a  la  mHa ;  even  vines :  but  fome  meadows  are  ufually  referved,  and  alfo 
wood&  The  propriet6r  pays  the  land-tax,  and  the  farmer  provides  live  ftock,  and  pays 
the  taxes  on  it. 

•  But  inftcad  of  the  number  of  farms  dccrcafmg,  they  arc  increafed,  as  we  learn  from  Sig.  Lavizan, 
Anmt^ul  Mitlerpdcher,  torn.  i.  p.  22 1 . 

-f  This  whole  pafiage  is  left  as  originally  written  j  before  French  horrors  rendered  French  politics  objeSs 
of  deteftation  rather  than  exam^^c. 
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Sig.  Locatelli  has  a  farm  of  one  hundred  campi,  within  two  miles  of  the  city,  which 
yields  him  two  hundred  and  fifty  zecchini  nett ;  this  is  fometbing  more  than  30s,  an 
acre.  He  has  alfo  another  farm  more  diftant,  of  fix  hundred  campi,  which  yields  fix 
hundred  and  fifty  zecchini  nett ;  on  which  there  are  eight  coWs,  twenty-two  oxen,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  (heep. 

In  the  Vicentine  tj  r^nt  when  calculated  in  money  two  and  a  half  zecchini  per  campo. 
They  have  farms  fo  large  as  two  thoufand  campi. 

In  the  Paduan,  one  hundred  campi  are  a  large  farm  ;  common  60  ;  fmall  40  ;  and 
they  reckon  fmall  ones  the  heft  cultivated ;  if  this  be  faft,  and  not  a  matter  of  opinion 
in  the  gentleman,  my  informant,  it  (hews  that  their  hulbandry  muft  certainly  be  eft:eemed 
bad ;  it  is,  however,  queftionable,  for  the  reafon  added  was,  that  there  were  more  peo- 
ple on  fmall  farms ;  a  fure  proof  that  the  progrefs  of  improvement  has  not  been  carried 
far.  To  ftock  a  farm  of  a  hundred  campi,  one  thoufand  ducats  are  neceffary,  reckon- 
ing the  ducat  at  3s,  which  is  not  exadt  j  this  is  a  poor  ftock,  for  it  does  not  exceed  338, 
the  Englifh  acre.  The  arrangement  of  the  farms  in  the  Paduan,  may  be  gueffed  at,  in 
fome  meafure,  from  the  following  particulars ;  there  are  found,  in  the  whole  diftrift, 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thoufand  three  hundred  fouls;  forty-nine thoufand,  nine 
hundred  and  forty-three  cows  and  fatting  cattle ;  forty-one  thoufand  plough  oxen ; 
one  hundred  and  two  thoufand  fheep ;  fixteen  thoufand  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
hogs  ;  feven  hundred  and  thirty-one  mules  5  two  thoufand  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  affes.  One  Profeflbr  informed  me,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  great  mifchief  of  the 
country  is,  that  of  great  land  proprietors  letting  their  eftates  to  undertakers  or  middle- 
men, who  will  hire  to  the  amount  of  10,000  ducats  a  year;  and  in  re-letting  to  farmers 
will  fqueeze  them  fo  that  they  cannot  live,  to  the  great  degradation  of  the  country.  Ano- 
ther profeflbr  faid,  that  the  diftrid  of  Padua  is  not  fo  well  cultivated  as  the  Vicentin,  by 
reafon  of  the  greater  poverty  of  the  farmers  and  peafants,  who  are  miferable,  and  have 
no  power  to  make  the  land  yield  well.  Indeed  I  learned,  from  very  good  authority, 
that  the  Paduan  is  not  equal  to  the  Vicentin,  except  in  the  mountains,  where  the  pea- 
lants  are  much  more  at  their  eafe  than  in  the  plain. 

Ecci-EsiASTicAL  State. — BoLOGNA. — Eftates  here  are  very  generally  let  to  mid- 
dle men,  who  re-let  them  to  the  farmers  at  half  produce,  by  which  means  the  proprietor 
receives  littje  more  than  one-half  what  he  might  do  on  a  better  fyftem,  with  a  peafan-  ' 
try  in  a  better  fituation.  The  whole  country  is  at  half  produce  ;  the  farmer  fupplies 
implements,  cattle,  and  (heep,  and  half  the  feed :  the  proprietor  repairs*  Silk,  and  even 
wine  on  the  fame  tenure. 

Particulars  of  a  farm  (Sig-  Bignami^s)  of  fix  hundred  tornature ;  three  hundred  and 
fixty  on  the  hills ;  the  reft  on  the  plain :  fix  metayers ;  thirty-fix  working  oxen ; 
twelve  cows ;  twenty  young  cattle ;  one  hundred  flieep.  Produce,  two  thoufand  corbi  of 
wine ;  three  to  four  hundred  corbi  wheat. 

TuscANv. — Letting  lands  at  money  rent,  is  but  new  in  Tufcany ;  and  it  is  ftrange 
to  fay,  that  Sig.  Paoletti,  averypraSical  writer,  declares  againft  itt«  A  farm  in  Tus- 
cany is  called  zpodere :  and  fuch  a  number  of  them  as  are  placed  under  the  management 
of  a  fa&or,  is  czWeA  fattoria.  His  bufinefs  is  to  fee  that  the  lands  are  managed  accord- 
ing to  the  leafe,  and  that  the  landlord  has  his  fair  half.  Thefe  farms  are  not  often 
brger  than  for  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  eight  to  twelve  people  in  one  houfe ;  fome  one  hun- 

•  Particutars  of  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  campi :  twenty  of  meadow,  not  watered  ;  ninety  of 
corn  ;  ten  of  clover ;  BftecR  oxen  and  young  cattle  ^  three  cows  $  two  horfes;  four  hogft  i  fcven  men  ^  ^ur 
ditto   with  oxtn  ;   funr  women  ;  two  childreo*  ^ 

\  Perifuri^  &€.  p.  162.  164. 
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dred  pertichi  (this  meafure  is  to  the  acre,  as  about  twenty-five  to  thirty-eight),  and  two 
pair  of  oxen,  with  twenty  people.  I  was  affured  that  ihefe  metayers  are  (efpecially  near 
Florence)  much  at  their  eafe;  that  oh-  holyday.s  they  are  dreffed  remarkably  well,  and  not 
without  objedls  of  luxji'ry,  as  filver,  gold,  and  filk;  and  Hve  well,  on  plenty  of  bread,  wine, 
and  legumes.  In  fome  inftances  this  may  poflibly  be  the  cafe,  but  the  general  fadl  is  con- 
trary. It  is  abfurd  to  think  that  metayers,  upon  fuch  a  farm  as  is  cultivated  by  a  pair 
of  oxen,  can  be  at  iheu:  eafe  j  and  a  clear  proof  of  their  poverty  is  this,  that  the  landlord 
who  provides  half  the  live  flock,  is  often  obliged  to  lend  the  peafant  money  to  enable 
him  to  procure  his  half  j  but  they  hire  farms  with  very  little  money,  which  is  the  old 
ftory  of  France,  &c. ;  and  indeed  poverty  and  miferable  agriculture  are  the  fure  attend- 
ants upon  this  way  of  letting  land.  The  metayers,  not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  are  fo 
poor,  that  landlords  even  lend  them  com  to  eat :  their  food  is  black  bread,  made  of  a 
mixture  with  vetches :  and  their  drink  is  very  little  wine,  mixed  with  water,  and  called 
aquarolle  ;  meat  on  Sundays  only ;.  their  drefs  very  ordinary.  Yet  in  all  thefe  particu- 
lars they  were  in  a  worfe  fituation  before  the  free  corn-trade.  The  richeft  peafants  are 
in  the.Valdichiano.  The  moft  common  agreement' is,  for  the  landlord  to  furnifli  all 
the  cattle  and  fheep,  and  to  pay  the  taxes,  except  the  capitation  on  th6  peafants*  family 
of  3  livres  for  all  above  three  years  old.  In  a  conMer^ble  fattoria  of  eighteen  poderi, 
at  Caftello  Villa  Bali  Martelli,  the  largeft  is  two  hundred  ftiori  (thirty-fix  acres,  at  5I  ; 
a8|,  at  7),  and  70  the  fmalleil.  Particulars  of  one  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  Iliori ;  one 
pair  of  oxen;  two  calves;  one  horfe;  one  mule;  no  cows,  flieep,  or  hogsj  fourteen 
people,  of  all  ages  and  fexes  ;  taxes  before  the  grand  Duke's  redemption,  80  pauls, 
DOW  15  ;  tithes  15  pauls,  half  paid  by  landlord,  half  by  peafant ;  this  is  6s.  8d.  in  the. 
whole  for  about  thirty  acres.  Produce  corn,  one  hundred  and  eighty  fcudi ;  filk,  fix 
and  a  half;  wine,  fifty-eight ;  oil,  fixty ;  in  all  85I. ;  the  half,  or  44I.  is  the  landlord's 
receipt  for  thefe  articles,  or  above  il.  5s.  per  acre,  at  five  ftiori  and  a  half  to  theEnglifli 
acre,  and  il.  i  is.  if  at  feven.     No  fmall  proprietor. 

Villamagna.^Sig.  Paoletti,  redor  of  this  parifh,  and  author  of  fome  valuable  works  on 
agriculture,  which  I  have  had  occafion  to  quote,  was  fo  obliging  as  to  give  the  following 
detail  of  the  three  poderi  belonging  to  his  living,  from  which  the  arable  oeconomy  of. 
this  part  of  Tufcany  will  be  well  underftood. 

Three  Poderi;  three  Famlies* 

Seedfown.'^/^^  fl:aji  of  wheat  —    iSZJiiori  of  land^ 

3  ditto     vetches  —       7i 

24  ditto     beans  -—      28 

6  ditto     oats  —      10 
Artificial  gralfes ;  viz.  clover, 
great    millet,   vetch,    and 

oats,  all  for  forage      —  —     24 
Wood,            -r                —  283 

The  ftajo  of  wheat,  of  forty  pounds  Englifli  (fifty-two  pounds  to  fifty-five  pounds  Tuf- 
can),  fows  three  ftiori  and  a  half,  and  yields  eight  or  nine  times  as  much  ;  vetches  four 
times  the  feed  ;  beans  three  times;  oats  feven  times ;  the  wheat  is  a  tolerable  crop ;  all 
the  reft  miferable.  If  the  farms,  immediately  under  the  eye  of  this  able  writer,  yield  no 
more  in  this  meia  fyflem,  we  may  fuppofe  the  poverty  of  the  common  produfts;  we  have 
on  the  worft  lands  in  England  no  idea  of  fuch  crops  as  thefe  of  vetches,  beans,  and 
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oats.  There  are  further  on  the  three  poderi,  thirty-fix  flieep  ;  one  mule  ;  fix  oxen  ; 
and  four  cows  ;  alfo  fifty  barrels  of  oil,  at  five  fcudi ;  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  b»r. 
rels  of  wine,  at  10  livres  the  barrel,  vintage  price,  but  at  a  year  old  ic;  llvres  or  16 
livres  ;  in  filk  25  fcudi ;  and  in  wood  10  fcudi,  for  three- fourths  of  the  vvoods  are  in  a 
ftate  of  deftruftion.  Thefe  poderi  are  let  a  la  mcta ;  repairs  are  done  by  the  proprie- 
tor; live  ftock  belong  to  themcumbent,iand  neither  to  the  church  nor  to  the  peafants ; 
implements  belong  to  the  tenants ;  feed-wheat,  three  fourths  to  them,  and  one-fourth 
to  the  owner ;  of  fpring-com,  all  to  the  latter ;  alfo  all  forts  that  are  put  in  with  the 
yanga  (fpade  ,  as  the  land  isfo  much  the  better  laboured.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
the  -fpade  being  preferred  to  the  plough,  is  the  mod  decifive  proof  that  tillai^e  is  in  a 
ftate  of  mediocrity,  if  not  barbarifin. 

MoDENA. — In  the  mountains  there  are  many  peafant  proprietors,  but  not  in  the  plain. 
A  great  evil  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Lombaidy,  is  the  pra^ice  of  the  great  lords,  and 
the  poffeflbrs  of  lands  in  mortmain  letting  to  middle-men,  who  re-let  to  metayers;  un- 
der which  tenure  are  all  the  lands  of  the  duchy,  The  tenant  furnifhes  one-half  of  the 
cattle,  and  the  landlord  one-half.  To  Reggio  the  number  of  fcattered  houfes  very  great ; 
good;  and  with  neatly  hedged  home-ftalls  :  apparently  there  is  not  a  labourer's  houfe 
in  all  the  country ;  all  metaving  farmers. 

Parma.— Appearances  from  Reggio  to  this  place  are  much  inferior  to  thofe  from 
Modena  to  Reggio ;  the  fences  not  fo  neat ;  nor  the  houfes  fo  well  built,  white,  or 
clean.  All  here  metayers ;  the  proprietor  fupplies  the  cattle,  half  the  feed,  and  pays 
the  taxes ;  the  peafant  provides  the  utenfils.  In'the  whole  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Pla- 
centa, an4.indeed  almoft  every  where  elfe,  the  fistrms  mud  be  very  fmall ;  the  praSice 
I  have  elfe  ^here  noted,  of  the  digging  the  land  for  beans,  and  working  it  up  with  a  fu- 
perfluity  of  labour,  evidently  (hew  it :  the  fwarms  of  people  in  all  the  markets  announce 
the  fame  faQ; ;  at  Placenza,  I  faw  men  whofe  only  bufinefs  was  to  bring  a  fmall  bag  of 
apples,  about  a  peck  ;  one  man  brought  a  turkey,  and  not  a  fi^ie  one.  What  a  wafte 
of  time  and  Ubour,  for  a  ftout  fellow  to  be  thus  employed. 

Savoy.— All  the  peafants  are  proprietors.  So  long  ago  as  the  year  897,  lands  were 
let  on  leafe  for  twenty-two  years,  and  not  only  for  a  payment  of  fruits  or  fervice,  as  in 
all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  but  partly  at  a  money-rent.  This  (hews  how  vaflly 
xnore  forward  Italy  was  in  thofe  early  periods,  than  the  reft  of  Europe  •. 

It  is  faid,  th'iLt  in  1464  began  the  cuftom  of  letting  lands  on  a  three  years  leafe  f. 

Sect.  V. Rent  and  Price  of  Land. 

This,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  already,  in  the  cafe  of  France,  is  one  of  the 
nioft  important  inquiries  in  rural  oeconomy.  The  vulgar  notion  is,  that  nothing  raiies 
the  value  of  land,  but  trade  or  manufaSure.  If  the  refult  of  my  travels  were  only  to 
produce  fafts  fufficient  to  overturn  fo  felfe  a  theory,  my  time  would  not  be  altogether 
loft. 

Piedmont. — C/jenfaIe.-—Lznd  in  general  is  fold  at  800  livres,  or  900  livres  the gior^ 
nata^  which  is  to  the  Engli(h  acre  as  7440  is  to  7929.  (PauSlon.)  At  a  diftance  from 


• Uncerto  Donno,  che  eerca  da  P.  Mate  (Tt  S.  Jmhro/io  a  nomo  di  VtveUo,  per  venitdue  annU  aicune 

terre  nel  Contado  di  Brefcsa,  ch*erttno  del  motnjlero  d'Orona  ;  promettando  dt  pagare  ajldo  cioeperfiffa  annuale 
fenfione  tanta  quantiia  di  generic  t  di  denaro.  Seeala  modta  decern^  Seliginejtatia  duodecem,  fahu^  &c.  &c.  Giu^ 
/mi  goes  on ;  *«  ^i  chiaramente  n  comprende^  che  s*wgunno  U  Maitioli  II  qttaieeredeite^  cbc  lajegaiejojfe  laRUglm 
degh  antUhi"     Memorie  della  Cltta  e  della  Camp,  di  iViilano.     Cyiiitti  parte  ii.  p.  62. 

f  CaronelRfopraPrnflituziofu  jfgrariadeiia  Cioventu,  410.  ijyig*  P- 58. 
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towns,  600  livres  to  850  livres.     Some  at  looo  livres  (53I.  6s,  per  Engliih  acre\ 
Good  watered  meads,  1000  livres  to  1200  livres. 

Turin. — The  price  of  land  in  the  environs  of  Tupn,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  is  very  high. 
Four  miles  from  the  town  fome  is  fold  without  water,  at  1200  livres  the  gioniata  :  with 
water,  it  depends  on  quantity,  and  the  value  is  immenfe.  Land  that  has  one  hour 
a  week  of  fuch  a  ftream  as  will  water  five  giomata  in  that  hour,  fells  at  1500  livres 
(79K  19s.  per  Englifii  acre)  ;  if  it  waters  two  giomata,  1000  livres;  and  if  three,  1200 
livres.  And  fuch  watering  adds  at  lead  one  third  to  the  value  of  the  land.  S  At  Cam- 
biano,  five  miles  frotn  Turin,  arable  land  fells  at  3000  livres,  but  this  is  uncommon* 
Near  the  town  fuch  prices  as  3000  livres  and  4000  livres  are  known.  But  in  general, 
arable  watered,  near  Turin,  fells  at  1000  livres;  at  a  di (lance  and  not  watered,  200 
livres  to  550  livres.  If  a  general  average  were  to  be  made  of  all  forts  of  land,  except 
the  very  fineft,  it  would  be  about  500  livres.  In  regard  to  rent,  but  little  is  let  for 
money,  chiefly  at  one  half  produce ;  but  fuch  meadows  as  would  fell  at  1000  livres  would 
let  at  70  livres  to  75  livres.  If  two-thirds  are  arable,  and  one  third  meadow,  40  livres 
will  be  about  the  rent  in  good  lands.     In  the  territory  of  Turin,  arable  l^ts  at  30  livres. 

VercellL — Rice  grounds,  500  livres ;  good  wheat  land,  800  livres ;  watered  meadow, 
600  livres^  and  700  livres  per  giomata. 

Milanese.— The  price  varies  from  15  livres  for  the  poorefl  waftes,  to  1000  livres 
the  pertica  *  ;  but  from  600  livres  to  1000  livres  more  common.  As  the  livre  is  7|d» 
Englifti,  1000  livres  is  98I.  19s.  2d.  per  acre.  It  is  ufually  bought  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  pay  2|  to  3  per  cent,  for  the  purchafe  money. 

Between  Milan  and  Pavia,  land  rendered  good  by  water,  fome  fells  at  300  livres  to 
500 livres:  at  30c  livres  it  lets  at  X2  livres. 

From  Milan  to  Mozzata,  when  you  have  paffed  the  watered  plain,  which  is  in  a  few 
miles,  the  rent  in  general  is  not  more  than  4  hvres  or  5  livres  the  pertica.  In  every 
new  leafe  for  a  long  period,  fuch  as  eighteen  or  twenty-one  ye^rs,  there  is  always  an 

•  The  difficulty  I  Have  met  with,  in  afccrtaining  the  contents  of  a  Milancfc  pertica,  is  flrange.  Pauc- ' 
ton,  in  his  Metrologies  makes  it  to  the'Englifh  acre,  as  0.14727  is  to  0.7^29,  by  which  proportion,  it 
(hould  contain  8090  feet^  or  about  5^  perticas  in  an  acre.  Count  Alexander  Cicoornoj  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Patriotic  Society  of  Milan,  vol  ii.  p  304,  fays,  that  if  feeds  are  planted  at  lifteen  oncie  one  froo^ 
another^  1479  will  plant  a  pertica.  As  the  oncia  is  two  inches  £nglifh,  this  makes  92^3  Engli0i  feet  in  a 
pertica. 

Munf.  de  la  Lande  fays,  that  it  takes  more  than  five  perticas  to  make  an  arpent  de  Paris ;  now  as  that 
arpent  is  to  the  £ngli(h  acre/  0.66  74  is  to  0.7^791  there  are  confequently  36,775  £ngli(h  feet  in  that  arpent ; 
at  hs^  perticas,  it  Mcould  confidof  73^5  Englifh  feet,  or  about  fu  to  an  acre. 

In  the  notes  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Vcntt  Giornataoi  Gallo  (1775;»  this  pertica  is  faid  to  contain  6152 
French  feet,  which  will  not  differ  materially  from  De  la  Lande. 

Count  Carli,  who  was  prefident  of  the  fupreme  council  of  Finances  at  Milan,  and  has  written  inteUigently 
on  the  cenfimenio  fays,  UarfetU  dl  Franclajla  alia  feriica  MUanefs  come  1  \  ad  uno  projjlmamentc.  (  -  ^elle  opere 
del  S.  Come  Carli.  bvo.  i7<  4^  com.  i.  p.  223.)  The  arpent  of  France  being  to  the  arpent  de  Paris  as  48 
to  32,  there  are  ^5*'^^  Englifh  feet  in  it,  and  in  the  pertica  (at  i^  to  1)  31,500  feet.  But  the  fame  au« 
thor  fays  {p.  3?o.  J,  there  are  48^8  pertichi  In  a  fquare  Italian  mile ;  if  fo,  there  arc  3628  in  a  fquare  Eng- 
liih mile  f  this  makes  5^  and  i-6th  pertichi  to  an  £ngli(hacre. 

Finding  fo  many  contradi(5lions,  I  judged  it  nectfiary  to  recur  to  diiFcrent  authority.  The  wuta  of  Mi« 
Ian  'vi  two  Englifh  inches,  and  the  ndeafures  thus  arrange  themfelves  s 

One  pertica  24  tavoli. 

One  tavoli    I2piedi. 

One  piede     12'  oncie. 

Of  thefe  the  tavola  and  pertici-are  fquare  mcafures,  the  former  containing  12  ^^tXi  fquare  ;  this  makeft  576 

Engliih  feet,  which  .multiplied  by  24,  the  refult  is  13,824  feet  for  a  pertica,  or   aboui  ^\  to   an  acre; 

and  by  this  eilimate  I  iliall  calculate.  *  ' 
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augmentation  of  rent  in  every  part  of  the  Milanefe,  and  generally  to  a  pretty  confiderable 
amount.  There  is  alfo  an  undoubted  augmentation  in  the  fpecie  current  in  the  country, 
and  the  prices  of  every  thing  have  rifen  at  the  fame  time  that  money  has  increafed.  It 
highly  deferves  noting  by  the  politician,  that  as  the  Milanefe  fubfifts  entirely  by  land  pro- 
duce, without  trade  (other  than  the  fale  of  that  produce)  and  without  manufafture,  it  is 
remarkable  that  it  has  experienced  an  advance  in  its  profperity,  as  well  as  countries  that 
feem  to  engrofs  both  trade  and  manufafture ;  even  at  a  period  long  after  ft  had  attained 
a  height  of  cultivation  and  improvement,  to  which  thofe  trading  countries  have  litde  to 
oppofe. 

Lodi. — The  bed  land  near  this  place,  600  livres  the  pertica  (59I.  8s.  per  Englilh 
acre) ;  but  farther  oflF,  300  livres  to  350  livres.  The  Spina^  a  farm  I  viewed,  belong- 
ing to  the  Caval.  Don  Bafliamo  Bona  Noma,  lets  at  30  livres,  others  at  25  livres ; 
but  the  common  price  12  livres  to  15  livres.  The  beft  land  and  higheft  rent  is  all  for 
cows. 

Codogno. — Watered  lands  fell  at  300  livres  the  pertica;  and  let  at  10  livres  (19I.  5s, 
per  Englifli  acre)  nett  rent,  tenant  paying  cenfimento,  &c. 

Bv.    f. 
Rent  nett,  -  -  10    o 

Water  tax  for  diftribution,  -         i     o 

Cenfimento,  -  -25 

Total  rent,        -.  -       13     5 

Venetian  State.— JB^rg-jm — Price  of  .land  near  Bergamo,  80  ducats  the  pertica. 
The  ducat  is  8  livres,  and  50  livres  the  pound  fterling;  and  if  the  editors  of  Agoftino 
Gallo  be  not  miftaken,  there  are  6194  French  feet  in  a  pertica  j  on  thefe  proportions, 
land  fells  at  78I.  8s.  per  Englifh  acre. 

Brefcia. — ^The  beft  fells  at  800  fcudi ;  commonly  from  300  to  500  fcudi  the  jugero. 
This  meafure  containing  four  pertichi,  and  the  Englifh  acre  4I,  makes  400  fcudi  to  equal 
59I.  per  Englifh  acre,  at  7  livres  the  fcudo.  The  beft  land  of  800  fcudi,  amounts  con- 
fequently  to  1 18L  Rents,  per  jugero,  5  to  10  fcudi;  the  mean,  7I  fcudi,  equals  22s. 
Englifh  acre. 

Verona. — ^Land  here  commonly  fells  at  70  zecchini  the  campo  (44!.  6s.  per  Englifh 
acre),  and  yields  to  the  proprietor  3  to  4  per  cent.  I  viewed  an  arable  field  clofe  to  the 
city,  yet  fowing  with  wheat,  that  would  fell  for  loo  zecchini  per  campo  :  and  forae  other 
lands  juft  out  of  the  Porta  Nouva,  that  are  excefGvely  gravelly,  would  fell  for  1 5  zec- 
chini ;  fuch  poor  land,  at  a  diftance,  would  not  fell  for  more  than  8  or  9  zecchini  (5!. 
per  Englifh  acre) :  it  is  however  not  fo  bad,  but  that  good  mulberry- trees  are  on  it. 

Vicenza.'^The  beft  watered  meadows  fell  at  2400  livres  to  3000  livres  the  campo, 
which  is  about  65I.  per  Englifh  acre,  the  beft  arable  is  nearly  as  valuable.  The  worft 
arable  300  livres  j  in  the  beft  there  are  neither  mulberries  nor  vines.  Common  price 
900  livres  to  1000  livres,  and  the  produce  1 10  livres  per  campo,  about  55s.  the  acre. 
The  higheft  rent  in  money  is  3  zecchini  the  campo,  common  i,  i|,  or  2  zecchini.  But 
in  general  land  is  let  at  half  produce. 

To  Padtia.-^The  beft  lands  fells  at  45  zecchini  the  campo  :  rice-grounds  are  at  that 
price. 

Padua. — ^Thebeft  arable  land  fells  at  200  ducats,  of  6  livres  4/  The  campo  is  840 
pertiche  quadrate,  each  of  fix  feet,  confequcntly  30^240  feet ;  but  the  foot  is  one  inch 
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longer  than  the  Paris  foot :  it  is  therefore  equal  to  about  35,280  Paris  feet  *,  or  about 
^i^th  under  an  Englifli  acre.  Middling  land  95  ducats ;  bad  50  ducats  ;  rice  grounds, 
and  confequently  irrigated,  200  ducats  i  the  fame  land  before  rice  being  planted,  100 
ducats;  watered  meadows,  aoo  ducats }  woods,  100  ducats >  gardens,  400  ducats. 
Eftates  pay  5  per  cent. 

^  Ecclesiastical  State. — Bologna.'^hzndlords  are  paid  by  half  produce,  which 
afibrds  them  about  il.  6s.  ^d.  per  tornatura,  of  half  an  EngliOi  acre,  and  as  much  is  left 
for  the  farmer :  this  is  about  5 1.  5s.  an  acre,  grofs  produce,  on  an  average ;  but  it  is  in 
the  rich  plain  only.  Through  all  the  cquntry,  and  including  good,  bad,  and  indifter- 
ent,  it  varies  from  8s.  gd.  to  26s.  5d.  the  tornatura,  for  the  landlord's  fliare.  The  price 
for  fuch  land  as  yields  the  latter  fum,  is  2  il.  1 7s.  6d.  Englifh,  the  tornatura :  in  general 
from  81.  13s.  to  13I.  ^s.  6d.  The  return  for  the  value  of  land  is  4  to  5  per  cent,  on 
the  capital,  but  in  fiairms  on  the'  mountains,  7  per  cent. 

Tuscany. — Florence. — The  landlord's  half  of  the  produce,  for  all  farms  ar^  let  a  la 
vieta, 'is  about  3  livres  nett  (2s.  ifd-)  per  ftiora  on  the  plain  (us.  8jd.  per  Eng- 
lifh acret)-  it  is  2  livres  on  the  hills  (7s.  Sjd.  per  acre),  and  i  Hvre  on  the  moun- 
tains. No  other  proof  is  wanted  of  the  poor  ftate  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  arif- 
ing,  doubtlefs,  from  fo  wretched  a  mode  of  letting  land.  What  muft  it  have  been 
before  the  time  of  Leopold,  who  has  done  fo  much  towards  the  annihilation  of  its  old 
Ihackles  ? 

Villamagna. — Three  poderi,  containing  200  ftiori  cultivated,  and  283  of  mountain 
wood,  would  fell  at  12,000  fcudi  (3400L)  j  and  per  ftiora  for  the  whole,  7I.  each :  it 
alfo  yields  a  rent  by  metaying  of  500  fcudi ;  and  land  is  commonly  fold  to  pay  3I  per 
cent,  intereft ;  but  more  commonly  in  other  parts  only  3. 

DuTCHV  pp  MoDENA.— Af^dlf^J.— The  biolca,  which  is  here  the  meafure  of  land, 
is  twenty  nine  French  toifes  by  twenty-fix,  or  feven  hundred  and  fifty  four;  or  to  the 
.  Xnglilh  acre  as  27,144  is  to  38,300;  or  as  15  to  2 1.  This  meafure  of  arable  fells  from 
500  livres  to  1200  livres — the  fivre  half  that  of  Milan,  or  about  4d. ;  800  would  be 
1 81.  an  acre.  Watered  qieadow  fells  at  1200  livres  to  3000  livres ;  the  latter  equals 
70I.  an  acre.  Such  are  mown  thrice ;  the  firft  cutting  yields  one  carro  of  100  poid,  or 
:&5oolb.  (the  pound  about  ^ths  of  an  Englifh  poundj;  and  the  price  of  hay  3  to  4 
zecchini  per  carro. 

Parma. — The  beft  land  fells  commonly  at  50  zecchini  the  biolca  (3  il.  7s.  per  acre)# 
To  Firenzuola,  the  beft  fells  at  25  to  40  zecchini. 

f  lEDMONT. — Vogara. — From  St.  Giovanni  to  Vogara,  the  price  of  the  beft  is  500 
livres  the  journal.  After  that  town,  24  fcudi  di  Milano  per  tayola  (about  2ol.  to  25). 
per  acre).  From  Vogara,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Turin,  the  average  value  of  land  is 
500  Uvres  (26I.  138.  per  Englifh  acre). 

Savoy.— At  Montmelian,  vineyards  fet  at  icoo  livres  to  1200  livres  the  journal, 
which  about  equals  a  French  arpent.  On  the  mountain  fides  to  Chamberry,  on  a  foil, 
to  appearance  abfolutely  ftones,  that  yield  good  wine,  and  fell  as  high  as  meadow.  CuU 
tivated  land  at  Modena,  in  the  Haut-Savoy,  at  1000  livres.  Improved  mountain  fpots« 
300  livres  to  50c  livres. 

The  moft  carelefs  examination  of  the  preceding  prices  will  be  fufficient  to  fliew,that  land 
is  foldat  prefeni  in  Lombardy,  fome  ages  after  it  has  loft  both  its  commerce  and  its  ma<* 

*  Mr.  Paudon  mzkez  it  more  than  m  arpent  of  France;  1.0866.  How  ho  proves  this^  I  am  not  aritk* 
sieticiaii  enough  to  know. 

f  Thb  at  the  jratio  of  ji  ftjori  per  acre* 

VOL*  iVt  4  c  '  '  oufadures. 
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nufaftures  *,  at  prices  that  ought  to  mark  the  direft  influence  of  immenfe  induftry;  for 
it  rifes  from  30I.  to  lool.  an  acre,  through  a  territory  not  comparable  for  foil  naturally 
to  many  others.  I  iTt^ili  venture  to  aflert,  that  the  fame  land  in  England,  would  not  fell 
for  half,  perhaps  not  for  one  third  of  the  money.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
cities  which  poffefs  moil  trade  at  prefent,  as  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  have  little 
influence  on  the  lands  which  fell  at  the  prices  here  noted.  It  is  not  the  competition  oi 
Venetian  merchants  that  raifes  the  prices  on  the  terra  jirma  ;  and  what  have  thofe  of 
Leghorn  and  Genoa  to  do  with  the  Milanefe  and  Piedmont  ?  If  Leghorn  has  not  cuU 
tivated  the  Maremma,  how  was  it  to  water  the^odizan  ?  Bologna  is  perhaps  the  moft 
manufa£turing  town  in  Lombardy ;  but  has  it  drained  the  Commachio  ?  If  you  recur 
not  to  prefent,  but  to  ancient  wealth,  you  muft  turn  to  Florence  f,  Rfa,  Genoa,  and 
Venice ;  the  two  firfl:  are  in  one  of  the  worfl:  cultivated  countries  in  Italy  :  of  Genoa  I 
know  nothing  but  by  reading ;  but  I  have  read  no  author  that  fpeaks  of  great  cultiva* 
tion  in  the  Ligurian  ternXOTy^  free  from  fmall  prefent  proprietors :  and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, becaufe  it  is  a  circumftance  that  merits  it,  that  great  commerce  and  fabrics, 
efpecially  when  depending  on  a  city  that  governs  a  territory^  have  a  dired  tendency  not 
to  eftablifh,  but  to  annihilate  fuch  properties. 

The  effeft  of  great  wealth  flowing  from  induftry,  is  to  extirpate  little  properties  by  the 
profits  from  trade  being  invefted  in  their  purchafe  ;  one  country  gentleman,  with  half  a 
fcore  farmers,  and  a  hundred  labourers,  takes  the  place  in  countries,  where  the  progrefs 
of  wealth  is  in  its  natural  courfe,  of  a  number  of  little  proprietors,  who  eat  up  all  their 
produce,  and  yet  are  half  ftarving  for  want.  Is  this  the  cafe  in  the  Genoefe  territory  ? 
I  am  fure  it  is  not  at  Venice. 

The  fureft  proof  of  the  want  of  difleminating  wealth  in  the  country,  is  the  almoil  uni* 
verfal  praflice  of  cultivating  the  land  by  metayers ;  if  trade  and  commerce  did  much 
for  Italy,  which  cannot  be  doubted,  you  muft  look  for  their  eflFeds,  not  in  the  country, 
but  in  towns.  Thofe  cities  that  poffefled  much  induftry  (which  I  have  named),  carry 
fure  proofs  of  former  profperity :  go  out  of  their  gates,  and  you  meet  with  none — from 
what  did  this  arife  ?  Probably  from  thofe  cities  htmgfovereign  ones,  and  fliackling  the 
country  with  every  fpecies  of  monopoly,  in  favour  of  themfelves.  What  is  it  therefore 
that  will  difiufe  wealth  through  all  the  clafles,  and  give  verdure  to  the  fields,  as  weH  as 
luftre  to  the  towns  ?  An  equitable  government.  Whatever  we  poflefs  in  England,  we 
owe  to  this  origin  ;  and  it  highly  deferves  notice,  that  it  is  not  a  cultivation  fuperior  to 
that  of  other  countries,  which  diftinguifhes  our  iiland  fo  much,  as  the  eftabliihment  of 
a  race  of  men  generally  found  no  where  elfe ;  a  fubftantial  and  wealthy  race  of  tenantry ; 
a  race  found  in  every  comer  of  England  :  in  Lombardy,  you  muft  go  for  fuch,  not  to 
Florence  and  Genoa,  but' to  the  Lodizan. 

*  Every  one  knows,  that>  ftri611y  fpeakingy  there  are  both  trade  and  manufactures  in  all  parts  of  Lorn* 
aidy  ;  converting  raw  to  organizctl  lilk,  is  certainly  a  manufa£lure ;  and  making  a  few  velvets  at  Genoa, 
or  glafs  beads  at  Venice^  are  manufactures ;  but^  for  all  the  purpofes  of  argument,  Lombardy,  when  com- 


f  1  or  the  immenfe  manufadurcs  and  wealth  of  Florence  in  the  fourteenth  century»  fee  Gmvanni  Villani* 
lib*  ii.  cap.  93.  "  In  Flrenxe  le  Botteghe  (anno  JS^o)  del^arte  detta  lana  erano  dugento  e ^u  tfacfoam  dafet-- 
tanta  in  ottanta  mtla  fannt  y/r  valuta  di  piu  .di  mVfe  augento  migltMa  alforini  d^oro  (fono  a  fcudi  fiorentini 
S2>86o  000)  che  bene  si  terxo  e  piu  rimaneva  tuila  terra  ptr  ovraggto  finzM  11  guadagno  de^lamguoil.  Dei  deii» 
cvraggio  vivevano  piu  di  30,000  per/oune.  Se  per  tutti  i  proaotti  e  manuatture  dririntera  Tofcana  pre- 
fentcmente  non  enira  pivi  di  un  milione  due  ccntomila  fcudi ;  chiaro  e^  che  tempo  fa  la  fola  arte  della  lana 
in  Firenze  produceva  vtnti  volte  piu  utile  di  quello,  che  prefentemente  ne  facckt  tutto  lo  ftato,  CarB  Saggi^^ 
tiopra  la  Tofcana,  op.  i.  p.  $48. 

A  moft  fingular  law  paflcd  during  the  republic  of  Florence,  that  no  man  fliould  make  proof  <if  nobility,. 
Dtho  was  not  able  to  deduce  it  from  the  manufadttre  of  woolor  iilk.  Carli,  tdmo'i.  "p.  335.  A  more 
commercial  idea  couMdo  where  root  itfclf*  ^ 
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Chap.  XXXIL — Of  the  Management  of  Grafs  Lands* 

CATTLE  and  grafs  lands  are  fo  connefted,  that,  I  truft,  it  will  not  be  deemed  au 
impropriety  to  treat  of  them  in  the  fame  chapter,  and  as  parts  of  the  fame  fubjeft. 
The  obfervations  I  have  made  in  Italy  will  be  divided  eafily  into  i,  irrigation — 2,  live 
fiock. 

Sect.  I. — Of  Irrigation. 

IF  there  be  one  circumftance  which  gives  a  fuperiority  to  Lombardy,  over  all  the^- 
other  countries  I  have  feen,  it  is  this,  and  therefore  merits  the  moft  particular  detail. 

Piedmont.— ^/V^. — Such  is  the  confequence  of  water  here,  that  a  garden  of  four 
feftaradi  (a  fquare  of  twelve  trebucchi,  1.  ^.  144  is  a  feftarada,  and  400  trebucchi  a  gior- 
nata,  which  is  to  the  Englifli  acre  as  0.7440  is  to  0.7929)  with  a  fmall  houfe,  lets  at  20 
iouis  d'or  per  annum,  or  about  15I.  an  acre. 

Coni. — For  the  laft  ten  miles  from  Nice  to  Coni,  the  country  improves  continually. 
The  foil  near  the  mountains  is  ftoney,  but  is  a  good  fandy  loam  lower  in  the  vale.  It  is 
perfedly  level,  and  watered  with  the  utmoft  attention,  in  a  manner  I  had  not  noticed 
before ;  not  as  in  Spain,  in  beds,  but  the  field  is  ploughed  flat,  fown  with  wheat,  the 
clods  broken  with  hoes  and  bufli-harrowed,  and  then  great  deep  trenches  (Iruck  with 
the  plough,  for  letting  in  the  water ;  thefe  are  eight  to  twelve  yards  afunder.  They 
are  now  (September)  watering  clover  eight  inches  high,  by  letting  the  water  into  thefe 
trenches^  and  conducing  it  in  a  fingular  manner.  A  man  walking  backwards,  draws 
by  a  line  a  bunch  of  draw  and  weeds,  juft  large  enough  to  ilop  the  water  in  the  trench^ 
and  force  it  to  overflow  on  each  fide.  This  is  an  expenfive  and  operofe  method,  and 
inferior  to  the  Spanifh.  The  crops  now  on  the  ground  are  maiz,  good,  but  not  extra- 
ordinary ;  millet ;  and  a  little  hemp,  the  male  plants  picked.  A  great  deal  of  clover, 
but  not  much  that  is  clean.  But  meadow  abounds,  which  is  the  glory  of  Piedmont ; 
and  the  condu£Ung  of  the  water  in  multiplying  conduits,  feems  well  underftood,  and 
pra£Hfed  in  great  perfedion. 

Cmi  to  Cbentale.'-ATi  the  watered  meadows,  much  cbicorium  intybus  and  plantago 
lanceolato.  Watered  meadows  are  cut  thrice  commonly }  but  in  fome  feafons  four 
times. 

Raccoms. — The  watered  meadows  are  now  mowing  for  a  third  time ;  the  predomi- 
nant plants --the  cbicorium  intybus^  plantago  lanceolata^  acchillea  miilefoUum^  and  trifolium 
pratenfe. 

To  Turin.^Trom  Coni  to  Turin,  fomething  more  than  half  the  country  appears  to  be 
watered,  poflibly  two-thirds,  and  wherever  the  water  is  carried,  it  is  apparently  with 
great  flcill.  It  is  however  rather  fingular,  that  more  trenches  are  not  cut  for  taking  the 
water  oflF  the  land  ;  the  attention  is  chiefly  paid  to  bringing  it  on  j  from  which  we  may 
conclude,  either  that  the  heat  of  the  climate  renders  fuch  drains  lefs  neceflary  than  in 
England— or  that  water  is  too  valuable  from  every  one  underftanding  its  ufe,  to  be 
brought  on  in  the  leaft  fuperfluous  quantity.  The  contrivance  towards  Turin,  for  car- 
rying  the  aqueduds  of  irrigation  acrofs  the  roads,  are  beautifully  executed :  for  conve- 
nience of  diftribution,  the  water-courfe  is  raifed  three  or  four  feet,  or  more,  above  the 
general  level :  thefe  aqOedufts  are  brought  to  the  fide  of  the  road,  and  feemingly  finifli 
in  a  wall,  but  really  fink  in  a  fyphon  of  mafonry  under  the  road,  and  rife  on  the  other 
fide  behind  another  fimilar  wall.    Seeing  thefe  buttrefles  of  mafonry,  without  perceiving 
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firfl  any  water,  I  wondered  for  a  moment  to  what  ufe  they  could  be  afligned ;  but  wfieir 
I  mounted  the  foot-way,  this  beautiful  contrivance  was  at  once  apparent.  Thefe  are 
poble  exertions. 

Turin. — The  irrigation  in  all  this  vicinity  is  extenfive,  and  carried  to  great  perfeftion* 
Water  is  meafured  with  as  much  accuracy  as  wine.  An  hour  per  week  is  fold j  and 
the  fee  fnnple  of  the  water  is  attended  to  with  the  fame  foKcitude,  as  that  of  the  land; 
Rich  meadows  without  water  fell  for  1000  livres  and  \  ico  livres  a  giomata ;  and  arable 
worth  500  livres  without  watet,  fs  in  many  inftances  worth  aooo  livres  with  it.  Such  a 
meadow  as  will  fell  for  1 100  livres  or  1200  livres  per  giornata,  will  yield  the  firft  mow* 
ing  1 1 5  rubbii  of  hay,  worth  g/!  to  lo/I  the  rubbio,  the  fecond  90  rubbii,  at  ;r/I  to  8/1 
and  the  third,  80  rubbii,  2x6/.  io  jf.\  the  fourth  growth  is  fold  to  be  eaten  by  (heep, 
at  5  livres.  This  produce  amounts  to  120  livres,  or  61.  £ngli(h  per  giornata,,  which  is 
under  an  acre.  The  intereft  of  1 1 00  livres  being  at  40  livres  or  50  livres,  there  remains 
a  fufficient  profit,  after  all  expences  are  paid.  During  the  winter,  as  the  meadows  are 
commonly  fed  with  flieep,  they  do  not  water  at  all.  Some  experienced  cultivators 
avoid  water  in  the  fpring,  till  the  frofts  are  over,  which  happen  here  as  iate^s  the  loth^ 
and  even  the  15th  of  May,  as  a  ftrong  frefti  vegitation  is  in  fuch  cafes  entirely  cut  oflf  j 
but  in  general  no  attention  is  paid  to  this  circumftance,  and  watering  goes  on  at  aH- 
times  except  when  fheep  are  on  the  ground.  Thofe  who  have  water  enough,  let  it  oa 
to  their  land  once  a  week  during  the  whole  fummer ;  but  if  the  weather  ia  wet,  once  ia 
fortnight ;  and  a  day  or  two  before  cutting,  if  the  water  is  perfeftly  clear.  In  regard  to 
the  quality  of  water,  they  make  no  other  diftindion  than  that  from  mountains  being  cold^ 
and  that  of  the  Dora,  near  Turin,  being  charged  with  fo  much  fand  as  to  be  bad.  They 
attend  to  the  cutting  of  weeds  in  the  canals  that  they  may  rot;  and  fome  good  managers 
harrow  the  bottoms  in  the  fpring  to  foul  the  water,  which  thenars  more  powerfully  as^ 
a  manure.  Another  praftice,  which  tends  alfo  to  prove  what  excellent  farmers  they 
are  in  all  that  refpefts  meadow  grounds,  is  that  of  paring  and  burning,  which  they  per*- 
form  on  pieces  that  have  a  bad  herbage,  or  want  of  improvement ;  but  do  not  fow  them: 
with  corn  or  any  other  plant,  except  hay-feeds,  in  order  to  renew  the  grafs^  with  no  • 
other  interruption.  It  is  impoflible  to  praife  fuch  pradices  too  much«  They  call  this 
hufbandry  motara. 

The  power  of  effedling  the  great  works  in  irrigation,  which  8ffe  vifible  over  this  whole 
country,  depends  very  much  on  the  law,  which  fuppofes  the  right  and  property  of  all': 
rivers  to  be  veiled  in  the  king ;  confequently  all  canals  taken  from  them,  are  bought  of 
him,  and  this  enfures  another  regulation,  which  is  the  power  of  carrying  the  water^, 
when  bought,  at  the  pleafure  of  thofe  who  buy  it,  where  they  think  fit  j  they  cannot 
however  cut  acrofs  any  man's  ground  without  paying  him  for  the  land  and  the  damage  ; 
but  the  law  does  this  by  regulations  known  X6  every  one,  and  no  individual  is  allowed  a. 
negative  upon  a  meafure  which  is  for  the  general  good..    The  purchafers  of  water  from^ 
the  king,  are  ufually  confiderable  land  owners,  or  communities  that  have  lands  wanting 
water,  and  it  is  of  no  confequence  at  what  diftance  thefe  lands  may  be  from  the  river 
whence  the  water  is  taken,  as  they  have  a  right  to  conduA  it  where  they  choofe,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  cut  through  a  garden  or  pleafure  ground.    Nor  can  they  carry  the 
water  under  tha(  of  others^  whofe  canals  are  already  made,  as  they  might  in  that  cafe 
deprive  them  of  part  of  their  water;  they  are  obliged  to  throw  aquedu£ls  ra^r  fuch. 
canals.    The  benefit  of  water  is  fo  great  and  well  underftood,  that  nobody  ever  thinks 
of  making  objedions ;  and  in  cafe  their  lands  are  not  already  watered,  it  is  no  fmall  ad* 
vantage  to  have  a  new  canal  brought  through  them,,  as  they  have  the  opportunity,  of 
buying  water  of  the  proprietors.    It  is  fold  per  hour  per  week^  and  evea  half  an  hour^. 
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and  down  to  a  quarter.  The  common  price  of  an  hour  per  week  for  ever,  is  1500^ 
fivres. '  At  Gruliafcho,  four  miles  from  Turin,  there  are  niany  Perfian  wheels  that  lift 
up  the  water  by  buckets ;  the  wheels  are  double,  with  wafliers  between  for  the  ftreaiu 
turning  them  ;  the  buckets  or  boxes  on  one  outfide  only ;  they  raife  the  water  eight  or 
ten  feet,  and  about  two  and  a  half  ftiort  of  the  full  diameter  of  the  wheel,  arid  I  could 
not  perceive  that  they  lofe  a  drop ;  none  falls  except  what  adheres  to  the  wheel  itfelf... 
To  fave  the  expence  of  multiplying  fluices,  for  the  occafional  ftoppage  of  water,  in  car-* 
rier  trenches,  to  force  it  over  the  land  they  have  a  moveable  board  that  fits  thetrench, 
which  is  placed  occafionally  where  wanted,  and  anfwers  the  purpofe  welK  They  have 
none  of  the  ramifications  of  carrier  tr^iches  common  amongus  j  and  not  fo  many  drains 
for  taking  the  water  oflF  as  with  us;  and,  on  the  whole,  do  not  fhew  any  thing  like  our 
attention  in  the  ufe  of  the  water,  though  twenty,  or  rather  a  hundred  times  more  in 
bringing  it  from  rivers,  and  diftributing  it  about  the  country ;  and  I  could  not  but  ob- 
ferve  that  their  meadows  have  much  bad  herbage,  and  many  places  damaged  by  the  wa- 
ter refting  too  long ;  this  is  more  the  cafe  here  than  it  feemed  to  be  from  Coni  to  Rac* 
conis,  where  the  meadows  carried  a  better  countenance. 

Turin  to  Chiva/co. — ^Not  one-third  of  this  country  is  watered.  At  Chivafco  but  little 
alfo»  After  crofling  the  Dora  Delta,  there  are  foon  two  confiderable  canals  of  irri* 
gation  J  one  made  two  years  ago  only,  which  is  as  great  a  woxk  as  a  navigation  in 
England. 

Ciglione. — ^Little  land  watered  in  this  country;  but  lobferved  here  fome- meadows*, 
With  ofF-channels  from  the  principal  ones,  for  condufting.  the  water,  which  I  did  not 
notice  before ;  but  very  few  drains..  The  new  canal  crofles  a  gravelly  wafte,  but  none  of 
it  watered.. 

Troucban.^^A  very  rich  country  much  watered  ;  and  many  mulberries^ 

5/.  Germano. — Mowing  the  thn-d  cropof  grafs,  and  very  poor;  not  more  than  fifteen- 
€Wt.  an  acre,^  and  yet  watered.  The  glory  of  Piedmont  is  from  Coni  to  Turin.  Thofe 
who  pafs  Mont  Cenis  to  Turin,  and  Turin  to  Milan,  fee,  on  coraparifon,  nothing. 

Vercelli  —The  new  canal  now  making,  for  taking  water  from  the  Dora  Belta,.  and 
conducing  it  to  the  rice  grounds  of  Vercelli,  is  done  by  the  king,  and  will  cofl:  three 
millions ;  the  water  is  fold  to  communities.  The  other  I  croffed  near  the  Dora,,  at  the 
fame  time,  was  made  bng  ago,  knd  belongs  to  the  Marquis  de  Bourg. 

Mn.ASESE.-r Bufalora. — After  crofling  the  Tefmo,  in  feveral  brancheSi  and  enter- 
ing the  Milanefe,  we  find  a  great  fyftem  of  watering  meadows  to  B'uffalora,  where  that' 
magnificent  canal,  theNavillio  Grande  is  twenty  yards  broad,,  and  though  navigable^  was 
originaHy  made  for  irrigation  alone. 

St.  Pieiro  0//72d^-— Hence,  for  fome  diftance,  there  is  no  watering ;  but  then  there  is 
fomething  in  our  Berkfhire  method ;  the  lands  are  arched  up,  and  jufl:  in  thecentre,  on 
their  crown,  are  the  carrier  trenches  for  conducing  the  water,,  and  on  each  fide  a  row 
of  low  fallows  \  fome  of  thefe  lands  are  two  rods  broad,  and  two  feet  higher  in  the  . 
ridge  than  in  the  furrow ;.  the  land  firm  and  the  herbage  good :  wherever  the  mea/^ 
do^;^  s  feem  good,  there  is  abundance  of  chicoriim  intybusj  plantageo  lanceolafa^  and  tfifo*- 
Uumpratenfe.     . 

Milatu^-^  As  the  irrigation  of  the  Milanefe  is  perhaps  the  greatefl:  exertfon  of  the  kind, 
that  ever  was  in  the  world,  and  certainly  the  firft  that  was  undertaken  in  Europe,  after 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire ;  it  merits  every  attention  that  a  farming  traveller  can. 
give ;  for  it  will  be  found,  by  very  briefly  recurring  to  records,  which  have  beeti  fearch*- 
ed,  that  great  exertions  (perhaps  as  great  as  ever  known)  were  made  in  this  country,. 
at  a  period  when  alL  the  north  of  Europe  was  in  a  ftate  of  barbarifmi    In  the  year  1 037,^ 
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mention  Is  made  of  the  canal  Vecchiabbia.  In  1067,  watered  meadows  were  common, 
CdXled  prato  rocoj  by  Landolfo  *.  In  1077,  there  are  notes  of  many  ftreams  ufed.  In  1 138, 
the  monks  of  Chiarevalle  bought  of  Giovanni  Villano  fome  commons,  woods,  and  mea« 
dows  for  8 1  livres  under  the  contract  (a  parchment  yet  remaining)  "  ut  mmq/lerium 
pojfit  ex  Veilabia  trahere  le{lum  ubi  ipfum  tnonajierium  voluerit  etjifuerit  opus  liceatfacere 
eidem  monajierio  fojjatafuper  terram  ipjius  Jobannis  ab  una  parte  via  et  ab  alia^^isfc.  poffit 
jirmare  et  habere  clufam  in  prato  ipfxus  Jobannis j  Ssft.'*  There  is  a  fimilar  contrad  of  the 
following  year,  and  various  others,  until  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  from 
which,  and  others,  it  appears  that  the  Vecchiabbia  was  the  entire  property  of  the  mo- 
nailery,  and  confirmed  in  1276  by  the  diploma  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  IL  The  me« 
rit  of  thefe  monks  appears  to  have  been  great,  for  they  gained  fuch  a  reputation  for 
their  fkiil  and  induftry,  that  they  had  many  applications  for  alfiftance  in  directing  works 
iiniilar  to  their  own  upon  uncultivated  lands ;  and  the  Imperial  Chancellor  Rinaldo,  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  L  being  appointed  archbifliop  of  Cologne,  found  the 
pofieflions  of  his  fee  in  fuch  a  deplorable  ftate,  that  he  applied  for,  and  found  the  fame 
afliftance  as  reported  by  Cefarior  Eifterbacenfe.  Their  greateft  exertions  were  in  irriga- 
tion, which  was  fo  well  known,  that  they  fold  their  fuperfluous  water,  transferring  the 
ufe  ai)d  property  of  fome  by  the  hour,  day,  and  week.  In  two  centuries  they  came  to 
be  pofleiled  of  fixty  thou&nd  perdche,  moftly  watered  :  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  practice  in  the  thirteenth  century  did  not  materially  differ  from  the  prefent  modes; 
becaufe,  in  the  papers  of  the  archives  of  the  abbey  of  that  period,  mendon  is  made  of 
€hiufe^  incajiri^  bocbillij/oratoi'fj  and  other  works,  to  diftribute  the  water,  and  regulate 
the  irrigadon  |.  In  1 164,  the  Emperor  Frederic  gave  various  rights,  in  certain  rivers, 
to  the  people  of  Pavia,  for  the  purpofes  of  irrigadon  §•  In  1 177,  the  people  of  Milan 
enlarged  and  continued  the  Navillio  Grande,  from  Abbiate  GraJQTo  to  Milan,  being  four- 
teen miles ;  it  was  brought  from  theTefino,  near  the  Lago  Maggiore,  to  Abbiate  Graf- 
loj  twenty  miles,  by  the  people  of  Pavia,  long  before  the  date  of  any  records  now  known 
to  remain  ]|.  In  127 1,  it  was  made  navigable.  It  is  thirty-two  Italian  miles  long,  and 
twenty-five  bracchi  wide,  or  forty «nine  Engliih  feet  %. 

The  fecond  great  work,  was  the  canal  called  Muzza,  which  takes  the  waters  of  the 
Adda,  at  Caffano,  and  carries  them  to  Marignano,  there  dividing  and  watering  much  of 
the  Lodizan.  It  was  executed  in  1 220  **,  andlSone  in  fo  admirable  a  ftyle,  that  Pkdre 
Frifi,  in  the  preface  to  Mode  di  regolare  ijiumi^  &fr.  fays,—**  il  meccamfmo  d^irrigar  le 
£ampagne  ijiato  ridotic  all* ultimo  grado  di  nmejiria  e  di  perfezime  nel  canale  di  Mu%za\\.*^ 
And  Padre  Antonio  Lecchi,  another  great  engineer  and  mathematician,  remarks,— 
**  De'nojiri  tr^  celebri  eanali  di  Muzza^  e  d^due  navigli  qual  altramemoria  ci  rimane  orcj 
fe  mnfe  quella  del  tempo  della  loro  con/iruzione^  e  d^altrepocbe  notizie^  niente  concernenti  al 
maravigliofo  artifizio  della  loro^ondotta  ||«" 

In  1305,  the  canal  of  Treviglio  was  made,  which  takes  the  water  from  the  Brembo, 
and  carries  it  for  feveral  miles,  about  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  about  three  deep ;  it  ir- 

*  Gailini,  torn.  iv.  p.  122.  224,  22J. 

f  Cblufef  are  iluket ;  incajri,  are  water  gat«9  that  are  moved  perpendtcularly ;  lochiHi^  opeoingt 
in  the  banks  to  4iftribut€  water  ;  foraioii  difchargea  for  carryiDg  o£f  fuperfluous  water  ;  the  fame  asyhf* 
^rieahri. 

X  Mmeire  Starica  ed  Ecotnnuca  ftJP  Irrigaziatu  dt  Pratu  Don.  jtng.  FumagalR  JiU  di  MiUmo,  torn.  ii. 

§  Gulling  torn.  vi.  p.  330. 
^    tl  ^^^^  Racco/ta  d'Jutoricbe  trattam  At  mofo  JelPjtcque*  Parma*  1 768.  4to.  Tom.  tii.  p.  Prifi.  p.  97. 
^  Ibid.  p.  98.  ••  Verri,Storiadi  M.  t.i.p.  240.  f  f  Nyova  Raccolt«»  torn.  vii. 

%%  Jb,  PimWf  V4»  di  tre  ionrmtif  p*  i^i* 
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rigates  the  territory  of  Triviglio  and  the  Ghiara  d'Adda:  And,  within  four  or  five 
miles,  there  are  five  canals,  taken  from  the  Adda  and  the  Brembo,  all  of  great  antiquity. 
In  1460,  the  canal  de  Martefano  was  be^un,  under  Duke  Francis  Sforza  I. ;  it  was 
twenty*four  miles  long,  and  eighteen  bracaa  (thirty-five  EngliOi  feet)  wide ;  fince  length- 
cned  teven  or  eight  miles  more.  It  takes  the  waters  of  the  Adda,  a  little  before  1  Vezzo, 
by  means  of  a  powerful  wear  (cbiufe)  founded  upon  the  living  rock ;  it  is  then  fupport* 
ed  for  five  miles  by  a  folid  wall  of  (tone,  forty  braccia  (eighty  feet)  above  the  bottom  of 
the  Adda,  and  parallel  with  it.  At  Gorgonzola,  it  pafles  over  the  torrent  Molgora,  by 
a  bridge  of  three  (lone  arches.  At  Carfenzago,  it  is  crofled  by  the  river  Lambro,  which 
enters  and  quits  the  canal  with  all  its  floods.  And  in  order  to  prevent  the  furplus  of 
water,  which  this  circumflance  occafions,  from  breaking  the  banks  of  the  canal,  or  over- 
flowing them,  there  are  nineteen  fcaricatori  in  the  canal,  above,  below,  and  facing  the 
junction,  which  are  fo  calculated  that  they  have  not  only  powers  fuffident  to  take  oS 
the  waters  of  that  river,  but  alfo  half  of  thofe  of  the  canal  itfelf.  Thefe  fcaricatori  are 
canals  which  take  the  water,  when  fluice-gates  are  opened  for  that  purpofe,  and  convey 
it  at  various  diftances  to  the  Lambro  again ;  the  fall  in  its  courfe  being  conliderable 
enough  to  free  the  canal  from  all  fuperfiuity  of  water.  Near  Milan,  this  Navillio  re^ 
ceives  the  torrent  Savefo ;  and,  after  furrounding  the  city,  unites  with  the  Navillio 
Grande  and  the  Olona.  The  fluices  which  Bellidor  fuppcrfed  to  be  invented  by  the 
Dutch  were  ufcd  for  the  firft  time  near  Padua,  in  148 1,  by  two  engineers  of  Viterbo, 
Dionifius  and  Peter  Domenico,  brothers  *.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  profited  immediately  of 
this  great  invention,  for  the  union  of  the  two  canals  of  Milan;  and  finding  between  them 
the  difference  of  the  levels  to  be  eighteen^bracciaf,  he  with  fix  fluices,  in  the  year  1497^ 
under  Ludovico  il  Moro,  opened  and  facilitated  the  navigation  from  one  to  the  others 
The  greateft  fcaricatori  \  of  the  waters  united  at  Milan,  is  the  canal  of  Vecchiabbia^ 
which,  after  having  ferved  fome  mills  and  irrigation,  falls  into  the  Lambro  near  Marig-^ 
nano  ;  and  if  this  canal  were  made  flraight,  and  fupported  by  fome  fluices^  the  naviga- 
tion might  be  continued  to  the  Lambro,  and  thence  to  the  Poand  the  fea.,  Boch  thefe 
canals,  the  Grande  and  the  Martefano,  are  fo  contrived  as  to  be  completelv  emptied 
once  a  year,  for  cleaning  and  repairing  whatever  accidents  may  have  happened  to  any  of 
the  works. 

I  have  entered  into  this  digrefGon  upon  a  very  curious  fubjed,  little  known  in  £ng« 
Kfh  literature  §,  in  order  to  fhew  how  well  irrigation  was  underftood,  and  how  admirably 
it  was  pra&ifed,  when  the  countries  on  this  fide  of  the  Alps  were  barbarous.  At  the 
fame  time,  however,  that  juftice  is  thus  done  to  thefe  great  exertions,  we  muft  bear  iuf 
mind  that  few  diilrifts  in  £\irope  are  better,  or  fo  well  fituated  for  irrigation.  The 
lakes  of  Maggiore  and  Como,  nearly  upon  the  fame  level,  are  three  hundred  feet  (one 

*  Moio  deWAcquCf  toI.  v.  Panna,  17661  p.  349.  Meationed  by  Zendrim  in  the  tenth  chapter,  Stfra 
fAcqua  Correntt.  This  is  the  common  fuppofition  in  Lombardy*  and  it  thus  recorded  \.  but  it  appears  to 
be  an  error,  by  a  paffage  in  Guilinty  torn.  xii.  p.  33a>  where,  anno  X  420^  nKution  ia  exprefsiy  made  of  them,. 
macblnarum  quas  conchas  afpettanit  f^c. 

+  P.  98.  Frtfi  • 

%  The/caruaiori  are  what  I  beltere  we  caU  wears  tn  England ;  they  are  diichargeaof  {uperfluoos  watert» 
Mr.  Brindky  made  them  in  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal,  circular,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  ta 
convey  the  water  as  into  a  well ;  but  in  Italy  they  are  cuts  or  openings  in  the  banks  of  the  canalf  at  places 
that  allow  a  quick  conveyance  of  the  water;  for  inftance,  where  a  canal  crofles  the  bed  of  a  river  ;  thtir 
powers  are  calculated  with  fuch  a  mathematical  exa^lncfs,  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  water  brought 
into  the  canals  by  the  rivers  joining  them,  that  no  floods  ever  encdk  the  furface,  which  is  of  an  equal  height. 

§  One  would  naturally  look  for  fome  knowledge  of  thefe  fa^a  ia  *'  Anderfen's  l^cdudion  of  Commerce  ;'^ 
kttt  we  fliaU  look  in  Yain« 
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jiundred  arid  fifty  braccia)  higher  than  Milan,— and  that  of  Lugano  two  hundred  feet 
higher  than  thofe,  with  a  nearly  regular  declivity  to  the  Po  *. 

There  are  authors  who  have  afferted,  that  agriculture  is  improved  in  confequence  of 
great  trade  or  manfadures  only  ;  but  the  inftance  of  the  immenfe  irrigation  in  the  Mi- 
lanefe,  efFefted  by  thefe  and  many  other  canals^  too  numerous  to  mention,  will  not  allow 
of  fuch  a  conclufion  being  general ;  and  to  (hew  that  my  opinion  is  not  without  foun- 
dation, a  very  brief  review  of  the  ftate  of  Miian^  fo  far  as  it  refpedls  thefe  periods,  will 
not  be  difpleafing  to  a  reflefting  reader. 

In  I  i77,  when  the  canal  de  Navillio  Grande  was  made,  the  republic  of  Milan  had 
been  gradualiy  forming  for  about  two  hundred  years  t ;  but  thefe  dominions  were  ex- 
ceedingly confined ; — Lodi,  Pavia,  Mantua,  Verona,  Crema,  Tortona,  Como,  Ber- 
•gamo,  Brefcia,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Genova,  Afti,  Vercelli,  Novara,  Cremona,  Ivrea, 
Padua,  Alba,  Trevifo,  Aquileia,  Ferrara,  Reggio,  Modena,  Bologna,  Imola,  Cefe- 
na,  Forli,  Rimini,  Fano,  and  Ancona, — were  at  that  time  independent  republics  J; 
^hich  united  againft  Milan,  in  1162,  with  the  Emperor  Frederick  L  and  befieged  and 
.deftroyed  it.  This  fingular  faft  that  in  fifteen  years  after  one  of  the  moft  fignal  deftruc- 
tions  that  could  be  brought  upon  a  city,  there  (hould  be  found  energy  enough  in  a  petty 
republic,  to  undertake  a  work  which  is  in  the  prefent  age  regarded  as  an  honour  to 
Lombardy  muft  be  admitted  as  a  proof,  that  the  trade  and  manufaftures  of  that  period 
ccould  have  been  but  very  inconfiderable. 

Milan,  however,  unqueftionably  arofe  to  great  power  and  profperity ;  and  our  bufi- 
•n^fs  is  to  inquire  into  that  period,  whence  we  may  judge'how  much  its  commerce  might 
influence  the  perfedtion  to  which  fhe  has  carried  agriculture. 

1042,  Civil  war;  the  nobility  driven  out  by  the  people. 

1056,  The  government  changed* 

1067,  Meadows  watered.  Gmliniyis.  IM. 

1 IC58,  War  with  Pavia. 

nil,  Lodi  d^4X)yed  by  MilaiK 

^J27,  Com©  deftroyed  by  Milan, 

J 153,  Frederick  Barbarofla  interpofes. 

4  i6i2,  Milan  taken  and  deftroyed. 

1 1 67,  The  people  of  Milan  living  m  tents  and  cabins.    "To, 

1 183!  War  with  Frederick. 

^  177,  Navillio  Grande  continued  to  Milan. 

1191!  Grant  of  waters  to  Pavia,  for  irrigation,  by  the  Emperor  Henry  VI. 

J204I  The  nbbility  expelled. 

1^10   The  archbimop's  revenue  80,000  fiorini  d*oro,  equal  to  ten  millions  of  livra 
now. 

3216,  A  woollen  manufadure. 

«  220,  The  canal  of  the  Muzza  made. 

1221^  The  archbifliop  and  nobles  expelled. 

t  ^37,  War  againft  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 

3  240I  Government  reduced  to  pay  in  paper  money  j  the  origin  of  all  that  haspaffed 
fince  in  Europe. 

«aS7»  The  nobility  expelled. 

-   The  Navillio  Grande  began  to  be  made  navigable. 


•  Verr'u  Sionadi  MVano.  i  /Sj.  torn.  x.  p.  5. 

4^  Sum  dl  Milano.  p.  Verri.  410.  17S3.  torn.  i.p.  142. 


%  P'errif  tomo  i.  p.  175. 
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2263,  Faftions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelliaes  now  in  full  adivity  at  Milan. 

1271,  The  Navillio  Grande  navigable. 

J  277,  Civil  war ; — Toriani  and  Vifconti. 

1281,  Ditto. 

1 288,  Milan  buys  wool  from  France,  Flanders,  and  England. 

1 296,  Decree,  that  gave  to  every  one  the  power  of  conducing  water  acrofs  all  great 
roads,  provided  ftone  bridges  were  erefted. 

1302,  Revolution  ;— the  Toriani  get  the  better  of  the  Vifconti.- 

1305,  Canal  of  Treviglio  made. 

1310,  Revolution;  the  Vifconti  prevail. 

1327,  Violent  faftions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines. 

1332,  Grant  of  water  for  irrigation  to  the  people  of  Treviglio. 

1350—  1 385,  Tyranny  of  the  Vifconti  drives  away  the  manufadures. 

1395,  (Jreat  power  ot  Milan  over  the  cities  of  Lombardy  *. 

Through  every  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  (he  paflages  in  the  Annals  are 
it*  numerous,  which  prove  how  well  irrigation  wasunderftood,  and  how  high* 
ly  canals  of  water  were  valued, 

142 1,  Milan  exports  cloths  to  Venice  t* 

1457,  Moft  of  the  conquefis  of  Milan  loft. 

1460,  Canal  de  Martefano  made. 

1 48 1,  Sluices  invented  at  Padua. 

1497,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  joins  the  canals  at  Milan. 

It  (hould  feem  from  this  detail  that  the  exertions  in  irrigation  were  almoft  purely 
agricultural ;  the  benefit  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Pavia,  from  the  Navillio  Grande, 
was  a  conftant  proof  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  fimilar  canals ;  and  they 
were  executed  at  moments  which  will  not  allow  us  to  attribute  them  to  the  influence  of 
manufaduring  or  commercial  wealth. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  during  the  1 3th  and  14th  centuries  J,*  Italy  was  the  perpetual 
fcene  of  bloody  vars;  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe,  the  Venetians  and  the  Milanefe,  and,  in 
their  turns,  the  other  republics  feem  to  have  had  no  other  bufinefs  than  that  of  cutting  each 
other^s  throats.    A  perpetual  ftate  of  warfare,  and  fo  many  revolutions  as  were  taking 

*  In  I378»  Giovanni  Gakaz7.o  Vifconti  Conte  di  Virtu  was  declai;ed  Duke  of  Milan,  liis  dominions 
then  comprifing  Arezzo,  Reggio,  Parma,  Piacenzay  Cremona,  Lodi,  Crema,  Bergamo,  Brefcia,  Verona, 
Vicenza,  Feltro,  Bclluno,  BafTano,  Bormio,  Como,  Novara,  AleiTandria,  Tortona,  Vercelli,  Pontremoli^ 
Bobbio,  Sarzana,  Pavla,  Valenza,  Cafalij  Padua,  Alba,  Afti,  Bologna,  Pifa,  Siena,  Perugia,  Nocera,  Spo- 
Ieto>and"A(!i(i.  Verri.  p.  417, 

f  Asthie  woollen  manufa6lure  is  faidjo  have  been  in  the  hands  of  an  order  of  friarSy  xhtfrati  umi/satt, 
vfc  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  it  an  obje6^  of  great  confequence ;  the  expreiiions  feeming  to  imply  its  magni- 
tude being  applicable  to  a  comparifon  with  poorer  neighbours.  Count  Gui)ini  fays,  on  'occadon  of  its 
being  carried  from  Milan  to  Sicily,  **  the  tanio Jiortva  fra  fioi,"  (torn  viii.  p.  58^  ;)  but  records  do  not  ex- 
plain the  extent ;  though  wc  are  told  that  they  worked  up  wool  from  Fiance,  Flanders,  and  England,  in 
1288  (torn.  viii.  p.  599  ;  j  which  trade  had  cxiiled  to  fome  degree  of  confideration  in  1216.     Count  Verri  ' 

ofcs  the  exprefiicn *•  lavoro  de  panaibnl  la  quale  formo  la  ricchezza  cofpicua  di  MilanoJ^  (Storia  di  Mi- 

lan9f  torn.  i.  p.  3^70     But  it  was  Venice^  Genoa,  Pifa,  Amalfi,  and  Ancona  that  had  the  empire  of  the 
fea,  which  gave  that  author  reafob  to  fay,  **cJ^  Mto  U  commercio.diWEurofa  era  freffo  gP/iaDani.**   (torn.  i. 

P-46j[0  ... 

J  In  the  preceding  periods  it  was  probacy  worfe.  Count  Verri  obferves,  '*  Dellojlato  della  popvla%xone 
ml  decmo  feeolo — ml  pare  vertiftmilt  ckt  doveffe  ejfere  mediocrementepopolato  MVano,  Le  ierre  erano  cohivate parte 
dajer^t  e  parte  da  Itberii.  meitepartt  deid^cato  eraboTco,  In  qualche  fitogOf  che  ortj^fi  colttva  forfe^  ancora 
^tram  delie  acquejlagnatoi,^**   Si4tntt  S  MilanOf  tons.  1.  p«  76. 
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place  in  the  governments  of  the  Italian  cities,  were  Htrle  adapted  to  give  a  fecurity  of 
poffeflion  effentially  neceffary  to  the  eftablifliment  of  fuch  manufadures  and  commerce, 
as  fhall  by  the  overflowing  of  their  furplus,  ameliorate  the  agriculture  of  a  country. 

It  was  but  fifteen  years  after  the  dedruSion  of  Milan,,  that  the  Navillio  Grande  was 
made  ;  and  within  three  years  after  the  lofe  of  all  her  conquefts,  that  the  canal  de  Mar- 
tefano  was  digged  :  thefe  great  undertakings  were,  therefore,  executed  at  periods  whea 
commercial  profperity  could  leaft  of  all  effed  them.  There  was  no  (lability  in  that  prof* 
perity.  It  is  alfo  to  be  remembered,  that  throughout  this  period  of  Milanefe  hiftory^ 
that  people,  even  at  the  height  of  their  power,  were  never  mafters  of  a  commercial  fea- 
port.  It  is  true  that  they  twice  took  Genoa  ;  firft  in  1353,  but  kept  it  for  a  very  fliort 
time  ;  and  again  in  1421,  when  they  were  in  pofleflion  of  it  but  fourteen  years  j  and 
amongft  all  the  dominions  of  Galeazzo  Vifconti,  Sarzano  was  the  only  port,  and 
that  never  a  commercial  one ;  thus  the  fabrics  of  Milan  were  obliged  to  be  exported 
through  the  Venetian  or  the  Genoefe,  who  laid  duties  on  the  tranfport  of  their  com- 
iilddities. 

The  conclufion  of  the  whole  feems  fairly  to  be,  that  we  are  not  to  attribuie  the  irri- 
gation of  the  country  to  wealth  derived  from  foreign  commerce ;  the  fertility  and  exceU 
lent  management  of  the  lands  fupported  a  great  population,  which  proved  as  indiidri- 
ous  as  public  calamities  and  confufions  would  allow ;    but  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
induflry  was  ever  continued  through  a  long  feries  of  peace  and  happinefs. 

Another  idea  has  been  ftarted,  that  Lombardy  oyed  her  irrigations  to  the  efled  oF 
the  crufades :  that  the  mad  enthufiafts  who  went  upon  thofe  exp^itions,  bix>ught  home 
with  them  the  art  of  cutting  canals,  for  this  moft  beneficial  purpofe ;  but  hiftory  does- 
nbt  give  fufficient  lights  to  allow  of  this  conclufiofi.     I  have  already  remarked  that  the 
Navillio  Grande  was  made  by  the  people  of  Pavia,  long  before  thofe  of  Milan  made  the 
cut  to  that  city;  alid  (6  long  before,  that  no  records  in  the  archives  were  found  of  kby^ 
that  moft  induftrious  fearcher  into  antiquity,  Count  Guilini.    This  h£i  feems  nearly  de«- 
cifive,  for  the  firft  crufade  did  not  commence  till  1096,  nor  terminate  till  1 100,  before- 
which  period  there  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  canal  in  queftion  was  cut,  as  the  re- 
fearchesof  Guilini  go  fo  far  back  as  773.     The  crufades  ended  in  1391  ;  ,and  had  the 
effe^bs  been  as  great  as  poffible,  yet  they  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  taken  place  imme^- 
diately ;  it  mud  be,  after  much  confultation  and  long  reafoiiing,  that  whole  towns  could, 
be  brought  to  co-operate  in  the  execution  of  fiich  plans  for  the  common  good,  fronx 
mere  reports  of  the  eS^St  in  diftant  countries  and  diflFerent  climates.     Anottier  circum- 
ftance,  tending  to  prove  that  irrigation  In  Lombardy  was  much  more  antient  than  the- 
crufades,  is  that  Thqodoric,  who  began  to  reign  in  Italy,  anno  493,  publicly  rewarded, 
an  African  who  had  come  thither  in  order  to  inftruft  the  Italians  in  the  art  of  irrigating: 
lands,  as  Mr.  Profeffor  Symonds  has  explained,  with  his  ufual  elegance,  in  his  mofe 
agreeable  paper  on  the  effeft  of  water  in"  the  agriculture  of  Italy  *.    Now  if  this  art  had. 
been  thus  introduced,  or  more  properly  fpeaking,  revived  in  Italy  above  fix  hundred, 
years  before  the  crufades  were  thought  of,  there  cannot  be  much  reafon  for  attributing 
that  improvement  to  the  obfervations  of  thofe  frantic  enthufiafts.      It  is  remarkable 
that  Count  Yerri,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Milan,  fays,  he  had  long  conceived  that  their  irriga* 
tions  were  to  be  afcribed  to  the  Crufades  y  but  from  paying  more  attention  to  the  au* 
thorities  quoted  by  Count  Guilini,  he  gave  up  that  opinion,  and. concurred  in  the  idea^ 
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of  a  greatei'  antiquity  •:  for  which  alfo  P.  Frifi  feems  to  contend,  when  he  fays  exprefsly      . 

that  the  canal  made  by  the  people  of  Pavia  was  more  antient  than  1 177  t*  \ 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  Pavia  was  the  capital  and  refidence  of  f 

Theodoric,  whence  there  refults,  at  leaft,  a  prefumption,  if  he  fent  to  Africa  for  a  per-  j 

fon  to  inftruft  the  Italians  in  irrigation,  that  here  was  the  field  of  his  exertions,  and  that  j 

this  very  canal  was  the  work  of  that  fovereign,  not  the  lefs  celebrated  for  thus  laudably  .     1 

applying  himfelf  in  a  barbarous  age  to  works  that  would  do  honour  to  the  poUteft.  But  -    \ 

to  return  from  this  long  digrelfion.  •  ; 

The  fame  law  that  has  been  fa  efFeftual  in  watering  Piedmont,  operates  here  alfo,  j 

and  has  done  even  greater  things.     He  who  difcovers  a  fpring,  condufts  it  where  he  j 

pleafes,  paying  a  fixed  compenfation  J  for  cutting  through  the  properties  of  others.  All  | 

rivers  belong,  as  in  Piedmont,  to  the  foveieign,  who  fells  the  waters  to  fpeculators  for  1 

this  moft  beneficial  purpofe  of  irrigation.     In  the  diftribution  of  it  by  fale,  they  do  not  j 

meafure  by  the  hour,  as  in  Piedmont,  but  by  the  oOnce ;  twelve  ounces  are  a  braccio,      -  ■ 

or  twenty-two  inches :   an  ounce  of  water  is  a  ftream  that  runs  one  braccio  long  and  one  -  1 

•  ounce  de^p  ;  and  the  farther  the  water  has  run,  the  higher  is  the  price  as  being  more  j 

charged  with  manure.  \ 

As  an  example  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  this  law,  I  was  fhewn  between  Milan  and  *; 

Pavia,  a  fpring  that  was  difcovered  two  miles  from  the  lands  of  the  difcoverer,  the  pro-  5 

perties  of  many  perfons  lying  between  him  and  the  fpring.     He  firft  bought  the  pro-  ! 

'  perty  of  the  perfon  in  whofe  land  It  was  fituated,  which  was  eafily  done,  as  it  was  too 

low  to  be  there  of  any  ufe;  then  he  conduced  it  by  a  trench  at  pleafure  the  two  miles,  1 

paying  the  fixed  price  for  cutting  through  his  neighbours  lands ;  and,  having  gained  it  j 

upon  his  own,  prefently  changed  poor  hungry  arable  gravel  into  a  very  fine  watered'  f 

meadow.  -  .  '   \ 

Near  Milan  a  watered  meadow  fells  at  800  livres  the  perti<!a  (32I.  15s.  the  Englidi  ] 

acre ; )  and  the  rent  of  fuch  is  about  30  livres  ( 1 1.  5s.  the  Englifh  acre.)   This  muft  not,  ^ 

however,  be  clafied  high ;  for  there  are  lands  that  rife  to  4000  livres,  (1631-  the  Eng- 

lifli  acre.)     In  land  at  800 livres  or  1009  livres,  water  often  makes  half  of  the  value ; 

that  is,  the  rent  to  the  owner  of  the  land  will  be  15  livres  to  20  livres,  and  as  much  Co  ? 

fome  other  perfon  for  the  water.  ,  \ 

In  viewing  a  great  farm  fix  or  feven  miles  from  Milan,  in  the  road  to  Pavia,  I  found  1; 

that  all  the  watered  meadow  was  mown  four  times ;  and  that  what  was  watered  in  win-  ^ 

ter J  prati  dimercita,  five  times.     Such  is  the  value  of  water  here,  that  this  farm,  which  j 

watered  is  rented  at  20  livres  the  pertica,  would  not  let  at  more  than  6  livres  without 

water,  the  foil  being  gravel.     The  irrigation  of  the  mercita  begins,  in  Oftober,  and  lafts  ii 

till  March,  when  it  is  regulated  like  all  other  meadows.     All  in  general  begin  in  April,  J 

.and  laft  till  September  j   and  if  there  be  no  rain  once  in  feven  to  fifteen  days.     An 

♦  Storte  di  M'tlano^  tomo  i'.  p*  3^4-  I 
t  Con  tutte  quejio  peroife  impartial  metiteji  vorra  avere  rtguardo  al  femPo^  aUe  circonflant^e^  aUa  maejir'ta  del 

iavoroy  ii  naviglio  di  Milano  che  forma  la  commumca%ioM  del  TeRno^  e  deWAdda^  potra  pajfare per  ilcapo  iPopera^  \ 
che  ohhlamo  in  qucJlo  genere.     Per  quanto  dice  il  Sigonio  nel  Itbro  1 4.  del  regno  d*  Italia  alt  anno  1 1 79,  pare  che 
ii  prima  tronco  deilojiejo  Naviglio,  del  Tefino  ad  Ahbiale  Gra/fo^fcjfe  gid  dm  tempi  piu  antichi  incominctato  ejiui* 

to  dai pa'oe/i  per  irrigare  le  vicine  loro  C'^mpagne,      Fu  nelPanno  ll']6  che  i  Milaneji  condvjfero  lojiejo  cazo  da  I 

' /Ihhiatt  aCorftcOy  e  a  Milano.     Nuova  Raccolta,  tol.  iii.  p-  97.  "  1 

X  Tbefe  laws,  rehtive  to  the  condu£^  of  irrigation,  are  as  okl  as  the  repubh'c  x>f  Milan  i   Bril  compiled  ! 
into  a  colle6lion  of  ilatutes  and  cuftoms  in  1216.  ( F'erri  p.  239. )     1  hry  were  revifed  and  colledled  by  order 
of  Criarles  V.  and  are  in  full  force  to  this  day.     Con/It tutiones  Dominii  MeManenJit  Decrelii  £t  Senatus  Con* 
Jkdtis,     Gab.  F'ficri^  Folio,  1747.     De  aquiietjltiminibuj^p,  itH.                                                 . 
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ounce  of  water  running  continually  from  the  24th  of  March  to  the  8ih  of  Stptem* 
ber,  is  worth,  and  will  lell  for  1000  Uvres.  When  arable  crops  want  water^  it  is  always 
given. 

Mi/an  to  Mczzato.—Ew ery  confiderable  fpring  that  is  found  becomes  the' origin  of  a 
new  canal.  They  clear  out  the  head  for^  bafon,  and  fink  calks  by  way  of  tunnels  for  the 
water  to  rife  freely,  and  without  impediment  from  mud  or  weeds.  There  are  ufjually 
three,  four,  or  five  of  thefe  tunnels  at  the  bottom  of  a  bafon  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards. 

^ Milan  to  Lodi.—  Of  all  the  exertions  that  I  have  any  where  feen  in  irrigation,  ihey  are 
here  by  far  the  greateft.  1  he  canals  are  not  only  more  numerous,  more  inceffant,  and 
without  interruption,  but  are  conduced  with  the  moft  attention,  (kill,  and  expence* 
There  is,  for  moft  of  the  way,  one  canal  on  each  fide  of  the  road,  and  fometimes  two* 
Crofs  ones  are  thrown  over  thefe  on  arches,  and  pafs  in  trunks  of  brick  or  ftone  under 
the  road.  A  very  confiderable  one,  after  pafling  for  feveral  miles  by  the  fide  of  the 
highway,  finks  under  it,  and  alfo  under  two  other  canals,  carried  in  ftone  troughs  eight 
feet  wide;  and  at  the  fame  pla^e  under  a  fmaller  that  is  conduced  in  wood.  The  va« 
rieiy  of  direftionsin  which  the  water  is  carried,  the  eafe  with  which  it  flows  in  contrary 
direftions,  the  obftacles  which  are  overcome  are  objefts  of  admiration,  T*he  expence 
thud  employed,  in  the  twenty  miles  from  Milan  to  Lodi,  is  immenfe.  There  is  but 
little  ric^,  and  fome  arable,  which  does  not  feem  under  the  beft  management;  but  the 
grafs  and  clover  rich  and  luxuriant ;  and  there  are  fome  great  herds  of  cows  to  which 
all  this  country  ought  to  be  applied.  I  cannot  but  efteem  the  twenty  miles  as  affording 
one  of  the  moft  curious  and  valuable  profpeds  in  the  power  of  a  farqjer  to  view ;  we 
have  fome  undertakings  in  England  that  are  meritorious,  but  they  fink  to  r>othing  ia 
comparifon  with  thefe  great  and  truly  noble  works.  It  is  one  of  the  rides  which  1  wi(h 
thofe  to  take,  who  think  that  every  thing  is  to  be  feen  in  England. 

Lodu — "Examining  fc^e  watered  meadows  in  high  eftimation,  I  found  the  following 
plants  moft  predominant,  and  in  the  order  in  which  I  note  them  :— i.  Ranunculus  re- 
pens  ;  lyTrifolium  pratenfe ;  ^^Chicorium  intybus  ;  4^  Pjantago  lanceolata .;  ^^  Achillea 
millefolium  *  /  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  herbage  at  bottom  feems  what  are  pro- 
perly called  graffes.  Thefe  rich  meadows  about  Lodi  are  all  interfefted  by  ditches?, 
without  hedgesj  but  a  double  row  of  pollard  poplars ;  all  on  a  dead  level,  and  no  drains 
to  be  feen.  They  are  now  (Oftober)  cutting  the  grafs  and  weeds  in  the  ditches,  to  cart 
home  for  making  dung.  The  meadows  are  commonly  cut  thrice ;  but  the  beft  four 
times.  The  produce  of  hay  per  pertica,  fix  faffiof  one  hundred  pounds,  of  tw^enty- 
eight  ounces  at  the  three  cuts.  Price  of  the  firft,  8  livres  per  fafs  j  of  the  fecond,  5 
livres  ;  of  the  third,  4}  livres.  They  water  immediately  after  clearing  if  there  be  no 
rain.  -  Without  irrigation,  the  rent  of  the  country  in  general  would  be  only  one-third  of 
of  what  it  is  at  prefer  t.  In  forming  thefe  watered  meadows  they  have  very  fingular 
cuftoms  :— all  are  broken  up  in  rotation ;  flax  fown  for  the  firft  crop,  and  their  way  of 
laying  ilown  is  to  leave  a  wheat  ftubble  to  clothe  itfelf ;  clover  is  prohibited  by  le'afe, 
from  an  abfurd  notion  that  it  exhaiifts  the  land  ;  and  that  it  is  not  fo  good  as  what 
the  nature  of  the  ground  gives;  but  on  worfe  land,  the  other  fide  of  the  Adda,  they  fow 
*  clover, 

•  There  appeared  but  few  figni  of  ray-grafs,  yet  it  certainly  abounds  in  fome  of  tbtir  field*:  opiRtooa 
ID  Lombardyt  diifer  concerniog  it ;  Sig.  Scannagatta  praifes  it  highly  (Mti  S  Mi/ano^  torn.  ii.  p.  114;) 
but  one  of  the  beft  writcra  in  their  language,  Sig.  Lavczari  (torn  i.  p.  8^.)  wonders  rather  at  ihc  connmen* 
dationa  given  of  it  in  other  countries ;  he  miiUkes  the  French  name,  it  is  not  fihifom  ;  the  kjfja  of  Lora- 
bafdy^  and  ihe  ray-^afi  of  Englandi  it  the  loBwn  ptrcnm  ;   the  French  fainfoin  is  the  btdyjarum  onotrachis. 
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Lodi  to  Codqgno,-^A\\  this  country  the  fame  as  about  Lodi,  a  dead  level,  dut  into  hits 
.of  from  three  to  tea  acres,  by  ditches,  without  hedges,  and  planted  with' double  rows 
of  poplars  and  willows,  all  young,  for  they  are  cut  as  foon  as  the  fize  is  that  of  a  thin 
man:  here  and  there  one  is  left  to  runup  to  timber.  I  remarked,  in  the  meadows 
fed,  that  the  ranunculus  Js  avoided  by  the  cows  as  much  as  poflible.  I  expelled  in 
one  meadow  to  find  it  the  acris^  but  much  of  it  was  the  rcpens.  All  this  country  is  al- 
ternately in  tillage ;  ridge  and  furrow  every, where;  no  permanent  meadow.  After 
feven  miles,  the  road  being  natural,  (hews  the  foil  to  be  a  loamy  fand,  binding  with 
rains  *. 

CodogJio. — Thirteen  pertiche  of  wat)ered  land  neceffary  for  a  cow,  the  hay  of  which  is 
cut  thrice  and  it  is  fed  once;  fuch  land  fells  at  -^oo  livres,  and  lets  at  lo  Hvres,  free 
front  tax.  The  whole  country  is  ploughed  by  turns,  being  down  to  clover  for  the  cows. 
four  years. — ?•  Flax,  and  then  millet ;  a.  maize;  3,  wheat  and  clover;  and  refb  then 
for  feeding  cows ;  white  clover  comes,  but  it  i^  bad  for  cheefe.  The  reader  will  note> 
that  this  opinion  differs  from  that  near  Milan. 

Codogno  to  Cr^/;;j.— Crofling  the  Adda,  from  the  Lodizan,  there  is  more  arable,  and 
much  fewer  cows. 

Milan  to  Vaprio.^^ln  this  line  there  are  fothe  dairies^  but  not  many*  Near  the  city 
there  is  much  grafs,  all  cut  into  patch-work  of  divifions,  and  planted  fo  as  to  feem  a. 
wood  of  willows ;  after  that  much  tillage,  though  all  is  flat,  and  there  are  no  great  ex- 
ertions in  watering.  But  the  road  pafles  by  that  fine  navigable  canal  de  Martefano  from 
.  Milan^  which  at  Vapprio  is  fufpended  as  it  were  againft  the  hill,  twenty  feet  above  the 
Adda — a  noble  fpeftacle. 

Before  we  quit  the  Milanefe,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  general  remark  on  the  con* 
dufl:  of  their  irrigation,  that  fome  evi's  ara  obferved  to  attend  the  praftice  for  want  of 
a  better  forefight  arid  more  attention ;  particularly  from  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
carrier  canals  and  ditches ;  they  clean  them  with  fo  much  care^  for  the  fake  of  obtaining 
the  mud,  as  a  ma^ure,  that  thefe  are  every  where  become  too  wide  for  the  quantity  of 
water  they  convey.  Sig.  Bignami  has  written  upon  this  point  very  rationally,  in  his 
differtation  SulP  abufo  difcavare  i  canali  dellc  roggie  edifpjfi  net  Lodigiano  ;  where  he  af- 
ferts  that  one  tenth  part  of  their  lands  is  occupied  by  canals  and  ditches.  The  evils 
are  numerous,  it  is  not  only  a  confiderable  lofs  of  land,^but  it  is  an  equal  lofs  of  water, 
iFor  when  an  oncio  of  a  given  run  of  water  is  purchased,  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween its  firit  fitting  a  great  or  a  fmall  channel,  as  in  proportion  to  the  fize  will  be  the 
quantity  of  ufelefs  fluid.  The  atmofphere  is  alfo  proportionably  contaminated,  for  this 
great  breadth  either  of  ftagnant  water,  when  irrigation  is  not  aSually  going  on,  or,  what 
is  worfe,  of  mud,  in  fo  hot  a  climate,  mud  be  peftiferous;  and  tp  this  have  been  at- 
tributed the  didempers  which  have  frequently  made  fuch  havoc  among  their  cattle. 
J\.nother  inconvenience  is,  the  great  cxpence  of  all  erections,  bridges,  fluices,  &c.  &c. 
which  are  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  channels.  The  remedy  is  obvious,  it  is  to 
forbear  all  cleanfing  for  the  fake  of  mud  ;  to  let  all  aquatic  weeds,  and  other  plants, 

*  As  well  watered  as  this  country  is,  ^ct  in  the  fpring  T770  the  feafon  was  fo  diy,  that  where  the 
Lambro  enters  the  J*o,  men  and  women  croflcd  the  Po  itfclf  on  foot,  as  if  merely  a  rivulet  ;  the  rtftjr  of 
Alberoni  himfelf  pafled  it,  and  the  water  reached  only  to  his  middle.  The  damage  was  great  every  where, 
but  fatal  in  the  Lodizan,  where  herds  of  cows  were  obliged  to  be  fent  out  of  the  coimtry  to  be  paftiired; 
the  mifchief  the  greater,  as  from  1774  to  1779  tliey  had  augmented  their  cows  5000.  (Opu/coli  Scehif 
tcm.vi.  p.  36.)  The  climate  has,  however,  in  all  ages,  been  fubj(£t  to  great  droughts.  From  May  1 158,  to 
May  1 1  Jp,  there  fell  no  rain  in  Lombardy ;  wells  and  fprings  all  dried  up.  The  £  nperor  palTed  the  Adige^ 
with  liis  army,  near  Verona,  without  boats  ;  and  the  Count  Palatine  of  Bavayia  piflcd  thus  the  Po,  below 
]fcrrara.     G'tuUnl.  torn,  vi,  p,  175. 
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grow  freely  on  the  banks ^  edges j  and  fides  of  the  canals,  and  to  clear  them  in  the  middle 
only.  Such  a  condud  would  in  time  quite  choak  them  up,  and  enable  the  farmer  to 
keep  his  canals  exaftly  to  their  right  width.  All  thefe  plants  covering  the  fpaces,  which 
in  canals  often  cleaned,  are  bare  earth  or  mud,  would  be  very  beneficial  towards  pre^ 
venting  and  decompofing  that  noxious,  and  mephitic,  and  inflammable  gas,  always  iffu- 
liig  from  fuch  mud,  which  is  fo  peftilential  to  animals,  yet  fo  falutiferoud  to  plants ;  for 
nmd  covered  with  plants  that  are  ready  to  feed  on  its  exhalations,  is  much  lels  mifchie- 
vous  than  that  which  is  expofed  to  the  rays  of  a  burning  fun.  Count  Carlo  Bettoni,  of 
Brefcia*,  has  praftifcd  a  method  which  ads  on  fimilar  principles;  namely,  that  of 
burying  or  fixing  willows  or  poplars  to  the  fides  of  the  rivers  whofe  banks  he  wanted 
to  preferve,  with  the  precaution  only  of  keeping  the  ends  of  the  branches  out  of  water; 
he  finds  that  they  grow  vigouroufly  in  this  fituation,  and  by  flopping  the  mud  of  the 
current,  form  a  folid  b:uik  ;  thi*:,  on  a  fmall  fcale,  might  certainly  be  executed  :  alfo  in 
the  canals  of  irrigation,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  by  the  author  already  quoted,  in  the 
jltti  di  Milam. 

Venetian  State. — Vaprioto  Bergamo. — There  is  a  mixture  of  watered  meadow  in 
this  line,  but  the  quantity  is  not  confiderable.  In  fome  which  are  old,  I  found  a  good 
fprinkling  of  trtfolium  repensy  chicorium  intybus^  and  plantago  lanceolaia  ;  but  alfo  much 
ranunculus  and  rubbifh.  In  the  plain  clofe  to  Bergamo;  they  clean  the  irrigation- 
ditches  at  the  end  of  November,  and  harrowing  them  with  a  faggot,  to  thicken  the 
water,  let  it  immediately  on  to  their  meadows,  which  is  faid  to  enrich  them  much. 

To  Brefcia.— T\\^  Venetian  State,  thus  far,  is  a  confiderable  falling  off  from  ih^  Mila- 
nefe,  in  refpeft  to  irrigation ;  the  country  is  not  without  canals,  but  neither  the  number 
nor  the  importance  of  them  is  to  be  compared  to  thole  of  Milan.  From  Coquillio  to 
Brefcia  there  are  many  channels,  yet  the  lands  are  not  half  watered. 

Brefcia  to  Verona. —  I  he  road  palfes  for  fome  diftance  by  a  very  fine  canal,  yet  the 
quantity  of  watered  land  in  this  route  is  but  inconfiderable.  Before  we  arrive  at  Lago 
di  Guarda,  there  are  a  few  meadows  never  ploughed,  that  have  a  good  appearance,  but 
none  from  the  lake  to  Verona.  'On  the  whole,  thefe  forty  miles,  for  want  of  more  irri- 
gation, are  not  comparable  to  the  Milanefe  or  to  Piedmont;  This  route  fo  much  to  the 
jiorth,  gives  the  traveller  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a  chain  of  confiderable  cities,  and  of 
obferving  the  effefts  of  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  governments  that  has  exifted  j  but  a 
better  direction  by  me  would  have  been  by  Cremona  and  Mantua. 

Verona. — The  meadows  here  are  cut  thrice,  and  fed  once  ;  are  never  ploughed.  If 
good  and  well  watered.  Water  for  irrigation  here,  as  in  all  Lombardy,  is  meafured 
with  great  care  and  attention,  by  what  is  called  the  quadrata,  which  is  a  fquare  foot 
(the  Veronefe  foot  is  to  the  Engliffi  about  as  twenty  are  to  twelve).  Twelve  quadrate 
are  fufEcient  to  water  five  hundred  campi  of  rice  grounds  (about  three  hundred  and 
eighty  Englifli  acres),  and  the  price  of  fuch  a  quantity  of  water  is  commonly  about 
jcco  zecchini  ( 1 425I.  fterling).  The  wheels  in  this  city  for  raifing  water  for  irrigating 
the  gardens  are  very  complete;  they  receive  the  water  as  in  Spain,  into  hollow  fellies. 
There  is  one  in  the  garden  of  the  Daniele  monaftry  for  watering  about  four  campi,  wjjich 
are  faid  to  yield  a  revenue  of  300  zecchini;  which  is  100  zecchini,  of  9s,  6d.  per  Eng- 
lifli acre.  The  wheel  raifes  the  water  about  twenty-five  feet,  receiving  its  motion  by 
the  ft  ream ;  a  low  wall,  crofting  the  garden,  conveys  the  water  in  a  trench  of  mafonry 
on  its  tops ;  and  a  walk  pafling  along  the  centre  of  the  garden,  the  wall  there  is  open  to 
admit  the  path,  the  water  finking  in  a  fyphon,  and  rifing  on  the  other  fide  to  the  fame 

*  Hfitficriful  Govern,  dc  Fiumu     Brefcia,  1782. 
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height,  paffes  again  along  the  wall,  in  the  fame  manner  as  canals  are  carrrled  under 
roads  in  Piedmont,  &c.  The  wheel  has  doable  fellies,  for  giving  water  on  both  fides 
into  troughs,  which  unite  in  the  fame  receiver,  and  the  wafliers  for  giving  the  motion 
are  placed  between  the  fellies.  The  whole  apparatus  complete,  cod  three  hundred 
zecchini. 

To  Vicenza. — ^There  are  in  this  traft  of  country  fome  perennial  meadows  watered, 
quite  upon  a  level,  which  have  a  vei7  good  afped :  the  exiftence  of  fuch  (hould  make  us 
queftion  the  propriety  of  the  Lodizan  fyftem  of  ploughing,  where  water  is  fo  regularly 
at  command. 

Padua. — The  country  from  Vicenza  to  this  city,  is  not  watered  like  many  other  dlf- 
trifts  of  Lombardy.  The  pradice  is  very  well  known ;  and  there  are  rice-grounds 
about  Padua,  but  not  nearly  the  ufe  made  of  water  which  is  found  in  the  Milanefe ;  yet 
the  rivers  in  the  Venetian  ftate  belong  to  the  prince,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy^ 
and  water  is  confequently  to  be  bought :  but  there  is  not  the  fame  right  to  condudl  it  at 
will,  and  confequently  the  water  itfelf  might  almoft  as  well  not  exift. 

To  Venice. — In  this  trad  I  faw  no  irrigation,  though  the  whole  is  very  low,  and  quite 
level. 

Venice. — The  fame  admirable  law  that  takes  place  ia  the  Milanefe,  for  enabling  every 
man  to  conduft  water  where  he  pleafes,  is  found  in  the  Venetian  ftate  alfoj  conti'ary  to 
my  information  at  Padua  ;  but  fo  many  forms  are  neceflary,  and  the  perfon  who  at- 
tempts it  muft  fight  his  way  through  fo  much  expenfive  litigation,  that  it  is  a  dead  letter^ 
and  nothing  done  in  confequence.  I  was  farther  told,  that  it  is  a  principle  of  the  Ve- 
netian code,  that  not  only  all  rivers,  but  even  fprings,  and  rain  itfelf,  belongs  to  the 
Prince :  an  idea  worthy  of  this  flern  and  tyrannical  government. 

Ecclesiastical  State.— Bokgna. — I  faw  no  watered  lands. 

Tuscany. — I  faw  no  irrigation  in  Tufcany  j  and  from  thejntelligence  I  received, 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  quantity  is  not  confiderable ;  fome  meadows,  however, 
are  watered  after  mowing.     The  beft  methods  I  heard  of,  are, about  Poggio,  Caiana,, 
Villa  Sovrana,  ten  miles  from  Florence. 

DuTCHY  OF  MoDENA. — ^The  quantity  cf  irrigated  land  in  the  Modenefe,  is  but 
fmall ;  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  fix  biolche  in  eighty,"  nor  have  they  more  than 
fifteen  perpetual  vs^ter-mills  in  the  whole  territory.  From  Modena  to  Reggio,  there  is 
a  fprinkling  of  thefe  meadows,  the  canals  for  which,  taken  from  vhe  Lecchia,  are  not 
farge }  all,  whether  watered  or  not,  are  manuring  with  black  well  rotted  compoft,  and 
have  a  very  neat  countenance. 

DuTCHV  OF  PARMA.-^The  country  from  Reggio  to  Parma  is  not  without  watering, 
Bat  the  quantity  is  inconfiderable;  there  is,  in  this  line  of  country,  a  great  inferiority  to 
that  from  Modena  to  Reggio,  not  the  fameneatnefs  nor  attention  in  any  refpeS ;  there 
"  are  mole-caftsin  the  meadows,  a  thing  unfeen  before ;  and  though  there  are  much  cattle 
and  Iheep,  yet  the  features  of  the  hufbandry  are  worfe.  From  Parma  to  Firenzuola, . 
not  an  hundredth. part  of  the  country  irrigated,  yet  there  is  a  good  deal  of  grafs,  and  in 
Ibme  places  in  large  pieces. 

Pii-DMONT.! — Favefe^  tsfc — For  fome  miles  in  the  Sardinian  territories,  there  are  a 
good  many  meadows,  but  very  few  watered.  I  paffed  two  fmall  channels  of  irrigation, 
but  the  quantity  was  inconfiderable.  If  a  map  of  thefe  countries  be  examined,  there  is 
the  appearance  of  many  rivers  defcending  from  the  Appenines,  and  falling  into  the  Po, 
bat  the  ufe  made  of  them  is  fmall.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  way  by  Tortona,  Alex*, 
andria,  &c.  to  Turin,  the  quantity  of  irrigation,  till  almoft  clofe  to  the  laft  mentioned 
city,  is  quite  inconfiderable,  not  one  acre  perhaps  in  a  thoufand«    What  an  idea  can  be 
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framed  of  Piedmont,  by  thofe  who  pafs  through  it  from  Mont  Cenis,  and  q^it  it  for 
Milan  or  Tortona,  without  feeing  it  from  Turin  to  Coni  ? 

Savoy. — In  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  by  Lanefburgh,  &c.  they  mow  their  watered 
meadows  once  only,  but  in  the  plain  twice. 

From  this  detail  of  the  irrigation  of  Lombardy,  it  muft  be  apparent,  that  for. want  of 
laws  fimilar  to  thofe  which  take  place  fully  in  Piedmont,  and  the  Milanefe,  and  partially 
in  the  republic  of  Venice,  no  fuch  exertions  are  ever  likely  to  be  made  in  a  free  coun- 
tiy.  We  can  in  England  form  no  navigation,  or  road,  or  make  any  trefpafs  on  private 
property,  without  the  horrible  expenfive  form  of  an  aft  of  parliament ;  we  cannot  even 
inclofe  our  own  property,  without  the  fame  ceremony.  Nor  is  it  only  the  expence  of 
fuch  applications,  but  the  neceflity  of  them  generates  oppofition  At  every  ftep,  and  a  man 
mufl  fight  his  way  through  country  meetings,  through  attorneys,  agents,  counfel,  wit- 
neffes,  and  litigation,— in  a  manner  odious  to  every  liberal  feelings  and  at  a  ruinous  ex- 
pence,  before  he  is  at  liberty  to  improve  his  own  eftate,  without  any  detriment  to  others; 
evepy  idea  of  fuch  works,  therefore  in  England,  as  we  have  feen  common  in  Lombardy, 
is  vifionary  and  imprafticable ;  and  we  muft  continue  to  view,  with  eyes  of  envy  and 
admiration,  the  noble  exertions  which  have  been  made  and  perfefted  in  that  country, 
and  which,  in  truth,  very  much  exceed  any  thing  we  have  to  exhibit  in  any  walk  of  agri- 
culture in  this  illand :— an  example  to  hold  up  for  imitation^  and  an  ample  field  of  prac- 
tical ftudy. 

>  Sect.  M.^Of  Cattle. 

* 

Piedmont.— -Mr^  to  Coni. — In  this  part  of  the  Alps,  the  breed  of  cows  refembles  the 
Aldemey,  in  horn,  colour,  and  fize.  They  are  ufuaJly  cream-coloured,  or  pale  yel- 
low, but  with  black  around  their  eyee,  black  tail,  and  fome  of  them  legs  alfo,  like  the 
Poitou  br^ed  in  France. 

Turin.— Vrite  of  a  plough  ox,  150  livres  to  300  livres.     A  good  cow,  110  livres. 

The  method  of  fattening  in  the  plain,  the  cattle  called  moggie^  from  the  mountains  of 
Suza  and  Buffolino,  as  given  by  the  Agrarian  Society,  deferves  attention.  They  begin 
by  putting  them  in  airy  ftables,  healthy,  and  well  lighted,  bleed  once  or  twice,  anoint 
the  bodies  of  the  cattle,  drefs  them  well  at  leaft  twice  a  day,  give  water  mixed  with  rye- 
flour,  in  the  evening  feed  with  a  certain  mixture  called  condut^  compofed  of  elm  leaves, 
with  fome  hay  of  the  fecond  or  third  cut,  or  clover-hay,  tp  which  they  join  a  mefe  of 
well  pulverized  valnut-oil-cake,  on  this  mixture  they  pour  fome  boiling  water,  well 
falted,  and  ftir  up  xhe  whole  together,  and  mixing  at  the  fame  time  an  eymena  of  bran, 
according^ to  t^  number  of  moggie  ;  the  pap,  thus  prepared,  is  turned  into  a  tub,  and 
fome  hours  after  it  is* given  to  the  cattle,  who  eat  it  with  an  avidity  that  marks  a  delici* 
ous  food  ;  continuing  tliis  method  fome  time,  they  caft  their  hair,  grow  fniooth,  round, 
fat,  and  fo  improved,  as  to  fell  frequently  at  double  the  price  *• 

Mil AVESE.^ Milan. — Examining  the  ox-ftalls  of  a  farmer  near  the  city,  I  found  h's 
(landings  6^  feet  wide,  and  made  almoft  like  my  own  at  Bradfield,  except  that  initead 
of  a  ftep  and  gutter,|^he  has  a  trench  at  their  heels,  in  the  Dutch  method.  I  thought 
the  houfe  too  clofe  and  hot,  yet  there  were  air-holes,  but  all  ftopped,  the  farmer  faying 
that  a  cow  gives  more  milk  for  being  kept  hot,  but  in  fummer  the  (beds  are  open  and 
quite  cool.  They  begin  to  work  their  oxen  at  four  years  old,  and  continue  till  ten, 
fometimes  till  twelve,  but  after  ten  they  do  not  fatten  fo  kindly.    They  all  draw,  as  ia 


*  MemorU  delta  S§ckta  Jiraria^  vol.  i.  p.  73* 
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Piedmont,  by  the  withers ;  fine  ones  fell  at  30  louis  the  pair.  A  pair  will  draw  four 
thoufand  pounds  of  hay,  each  pound  twenty-eight  ounces,  on  a  waggon  that  weighs  one 
thoufand  pounds  more,  with  wheels  not  three  feet  high,  and  wooden  axles.  Four  thou- 
fand pounds  at  twenty-eight  ounces  Milanefe,  are  fix  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy- 
feven  pounds,  at  fixteen  ounces  Englifli ;  and  three  tons  being  only  fix  thoufand  fevea 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  this  is  a  confiderable  load  in  fuch  a  vehicle,  and  fhould 
imply  no  bad  method  of  drawing,  yet  I  cannot  like  it  fo  well  as  by  the  Ihoulders.  They 
are  never  fliod,  except  on  ftoney  hills. 

This  farmer  fattens  his  oxen  in  winter  with  lintfeed  cake,  giving  five  .pounds  or  fix 
pounds  a  day  to  each  beaft,'  and  as  much  hay  as  they  will  eat ;  the  beft  for  them,  that 
of  meadows  not  watered.  When  it  is  fcarce,  they  fubftitute  forage  of  maiz,  fown  thick 
for  mowing,  and  this  bay  they  cut  iii  a  chaflF-box,  to  the  length  of  one  or  twoxinches. 

But  the  great  objed  in  the  vicinity  of  Milan,  as  well  as  in  the  Lodizan,  &c.  is  a  dairy; 
I  viewed  feveral  confiderable  ones,  from  four  to  feven  miles  from  the  city,  and  had  my 
inquiries  very  fatisfafltorily  anfwered.  Some  of  the  particulars  deferve  noting,  for  I 
ihould  remark,  that  all  the  dairies  of  the  Milanefe  are  very  famous,  and  few  produce 
cheefe  that  js  not  fold  under  the  general  name  of  Parmefan.'  They  buy  in  about  the 
end  of  Oftober,  Swifs  heifers,  with  calf,  generally  at  two  years  and  a  half  old,  under 
contrad,  that  if  they  do  not  calve,  or  do  not  give  milk  from  four  teats,  the  bargain  is 
void  :  the  price  on  an  average,  13!  louis.  They  keep  fo  long  as  till  fifteen  years  old, 
or  fo  long  as  they  breed.  Till  the  age  of  fix  years,  the  milk  augments  annually,  but 
afterwards  diminilhes.  They  are  fold  lean  at  15  to  36  crowns  each,  6  livres.  (at  8d.) 
The  beft  two  or  three  cows  in  a  dairy  of  forty  or  fifty,  will  give  thirty-two  bocali  of  milk 
per  diem ;  but  in  common,  twenty-four,  or  eighteen  Englilh  quarts.  The  cows  are 
moftly  of  a  dark  brindled  red  colour,  with  fmall  horns  *  ;  and  it  deferves  noting,  that 
the  beft  made  cow  in  fifty-five,  quaji  iattening,  was  the  beft  milker. 

In  refpe£k  to  cheefe,  a  dairy  of  fifty-five,  which  I  viewed,  make  three  hundred  and 
twenty  in  a  year,  at  forty  pounds  on  an  average,  or  twelve  thoufand  eight  hundred 
pounds,  or  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds  per  cow  (three  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  £nglifh)>  at  90  livres  per  one  hun(h*ed  pound  ;  in  all  per  cow  in  cheefe,  7I.  10s. 
Englifh.  The  butter  amounts  to  twelve  pounds  to  every  cheefe  of  forty  pounds,  at  2^. 
per  pound :  three  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  which  at  26/I  are  4992 
livres  (166I.  8s.  Englifli,  or  per  cow,  3I.)  The  calf,  at  eight  or  fifteen  days,  fells  at  7a 
livres  per  one  hundred  pounds  nett,  and  being  weighed  sjlive,  twenty-eight  .pounds  per 
one  hundred  pbunds  is  the  dedu&ion*  I  do  not  clearly  underfland  this  note»  on  re- 
vifion,  but  as  veal  at  Milan  is  about  die  fame  price  as  in  England,  I  fliall  call  the  calf 
10s.  To  fifty-five  cows,  feven  fows  and  a  boar  are  kept,  which  breed  forty  hogs  that 
are  reared ;  tjiventy  fold  in  fpring,  and  twenty  in  autumn,  average  x  \  louis  each  \  in  all 
for  hogs,  60I.  Englifli, 

^.     /.       d. 

Recapituljuion,  per  cow,~Cheefe,  -  -'  -  7     10      o 

Butter,  '         -  -  •  "300 

Calf,  -  -  -  •  o     10       o 

Hogs,  •  -  -  -       I       a      o 

»    ■  ■     i» 

12       %      o 


•  It  18  rcmaTkcd  by  an  Italian  wntcr,  that  in  chufing  cattle,  the  horns  muft  not  be  overlookedi  the  larger 
thefe  are,  the  worfe.  The  Swifs  cowa  that  are  reputed  the  beft,  have  fmall  horns  ;  and  on  the  pontrarjr^ 
thofe  of  Sardinia,  that  are  poor  milkers,  hare  very  long  ones.  Eimenii  D^JgrkoUura  £  Muferfaciir,  to^fto  li. 
p.  2SJf  notes. 
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The  account  of  a  dairy  taken  next  door  to  me,  in  Suffolk,  is  complex,  anci  fuch  a^ 
not  one  man  in  twenty  keeps  accounts  particular  enough  to  afcertain ;  it  may  therefore 
be  eafily  fuppofed,  that  greater  difficulties  occur  in  a  foreign  country,  through  the  me- 
dium, not  only  of  a  different  language,  but  of  different  manners,  and  cultoms.  This, 
account  was  given  partly  as  an  aftual  one  of  fifty-five  cows,  and  partly  by  calculation ; 
but  in  fuch  a  number  of  cows,  there  will  be  fome  dry ;  there  will  not  be  fitty-tive  calves- 
fold  from  fifty-five  cows  ;  hogs  muft,  for  fuch  a  produce,  have  fome  corn  given  them, 
though  not  much  ;  and  I  fliould  confider  this  eftimate  rather  as  what  a  good  cow  ought 
to  do,  barring  accidents  and  exceptions,  than  as  a  fair  average  of  a  large  number. 

The  expences,  however,  are  high,  as  well  as  the  produce  ;  among  others,  there  are 
the  following  to  this  dairy  of  fifty-five : 

Chief  dairy-man,  the  c^azar^.—* Wages,            *                •                -  •130 

Five  moggii  of  maize,  at  20  livres,  •             loa 

One  ditto  wheat,  at  34  livres,              -  -       34. 

Halfditto  rye,  at  18  livres,              -  -             -     9 

One  ditto  of  white  rice,             -              -  •      44 

One  hog,  of  1 2olb.  at  ik/.             •  -          90 
^  Lodging,  fuel,  fait,  and  butter. 

The  under  dairy-man,yJ//^r^%^r^.— Wages,              -r                .  •        127 

Board  in  the  farmer's  houfe. 

Three  men,  at  70  livres  each,  •            210 

3 1  moggii  maiz,  at  io|  livres,  -             310 

^                                                       I  ditto  rye,  at  3!  livres,                 -  -         65 

I  ditto  rice,  at  2|  livres,         -  -           99* 

f  ditto  mullet,  1 1  livres  at  1 8  livres,  -         a/' 

Towards  board,  20  livres,         -  •            60* 
Land  enough  for  their  flax. 

Two  children,  for  the  hogs,  at  30  Kvres,  60 

Five  faggots  per  diem„  at  5  livres  the  100, 

4  livres  if  large,..                •  -            60 

1323: 

Here  are  above  44I.  Engfifh,  without  knowing  at  what  to  calculate  the  three  other  arti- 
cles ;  probably  they  would  raife  it  to  above  2os.  a  cow.  There  is  likewife  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  dsury  implements,  fait,  oil,  and  many  fmall  articles  ;  befides  hazard,  and  the 
lofs  by  difference  between  the  fale  of  old  cowaand  the  purchafe  of  young.  In  regard  ta 
the  management  of  the  cows,  they  eat  in  winter,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  December 
to  the  end  of  March,  nothing  but  hay,  and  the  allowance  is  twenty  one  "pounds  of 
twenty-eight  ounces,  each  cow  per  diem ;  this  is  2 184  pounds  of  Milan,  or  3559  pounds^ 
Englifh,  or  about  i|  ton.  This  fingle  article  of  expence,  without  any  other  confider« 
ation,  would  make  a  very  great  produce  neceflary,  or  the  farmer  could  not  live.  They 
tnilk  at  break  of  day,  and  fometimes  before  it ;  in  the  evening,  two  hours  before  fun- 
fet :  the  quantity  moft  in  the  morning.  The  be(t  cheefe  is  made  when  the  cows  feed 
on  white  clover,  which  comes  of  itfelf  the  fecond  year,  where  red  clover  was  fown^ 
which  occafions  a  vulgar  notion  here,  that  red  clover  changes  into  white.  This  fecond 
year's  white  clover  is  better  than  perennial  meadows  for  cheefe.  For  one  fortnight  ia 
a  year>  they  foil  their  covs^^-the  laft  half  of  March^-— and  the  graft  goes  dirice  as  far 
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*  This  18  the  general  opinion,  but  a  late  wnter  has  fhewn  that  it  is  an  trror,  and  that  Parma  aocT  Pla- 
ceoza  were  unc€  the  country  in  which  the  bed  was  made.' 
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«  when  eaten  in  the  field ;  yet  they  never  do  it  at  any  other  feafon.  Themoft  fmgular  cir- 
cumftance  is  that  of  their  ftalHng  their  cows  to  empty  racks  moft  of  the  day,  and  all  the 
night;  they  are  turned  out  at  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  all 
the  reft  of  the  twenty- four  they  have  nothing.  I  inquired  particularly  into  the  motives 
for  this  very  extraordinary  praftice,  and  was  affured  it  was  neceflary  to  make  good  cheefe, 
as  without  it  the^milk  would  not  have  the  requifite  richnefs.  During  fome  feafons  of  the 
year,  and  in  very  wet  or  bad  times,  they  give  them  during  this  feft,  a  fmall  quantity  of 
hay,  but  the  praSice  is  confined  to  fuch  times,  and  is  an  exception  from  the  general 
rule,  which  is  decidedly  that  the  cows  muft  not  eat  grafs  at  pleafure.  It  is  fo  very  An- 
gular a  praftice,  as  certainly  to  deferve  experiment  in  Englandt  The  French  pra£lice 
of  milking  thrice  a  day,  is  quite  unknown. 

The  method  of  making  the  cheefe  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Parmefan,  be* 
caufe  the  city  of  Parma  was  once  the  entrepot  *  for  it,  was  an  objeft  I  wiflied  to  under* 
Hand  as  well  as  pofiible.  The  idea  is,  that  all  depends  on  foil,  climate,  and  irrigation  \ 
and  the  boafled  account  that  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Naples,  in  order  to  make  fimilar 
cheefe  in  their  territories,  at  leaft  for  their  own  tables,  had  procured  men  of  flcill  from 
the  Milanefe  for  this  purpofe,— contribute  to  give  a  readinefs  every  where  in  anfwering 
queftions,  as  they  are  all  very  well  perfuaded,  that  fuch  cheefe  can  be  made  no  where 
elfe. 

In  order  that  I  might  view  the  procefs  to  the  beft  advantage,  the  Abbat(S  Amoretti 
conduced  me  to  the  dairy  in  queftionj^  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Leti.  It  is,  in  the  firft 
place,  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  cheefes  are  made  entirely  of  ikimmed  milk ;  that  of 
the  preceding  evening  mixed  with  the  morning's  milk ;  the  former  had  flood  fixteen  or 
feventeen  hours,  the  latter  about  fix  hours.  The  rennet  is  formed  into  balls,  and  dif- 
folved  in  the  hand  in  the  milk ;  the  preparation  is  made  a  fecret  of,  but  it  "is  generally 
known  that  the  (lomach  of  the  calf  is  dreffed  with  fpices  and  fait.  The  rennet  was  put 
to  the  milk  at  twelve  o'clock,  not  in  a  tub,  but  in  the  cauldron  or  boiler,  turned  from 
off  the  fire*place  at  ten  o'clock;  the  heat  22  degrees  of  Reaumur's  thermometer,  and 
common  to  24  degrees  (8i|  Fahrenheit's),  the  atmofphere  being  at  the  fame  time  16^ 
(jQ  Fahrenheit's).  In  fummer,  the  whole  operation  is  finifted  by  eight  in  the  mom* 
ing,  as  the  heat  fours  the  milk  if  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  At  one  o'clock  the  cazara 
examined  the  coagulation,  and  finding  it  complete,  he  ordered  his  fotto  cazaro  to  work 
it,  which  he  did,  with  a  flick  armed  with  crofs  wh-es,  as  defcribed  in  Annals  ofAgricul^ 
iure  ;  this  operation  is,  inftead  of  cutting  and  breaking  the  curd,  in  the  manner  it  is 
done  in  England,  free  from  the  whey.  When  he  has  reduced  it  to  fuch  a  firmnefs  of 
^rain  as  fatisfies  the  cazaro,  it  is  left  to  fubfide,  till  the  curd  being  quite  funk,  the  whey 
is  nearly  clear  on  the  furface  ;  then  the  cauldron  which  contains  it,  is  turned  back  again 
over  the  fire-hearth,  and  a  quick  fire  made,  to  give  it  the  fcald  rapidly ;  a  fmall  quantity 
of  finely  powdered  faffron  added,  the  fotto  cazaro  ftirring  it  all  the  time  with  a  wired 
machine,  to  keep  it  from  burning ;  the  cazaro  examined  it  from  time  to  time,  between  '! 

his  fingers  and  thumb,  to  mark  the  moment  when  the  right  degree  of  folidity  and  firm-  ; 

nefs  of  grain  is  attained.     The  heat  was  41  degrees  (124T  Fahrenheit),  but  it  is  often  ,) 

44  (13 1 1  Fahrenheit),     When  the  cazaro  finds  it  well  granulated  by  the  fcalding,  he  \ 

orders  his  deputy  to  turn  it  off  the  fire,  and  as  foon  as  a  certain  degree  of  fubfidence  l| 

has  taken  place,  empties  about  three-fourths  of  the  whey,  in  order  the  better  to  com-  '      j( 

mand  the  curd.     He  then  pours  three  or  four  gallons  of  cold  water  around  the  bottom  \ 
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of  the  cauldron,  to  cool  it  enough  for  handling  the  curd  ;  then  he  bends  hirofelf  mta 
the  veffel  in  a  formidable  manner  to  view  it,  refting  his  feet  againft  the  tub  of  whey^ 
and  with  his  hands  loofens  the  curd  at  bottom,  and  works  it  into  one  mafs,  Ihould  it 
Hot  be  fo  already,  that  it  may  lie  conveniently  for  him  to  Aide  the  cloth  under  it^  which 
he  does  with  miich  apparent  dexterity,  fo  as  to  inclofe  the  whole  in  one  mafs;  to  enable 
himfelf  to  hoift  it  out  the  eafier,  he  returns  in  the  whey,  and  taking  out  the  curd,  reds 
it  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  tub  tp  drain.  The  vat,  in  the  mean 
time,  is  prepared  in  a  broad  hoop  of  willow,  with  a  cord  round  to  tighten  it,  and  widens 
or  contrafts  at  pleafure,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  cheefe.  Into  this  vat  the  curd  19 
fixed,  and  the  cloth  folded  over  it  at  top,  and  tucked  in  around.  This  is  placed  on  a 
table,  (lightly  inclining,  to  carry  off  the  whey  that  drains  from  the  cheefe ;  a  round 
plank,  three  inches  thick,  (hod  with  iron  like  the  block-wheel  of  a  barrow,  is  laid  on  the 
cheefe,  and  a  ftone  about  thrice  the  fize  of  a  man's  head  on  that,  which  is  all  the  prefs- 
ufed,  and  there  ends  the  operation.  The  cheefe  of  the  preceding  day  was  in  a  hoop 
without  any  cloth,  and  many  others  faking  in  different  hoops,  for  thirty  or  forty  days, 
according  to  the  feafon,— thirty  in  fummer,  and  forty  in  winter.  When  done,  they  are 
fcraped  clean,  and  after  that  rubbed  and  turned  in  the  magazine  every  day,  and  rubbed 
with  a  little  lintfeed  oil  on  the  coats,  to  be  preferved  from  infefts  of  all  forts.  They  are 
never  fold  till  fix  months  old,  and  the  price  90  livres  the  one  hundred  pounds  of  twenty- 
eight  ounces. 

The  morning's  butter- milk  is  then  added  to  the  whey,  and  heated,  and  a  flronger  acid 
ufed,  for  a  frelh  coagulation  to  make  whey-cheefe,^  called  here  mafco-pino^  Little  ones. 
are  kept  in  wooden  cafes,  in  the  fmoke  of  the  chimney. 

Upon  this  detail,  I  am  to  remark,  that  the  rules  that  govern  the  operation  of  making: 
cheefe  in  the  Milanefe  feem  to  be  very  different  from  ttiofe  which  are  attended  to  in. 
England.     Thefe  are  marked  diftindions. 

I.  Starving  the  cows  during  fo  large  a  portion  of  the  day. 
II.  Breaking  and  fcalding  the  curd. 
IlL  Light  prefling. 
l^e  mode  of  feeding  which  thefe  farmers  purfue,  they  think  eflential  to  good  cheefe ;. 
and  that  if  the  cows  were  allowed  to  pafture  all  day  long,  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps 
impoffible,  to  make  cheefe  of  equal  goodnefs.     It  would  be  idle  to  reafon  upon  a  pro* 
pofition,  which  demands  in  other  countries  experiment  alone. 

The  breaking  of  the  curd  and  fcalding  is  abfolutely  different  from  ours,,  and  appa* 
rently  a  method  infinitely  fuperior ;  our  breaking  by  the  hand,  and  cutting  into  cubes 
and  other  ways,  are  grofs,  and  render  it  difficult  for  the  fcalding  whey  to  operate  equally  ;. 
but  in  the  Italian  method  it  is  broken  minutely,  and  by  keeping  the  heating  whey  con- 
ftantly  ftirring,  the  fcald  is  equal  throughout,  and  operating  on  the  minutely  divided 
curd,  muft  take  a  more  regular  and  a  greater  effedt.  ^  I  defcribed  to  the  cazaro  the 
method  ufed  in  England,  and  alked  his  opinion,  on  which  he  replied — II  vojiro  formag-' 
gio  in  quel  modo  non  poul^ejfere  troppo  buoria :  come  e  la  grana  ?  By  referring  to  the 
grain  of  the  cheefe,  it  is  plain  he  thought  that  the  texture  of  it  demanded  this  way  of 
operating. 

In  regard  to  preffmg,  all  with  whom  I  converfed  were  much  againft  any  very  heavy 
weights,  ^id  feemed  of  opinion,  that  a  good  cheefe  might  be  preffed  into  a  bad  one. 
Firmnefs,  weight,  and  folidity,  they  contended,  fliould  arife  from  the  right  fabric  of  the 
cheefe,  and  from  adapting  the  fabric  to  the  land  and  to  the  feafon,  but  never  from  much 
preffing,  which  would  be  a  bad  way  of  remedying  either  evils  or  miftakes.  Hoved 
cheefes  are  very  rare  with  them,  which  may  poffibly  proceed  not  only  from  the  granu- 
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lation  given  by  their  method  of  fcalding,  but  alfo  from  their  moderate  preffing.  How- 
ever it  muft  iK)t  be  imagined  that  the  excellency  and  peculiarity  of  Parmcfan  cheefe  de- 
pend altogether  upon  the  fabrication ;  their  own  ideais  probably  veryjuft,  that  foily  cli- 
mate, and  irrigation  come  in  for  their  ihare ;  and  that  the  abundance  of  certain  plants 
has  an  influence ;  but  this  laft  caufe  will  not  have  n^uch  ftrefs  laid  on  it,  fince  clovers 
are  found  to  be  .the  chief  plants, 

I  ihall  not  quit  this  mofl  interefling  diftri£l,  without  redommending  it  ftrenuoufly  to 
thofe  who  would  wifli  to  give  themfelves  a  completely  good  farming  education.  For 
fuch  a  purpofe  Codogno  would  be  a  proper  ftation  ;  for  it  is  furrounded  by  great  dai- 
ries, and  contains  the  largell  magazines  of  cheefe  of  any  town  in  Lombardy  ;  the  conw 
fequence  of  which  is  a  regular  intercourfe  with  all  the  dairy  mafters  of  the  Lodfzanr 
Much  ufeful  knowledge  might  here  be  gained  in  irrigation,  and  in  making  cheefe. 

The  oxen  of  this  dairy  farm  begin  to  work  at  four  years  old  ;  and  are  fold  at  eleven 
or  twelve  years  old,  from  9  to  1 2  louis  each.  A  pair  will  plow  eight  pertiche  a 
day ;  and  draw,  waggon  included,  three  thoufand  pounds,  of  twenty-eight  ounces, 
twenty  nriks. 

Mozzata. — They  praftife  a  Angular  method  of  fattening  oxen  here.  They  put  chop- 
ped draw,  a  little  hay,  the  leaves  of  maiz,  and  alfo  fome  flour  of  it,  into  a  tub,  and 
pour  i4)  hot  (not  boiling)  water ;  and  as  they  give  this  foup  to  the  beafl:,  they  add  for 
each  a  handful  of  oil-cake  in  powder,  or  for  want  of  that,  of  elm  leaves  in  powder;  oak 
leaves  they  give  green.  Another  food,  in  ufe  is  powdered  acorns,  which  is  given  inftead 
of  oil-cake,  and  with  good  fuccefs. 

LodL — The  cows  here  are  generally  of  a  blood  red  colour,  long,  lank,  and-ill  made. 
In  a  dairy  of  ninety,  they  make  for  one  hundred  and  fixtv  days,  one  cheefe  a  day,  of 
fixty  pounds  ;  but  in  April  and  May  it  is  of  ferenty  pounds.     After  St.  Martin,  the  be- 
'  ginning  of  November,  greater,  but  not  every  day  \  in  feven  months,  one  hundred  and 
ninety  cheefes  ;  and  in  the  reft  of  the  year  one  hundred  and  feventy  ;  in  all,  three  hun- 
dred and  fixty  ;  this  is  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  per  cow.     In  feeding,  they  give 
the  cows  nothing  from* four  in  the  afternoon  till  nine  the  next  morning,  unlefs  the  wea- 
ther be  very  bad,  and  then  a  little  hay.     In  making  the  cheefe  I  found  very  little  varia- 
tion in  the  praftice  from  that  already  defcribed.     For  the  coagulation,  or  what  our  dairy 
wives  call  fettin*:,  they  heat  the  milk  gradually,  and  take  care  not  to  do  it  too  much  at 
once.     In  the  great  heats  of  fummer  they fet  it  without  heating  and  even  put  ice  or  fnow 
(with  which  every  dairy  is  provided)  to  cool  it ;  but  they  do  not  confider  the  heat  at  liet- 
ting  to  be  a  point  of  much  confequence,  as  a  little  more  or  lefs  heat  makes  no 'difference. 
The  curd  is  broken  exadly  as  defcribed  before,  with  two  machines,  one  of  wood  only, 
the  other  armed  with  fine  wires,  and  the  fatfron  added  during  that  operation.     Scald  it 
as  at  Milan,  and,  upon  doing  this  with  flcill,  they  a(rert,  that  much  depends;  as  by  more 
or  lefs  fcalding  they  can  remedy  certain  deficiencies  in  foils  and  plants.     The  reft  of  the 
operation  is  juft  as  already  defcribed,  and  all  the  utenfils  the  fame  ;  the  weight  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  at  Milan  ;  and  here  as  great  enemies  to  much  prefling.      The  cheefe 
made  yefterday  is  all  honey-combed  in  the  coat,  and  as  yellow  as  wax,  a  pale  yellow  : 
whereas  at  Milan  the  new  cheefes  are  quite  white.     Thefe  honey-coyibs  wear  out  by 
fcraping  after  faking,  which  is  for  thirty-fix  or  forty  days ;  they  are  then  coloured,  and 
there  is  given  to  them  an  appearance  of  a  whitifli  cruft,  or  efl^orefcence  artificially. 
They  are  preferved  by.  oiling,  as  at  Milan.     Good  cows  give  about  five  gallons  of 
milk  per  diem;  the  beft  of  all,  fix.     Sixty  cows  require  one  hundred  pertiche  for  fix 
months  in  fummer.. 

Codognoi 
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Codogno.^^The  produce  per  cow  is  here  reckoned  at  one  hundred  pounds  of  cheefe*, 
at  twenty-eight  ounces,  at  2a|/  per  pound,  and  dghty  pounds  of  butter  at  24/.  The 
calf  fells  at  20  livres,  at  fifteen  days  old ;  and  the  produce  of  bogs,  twelve  fows  to  one 
hundred  cows,  which  pay  about  10  livres  per  cow. 


Milanefe. 


1.?. 

/ 

100  lb.  cheefe,  at  22|yi    - 

112 

10 

80  lb.  butter,  at  44/ 

96 

0 

Calf, 

20 

0 

Hogs,        .        -        - 

10 

0 

^38     10 
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Thirteen  pertiche  of  land  are  neceffary  to  carry  a  cow  through  the  year,  which  they 
xut  for  bay  thrice,  and  feed  once.  Such  land  bought,  fells  at  300  livres,  and  lets  at 
10  livres.  The  greatefl  dairy  in  the  country,  one  hundred  and  ten  cows,  and  the  price 
10  louis  «K:h.  In  furamer  they  milk  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  fun-fet* 
Make  the  cheefe  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon;  in  winter  at  any  time.  Skim  all  the  milk, 
and  never  fet  it  for  <:oagulation  without  heating  it  by  fire^  In  other  refpeds,  the  nuu- 
nufadure  is  condufted  as  already  defcribed.  They  colour  the  coats  with  earth,  and  the 
whitifli  efflorefcence  is  given  with  rye-meal.  When  the  grafs  is  oldeft,  it  always  gives 
the  beft  cheefe,  but  the  produce,  after  being  down  four  years,  declines  fo  much,  that 
thealmofl  general  praftice  is  to  plough  it. 

View  the  magazine  of  cheefe  at  Codogno,  of  Sig.  Bignami,  and  of  Sig.  Stabilini  ;— 
the  latter  are  immenfe.  Mofl  of  it  is  fold  in  Italy,  much  in  Spain,  and  leafl  of  all  ia 
France ;  there  is  not  a  foHd  cheefe  in  that  kingdom  that  is  eatable,  and  yet  they  confume 
little  Parmefan ! 

Codogno  to  Crema.-^MeSrs.  Bignami  had  the  goodnefs  to  condufl  me  to  a  great  farm, 
two  miles  from  Codogno,  in  the  way  to  Crema ; — here  I  found  that  coagulation  takes, 
according  to  the  feafon,  from  one  to  four  hours ;  in  fome  parts  of  the  Milanefe  the  ca« 
zaro  informed  me  that  they  fet  the  milk  without  warming :  here  never  ;  always  heat  it 
by  fire.  The  caggio  (rennet)  is  in  balls  about  twice  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  put  in 
a  linen  coarfe  cloth,  and  rubbed,  holding  it  in  the  milk,  till  it  is  diflblved.  In  this  dairy 
after  three  hours  coagulation,  the  milk  was  as  hot  as  if  frefh  from  the  cow.  Quantity, 
of  fafFron,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  a  cheefe  of  fixty  pounds — 945  pounds  of  milk,  of 
twenty-eight  ounces,  make  a  cheefe  of  fixty  pounds  weighed  fix  months  after.  The 
fame  quantity  of  milk  in  fpring  and  in  autumn,  makes  more  cheefe  than  in  fummer. 
Befl  and  moll  from  old  grafs,  but  a  cazaro  who  really  underflands  his  bufinefs,  will 
make  all  alike ;  and  the  idea  here  is  that  fabrication  is  all  in  all.  A  cheefe  of  thirty 
pounds  will  be  as  good  as  one  of  a  hundred  pounds.     The  fcalding  in  their  manner  is 

•  This  is  the  general  idea  ;  but  let  it  be  noted,  that  the  particulars  of  two  dairies  I  took,  one  of  which 
was  near  Vlilan,  were  different ;  one  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds  per  cow  ;  the  other  near  Lodi, 
two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  per  cow;  yet  there  is,  near  Milan,  a  notion,  that  the  produce  is  one  hundred 
.  pounds  per  cow^  The  difTtrcncc,  probably^  is  this,  that  upon  a  general  calculation  of  alLthe  cows  of  a  dit» 
ti  i6t,  go  id,  bad,  and  indifferent^  dry,  and  giving  milk,  the  quantity  is  one  hundred  pounds ;  but  in  certain 
capital  dairies,  and  reckoning  only  the  cows  in  milk^  it  is  more  than  double. 
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to  granurate  the  curd,  and,  united  with  fo  fmall  a  preiTure,  leaves  cavities  in  the  texture 
of  the  cheefe,  that  fill  with  an  oleaginous  liquid,  and  form  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
•Parmefan  cheefe.  With  the  methods  ufed  in  England,  fuch  cavities  fpoil  a  cheefe.  I 
muft,  however,  remark  that  fuch  Parmefan  as  was  common  many  years  ago,  in  which 
thefe  cavities,  and  their  contents  were  of  a  texture  that  would  allow  of  drawing  out  like 
a  thread  of  glue,  is  not  fo  common  now.  The  folid  ched^e,  without  cavities,  common 
at  prefent,  is  not  much  better  than  our  North  Wilt  (hire,  and  is  apt  to  dry  much 
fooner,  if  equally  kept,  Quare^  if  this  declenfion  of  quality  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  their 
ploughing  all  the  country  ?  When  their  cheefe  gained  its  great  reputation,  it  was  made 
from  old  meadows ;  now  all  is  from  arable  land.  Here  it  is  kept  five  or  fix  years— 
never  till  ten.  Walking  with  the  farmer,  the  mafter  of  eighty  cows,  into  his  fields 
(1750  pertiche),  I  begged  him  to  pick  the  plants  in  the  order  of  his  eftimation  for 
cheefe,  which  he  did  ; — firft,  trtfolium  repens  ;  fecond,  trifoHum  pratenfe  zx\^  plantago 
hnceolata  equal ;  third,  chicorium  intybus.  1  hefe  he  efteemed  capital.  The  ranunctt* 
lus  repens  bad ;  all  the  graffes,  properly  fo  called,  bad,  on  comparifon  with  thofe  above  ;. 
but  lolium perenne  the  beft,  if  it  come  naturally ;  bad,  if  fown.  Gallega  officinalis  bad. 
They  fometimes  do  not  fow  any  thing  to  make  a  meadow,  leaving  the  wheat-ltubble  to 
cover  itfelf ;.  a  barbarous  praQiice,  fince  they  confefs  that  in  the  firft  year  it  yields  little. 
There  were  dung-hills  in  moft  of  the  fields,  well  mixed  and  rotten,  to  be  fpread  in  win- 
ter.. Feed  the  cows,  in  winter,  only  with  hay,  and  twenty  pounds,  of  twenty-eight 
ounces,  the  daily  allowance ;  the  price  now  j{  livres  per  one  hundred  pounds.  I  forgot 
to  remark,  that  all  the  milk  trays  are  of  copper ;.  and  that  ice  is  in  every  dairy,  to  put 
into  the  churns  with  the  cream.  The  cows  are  here  fed,  as  every  where  elfe  in  the  Mi- 
lanefe^  but  a  few  hours  in  twenty-four  -^  yet  longer  than  in  fome  diftrifts,  for  they  are 
abroad  feven  hours ;  they  eat  nothing  while  tied  up  in  the  Ibeds. 

In  1733,  there  were  in  the  Lodizan  one  hundred  and  ninety-feven  dairies  r  in  1767 
there  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-fix,  each  of  which  had  one  hundred  and  twenty 
cows,  on  an  average,  making  two  hundred  and  ninety  cheefes  each  dairy  per  ann.  j  in 
thirty-four  years  increafe  -  thirty-nine  dairies,  four  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty  cows, 
eleven  thoufand  three  hundred  and  ten  cheefes,  and  value  848,210  livres  *.  This  is 
Count  Carli's  account,  but  I  fufpeft  an  error  t,  as  I  heard  no  hints  of  any  decline;  and 
at  Codogno,  the  dairies  were  calculated,  apparently  with  attention,  at  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  each,  making  three  hundred  and  ten  cheefes  in  a  year,  or  fixty-fix  thoufand 
and  thirty  cheefes,  of  fifty  pounds  each,  or  3,301,500  pounds,  of  twenty-eight  ounces^ 
at  one  livre  a  pound  \  this  makes  1 10,0471.  and  the  account  I  received  was,  that,  of  this 
quantity,  two-thirds  were  exported. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  cheefe,  it  deferves  notice,  that  it  li  not  three  centuries 
fince  this  great  advantage  of  irrigated  meadows  has  been  here  known  ;  and  I  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  Cifterfian  monk  who  has  written  fo  vfell --  SulPIrrigaziorJ  de  Pratij  in  the 
^tti  della  Societa  Pat.  di  Milano^  feems  to  admit,  that  the  original  manufaftures  of  Par- 
mefan cheefe  was  in  the  territory  of  Parma ;  and  refers  to  original  papers  for  fhewing  that 
Milan  was  fuppliedr  three  centuries  ago  with  this  cheefe  from  Parma.  A  clearer  proof 
of  this  cannot  be  produced,  than  that  in  the  ledgers  of  the  monaftery  of  Chiaravalle, 
there  are  entries  of  the  purchafe  of  cheefe  from  Parma,  which,  moft  affuredly,  could  not 
have  taken  place,  if  fuch  cheefes  had  been  made  at  home»    And  this  feems  to  be  con- 

•  Carli,  torn.  i.  p.  %j 7. 

f  It  muft  be  a  grofs  error  to  calculate  the  dairies  at  one  hundrcdrand  twenty  cows,  on  an  average  y  for 
in  ai}  017  inquiriea  I  heard  but  of  one  that  reached  one  hundred  and  ten. 
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firmed  by  the  account  of  the  entry  of  Louis  XII.  into  Pavia,  in  1499,  given  by  Fran- 
cefco  Muralto,  juris  confulto  of  Como,  who  fays, — "  Multafuereper  Papienfes  donorcgi 

*  iradita  et  inter  catera forma  centum  cafei  Placentina  civitatis.**  It  is  alfo  worth  obferving^ 
that  though  they  did  not  make  good  cheefe  at  this  period,  (as  we  may  judge,  from  their 
buying  it  elfewhere,)  yet  fome  cheefe  was  made  at  Tecchione,  a  farm  belonging  to 
them,  of  the  weight  of  fourteen  pounds  per  cheefe,  as  it  appears  by  their  ledgers  for  the 
year  1494.  * 

Venice. — ^This  city  Is  fupplied  with  beef  from  Bofnia,  Carinthia,  Styria,  and  Hungary : 
at  prefent  the  export  from  thofe  countries  is  prohibited,  on  account  of  fupplying  tlie 
Emperor's  armies  in  Hungary.     Mutton  from  Dalmatia,  and  Bofnia. 

Ecclesiastical  State.-— ji?t?/^^;2/7.— In  their  cow-houfes  they  have  the  fame  ftep 
at  the  heels  of  the  beafts  as  I  have  in  my  own,  and  which  I  copied  from  Mr*  Bakewell 
many  years  ago  ;  but  they  have  applied  it  to  their  horfe-ftables  alfo,  which  I  never  met 
with  before ;  yet  it  is  an  obvious  improvement,  which  well  deferves  imitation.  The 
floors  of  their  flails  are  level. 

Tusc ANV.  —Though  the  quantity  of  cattle  of  every  kind  in  this  country  is  much  in- 

*  ferior  fo  what  it  ought  to  be,  yet  is  the  art  of  fattening  an  ox  well  underllood.  In  fum* 
iner  they  feed  on  mown  clover  ^nd/aggi/ia  (the  great  millet,  holcus  forgwn) ;  alfo  on 
maiz,  and  a  mixture  of  all  forts  of  com  and  pulfe,  cdXXeA  farrana*  Price  of  an  ox,  45 
fcudi  (at  5s.  8d.)}  a  cow,  30  ;  a  (heep,  i ;  a  borfe,  ao  j  a  hog,  7. 

Recount  of  a  Dairy  of  Eight  Convs^  at  Vilamagna^  in  Tufcany^  belonging  to  Conte  OrIand$ 

del  Benino* 

Eight  cows  cod         -  ,  .  ^ 

Produce,  firft  year,  in  butter  and  milk. 

Second  year,  value  of  the  cows  and  three  calves. 

Produce. — Calves.  -  -  . 

Milk  and  butter, 


Cheefe, 
Value  of  the  cows. 


Expences. 


Value  of  the  cows, 

Dairy  man. 

Bran  and  Bull,  »  - 

Saggina  and  clover  fown  for  them. 

Profit, 


Scud,  liv. 

/: 

85 
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0 

83 

4 

.  2 

92 
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4 

44 
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»5 

73 

6 

9 
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4 

3 
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4 

84 

3 

4 

ai4 

6 

12 

% 

92 

3 

4 

12 

0 

0 

6 

5 

4i 

3 

0 

0 

100 

5 

31 

214 

6 

12 

*  Atti,  vol.  ii.  p.  220,  22  K. 
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S'cud*  liv»  f. 
Which,  on  eight  coi;es,  is  per  cow^  «  •        1 2  i  o    8 


At  5  livres,  15/  the  dollar,  and  47d.  a  dollar  Ilerling  ;C3    3     ^ 

Which  is  per  week,  -  •  •  013 


i 


tf«i 


In  which  experiment  almoft  the  whole  of  this  was  profit,  becaufe  no  fewer  cattle  of  any  ' 
other  fort  were  kept ;  but  it  muft  be  obvious,  that  is.  3d.  a  week  is,  according  to  our 
ideas,  a  very  poor  return  for  keeping  a  cow  ^.  I  copy  this  account  from  Sig.  Paoletti^ 
with  whom  I  had  the  pleafure  of  conferring  perfonally  on  agriculture,  and  who  informed 
me,  that  at  Villamagna  they  begin  to  work  their  oxen  at  two  years  and  a  half  old ;  they 
change  fome  every  year ;  and  gaia  by  their  improvement,  while  worked,  about  6  fcudi 
(of  5s.  8d.)  the  pair,  on  an  average,  per  annum;  buy  at  70  fcudi,  and  fell  at  76.  Cows 
give  two  fiafce  of  milk  per  diem,  during  eight  months ;  price  4/.  each. 

MoDENA. — Regifter  of  all  the  live-ftock  in  the  Dutchy  of  Modena,  taken  in  June 
1 77 1 :— Oxen,  forty- two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifteen  ;  cows  fixty-one  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  forty-five ;  calves  of  one  year,  twenty-four  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
and  feventy-two  ;  calves,  twenty-one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  twenty*fix  ;  horfes, 
eight  thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  mules,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-fix  ;  alTes, 
eleven  thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty-three;  hogs,  one  hundred  and  thirty •feveix 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  twenty-fix ;  fheep,  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thoui 
fand  and  fifteen ;  goats,  thirty*five  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighteen.  Augmentatioa 
in  the  refi:  of  the  year ;  great  cattle,  twelve  thoufand ;  fmall,  thirty-eight  thoufand. 

Parma. — Many  and  great  dairies  in  the  Parmefa ;  fome  to  fixty  cows,  and  num- 
bers from  twenty  to  thirty ;  and  thofe  who  have  a  few  cows,  carry  their  milk  to  fome 
neighbouring  dairy,  and  receive  cheefes  in  proportion  to  the  quantity ;  but  this  cheefe 
has  not  the  reputation  at  prefent  of  being  fo  good  as  that  of  the  Lodizan.  As  this  coun- 
try gave  its  name  to  the  bed  cheefe  in  Europe,  and  once  certainly  made  the  beft,  I  was 
defirous  of  knowing  how  far  the  mode  purfueid  in  the  manufadiure  differed  here  from 
that  of  the  Lodizan :  in  the  dairy  of  a  farmer  of  the  Count  de  Schaffianatti,  I  had  this 
opportunity.  The  apparatus  is  nearly  the  fame,  except  that  the  (tick  with  which  the 
curd  is  broken,  and  which  in  the  Lodizan  is  armed  with  crofs  wires,  is  here  only  a  bufli, 
the  branches  of  which  are  draix^  a  little  together  by  a  ftring  ;  this  is  not  fo  eifedive  as 
fine  wire,  and  is  a  variation  in  a  point  of  importance  in  givmg  a  fine  grain.  I  have  re* 
marked  already,  that  the  board  which  in  prefling  is  laid  on  the  vat,  is  in  the  Lodizan 
one  an^  a  half  or  two  inches  thick ;  ha;^  it  is  fi%*e  or  fix  inches,  and  heavy  ;  and  the 
ftone  ufed  to  prefe  it  four  or  five  times  larger,  yet  the  cheefes  here  are  not  often  more 
than  half  the  fize  of  the  othets ;  this  variation  in  a  circumftance  that  cannot  be  uneifential 
certainly  deferves  notice ;  if  fo  very  light  a  preiTure  in  the  Lodizan  is  given,  the  cheefe  of 
which  is  fuperior  to  all  others,  it'undoubtedly  fliould  lead  the  farmers  of  Parma  to  exa* 
mine  whether  the  inferiority  of  their  cheefe  does  not  arife  wholly  or  in  part  from  thefe 
variations  ;  the  country,  it  is  true,  is  not  watered  to  one-tenth  of  what  the  Lodizan  is, 
and  the  cows  feed  in  p^'ennial  meadows,  inftead  of  the  pafturage  of  arable  land.  The 
trays  here  are  of  wood,  inftead  of  copper  for  ♦be  milk ;  and  it  is  Ikimmed,  as  at  Lodi, 
before  making  the  cheefe.     The  coagulation  ii  made  ufually  in  three  quarters  of  an 

•  Penficriy  p.  %^i^  236. 
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hour,  if  the  milk  be  what  they  call  wholefome,  that  is,  if  it  have  no  particular  quality 
that  demands  a  variation,  in  which  cafe  it  is  coagulated  in  half  an  hour  :  they  vary  the- 
fcalding  alfo  ;  for  bad  milk  they  fcald  with  a  fierce  quick  fire,  but  good  is  done  more 
gently.  In  managing  the  lump  of  curd,  when  fettled  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  they 
vary  alfo  {  th^y  prefs  it  with  a  circular  board,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  (lick  or  handle,  and 
then  get  a  milk  tray  under  it,  and  when  they  have  hoifted  it  out,  they  leave  it  to  drain 
in  that  tray  about  half  an  hour ;  at  Lodi,  ten  minutes,  or  at  moft  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  common  price  of  the  cheefe  30  livres,  (a|d.)  the  pefo  (twenty-two  pounds  Englifli). 
I  tailed  it  at  the  table  of  the  Count  de  Schamanatti,  and  alfo  at  Parma,  and  the  inferiority, 
to  the  Lodizan  is  great. 

The  attention  of  giving  fait  to  cattle  and  fheep  here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  Italy, 
18  regular;  they  even  confider  a  plenty  of  fa't  as  fomewhat  eiTential  to  having  propeb 
flocks  of  thofe  animals,  and  gave  me  an  inftance  whith  is  remarkable.  In  the  Courfi 
di  Monchio,  a  valley  in  which  the  bifbop  is  the  fovereign,  there  is  no  gabelle  on  fait,, 
and  therefore  given  much  more  plentifully  to  cattle  and  Oieep,  the  confequence  is,. that 
the  numbers  of  both  are  much  greater,  proportionably  to  all  other  circumftances  than 
in  any  other  diftrid. 

Savoy.— They  reckon  at  Lanefburgb,  that  three  goats  are  equal  to  one  cow; 
the  price  here  is  11  livres  to  12  livres.  At  Ifle,  in  Alface^  a  good  goat  fells  fron^ 
12  livres  to  30  livres  French,  in  common  20  livres.  Some  there  are  fo  good  that  two: 
equal  a  cow,  ^ut  at  Tour  d'Ajgues,  in  Provence,  it  takes  four  to  equal  a  cow,, the  priq^ 
10  livres  or  1 2  livres  French. 

Sect.  IIL— Cy  Sbeep. 

Nice. — I  here  obferved  what  appeared  very  (ingular,  a  flock  of  flieep  brought  downs 
from  the  mountains  to  drink  the  fea-water,  which  is  I  fuppofe  to  fave  fait..  The  gar- 
deners near  the  town  generally  keep  a  few  Iheep,  confined  in  (lies^  jufl:  as  hogs  in  £ng-^ 
land,  and  £ed  with  the  offal  of  the  garden.  I  took  a  fpecimen  of  the  wool  of  one  o£ 
thefe  (lie-fed  iheep,  more  like  goat's  hair  than  wool,  it  fells  at  6/»  the  pound. 

Tm/i.— The  price  of  Iheep  from  10  livres  to  15  livres.  The  fleece  is  eight  pounds^ 
at  5/I  unwaflied.  ^ 

MiLi^KESfi. — ^Throughout  this  country  I  fcarcely  faw  any  (heep,  and  thofe  few- bad. 

Venetian  STArji.^^Bergamo.^^Here  I  met  a  flock,  aa  ugly  breed,  large,  lon^^ 
and  ill  made,  without  horns,  the  wool  coarfe  and  hairy,  large  hanging  ears,  and  them 
throats  fwollen  aknoft  Kke  wens»  They  have  a  £3d)ric  of  woollen  cloth  here,,  but  the 
wool  comes  from  Apulia. 

Brefcia.'^The  fleeces  here  are  four  and  a  half  pounds^  (about  twoand  three  quarters 
pounds  £nglifli)„  and  fell  at  25  livres  to  30  livres  per  peze,  not  waflied,  which  is  about 
IS*  Englifli  the  pounds 

Verona.-^Vnce  30/".  the  pound  of  twelve  ounces-  ( 1  &  the  pound  Ex^Iifli)* 

To  Viifcnza.^-'Meet  feveral  flocks ;  all  are  clipped  twice  a  year,  the  breed  polled,  andl 
much  like  thofe,  but  not  fo  large,  as  oa  the  other  fide  of  Verona^ 

IHcenza.^^The  forts  of  flieep  known  here,  are  GentUh  which  live  only  in  th^  plain,^ 
not  being  hardy  enoueh  to  refifb  the  mountain  cold ;  their/wopl  is  longer  than  of  the. 
other  forts.  Tofettif  thefe  refill  the  cold  well  $  have  fliort  wool,  clipped  tfdce.  Monte. 
Padouana^  are  of  a  much  greater  fize;  the  flefli  excellent  y  are  clipped  twice.  Price  o£ 
wool,  2|  livres  per  pound  unwaflied  (the  ounce  of  'NQcenza,  twelve  to  the  pound  is  to  the 
Englifli  ounce  as  690  is  to  480,  as  I  found,  by  buying  an  ounce  weight  tfiere);.  this^ 
price  is  equal  to  about  1  id.  the  Englifli  pound.    It  is  remarkable^  that  they  here  feed: 
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tfaar  (heep  m  winter,  tirith  a  mixture,  made  in  a  hole  in  the  groim^  trodden  well  in^  of 
voicca  (gourds)  cut  in  ilices ;  the  mark  of  grapes,  vine-leaves,  and  green  grzfs.  Price  of 
vro^l  here  :^Gentili  preparata,  6  livres  i  Gentiii  non  preparata,  5  livres  f^ ;  Tofetta, 
5  livres  to  6  livres ;  Tefino,  2  livres  ic/I ;»  Padouana,  4  livres;  all  by  the  pound  of 
twelve  ounces.  The  ounce  is  to  tha|  ofEn^land,  as  690  to  480 ;  the  p(Mmd  therefore 
equals  feventeen  ounces  EngUih  j  5^  livres  is  above  2s.  6d.  EngUfh. 

Padua.'^FxiQe  of  iheep  8S>out  2  ducats.  In  common  they  clip  but  once  a  year;  fleece 
three  pounds. 

EccLBsiASTicAL  State.— JSciijgw,— Prfce  of  a  good  (heep,  14  pauls  (7s.)  Pro- 
duce, per  iheep,  of  a  flock ;— Iamb,  4  pauls ;  wool,  3I ;  cheefe,  4;  in  all  1 1 1  (5s.  pd.) 
per  annum ;  half  to  the  proprietor,  half  to  the  pes^ant.  The  wool  three  pounds  at 
twice  (hearing,  and  at  13  baiocchi  the  pound  (10  baiocchi  to  the  paul,  of  6d.  lefs  a 
fra£Uon).  It  is  waflied  on  the  back  before  fliearing»  There  are  25,000  to  30,000 
iheep  in  the  Ferrarefe. 

Tuscany.— 5^/555;?^  to  Florence. — Some  flocks  of  (heep  are  fcattered  on  the  Appe* 
nines,  of  a  fmall  and  rather  pretty  homlefs  breed.  Near  Florence,  they  cut  the  lambs 
in  June,  and  fell  them  in  September,  to  thofe  who  keep  them  till  March.  Price,  in 
September,  10  livres,  (7s.  id.)  and  in  March,  for  18  livres  (i2s.  pd.) ;  there  are  few^ 
or  none^  of  two  or  three  years  old.  They  clip  but  once ;  weight  of  the^eece  four 
pounds,  at  1 1  paul  per  pound;  wafiied  before  clipping  (Englifh  weight  and  money,  the 
fleece  is  three  pounds,  at  is.  id.  per  pound).  Wethers  are  in  Ibme  places  fattened  on 
oats,  barley,  and  hay,  and  fometimes  with  a  few  raves. 

Villamogna. — ^Thiity-fix  flieep  kept  on  four  hundred  and  ei^hty-three  (Hori  of  land, 
each  giving  three  pounds  of  wool  (equal  to  two  and  a  quarter  pounds  Englifli),  at  this 
year,  i  {  paul,  and  laft,  i\  (the  paul  5|d.)  j  clipped  but  once  a  year,  in  May,  and  wafhed 
before.  Each  flieep  $  of  a  paul  in  cheefe.  Thirty-fix  bring,  ion  an  average,  twenty 
lambs,  which  fell,  at  five  or  fix  weeks,  at  4i  pauls ;  at  fix  months,  7  or  8  pauls. 

Two  hundred  flieep  from  the  mountains,  that  pafs  the  winter  in  the  Maremma,  the 
expence  157  fcudi,  compofed  of  twenty  rams,  fifty  ewe  hog^ts,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
breeding  ewes ;  fifty  lamba  kept  for  fl^ock.  Scud.   Lh. 

Fiftylambs  for  flock,  —  —  —  •»•        ^^        2 

Eighty  lambs  fold,         •"."**  •^  "^  12        o 

Wool,  7  lb.  the  pair,  at  10  fcudi  the  100  lb«  -«-  »—  »-«      70   '     3 

Cheefe,  2|  lb.  to  each  flieep,  at  6^  per  lb.  —  •—  1 1        q 

• 

Half  to  the  proprietor,  •—  —  *^  « 

Expence. 
Winter  food  in  the  Maremma,  —  -.-  — 

Two  hundred  flieep  to  a  fliepherd ;  24  ftari  of  com  for  the  winter, 
Pafles,  charges,  duties  regulated  at  6  fcudi  the  100  flieep,  -— 

Expences  ot  travelling,  utenfils,  fees,  &c  -«  »— 

Pafluring  in  fummer  m  the  mountains,        «»  —  . 

Half  to  the  proprietor,  —  —  — 

Nett  profit  to  proprietor,  —  —  — 

Which  profit,  bdng  on  a  capita!  of  157  fcudi,  is  18  per  c«it. 
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f  It  IS  an  dbfervatioft  ofS%.  'Paoletti  •,  that  draJnitig  theMaremma,  and  cultivating  ir^ 
fiave  leffened  the  number  of  fheep  -in  Tufcany  confiderably :  great  flocks,  before  that 
period,  were  kept 'in  fortie  mountainous  diftrifts  m  fummer,  and  paftured-in  the  Wa- 
rcmma  In  winter;  but  cultivation  has  changed  this.  He  does  not -fay  that  the  people 
of  the  irtarenftna  haveiheep  of  their  own,  but  obfervfes,  that  it  is  a  diminution  in  num- 
ber. ,  This  is  fufEcietit  to  proVei  that  the  improvfements  in  the  Maremma  hare  been  dn 
felfe  knd  vicious  princijiles}  for  if  they  had  been  on  juft  ones,  (heep  would  halve  been 
increafed  inftead  of  leflened. 

Sig.  Pabletti  recommiehds  that  all  fiieep  ihould  hilVe  one  pound  of  falt'in  March, -and 
one  in  Oftober,  which  makes  them  healthy,  and  to  yield  more  wbol  f. 

MoDENA.— Woolhere  fells  from  2  livres  to  3  livres  per  pbund,  wafted;  equal  to 
i2|d.  p6r  pound  Englifli.  There  ^are  many  Ihcep  in  the  mountains,  but  miferable 
things ;  clipped  twice  a  year. 

Parma. — In  going  to  Firenzuola,  I  examined  the  wool  of  a  flock,  and  fotodit  more 
Eke  the  haif  6f  A  dog  than  wool ;  and  all  I  fee,  which  are  but  few,  are  alike  hairy;  mod 
of  them  polled,  but  fome  with  borns ;  not  badly  made,  btit  feel  worfe.  Thefe  are  the 
iflocks  whofe  wool,  Monf.  de  la  Lande  fays,  is  ineflimable ! 

Piedmont. — Pave/e.^^On  entering  the  King  of  Sardinia's  country,  and  for  many 
miles,  fee  little  parcels,  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five,  of  poor  dirty  houfed  (heepj,  feeding 
on  the  youtig  wheat.  Afti  was  formerly  famous  for  wool ; — nelli  antkbi  tempi  famofa 
^er  lafua  lane  \;  but  the  country  contains  none  at  prefent  to  fuj^ort  that  chara£ten   ^ 

Savoy. — Unwalhed  wool,  lof.  the  pound  of  twfelve  ounces ;  fleece  three  pounds  to 
fix  pounds;  it  goes  to  France  6r  Piedmont.  Sheep,  gi  livres  to  1 2  livres  each.  Though, 
cattle  and  fheep  are  the  great  riches  of  all  Savoy,  yet  no  care  taken  of  the  breed,  and 
the  wool  all  bad  §. 

The  price  of  wool,  regard  being  had  to  that  only  which  is  long,  coarfe,  and  bad ^  (but 
not  the  worft,)  may  be  dated  in  Lombardy  at  is.  Englifh,  the  Englifh  pound  j  fuch 
would  fell  in  England,  I  calculate,  at  about  7d.  or  8d^  per  pound* 

Chap.  XXXIII. — Of  the  Management. of  Arable  Land. 

THE  minutes  I  took,  concenung  the  condu£t  of  arable  land,  may,  for  the  fake  of 
cleamefs,  be*lllus  dividedT—  i  •  Of  the  courfes  of  trops.  2 .  Of  feed  and  prodiift.  3.  Of 
the  culture  of  certain  plants*.    4.  Of  implements*    5.  Of  manures^ 

Sect.  L^^fthe  Courfes  ofCropu 

Piedmont.— Ci&^«/j/^.— A  year  of  fallow  common  in  five  or  fix  years,  during  which 
year  the  land  is  never  watered,  only  espofed  to  the  fun.  Wheat  is  fown  on  £stllow;  oft 
clover  land ;  always  after  hemp,  becaufe  the  land  is  in  high  order;  the  fame  after  maize^ 
if  well  manured ;  in  which  cafe  alfd  after  millet  Town  in  June»  otherwife  meflin  or  rye. 
The  fiillow  for*  wheat,  commonly  follows  buck-^wheat,  called  here  fromentin^  or  millet. 
Clover  is  fown  among  rye  in  Mlrch,  never  among  wheat.  Millet  de  cottura  is  fown  ia 
June;  millet  de  reftuba'the  end  of  July,  after  wheat;  and  their  dung' well  for  faanp*. 

*  Penfieri^  p.  207.    He  mentions  their  being  proS^iofamenk piu  tutmerofs,  a  century  before,  p.  2a i* 

\'  Penfieriy  p.  2o8. 

X  GluRtiii  torn.  xii.  p.  19. 

§  I  may  bere  add  a  miuute  on  goat^ ;  Marqm's  Ginori  tntroduced  the  Angora  goats  into  Tufeany,  for 
making  camblets»  wbicb  matiufafture  has  fucceeded  fb  wellt  as  to  be  termed  rifpetioKh  nundfaitura  by  Pto» 
letti*  Ptnfieri,  p.  220.  And  it  is  obferved  bv  another  writer,  that  if  they  are  not  fupcrior  to  the  antient 
^^amblett  of  SruiUls,  tbcy  are  at  Icaft  equal  to  them,    R^gimmmu/opra  ^9fcam,  p.  <i<$7» 
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TufJn^i^hi  (bme  arable  laod  I  viewed^  a  few  ipiles  from  thi&scapitaly  the  following 
mod  extraordinary  courfe  was  purfued,  and  was  mentioned  to.  me  as  being  .not  uncom- 
mon ;  I .  .nvatze ;  2;  wheat ;  3«  jwheat ;  .4.  wheat ;  5.  majz  i  6.  wheat }  7,  wheat ; 
8.  wheat. 

The  year  of  maize,  being  confidered  as  fuch  a  preparation,  as  to  allow  of  three  fuc- 
ceflive  crops  of  wheat.  The  pra^ice  however  is  Jbarbarous.  Upon  the  farm  of  Sig. 
'Briolo,  thefoUowing  is  the  courfe ; — i.^maize ;  2.  wheat }  3*xye ,  and  w-hen  the  land 
wants  repofe,  clover  is  fown  upon,  a  fmall  part. 

Vercelii. -^JJpon  good  wheat  land  j— 1.  maize ;  2.  wheat  j  ;^.  wheat ;  4.  rye.  And 
in  the  rice  grounds  ; — t.  fallow  ;  2.  rice  ;  3.  rice  5  4.  rice.  They  have  here  an  excel- 
lent pra£Uce,  and  it  extends,  more  or  lefs,  over  all  Piedmont,  which  is  to  piow  clover 
by  the  10th  of  May,  and  to  plow  the  land  and  plant  maize,  which  fucceeds  greatly  afcer 
.clover. 

Milanese.— M/i^.— The  arable  lands  never  repofe ;  but  a  quick  fuccefTion  is 
-reaped.  Two  crops  of  bread  corn  are  gained  in  one  year,  by  lowing  maize  in  July,  after 
^heat. 

Mi/an  to  Pawa^^^The  courfe  common  in  the  rice  grounds  is,— i.  rice;  2.  rice; 
3.  rice ;  4.  &II0W,  and  dung ;  5.  wheat,  clover  fown,  either  with  it  in  autumn,  or  upon 
it  in  Spring;  the  former  beft ;  6.  clover;  7.  clover^  8.  clover;  9.  flax,  and  then  millet 
the  fame  year :  and  then  rice  again  as.above. 

^  Alfo,— -I.  wheat ;  2.  clover;  3.  clover;  4.  clover;  5.  clover;  6.  flax,  and  then 
•maize ;  7.  wheat ^.  and  clover  again.  Sometimes  after  flax,  colefeed  for  oil.  Another 
courfe,— I,  2,  3.  clover;  4.  maize;  5.  rice;  6,  rice;  7* rice;  8.  fallow. ;  9.  corn  and 
clover. 

In  the  Paveje.'^i^  Rye,  and  then  fallowed  for,  2.  wheat,  fown  with  clover  in  Febni- 
•ary,  mown  with  the  ftubble,  and  then  fed  ;  3.  clover ;  4.^  clover;  5.  clover;  6.  flax> 
tsnd  then  millet;  or  inftead  of  both  maize;  7.  wheat;  8.  wheat,  and  left  then  fome* 
times  to  pafturage  under  clover. 

Mozzata. — A  courfe  common  here,*-- 1.  clover;  2.  winterflax;  3.  lupines;  4.  maize, 
for  forage ;  5.  colefeed ;  6.  cabbages ;  7.  panic ;  8.  hemp ;  9.  beans.  This  courfe  will 
,  be  found  to  occupy  about  twelve  pertiche  in  one  hundred,  and  to  pafs  in  fucceffion  over 
the  whole,  for  the  benefit  of  variation.  Another, — ]'•  wheats  and  millet  after ;  2.  com- 
mon-maize ;  3.  wheat  and  millet ;  4»  common  maize ;  5.  rye  and  quarantino;  6.  com* 
mon  maize;  7.  rye  and  quarantino;  8.  common  maize.  The  aiGduity  with  whicfi 
they  avoid  a  fallow,  deferves  attention,  and  it  is  here  efle^ed,  as  in  the  fouth  of  Fr^ce^ 
by  means,  of  a  plant  that  is  afierted  by  many  to  exhauft* 

Lodizan. — i  Wheat,  fown  in  Oikober  and  reaped  in  June,  and  the  land  ploughed 
thrice  and  manured  for  2.  wheat  again»  and  clover,  called  fpianata  agojiano^  which  is 
fed  till  the  following  fpring,  but  fomedmes  ploughed  the  end  of  autumn  ^  3.  flax  ^ 
4*  mUlet.  Another  courfe^  called  coltura  maggenga^ — i.  break  up  the  layer  for  flax  j 
2.  millet ;  3.  maize ;  4.  wheat,  the  ftubble  of  which  remains  mfpianato  agojiano^ 

Cremone/e.-^x.  Wheat,  fown  in  Oaober,  and  reaped  in  June,  the  ftubble  ploughed 
thrice  for  2.  wheat,  upon  which  fow  clover  the  end  of  February ;  3.  clover,  ploughed 
in  November  for,  4.  flax,  and  then  millet ;  5.  maize ;  6,  wheat. 

Carpianefe^'—i.  Maize;  2.  wheat  fown  in  the  fpring  with  glover,  which  is  mown  with 
the  ftubble,  and  remains  Jpianata  ago/iana;  3.  clover ;  4.  flax,  and  then  millet ;  5.  rice  j, 
6.  rice ;  7.  rice. 

Vbhetian  Statb.— ^rj»mtf.~The  land  here  is  conftantly. cropped, — k  wheat; 
%.  clover,  mown  iftdie  fpring  pnce^ia  time  for^jnaize  j  3%  wheat  ^  4«  ^ver.    Alfo,— 
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^.  cloirer,  or  millet ;  2.  madze ;  3«  wheat.  By  which  coorfes  they  have  half  ar  a  dKirl 
^f  their  land  in  wheat  every  year. 

'  Brefcia.-^i.  Wheat,  and  twenty  pounds  of  dover-feed  in  March,  per  jogeroy— the 
clover  cut  in  Auguft  with  the  wheat-ftubble,  and  then  pailured,  in  winter  dunged  :— 
3.  clover,  called  this  yexc^prato  graffhj  cut  thrice *}  firft  in  May,  tailed  il  maggiatico  ; 
fecond  in  Auguft,  called  foftano;  third  in  September,  il  navarolo :— 3.  ia  March  few 
'flax,  which  is  gathered  injune,  then  plough  and  fow  quarantino,  amongft  which,  at  the 
fecond  hoeing,  fow  lupines  for  manure :— 4.  plough  in  the  lupines,  and  fow  wheat  in 
ITovember,  which  is  reaped  in  June ;  cut  the  ftubble  immediately,  and  fow  lupines  or 
colefeed  for  manure : — 5.  plough  in  October,  and  fow  wheat  mixed  with  rye,  reaped  ia 
June,  and  then  fow  part  with  quarantino  and  part  with  panic  : — €.  if  a  crop  of  colefeed 
is  taken,  it  is  fown  amongft  th^  maize  whilft  growing,  which  cole  h  ripe  in  ipring,  in 
time. to  clear  the  ground  K>r  manuring  and  fowing  the  common  maize;  if  cole  not  fown» 
remains  fallow  in  winter,  and  ibw  vielica  in  fpring, — iJie  great  millet. 

Verona. — ^Here,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Lombardy^  the  land  is  never  fallowed,— 
!•  maize,  called  gram  turco  : — 2.  wheat,  and  when  reaped,  millet  or  dnquaniino  ;  this 
is  the  quarintlno  of  the  Milanefe:— 3.  bariey  or  oats,  and  when  reaped,  fome  other  fe» 
cond  crop.  Wheat  is  always  fown  after  maize,  and  that  after  barley  or  oats.  No  clover 
ufed  here,  «Kcq)t  in  rice-lands.  In  the  rice-grounis,— i.  wheat,  reaped  time  enough 
for  a  crop  of  cinquantino;  2.  maize;  3.  dover;  4«rice,  &c.  &c.  Beans  are  alfo  fown 
inftead  ofmaize,^nd  wheat  after  them,  and  prepare  for  wheat  much  betten  On  the  dry 
Sands,  fuch  as  about  the  Lago  di  Guarda,  &c.  no  clover,  as  the  land  is  aot  good  enough. 
ToVlcenza.'—'iJo  fallow  any  where.  There  is  a  little  clover,  and  very  fine,  but  the  quao- 
itity  is  fmall :  all  wheat  and  maize,  and  fcarcely  any  thing  elfe. 

F/Vt/iz^.'— Wheat  is  always  fown  after  clover,  and  cinquantino  after  wheat;  but 
nothing  prepares  fo  well  for  that  crop  as  beans,  fo  that  they  are  called  the  mother  of 
wheat,  madre  deUaformento.     This  ideas  in  Lombardy,  is  as  old  as  Gallo,  who  remarks, 
that  wheat  fucceeds  after  nothing  better  than  beans,  which  in  grqffano  maggiortnenie  la 
terray  che  nonja  ogni^ltro  legume^;  and  this  he  refers  to  as  a  cuftomof  the  Cremonefe 
and  the  Mantuans,     It  is  equajly  true  in  England  ;  and  fuch  a  combination  of  authority 
t)ught  to  convince  fuch  as  yet  want  convidion,  of  the  utility  of  beans  as  a  preparation  for 
wheat;  more,  perhaps,  to  be  depended  on  than  any  other  preparation  whatever.     A  * 
common  courfe  near  this  city  introduced  as  a  variety  is,— 1.  maize  j  &•  wheat  aqd  cin- 
quantino.   A  farmer  cultivated  a  field  during  ibme  years  in  this  t:ourfe,  i.  maize; 
2.  wheat ;    3.  clover :    and  to   preclude  the  neceifity  of  dung,  he  ufeH  only  the 
vanga  (fpade)  :   for  five  years  his  crops  were  good«  but  afDerwards  declined  greatly 
till  he  could  not  get  even  clover.     They  fow  wheat  in  Ofbber,  and  the  clover-feed  over 
it  in  March,  if  there  is  rain  ;  the  end  of  June  the  wheat  is  cut,  the  end  of  Auguft  the 
clover  is  mown  for  hay,  and  another  fmail  crop  again  inOdober ;  here  is,  therefore^ 
within  a  year,  one  crop  of  wheat  and  two  of  dover.    The  grafe  is  cut  agaia  in  May,  or 
beginning  ofthe  following  June;  a  fecond  time  in  Auguft,  and  a  third  growth  plowed 
in  for  wheat,  which  is  ufually  a  very  great  crop  in  this  huft)andry. 

Padua.^^Oj%  all  forts  of  land  the  moft  ulual  huibandry  is,—  i.  dung  for  maize ;  a, 
wheat ;  3.  wheat,  and  then  cinquantino  or  millet,  &c.  Clover  is  fown  both  in  autuma 
and  in  fpring;  if  the  froft  is  not  v^ry  fevere,  autumn  is  beft,  but  fpring  the  oioft  c- 
cure.     It  is  cut  -once  after  the  wheat  is  reaped- 

Fenicen — Si^.  Arduino  affures  me,  there  is  no  fallow  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
Teaetian  territory ;  they  have  not  even  a  word  to  expnefs  the  idea—Z'^m^  di  rifofo^  is 

♦  Lc  Faiti  Gtornate  JetP  JgrMltura.    Brefiia^  1775,    410.  p.'55. 
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&  differeat  thing,  and  always  means  clover^  or  a  (late  of  reft»  without  any  tillage.  That 
gentleman's  expreffion  pleafed  me  much, — Lajachere  e-unafcioccOspratica  in  agricdtura. 
The  two  great  points  on  ^iiich  the  beft  agriculture  of  the  Venetian  ftate  turns,  are 
maize  on  clover,  and  wheat  on  beans.  All  thefe  plants  are  equally  neceflary  upon  a. 
£irm ;  and  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  clover  as  a  preparation  for  maize,  and  equally  in 
beans  as  preparatory  for  wheat. 

Bologna* — In  a^ery  rich  field  near  this  city,  which  I  viewed,  the  courfe  has  been,  in 
^787,  wheat,  which  produced  one  hundred  corbi,  or  twenty  times  the  feed.  In  1788,. 
hemp,  fivethoufand  pounds.  In  1789,  it  is  now  wheat,  and.  perfectly  clean."  This. 
courfe  of— I.  hemp ;  2^  wheat?,  is  perhaps  the  mod  profitable  in  the  world,  and  brings 
to  mind  the  noble  vale  of  the  Garonne,  under  the  fame  management.  If  land  will  do^ 
fcr  hemp  they  never  fallow,  but  have  fome  fields  in  the  aourfe,  — i.  fallow  •,  2.  wheat,, 
which  ought  tO'be  confidered  asa  difgrace  to  Lonibardy.  i.^ Maize;  2.  wheat,  is  a. 
courfe  not  uncommon.  On  the  fallowed,  lands  they  fow  beans,  provided  they  have 
dung.  Very  little  clover,  preferring  fenugreek,  which  is  fucceeded  by  wheat\  Vetches 
they  fow  in  autumn,  and  l^eans  atfo,  both  for  a  crop,  and  alfo^to  plough  in,  in.  the. 
fpring,  as^a  manure  for  hemp.  With,  equal  quantities  of  manure,  beans  give  better  wheat* 
than  hemp.  Beans  on  Sig.  Bignami's  farm  are  now  (November^)  fix  inches  high  on. 
the  tops  of  narrow  ridges,  but  none  in  the  furrows ;  thefe  are  for  a  crop,, and  .infinitely/ 
too  thick,  I  ihould  apprehend.     Lupines  alfo  for  ploughing  in» 

Tuscany.— In  the  Valdamo  di  Sura,  Colini„  Sienifi,  PiSini,  Volterrana,  they  fallow,, 
and  their  courle  is, —  1 .  fallow ;   2.  wheat.     After  travelling  fo  long  in  Lombardy  with- 
out a  fallow,  it  hurt  me  to  find- them- common  here.     Clover  is  ufiially  made  a  prepara--^ 
tion  for  maize  in  moft  parts  of  this  country  ;  and  beans,  where  fown,  are  reckoned  the 
beft  for  wheat;     At  Martelli,  &c  the  courfe  i&,r— 1.  beans,  French  beans,  or  maize; 

3.  wheat;  3..  wheat;  4^  wheat  and  rye,  and  no  after^-crop;  In  the  Valdichiana,  the 
fblloimng  courfe,.! am  informed,  is  purfued, — i.  maize  and  French  beans ;  2.  wheat, 
and  nothing  after  it;  3*  wheat,  and  then  raves,  and,  in  fome  places,  clover  added* 
At  Villamagna,  the  courfe  is,«-i.  biade^  vetches,  beans,  &c. ;  2.  whea£;.3.  wheat;. 

4.  wheat.  The  firft  wheat  produces  nine  or  ten.  times  the  feed,  if  after  beans ;  the  fecond* 
foL  or  &ven  ;.  the  third  three  or  four :  a  degradation  that  ought  to  explain  fully  the 
abfurdity  of  fuch  a  fyftem.     ki  fomediftrids  the  following  is  the  courfe ;— firfl  year,: 
biadi,  viz.  beans,  peafe,  chick-peafe,  French,  beans,  tares,  lentils,  oats,  maize,  the  great 
xnillet,  finall  millet,  panic  in  part  clover,,  and  oats,  and,  after  cutting  for  forage,^  plough: 
for  fome  of  the  above.   Second  year,  upon  the  land  thus  prepared,  wheat  is  fown,  called 
grojfo  and  arijlata  mucked ;.  or  with  half  groffb  and  half  geniili  (white  wheat)..   TJiird: 
year  gentili  wheat. 

MoDENA.— The  bad  farmers  in  the  Modenefe  2^e  fallowifts^  and  their  courfe  Is,— 
X.  fallow,  |>loughed  firft  in  May  or  Jun^  in  Auguft  the  fecond  time,  and  the  third  in. 
Gftober,  foif  fowing,  2.  wheat.  But  the  better  farms  fubftitute  beans,  French  beans,, 
vetches,  fpelt^.  maize,  particularly  the  laft  inftead  of  a  fallow.  Ut>on  foils  that  are  very 
good,  and  manured,  they  have  an  execrable  cuftom  of  taking  three  crops  of  wheat  in' 
lucceflion ;.  fometimes  throwing  in  clover  with  the  wheat,  which  is  plowed  up  in  June.' 
for  wheat  again.  When  beans  are  fown  in  autunm  and  (land  the  froft,-  they  yield  much 
more*  than  fpring  fown.    ' 

The  hufbandry  praflifed  by  Sig.  Bertolini,  which  is  the  bell:  of  the  countiy  is,— 
&..  beans,  fown  in  Oftober^  and  harvefted  in  May :  then  French  beans,  0/  rormen«< 
U>ni^  for  forage,  or  thick-peafe,  or  lentils;  2.  wheat,  the  ftubble. ploughed  thrice  for^ 
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3.  wheat ;  4*  maiz^^  fown  in  March.  To  Reggio  they  fallow  fomeof  thar  Und  every 
third  year ;  but  more  commonly  fubftitute  maize,  beans  or  fomethmg  elfe  in  li^u* 

Parma. — In  the  country  about  Vicomero,  the  common  courfe  is,  i.  beans;  2.  Wheat} 
3.  maize;  4.  wheat. 

Piedmont. — Tortonefe. — ^A  common,  courfe-here  is, — i.  beans;  a.  wheat.  Alfo, 
-—I.  melga  (great  millet) ;  2.  wheat.     But  they  have  fome  lands  in  fallow  courfes. 

Savoy. — At  Lanelborough,  the  common  hufbandry  is  that  of  a  crop  and  a  fallow : 
they  plough  in  May  or  Juiie,  and  again  for  the  feed  in  Auguft,  when  t!^  fow  the  rye  ; 
and  they  have  no  wheat. 

From  thefe  notes  it  appears,  that  there  is  fomething  both  to  commend  and  to  con- 
demn in  thefe  Italian  courfes.  The  rejeftion  of  fallows  i»  pretty  general ;  this  is  a  good 
feature,  and  the  great  ftrefs  they  lay  on  beans  as  a  preparation  for  wheat,  cannot  be 
praifed  too  much.  On  the  bther  hand,  there  feems  to  be  no  idea  of  fo  proportioning 
the  crops  of  a  farm,  as  to  make  cattle  and  flieep  (kept  on  arable  land)  the  preparation 
for  com  ;  the  culture  of  clover  is  not  unknown,  but  fcarcely  extends  further  than  to 
produce  fome  hay.  I  no  where  met  with  artificial  graffes  introduced  on  fo  large  a 
fcale  as  to  fupport  a  good  flock  <rf  fheep.  lii  fome  diftri£ls,  the  great  plenty  of  watered 
meadow  explains  this  deficiency ;  but  thefe  are  more  where  it  will  not  afford  an  apology* 
This  objeSion,  however,  does  not  hold  good  in  the  Lodizan,  where  their  immenfe 
dairies  are  fuj^orted  on  arable  land,  and  certainly  form  one  of  the  moft  curious fyftema 
of  hufbandry  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Europe. 

Sect.  II.— Of  Seed  md  ProduS. 

That  reader  who  thinks  {lightly  of  the  ufe  of  collefting  a  great  mats  of  fads  in  thefe 
inquiries  has  not,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  refieded  fufSciently  on  the  gireat  importance,  in 
every  fcience,  of  combining  circumftances  apparently  unconneded9  in  order  for  mutual 
illuilration.  He  who  colleds  fuch  fa£ts^  infulated  for  a  time  only,  may  not  live  to  fee 
the  effed  of  fuch  comparifons ;  but  the  gradation  of  knowledge  is  preferved  without 
interruption,  and  the  ufes  will  undoubtedly  be  difcovered. 

Savigliano* — They  reckon  here  that  a  farm  of  one  hundred  giomati,  one  diird  wa*, 
tered  meadow  fhould  yield  2300  livres  clear  of  tiaxes,  landlord's  half. 

Piedmont.— T-MTiw. — ^Produfts  of  Sig.  Briolo's  farm: — wood,  eight  giomata; 
meadow,  four ;  wheat,  five ;  rye,  fiv€ ;  maize,  five.  Yields  to  the  proprietor  fi>r  his  half. 

Ninety  mines  of  wheat,  at  3  liv.  xof.  •  - 

One  hundred  and  five  do.  of  rye,  at  2  liv.  J^f,  • 

One  hundred  and  forty  do.  of  maize,  at  2  liv« 

Wood  cut  at  feven  years'  growdi 

Vines  planted  about  the  farm,  45  brenia  of  wine,  at  5I  liv. 

For  landlord's  half       «        114^ 
Total,     2298  liv,  — 

Wood,       7 1 

2221  livres,  produft  of  nineteen  giornata  of  arable  meadow,  or  1 16  livres  pet 
giomata  (about  6L  per  EngKfli  acre) ;  which  is  a  very  large  produce.     There  are  alfo 
mulberries  enough  to  pay  taxes ;  this  land  coft  750  livres  the  giornata,  and  the  wood* 
250  livres*  - .   . 

Milanese* 
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Milanese. — Milan  fo  Pavia.-^The  crdps  are— Wheat,  feven  or  eight  feeds.— Rye, 
eleven  feeds. — Maize,  forty  feeds. — Ditto  quarantino,  twenty  feeds. — Millet,  fifty 
feeds. 

Wheat. 

Piedmont.— CA^/tf/^*— A  country  proverb  in  this  country  is,  that  a  good  peafant 
Ihould  finifli  his  wheat  fowing  by  the  19th  of  0£tober.  After  hemp,  clover,  or  fallow, 
wheat  yields  forty  to  forty-five  mina  per  giornata,  each  mina  forty-five  pounds  to  fifty. 
two  pounds,  average  forty-feven  pounds,  and  the  common  price  3  livres  to  3  livres  lo/T 
but  at  prefent  3  livres  15/  But,  including  good  and  bad  farmers,  ^  and  all  foils,  the 
produce  is  not  more  than  twenty-four  mina:  that  is,  twelve  for  the  landlord  and  twelve 
for  the  tenant.  They  fow  four  to  four  and  a  half  j  the  common  produce  is,  therefore, 
fix  times  the  feed,  which  is  miferable;  the  better  crops  between  ten  and  eleven  feeds. 
AUowiag  forthe  Piedmont  pound,  being  about  one-tenth  heavier  than  the  EngliOi 
{though  only  of  twelve  ounces),  and  that  the  giornata  is  not  equal  to  an  acre^  their 
^ft  crops,  at  forty. two  or  forty«tbree  mina,  will  be  near  five  quarters  per  Englifh  acre  j 
^nd  their  average  near  three;  which  ard  not  greater  than  might  be  expeded.  Their 
quantity  of  feed  appears,  however,  to  be  immenfe,  for  it  amounts  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety^nine  pounds  per  giornata,  which  is  extravagant :  and  makes  it  fufpicious,  that 
\he  giornata  here  is  larger  that  the  legal  giornata  of  the  principality. 

Saviglmno. — They  fow  here,  of  wheat,  mree  and  a  half  eymena,  and  reap  eight  times 
as  much,  in  a  good  crop. 

Turin.-^They  fow  five  mina,  or  nine  rabbii,  and  ten  pounds  to  the  giornata ;  of  rye^ 
and  oats,  the  fame  quantity;  of  hemp,  three  mina;  maize,  one*hadf;  millet,  one*-' 
half;  Wheat  produces  twenty-five  mina ;  or  five  times  the  feed ;  rye,  thirty ;  maize, 
fifty  to  feventy ;  millet,  twenty.  The  mina  at  forty-five  pounds  the  crop  of  wheat  is 
about  five  and  a  half  coombs  per  Englifh  acre.  Fch;  their  land  and  climate^  a  mifer«> 
'  able  crop ;  but  as  good,  or  better,  than  they  deferve,  when  their  courfe  of  crops  is 
confidered. 

MiLAN£8F.—Af«js«^tf.— Produce  of  wheit,  eight  ftajoper  perticaon  the  bed  land| 
five  on  middling ;  and  three  on  the  worft. 

There  is  a  fingular  negled  in  keeping  wheat  in  this  country :  being  (hewed  the  grana« 
ries  at  two  houfes,  in  which  the  quantity  was  confiderable,  I  was  furprized  to  find  that, 
where  fome  of  the  windows  were  open,  the  room  ftunk  very  much ;  the  fcent  particur* 
lar ;  and  examining  the  wheat,  I  found  the  furfsice  all  either  covered,  even  to  ihining, 
with  the  webs  of  the  wevils,  or  elfe  in  ropes,  hanging  together  by  it,  and  the  fliee 
bufy;  the  wl)eat  was  two  or  three  feet  thick,  and  had  not  been  ftirred.  In  a  third 
gxanary,  to  which  I  went  for  fatisfying  my  curiofity,  in  the  hands  of  the  owner,  (for 
the  other  two  belonged  to  noblemen,  and  were  managed  by  intendants,)  I  found  in  the 
fame  condition ;  and  all  agreed,  that  to  ftir  the  wheat  is  bad,  as  it  makes  the  whole 
heap  alik^;  wkereas,  by  jiot  moving  it,  the  fuf face  only  faffers.  On  this,  I  thruft  my 
arm  into  the  heap,  to  examine  the  interior,  which  all  flunk  dreadfully*  Perhaps  neU 
ther  the  wevil,  norany  other  iafed,  may  live  deep  in  th^  heap;  but,  for  want  of  air« 
ing,  tke  wheat  ftipkz ;  not  to  mention  the  iurface^  which  is  a  lofs  of  five  or  fix  per 
cent.  A  Aofl:  barbarous  fyftem  of  managemMt*  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  only 
^ood  way  of  keeping  ^eat  is  in  the  ftraw :  ftacks  ihould  be  built  on  capt  ftones,  to 
'Keep  vermin  out,  and  the  com  thrafhed  as  wanted. 

Mazzaia.'-1b»  produft  bere,  oa  three  divifioniiof  &il^  «re^  per  psrtica,  the  mea-  . 
ieuee  the  ftajo,— 

vol.  IV.  40^  Wheat 
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Wheat 
Rye 

JVIillet  ^    - 

Common  maize» 

Ditto  Quarantine, 

Lupines, 

Panic, 

Clover  hay,  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 

of  twenty- eight  ounces  per  pertica,  at  3 

mowings ;  one  three-fourths  ton  per  acre. 

In  money  by  com,  without-  mulb^iies  or 

vines,  -  •  -  94  liv  *     15I     -      9I 

For  the  landlord's  fhare,  I  fuppofe.  And,  in  refped  to  the  country  in  general,  if  four 
fquare  miles  be  taken  around  Mozeata,  of  fix  parts,  three  are  good,  two  middling,  and 
one  bad.  Average  com  produce,  1 84-  livres.  The  common  notion  is,  that  two-thirda 
of  the  grofs  produce  go  towards  maintaining  the  fanner,  fupporting  the  cattle,  wear  and 
tear,  taxes,  &c.  and  that  one-third  is  nett  to  the  proprietor. 

Livres* 
Produce  of  one  hundred  pertiche,  at  1 8  ( livxies  .  •  1  g^^ 

Tines,  proprietor  -  -  -  -        15.0 

■  tenant  .         •  -  •  ,  ^  i^o 

^—    300 
Mulberries,  two  thouland  pounds,  leaves,  at  4  livres  per  hundred  80 

a*30 

Dedud  one  tenth  of  com  produfi,  damaged  by  vmes  •     .  185 

* .  .  • 

Dedud  one  eighth  of  com  for  damage  by  hail ;  the  produce  xA  vines  is  nett, 
this  is  allowed  for  -  -  •  laog 

Total  nett  produce        -        i8j6 
Hence,  therefore,  it  does  not  quite  reach  1 8f  on  the  average.  ■  ■ 

ProprietcM*,  pnc  third  of  com  -  -  555 

■  ^  J  ■  ,  vines  -  -  -  1 50 
■■            ■■»  mulberries                       •                          -                       •  80 


.  Or,  pfr  pertka,  74  liv.  (31s.  per  Englifli  acre  •.) 

Sucb  bnd  would  fell  for  145  liv.  per  pertica  (28I.  16s.  per  Englifh  acre). 


m 


^  The  6\  pertica  per  acre  Bogltiiki  correfted  fram  Ibae  df  the  pftecding  pcoportk»ai>  iron  kiull^n^ 
very  lately  received.  , 

13  ABer. 
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A  Bergamafquc  writer  obfen^es^  that  wheat.cultivated  with  the  plough  commonly 
yields  four,  five,  and  fix  limes  the  feed  ;  but  cultivated  with  the  fpade,  twelve,  fourteen, 
and  fixteen  times  that  quantity  *,  and  this  of  greater  weight ;  a  fare  proof  of  their  mifer- 
able  tillage* 

Bre/da. — Arable  produfts  in  this  vicinity,  are, — ^wheat,  three  facchi,  of  fourteen 
peze  each  peze  twenty-five  pounds  being  about  fix  feeds*  The  pez^  of  twenty-five 
pounds  Brefcian,  being  equal  to  14I  French,  makes  two  hundred  and  fix  pounds 
French  per  fack,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds  Englifli :  the  three  facks, 
therefore,  are  fix  hundred  and  feventy-two  pounds  Englilh,  on  a  jugero  of  four  per- 
tiche ;  this  is  fcarcely  twelve  bufhels  the  Englifh  acre,  reckoning  four  one-fourth  per- 
tiche  in  that  acre  !•  Maize  fown  in  March,  produces  fix,  eight,  ten  facchi,  each 
twelve  peze  of  twenty-five  pounds.  This  is  about  twenty-eight  bu(hels  to  the  Englifli 
acre,  fuppofing  a  bu(hel  of  maize  to  be  fifty  pounds;  but  quarantino  does  not  yield 
more  than  five  fuch  (acks*  Melico  (the  great  millet,)  fifteen  iacchi,  of  ten  or  eleven 
fuch  peze.  Flax;  fiit  to  nine  pez^,  at  20  livres  to  25  livres  the  peze ;  this  is  about  one 
•hundred  and  twenty«five  pounds  the  Englifli  acre,  and  170  livres  at  6d.  Engliih,  4I.  5s. 
and  per  Englifh  acre  4I.  Millet  gives  three  facchi,  jd  eleven  peze.  Clover^  three 
hundred  peze  of  hay,  at  three  cuts ;  meadows  yield  the  fame  as  clover,  but  are  paf- 
tured  in  autumn.  Price  of  hay  70  livres  the  carro,  of  one  hundred  peze.  Three 
hundred  peze  equal  four  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-feven  pounds  Englifli,  and 
per  Engliih  acre^  four  thouiand  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds,  which  we  may 
call  grofsly  two  tons ;  a  very  poor  crop  for  three  mowings. 

To  r^r^»^.«— In  this  line  of  country,  theLombardy  fyftem^  of  planting  all  the  arable 
lands  with  rows  of  pollards,  for  training  vines,  is  at  its  height.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  it  from  Bergamo  to  Brefda ;  and  fome  are  feen  in  pafTing  from  Vaprlo  to  Bergamo, 
but  not  fo  univerfally  as  here.  It  is  a  moft  Angular  fyllem ;  rows  of  maple,  a(h,  or 
poplar,  are  planted  from  four  to  feven  yards  afunder,  and  rows  of  vines  at  their  fe^, 
which  are  trained  upthofe  trees,  and  in  feftoons  from  tree  to  tree ;  the  fpace  is  cultivated 
for  corn.  They  do  not  feem  to  approve  of  a  fingle  flem  for  thefe  pollards  fo  much  as 
feveral,  for  they  have  three  or  four,  about  fix  feet  high  j  cropped  every  fecond  year,  to 
prevent  too  great  a  fhade.  In  fome  places,  mulberries  are  mixed  with  thefe  common 
forefl  trees :  one  mulberry,  and  then  two  afli  or  maple.  In  fome  rows,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  vines  are  trained  equally  on  the  mulberries  as  on  the  othet  trees ;  but  not 
generally,  being  faflened  onl)(  to  the  ftems  of  the  mulberries.  The  better  the  land,  the 
£u-ther  afunder  are  thefe  rows,  even  to  fixty  or^feventy  feet ;  but,  in  worfe  land,  much 
nearer.  All  the  way,  the  foil  is  a  fioney  gravel,  of  a  different  appearance  m  quality,  but 
where  holes  are  dug  for  trees,  it  looks  better. 

r^r^/wi.— Wheat  here  yields  five  or  fix  times  the  feed.  They  fow  one  hundred 
Veronefe  pounds  upon  a  campo  of  land,  and  reap  five  hundred  and  fifty,  which  is 
about  two  buihels  of  feed  per  Englifh  acre,  and  the  produce  eleven  buihels.  We  hav6 
not,  upon  the  pooreft  lands  in  England,  fo  wretched  a  crop  :  to  what  are  we  to  attri- 

*  Canimd^fnfirvalom  Pratubetntornoat  Jfricuhura.  8vo.  1788,  Bei^gamo.  p.  16, 
f  In  the  new  edition  of  Agoftino  Gallo,  the  editors  give  a  line  for  the  length  of  a  Brefcian  inch  [^ncia) 
mamtmaammi^mmammmm^m  which  is  the  length  of  i  ^th  inch  Engliih.  Twelve  of  thofe  oncFa  make  one 
braccio.  and  fix  bnctia  make  one  ctvesso  $  confeqiiently  there  are  q\  feet  in  a  catezzo.  A  pertica  is  an 
0bbng  fqnare,  twenty  cavezzi  long  and  &yt  wide ;  now  multiply  9!  by  ao  rr  195  /  and  multiply  9^  by  ^, 
;r  48I  i  and  the  one  produd  by  the  other,  r^  9^06}  fquare  feet  u>r  a  pertica  ;  and  4}  pertichc  eqoab  an 
Englim  acre ;  perhaps  the  editors  of  that  new  edition  have  made  an  error,  in  ftating  3O17C9  French  feet  in 
iheir  jagero  of  4  pcrtxch^  ^ 
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bute  ir,  if  not  to  general  bad  management,  united  vith  the  execrable  fyftem  of  incum- 
bering  their  fields  with  pollards  and  vines.  They  fteep  their  wheat  feed  in  lime- water 
twelve  hours,  to  prevent  the  fmut. 

VUenzd.^^The  thirty-two  miles  from  Verona  hither  are  all,  except  a  fmall  quantity 
of  irrigated  land, » lined  into  the  fame  rows  as  already  defcribed,  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  yards  afunder.  Wheat  is  fown  clofe  under  them  ;  but  with  msdze  fix  yards  are 
left  i)n  each  fide  not  cropped  ;  and,  in  fome  pieces,  thofe  twelve  yards  are  fown  thick 
for.  forage,  as  not  equally  wanting  fun ;  a  fure  proof  that  they  admit  the  damage  of  the^ 
trees,  and.  provide  againit  it  as  well  as  they  can.  In  fome  grounds  preparing  for  wheat, 
manure  is  fpread  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the  trees  extend,  but  no  further.  What  a 
fydem^  to  give  dung  to  elms  and  maples,  and  to  force  wheat  to  grow  under  their 
fliade! 

.Wheat  ha«  now  (Of^ober  23*)  been  fown  a  month  or  fix  weeks;  it  is  high,  and 
thick  enough  to  hide  a  hare.  The  borders  of  thefe  fawn  lands  are  dug  clean  away,  a& 
deeply  as  in  Effex. 

Maiz^  produces  about  nine  one^half  facchi  the  campo.  Inquiring  here  into  the  efti* 
mated  damage  refulting  to  com  from  the  plantations  of  trees  in  arable  land,  I  ^ras  told, 
that  the  I0&  in  one-tefith  of  wheat,  and  one-half  of  maize,  but  to  dover  none.  The 
trees  here  are  all  walnuts,  for  training  vines  to,  the  damage  done  by  them,  agreed  to  be 
Very  confiderable.  Of  wheat  they  few  three  ftari,  and  the  produce  eighteen  to  twenty  ; 
of  maize  one,  and  the  crop  thnrty  to  thirty-five ;  of  cinquantino,  hak  a  ftalra,  produce 
fixteen ;  of  buck-wheat  one-fourth,  the  return  fix.  In  the  farms  around  the  celebrated 
Kptunda,  m^ize  produces  five  facks,  each  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  :  a  fack  is  four 
ftari,  and  the  ftara  about  three  pecks ;  this  is  fifteen  buftiels,  and  not  fixteen,  the  acre* 
They  are  fometimes  troubled  with  the  fmut ;  Sig.  de  Boning,  Prefident  of  the  Academy 
of  Agricultui:e,  has  tried  liming  and  lime  water,  as  a  prevention,  but  without  any  fuc- 
cefs.  Of  maize  they  have  a  new  fort,  that  carries  a  male  flower  on  the  top  of  the  cone,, 
and  this  fort  always  fills  with  grain  to  the  very  point,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  other 
kinds. 

In  refpe£k  to  the  exhaufting  quality  of  crops,  they  reckon  that  the  maize  which 
carries  the  flower  at  top  takes  molt  from  the  land  :  2.  millet :  3.  common  maize  r 
4«  wheat.  It  feems  remarkable,  that  they  (hould  confider  the  crops  which  are  prepa*. 
ratory  to  wheat  as  exbaufting,  more  than  the  wheat  itfelf. 

Padua* — Of  wheat  they  fow  three  fi:aji  in  middling  land,  two  in  fertile  foils,  and  four 
in  bad  ones,  per  campo :  as  the  ft^o  is  equal  to  forty-one  French  pounds,  and  the 
cftdipo  about  one-tenth  lefs  than  an  Engiifli  acre,  it  makes  three  ftaji  equal  to  two  and  a 
half  bulhels  per  acre,  which  is  pretty  exadly  the  quantity  we  ufe  in  England.  The 
crop  i3  two  mozzi  on  the  beft  land,  and  one  and  a  half  on  a  medium:  each  mozzo 
twelve  ftaji :  this  is  about  fifteen  and  a  half  bufliels  the  acre  or  under  feven  times  the 
feed.  Thus  thefe  wretched  produds  purfue  me  through  all  Lombardy.  Of  maize 
they  fow  three  quarti,  or  three-fourths  of  a  ftajo,  but  if  planted  two :  the  produce,  good 
five  mozzi,  middling  three,  bad  one.  Of  lucem  (the  quantity  very  inconfiderable)  and  of 
clover  they  fow  twelve  pounds  groffb.  This  pound  is  to  the  French  one  as  9 1 50  is  to  92 1*9 ;. 
this  is  between  fourteen  pounds  and  fifteen  pounds  per  acre*  Cloyer  gives  three  caro* 
each  one  thoufand  pounds  at  three  cuts*  Lucern  four  carri,  at  four  or  five  cuts.  Almoft 
be  whole  country  is  lined  into  rows  of  pollards,  as  already  defcribed ;  yet  they  admit  that 
ffvery  fort  of  tree  does  f  ery  grea^t  damage  to  ail  arable  crops  j  but  to  grals  the  mifcbief 
ss  xK>t  great. 
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To  K?^«/i:^,— The  fame  level  at  this  city  that  reigns  about  Paduaj  equally  enclofed 
and  planted ;  much  of  it  arable,  and  almoft  the  whole  cut  into  little  fcraps  of  fields, 
with  many  gardens.     Near  the  Adriatic,  a  dead  level  marfh,  covered  with  marfh  grafles. 

Ecclesiastical  State,— 5o/cg';/a.~In  a  famous  field  near  the  city,  remarkable 
for  yielding  great  crops  of  hemp,  wheat  yields  one  hundred  corbes  fur  five  of  feed. 
In  general,  they  fow  two  and  a  half  tornature  of  land,  or  one  acre  and  a  quarter,  wiih 
a  corba  of  feed,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  one  hundred  and  fixty  pounds 
.  (fomething  under  the  Englifli  pound);  and  in  all  the  Bolbgnefe,  on  an  average,  the 
produce  is  about  five  feeds,  fome  only  three  ;  but  on  the  beft  hemp  lands  twelve  to 
fixteen,  on  a  medium ;  but  twenty  for  one  are  fometimes  known. 

Tuscany.— JF7^r^«^^. — ^In  the  plains,  the  general  produce  is  eight  times  the  feed  ; 
the  whole  dutchy  through,  not  more  than  five  or  fix :  in  the  depofits  of  rivers,  or  fpots 
remarkably  rich,  twelve,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty.  All  thefe  are  wheat.  Beans  four 
and  a  haif  and  five.  On  one  ftioro  of  land  they  fow  three-fourths  of  a  ftajo  of  wheat, 
which  weighs  fifty-two  pounds  to  fifty-five  pounds  of  twelve  ounces  (this  pound  is  equal 
to  three  quarters  of  a  pound  Englifli).  On  the  hills  they  fow  one-fourth  more.  Sup- 
pofing  the  ftiora*  to  be,  according  to  De  la  Lande,  feven  thoufand  and  fifty-fix 
French  feet,  about  five  and  a  half  make  an  Englifli  acrej  three-fourthsof  a  ftajo  there* 
fore  per  ftiora  equals  one  hundred  and  fixty-five  pounds  per  acre,  or  very  near  throe 
buftiels* 

But  I  found  at  Martelli,  near  Florence,  that  they  fowed  but  one  third  of  a  flajo  per 
ftiora,  which  would  not  be  mor^than  two  buftieis  per  acre*  Beans  would  be  much 
more  cultivated,  but  for  the  pernicious  plant  the  cvfciita—?L  parafite  that  feeds  on  and 
deltroys  the  crop,  fo  that  even  the  feed  again  is  not  reaped  ;  in  the  old  botany  called 
orobanchis  ramoja^  and  ivt'lYiiQZXkyfuceamala^  ^ndJaminL     Of  faggini  they  fow  one  and 

*  There  are  three  accounts  before  ne  of  the  contents  of  a  Tofican  ftiora.  Monf.  De  la  Lande,  torn.  ii. 
p.  314.  fays>  ^*  le  ftiora  =:  196  toifes  quarres  en  fuper/rcie;"  tl>efe  are  French  toifes,  each  fix  feet  i  thia 
makes  about  ;J  ftfori  to  an  tngh'fli  acic;  that  is  to  fay,  7056  French  fquare  feet,  of  which  38,300  are  an 
acre.  In  La  SquaJra  mobile  P /irithmHica  e  P jigricoliura,  tfel  S.  Sangiovanni,  ^to.  Vicenza,  1759*  p.  1 1.  and 
13  •  is  the  meafure  of  cheioldo  of  Florence,  which  equals  li  inch  EngHfh  ;  the  braccio  is  20  foldi,  or  22i 
inches  Englifh,  (by  another  account  aji);  6  braccia  make  a  canna :  and  8  canne  long,  hy  6broady  make  a 
ftiora.  Bence  there  are  607  j  Engliftifect  in  the  ftiora ;  confequently  there  are  fomething  above  7  ftiori  in 
an  acre.  Monf.  Paudlon,  in  his  JMetrologte,  p.  794,  compares  it  to  the  arpcnt  of  France  of  48,400.  French 
feet,  and  makes  it  to  that  arpent  as  o.i  1461  to  i»ocoo  ;  by  this  account  it  will  be  about  27,800  French 
feet,  of  which  feel  38,300  arc  an  acre,  or  above  i^  ftiora.  In  the  Giornah  florenttno  di  Agricoltura^  1786, 
p.  253,  '*  L'acrealnofto  ftioro  fta  come  18,992  a  10,593  ;*'  by  this  ratio,  an  actcis  about  \\  ftiora.  All 
thefe  accounts  differ  therefore  greatly.  To  compare  other  ch-cumftances. — At  Martelli,  they  fow  one- 
third  of  a  ftajo  of  wheat  feed  on  a  ftiora  ;  and  at  Villamagna.  they  fow  3I  ftiori  with  i  ftajo,  which  quan<^ 
titles  nearly  agree.  By  De  la  Lande's  account,  this  will  be  per  acre  Englifli  731b  which  appears  to  be  a. 
Coialler  quantity  than  any  where  ufed.  By  Sangiovanni,  it  will  be  about  941b.  (till  under  the  common  quan- 
tities* B/  Paudon,  it  will  be  about  171b. ;  a  portion  not  to  be  named  as  the  lecd  of  an  acre.  And  by  the- 
Florentine  author^  23lb»  ^hicb  is  almoft  equally  abfurd.  Seed  wheat  will  agree  with  none  of  the  mea- 
fores  ;  fuppoft  they  fow  2)  bufhels  per  acre,  then  there  are  15  ftiori  in  an  acre.  If  2  bufhcls  then,  there  are 
1 2  ftiori .     A 11  is  confufion . 

At  ViUaosagna,  they  fow  24  ftajt  of  beans  on  28  ftiori  of  bnd ;  thteis  about  3  bufliels  En^ifli  per  5}  ftiori,, 
which  agrees  very  well  with  an  acre  being  ^^  :  they  fow  alfo  6  ftaji  of  oats  oo  10  ftiori,  this  would  be  2 
buihtis  on  5  I  they  fow  oats  t*'-::refore  rather  thinner^  proportionably  u>  the  Engliib  pra£Uce,  than  beans. 

Upon  my  getting  a  friend  to  wriie  to  Tufcany  for  information,  I  received  fuch  as  [proved  of  no  ufe;- 
fimply  \\iU  table,  •  quadrato,  10  Uiv^\  \  tavoia^  to  frrtiche;  l  ptrtica^  10  dechei  i  dfCdi  10  braccia 
fquadra,  Thia  nakes  the  quadraio  under  40,000  £eei  Englifli.  But  what  is  ih^J/i^ra  ?  Such,  are  the 
endlefs  difficulties  in  every  thing  concerning  meafures. 

Where  authorities^  apparently  good,  differ  (b  greatly^  the  reader  willof  courfc  receive  all  eftimatrons  with 
many  doubts* 
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a  half  ftajo  of  feed^  and  the  produce  fifty  to  fixty.  Of  formentone  (ma'xe)  they  Tow 
half  a  ftajo,  and  reap  twenty  five. 

On  the  plains  in  Tufcany,  the  chief  produfl  is  wheat,  the  fecond  wine,  and  the  third 
oil  ;  but  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  hills,  olives  on  ipots  bad  for  them,  and  wine. 
Silk  no  where  enough-  to  be  a  chief  objeft. 

MoDEN  A. — The  country  from  Modena  to  Reggio  conflantly  improves  in  its  features, 
^nd  mufl:  be  reckoned  among  the  beft  cultivated  in  Lombardy  ;  the  fields  are  thrown 
into  arched  lands,  like  Flanders  about  twenty-five  yards  broad,  and  fmall  ridges  on  thofe : 
a  row  of  trees  is  planted  on  the  crowns  of  foiAe,  and  along  the  furrows  of  others :  in 
fome  there  are^neat  great  trenches  ;  and  as  the  fences  are  equally  well  made,  and  the 
meadows  with  a  good  afpe£l,  the  country  carries  the  general  features  of  being  well  cul- 
tivated. The  appearance  of  thefe  broad  ridges,  in  two  of  the  beft  cultivated  countrijss 
in  Europe,  Lombardy  and  Flanders,  juftly  gives  a. high  idea  of  the  praftice. 

Par  MA. — ^trora  .Reggio  to  Parma,  there  are  many  lands,  three  or  four  yards  broad^ 
now  (November)  deep  Roughed,  and  the  furrows  cleaned  out  by  fpades,  laid  up  in  this 
manner,  for  planting  beans  in  the  fpring ;  excellent  management.  There  are  alfo  a 
good  many  autumn  fown  ones,  three  or  four  inches  high  :  produce  in  general,  about 
Vicomero,  wheat  four  or  five  times  the  feed,  and  beans  five  or  fix.  To  Firenzula  this 
pra&ice  takes  place  yet  more,  and  is  better  done*  The  merit  of  their  huibandry  ap« 
pears  to  be  greater  about  Parma  than  at  Piacenza ;  there  is  a  vifible  decline  asyou'ad^ 
vance.  - 

Savoy, — At  Lane£bourg,  they  fow  only  rye,  which  they  harveft  in  July,  the  produce 
about  fix  for  one. 

If  the  intelligence  concerning  the  produce  of  wheat  be  reviewed,  it  will  he  found,  on 
'an  average,  varying  from  five  to  feven  and  a  half  times  the  f^ed  ;  generally  between 
five  and  fix.  Suppofe  the  latter  number,  and  we  (hall,  with  reafon,'be  amazed  at  the 
iniferable  produds  of  this  rich  plain,  in  every  thing  e^^cept  grafs  and  filk.  The  average 
foil  of  England  cannot  be  compared  with  the  average  foil  of  Lombardy,  yet  our  mean 
produce  is  eleven  times  the  feed,  perhaps  twelve.  Every  one  muft  be  curious  to  know 
the  caufe  of  fuch  wretched  crops  :  I  attribute  them  to  various  circumftances-^but  the 
pfedominant  caufe  mufl:  be  fought  for  in  the  fmall  farms  occupied  either  by  little  pea- 
jimt  proprietors,  or,  what  is  more  general,  by  'metayers.  This  abominable  fyftem  of 
letting  land  is  the  origin  of  mod  of  the  evils  found  in  agriculture,  wherever  the  method 
prevairs.  Such  poor  farmers,  who,  in  every  part  of  Italy  where  I  haye  been,  are  fo 
niiferable,  that  they  are  forced  to  borrow  of  the  landlord  even  the  bread  they  eat  before 
the  harveft  comes  round,  are  utteriy  unable  to  perform  any  operation  of  their  culture 
with  the  vigour  of  a  fubftantial  tenantry;  this  evil  pervades  eveiy  thing  in  a  farm  ;  it 
liiffufes  itfelf,  imperceptibly  to  a  common  eye,  into  circumftances  where  none  would 
leek  it.  There  are  but  few  diftrids  where  lands  are  let  to  the  occupying  tenant  at  a  money 
rent  j  but  wherever  it  is  found,  there  crops  are  greater ;  a  clear  proof  of  the  imbedllity 
of  the  metaying  fyftem.  Yet  there  are  politicians,  if  they  deferve  the  name,  every  where 
to  be  found  who  are  violent  againft  changing  thefe  metayers  for  farmers;  an  apparent 
depopulation  is  faid  to  take  place ;  and  the  fame  ftupid  arguments  are  heard,  that  we 
have  been  peftered  with  in  England,  againft  the  union  of  farths.  Men  reafon  againft 
that  improvement  of  their  lands,  which  is  the  natural  progrefs  of  wealth  and  profperity ; 
and  are  fo  grofsly  abfurd  as  to  thinks  that  doubling  the  produce  of  a  country  will  de* 
prive  it  of  its  people. 
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Sect.  111.^0/ tbe  Culture  0/ Plants. 

Gallega  OJicinalh. -^Commonly  fpontanepus  in  the  fields,  between  Milan  and  Pavia, 
and  wherever  cattle  have  admiffion  all  clofely  eaten. 

Paliurus.'-^l  know  no  plant  that  makes  a  better  hedge  than  this  in  the  north  of  Lorn- 
bardjr.  Sig.  Pilati,  near  Brefcia,  has  one  of  fix  years  growth,-  as  good  as  an  excellent 
white  thorn  one  in  England  would  be  in  ten. 

Trigonella  Ftznum  Gr^^rt/w;— Cultivated  in  the  Bolognefe  in  preference  to  clover  j  foil 
with  it ;  and  fow  wheat  on  the  land. 

Sainfoin. — In  Tufcany,  the  coline  de  Pifani  are  much  under  this  plant,  which  is  called 
hipinello ;  particularly  about  Caftel  Fiorcntino,  where  it  was  introduced  about  twenty 
years  ago  by  Sig.  Ne|i ;  one  of  the  good  deeds  which  deferve  a  nation's  thanks,  better 
than  a  vidory,  or  the  taking  of  half  a  dozen  towns.  A  thoufand  facks  of  the  feed  were 
-fent  thence  to  Naples  and  Sicily.  Will  thofe  kingdoms  awaken  at  laft  ?  Sig.  Paoletti, 
at  Villamagna,  has  a  piece  of  good  fainfoin  on  a  fteep  flope  ;  but  I  found  one-third  of 
it  bumet* 

•  Larch.— In  the  Milanefe,  at  Mbzzata^  the  Count  de  Caftiglioni  having  two  hundred 
pertiche  of  wafte  heath,  and  a  community  two  hundred  more  adjoining,  he  took  a  leafe 
pf  it  for  ever ;  and  ploughing  the  whole,  fowed  acoros,  planting  alder,  larch,  and  other 
trees,  which  do  well ;  but  the  fown  oak,  in  eight  years,  exceeded  every  thing,  and  are 
beautiful  trees :  the  foil  a  poor  gravel.  We  have  in  England  fo  many  prejudices,  that  a 
man  who  does  not  travel  is  apt  to  think  that  every  thing  Englifh  is  better  than  the  fame 
things  in  other  countries;  and,  among  other  follies,  that  for  oak  England  is  fuperior  to 
all  the  world  :  but  timber  wants  fun  as  much  as  wheat ;  and  I  have  no  where  \x\  Eng- 
land feen  fuch  a  growth  of  timber,  as  in  many  places  abroad.  Larch  abounds 
greatly  in  the  mountaiusy  and  is  reckoneif  an  admirable  wood  for  water- works ;  all  ports 
are  of  larch.  1  have  read  in  fome  writer,  that  there  is  a  law  in  many  parts  of  Lombardy 
which  allows  a  land-proprietor,  whofe  eflate  is  entaikd,  to  plant,  on  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  a  certain  number  of  Lombardy  poplars,  which  are  her  portion  on  coming  of 
age,  or  being  married,  in  fpite  of  any  entail.  I  enquired,  both  in  Piedmont  and  bere» 
into  the  truth  of  this,  and  was  affured  there  is  no  fuch  law  j  nor  did  they  ever  hear  of 
the  cuftom,  even  when  eftates  have  not  been  entailed* 

In  the  arfenal  of  Venice  is  fome  quantity  of  larch,  kept  under  cover,  and  valued 
greatly  for  all  works  expofed  10  water.  They  are  hot  very  large,  but  coft  twenty-two 
ducats  each.  The  mafts  are  very  fine  pine-lrees,  from  the  upper  Trevifano ;  I  mear 
fured  one  thirty*eight  yards  long,  and  two  feet  diameter  at  the  butt,  and  one  foot  at  the 
other  end. 

Lucerne.— I  mention  this  plant,  for  an  opportunity  of  obfenring  how  very  rarely  it  is 
cultivated  in  Italy  :  I  faw  a  littk  near  Padua ;  and  there  is  an  inconfiderable'quantity 
in  the  Parroefan,  where  it  is  cut  five  or  fix  times }  they  find  that  cows  give  more  milk 
on  it  than  on  any  other  grafs. 

Raves. — I  was  furprifed  to  find  turnips,  or  rather  the  French  raves  (for  I  fear  they 
are  not  the  genuine  turnip)  cultivated  in  Tufcany.  I  was  afiured  that  in  the  Valdi- 
chiana  there  are  many,  fown  immediately  after  wheat,  but  never  hoed,,  yet  come  gene- 
rally from  two  pounds  to  five  pounds ;  fome  to  thirty  pounds  (twenty  pounds  Engliih), 
and  that  they  are  applied  to  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  oxen,  which  fell  at  \/^ofcudi 
the  pair  (39I.  13s.  4d.  Engliih)  ;  nothing  befideis  given,  except  a  little  bay. 

Cyprus  Tree.''^ At  Soma,  near  the  Lago  Maggiore,  there  is  a  famous  cyprus  tree-, 
which  Corio^inhis  Storia  di  Milanoy  fiiys^  waathe  place  where  the  people  ailembled  in 
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congrefs  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;•  it  was  then  the  mod  celebrated  tree  for  fize  and 
age  in  the  Milanefe,  and  muft  therefore  be  immenfely  old  at  prefent.  It  is  now  in  good 
health,  except  a  few  branches  that  have  fuflfered  a  little  towards  the  top ;  it  is  nine 
braccia  in  circumference. 

Culture  of  Silk. 

iV/r^.-- Eight  roups  of  cocoons,  or  eighty-four  pounds,  make  twenty- four  pounds  of 
filk  (eleven  ounces  and  a  half),  which  fells  at  lo  livres  5/  the  pound  j  a  roup  of  leaves 
fells  at  20 f.  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  roup  are  neceflary  for  eight  ounces  of  grain 

Cont. — The  whole  countn%  after  afcending  the  Alps,  is  planted  with  mulbemes 
around  every  field,  and  if  large,  in  lines  acrofs.  I  remarked  great  numbers  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years  old. 

To  Chentale,  one  ounce  of  grain  requires  three  hundred  and  fixty  roup  of  leaves ; 
each  roup  twenty-five  pounds,  and  yields  four  or  five  roups  of  bozzoli  or  cacata  (cocoons), 
and  one  roup  of  cockoons  makes  three  pounds  of  filk.  The  price  of  organzine.20 
livres  to  24  livres  per  pound ;  the  offal  pays  the  fpinning.  Gathering  the  leaves  cofta 
a/,  to  3/  the  roup, 

Chentale. — The  feed  of  the  mulberry  is  fown  in  nurferies,  and  the  trees  conmionly 
planted  out  at  four  years  old.  The  firft,  fecond,  and  third  year,  they  are  pruned,  for 
giving  the  branches  the  right  form  ;  the  fourth,  they  begin  to  gather  leaves.  ^Skmte 
which  were  (hewn  me  by  the  Count  de  Bonaventa,  of  eighteen  years  old,  give  fix,  feven, 
and  to  eight  rubbil  of  leaves  each.  One  old  tree,  a  very  extraordinary  one,  has  given 
fifty-three  roups.  A  large  tree,  of  fifty  or  fixty  years,  commonly  yields  twenty-five 
rubbii.  They  never  dig  around  them,  nor  wafh  the  ftems,  as  in  Dauphine ;  but  they 
have  a  practice,  not  of  equal  merit,  which  is  to  twifl:  ftraw*bands  around  the  ftems,  to 
defend  them  againft  the  fun.  For  one  ounce  of  grain  fixty-five  to  eighty  rubbii  of 
leaves  are  neceiTary,  which  give  two  and  a  half  rvhbii  of  cocoons,  and  fometimes  fo 
far  as  four.  One  rubbio  of  cocoons  yields  twenty  to  twenty-one  oimces  of  filk  organp 
zine,  of  the  price  of  18  livres  per  pound.  For  gathering  the  leaves,  from  lyi  8  defu 
to  2/.  the  rubbio  is  given.  The  offal  {jnorefca  and  cbocata)  pays  the  winding  and  fpia* 
ning.  They  never  hatch  the  worms  by  artificial  heat,  ufing  that  of  the  fun,  or  of  the 
human  body.  The  common  method  of  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  is  to  provide,  as  in 
France,  grain  and  mulberries,  and  to  receive  half  the  cocoons.  The  cultivation  is  fo 
profitable,  that  there  are  many  lands  to  which  mulberries  add  a  value  of  200  livres, 
or  300  livres,  more  than  they  would  fell  for  if  they  contained  none ;  and  it  is  farther 
thought,  that  they  are  little  injurious  to  corn,  the  (hade  not  being  fo  prejudicial  as  that 
of  the  walnut,  and  of  fome  other  trees.  The  common  eftimation  of  profit  is,  that  trees 
of  all  ages  yield  from  the  time  of  beginning  to  bear,  from  jcyl  to  4  livres  each,  nett  to 
the  landlord  for  his  half  produce. 

Turin. — One  ounce  of  grain  gives  two  to  four  rubbii  of  cocoons,  and  demands  one 
hundred  and  twenty  rubbit of  \e?L\es ;  one  rubbio  of  cocoons  will  give  twenty»two  ounces  of 
commonly  well  fpun  filk.  The  price  of  grain  1 2  livres  the  ounce  when  very  fcarce,  but 
in  common  30/I }  that  of  leaves  7  or  8/1  per  rubbio.  Cocoons,  2 1  livres  per  rubbix  When 
I  alked  the  price  of  the  filk,  the  anfwer  was.  Oh !  for  that,  it  is  the  price  the  Engfifli  choofe 
to  pay  for  it.  The  common  price  of  oi^anzine,  16  to  20  livres,firft  quality;  raw,  i  2  livres; 
For  gathering  the  leaves,  2JI  per  rubbio  is  given.  Of  the  different  forts  of  ouilberry,\he 
wild  is  the  beft,  in  point  ot  quality  of  filk.    A  tree  of  twenty  years  will  give  tweoty-foiir 
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or  twenty-five  rubbii  of  leaves ;  feme  to  thirty-five  rubbii.  The  trees  are  grafted  in  the. 
nurfery,  and  planted  out  at  four  years,  at  the  beginning  of  April ;  price,  20 f.  to  choofe 
out  of  many ;  and  in  four  years  after  bc»gin  to  gather.  When  planted  in  watered  mea- 
dows, the  gathering  damages  the  hay  ahnoft  to  the  value  of  the  leaves,  yet  many  arefo 
planted ;  and  many  peafahts  think  they  lofe  in  corn  by,  the  fhade  of  the  trees,  as  much 
as  they  get  by  them.  From  the  2  2d  to  the  26th  of  April  is  the  feafon  for  hatching ; 
never  by  fire ;  nor  have  they  any  method  of  retarding  the  hatching,  in  cafe  of  a  want 
of  leaves.  Endive,  lettuce,  and  elm  leaves,  have  been  often  tried  as  a  fuccedaneum, 
but  always  killed  the  worms ;  fuch  things  muft  never  be  depended  on.  The  pea- 
fants  generally  fell  the  cocoons,  not  one  in  a  hundred  fpinning.  A  chamber  of  twenty 
feet  by  twelve  feet  is  neceffary  for  three  ounces  of  grain ;  and  fix  tables,  one  trebucco 
long  and  two-thirds  wide. 

AW^ra.— Faffed  this  place  towards  Milan,  which  is  a  great  traQ:  of  mulberries  for 
f  veral  miles. 

Mil A>i ESE.— Bi{fa/ora  fo  Manknta. — Many  mulberry  hedges,  but  they  are  bad  and 
ragged ;  fome  new  planted  in  the  quincunx  pofition.  For  feyeral  miles  the  country  is 
all  planted  in  rows  of  vines,  at  twelve,  fixteen,  and  twenty  feet,  and  fruit  trees  among 
them,  for  their  fupport ;  among  which  are  many  mulberries,  and  the  vines  running  up 
them.  This  muft  be  a  moft  profitable  hufbandry  indeed,  to  have  filk  and  wine  not 
only  from  the  fame  ground,  but  in  a  manner  from  the  fame  tree.  Between  the  rows 
the  ground  is  cultivated  ;  millet,  maiz  (cut),  hcdctts forgwriy  the  great  millet,  lupines, 
with  dung  amongft  them,  to  be  ploughed,  in  for  wheat,  with  young  maiz,  fown  thick, 
as  if  for  fodder. 

Ckricho* — A  beautiful  mulberry  hedge,  and  in  good  order ;  fix  to  eight  inches  from 
plant  to  plant,  and  cropt  at  fixteen  or  eighteen  from  the  ground.  It  is  clear  therefore 
that  the  plant  will  do,  with  care,  for  a  good  hedge.  Towards  Milan,  mulberries  de- 
cline, oak  and  other  pollards  being  found  in  their  (lead. 

Mozzata, — 1  he  culture  of  mulberries  and  making  filk,  being  here  much  attended  to, 
were  principal  objefts  in  my  inquiries.  The  fruit  is  well  wafhed,  the  end  of  June,  to 
make  the  feed  fink  ;  it  is  then  fown  in  rows,  in  a  bed  of  earth  well  manured,  and  finely 
Jabo«red,in  the  rich  nurferies  near  Milan  ;  covered  very  lightly,  and  thefurface  lightly 
flattened  ;  ftraw  is  fpread  to  defend  it  from  the  fun,  and  much  water  given.  When 
the  young  plants  appear,  they  are  weeded  by  hand.  The  fecond  year,  they  grow  to 
two  or  three  feet  high,  and  hoed  and  thinned.  The  third  year,  they  are  cut  to  the 
ground  above  the  buds  that  are  to  pufti,  and  tranfplanted  from  thofe  nurferies,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city,  to  others  that  are  fcattered  all  over  the  country,  in  ground  well  dug 
aid  manured,  and  at  two  feet  fquare ;  here  they  are  kept  clean  by  hoeing.  The  fifth 
yeaf,  in  the  fpring,  they  are  cut  again  to  the  ground  ;  they  then  Ihoot  very  powerfully, 
and  attention  muft  be  given,  to  keep  but  one  good  flioot,  and  the  ground  is  dug^or 
hoed  deeper  than  common,,  and  alfo  dunged.  The  fixth  year,  thofe  that  are  high 
enough  are  grafted,  and  the  reft  the  year  following.  Thofe  that  took  the  fixth  year, 
ought  xo  reft  in  the  nurfery  three  years,  including  the  year  of  grafting,  that  is,  the 
feventh  and  eighth  year.     Th^y  do  not  like  to  plant  large  trees,  and  have  a  proverb, 

Se  vuoi  far  torto  al  tuo  vicino, 

Pianta  il  moro  grofTo  e  il  fico  ptccoltno. 

As  to  pluUt  fmall  fig  trees  is  as  bad  as  large  mulberries. 

I'he  holes  are  made  in  winter  for  receiving  them  where  they  are  to  remain ;  thefe 
are  nine  feet  fquare  and  two  fieet  deep,  and  have  at  the  bottom  a  bed  of  broom,  bark 
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of  trees,  or  other  rubbifli ;  then  the  beft  earth  that  can  be  had,  and  on  that  dung,  one 
load  of  fixteen  feet  to  four  trees ;  this  is  covered  with  more  good  earth,  and  this  levels 
the  hole  with  the  reil  of  the  field  ;  then  prune  the  roots  and  plant,  fetting  a  pole  by  the 
young  tree  to  the  north,  and  a  fpur  pod  on  the  other  fide,  to  guard  it  from  the  plough. 
Twine?  no  ftraw  the  firft  year,  becaufe  of  the  infeft  forficula  auricidaria^  L. ;  but  in 
November  bind  ftraw  around  them  againft  the  cold,  or,  as  ftraw  is  dear,  the  poa  rubra^ 
which  abounds.  Never,  or  very  rarely,  water.  Much  attention  to  remove  all  buds 
not  tending  in  the  right  direftion. 

The  fourth  fpring  after  planting,  their  heads  are  pollarded  in  March,  leaving  the 
ftoots  nine  inches  long  of  new  wood,  and  feeking  to  give  them  the  hollow  form  of  a 
cup,  and  that  the  new  buds  may  afterwards  divide  into  two  or  three  branches,  but  not 
more.  The  next  year  they  begin  to  pluck  the  leaves.  They  are  attentive  in  pruning, 
which  is  done  every  fecond  year,  to  preferve  as  much  as  they  can  the  cup  form,  as  the 
leaves  are  gathered  the  more  eafily.  Thus  it  is  about  fourteen  years  from  the  feed  be- 
fore the  return  begins. 

After  gathering  the  leaves,  a  man  examines  and  cuts  away  all  bounded  {hoots ;  and 
If  hail  damage  them,  they  are  cut,  let  it  be  at  what  time  of  the  year  it  may.  Old  trees 
are  pruned  after  gathering,  but  young  ones  in  March.  In  autumn,  the  leaves  are  never 
taken  for  cattle  before  the  i  ith  of  November,  as  the  trees  after  that  time  do  not  fufFer. 
The  third  year  after  planting  young  trees,  they  fow  about  a  hat-full  of  lupines  around 
the  ftem,  and  when  about  ten  inches  high,  dig  them  in  for  manure.  The  opinion  here 
is,  that  the  mulberry  does  very  little  harm  to  rye  or  wheat,  except  that  when  cut  the 
falling  of  branches  and  trampling  are  fomewhat  injurious.  Maiz,  millet,  and  panic  are 
much  more  hurt.  A  tree,  five  years  after  tranlplanting,  gives  ten  pounds  of  leaves, 
each  twenty-eight  ounces.  At  ten  years,  eighteen  pounds.  At  fifteen  years,  twenty-five 
pounds.  At  twenty  years,  thirty  pounds.  At  thirty  years,  fifty  pounds.  •  At  fifty  to 
feventy  years,  feventy  pounds.  There  are  trees  that  give  eighty  pounds,  and  even  one 
hundred  pounds.  The  price  of  leaves  is  commonly  4  livres  per  one  hundred  pounds 
(twenty-eight  ounces).  For  one  ounce  of  grain  five  hundred  pounds  of  leaves  are 
neceffary,  and  yield  feventeen  pounds  of  cocoons ;  but  among  the  rifings  in  the  moun- 
tain of  Brianza,  twenty  five  pounds.  To  make  a  pound  of  filk,  of  twelve  ounces^  five 
pounds  or  fix  pounds  of  cocoons,  of  twenty-eight  ounces,  are  required.  Price  of  co- 
coons, in  the  low  watered  country,  a  livres  per  pound  (twenty-eight  ounces).  At 
Mozzata,  i\  livres.  At  Brianza,  3  livres.  The  grain  is  hatched  in  a  chamber,  heated 
by  a  chimney,  and  not  a  ftove,  to  feventeen  degrees  of  Reaumur  (feventy  and  a  half 
Far.) ;  but  before  being  placed  in  this  chamber,  they  are  kept  eight  days  under  a  bed, 
with  a  coverlet  upon  them,  in  boxes  covered  with  paper  pierced  ;  and  when  hatched  lay 
the  young  leaflet-  of  the  mulberries  on  the  paper,  to  entice  them  out.  The  method  of 
conducing  the  bufinefs  here  is  the  fame  as  in  France,  the  landlord  furniflies  half  the 
grain,  and  the  peafants  half,  and  they  divide  the  cocoons.  Price  of  grain,  2  livres  the 
ounce.  Mulberries,  of  all  ages,  are  pollarded  every  fecond  year ;  a  mifchievous  cuf- 
tom,  which  makes  the  trees  decay,  and  lefl'ens  their  produce ;  it  is  never  done  in  Dau- 
phine,  where  the  culture  is  fo  well  underftood. 

Milan. — Sig.  Felice  Soave  made  fome  interefting  trials  on  filk  worms. 

At  Lambrate,  near  Milan,  two  ounces  of  feed  in  rooms  kept  to  the  heat  of  twenty,  three 
and  tweniy.four  degrees  of  Reaumur,  hatched  well,  and  kept  healthy :  the  28th  of  April 
the  feed  was  placed  in  the  rooms,  and  hatched  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  day  :  the 
2  ift  of  May  the  firft  cocoon  feen,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  all  were  at  work.  The 
product  gathered  :he  3d  of  June ;  the  product  ninety-two  and  a  half  pounds  of  co- 
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coons  (twenty-eight  ounces)  j  eighty- four  of  them  having  been  fpun  from  four  and  five 
cocoonsj  gave  twenty  pounds  and  one-third  (twelve  ounces)  of  filk,  ftronger  and  more 
fhining  than  common :  the  confumption  of  leaves,  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
of  twenty-eight  ounces.  Wood  ufed  for  fire,  two  thoufand  eight  hundred  pounds;  but  the 
two  rooms  would  have  ferved  for  four  ounces  of  feed.  In  the  common  method,  with- 
out (loves,  the  confumption  of  leaves  is  five  hundred  pounds  for  an  ounce  of  feed,  and 
the  medium  produft  is  not  above  fifteen  pounds  of  cocoons  ;  and  by  this  new  method, 
the  confumption  of  leaves  has  been  feven  hundrad  and  ten  pounds  each  ounce,  and  the 
produce  forty-fix  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  cocoons.  Sixteen  or  feventeen  cocoons 
weigh  an  ounce  in  the  common  method,  but  in  this  only  thirteen  or  fourteen.  The 
filk  cannot  commonly  be  fpun  from  five  or  fix  cocoons ;  thefe  were  fpun  eafily  from 
four  or  five,  and  might  have  been  done  from  three  or  four.  To  gain  a  pound  of  filk, 
in  common,  five  pounds  of  cocoons  are  necefiary ;  but  here  the  fame  quantity  has  been 
gained  from  four  pounds. 

Lodi  to  Codogno.-^ln  this  dead  level  and  watered  diftrifl:  there  are  very  few  mulber- 
ries ;  none  except  near  the  villages ;  many  of  them,  not  all,  appear  unhealthy,  perhaps 
by  reafon  of  their  not  exerting  the  fame  attention  as  in  Dauphine,  where  ther^  are,  in 
irrigated  meadows,  mounds  made  to  keep  the  water  from  thefe  trees. 

Codogno  to  Crema. — Mulberry  trees  here  have  large  heads,  as  in  Dauphine,  inilead  of 
being  pollarded  incefiantly,  as,  to  the  north  of  Milan. 

There  is  an  idea  in  the  Milanefe,  that  filk  was  introduced  by  Ludovico  il  Mora. 
Francefco  Muralto  reports,  **  Pradia  inculta  infinita  duobus  fluminibm  ad  novalia  (^Ludo^ 
vicus}j  reduxit  infinitasj>lantas  Moronwn  ad  conficiendas  fetas^  feu /ericas  plantarifecerai 
et  illius  artis  in  ducatu^  frimusfuit  auSlor  *."  It  is  faid  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe  by  fome  Bafilian  monks  from  Sirinda,  a  city  of  Indoftan,  to  Conftantinople, 
under  the  Emperor  Juftinian,  in  the  year  550,  by  one  account  t ;  and  by  another,  m 
545  J.  In  13 1 5,  the  manufactory  of  filk  was  brought  in  Florence  to  great  perfedtion, 
by  the  refugees  of  Lucca  § ;  but  during  the  fifteenth  century  no  filk  was  made  in  Tuf- 
cany;  for  all  ufed  in  that  period  was  foreign,  filk  worms  being  then  unknown  ||.  In 
1474,  they  had  eighty-four  ihops  that  wrought  gold  and  filver  brocaded  filks,  which 
were  exported  to  Lyons,  Geneva,  Spain,  England,  Germany,  Turkey,  Barbary,  Afia, 
&c.  ^  Roger  I.,  King  of  Sicily,  about  the  year  1 146  **,  having  conquered  fome  Gre- 
cian cities,  brought  the  filk-weavers  from  thence  into  Palermo ;  and  the  manufafkure 
was  foon  imitated  by  the  people  of  Lucca,  who  took  a  bale  of  filk  for  their  arms,  with 
the  infcription — Deimunus  diligenter  curandumpro  vita  multorum  ft-  In  1525,  the  filk 
manufacture  at  Milan  employed  twenty-five  thoufand  people ;  and  it  feems  to  have  aug- 
mented till  1 558  tJ.  In  1423,  the  republic  of  Florence  took  off  the  duty  oi entree  upon 
mulberry  leaves,  and  prohibited  the  exportation ;  and  fome  communities  of  Tufcany 
have  records  concerning  filk  anterior  to  that  period  §§• 

In  almoft  all  the  diftriSs  of  the  Milanefe  mulberry  trees  are  met  with,  very  old,  with 
towering  branches ;  among  which  are  thofe  of  Sforzefca,  planted  under  Ludovico  il 
Moro  IJII,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

•  Jttii  Societa  Patrtottca,  vol,  li   p.  220.  f  Sag^to  fi^ra  la  RepVicaia  Raceofta  iklJa  Fo'^Ua  Jel  Gflfo, 

1779,  p.  I.  X  Di%ionarto  del  Ftlugelhy  i7nio.   i77',p-43-  J   Raglonamente  fopra  Trjfcana  p.  49* 

I)  DecimCf  torn.  ii.  fez.  5.  cap.  4.         fl  Btrjsdelto  Dei,  *♦  Giannone  Storia  Civ,  Y.^  ii.  lib.  1 1.  cap.  7. 

p.  119.     Giulwiy  torn.  V.  p.  461.         ff  Sa^io,  &c.  p.  56.         J  J  Opufc.  Scehe^  vol.  vii    p.  12.    Bartolozzi 
^'<t  Corfo  £  j^gricoUura  Fratlca.     La/lri^  torn.  i.  p.  285.  ||||  EUmctUi  d* jigrlcohura .     luiiterpacher^ 

torn.  ii.  p.  ^ii* 
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VENETIAN  State. — Vaprio  to  Bergamo.— There  are  many  mulberries,  mixed  with 
the  cultivation  of  corn  and  vines,  in  this  tradk  of  country. 

Berga?tio. — Four  ounces  of  feed  are  here  given  to  each  poor  family,  which  yield  four 
fe/i  of  cocoons. 

Brefcia. — One  hundred  peji  of  leaves  are  neceflary  to  one  ounce  of  feed ;  and  four 
peji  ot  bozzoli^  or  cocoons,  are  the  produce  of  one  ounce ;  and  the pe/o  of  cocoons  gives 
twenty-eight  to  thirty  ounces  of  filk.  Cocoons  fell  at  45  livres  per  pefo.  Leaves  at 
1  livre  ;  and  filk  at  22  livres  to  24  livjesper  pound.  The  trees  are  lopped  every  three 
years  ;  yet  fome  are  known  that  give  twenty  peji  of  leaves.  Small  ones  half  a^^  and 
one  pe/o. 

Verona. — One  ounce  of  feed  demands  feventeen  or  eighteenyJzfrA/ of  leaves,  each  one 
hundred  Veronefe  pounds  (or  feventy-four  pounds  Englifli).  Twelve  ounces  of  feed 
are  given  to  each  family  ;  and  each  ounce  returns  fixty  pounds  of  cocoons,  at  twelve 
ounces  the  pound  ;  the  price  24^!  the  pound.  To  each  ounce  of  feed  fixtejn  to  eigh- 
teen yZrrrA/  of  leaves,  each  one  hundred  pounds  of  twelve  ounces  are  neceffary.  The 
fixty  pounds  cocoons,  at  24 /i  are  72  livres,  or  36s. ;  which  is  the  pro<iuce  of  eight  trees,  or 
4s.  td,  a  tree,  the  half  of  which  is  2s.  3d.  It  muft  howeverbe  remarked,  that  thefe  pricesof 
cocoons  vary  fo  much,  that  no  rule  can  be  drawn  from  them :  this  price  of  24/.  the 
pound  is  very  low,  and  mud  arife  from  fome  local  circumftance.  One  ounce  of  filk  to 
one  pound  oiF  cocoons.  They  are  here,  as  in  the  preceding  diftricls^  in  the  cuftom  of 
finding  the  trees  and  half  the  feed,  and  the  peafancs  the  reft  ;  and  they  divide  the  co- 
coons. A  tree  of  forty  years  old  will  give  iowr facchi ;  and  if  a  plantation  fconfift  of 
one  thoufand  trees,  they  will,  one  with  another,  give  two  facchi.  They  make  filk  in 
the  Veronefe  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of  pounds  of  twelve  ounces.  There  are,  near 
the  city,  fome  trees  in  a  rich  arable  held  feventy  years  old,  that  yield  from  four  to  fix 
facks  of  leaves  each ;  this  is  about  10s.  a  tree  at  the  loweft  price  of  cocoons. 

To  Ficenza.-^There  are  many  rows  of  mulberries  in  the  meadows,  that  are  never  dug 
around,  and  yet  quite  healthy,  which  proves  that  they  might  be  fcattered  fuccefsfully 
about  grafs  lands,  if  any  proof  were  wanting  of  fo  undoubted  a  faft.  In  the  arable  lands, 
the  foil  all  gravel,  they  are  planted  twelve  ridges  apart.  Some  of  the  trees  are  old, 
tteit  fpread  feven  or  eight  yards  acrofs. 

Vicenza. — The  produce  of  filk  amounts  here  to  about  6  livres  the  campo,  over  a  whole 
farm  ;  this  is  about  3s.  an  acre.  The  iacco  of  leaves  weighs  feventy-five  pounds,  and 
forty  facchi  are  neceflary  for  one  ounce  of  feed  ;  which  gives  one  hundred  pounds  of 
cocoons,  and  ten  pounds  of  filk.  One  hundred  >  trees,  of  twenty  years  old,  yield 
forty  facchi ;  price  3  livres  to  1 1  livres ;  commonly  3  livres.  Price  of  cocoons  y>f.  to 
50/  the  pound. 

1  was  glad  here  to  meet  with  fome  intelligence  concerning  the  new  filk-worm,  faid  to 
have  come  from  Perfia,  which  they  have  had  here  eight  years,  but  is  in  the  hands  of  fo 
few  perfons,  that  I  could  get  none  of  the  feed ;  and  I  fufpe£t  that  it  is  lod,  for,  on  re- 
peated inquiries,  I  was  referred  to  other  parts  of  Italy.  While  they  had  this  worm,  they 
had  four  crops  of  cocoons  a  year: — x.  In  the  beginning  of  June.  2.  The  end  of  the 
fame  month.  3.  The  niiddleof  Auguft.  4.  In  Odober.  This  worm  is  eflentialLy  dif- 
ferent from  the  common  ones  in  the  circumftance  of  hatching  :  no  art  will  hatch  the 
eggs  of  the  common  fort  the  firft  year,  that  is  the  year  of  the  fli^s  dropping  them ;  they 
can  be  hatched  the  year  following  only ;  but  of  this  new  fort,  the  eggs  will  hatch  in  fifteen 
days  the  fame  year,  if  they  be  in  the  proper  heat.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they 
ufe  this  fort  of  worm  not  really  to  command  feveral  crops  in  the  fame  year,  for  mulberry ' 
trees  will  not  bear  it  without  deftru£tion,  but  merely  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  the  common 
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fort  of  worms,  if  by  frofts  in  the  fpring  they  be  loft  for  want  pf  food  ;  this  new  fort  i^ 
in  referve  to  apply  the  leaves  to  profit  once  in  the  year.  Theoretically  the  plan  is  good ; 
but  there  muft  have  been  foniething  in  practice  againft  it,  or  we  may  conjedure  that  afttP 
many  years  the  ufe  of  them  would  have  been  generally  introduced. 
'  This  will  not  be  an  improper  place  to  introduce  fome  remarks  on  this  fubjeft,  by  an 
author  much  efteemed,  but  quite  unknown  in  England.     It  appears  from  the  work  of 
Count  Carlo  Bettoni,  of  Brefcia,  that  the  difcovery  of  the  new  filk  worm  arofe  from 
experiments  made  with  a  view  of  finding  out  a  cure  for  the  ficknefs  of  mulberry-trees,, 
called  moria ;  this  was  fuppofed  to  arife  from  ftripping  the  leaves  in  the  fpring  annually; 
it  was  thought  that  if  fome  means  could  be  difcovered  of  poftponing  the  gathering  much- 
later  in  tl\eyear,  it  would  greatly  favour  the  vegetation  and  health  of  the  trees ;  an  eSeOi. 
that  could  only  take  place  by  means  of  a  worm  that  would  hatch  much  later  than  the 
common  one.     In  1765,  a  fecond  hatching  of  the  eggs  of  the  common  worm  is  faid,  by 
the  fa^ne  author,  to  have  been  made ;  part  of  which  were  fed  with  the  fecond  growth  o£ 
leaves,  and  *part  with  the  leaves  of  trees  that  had  not  been  gathered  in  the  fpring.  Thofe 
fed  with  the  old  leaves  gave  a  greater  number  of  cocoons,  and  of  a  better  quality  than 
the  others.     Thefe  experiments  were  repeated  by  many  perfons  5  and  it  was  fbund,  that 
in  the  heats  of  July  and  Auguft  the  worms  would  not  do  well-;  but  in  September  muclf 
better,  and  that  the  trees  did  not  fuffer  from  having  their  leaves  gathered  in  September* 
The  fame  author  fays  that  the  new  worms  (which  he  c^Ws  forejiieri)  will  hatch  three 
times  a  year,  and  that  no  art  will  prevent  it ;  no  cellars,  no  cold  will  keep  them  from. 
it,  though  it  may  retard  them  fome  time,  as  he  tried  in  an  ice-houfe,  by  which  means  he 
kept  them  inert  till  Auguft.     But,  on  the  contrary,  the  common  fort  cannot  in  general 
be  hatched  a  (econd  time  the  fame  year,  even  with  any  heat  that  can  be  given  ;  yet  he 
admits,  that  they  were  hatched  by  certain  perfons  in  1765.^    The  new  ones  fleep  fbur 
times,  like  the  common  ones^  but  begin  to  fpin  their  cocoons  five  or  fix  days  fooner : 
they  eat  lefs  in  quantity,  but  give  lefs  filk ;  and  as  this  defed  is  balanced  by  the  advan- 
tegein food;  they  ought  not,  fays  the  Count,  to  be  profcribed.  'Their cocoons  are  fmall, 
but  the  confiftency-is  good  and  fine.;  and  their  filk  is  fine  and  fofter  than  the  common : 
lie  fold  it  for  4  livres  or  5  livres  a  pound  more  than  common  filk.     There  is,  however, 
an  evil  attends  them,  which  is  the  uncertainty  of  their  hatching  the  fecond  and  third 
-time  \  fometimes  all  the  feed  will  hatch,   but  at  others  only  a  p  irt ;  even  only  the  fe- 
venth  and  tenth  of  ihe  quantity  :  but  the  firft  hatching  is  regular,  like  that  of  the  com- 
mon worms.     A  circumftance  in  the  courfe  of  his  trials  deferves  noting,  that  he  found 
th^  worms  of  both  the  old  and  new  forts  would  drink  water  when  offered  to  them,  and 
that  the  cocoons  were  the  larger  for  their  having  had  the  water. 

■  ITiey  have  had  a  fort  in  Tufcany  that  hatches  twice  a  year ;  and  the  Count  writing 
thither  for  information  concerning  them,  found  that  their  filk  was  coarfer  than  the  com- 
mon,  and  of  lefs  value  ;  and  he  judges  them  to  be  a  different  kind  from  his  own,  which 
hatches  three  times.  The  Count  concludes  nothing  determinate  concerning  them;  but 
refolves  to  continue  his  numerous  experiments  and  obfervations.  As  there  may  be'per- 
fons  who  think,  as  I  did  at  firft,  when  I  heard  of  this  fort  of  worm,  that  if  any  fucceed  in 
England  it  would  probably  be  this ;  it  is  proper  to  obferve  that  Count  Bettoni  had 
nothing  in  view  but  the  difeafe^  of  the  mulberry  trees,  and  does  not  feem  to  have  ha.i  at 
all  in  contemplation  the  evils  attending  late  frofts,  depriving  the  worms  of  their  ufuai 
food ;  and  if  the  common  fort  may  be  retarded  in  hatching  (which  he  fhews)  ciil  Auguft, 
equally  with  the  new  fort,  there  does  not  feem  to  be  any  extraordinary  advantage  in  this 
fort,  for  a  northerly  climate,  more  than  in  the  others.  The  Count's  book  *  was  printed 
at  Venice  in  1778. 

*  Pr^€tto  perprefervan  I  Celfi^  ftc     Co.  Carlo  Bettoni.  8vo.  Varioua  paflages. 
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Sig.  Pieropan  has  made  an  obfenration,  which  deferves  noting;  mulberrieg,  and  Iike« 
wife  other  trees,  are  generally  found  to  fucceed  much  better  when  grafted  a  little  before 
fun*fet  than  at  any  other  time ;  the  reafon  he  attributes  to  the  heat  of  the  earth  after 
fun-fet ;  he  kepta  journal  fome  years  of  the  comparative  heat  of  the  atmofphere  and  the 
earth,  at  the  depths  of  four,  twelve,  and  twenty-four  inches ;  and  has  found,  that 
immediately  after  the  fetting  of  the  fun  the  mercury  in  thofe  thermometers  under  ground 
had  always  rifen  fome  degrees  gradually  till  the  rifing  of  the  fun^  when  it  as  regularly 
falls. 

The  following  is  the  Account  of  the  Profit  and  Lop  of  Six  Ounces  of  Seedy  for  Three  Tears^ 

at  Vicenzay  by  Sig.  Carlo  Modena* 

1778. 

Expences*  //»•  /    ^«. 

Semenxa'^iee&y  fix  ounces,                    -                    ^                 «  36     o     o 

Foglia — leaves,  26,475  lb,            -                -                -              -  1545    4.     o 

S/»^— gathering  leaves  and  attendance,                -                  -  868  16     o 

F//ar^-^fpinning  992  lb.  cocoons,  which  give  159  lb.  5  oz.  filk,  •        557  18     o 

3007  18     o 


Produce. 

1591b.  5  oz»of  filk,                •               •                   .            •               4144  15  o 

R^ufe  ditto,  41  lb«                    •                    »                   •                        102  10  o 

Seed,  55  oz.                       •                       -                   -           •              330  o  o 

4577  S  « 

Expence,            •           •            «         3007  18  o 


Profit,  -  •  1569    7    c 

1779. 


Expences. 

Seed,  fix  ounces,  half  given  to  the  peafants,  three  ounces, 
Leaves,  15,607  lb.  -        -  '  - 

Spinning— the  produce  446  lb.  cocoons,  half  of  which,  223  lb.  to  the 
proprietor,  29  lb«  of  filk,  • 


Produce. 
29  b  offilk,  .  •  -  - 

Keiufedt.o,  •  -  - 


Lofs, 


* 

18 

0 

0 

m 

to  the 

7SZ 

9 

0 

* 

lOI 

10 

0 

87a 

19 

0 

754  0 

0 

21   2 

0 

T-IJS 

2 

c 

• 

97 

»7 

0 
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1780.— Upon  his  own  account* 
Expences. 

Itv,    f  Jen* 

Seed,  6  02.                •  -»               ^               •               -               36    o    o 

,  Leaves,  370  facks,  •                    -                    •                -/9i7^3o 

Gathering  and  attendance,  -                    •                    -             .1303120 

Spinning  910  lb.  of  cocoons,  .                    -                    -             265     o     o 

Reducing  1 18  lb.  6  oz.  of  filk  into  organzine,  -  *  -  451   10    o 

»  

3013  15     o 


Produce. 

Refufefilk,                •                ...  .                •              116  40- 

1 18  lb.  6  oz.  of  organzine,                -                •                -                      43^5  5     ^ 

Leaves  fold,                    -                        p                        -                -             28  o     o 

Silk  kept  for  own  ufe,  2  lb.  3  oz*                        •                        •                49  1  o     o 


4518  19     o 
Expences,  ^  -  3013  15    o 

Profit,  .  ^  1505     4    o 


This  year  the  profit  would  have  been  much  greater ;  but  through  the  negligence  of 
the  women  in  the  night,  not  attending  to  the  degrees  of  heat  (from  25  to  27  degrees 
Reaumur),  many  were  fuffocated  *. 

To  Padtia. — One  ounce  of  feed  gives  fixty  pounds  of  galetta  (cocoons),  and  eight 
pounds  to  ten  pounds  of  galetta  one  pound  of  filk  :  the  ounce  of  feed  requires  fixteen 
facks  of  leaves,  of  four  pefi^  each  twenty-five  pounds  ;  and  twelve  fmall  trees  yield  one 
fack,  but  one  great  tree  has  been  known  to  yield  fix  facks.  Price  of  gathering,  2oyr 
thefack.  Expence  of  making  fixty  pounds  of  filk,  250  livres.  Spinning,  30/.  the 
-pounds     Cocoons  fell  at  30/  to  36  /.     Silk  this  year,  25  livres  the  pound^jfoti/e. 

Padua.— One  ounce  of  ieed  gives  in  common  thirty  pounds  of  cocoons,  and  eight 
pounds  of  cocoons  on6  pound  of  filk :  twenty  facks,  of  eighty  pounds  of  leaves,  are  ne- 
ceffary  to  feed  the  worms  of  an  ounce  of  feed.  Price  of  gathering,  2oy;  the  fack.  The 
greateft  trees  give  ten  facks  of  leaves  each ;  a  tree  of  twenty  years  four  or  five  facks. 
It  is  not  the  general  cuftom  to  divide  this  bufinefs  with  the  peafants.  The  common  fort 
of  filk  worm  is  hatched  about  the  25th  of  April ;  the  others  the  middle  of  June  j  but 
filk  demands  a  more  expenfive  operation  in  the  latter  feafon. 

Venice. — There  are  three  forts  of  filk  worms : — 1.  The  common  one,  which  cafts  its 
epiderm,  or  fleep  as  it  is  called,  four  times.  2.  A  fort  known  at  Verona,  that  cafts  only 
three  times  j  the  cocoons  fmaller  than-thofe  of  the  other  fort.  3.  The  new  fort  men- 
tioned by  Count  Carlo  Bettoni,  the  feed  of  which  hatch  two  or  three  times  a  year  j  but 
the  others  only  once.     The  feed  of  the  two  firft  forts  caiuiot  be  hatched  the  fame  year 
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it  is  dropped }  but  that  of  the  third  will  hatch  of  itfelf,  if  it  be  not  carefully  kept  m  a 
cool  place, 

Bologna.-^One  hundred  pounds  of  cocoons  are  made  from  one  ounce  of  feed,  and 
yield  feven  pounds  and  a  half  to  eight  pounds  afid  a  half  of  filk,  of  twelve  ounces.  Price 
of  cocoons,  twenty  to  twenty-five  baiocca.     Silk, , thirty. four  ^^^//j,  at  6d.  the  pound. 

Tuscany. — Florence. — ^Making  inquiries  here  concerning  the  new  fort  of  Clk  worm, 
I  found  that  they  were  not,  as  I  had  been  before  told,  a  new  difcovery  in  Italy,  but  known 
long  ago  ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  is  prohibited  by  law,  in  order  to  preferve  the  mul- 
berry trees  from  being  ftripped  more  than  once.  The  filk  made  from  them  is  not  more 
than  half  as  good  as  the  common,  and  very  inferior  in  quantity  alfo.  They  aflert  here, 
that  by  means  of  heat  they  can  hatch  the  ei^gs  of  the  common  fort  when  they  pleafe,  but 
not  for  any  ufe,  as  they  die  direftly  j  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  new  fpecies,  or  that 
as  it  is  called  di  tr^  volte. 

Their  contrivance  for  winding  filk  is  very  convenient,  and  well  adapted  to  fave  labour; 
one  man  turns  for  a  whole  row  of  coppers,  the  fires  for  which  are  without  the  wall ;  and 
the  clofets  with  fmall  boilers  of  water,  for  killing  the  animal  in  its  cocoon  b^  (learn,  are 
equally  well  adapted. 

At  Martelli,  near  Florence,  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  ^and  ninety y?/or/  (thirty-four 
acre?)  there  are  forty  or  fifty  mulberries,  enough  for  one  ounce  of  grain,  which  gives 
fifty  pounds  or  fixty  pounds  of  cocoons,  and  fix  pounds  or  feven  pounds  of  filk.  Price 
of  cocoons  this  year,  2  pauls  the  pound ;  lall  year  i\  ;  and  in  1787  it  was  ^pauls.  In 
the  culture  of  the  trees  they  do  not  praftice  fuch  attentions  as  the  French  in  Dauphine; 
they  never  dig  about  them,  except  when  young ;  never  wafli  the  (lems  ;  they  prune  the 
trees  when  neceflkry,  but  not  by  any  rule  of  years.  The  bed  fort  is  the  wild  mulberr)', 
but  it  yields  the  leaft  quantity  ;  next,  the  white  fruit. 

In  1782,  Sig.  Don.  Gio.  Agemi  di  Giun,  prelate  of  the  Greek  Catholic  church,  on 
Mount  Libanus,  exhibited  to  the  academicians  Georgofili  of  Florence,  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, fome  filk  worms,  in  number  thirty- eight,  part  of  which  bad  already  made  their 
cocoons,  and  part  ready  to  makethtm,-  asaccuftomed  to  do  in  his  own  country,  with  the 
leaves  of  the  wild  mulberry.  The  feed  was  hatched  in  Oftober  :  the  worms  /eJ  with 
leaves,  procured  from  warm  gardens;  cocoons  were  made  in  November;  mallow  leaves 
were  ufed  alfo  *. 

Mode N A.— The  export  of  filk  from  the  city  forty-fix  thoufand  pounds,  at  38  Itvres 
(4d.  each);  from  the  whole  territory,  fixty  thoufand  z^^rZiiw. 

Piedmont.-^ P2z*u^y^.— Immediately  on  entering  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, within  two  miles  of  St.  Giovanne,  mulberries  are  found  regularly  every  where, 
and  continue  to  Turin.  Seven-eighths  of  them  are  about  twenty  or  twenty  five  years 
old;  fome  however  are amongfl;  the  largeft  I  have  feen. 

Lombardy  Poplars. 

They  are  very  fcarce  throughout  Lombardy ;  there  is  a  fcattering  between  Modena 
and  Reggio  ;  and  Count  Tocoli,  five  or  fix  miles  from  Parma,  planted  feveral  thoufands 
along  a  canal,  on  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  for  her  portion,  but  there  is  not  in  any  part 
of  Lombardy,  any  law  which  in  fuch  cafes  fecures  the  groperty  of  the  trees  thusplamed, 
to  the  child  they  are  intended  for ;  it  is  merely  private  confidence* 

•  Corfo^  vol.  ill  p,  12J. 

5  Clover. 
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Clover. 

ViEDMO}^r.-^Chenfale. — Such  is  the  power  of  climate  united  with  the  advantages  of 
irrigation,  that  clover  is  here  mown  for  hay  once  after  harvefting  the  corn  it  grew  with  j 
the  hay  is  not  of  the  beft  quality,  but  ufeful.  / 

Milanese. — Milan  to  Pavia. — On  the  rich  dairy  farms,  the  cows  are  fed  much  on 
clover.  '  The  red  fort  is  fown,  which  wearing  out,  white  clover  comes  fo  regularly,  that 
the  country  people  think  the  one  fort  degenerates  into  the  other. 

Vicenza. — ^They  fow  twelve  pounds  of  feed  per  ca?npo  with  wheat ;  it  is  cut  twice  the 
firft  year,  yielding  one  carro  each  cut;  the  fecond  year  it  is  mown  thrice :  per  44.  livres 
the  carro,  which  is  one  hundred/^/?,  of  twenty-five  pounds. 

Padua. — Sow  twelve  pounds  groffb  per  campo  (fourteen  pounds  or  fifteen  pounds  per 
Englifti  acre)  it  gives  three  carri,  each  one  thoufand  pounds,  at  three  cuts  (one  ton  and 
a  half  the  acre  EngliQi  j)  but  they  have  crops  that  go  much  beyond  this. 

Figs. 

Piedmont. — Nice  ioConi. — On  this  range  of  the  Alps,  there  are,  in  favourable  fitu- 
ations,  a  great  quantity  of  fig  trees ;  and  the  extreme  cheapnefs  of  the  fruit  muft  be  of 
no  trivial  importance  in  fupporting  the  people,  not  only  while  ripe  but  dried. 

Hemp  and  Flax.  1 

Piedmont. — Cbentale.-^A  giornata  (to  an  acre  as  7440  to  7929)  produces  two  Hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  proprietor,  and  as  much  for  the  farmer;  and  fome  crops  rife  to  fix  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.  They  gather  the  female  hemp  from  the  25th  of  July  to  the  4th  of 
Auguft :  the  male  the  beginning  of  September.  Of  fome  pieces  I  was  informed  that  a  pro- 
duce not  uncommon  was  thirty  rubbii  of  female,  and  feventeen  of  male,  worth  4I  livres  to 
5  livres  the  rubbioy  both  of  the  fame  price  j  and  alfo  twenty-five  to  thirty  mine  of  feed,  * 
if  well  cultivated  ;  but  if  riot,  twelve  to  fifteen.  The  mine  thirty-five  pounds,  and  the 
price  4i  livres  to  5  livres  the  mine.  The  common  calculation  is,  that  2i  giornata  is  worth 
150  livres  to  aoo  livres,  which  may  be  called  lol.  per  Englifh  acre.  Their  contrivance 
for  fteeping  is  very  fimple  and  eflfeftual :  there  are  many  fquare  and  oblong  pits  with 
pofls  in  them,  with  open  mortifes  for  fixing  poles  to  keep  down  the  hemp,  which  is 
vaftly  preferable  to  our  fods  and  ftones. 

Turin — They  fow  three  mine  (forty-five  pounds  of  wheat)  and  get  thirty  rubbii^  at 
4  livres  \of.  to  4  livres  the  rubbio  grofs;  but  ready  for  fpinning  12  livres  loy^,  the 
fined  \  the  fecond  quality  is  7  livres  10/. ;  and  the  third  5  livres  ;  befides  three  mine 
of  feed,  at  2  livres  each.     This  produft  is  above  81.  the  Englifh  acre. 

Milanese. — Mozzata. — Winter  flax  is  here  efteemed  the  properer  for  land  that  is 
not  watered  ;  they  fow  it  in  the  middle  of  September ;  they  have  had  it  in  this  country 
two  years  only,  and  call  it  lino  ravagno.  It  gives  a  coarfer  thread  than  fprihg  flax,  but 
a  greater  quantity,  and  much  more  feed.  The  price  of  the  oil  22/I  the  pound,  of  twen- 
ty eight  ounces  j  of  the  flax  ready  for  fpinning,  25/  or  26/. ;  ot  the  thread,-  4  livres 
and  4|  Irvres.  A  quartaro  of  feed  is  neceflary  for  a  pertica,  for  which  it  returns  eight 
times  the  quantity  of  feed,  and  twenty  pounds  of  flax  ready  for  fpinning,  at  2$/.  the 
pound. 
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Codcgno. — When  thpy  break  up  their  clover  lands  they  fow  flax  on  one  ploughing^, 
which  \^  worth  rent  20  livres  and  crop  40  livres  per  pcrtica^  being  twenty-four  pounds 
of  twenty-eight  ounces  and  feed  three  times  more  than  fown.     Much  winter  flax  now 
green. 

Venetian  St a^e..— Bergamo, — Winter  flax  green  in  Oftoben 
Ecclesiastical  State. --Bologna, — The   territory  of  Bologna    produces  from" 
•  twt^lve  to  fourteen  million  pounds  of  hemp.     They  manure  for  it  highly  with  dun? 
feathers,  the  horns  of  animals,  and  filk-worms*  refufe.     The  beft  hemp-land  is  always 
dug ;  the  difference  between  digging  and  ploughing  is  found  to  be  very  gieat.     If 
ploughed,  three  earths  are  given  ;  when  the  fpade  is  ufed,  the  land  isfiril  ploughed 
and  then  dug.     For  this  crop  five  or  fix  yards  are  left  unfown  under  the  rows  of  trees.. 
The  foil  agrees  fo  well  with  this  plant  that  the  crop  rifes  ten  feet  high ;  they  gather  it 
all  at  once,  leaving  only  a  few  ftands  for  feed.    It  is  watered  in  flagnant  pools.    A  good. 
produft  is  from  one  hundred  pounds  to  two  hundred  pounds  of  twelve  ounces  per  /^r- 
ndtura^  or  half  an  acre.     The  price  of  the  beft  is  from  20  livres  to  27  livres  tlie  hun- 
dred pounds.     At  prefent  25  livres  (the  Englifli  pound  one-fifth  larger  than  the  Bo* 
lognefe,  and  the  livre  of  the  Pope's  dominions  is  ten  to  the  zecchin^  of  9s.  6d.)  ready 
for  combing.     When  ready  for  fpinning,  the  price  of  the  beft  is  \%f.  the  pound  ;  and 
they  pay  for  fpinning  fuch  6f.  to  15/.  the  pound.     Near  the  city  1  viewed  a  field  fa- 
mous for  yielding  hemp :  no  trees  are  planted  acrofs  it,  which  is  fo  common  in  the 
country  in  general ;  a  fure  proof  of  the  pernicious  tendency,  of  that  fyftem  ;  fince  in 
very  valuable  fields  thefe  people  themfelves  rejeft  the  method.     Little  or  no  hemp  oa 
the  hills  near  Bologna,  but  fome  autumnal  flax  for  family  ufe. 

Maize. 

-  PiEDM0NT.~C/&^/2/^/?.— Maize  produces  here  twenty-five  to  thirty  mine^  which  holds 
forty-feven  pounds  of  wheat,  and  the  price  2  livres  each.  It  is  fown  on  three  feet 
ridges. 

Savigliano. — Maize,  in  a  good  year,  will  yield  three  hundred  fold,  but  in  a  dry  one 
fometimes  fcarcely  any  thing. 

Tttr/«.— Made  every  where  the  fallow,. which  prepares  for  wheat. 

Chivafco  to  Verceil. — A  great  deal  of  maize  through  all  this  country,  and  all  foul 
with  grafs  and  weeds,  even  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet. 

Milanese. — Milan. — They  fow  much  maize,  of  the  fort  called  quarantino^  from  its 
ripening  in  forty  days  (which  however  it  does  not).  They  fow  it  the  middle  of  July, 
after  wheat,  which  they  cut  the  firft  week  of  that  month.  If  the  common  maize  were 
fown  at  this  time,  they  aflert  that  it  would  yield  no  ripe  feed :  this  is  a  very  curious  cir- 
cumftance.  The  cuUure  has  been  often  recommended  to  England;  if  ever  any 
thing  were  done,  it  muft  afluredly  be  with  this  fort  j  but  even  with  this  I  ihould  put 
no  faith  in  the  power  of  an  Engliih  climate.  s 

Mozzata. — They  cultivate  three  forts  :  —  i.  Formentone  maggengo^  fown  the  beginning 
of  May,  and  reaped  in  Oftober.  2.  Formentone  agojiano  0  formentone  de,ravettonej.he* 
caufe  fown  after  taking  oflP  the  rave  or  colefeed  for  oil,  the  end  of  May,  and  harvefted 
the  end  of  September.  3.  Formentone  quarantine^  fown  after  wheat  or  rye,  and  cut 
the  end  of  Odiober. 

Rf«/V^.— This  plant  was  cultivated  in  the  Polefine  de  Rovigo,  towards  1560  j  and 
fpread  through  Lombardy  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century  *• 

•  j^gq/l,  Callo,    Notes,  p.  534. 
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Olives. 

State  of  Venice. — On  the  banks  of  the  Lago  di  Guarda  are  the  only  olives  I  have 
feen  fince  I  left  the  country  of  Nice ;  but  the  number  is  not  conQderable,  and  moft  of 
.  them  are  dead  or  nearly  fo,  by  the  frofl:  of  laft  winter^  which  made  fuch  deftrudtion  like- 
wife  in  Fance. 

71e^^;yf.— Near  Florence,  at  Martelli,  the  produdl  of  a  fiirm  of  i9oy?wr/,was  as 
follows:  in  1786,  thirty  ^jrr//r.  In  1787,  it  was  no  more  than  three.  In  1788,  it 
yielded  eight.  In  1789,  it  was  twenty-five  but  on  an  average  ten;  for  which  produce 
there  are  two  hundred  trees.  They  are  dunged  every  two  or  three  years,  and  dug  about 
once  in  three  years.  They  are  reckoned  to  leffen  the  produdt  of  corn  one  fifth ;  this  is 
a  notion  of  the  country;  but  I  believe  very  far  froiii  accurate.  The  average  price  of  oil 
is  5  fcudi  per  barrilj  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ( 1 1.  8s.  4d.) ;  ten  barri/s  amount . 
to  J4I.  3s.  4d. ;  and  as  there  are  about  thirty-four  acres  in  one  hundred  and  ninety Jiiorij 
the  produd  of  oil  is  8s.  to  gs.  per  acre :  a  fum  that  yields  no  very  favourable  impreflion 
of  the  culture : — and,  divided  amongft  two  hundred  trees,  it  does  not  amount  to  is.  6d. 
a  tree. 

The  plain  of  Florence  is  all  lined  into  rows  of  thefe  trees,  with  vines  between  and 
upon  them ;  in  fome  places,  an  efpalier  of  vines  between  the  rows  of  olives ;  and  when 
all  are  well  cultivated,  the  olives  yield  the  greateft  produce,  next  the  wine,  and  then 
the  com.  I  viewed,  near  Florence,  fome  fields,  in  which  I  found  twenty  olives  on  a 
Jiiora  of  land,  but  this  is  not  common  :  and  on  a  very  bad  ftony  foil,  though  in  the  plain, 
I  found  that  it  took  twenty  trees  of  twenty-five  years  growth  to  yield  a  barril  of  oil. 
But  in  a  fine  foil,  and  with  very  old  trees,  a  barril  a  tree  has  been  known.  Vines  are 
fuffered  here  alfo  to  run  up  the  trees,  but  they  reckon  it  a  bad  cuftom.  The  price  of 
oil  is  more  than  doubled  in  forty  years.  Very  few  olives  were  loft  by  the  laft  hard 
froft,  but  great  numbers  by  that  of  1709.  Landlord's  half  produce  of  fome  fields  I 
viewed— oil,  10 pauls  ;  grain,  7  j  wine,  i  j  in  all  \%  pauls  iper Jiiora  (2l.  5s.  per  Eng- 
lifli  acre.) 

This  year,  1789,  the  Grand  Duke,  for  the  firft  time,  has  given  a  gold  medal,  of  the 
value  of  25  zecchinij  for  the  greateft  number  of  olives  planted  ;  no  claimant  to  be  ad- 
mitted for  lefs  than  five  thouland  :  in  confequence  of  this  premium  above  forty  thou* 
fand  trees  have  been  planted.     It  will  be  continued  annually. 

There  is,  in  the  Maremma,  fome  remarkable  inftances  of  the  vaft  age  to  which  olives 
will  attain :  Sig.  Zucchino,  profeflbr  of  agriculture  at  Florence,  informed  me  that, 
upon  examining  the  hills  in  the  middle  of  that  trad,  he  found  in  the  midft  of  woods, 
and  almoft  over-run  with  rubbifh,  olives  of  fo  immenfe  an  age  and  magnitude  that  he 
conjedtures  them  to  have  been  planted  by  the  ancient  Hetrufcans,  before  the  Romans 
were  in  poffeffion  of  the  country  ;  there  muft,  of  courfe,  be  much  uncertainty  in  any 
conjedures  of  this  kind,  but  a  great  antiquity  of  thefe  trees  is  undoubted* 

Ria. 

Piedmont.— C/f//e?«^  to  r^rrri/.— They  are  now  threfliing  rice  with  horfes,  as  wheat 
in  Languedoc  ; — threfti  as  much  in  the  night  as  in  the  day :— meet  alfo  gleaners  going 
hoTie  loaded  with  it.     About  five  miles  before  Verccil  the  rice-grounds  are  in  great 

Quantities :  their  culture,  however,  of  this  crop  feems  to  want  explanations.     Here  is, 
>r  inftance,  a  great  field,  which  was  under  rice  laft  year,  now  left  to  weeds,  with  hogs 
feeding.— Why  not  fown  with  clover  among  or  after  the  rice  ?    They  never  plough 
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but  once  for  rice.  The  peafants  are  unhealthy  from  the  culture,  yet  their  pay  not 
more  than  24/.  to  ^of*  a  day.  The  foil  of  the  rice-grounds  here  is  that  of  a  fine  loamy 
turnip  fand ;  ihere  is  a  mound  raifed  around  them,  for  the  convenience  of  flooding 
at  will. 

VerfellL — Rice  is  here  reckoned  the  mofl:  profitable  of  all  the  cultivation  of  Pied* 
mont ;  for  it  yields  a  greater  value  than  wheat,  and  at  a  lefs  expence.  It  demands  only 
one  ploughing,  inftead  of  feveral.  Seed  only  four  mine^  at  i  livre.  Watering  at 
2  livres  ^f.  Cutting,  the  end  of  July,  lof.  The  produd  is  fixty  mine  rough,  or 
twenty- one  white ;  the  latter  at  4  livres,  or  84  livres  ;  and  four  mine  of  a  fort  ot  bran, 
at  1^/.  or  3  livres,  in  all  87  Hvres  (fomething  under  5I.  an  acre).  It  is  fown  three 
years  in  fucceffion,  and  the  fourth  -a  fallow,  during  which  the  land  is  dunged.  The 
price  of  thefe  lands  500  livres  or  600  livres  the  giornata..  As  rice  can  be  fown  only  on 
land  that  admits  watering  at  pleafure,  I  do  not  fully  comprehend  this  account.  Why, 
for  inftance,  is  not  the  land  laid  down  for  meadow,  which  evidently  pays  much  better, 
and  fells  at  a  higher  price  ?  I  fuppofe  rice  is  ready  money  on  demand,  and  meadows 
muft  be  converted  to  cafli  circuitoufly.     Good  wheat  land  fells  at  800  livres. 

To  Novara. — PafEng  the  Sefia,  which  exhibits  a  bed  of  five  times  as  much  gravel  as 
water,  in  three  or  four  miles  the  quantity  of  rice  is  confiderable :  the  ftubble  is  greeny 
and  in  wet  mud ;  the  fheaves  thin.  It  extends  on  both  fides  the  road  for  fome  diftauce  ; 
the  whole  inclofed  by  ditches,  and  rows  of  willow  poplar  pollards,  as  bad' to  the  eye  as  it 
can  be  to  the  health.  One  or  two  fields  are  not  yetcyt;  it  looks  like  a  good  crop  of 
barley,  being  bearded.     After  Novara,  fee  no  more  of  it. 

Mi^.ANESE. — Milan  to  Pavia. — ^I'he  rice-grounds  receive  but  one  ploughing,  which  is- 
given  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  feeds  fown  at  the  end  of  the  fame  month,  in  water 
to  the  feedfman's  knees,  which  is  left  on  the  ground  till  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the 
crop  is  weeded  by  hand,  by  women  half  naked,  with  their  petticoats  tucked  to  their 
waifts  wading  in  the  water  ;  and  they  make  fo  droll  a  figure,  that  parties  in  pleafantry, 
at  that  feafon,  view  the  rice  grounds.  When  the  weednig  is  finiffied,  the  water  is  drawn 
oflF  for  eight  days ;  and  it  is  again  drawn  off  when  the  ear  begins  to  form,  till  formed ;, 
after  which  it  is  let  in  again  till  the  rice  is  nearly  ripe,  which  is  about  the  end  of  Auguflr, 
when  it  is  reaped,  or  in  the  beginning  of  September ;  and  by  the  end  of  that  month,  all 
is  fiiiifhed.  Quantity  of  feed,  the  eighth  of  a  moggio  per  pertica,  produce  twenty-five 
to  thirty  moggio  rough,  or  eleven  and  a  half  or  twelve  white.  Price  37I  livres  the 
moggio^  ( 17I.  8s.  per  Englifii  acre,)  which  produce  is  fo  large,  that  this  minute  I  fufpefl: 
the  higheft  crop  gained,  and  not  an  average  one.  The  moggio  of  rice  weighs  one  hun* 
dred  and  fixty  pounds  of  twenty-eight  ounces.  The  draw  is  of  ufe  only  for  littering 
cows;  and  the  chaff,  like  that  of  all  other  grain,  from  a  notion  of  its  being  unwhole- 
fome,  is  thrown  on  to  the  dunghill.  They  fowrice  three  years  in  fuccefhon,  and  then 
a  courfe  of  fomething  elfe.  See  Courfes  of  Crops*  The  rice  is  rendered  merchantable 
by  being  pounded  in  a  mill  by  {tampers,  turned  by  a  water-wheel. 

In  the  great  road  there  is  a  (lone,  at  five  miles  from  Milan,  nearer  than  which  it  is 
prohibited  to  fow  rice.  ^ 

State  of  Venick. — Verona. — Of  the  produce  of  the  rice-grounds  in  the  Veronefe, 
they  reckon  one- third  for  expences,  one- third  for  water,  and  one-third  profit* 

Parma.— Count  Schaffienatti  has  fown  rice,  at  Vicomero,  eighteen  years  in  fucceffion  • 
on  the  fame  land,  without  any  reft  or  manure.  Sow  on  fifty-four  biolcehi  ninety  Jiaji ;  and 
the  produce  eighteen  for  one.  He  digs  the  ground,  as  it  is  too  marftiy  to  plough  it  well ;, 
this  cofts  3000  livres  (each  2|d.)     The  ftraw  fells  at  80  livres  the  load,'  of  eighty  pe/iy 
of  twenty. five  pounds  (three-fourths  of  a  pound  Engliih),     Oxen  alfo  eat  it.     Rice  is 
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reckoned  to  yield  four  times  over  more  nett  profit  than  any  other  hulbandry,.  more  even 
than  watered  meadows. 

Vines. 

"Piedmont. — Antibes  to  Nice.'— A  Angular  cultivation  of  this  plant  furrounding  very 
fmall  pieces  from  fix  to  twenty  perches,  trained  up  willow  trees ;  and  the  fcraps  of  land 
within  them  cultivated.  What  a  fun.muft  ihine  in  a  country  where  thick  inclofures  are 
counted  by  perches  and  not  by  acres. 

Chentale  to  Racconis. — In  rows  at  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  and  appear  like  thofe  of  hops 
in  Kent,  fupported  on  willow  poles,  twelve  feet  high,  fome  of  which  take  root,  but  are 
afterwards  pulled  up. 

Chivafeo. — Vines  fattened  from  mulberry  to  mulberry,  but  not  running  up  thefe  treeSy 
only  up  willows,  &c.  that  are  between  them. 

Milanese. — Mozzata. — Half  this  country  is  lined  with  vines,  and  it  is  reckoned 
that  they  will  damage  to  the  amount  of  one  tenth  of  the  produce :.  each  pertica  of  vines^ 
in  a  common  year,  will  give  fifty  pounds  of  grapes,  worth  6  livres-  the  one  hundred 
pounds  of  twenty  eight  ounces,  hail  allowed  for  j  and  of 'this  half  is  the  peafant^s 
ftare  for  the  expence  of  culture.  At  Leinate  I  viewed  fome  wine-preffes,  which  are 
enormous  machines ;  the  beam  of  one  is  forty-five  feet  long  and  four  feet  fquare,  and 
at  the  end  where  the  fcrew  is,  a  ftone  of  vaft  weight,  for  which  there  is  a  paved  hole 
in  the  pavement,  that  it  may  keep  fufpended  ;  the  cuves,  cafks,  and  all  the  apparatus 
great :  the  quantity  of  vines  one  thoufand  pertica.  The  feeds  of  the  preflfed  grapes 'are 
kept  till  dry,  and  then  prefled  for  oil ;  the  feed  of  the  grapes  that  yielded  feventy 
brenta  of  wine  will  give  ten  pounds  of  oil :  it  is  ufed  for  lamps.  The  poor  people  who 
bring  their  grapes  to  bepreffed  pay  one-twelfth  of  the  wine.  Price  at  prefent  6  livres 
the  brenta^  but  only  3  livres  for  what  is  laft  prefled,^  The  firft  flow  is  trod  out  by 
men's  feet.     Common  price  i  o  livres  or  i  a  livres  the  brenta. 

Venetian  State. — Bergamo. — From  entering  the  Venetian  territory,  ;iear  Vaprio, 
the  country  is  almoft  all  planted  in  lines  of  vines,  and  the  fpaces  between  tilled  for  corn. 

To  Bre/cia.^— This  country,  inclofed  with  hedges,  befides  which  it  is  lined  in  ftripes  of 
vines  that  are  trained  to  low  afti  and  maple  trees,  with  mulberries  at  the  end  of  every 
row ;  but  the  vines  are  not  trained  up  thefe  trees,  though  fattened  to  their  trunks. 

Vicenza. — The  country,  for  thirty-two  miles  from  Verona  to  Vicenza,  except  ^lie 
watered  parts,  which  are  not  a  tenth  of  the  whole,  is  lined  into  rows  of  pollards,  each 
with  three  or  four  fpreading  branches,  and  at  the  foot  of  each,  two  vines,,  many  of  them 
very  old,  with  fteifis  as  thick  as  the  calf  of  a  man's  leg  ;.  and  many  of  the  elms,  maplear, 
&c.  are  alfo  old.  They  ftand  about  a  rod  afunder,  and  the  rows  from  twenty  five  to 
thirty  yards,  and  around  the  whole  mulberries.  Where  the  vintage  is  not  -finiflied, 
the  vines  hang  in  feftoons  from  tree  to  tree,  garniflied  with  an  aftonifliing  quantity  of 
bunches  of  grapes. 

Vines,  near  Vicfenza,  produce  two  majiafi^.ezch  of  two  hundred  and  forty  bottles,  per 
campo  ;  the  price  16  livres  the  majiato  ;  the  campo  here  is  larger  than  at  Verona,  amount- 
ing to  near  an  Englifli  acre ;  this  is  about  17s.  an  acre,  a  produce  very  eafily  loll  in 
the  dam^'ge  done  to  the  com. 

Padua. — ^The  fame  hufbandr^  of  pollards  and  vines  continues  hither.  They  reckon 
that  vines  pay  better  than  mulberrnes  j  but  in  the  diftrifts  of  Verona  and  Vicenza 
mulberries  are  more  advantageous  than  vines.  This  does  not  correfpond  with  foil,  for 
that  of  Padua^is  deeper  and  richer,  for  the  moft  part,  than  the  other,  and  therefore  lefs 
iadapted  to  vines.    In  converfation  with  Abbate  Fortis,  q^  ^%  wine  of  the  Paduan,  &c. 
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being  fo  bad,  he  fays,  it  le  owing  merely  to  bad  management  in  making.  They  tread 
the  grapes  with  their  feet ;  and  will  keep  it  fermenting  there  even  fo  long  as  fifteen  days, 
adding  every  day  more  and  more,  till  the  ftrength  is  exhaufted,  and  the  wine  fpoiled ; 
no  cleanlineis  in  any  part  of  the  operation,  nor  the  leaft  attention  in  the  gathering,  or 
in  the  choice  of  the  grapes.  He  further  added,  that  Sig.  Modena,  a  Vicentino  culti- 
vator at  Vancimuglio  adjoining  the  rice-grounds,  and  confequently  as  little  adapted  as  pof- 
fible  to  vineyards,  provided  the  foil  and  trees  were  the  caufe  of  bad  wines,  makes  that 
which  is  excellent,  and  which  fell  for  fo  high  as  30/.  French  per  bottle :  that  Sig. 
Marzari,  and  Sig.  il  Conte  di  Porto,  -in  the  high  Vicentino,  with  many  others,  as  well 
as  he  himfelf,  Abbate  Fortis,  has  done  the  fame  with  raifins  from  vines  that  run  up 
the  higheft  trees,  fuch  wine  as  fells  from  %of.  to  35/  French  the  bottle :  and  that  fome 
of  thefe  wines  are  fo  good,  that  the  Venetian  ambafladors,  at  different  courts,  ufe 
them  inftead  of  Madeira,  &c. ;  and  the  wines  of  Friuli  as  thofe  of  Hungary,  which  they 
referable  ;  yet  thefe  vines  are  all  on  trees.  He  alfo  obferved,  that  it  has  been  found,  by 
experiment,  that  vines  in  thefe  rich  lands,  trained  near  the  ground,  as  in  France,  have 
yielded  raifins  and  wine  good  for  nothing ;  that  the  grapes  even  rot ;  that  the  land  is 
too  rich  for  the  vines  to  hare  all  the  nourifliment,  unrivalled  by  the  root  of  the  trees. 
It  is  very  much  to  be  queftioned,  if  the  experiments  here  alluded  to  have  been  made 
with  due  attention :  if  the  land  is  too  rich  for  vines,  plant  them  upon  foils  that  arepi:o- 
per ;  and  keep  thefe  low  diftrifts  for  grafs  and  com ;  but  that  vines,  hidden  from  the 
fun  amongft  the  branches  of  trees,  can  ripen  properly  to  give  a  well-concofted  juice,  ap- 
pears very  dubious ;  and  the  faft  of  all  the  wine,  commonly  met  with  in  this  country, 
being  bad,  feems  to  confirm  the  reafoning. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — Boloput^^^li^  this  country,  where  I  have  viewed  it,  is 
lined  into  rows  of  trees  for  vines,  ten  or  twelve  yards  afunder  on  the  mountain,  but  more 
in  the  plain.  But  Sig.  Bignami  has  his  vineyard  planted  with  echalats  (poles),  in  the 
French  way,  about  four  or  five  feet  fquare,  and  he  finds  that  thefe  always  give  better 
wine  than  the  vines  trained  to  trees,  and  the  land  by  tqmatura  gives  a  great  deal  more 
wine,  though  each  vine  feparately  on  trees  gives  more  than  each  in  this  method.  The 
objeft  in  this  inftance  was  the  goodnefs  of  wine ;  Sig.  Bignami  thinks  the  common  me- 
thod moft  profitable.  The  vines  are  now  (November)  trained  and  pruned,  and  turned 
down  five  or  fix  feet  and  tied ;  if  allowed  to  mount,  they  yield  much  fewer  grapes.  Vines 
on  the  mountains  yield  thrice  the  value  of  the  wheat,  and  the  double  of  all  other  pro- 
duftions,  wheat  included. 

Tvsc  AVY.-^Bologna  to  Florence. — Vines  in  this  route  are  planted  dij9ferently  from  any 
I  have  yet  feen.  Some  are  in  efpaliers,  drawn  thinly  acrofs  the  fields  j  others  are  trained 
to  fmall  ports,  through  which  at  top  are  two  or  three  fticks  fixed  to  hold  them  up ; 
others  are  in  fquares  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and  fix  or  feven  high,  without  fuch  ports;  but 
all  in  the  arable  fields  are,  generally  fpeaking,  in  lines. 

Florence. — ^I  here  met  with  a  cafe  abfolutely  in  point  to  prove  how  mifchievous  trees 
are  to  com,  even  in  this  hot  climate.  A  field  under  olives,  which  yielded  in  corn  fix  and 
a  half  for  one  fown,  was  grubbed,  after  which  the  common  produce  was  fourteen  for 
one.  •  Now,  as  the  olive  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  worft  trees  for  corn,  this  (hews  the 
great  lofs  that  accrues  from  the  practices  I  have  noted  throughout  Lombardy.  Yet  in 
common  converfation  here  as  elfewhere,  they  tell  you  the  injury  is  fmall,  except  from 
walnuts,  which  do  more  mifchief  than  any  other. 

MoDENA.— It  appears  to  be  a  fingular  circumrtance,  that  in  the  parts  of  this  territory, 
near  the  hills,  corn  pays  better  than  wine,  but  in  the  plain,  wine  better  than  com :  I 
fufpeft  that  fome  mil'management  occafions  this  apparent  coniradiftion.    From  Modena 
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to  Reggio  the  country  is  planted  in  rows,  as  in  the  Venetian  State,  &c.  and  the  trees 
that  fupport  the  vines  being  large,  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  foreft. 

Parma. — ^From  Reggio  to  Parma,  the  fame  fyftem  holds,  but  executed  in  an  inferior 
manner.  And  from  Parma  to  Vicomero,  the  trees  that  fupport  the  vines  are  pollards, 
with  old  heads,  like  many  we  have  in  England,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Venetian 
State,  where  they  are  kept  young.  To  Firenzuolo,  the  vines  are  all  buried  in  like 
manner ;  fome  here  are  planted  for  props,  and  the  poles  which  ferve  as  fuch  are  fet  in 
rows :  in  both  methods  the  fhoots  are  equally  buried.  A  fcattering  of  golden  willow  in 
the  rows,  I  fuppofe  for  attaching  the  vines  to  the  props.  From  Borgo  St.  Domino  to 
Firenzuola,  there  is  a  decline  both  of  vines  and  u  ood  j  the  country  is  not  as  hitherto, 
regularly  lined,  and  many  large  fields  are  without  any  j  this  is  the  more  to  be  remarked, 
as  here  begin  fome  inequalities  of  the  country,  the  gentle  ramifications  of  the  Appenines. 
To  Caftel  Giovanne,  moft  of  the  fields^have  no  vines,  only  a  fcattering ;  (hoots  buried  as 
before,  but  the  inclofures  have  many  pollards  in  the  hedges,  like  the  woodlands  of  Suf- 
folk. From  Piacenza,  after  pafling  the  Trebbia,  the  rows  of  vines  are  thirty  to  forty 
yards  afunder,  with  heaps  of  p^ops  ten  feet  long,  fet  like  hop-poles ;  very  few  or  110 
vines  trained  to  trees. 

Piedmont. — Pavefe  *.— -The  country  is  all  the  way  hill  and  dale,  the  flat  of  Lorn- 
bardy  finifliing  with  the  Dutchy  of  Piacenza.  It  is  about  half  inclofed,  and  half  with 
rows  of  vines.  There  are  alfo  vineyards  planted  in  a  pew  method ;  fingle  row  of  vines, 
with  a  double  row  of  poles,  with  others  flat,  fo  as  to  occupy  four  ridges  and  then  four 
to  ten  of  corn.  Some  vine  fhoots  buried  for  a  few  miles,  but  afterwards  none.  Near 
Stradella  the  props  appear  like  a  wood  of  poles. 

Savoy.— The  vineyards  of  Montmelian  yield  one  and  ar-half  tonneau  per  journal, 
^hich  fell  at  4§  louis  the  tonneau:  all,  not  in  the  hands  of  peafant  proprietors,  is  at  half 
produce. 

Sect.  W.-^Of  Implements  and  Tillage^ 

Coni. — The  ploughs  have  a  fingle  handle,  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  long,  which  throws 
the  ploughman  to  fuch  a  diftance  behind,  that  his  goad  is  fixed  in  a  long  light  pole.  The 
oxen  are  yoked  in  the  fame  manner  as  ours,  but  the  bow  is  of  iron  under  the  neck,  and 
the  preflure  is  received  by  two  bits  of  wood.  Some  ploughs  drawn  by  a  yoke,  others 
by  two  yokes  of  oxen. 

Chentale. — The  names  which  are  given  to  the  parts  of  a  plough  here  are,— long  han- 
die  of  fourteen  iQ^X^Jiiva  ;  beam,  bura  ;  head,  cannonlia  ;  coulter  rivetted  to  the  (hare, 
cultor ;  fhare,  majfa  ;  ground-reft,  on  which  the  fliare  flieathes,  feven  feet  long,  den^ 
iale  ;  earth-board,  five  feet  long,  or  alia. 

The  Count  de  Bonaventa,  in  explaininpf  to  me  their  tillage,  (hewed  the  criterion,  as 
eld  as  Columella,  of  good  ploughing,  by  thrufting  his  cane  acrofs  the  ridges,  to  fee  if 
reft-baulked.  They  plough  moftly  on  the  three  feet  ridge,  forming  and  reverfing  at 
one  bout,  /.  e.  two  furrows,  the  work  ftrait.  Ufe  no  reins,  and  have  no  driver,  though 
the  ploughman  is  above  twenty  feet  from  the  oxen.  Two  fmall  beafts  cut  a  good  fur- 
row on  the  top  of  the  old  ridge,  feven  inches  deep,  and  thefe  ploughs,  long  as  they  are 
in  the  ground,  certainly  do  not  draw  heavily. 

The  oxen,  whether  at  plough  or  in  the  waggons,  do  not  draw,  as  I  conceived  at  firft 
figtt,  by  the  Ihoulder,  but  in  a  method!  never  faw  before,  nor  read  of  j  thdy  draw  by 

•  The  country  ceded  by  Auftria  to  Sardinia,  part  of  the  diftriA  of  Pavia, 
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prefling  the  point  of  the  withers  againfl:  the  yoke,  and  not  at  all  by  the  bows  ;  and  In 
,  examining  them,  the  mafter  and  man  contended  that  the  ftrength  of  an  ox  lies  there, 
and  not  in  his  (boulders,  nor  in  his  head,  or  roots  of  th^  horns.  It  appears  a  ftrange 
praftic^e,  but  it  is  yet  ftranger,  that  yoke  a  bead  how  you  will,  he  does  his  work,  and 
apparently  without  diftrefs. 

C bent  ale  to  Ratconis. — ^Th«y  have  here  a  mod  fingular  cuftom,  which  is  that  of  (ho- 
velling all  the  moveable  foil  of  a  field  into  heaps  of  a  large  load,  earth,  ftubble,  and 
weeds  ;  they  fay,  per  ingrajfare  la  terra. 

To  Turin. — The  lands  fown  with  wheat,  on  three  feet  ridges,*  is  worked  fine  with  a 
machine  of  wood,^  at  the  end  of  a  handle,  formed  nearly  like  a  hoe.  Wherever  one 
foes  thefe  bperofe  niceties,  we  may  conclude  the  farms  are  very  fmall. 

Twr/;?.  — Plough  with  a  pair  of  oxen,  no  reins,  no  driver ;  go  to  work  at  five  in  the 
morning,  and  hold  it  till  night,  except  one  hour  and  a  half  at  dinner,  that  is  twelve 
hours  work,  and  do  a  giomata  a  day,  fomething  under  an  acre,  oae  bout  to  a  three  feet 
rid^ejTeverfing. 

F<?rrr///.— Price  of  a  ploughing,  3I  livres  per  giornata^  this  is  about  3s.  4d.  per 
Englifh  acre. 

Milanese. — Milan  to  Pavia. — Hire  of  a  ploughman  and  pair  of  oxen,  4  Iivre§  a  day, 
but  if  no  food  for  the  oxen,  6  livres.  The  ploughs  here  vary  from  thofe  of  Piedmont. 
The  handles  are  not  above  half  as  long,  and  are  called  Jiiva  ;  the  beam,^  buretto  ;  the 
coulter,  coltura  ;  the  (hare,  majfa ;  the  earth-board,  orechio ;  the  land-board,  orechim. 
There  is  a  moft  grofs  and  abfurd  error  in  all  the  ploughs  I  faw,  which  is  the  pofition  of 
the  coulter,  eighteen  or  twenty  degrees  too  much  to  the  land ;  every  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  right  ftruQure  of  a  plough,  knows  that  it  (houldjuftcle^r  the  fhare; 
this  great  variation  from  the  right  line,  muft  add  greatly  to  the  draft  j  and  in  difficult 
land  fatigue  the  cattle. 

MoT^atta.^A  light  poor  plough,  the  (hare  with  a  double  fin,  but  fo  narrow  as  to  cut 
only  four  inches  of  the  furrow,  the  heel  of  the  plough  is  nine  or  ten  inches  wide,  the 
work  it  performs  is  mere  fcratching,  and  the  land  they  were  fowing  with  wheat,  a  bed 
of  triticum  repens  and  agrojiis  Jiolonifera*  ITiey  have  here  a  great  opinion  of  digging  j 
and  a  proverb  which  fays.  La  vanga  ha*laptinta  J'ore?.— -The  fpade  has  the  point  of  gold. 
Codogno. — Here  as  near  Milan,  the  coulters  are  many  degrees  out  of  the  line  of  the 
(hare,  and  the  (hares  not  more  than  four  inches  wide.     Shocking ! 

Codogno  to  Crema.,—The  harrows  in  this  countiy  have  handles  to  them  of  wood  j  I 
am  amazed  that  this  praftice  is  not  univerfal ;  yet  I  never  faw  it  before,  except  on  my 
own  farm. 

Venetian  St  ate. ^Bergamo. — In  palfing  from  Vaprio  to  this  place,  they  are 
ploughing  with  a  pair  of  oxen  a  breaft,  and  two  horfes  before  them  in  a  line;  wheel- 
ploughs,  (hare  five  inches  wide,  and  wiih  a  double  fin.  Near  the  town  of  Bergamo,  I 
faw  them  ploughing  a  maize  Hubble  for  wheat,  as  full  of  grafs  almoft  as  a  meadow  :  a 
lad  drives,  and  another  (lout  one  attends  to  clear  the  coulter  from  grafs,  &c.  the  plough 
low  on  the  carriage,  with  uheels,  the  breaft  all  iron,  and  not  ill  formed,  the  fin  of  the 
(hare  double,  and  about  eight  inches  wide,  the  coulter  nearly  in  the  fame  direftion  as 
the  (hare,  but  clearing  four  inches  to  the  land  fide,  two  (hort  handles.  The  furrow  full 
Dine  inches  deep,  but  crooked,  irregular,  and  bad  work.  Notwithftanding  this  depth, 
they  are  great  friends  to  the  fpade.  From  four  to  fix  for  one,  are  common  crops  with 
the  plough,  but  twelve  to  fourteen  for  one  are  gained  by  the  fpade.  There  muft  be* an 
inaccuracy  in  this,  the  difference  cannot  be  owing  merely  to  digging.  We  may  be 
certain  j.hat  the  hu(bandry  in  other  refpefts  muft  be  much  belter. 

Vicenza. 
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•  Tfcenza. ^^Tihey  here  plough  with  four  oxen  in  harnefs,  many  of  them  are  of  an  iron. 
;rey  colour,  with  upright  thick  ugly  horns.  Some  however  are  fine  large  beafts.— 
Their  plough  is  a  ftrange  tool ;  it  is  two  feet  four  inches  of  Vicenza  wide  (their  footws 
above  one  and  a  half  Englifli)  :  the  ihare  has  a  double  fin  of  a  foot  wide,  confequently 
cuts  half  a  foot  in  the  furrow  of  more  than  two  j  has  wheels,  but  no  coulter.  The  land- 
board  is  called  fondelo ,-  the  Ihare,  voniero  ;  the  earth-board,  or  bread,  arfedanan  ;  two 
Aort  handles,  the  left ;^;i//^tf/p  /  i\ifi  Yi%ht  brancoU  ;  the  beam, />^r//Vtf. 

Ecclesiastical  State.— -So^^;z^^. — ^The  coulters  of  the  ploughs  here  ftand  fixteen 
degrees  from  the  right  line,  an  incredible  blunder,  had  I  not  before  met  with  it  in  the  Mi- 
lanefe.  The  beam,  pertica ;  the  handles,  Jtiva ;  the  mould-board,  ajfa ;  the  jQiare, 
gomiera  /  the  ground-reft,  nervo  delfocco  ;  the  coulter,  coutre. 

Tuscany.— i%r^«f^.— Here  the  beam  is  cdXleAJiangaj  and  bura;  thefingle  handle, 
Jicgola  ;  the  body  of  the  plough,  chicapb  di  aratro  ;  the  fhare,  vangheggiola.  The  body 
is  hewn  out  of  one  large  piece  of  wood,  the  fin  double,  and  feven  or  eight  inches 
wide.  I  fee  no  ploughing  but  on  three  feet  ridge-work,  reverfing.  They  are  now 
fowing  wh«!at  among  tares,  about  fix  inches  high,  and  plough  both,  in  together  at  one 
furrow,  fplitting  the  ridges  with  a  double*breaft  plough.  Oxen  are  ufed  that  draw  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck;  then  women  with  a  kind  of  half  pick,  called  marona^  work  the  ridge 
fine.    No  drefling  of  the  feed  againft  fmut,  &c. 

-  Parma.— The  plough  here  has  wheels,  a  fingle-breaft  that  turns  to  the  right,  and 
pretty  well,  a  double  finned  ihare,^and  the  coulter  ftanding  three  inches  to  the  left  of  the 
right  line;  drawn  by.  two  oxen,  and  two  cows,  with  a  driver. 

•  Savoy.— The  oxen  in.  the  vale  of  Ghamberry,  draw  not  only  by  the  horns,  the 
^  yokes  bound  to  them  in  the  common  way  by  leathers,  but  they  have  a  double  bar,  one 

againft  the  fhoulders,  as  if  the  beaft  might  be  able  to  draw  by  both  at  pleafure. 

Manures. 

•  JN7^.— ^There  is  here  a  greater  attention  paid  to  faving  and  ufing  night  foil,  than  even 
in  Fiafiders  itfelf.  There  is  not  a  neceflary  in  the  town  which  is  not  made  an  objeft  • 
of  reveaue,  and  referved  or  granted  by  leafe.  In  all  the  paflages  between  the  walls  of 
gardens  in  the  en5ifir<HiS  ^^^  noceiTaries  made  for  paifengers.  The  contents  are  carried 
away  regularly  in  barrels,  on  affes  and  mules,  and  being  mixed  with  water,  is  given  re-* 
gtilarly  to  the  vegetables  of  the  gardens.  The  laft  winter  having  damaged  many  orange 
trees,  they  pruned  off  the  damaged  branches',  and  to  encourage  them  to  fhoot  again 
/Iroogly,  the  roots  are  du'^  around,  and  at  the  foot  of  each  tree  a  goodmefs  of  this 
invigorating  manure  is  buried. 

Milanese.— M/A?w.— Night  foil  is  greatly  valued,  it  is  bought  at  a  good  price,  and 
fpread  on  fowing  wheat. 

State  of  VENiCfiT-J^'V^W3^7. — Sig.Giaicomello  has  tried  gypfum  v:ith  fuccefs,  broken 
/mall  and  calcine^  in  an  oyeH,  alfp  in  a  lime  kiln,  pulverifes  ft 'finely' and  fifts  it..  He 
remarks  that  this  is  the  chief  ufe  of  calcination.  TJfes  it  lor  clover,-  lucern,  and  moa*. 
dows;  fows  it  as  a  top  drefling  on  thofe  plants,  juft  as  they  rife;  never  buries  it;  mixes 
•with  fand,  in  order  to  fpread  equally;  beft  to  fow  it  when  the  land  is  dry,  never  when  the 
plants  are  high  and  wet ;  quantity,  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  grcjfo,  upon  one  thou- 
fand  two  hundred  and  fifty  tavali  of  Trevifo.  If  the  land  is  bad,  three  hundred  pounds, 
and  on  middling,  two  hundred  pounds.  The  effefl:  on  peve^^^^^  clover,  upon  good  land^ 
is  fuch,  that  any  greatei^crpps  would  rot  on  the  grounds     ^\\q,  lame  quantity  of  meadoxv 
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that  gives  without  gypfom,  a  carr9  oi  hay,  will,  with  that  manure,  ^read  about  the  i  tth 
of  November,  produce  two  earn  the  year  followmg;  three  carri  the  year  after  that;  and 
oil  fome  meadows  even  to  four  carrL  On  old  poor  meadows,  full  of  hard  and  bad 
graiTes,  this  manure  does  not  take  effe£t  fo  foon,  and  requires  a  larger  quantity  of  gyp« 
lum.  (^Modi  di  aumentare  i  Bejiiamij  1777,  p«  9«) 

Sig.  Pieropan  mformed  me  that  this  manure  has  been  ufed  here  for  eight  years  with 
much  fuccefs,  efpecially  on  all  dry  lands,  but  is  good  for  nothing  oa  wet  ones;  it  is  fup« 
pofed  to  aft  by  attra&ing  moiAure ;  four  hundred  pounds  of  twelve  ounces  are  fpread 
on  a  campo  ;  beft  for  clover,  wheat,  or  natural  grafs.  It  is  faid  to  force  land  fo  much^ 
that  It  demands  more  dung  than  if  no  gypfum  had  been  fpread^ 

Parma  u^Piacenza^ — The  dunghilb  in  this  cotuitry  are  neatly  f<piared  heaps^ 

Chap,  XIXIV.— Q^  the  Encouragement  and  Deprejpon  of  Agriculfure. 

IN  every  country  through  which  an  inquifitiw  man  may  travel,  there  can  be  no  ob» 
je£t  of  his  inquiries  more  important  than  thefe — ^How  ibris  government,  and  aU  the  or* 
cumftaiices  any  way  dependent  on  government,  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  die  Culture 
of  the  earth  I  In  truth,  this  queuion  involves  the  whole  circle  d[  the  political  fciencew 
In  fo  immenfe  a  range,  it  is  in  the  power  of  an  individual  to  give  but  a  few  fketches, 
which  may  afterwards,  by  fome  maflerly  hands,  be  meited  into  one  harmoniotts  piece. 
iill  the  writhxgs  on  political  oeconomy  which  I  have  bittierto  read,  are  filled  too  much 
with  reafonings,  yet  experiment  ought  to  be  the  only  foundation.  The  &cb  which  I- 
havecolk&ed  under  this  head,  may  bq  thus  arranged  r—  i.  Government.  -^  a.  Tax-^ 
ation.  —3^  Tythe.  —  4*Commerce..—  5.  Population.  —  6.  Prohibitions.  —  7.  Prices  of 
commodmes. 

SiBCT.  L-^Of  Gavernrnenfi 

It  is  a  vulgar  error  of  no  ihconfiderable  magnitude,  to  imftgihe,  avmaay  writem  have 
done,  that  all  arbitrary  governments  are  the  fame.  Whoever  travelt  intO' countries 
under  various  forms  of  dominion,  will  find:  from  innumerable  circumftances,.that  ftrong^ 
diftindions  are  to  be  made.  The  mildnefs  of  that  of  Franoe  can  never  be  miftdLen, 
which  was  fo  tempered  by  what  was  the  manners  of  the  people  as-to  be  free  in  com*^ 
parifon  with  fome  others.  Among  die  fialian  fbtes  the  d^erence  will  be  fband  to  be 
confiderable* 

The  dominion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  has  been  by  Ibme  eonfidered  as  bard,,  harft^ 
and  unfeeling,  till  the  admirable  Leopold  retrieved,  by  the  wifdom  and  bumaaity  of  his 
government  m  Tufcaxiy,  the  charafier  of  his  Houfe.  By  the  conftitution  of  Milan,,  no 
new  tax  could  be  aflefl(ed  or  levied  without  the  confent  of  the  States,  but  A^ury  Tberefa, 
about  the  year  1755,  abolifhed  the  States  themfelves,  which  never  were  reftored  till 
Leopold  came  to  the  throne.  It  may  eafily  be  conceived^  that  fuch  a  fyftemof  defpotifoi* 
was  followed  by  meafures  that  partook  of  its  fpirit}  the  general  farms,  by  which  I  mean 
the  farming  of  the  taxes,  which  had  from  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  been. 
grievous  to  the  people,  became  doubly  fo  about  the  year  1753,  when  new  ones  were 
eftabliflied.  The  adminiftration  of  thefe  forms  was  cruel,  or  rather  infamous ;  and  the 
ruin  brought  on  numbers  for  the  fmallefl  infraftion  of  the  regulations,  fpread  a  horror 
againft  the  goveniment  through  every  comer  of  the  Milanefe,  and  tended,  ftrongly  to 
occafion  a  declenfion  in  every  fource  of  national  profperity.  .Th#aibolition  of  thefe  farms 
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Vf^  the  T^ork  of  the  Emperor  Jofeph,  who  heard  fuch  a  reiteration  of  complaints  againfl: 
the  farmers^  Tvhofe  great  weahh  *  rendered  them  doubly  odious^  that  he  made  fuch  re* 
prefentations  to  his  mother  as  were  effedual^  and  they  were  aboUflied  about  eighteen 
years  ago.  The  prefent  Emperor  no  fooner  came  to  the  throne,  than  he  re-eflabli(hed 
that  conftitution  of  which  his  mother  had  deprived  the  Milanefe ;  the  States  and  the 
Senate  were  reftored^  and  alfo  the  right  of  the  States  tt>  appoint  what  is  called  an  oratQr 
to  Vienna,  in  feift,  an  ambaflador  paid  by  themfelves,  to  lay  their  reprefeot^ions  before 
the  court  without  the  intervention  of  a  governor,  a  right  which  caafict  be  deemed  unin^* 
portant.  So  that  at  prefent  the  government  of  Milan,  though  by  no  means  fuch  as  can 
meet  our  ideas  of  freedom,  is  yet  a  kind  of  limited  monarchy  ;  for  afluredly  that  govern-* 
ment  which  does  not  poflfefs  the  power  of  taxation,  mud  be  efteemed  fuch. 

Count  Firmian,  while  prime  minifter  for  the  Milan^e,  was  the  author  of  a  law,  which, 
if  it  could  be  adopted  in  England,  would  be  worth  an  hundred  millions  to  us.  It  obliges 
all  communities,  &c.  that  poflfefs  wafte  or  unculdvated  lands,  to  fell  them  to  any  one  that 
offers  a  price,  in  order  to  cultivate  them,  but  they  have  the  neceffary  liberty  of  publifli* 
ing  the  price  offered,  and  receiving  propofals  of  a  better;  a  fair  audion  takes  place,  and 
the  lands  become  cultivated.  Such  poflfeffors  of  waftes  are  even  obliged  to  let  them  at 
an  annual  rent  for  ever  by  the  iame  proceis,  if  any  offer  of  rent  is  made  to  them,  be  it  as 
low  as  poifible.  And  the  effed  of  this  excellent  law  has  been  the  cultivation  of  many 
waftesy  but  not  all ;  for  on  returning  from  Mozzata  to  Milan,  I  paffed  a  very  eKtenfive 
one^  highly  capable  of  profitable  cultivation. 

Venice. — The  celebrated  government  of  this  republic,  is  certainly  the  moft  refpeft^ 
able  that  exifts  in  the  world,  in  pomt  of  duration,  fmce  it  has  laded  without  any  material 
change,  and  without  its  capital  being  attacked  for  1 300  years,  while  all  the  ref^  of  Europe 
and  of  Afia  has  been  fubjedt  to  innumerable  revolutions,  and  the  bloodieft  wars  and 
maffacres,  even  in  the  very  feat  of  empire.  That  duration  is  one  of  the  firft  ofajeds  of  a 
government,  can  never  admit  a  doubt,  fince  all  other  merit,  however  it  may  approach 
human  perfection,  is  nothing  without  this.  A  well  organized  ariftocracy,  in  which  the 
greitfeft  raafs  of  the  wifdom  of  thecommunity  (hall  be  found  in  a  fenate,  feems  from  thevaft 
and  important  experiment  of  this  celebrated  republic,  to  be  effentially  neceilary  to  fecure 
the  duration  of  any  government.  But  the  duration  of  an  evil  becomes  a  mifchief  tnftead 
^  an  advantage ;  anid  that  tyranny  which  is  fo  politically  organized  as  to  promife  an 
immenfe  duration,  is  but  the  tnore  juftly  to  be  abominated.  The  knowledge  which  will 
refult  from  long  experience,  may  probably  teach  mankind  the  right  compofition  of  a 
mingled  form,  in  which  the  ariftocratic  portion  will  giVe  duration  and  firmnefs;  the  de« 
fnocracy,  freedom ;  and  the  conformation  of  executive  power,  energy  and  execution. 
Perhaps  the  Britifli  government  approaches  the  neareft  to  fuch  a  defcription. 

The  reputation  of  the  Venetian  government  is  now  its  only  fupport,  a  reputation  which 
jt  does  not  at  prefent  merit  in  the  fmalleft  degree :  but  as  this  idea  is  directly  contrary 
<o  the  accounts  given  by  many  travellers,  I  feel  it  neceffary  to  premife,  that  I  flionld  think 
it  merely  trifling  with  the  reader  to  travel  to  Venice  in  order  to  write  differtations  in  my 
own  name,  on  the  government  of  that  republic ;  I  do  no  more  than  hold  the  poi  to  re* 
port  the  opinions  of  Italians,  on  whofe  judgment  I  have  every  reafoa  to  rely,  and  as 
exaggerated  panegyrics  have  been  publifhed  of  the  government  of  this  State,  it  is  fair  to 
liear  what  may  be  or^ed  on  the  other  £de  of  the^juefticm. 

*  One  of  then  now  living.  Count  |dc  Crepy  (wliat  a  pUf^une  kaTC  fuch  fellows  to  do  witli  tftlcs,  unleTs 
^bc  wrrtten  on  (he  gallows  on  which  they  are  lianged  ?)  has  between  20  and  30,000  zucchini  a  year  m 
Jand*  *He  was  oripnallj  « .poor  bojj  that  fold  cloth  on  a  mule  -at  Bergamo;  one  of  his  conmia  made 
aocbd^to-secdufli. 
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For  twenty  years  paft,  there  has  been  in  t*he  republic  little  more  'than  a  niultiplication- 
cflabufes,  fo  that  almofl:  every  circum(hnce  which  has  been  condemned  in  the  arbitrary 
governments  of  Europe,  is  now  to  be  found  in  that  of  Venice.  And  as  an  inftance  of 
the  principles  on  which  they  govern  their  provinces^  that  of  Iftria  was  quoted,  i.  To 
preferve  the  woods  (which  belong  to  the  Prince),  they  prevent  the  people  from  turniog 
any  cattle  into  them;  and  if  any  man  cut  a  tree,  he  is  infallibly  fent  to  the  gallies,  which, 
has  driven  numbers  out  of  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  woods  are  fituated-— ^ 
/2.There  are  great  opportunities  of  making  fait,  and  the  pans  might  be  numerous,  but  it  is 
a  monopoly  held  by  the  State;  they  purchafe  a  certain  quantity,  at  lo/I  French,  per 
quintal,  and  if  more  than  the  fpecified  quantity  be  made,  it  "is  lodged  in  their  magazines 
on  credit,  and  it  may  be  two,  three,  or  four  years  before  the  maker  of  it  be  paid,—? 
3.  Oil  is  a  monopoly  of  the  city  of  Venice ;  none  can  be  fold  but  through  that  city,  by 
which  tranfit,  an  opportunity  is  taken  to  levy  two  ducats  (each  4  livres  of  France)  pel? 
barrel  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  five  more  entree  into  Venice.— 4.  The  coaft  aboundsu 
remarkably  with  fi(h,  which  are  taken  in  almoft  any  quantity ;  fait  is  on  thefpot,yet  na 
ufe  can  be  made  of  it  but  by  contraband,  except  for  Venice  fingly.  Thus  a  great  trade  ia 
barrelled  fifli  is  foregone,  in  order  to  make  a  whole  province  beafts  of  burthen  to  a  fingle 
city.-— 5*  The  heavy  tax  of  a  ^^'0  of  wheats' one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  is.  laid  oa 
^ach  head  of  a  family,  payable  to  the  Venetian  bailiff. 

The  praftical  refult  of  fuch  principles  of  government,  confirms  whatever  coftdemna*- 
tion  theory  could  pronounce.     Every  part  of  the  province,  except  a  diftrift  that  is  more 
favoured  than  the  reft  in  foil  and  climate,  is  depopulated  ;  and  fo  much  are  the  woods 
preferred  to  the  people,  that  parts  which  once  abounded  with:  men,  are?  become  defertsj 
and  the  fmall  population  remaining  in  other  parts,  is  every  day-  dtminiihing.     Dalmatja. 
is  in  a  yet  worfe  date ;.  for  the  greater  part  is  a  real  defert :  in  1 78^1  and  1 782^  no  lefs 
than  twelve  thoufand  families  emigrated  from  ^he  province.     As  I  have  not  travelled  in 
thefe  provinces,  I  do  no- more  than  report*  the  account  given  by'welUnformed  ItalianSy 
^  though  not  refiding  in  the  territories  of  the  republic.   Before  the  government  of  this  d^m. 
ariftocracyis  made  the  fubjed  of  exaggerated  praife,.let  fads  counter  ta  thefe  be  made 

the  foundation. ^But  farther, 

.  In  the  immediate  operations  of  their  govemmentat  home,  thefame  weaknefe  is  found*. 
Their  poverty  has  increafed  with  their  revenue;  they  have  raifed  the  leales  of  the  farw»s^ 
general:  (for  that  odious  colledion  is  the  mode  they  purfue)  confiderably ;.  and  n^ar 
twenty  years  ago  they  feized  many  of  the  poffeflions  of  the  monks— -thftt  ad  foi»  which- 
the  National  Aflembly  of  France  has  been  condemned;  but  which,  inthp  hands  of  nu» 
merous  other  governments,  has  either,  paffed  without  animadverfion,  or  ha&  been  com* 
mended.  They  did  the  fame  with  the  eftates  of  fome  of  the  hofpitals,  but  though  fuch 
exertions  have  raifed  their  revenue  to  6,100,000  ducats,  (1,054,0001.)  yet  they  have 
found  their  affairs  in  fuch  a  fituation,  from  bad  management,  that  they  have  been  obliged 
to  fell  the  offices,  which  were  in  better  times  granted  to  merit;  and  committed  a  fort  of 
bankruptcy,  by  reducing  the  inrereft  of  their  old  debts  from  5.  to  3.  per  cent.  Their 
credit  is  at  fo  low  an  ebb,  that  no  longer  ago  than  laft  June,  they  opened  a  fuhfcripjtioa 
to  fund  700,000  ducats,  and  notwithftanding  every  art,  could  procure  .no  more  thaii 
about  300,000.  Inftead  of  their  famous  chain,  which  marked  the  wifdoni  of  thei^oeco^ 
nomy,  their  treafury  is  without  a  fol :  and  to  fhew  the  apprehenfic«is  they  have  of  pro- 
vinces under  their  dominion  throwing  off  their  yoke,  if  they  are  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
the  feat  of  gov/ernment,  the  State  makes  a  diftmdion  in  the  political  treatment  of  the 
Bergamafque  and  Brefcian  territories,  from  thofe  nearer  to  Venice,  in  refped  to  privt 
leges,  puniflimcnts,  taxes,  &c.  No  favourable  feature  of  their  government  j  ^  and  which 
,  fliews  that  tiiey  think  the  people  made  for  their  city.  P    Hans 
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•  iPerhaps,'  in  tlTe  fyftenr  of  their  finances,  there  is  no clrcumftance  that  fhews  a  decline 
i©f  the  real  principles  of  their  government,  more  than  that  of  putting  contraveritions  cif 

•  the  tobacco  fari»  under  the  controul  of  the  State  inquifitors  ;  which  muft  have  been 
done  fince  M.  de  la  Lande'is  H^ond  edition,  as  he  mentions  exprefsly  their  having,  no- 
thing to-  do  with  the  finances  *.  A  conduft  utterly  ridiculous,  in  2  (late  that  once  cod- 
dufted  itfelf  with  fo  much  dignity. 

Even  in  the  delicate  article  of  imparting  the  privileges  of  the  ariftocracy,  totheno- 
bility  of  Teri-a  Fir  ma,  by  whom  they  are  in  general  detefted,  they  have  exhibited  no 
doubtful  lymptoms  of  weaknefs  and  ^f ant  of  policy.     Reputation  has  been  for  many 

I^ears  the  great  fupport  of  theirgovemment ;  to  manifeft  therefore  fuch  a  want  of  po- 
icy,  as  ftrikes  the  moft  carelefs  eye,  is  to  fuflPer  in  the  tenderefl  point.     In  1774,  tW 

•  offered  gratis,  a  feat  in  the  canjtglio  magghre,  to  forty  families,  their  fubjeds,  who:  poffeff- 
ed  laooL  a^year  in  land  5  provided  theife  were  four  degrees  of  nobiUt^y,  on  the  fide  6f 
both  hufband-and  wife.  Great  numbers  of  fatniiies  were  eligible,  but  not  ten  in  the 
whole  would  agree  to  the  propofal.  To  offer  a  fhare  in  the  legiflature  of  fo  c«?lebrated 
.arepubKc^  whkh  in-  p)ift  periods  would  have  been  fought  for  with  fihgular  avidity,..ancl 
,to  fuffer  riie  inortificatiQn  of  a  refofal^  was  exhibiting  a  figa  of  internal  weaknefs,  and  of 
«want  of  judgment,  adapted  to  reduce  the  reputation  of  their- policy  to  nothing.     The 

motives  for  the  refufal  are  obvious  r  thefe  families  muft  of  courfe  remove  to  Venice ;  that 
.  is,  to  go  from  a  city  where  they  were  old  and  refpeSed,  to  another  where  they  would 
.be  new  and  defpifed.     Their  eftat€S  alfo  would  not  only  fuffer  from  their'  abfenee,  but 
would  be  fubjedtto  new  entails,  and  held  by  other  tenures ;  no  mortgage  of  them  is  aU 
.lowabie;  and  they  are  fubjedt  to  peculiar  laws  of  inheritance.     In  addition  to  theCe  dis- 
advantages, they  arecut  off  from  ferving  foreign  princes  ;  whereas  the  nobility,  of  Terra 
.Firma  engage  in  fuch  fervice?.  The  Empeh)r's  ambaflador  at  Turin,  is  a  fubjed):  of  Ve- 
nice ;  and  one  of  the  Pellegrini  family,  a  field  marlhal  in  his  army.  Nor  did  the  noblemen 
of  Terra  Firhiarefufe  the  favour  for  thefe  reafons  alone  ;  they  dreaded  the  power  which 
the  Stat«  exerts  over  the  noble  Venetians,  in  fending  theni  upon  expenfive  embaflie^ 
in  which  they  muft  fpend  the  whole  of  their  income,  and,  i£that  be  not  fufBcient^  con- 
tradl  debts  to  fupport  themfelves;  for  thefe  reafons,  and  many  others  mentioned  to  me, 
which  I  did  not  equally  underftand,  the  government  might  have  known  before  they  made 
the  offier,  that  it  would  fubjedt  them  to  the  difgrace  (^  a  refufal.     Long,  before  the  pe- 
riod in  queflion,  confiderable  additions  had  been  made  to  nobles  of  Venice,  from  the 
Terra  Fii^ma,  bur  thefe  honours  were  paid  for  ;  the  price  17,000!.  fterling  j  7000I.  in. 
cafh,  and  i  o,oool.  lent  to  the  State  in  perpetuity;  ; 

It  is  a  curious  circumftance,  which  marks  undeceivingly  the  general  features  of  the 
-Venetian  government,  that  about  forty  years  ago,  as  well  as  at  other  periods,  there  were 
.negociations  between  the  Court  of  Vienna  and  the  Venetians,  relative  to  an  exchange 
.'of  territory ;  the  diftrid  of  Crema  was  to  have  been  given  by  Venice,  for  a  part  of  the 
.  Ghiara  d'Adda  ;  the  rumour  of  which  filled  the  people  of  the  latter  with  the  greateft  ap- 
prehenfions;  they  felt  even  a  terror,  at  the  idea  of  being  transferred  to  the  govern meitt 
q{  Venice  ;.  knowing,  certainly,:  from  their  vicinity,  .that  th«  change  would,  be  for  the 
worfe.  This  afcertains  the  comparative  merit  of  two  governments,  that  one  is  lefs  bad 
than  the  other.  /  *       ' 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  wifdom  of  the  Venetian  government 
flows  entirely  fjom  its  interior  organization,  which  is. admirably  framed ;  but  abufes,  ih 
%ite  of  this^  have  multiplied  fo  much,  that  the  firft  real  ihof^  l^^^  happens  will  overturn 

♦  Voyage  en  ItaSef  torn.  vii.  p.  ^  .  .     ^ 
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It.  The  h\l  of  a  govemmenc;  however^  which  has  labfifted  with  freat  r^ta^en  fo 
«no^  longer  than  any  other  exi(ting  at  prefent,  ought  to  be  efteemed  a  great  political  loft, 
fince  the  eftablilhment  of  new  fyfteins  is  not  at  prefent  wanted  for  the  benefit  of  man* 
lundf  fo  much  as  the  improvement  of  old  ones ;  and  if  by  any  amelioration  of  the  Vene- 
tian ariftocracy^  the  benefit  of  tl\g  common  people  could  be  better  fecured^  it  might  yet 
laftin  enlightened  ages,  as  well  as  through  thofe  of  darknefs  and  ignorance. 

BoLoOKA. — The  government  of  the  church,  though  in  fo  many  refpeds  coniidered 
as  one  «f  the  word  in  Europe,  onght  not  to  be  condemned  too  generally,  for  fome  dif- 
crimination  flionld  be  iifed.  Thus  in  point  of  taxation,  there  are  few  countries  that 
have  lefe  to  conq>lain  of  than  this,  as  I  have  {hewn  in  the  proper  place ;  and  another 
^rcuoiftance  was  mentioned  to  me  here,  which  proves  that  it  is  not  the  Pope's  fault 
that  it  is  not  better«-*His  Holineb  was  ready  to  aboliSt  all  fetes,  confining  them  to  Sun« 
4ay ;,  and  made  the  o£fer  to  the  Senate  of  Bologna,  if  they  would  apply  to  him  for  the 
IMlrpofe;  great  dd>ates  enfued  in  that  body,  and  it  was  determined  not  to  make  the  ap. 
|>iication« 

TiTSCANY.-*-11ie  government  of  the  Grand  Duke  is,  as  every  one  knows,  abfolute ; 
ft  admits  therefore  of  no  other  dtfcriminaiion,  than  what  refults  from  the  perfonal 
charafter  of  the  Prince.  The  drcontftaaces  I  noted,  during  my  refidence  at  Flonenoe^ 
Vfill  ihew  that  few  fovereigns  have  deferved  better  of  their  fubjeGtethan  Leopold  :  the 
details,  however,  which  I  (hall  enter  into,  will  be  very  flight,  not  that  the  fubjed  wants 
importance,  but  becaufe  many  other  books  contain  lai^  accounts  of  this  period  ;  and 
efpedally  the  coileQioQ  of  bia  ^  laws,  0f  winch  I  wiih  to  Tee  a  complete  Englifli  tranlk- 
tion,  for  theufe  of  onr  legtflators.  The  encouragemeatB  which  this  wife  and  benevolent 
fovereign  has  given  to  his  fubjeds,  are  of  various  defcriptkms ;  to  clafs  them  with  any 
degree  of  regnlarity,  would  foe  to  abridge  that  colle&ion }  a  few,  that  bear  moi«  or  le& 
«pon  agriculture,  I  fliaH  mentiom 

I.  He  hasafooltihed  tytbes,  which  will  be  explained  more  at  large,  nnder  the  proper 
llead. 

II.  He  has  eftsybliiied  an  abfolute  freedom  in  the  trade  of  corn* 

III.  He  has  for  many  years  contributed  one-fourth  part  of  the  expence  of  buildings, 
in  the  Vat  de  Nievole,  and  the  lower  province  of  Siena. 

IV. ,  He  has  this  year  made  the  culture  of  tobacco  free,  and  engaged  to  buy  all  that  is 
raifed  at  i^  the  pound. 

V.  He  has  extmguiihed  the  national  debt  of  Tufcany,  which  had  exifted  from  the 
dme  of  the  republic ;  for  it  deferves  noting  (in  order  for  tome  future  biftorian  f  of  the 
modem  ages,  to  maiic  the  faA  that  the  richeft  people  run  in  debt  the  moft)  that  the  re- 
publk  of  Fbrence  was  one  of  the  moft  commercial  and  rich  in  Europe.  Two  evils  at- 
tended this  debt,  which  the  Grand  Duke  bent  hk  operations  to  remove ;  Jir/iy  three  or 
feur  millions  of  it  were  due  to  foreigners,  particularly  to  the  Geonefe,  which  carried 
fiiuch  money  out  of  Tufcany ;  ^n^^Jeamdfy^  there  were  diftiad  bureaus  of  coliedioB 
nnd  payment,  for  tranfaftmg  the  bufmefe  <rf*  thefe  debts.  To  remedy  thfe  double  mis- 
chief, he  6rft  bought  up  all  that  part  of  the  debt  due  to  ftrangers,  which  heeflfeded  by 

,  f  Col'nuem  Jll4ipp%^.  To  Tob.— Siena. 

^  Thcr<  it  no  work  in  the  whole  r«ii|^e  of  literature,  more  wanted  than  a  Modem  Hiftory  of  Emope» 
written  philofuphically ;  that  is  to  faj*  with  due  attention  to  the  progrcft  of  arts,  fciences,  and  goTernmcntt 
and  with  none  paid  to  wars,  hatdet,  vegtM,  mmgiies,  generafs,  heroes,  and  cot  throats,  moir  than  brfcflf  to 
condeom  thtm  :  in  Aich  a  wock,  the  virenmlUoce  of  the  ncheft  countries  io  Europe,  luifiog  pl«jiged  thcM- 
felves  the  derpeft  and  idoft  ruinottily  in  d^btt|  to  fiippoit  wara  of  commerce  and  aiabitioD,  ihoold  be  par tioH 
larly  eiplaincd  aad  coadcmaed* 
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the  opention  of  a  fteady  and  urife  cscanomf ;  be  thea  caHed  on  die  Tiifcan  creditors  to 
liquidate  their  dehts^  in  the  ratio  of  5  per  cent ;  thofe  vrko  had  money  did  it ;  and  to 
tfaoTe  who  had  none,  he  lent  the  necefliuy  funis :  by  thia  method^  the  diftin£l  receipt 
and  payment  were  aboliflied ;  the  accounts  were  melted  into  the  land-tax  i  and  a  num* 
ber  of  revenue  officers,  &c.  were  reformed  ::  nine  or  ten  miUiona  of  crowns  were  thus 
jeztinguifhed. 

VI.  He  has  aboKflied  all  rights  of  commonagistiuroughout  tus  dbimmons,  and  given 
iSbe  powers  of  an  miiferfal  inclofore.. 

VII.  He  has  fold  a  confiderable  pordoniof  the  eft^es  belonging  to  the  fovereign» 
which  has  occafioned  a  great increalb of  cultivadon^and  the fettlement in hfe dominione- 
of  many  rich  fiovdgners  *» 

Vin.  In  levying  taxes,,  he  has  aboliflied  all  the  dtftinffions  of  aoble^.i^gnoble,  and  ecr 
clefiaftical  tenures  ^  and  all  exemptions  ane  fet  afide. 

IX*  He  has*  built  a  magnificent  lazaretto  at  Leghorn,  and  fpent  three  millions  on< 
roads ;  but  it  would  be  emering  too  much  into  detail  to  fpecify  his  wovks  of  this  fort  y 
they  are  numerous. 

The  effbds  of  fuch  an  eoHghtened  fyftem  of  g^ermnenr  have  been  great ;.  general 
affertions  will  not  d^cribe  them  fo  fatisfadorily  to  a  reader  as  particular.inftances.    Sig^ 
Faoletti,  who  has  been  curi  of  the  parilh  of  Vtllamagna  forty-three  years,,  aflored  me,^, 
that  the  forty  farms,  of  which  it  confifts,  have  rifen  in  thar  value  full  aooo  fctidi  each  in 
that  dme,  which  is  about  c^t  per  cent,  of  their  former  value  ;  this  gveat  improvement 
has  been  chiefly  wrought  of  late  years,  and  efpecially  in  the  laft  ten.^    It  highly  merits^ 
notice,  that  liie  countries  in  Europe,  whofe  whole  attention  has  been  given  exclufively 
to  thar  commerce  and  msmufa&ures,  and  particularly  Eb^and,  where  the  commercial^ 
fyftem  has  been  more  relied  on  than  in  any  other  country,  have  experienced  nothing 
equal  to  this  cafe  ^  Tufcany,  the  government  of  which  has  proceeded  on  a  principle 
^edly  contrary,  md  given  its  encouragement  immediately  to  agriculture,  and  circuitoujlfi 
to  manufadures.    In  the  tours  I  made  through  England,  twenty  years  ago,  I  foun4 
land  fellmg  on  an  average  at  thirty-two  and  a  half  yea^  purchafe  y  itfeUs  at  prefent  at 
no  more  than  twenty-eight.    While  Tufcany  ther^ore  has  been  adding  immenfely  to 
the  money  value  of  her  foil,  without  trade  and  without  manuiaAures,  (comparatively 
^peaking  to  thofe  of  England,)  we  have  in  the  fame  period,  with  an  immenfe  increafe  of 
trade,  been  lofing  in  our  land*    This  fiiS,  which  is  unqueftionably  true,,  is  a  curious 
ctrcumftance  for  political  analyfis :  it  proves  fomething  wrong  in  our  fyftem.    Popula* 
tion  in  Vilbmagna  has  augmented  about  a  feventh,  in  the  fame  period. 

I  fliallnot  quit  thi&article,  without  giving  the  preference  decidedly  to  Leopold,.  Grand 
Duke  of  Tufcany,  as  the  wifeft  of  the  princes,  whofe  power  admits  a  comparifon  in  the- 
age  in  which  he  l^ves  t  thofe  are  mean  fpirits,  or  fomething  woiCe,  that  vrill  hefitate  a< 
moment  between  him  and  Frederic  of  Pruftia :.  a  foverdgnno  more  to  be  compared  to/ 
him,  than  the  deftroyers  and  tyrants  of  maxddnd  are  to  be  placed  in  competition  withi 
their  gteateft  benefa&orst* 

^  Bt  the  genenl  regulations  fior  the  dtftrifi  of  Florence^  May  13,  1774,  cap.  3$.  it  is  ofdofcd  tbal 
all  the  nndcd  property  of  the  communities^  kept  in  adminifbation,  or- let,  (hail  be  fold  or  let  on  long  leafe* 

Faoldth  p-  85.  ^  ^         - 

f  The  condud  of  this  Prince. in  his  newfituation>  to  which  he  acceded  at  a  moft  critical  aad  dangeroua 
moment,  has  been  worthy  of  his  preceding  reputation,  and  has  fet  a  ftamp  on  the  rank  in  which  I4kavefup»- 
pofed  him.     A  few  years  more  added  to  the  life  of  Jofeph,  would  have  (bWered  the  Anftrian  monarchy  to . 
nothing;  Leopold  nas^  by  hi*^  wife  and  prudent  managcmeat|  every^)^^^^  pteletvsd  it. 
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£'24  TOUWO^S   TRAVELS  IS  ruAKlCt, 

MoDSNA.— In  an  age  in  which  the  fbvereigns  of  EuVope-arelncOmbered;  aad  (bmt 
of  them  ruined  by  debts,  a  contrary  conduft  deferves  confiderable  attentioa*  The 
Duke  of  Modena,  for  ten  years  paft,  has  pradifed  a  very  wife  oeconomy :  he  is  fup- 
pofed,  on  good  authority,  to  have  faved  about  a  million  of  zeccbins^  (475^oool.)  and  he 
continues  to  fave  in  the  fame  proportion.  This  is  a  very  fiogular  circumftance,  and  the 
eftcd  of  it  is  obfervable ;  for  I  was  affured  at  Modena,  that  this  treafure  was  much 
greater  than  the  whole  circxdating  currency  of  the  Dutchy  ;  a!nd  they  fpoke  of  it  as  a 
very  mifchievous  thing,  to  withdraw  from  circulation  and  i^,  fo  co&ikleFable  a  fum,  oc- 
cafioning  prices  generally  to  rife,  and  every  thing  to  be  dear.  By  repeated  inquiries,  I 
found  this  dearnefs  was  nothing  more  thim  what  is  found  in  the  States  around,  which 
have  all  experienced,  more  or  lefs,  a  confiderable  rife  of  prices  ia  ten  years.  But  how 
could  withdrawing  money  froin  drculatioii  raife  prices  ?  It  ought  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
country  that  has  no  paper-money,  to  lower  them.  ThdC  this  effeft  did  not  follow,  we 
may  eafily  conclude  from  thefe  complaints.  Bttt  the  very  perfons  who  complained  of 
thi^  treafure  could  not  aflert  that  money  was  more  wanted  in  the  Dutchy  than  before  it 
was  begufi  to  be  faved.  They  even  gave  a  proof  to  the  contrary,  l^y  affirming  the  rate 
of  intereft'ro  be  at  prefent  4i  per  cent.  only.  Upon  the  whole,  the.effeft  is  evidently 
harmlefs  ;  and  it  is  a  mod  curious  fad  in  politics,  that  a  government  can  gradually 
draw  from  circulation  a  fum  that  in  ten  years  exceeded  the  current  coin  of  the  State, 
without  caufing  an  apparent  deficiency  in  the  currency,  or  any  inconveniency  whatever. 
Conclufions  of  infinite  importance  are  to  be  drawn  from  fuch  a  fad ;  it  fepms  to  prove, 
that  the  general  modern  policy  of  contrading  public  debts,  is  abfurd  and. ruinous  in  the 
extreme ;  as  faving  in  the  time  of  peace  is  clearly  without  any  of  thofe  incoveniences 
<^vhich  were  once  fuppofed  to  Attend  it  j  and  by  means  of  forming  a  treafure,  a  nation 
doubles  her  nominal  wealth,  that  fort  of  wealth  which  is  real  or  imaginary,. according 
to  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  it.  The  reputation,  preventing  attacks^  is  pi^aps  the  greatea 
of  all.  How  contrary  to  the  funding  fyftem,  which  carries  in  its 'nature,  fuch  a  proba- 
bility  of  prefent  weaknefs,  and  fuch  a  certainty  of  future  ruin ! 

Parma.— The  river  from  Parma  to  the  Po  has  been  furveyed,  and  nwght  be  made 
navigable  for  about  25,000!.  flerling  ;  but  to  the  honour  of  the  government  wl^ich  has 
been  difiufed  through  fo  many  countries  by  the  Houle  of  Bpurbon,.  skq  fuch  upc|erta. 
king  can  here  be  thought  of.  Don  Philip's  hiftory,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  written  by 
fome  pen  that  can  teach  mankind,  from  fuch  an.inftance,  of  what  ftuff  men  are  fome- 
fimes  made,'  whom  birth  elevates  to  power.  The  prefent  Duke  fpiends  too  much 
money  upon  monks,  to  have  any  to  fpare  for  navigations. 

PiEDMONTX — ^IheHoufe  of  Savoy  has,  for  fome  centuries,  pofleffed  the  reputation  of 
governing  their  dominions  with  fingular  ability  ;  and  of  making  fo  dexterous  a  ufe  of 
events,  as  to  have  been  continually  aggrandizing  their  territory..  The  late  King  was 
amonp;the  wifefl:  princes  of  his  family,  and  fhewed  his  talents  for  goverTiment  in  the  prac- 
tice of  an  enlightened  and  fteady  ceconomy :  it  deferves  no  flight  attention  among  the 
princes  of  Europe,  in  the  prefent  ferment  of  men's  minds,  w}iether  there  be  any  other 
criterion  of  a. wife  government.  The  late  King  of  Sardinia  faved  12,000,000  livres  ; 
paid  off  a  great  debt ;  repaired  all  hisfortrefles ;  adorned  his  palaces ;  and  built  one  of 
the  mofl:  fplendld  theatres  in  Europe  ;  all  by  the  force  of  ceconomy.  The  contrail  of 
the  prefent  reign  is  flriking;  His  prefent  Majefly  found  himfelf  in  pofTeflionof  the  trea- 
fure of  his  predeceffor.  He  fold  the  property  of  the  jefuits,  to  the  amount  of 
20,000,000  livres  ;  he  has  raifed  7  or  8,coo,ooo  livres  by  the  creation  of  paper-money ; 
thus,  without  noticing  the  portions  of  the  Queen  and  the  Princefs  of  Piedmont,  he  has 
Received  40,000,000  livres  extraordinary  (2,ooo,oqo1#  flerling) :  all  of  which  has  been 
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lavlihedy  and  a  debt  contrafted  and  increafing  ;  the  fortifications  not  in  good  rej)air  ;. 
and  report  fays,  that  his  army  is  neither  well  paid,  nor  well  difciplined,  Thefe  features 
are  not  to  be  miftaken ;  the  King,  though*  free  from  the  vices  which  degrade  fo  many 
princes,  and  poffefling  many  arpiable  virtues,  is  of  too  eafy  a  difpofition,  which  ^pofes 
him  to  fituations,  in  v^hich  oeconomy  is  facrificed  to  feelings— amiable 'for  private  life, 
but  inconfiftent  with  the  feverity  of  a  monarch's  duty. 

It  is  a  mod  curious  circumftance  in  the  King  of  Sardinia's  government,  that  there  is 
in  this  coUrt  a  great  defirq  to  fell  the  ifland  of  Sardinia.  A  treaty  was  opened  with  the 
Emprefs  of  RuiTia  for  that  purpofe,  after  flie  was  difappointed  in  her  negotiation  with 
the  Genoefe,  in  the  projeded  acquisition  of  Spazzie,  and  of  Malta :  but  in  all  thefe 
fchemes  of  a  Mediterranean  eftablifhment,  fhe  was  difappointed  by  the  vigorous  and  de- 
cifive  interference  of  the  courts  of  Verfailles  and  Madrid.  One  cannot  have  any  hefi- 
tation  in  the  opinion,  that  to  improve  this  ifland,  by  means  of  a  good  government,  would 
be  more  political  than  fo  ftrange  a  meafure  as  its  fale  *•  v 

^Ifhall 

*  It  may  not  here  be  unuftful  to  the  reader,  if  I  note  fome  minutes  taken  at  Turin  concerning  that 
tfland,  one  of  the  moft  negleded  fpots  in  Europe,  and  which,  of  courfe,  betrays  the  effc^s  of  a  vicious  fyf- 
tem  of  government  fufficiently,  for  conclufions  of  fome  importance  to  be  drawn.  The  marflies  are  fo  nume- 
rous and  extenfive,  that  the  iniemferia  is  every  where  found;  the  mountains  numerous  and  high ;  and  waftes 
found  fo  generally*  that  the  whole  ifle  may  be  confidered  as  fuchy  with  fpots  only  cultivated.  Eftates  in 
the  hands  of  abfentees  are  large^  the  rents  con fequently  fent  away,  and  the  people  lefc  to  the  mercy  of  ra- 
pacious managers.  The  Duke  of  Aflinaria  has  300,000  livres  a  year:  the  Duke  of  St.  Piera  160,000 
livres :  the  Marquis  of  Fafcha  as  much  ;  and  many  live  in  Spain.  M*  de  Girah,  a  grandee,  has  an  edate 
of  two  dayr  journey^  fVom  Poula  to  Oleaftre.  The  peafaots  in  a-miferable  ikuation ;  their  cabins  wretched 
hovels,  without  either  windows  or  chimnies  ;  their  cattle  have  nothfhg  to  eat  in  winter,  but  browzjug  in 
iHTOods,  for  there  are  no  wolves.  The  number  of  wild  ducks  incredible.  Shooting  them  was  the  chief 
amufement  of  an  officer,  who  was  nine  years  in  the  iflandi  and  who  gave  me  this  account.  Providons 
cheap  ;  bread,  1/  the  pound  ;  beef,  2^.  j  mutton,  zlf. ;  a  load  of  wood,  often  quintals,  4s.  pd.  fterling. 
Wheat  is  the  only  export ;  in  this  erain  the  lands  are  naturally  fertile,  yielding  commonly  feven  or  eight 
for  one,  and  fome  even  forty.  No  iiTk  ;  and  oil,  worfe  than  eafy  to  conceive.  They  have  fome  wine  almofl: 
as  good  as  Malaga,  and  not  unlike  it.  The  great  want  of  the  ifland  is  that  of  water ;  fprings  are  fcarce, 
and  the  few  rivers  are  in  low  bottoms.     To  thefe  particulars  I  fhall  add  a  few  from  Gemelh*. 

Sardinia  is  a  real  defert,  for  the  mod  part;  and  where  cultivated,  it  is  in  the  mofi  wretched  manner  s  every 
thing  confumed  in  the  ifland  (except  the  immediate  food  of  the  day)  is  imported,  even  their  flax**  and 
wood,  from  Corflca  and  Tufcany ;  the  miferable  inhabitants  know  not  even  the  art  of  making  hay ;  their 
crops  are  deftroyed  by  wild  animafs,  for  the  Very  notion  of  an  inclofure  is  unknown.  Leafes  are  annual  f . 
The  tunny  fifliery  produces  from  abroad  60yOOo/cuJiX» 

They  have  no  mules ;  and  the  cities,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  fupplied  with  corn  from  abroad ;  with 
plenty  in  the  ifland,  which  could  not  be  brought  for  want  of  mules  to  convey  it  ;yinfomuch  that  a  fourth 
part  of  the  corn  has  been  offered  as  a  payment,  for  carrying  the  other  three  patts  to  the  towns^  and  not 
accepted  f . 

In  1750,  there  were  about  360,000  fouls  in  Sardinia  ;  in  1773,  they  were  421,597;  fo  that  in  twenty, 
three  years  the  increafe  was  61,597  ;  occafioned  by  an  inftitution  called  Jiionti  Frumentaril,  which  furniflies 
feed  on  credit  to  the  poor  farmers,  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  it  ||.  Cattle  in  the  ifland,  in  177 1  j  cows,  &c. 
1,710,259  J  oxen  for  work,  horfes,  marcs,  and  calves  bred  for  work,  185,266  ^. 

Working  oxen,  -  -  .  -  97»753 

Cows  in  calf,  -  -  -  •  -  '3*099 

Calves,  amman/itef  -  .  -  •  8,cbo 

Horfes  and  marcs,  -  -  -  -  ^^^33+ 

Hogs,  .....  1 5  2*47  ^ 

Oxen  and  calves,  rvd?,  -  -  •  -  5^>170 

Carried  over,        -       396*507 
— "  -   —  -  —    ---_--■     --    ..  ■    _  ^  -  -   -  _ —    • 

♦*  RlfiorlmenU  DtUaSardegna  GemelRf  4tO.  vol.  i.  p.  Co.  f  Ibid,  p.  2.  /     %  IKi.  p.  54. 

}  Ibid.  p.  5.  II  Rid,  p.  4^  .        f  Ibid,  p.  S5O. 
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I  (ball  not  quit  the  fubjefl  of  Italian  governments  without  remarking,  that  fuch  deferts 
as  Sardinia,  under  a  defpotic  monarch,  and  Iftria  under  a  defpotic  ariilocracy,  are  to  be 
claffed  among  political  leflbns.  The  tendency  and  refult  of  fuch  cafes  are  fufBcient  to 
Ihew  the  principles  of  government :  the  leaders  fhould  fpeedily  correft  the  negleft  of 
fuch  fyftems.  When  people  are  well  governed,  things  cannot  be  thus.  The  wifdom 
applicable  to  the  prefeht  moment  is  to  watch  the  colour  and  fpirit  of  the  age ;  to  com* 
pound,  and  to  yield,  where  yielding  is  rational. 

Academies.— There  is  an  agrarian  fociety  at  Turin,  which  has  pnbliflied  four  vo- 
lumes of  papers :  a  patriotic  fociety  at  Milan,  which  has  publiflied  two  volumes ;  neither 
of  thefe  focieties  hath  any  land  for  trying  experiments.  At  Bergamo,  Brefcia,  and 
Verona,  there  are  alfo  focieties  without  land.  At  Vicenza,  the  republic  has  given  four 
catnpi  for  the  purpofe  of  experiments.  At  Padua,  I  viewed  the  experimentai  garden, 
of  about  a  dozen  acres,  ^  under  the  direction  of  Sig.  Pietro  Arduino  ;  the  expence  of 
which  is  alfo  paid  by  the  (late.  At  Florence,  a  fimilar  one,  under  the  condud  of  Sig* 
Zucchino ;  this  was  in  good  order. 

F^»/V^.— Perhaps  no  country  ever  had  a  wifer  plan  of  conduft  than  the  Venetians,  in 
appointing  a  gentleman  fuppofed,  from  his  writings,  to  be  well  (killed  in  agriculture 
(Sig.  Arduino)^  to  travel  over  all  their  dominions,  to  make  inquiries  into  the  ftate  of 
agriculture,  its  deficiencies,  and  practicable  improvements ;  and  the  idea  was,  that  the 
academies  of  agriculture,  in  all  the  great  towns  of  the  republic,  would  have  orders  to 
take  fuch  fleps  to  efFed  the  improvements  as  would  mod  conduce  to  national  profperity. 
The  plan  was  admirable;  all,  however,  depends  on  the  execution;  as  far  as  the  aca- 
demies are  concerned,  I  fhould  exped  it  to  fail,  for  none  of  them  are  eftablifbed  upon 
principles  that  will  allow  us  to  fuppofe  their  members  fldlled  in  praSHcal  hufbandry ; 
and  without  this,  their  ideas  and  their  experiments  would  of  courfe  bevifionary* 


Brought  ovcr^ 

-      39^5<>7 

• 

- 

166946s 

Goatf, 

* 

-       -        . 

378>«oi 

Htf-goatf^         '* 

- 

- 

42>y97 

Sheq>»               • 

• 

• 

768,250 

Rams  and  wcthen  *•             • 

* 

ot   •              «. 

The  miferable  ftate  of  this  ifland  will  beft  appear  From  .calculating  the  iramber  of  acres.  Templeman 
tells  usy  that  it  contains  6,600  fquare  miles.  England  he  makes  49«45o;  the  real  contents  of  whichy  ia 
acres,  are  46,91 5,933  ;  Sardinia,  in  the  fame  ratio,  contains  6,261,782  :  the  number  of  goats  and  (heep  in 
the  liQand  is  193329550;  there  is>  therefore,  about  one  iheep  or  goat  to  every  five  acres.  Without  viewing 
the  ifland,  I  wilrventure  to  pronounce  that  it  would,  without  cultivation,  fupport  a  (heep  per  acre  ;  above 
fix  millions  ;  and  reckoning  the  fleeces  at  js.  ^d.  each,  the  wool  only  would  produce  one  million  (lerling 
fl-year.  It  is  faid,  the  King  of  Sardinia  otfcred  to  fell  the  ifland  to  the  Emprcfs  of  Ruflia  for  a  million  fter- 
ling.  The  purchafer  of  it  would  have  a  noble  eftate  at  twice  that  price,  feeing  the  immenfe  improvements 
of  which  it  IS  capable.  The  fee-fimple  of  moft  of  the  eftates  are  to  be  purchafed  at  a  very  eafy  rate,  as 
well  as  the  fovereiirnty.  The  climate  would  admit  of  wool,  as  fine  as  the  Spanifh  ;  if  it  were  made  into  an 
Immenfe  flieep-walk,  with  culture  only  proportioned  to  their  winter  fupport,  it  would  yield  an  exportable 
produce  of  full  two  millions  fterling  annually. 

Gemelli  mentions  the  ifland  being  capable  of  producing  as  fine  wool  as  Spain  ;  they  rear  them  only  for 
fupplying  their  tables  with  lambs  and  cheefe  ;  and  to  have  flcins  for  dreffing  the  people  ;  and  no  attention 
whatever  is  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  wool,  which  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  make  the  Sardiniao  fcrges. 

^  GmcHkf  lom^  ii«  p.  148. 

It 
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It  will  not  perhaps  be  imprdper  to  remark,  uAder  this  head,  that  there  is  at  Venice 
an  inftitution  appointed  by  the  ftate,  which,  though  not  an  academy,  has  much  the/axxie 
objeft,  but  with  more  authority,  called  the  Beni  Incidtu  Th^ir  origin  was  about  1556, 
and  in  1768  they  added  the  Deputati  di  Agricoltura*  I  was  informed,  tTiat  they  had 
once  great  power,  and  did  much  good,  but  that  now  there  lie^:ar)i  appeal  from  their 
tribunal  to  the  council  of  forty,  which  is  attended  with  a  confiderable  expenge,  and  has 
done  mifchief. 

Sect,  II. Of  Taxation. 

PiEHMot^T. -^CheTttale. — The  land-tax  near  the  town  is  6  livres,or  7  Iivres  per  ^^r- 
nata  per  annum,  on  fuch  land  as  fells  at  800  Iivres  to  1000  Iivres ;  which  may  be  called 
about  one-fixth  of  the  rent,  fuppofing  land  to  pay  five  per  cent.  The  landlord,  of 
courfe,  pays  his  own  capitation  of  i  livre  for  himfelf,  and  every  one  in  family  ;  and  the 
tenant  pays  as  much  for  his  family,  being  more  tha^  Jfeyen  years  old.  But  what  is 
abundantly  worfe,  he  pays  25/  a  head  for  each  cow,  and  ^of.  for  each  ox*  Salt  is  a 
monopoly  :  the  ratio  per  head  is  eight  pounds  for  every  one  in  family,  after  five  years 
old ;  four  pounds  for  each  ox  and  cow ;  and  one  pouqd  for  each  flieep  and  goat;  and 
one  pound  more  per  cow  for  thofe  that  give  milk :  the  price,  4/*  the  pound, 

Turin. — No  capitation  in  Turin.  The  entr^fs  are  S/m  the  brenta,  fifty  bottles  of  wine ; 
4  den.  per  pound  meat.  Salt,  4/  the  pound-  Hay,  if.  the  rubbio^  to  the  Hotel  de 
Yilie,  for  lighting  the  city.  No  taxes  except  the  entries.  The  land-tax  in  common  is 
4  Iivres  the  giornafa.  Salt,  eight  pounds  each  oii  or  cow,  and  four  pounds  each  goat, 
^eep,  or  calf,  ac  4/. ;  and  if  they  want  more,  the  reft  af  the  pound ;  alfo  eight  pounds 
per  head  of  the  family.  Capitation  in  the  country,  1  livre  per  head,  for  all  above 
feven  years. 

The  following  is  a  correal  Detail  of  the  Revenue  of  the  King  ofSardinia^  which  in  1675 
amounted  only  to  7,000,000  Iivres.  (306,2501.) 

Livres. 

Cuftoms — excife  and  fait,         •    •             -            -            -            •  14,000,003 

Land-tax,  which  is  between  feven  and  eight  per  cent#        ...  6,000,000 

Since  1 78 1 ,  the  clergy  thefr  thirds  of  the  land-tax,        -            -        -  500,000 

Addition  to  the  land-tax,  for  the  Nice  road,            -             -              .  ioo,ooa 

Contribution  of  the  Jews,        ...        -            •          •          .  ^$9700 

Sale  of  demefne  lands  falling  into  the  crown,            ...  800,000 

Fees  in  the  courts  of  juftice,            ^            .            -            -            -  iiojooo 

Salt  in  the  provinces  of  Alexandria  and  Novara,          •            -          -  .    65,469 

Enrollment  of  all  public  a&s  and  contra£b5,        ...            •  276,10a 

Poft-office,            -            .....         •            .  300,000 

Lotteries,  royal  powder  works,  glais-houfes,  mines,  fsdines,  &c.  about  3,000,000 

Total,  exclufive  of  the  lad;  article,  -   .      -        -        *  22,167,26a 

Sterling        -        iC  i.isM'S 


*  The  following  it  another  account :- Sale,      ,      -  •  3»5<'4»>S3  hVrca. 

Tobacco,  -  -         2»4i5>'97 

Dogana  -  -        a>377»^73 

Carried  forward  •    8,297,203 
4  ir  >  Cime, 
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Expenditure. 

Intereft  of  the  public  debt,                .            .  •              -            ♦4,738,840 

Army,            -                •            -                -  -            -          tic,7oo,ooo 

Ordnance,                -            -            ^      .    , '  '             *                  359*044 

Fortifications,  royal  boufes,  and  public  buildings,  -              -              1,458,998 

Hoijlhold,        -                -                -                -  -         -            2,500  000 

CoUeSion  of  the  revenue,                -                -  -          -            3957^»398 

"King's  privy  purfe,                -               -  -                 -               "711,425 

}  24,040,705 


Sterling,        «       \£  1,202,035 

If,  as  calculated,  there  are  two  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  fquare  French 
leagues  in  the  Kind's  continental  dominions,  the  revenue  amounts  to  10,920  livres  per, 
league ;  and  as  the  population  is  three  millions,  it  is  8  livres  2^/1  per  head.     Savoy 
^produces  2,432,137  livres;  Piedmont,  11,444,578  livres j  and  the  provinces  acquired 
by  the  treaties  of  Worms  and  Vienna,  1,972,735  livres. 

Milanese. — Milan. — One  livre  on  the  manufafture  of  each  hat ;  duty  of  7iyi  per 
pound  on  the  export  of  filk.  There  are  entrSes  at  thegates  of  Milan  upon  moft  com- 
modities. Wine  pays  42/  the  brenta^  of  ninety-fix  bocaliy  of  twenty-eight  ounces,  or 
fomething  under  a  common  bottle.  Salt  in  the  city  is  1 2/  the  pound,  and  ii^/.vti 
the  country.     No  perfon  is  obliged  to  take  more  than  they  think  proper. 

Brought  forwardy      •  8,2979203 

Carncy             -                -  1^240^230 

Carta  boUata,        -         •  .   249,103 

Polvcri»        -                  .  215,788 

Contravenzioni                -  '22,340 

Gabclla  giaochi,              *  I37»3^9 

Reggio  lotto  del  feminano,  388,487 

Gran  cancellarlay             -  162,537 

Dritti  infinuasioDC^         -  449^47 

Regie  poftc,       ,-          -  394»^H 

Domaniali^           -          -'  442,884 

'  Cafualii            «             -  1,449^548 

»...    !  .       »3>044*37o 

Sardinia,  in  1783,  produceS  19318,519  Iifres ;  the  population  450,000  foultf. 

•  The  debt  amounts  to  58,000,000  livres,  originally  at  four,  now  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent-i  and  the 
fund  is  aboye  pan  There  are  X7,coo»ooo  of  bank  notesy  which  at  firft  bore  four  per  cent.^  then  two>  aad 
BOW  none.  ^ 

f  Guards,  '-  -  -  -  '>397 

Fifteen  regiments  of  the  line^  -  -  17*784 

Twelve  regiments  of  militia^  •  -  79200 

Legion,  -  .  -  -  Ii7i8 

28,099 
Invalids,  •  •  •  •  2,400 

Sundries^    *         -  -  •  -  19141  ^  \ 

Infantry,  -  .    —  -  •  319^40 

Cavalry  and  dragoons>  •  •  ^  i>^^9 


Of  which  foreigneray 
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Mozzat^.-^The  land-tax  throughout  the  Milanefe  is  laid  by  a  cadq/ire,  called  here 
the  ceri/imenio ;  there  was  a  map  and  an  adual  furvey  of  every  man's  property  taken 
parochially,  and  a  copy  of  the  map  left  with  the  community  of  every  parifh.     It  was 
finiihed  in  1760,  after  forty  years  labour,  under  the  Emprefs  Maria  'Iherefa.     The 
lands  were  all  valued,  and  the  tax  laid  at  26  deniers  ;   1/  6  deniers  per  ecu^  of  the  fee 
fimple.     There  is  at  Milan  itfelf,  as  well  as  in  the  accounts  of  travellers,  ftrange  contra- 
difUons  and  errors  about  this  tax  ;  as  foon  as  I  arrived  I  was  told,  even  by  very  fenfible 
men,  that  it  amounted  to  full  fifty  per  cen^^of  the  produce.     Monf,  de  la  Lande,  in 
bis  Voyage  en  Italie^  tom.  1.  p.  291,  fecond  edition,  fays,  that  it  is  one-third  of  the  re- 
venue, or  half  the  produit  net ;  this  is  the  confufion  of  the  ecommijles^  with  that  jargon 
which  feems  to  have  enveloped  the  plaineft  objefts  in  a  mift  ;  for  one-third  of  the  re- 
venue is  not  half  the  produit  net.     Monf.  Roland  de  la  Platerie  aflerts,  that  it  exceeds 
the  half  of  the  revenu  net ;  but  all  thefe  accounts  are  grofs  errors.     The  inftrudion  of 
the  commiflaries  originally,  who  valued  the  country,  was  to  eftimate  it  below  the  truth  ; 
of  which  thefe  gentlemen  feem  to  have  known  nothing.     Nor  do  they  take  into  their 
confideration  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  near  thirty  years  5  for  the 
cenfimento  remains  as  it  was,  no  alteration  having  been  made  in  the  valuation ;  when 
they  talk  therefore  of  fifty  per  cent.,  or  a  third,  or  any  other  proportion,  they  muft  of 
neceffity  be  incorred,  for  no  one  knows  the  valuaof  the  whole  dutchy  at  prefent ;  nor 
can  tell  whether  the  tax  be  the  fifth  or  the  tenth,  or  what  real  proportion  it  bears  to 
the  income.     When  I  found  the  fubjeft  involved  in  fuch  confufion  by  preceding  tra- 
vellers, I  faw  clearly  that  the  way  to  c(jme  at  truth  was  to  ^enquire  in  the  country,  and 
not  depend' on  the  general  afTertions  fo  common  in  great  cities.     At  this  placef  (Moz- 
zata),f  therefore,  I  analyzed  the  tax,  and  by  gaining  a  clear  comprehenfion  of  the  value, 
rent,  produce,  and  tax  of  one  hundred  pertiche^  was  enabled  to  acquire  a  fair  notipn 
of  the  fubjeft.     Under  the  chapter  of  arable  produ6lsj  I  have  ftated  that  one  hundred 
perticbe  yield  a  grofs  produce,  in  com,  wine,  and  filk,  of  1836  livres;  of  which  the 
proprietor  receives  for  his  fhare  785  livres.     This  land  would  fell  for  128^  livres  per 
pertica  ;  or  12,833  livres  for  the  hundred.     Now  this  hundred  pertiche^  of  fuch  a  rent 
and  value,  pays  cenjimento  isi/-  p^r  pertica j  or  yy  livres.     This  tax  i^  paid  by  the  far- 
mer in  the  above-mentioned  divifion  j  but  if  there  were  no  tax,  the  landlord  would  re- 
ceive fo  much  more  as  his  portion ;  add  therefore  the  tax,  77  livres,  to  his  receipt, 
785  livres,  and  you  have  862  livres  for  the  fum  which  pays  77  livres  ;  which  is  8{>|4, 
or  81,  1 8s,  per  cent.,  or  is.  pd.  in  the  pound.     So  utterly  miftaken  are  the  people  of 
Milan,  and  the  French  travellers,  when  they  talk  of  fifty  per  cent.,  and  one-third,  and 
one-half,  the  produit  net  and  revenu  net !  And  it  is  farther  to  be  confidered,  that  only 
half  this  payment  of  77  livres  goes  to  the  fovereign ;  for  half  is  retained  by  the  commu- 
nities for*  roads,  bridges,  arici  other  parochial  charges  ;  and  in  feme  cafes,  the  partial 
fupport  of  curies  is  included.     When  this  happens,  the  payment  of  is.  gd.  in  the  pound 
is  in  lieu  of  our  land-tax,  tithe,  and  poor-rate  j  three  articles,  which  in  England  amount 
to  8s..  or  I  OS.  in  the  pound.     But  though  the  burthen  is  nothing,  compared  with  thofe 
which  crufh  us  in  England,  yet  is.  gd.  is  too  heavy  a  land-tax ;  it  is  throwing  too  great 
a  burthen  upon  the  landed  property,  and  leffening  too  much  the  profit  which  fliould 
arife  from  invefling  capitals  in  it ;  for  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  this  proportion  is, that 
of  the  improvements  included;  this  is.  pd.  might  probably,  twenty-five  years  ago,  be 
3s.  or  3s.  6d. :  it  is  improvements  which  have  lowered  it  to  is-,  gd.  at  the  prefent  mo- 
ment ;  thofe  filent  and   gradual  -  improvements,  which  take  place  from  what  may  be 
termed  external  caufes,  from  the  growings  profperity^  and  rife  of  prices  in  Europe  in 
general.     Were  8i  per  cent,  to  be  laid  on  new  invel\|^gtv''^s,tiot  oxie  livre  would  be  in- 
vefted.    Lands  belonging  to  ecclefiaftics  and  hofpit^^^  ^^  ewvsv^j^edL, 
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It  muft  be  fufficiently  apparent,  that  this  cenjtmento  muft  vary  in  every  parifli  in  the 
dukedom  \  it  varies  proportionably  to  the  variation  in  the  accuracy  of^  the  original  va* 
luadon,  and  to  the  improvements  that  have  been  made,  and  to  many  other  circum- 
fiances.  As  it  is  at  prefent,  the  land-owners  are  well  fatisfied,  for  the  tax,  though  too 
heavy,  is  certainly  not  enormous ;  and  it  gives  an  accuracy  and  fecurity  to  property 
that  is  of  no  flight  value,  as  all  mutations  are  made  in  reference  to  the  parochial  map 
of  the  cenfimento.  They  very  properly  confider  any  alteration  in  it  as  a  certain  flep  to 
the  ruin  of  the  Milanefe.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  Emperor  has  entertained 
thoughts  of  having  a  new  valuation ;  but  the  confufion  and  mifchief  that  would  flow 
from  fuch  a  fcheme  might  go  much  farther  than  the  court  could  imagine,  and  might 
be  attended  with  unforefeen  confequences.  In  thefe  opinions  they  are  certainly  right ; 
for  of  all  the  curies  that  a  country  can  experience,  a  variable  land-tax  is  perhaps  the 
heavieft. 

Befide  the  direft  land-tax  of  the  cenjtmento  there  is  a  capitation  that  is  included  in  the 
roll,  like  the  cuflom  in  England,  of  putting  feveral  taxes  into  one  duplicate  ar  afl*  flment. 
On  fifteen  thoufand  one  hundred  and  feventy-thrce  pertiche  of  land,  at  Mozzata,  there 
are  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  heads  payable,  and  one  thoufand  three  hundred 
fouls.  It  may  be  calculated,  that  one  hundred  pertiche  pay  the  capitadon  of  three  per- 
fons,  or  22i  livres. 

Codogno.-^The  watered  dairy  lands.,  taken  in  general^  fell  here  at  300  livres  the 
pertica ;  and  lets,  net  rent,  at  10  livres,  the  tenant  paying  all  the  taxes.  The  account 
is  thus  : 

Rent  to  landlord,  -  -  -  -  10  livres  of. 

Water- tax  for  diftribution,  -  -  -  i  o 

Cenfimento  to  the  prince  and  the  community,        -  -  a  5       ' 

^3  5 


The  1  livre  we  muft  throw  out,  being  local,  and  then  1 2  livres  $/.  pays  2  livres  cyT, 
which  is  iS^Vt  P^^  cent.,  or  3s.  8d.  in  the  pound  ;  this  is  therefore  doubly  higher  than 
in  the  poor  country  of  Mozzata ;  one  would  fuppofe  beforehand  that  the  cafe  would  be 
fo.  The  improvements  in  the  Lodizan  are  not  modern ;  probably  there  are  no  other 
but  fuch  as  are  common  to  the  whole  dutchy,  and  which  arife  from  the  general  profpe* 
rity  of  Europe,  rather  than  from  any  local  eflforts  in  this  diflri£t ;  but  in  much  poorer 
countries,  the  improvement  of  wafte  fpots,  and  a  hufbandry  gradually  better,  are  more 
likely  to  have  this  eflfeft ;  the  fafl,  however,  is  fo ;  there  was  no  fuch  difference  as  this, 
when  the  cenftmenio'^^&  laid,  which  fufficiently  proves  that  the  hufbandry  of  the  poor 
diftrifls  has  advanced  much  more  in  thirty  years,  than  that  of  the  rich  ones,  which 
once  well  watered  admitted  of  little  more.  We  may  remark,  that  even  here  the  ac- 
counts which  Meifis.  de  la  Landeand  Roland  de  la  Platerie  have  given,  are  grois  exag« 
gerations. 

Treviglio. '^Vpon  four  hundred  pertiche  of  land  and  fix  houfes,  the  cenfimento  amounts 
to  430  livres.  Rent,  7,  9,  and  1 2  livres  the  pertica^  average  8  livres,  or  3440  livres, 
about  1 2  per  cent,  or  2s.  4d.  in  the  pound. 

Upon  the  land-tax  in  general  in  the  Milanefe,  I  (hould  obferve,  before  I  quit  that 
country,  that  in  1765  it  was  calculated  *  that  the  Dutchy  of  Milan  contained  fourteen 
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millions  ofpertlche^  and  that  lakes,  roads,  &c.  deduced,  there  remained  eleven  millions 
three  hundred  and  fixty-feven  thoufand,  two  hundred  and  eighty  feven,  of  which,  five 
millions  ninety-eight  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  were  arable.  It  has  been 
further  ftated  *,  that  the  cenfimento  of  the  Dutchy,  raifed, 

li*v.  f.    den* 

•  For  the  Emperor,  -  -  -  -  5j  106,004  11  9 

Suppofe  as  much  more  for  the  communities,  -  5)  106, 004  11  9 

10,212,009  3  ^ 


Eleven  millions  of  fertiche^  paymg  ten  millions  of  livres,  is  about  1 8  foldi  per 
fertica  f. 

In  the  Epilogo  della  Scrittura  Cenfuaria  del/a  Lombardia  Aujiriaca^  MS.  fent  by  Count 
Wilizek,  prime  minifter  of  the  Milanefe,  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  London,  the 
general  valuation  of  the  territory,  in  the  cenfimento^  is  thus  ftated : 

Milano,  -             -                .            40,139,042^?^^/ 

Mantova,  -    ^           •            -                14,487,423 

Pavia,        '  -                •                -           6,173,740 

Cremona,  -        -                -               15,112,042 

Lodi,  •                -                -          11,014,562 

Como,  -                    -                    ^»' 53,626 

Value  of  the  fee  fimple,        -    89,08 1,337 

If  therefore  the  tax  produces  but  about  ten  millions  of  livres,  it  is  not  more  than  2 
per  cent,  on  the  above  capital. 

State  of  Venice. — Brefcia. — The  land-tax  amounts  to  i|  livre  perytfj^rc?,  about 
7d.  the  Englifh  acre ;  but  there  is  a  tax  on  all  produfts,  vi2.  wheat  and  rye  pays  the 
foma  or faccoy  equal  to  two Jiara  of  Venice,  or  eighty-eight  pounds^  i  tf  foldi  equal  to 
iS/oldi  correnti}  this  tax  Cfenza portata  in  Villa)  is  about  5d.  Englifli  thebufliel.  MiU 
let,  maize,  &c.  pays  \  2  foldi  the  facco^  of  or  about  3|d.  the  Engliin  bufliel.  Hay,  the 
carro  of  one  hundred  ^^«^,  pays  i2f.  3-}-  den.  or  about  6d.  a  ton  Englifh. 

Verona. — Meadows,  throughout  the  Veronefe  State,  pay  a  tax  of  hay  to  the  cavalry  ; 
fumiihing  it  at  a  lower  price  than  the  common  one.  The  land  tax  here,  24yi  for  each 
campOj  or  about  lod.  the  Englifh  a6re ;  befides  which,  there  are  entrees  (dazio)  for  mu- 
nicipal charges  on  all  produSs,  amounting  to  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  value ;  alfo  others 
papable  to  the  State.  Hay  pays  24y!  the  carro :  the  fack  of  wheat,  10  f  :  of  maize, 
I  If.  There  is  a  moft  mifchievous  tax  on  cattle  j  a  pair  of  oxen  pays  half  a  zecchin  per 
annum  \  cows  fomething  lefs ;  and  fheep  alfo  pay  a  cert^  tax  per  bead. 

Vicenza. — Salt  is  6/  the  pound  j  flefli,  5/  entrSe  (dazio ;)  a  fack  of  wheat,  4Ty; : 
of  flour,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  3  livres  2/. :  and  every  thing  that  comes 

*  Delle  Opere  id  Cotiie  CarPh  torn.  i.  p.  232. 

f  Upon  the  taxes  of  the  Milanefe^  it  (hould  in  general  be  noted,  that  every  father  wirh  twelve  chtldren 
living,  or  eleven  living  and  his  wife  with  child  of  a  twelfth,  it  exempted  (tom  all  perfonal  taxes  ;  and  upon 
all  others  favoured  45  per  cent,  that  is  to  fay^  on  alt  royal,  provincial  ^rA  tsi^i^ci]}^  impofta*  Delle  Opere 
de  5>  C(mt€  CarB,  8vo.  torn.  i.  p.  254,  *  * 
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in  pays*  Land-tax,  2  livres  the  campo :  and  a  poll-tax  of  two  livres  a  head,  on  all  above 
fevenyears  old. 

Padua. — The  land-tax,  20 f.  the  campo  i  and  10 f.  or  15/.  for  the  expences  on  ri- 
vers ;  but  this  tax  uncertain. 

Venice.— ^0  tax  on  cattle  in  the  Polefine.  The  land-tax  on  all  the  Terra  Firma ; 
arable,  2  livres  the  campo:  meadow,  1  livre  10/.;  woods,  10/.  The  fale  of  meat  in 
the  city  is  a  monopoly,  no  other  perfonsbut  thofe  appointed  being  allowed  to  fell.  En* 
trees  are  paid  on  every  thing  that  comes  in;  on  wine  it  is  heavy.  Tobacco  is  a  monopoly, 
at  a  heavy  price,  referved  by  the  State  throughout  all  the  Venetian  territory,  producing 
50,000  ducats  a  month,  and  guarded  by  the  fame  infamous  feverities,  that  are  found  in 
other  defpotic  countries.  .Salt  the  fame.  Inheritances,  except  from  a  father,  pay  5  per 
cent,  on  the  capital ;  a  woman  pays  this  cruel  impofition,  even  upon  her  receipt  from  a 
father,,  or  a  hufband.  Infamous  tyranny !  The  city  of  Venice  pay§  about  one-fixth  of 
the  whole  revenue. 

Ecclesiastical  3tate. — Bologna. — ^Taxation  at  Bologna  is  one  of  the  mod  re- 
markable circumftances  I  met  in  Italy.  I  had  often  read,  and  had  been  generally  given 
to  underftand,  that  the  government  of  the  church  was  the  word  to  be  round  in  Italy  ; 
what  it  may  be  in  the  Roman  State  I  know  not,  but  in  the  Bolognefe  it  is  amongft  the 
lighteft'tobe  found  in  Europe.  There  are  four  objefts  of  taxation :  —  i.  The  Pope. 
a.  The  municipal  government  of  the  city.  3.  The  fchools  in  the  univerfity.  4*  The 
banks,  &c.  of  the  rivers,  againft  inundations.  Of  all  thefe,  there  is  fome  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Pope  receives  the  lead  (hare.  The  common  land-tax  is  only  2  baiocchi 
the  fornatura  ;  this  is  about  2d.  the  Englifli  acre.  Lands  fubjed  tb  inundations,  pay  5 
baiocchi  more.  Among  the  imports  levied  in  the  city,  wine  only,  and  a  few  trifles,  belong 
to  his  Holinefs.  Salt,  fifli,  meat,  cocoons  (for  there  is  a  fmall  duty  upon  them,)  and 
grinding  corn,  thefe  are  municipal ;  and  among  the  heavieft  articles  of  the  cities  ex- 
pence,  is  the  interefl:  of  about  a  million  fterling  of  debt.  In  general,  the  revenue  of  the 
dogana^  or  cuftom-houfe,  is  applied  towards  fupporting  the  le5ures  in  the  public  fchools, 
and  the  botanical  garden.  .  There  is  a  light  capitation,  which  is  paid  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  the  city.  Upon  the  whole  the  amount  of  the  taxes  of  every  kind  is  fo  incon- 
fiderable,  that  the  weight  is  felt  by  nobody,  and  was  efteemed  to  be  exceedingly  light  by 
every  perfon  I  converfed  with. 

Tuscany. — Florence. — Every  circumftance  concerning  taxation,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  moll  enlightened  Prince  in  Europe,  muft  necefTarily  be  interefting.  If  the  reader  is 
at  all  converfant  with  the  works  of  the  aconomijles^  with  which  France  was  fo  deluged 
fome  years  ago,  he  will  know,  that  when  they  were  refuted  in  argument,  upon  the  theory 
of  a  univerfal  land-tax  to  abforb  all  others,  they  appealed  to  practice,  and  cited  the  ex- 
ample of  Tufcany,  in  which  dominion  their  plan  was  executed.  I  was  eager  to  know 
the  refult ;  the  detail  I  Ihall  give,  imperfed  as  it  is,  will  fliew  on  what  fort  of  foundations 
thofe  gentlemen  built,  when  they  quitted  the  fields  of  fpeculation  and  idea.  I  was  not 
idle  in  making  inquiries ;  but  the  Grand  Duke  has  made  fo  many  changes,  no  year 
pafling  without  fome,  and  all  of  them  wife  and  benevolent,  that  to  attain  an  accurate 
knowledge  is  not  fo  eafy  a  bufmefs  as  fome  perfons  may  be  inclined  to  thi^k.  The  fol- 
lowing particulars  I  offer,  as  little  more  than  hints  to  inftigate  other  travellers,  whofe 
longer  refidence  gives  them  better  opportunities,  to  examine  a  fubjefl:  of  fo  much  im- 
portance to  the  bottom. 

The  eftimation  on  which  the  prefent  land-tax  is  coUefted  is  fo  old  as  1394;  of  courfe 
it  can  bear  no  proportion  with  the  value  or  wi^h  the  produce  of  the  land  ;  whatever  im- 
proveraents  are  nude,  the  tax  remains  the  fame  j   much  of  it  has  been  bought  off  in 
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payments  made  by  proprietors,  who  have  paid  at  different  periods  cerain  fums,  to  be 
escempted  for  ever  from  this  tax  5  a  fingular  circumftance,  and  which  marks  no  incon- 
siderable degree  of  confidence  in  the  government.     'J 'hat  part  of  this  tax  which  is  paid- 
to  the  communities  for  roaJs,  &c.  is  not  thus  redeemable ;  and,  without  any  breach  of 
faith,  the  tax  has  received  additions ;  it  amounts  to  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  net  rent. 
A  capitation  from  1 1  livre  to  4  livres  per  head  (the  livre  is  8|d*  Englilh).     Every  body 
pays  this  tax  in  the  country,  except  children  under  three  years  of  age ;  and  all  towns, 
except  Florence,  Pifa,  Siena,  and  Leghorn,    which  are  exempted,   becaufe  they  pay 
entries ^    Nothing  is  paid  on  cattle.   Butchers  in  the  country  pay  a  tax  of  i  yi  per  pound 
(fomething  under  ^d.  per  pound  Englifli);  in  a  diftriO:  of  feven  miles  long  by  four  or 
five  broad,  the  butcher  pays  ^oofctidi  per  annum  to  the  prince;  as  this  tax  implies  a 
monopoly,  it  is  fo  far  a  mifchievous  one;  and  even  a  countryman  cannot  kill  his  own  hog 
without  paying  5  livres  or  6  livres  if  fold.     Bakers  pay  none,     Cuiloms  on  imports, 
and  fome  on  exports,  are  paid  at  all  the  ports  and  frontiers ;    and  the  entrees  at  the 
above-mentioned  towns  are  on  mod  kinds  of  merchandize  and  objefts  of  confumption. 
Houles  pay  a  dtxme  on  their  rents.     Stamped  {)aper  is  neceffary  for  many  tranfa£tions. 
The  transfer  of  land  and  houfes,  by  fale  or  collateral  fucceflion,  pays  7  per  cent,  and  le- 
gacies of  money  and  marriage  portions  the  fame — a  very  heavy  and  impolitic  tax.  There 
is  a  gabelle  upon  fait,  which  however  the  Grand  Duke  funk  fix  months  ago  from  4  to 
2  gras ;  he  at  the  fame  time  made  Empoly  the  only  emporium,  but  as  that  occafioned 
much  expence  of  carriage,  he  augmented  the  land-tax  enough  to  pay  the  lofs,  by  felling 
it  to  the  poor  only  at  2  gras  ;  the  rich  pay  the  fame,  but  with  the  addition  of  carriage. 
Tobacco  was  alfo  a  revenue,  and  with  fait,  paid  1  livre  per  head  on  all  the  population  of 
the  Dutchy,  or  one  million.     The  entrees  above-mentioned  are  not  inconfiderable ;  a 
calf  pays  6  livres ;  a  hog,  5  livres  per  one  hundred  pounds ;  grain  nothing ;  flour,  10 
foldi  (there  are  CLofoIdi  in  1  livre) ;  beans,  if^y  a  load  of  hay,  of  three  thouland  pounds, 
4  livres;  of  ftraw,  under  two  thoufand  pounds,  2  livres.     Houfes  are  alfo  fubjeded^to  . 
an  annual  tax ;  Florence  pays  2  2^000  fcudi  a-year  to  it :  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  levied 
pretty  flriftly,  as  the  Grand  Duke  ordered  all  his  palaces,  the  famous  gallery,  &c.  to  be 
valued,  and  he  pays  for  them  to  the  communities.  What  a  wife  and  refined  policy  ;  and 
how  contrary  to  the  exemptions  known  in  England !  When  the  capitation  was  increafed 
in  France,  in  a  bad  period,  Lpuis  XIV.  ordered  the  Dauphin  himfelf,  and  all  the  princes 
of  the  blood  to  be  rated  to  it,  that  the  nobility  might  not  claim  exemptions.     Lotteries, 
to  my  jtreat  furprife,  I  found  eftablifhed  here.     The  domains  of  the  fove'reign  were  con-  . 
fiderable.     It  was  always  a  part  of  the  policy  of  Leopold,  to  fell  all  the  farms  that  could 
be  difpofed  of  advantageoufly ;  he  fold  many  ;  bub  there  are  yet  many  not  difpofed  of. 
I  found  it  a  queflion  at  Florence,  whether  this  were  good  policy  or  not  ?   A  gentleman 
of  confiderable  ability  contended  againft  thefe  fales,  judging  the  poffeffion  of  land  to  be 
a  good  mode  of  raifing  a  public  revenue.     The  opinion  1  think  ill  founded  j  if  it  be  car- 
ried  to  any  extent  (and  if  capable  of  being  fo,  there  is  an  end  of  the  queftion),  the  lofs 
by  fuch  pofleflions  muft  be  great :  every  eftate  is  ill  managed,  and  unprofitably,  and 
ulually  badly  cultivated,  in  proportion  to  the  extent.— And  when  this  evil  extends  to  fuch 
imntenfe  polTeffions,  as  are  neceffarj'  to  conftitute  a  public  revenue,  the  inquiry  is  de- 
cided in  a  moment ;  and  it  muft  on  all  hands  be  agreed,  that  there  cannot  be  a  more  ex- 
penfive  mode  of  fupporting  the  fovereign. 

From  the  preceding  catalogue  of  taxes,  which  is  very  far  front  being  complete,  it  may  ea- 
fily  be  concluded,  that  Monf.  delaLande  was  not  perfefilyaccurate  in  faying,  ^^Leprojetdu 
gouvernement  eji  de  reduire  toutes  les  taxes  dans  la  Tofcane  d  un  imp6t  unique^  qui/efier- 
cevrafur  le  produit  net  des  terres.*'    This  is  the  old  aflertion  of  the  esconomiftes  i  but  if 
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It  be  the  projedl  of  government^  it  is  executed  in  a  manner  not  at  all  analogous  to  fuch 
a  fyftem  ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  tax  to  be  met  vith  in  Europe,  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Tufcany.  I  was  told,  however,  that  the  Grand  Duke  had  formed  an  opinion,  thaf 
fuch  a  fcheme  would  be  beneficial  if  executed ;  but  from  his  condud:,  after  a  reign  o 
twenty  years,  it  is  evident  that  his  good  fenfe  convinced  him  that  fuch  a  plan,  whether 
good  or  bad  in  theory,  is  abfolutely  impradicable.  He  may  have  made  it  a  fubjed  of 
converfatioB ;  but  he  was  abundantly  too  prudent  to  venture  on  fo  dangerous,  and  what 
would  prove  fo  mjfchievous  an  experiment. 

The  Grand  Duke  gave  t6  all  the  communities,  the  power  of  taxation  for  roads,  bridges^ 
public  fchools,  reparations  of  public  buildings,  falaries  of  fchool-mafters,  &c.  Among 
ihe  long  lift  of  taxes,  however,  there  are  no  excifes  on  manufadurcs,  fuch  as  leather, 
paper,  &c. 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  Grand  Duke  may  be  eftimated  at  one  million  of  fcitdiy 
(58.  8d.  each,)  paid  by  about  a  million  of  fouls,  fpread  over  a  thoufand  fquare  miles  of 
territory,  or  283,333!. :  this  is  the  received  opinion  at  Florence;  but  there  arereafons 
for  believing  it  under  the  truth,  and  that,  if  every  kind  of  revenue  whatever  were  faurly 
brought  to  account,  it  would  amount  to  400,000!.  a  year.  At  this  fum  the  Tufcans 
muft  be  confidered  amongft  the  lighted  taxed  people  in  Europe ;  for  they  pay  but  8s. 
^  head.     1  he  people  of  England  pay  fix  times  as  much. 

MoDENA. — The  common  calculation  in  the  Modenefe  is,  that  all  taxes  whatever  equal 
one*fifth  of  the  grofs  produce  of  the  land  ;  as  the  duties  are  various,  fuch  calculations 
moft  neceflarily  be  liable  to  a  good  deal  of  error.  In  the  cenjimento  or  cadajlre  of  the 
Dutchy,  eftates  are  valued  at  the  half  of  their  real  worth,  and  the  tax  is  laid  at  1  per 
cent,  annual  payment  of  their  fee  fimple  ;  this  amounts  to  6s.  in  the  pound  land-tax  ; 
but  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  real  payment  does  not  amount  to  any  thing  fo  enormous 
as  this.  It  appears  by  the  cenjimento^  tfi^t  in  the  plain  there  are  fixty.feven  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  feventy-eight  pieces  of  land,  and  feven  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
ihoufand  eight  hundred  and  nine  biolca.  The  total  revenue  of  Modena  at  prefent 
amounts  to.  300,000  z^rrA/'/M,  (142,000!.)  200,000  of  which  go  to  the  Duke's  trea- 
fure, -and  100,000  for  rivers,  roads,  bridges,  communities,  &c.  Among  the  taxes^ 
many  are  heavy,  and  complained  of;  befide  the  land-tax  above-mentioned,  the.  general 
farms  amount  to  55,000  zecchini :  all  corn  muft  be  ground  at  the  Duke's  mills,  and  3 
folds  paid  for  each  lack  of  three  hundred  pounds,  of  twelve  ounces.  There  is  zgabelle 
on  fait ;  it  fells  white  at  22  boL  the  pound  ;  black  8  boL  Snuff  is  i  pauI  the  pound. 
They  have  ftamped  paper  for  many  tranlaaions.  Every  horfe  pays  20  bol. ;  each  ox, 
I©  M.  Sheep  and  hogs,  4  boL  :  and  if  any  perfon  be  abfent  from  the  ftate  for  the  term 
of  a  year,  he  pays  an  abfentee  tax.  Entrees  are  paid  by  every  thing  that  comes  into  the 
city ;  a  load  of  wood,  20  boL  ;  a  fack  of  wheat,  3  boL  ;  a  load  of  hay,  20  bol. ;  of  fag- 
gots, 20  iol.  All  meat,  4  boL  the  pound.  Wine,  1 4  livres  the  meafure,  of  twelve /£>/^, 
each  twenty-five  pounds,  of  twelve  ounces.  Coffee,  4.  pauI  per  pound.  The  fale,  &c. 
of  land,  pays  5  per  cent. 

Pahma.— The  revenues  of  this  dukedom  ase  two-thirds  of  thofe  of  Modena.  The 
land-tax  is  50/.  the  bio/ca  (about  gd.  an  acre).  The  peafants  pay  a  capitation;  this 
varies  if  they  are  enrolled  or  not  as  foldiers.  A  man  pays  18  livres  (each  afd.)  per 
annum,  if  not  a  foldier,  but  3I  livres  or  4  livres  if  enrolled.  A  woman,  not  the  wife 
of  a  foldier,  15  livres.  Thefe  foldiers,  or  rather  militia-men,  pay  alfo  24/.  a  month,  as 
an  exemption  from  fervice.  He  is  enrolled  for  .twenty  five  years,  after  which  he  has 
the  iaroe  advantage.  He  pays  alfb  but  half  for  his  lalt,  bf.  only  the  pound ;  others  12/I 
A  metayer^  who  is  a  foldier,  pays  all  forts  of  taxes,  about  60  livres. 
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Sect.  IW.^^f  Tithe  and  Church  Lands. 

Piedmont. — ^Throughout  this  principality  tithe  is  an  objeft  of  no  account.  I  made 
inquiries  concerning  it  every  where :  the  greatcfl  part  of  the  lands  pay  none  ;  and  upon 
the  reft  it  is  fo  light,  as  not  to  amount  to  more  than  from  a  twentieth  to  a  fiftieth'of  the 
produce  •• 

Milanese, — ^!n  the  country  from  Milan  to  Pavis,  no  tithe  of  any  kind,  but  the 
curies  are  fupported  by  foundations.  In  the  village  where  I  made  inquiries  into  the 
dairy  management, — the  curie  has  2 1  Jlara  of  rice,  1  ijlara  of  rye,  4  Jlara  of  wheat ; 
three  hundred  pounds  of  the  beft  hay  from  one  large  farm;  and  he  has  fome  other  little 
ftipends  in  nature ;  the  amount  fmall,  and  never  paid  as  a  tithe. 

At  Mozzaf  a,  the  tithes,  as  every  where  elfe,  are  fo  low  as  to  be  no  objeft  ;  grain  pays, 
but  not  on  all  land  ;  it  is  confined  to  the  lands  antiently  in  culture  f,  for  even  the  ancef. 
tors  of  thefe  people  were  much  too  wife,  to  allow  the  church  to  tax  them  in  fuch'  a  fpirit, 
as  to  take  tithes  of  new  improvements.  Never  did  fuch  a  meafure  enter  their  heads  or 
hearts !  The  tirheable  lands  are  fmall  diftrids ;  are  near  to  the  villages  that  have  been  in 
cultivation  many  centuries  ;  and  in  fome  of  thefe,  tithe  is  not  taken  on  all  forts  of  corn  j 
only  on  thofe  forts  antiently  cultivated.  The  variations  in  this  refped  are  many ;  but 
but  on  whatever  it  is  taken,  it  never  exceeds  a  fixteenth,  ufually  from  one-feventeenth 
to  one-twentieth ;  and  of  fuch  as  are  levied,  the  whole  does  not  belong  to  the  curee^  not 
more  perhaps  than  one-fourth ;  one-half  to  the  canons  of  fome  diftant  church,  to  which 
the  whole  probably  once  belonged ;  and  one-fourth  fold  oflf  to  fome  lay-lord,  with  a  fti- 
pulation  to  repair  the  church.^  The  variations  are  fo  great,  that  no  general  rule  holds; 
but  they  are  every  where  fo  light,  that  no  complaints  are  heard  of  them. 

The  church  lands  feized  by  the  late  Emperor  in  the  Milanefe,  wereof  immenfe  value. 
From  Pavia  to  Plaifance,  all  was  in  the  hands  of  the  monks ;  and  the  Count  de  Belgiofo 
has  hired  thirty-fix  dairy  farms  of  the  Emperor,  by  which  he  makes  a  profit  of  50,000- 
livres  a  year.  1  he  revenue  that  was  feized,  in  the  city  of  Milan  only,  amounted  to 
above  5,000,000  livres ;  and  they  fay  in  that  city,  that  in  the  \yhole  Auftrian  monarchy, 
it  amounted  to  20,000,000  florins. 

At  Codogno,  and  through  moft  of  the  J^odizan,  tithe  is  fo  very  inconfiderable,  that 
it  is  not  worth  mentioning ;  the  expreffion  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  my  informants. 
State  or  Venice. — In  the  dillridt  of  Verona,  mulberries  pay  no  tithe;  wheat  one- 
twelfth  in  fome  places,  in  others  lefs ;  maize,  millet,  &c.  from  one-fifteenth  to  one- 
thirtieth  ;  but  if  for  forage  only,  they  pay  none,  no  more  than  vetches,  chick-peafe, 
millet,  &c.  as  it  appears  by  a  late  memoir  printed  at  Venice  J.  Mea^Jows  pay  a  light 
tithe,  becaufe  they  are  taxed  to  find  hay  for  the  cavalry  at  an  under  price.  In  the  diT- 
trift  of  Vicenza,  tithe  varies  from  the  one-tenth  to  the  foriy-firft.  About  Padua,  wheat 
alone  pays  the  tenth :  vines  a  trifle,  at  the  will  of  the  farmer :  mulberries,  (heep,  and 
cows,  nothing. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — Bologna. — Tithes  are  fo  low  throughout  all  the  Bolog- "" 
nefe,  that  I  could  get  no  fatisfadory  account  of  the  very  fmall  payments  that  are  yet 

♦  Tithe  in  Sardmia  h  heavy.  They  pay  one-tenth  of  the  corn,  and  one-ninth  of  that  one  tenth  for 
threfliingy  and  one-fifth  of  the  one-tenth  for  carriage. — Rtfiorimenie  dtUa  Sardegna,  torn.  i.  p.  146. 

f  A  remarkable  paiTage  in  Ciiulint  defenres  noting  here ;  under  the  year  1147,  he  ^yesfiialmenteji  pro* 
hlhifa  a  clafcheduno  efigerek  decima  dot  terrem  di  nvovo  cohvoati^  torn.  t.  p.  499. 

\  Raccokods  Mmorie  Delk  FMScbc  jfuadcmu,  8vo.  1789,  torn.  i.  p.  197. 
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made  to  the  church ;  every  one  alTured  me  that  they  were  next  to  nothing ;  but  that  in 
the  Ferrarefe  they  are  high,  ^  • 

Tuscany. — In  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  feizure  of  eftates  and  eflFeds  of 
the  jefuits  was  a  rapacious  aft,  to  the  profit  of  the  Prince  or  State  ;  in  Tufcany  it  was 
converted  to  a  more  ufeful  purpofe.  The  Grand  Duke  fet  aiide  thefe  revenues  for 
forming  a  fund  called  the  "  Ecclefiaftical  Patrimony >"  under  the  management  of  a  new 
tribunal,  that  (hould  enable  him  gradually  to  ab<>lifh  tithes.-  .  This.great  reform,  equsElIy 
beneficial  to  every  clafs  of  the  people,  has  been  in  execution  for  many  years:  as  fad  as 
the  prefent  incumbents  of  the  livings  die,  tithes  are  abolifhed  for  ever ;  their  fucceflbrs 
enter  into  pofleflion  of  moderate  falaries,  payable  out  of  thofe  funds^  orraifedbyan 
addition  to  the  land-tax  j"  and  thus  an  impoft,  of  all  others  the  moft  oiifchievous,  is 
fpeedily  extinguifliing,  and  the  agriculture  of  Tufcany  improving  in  confequence  ;  pro- 
portionably  to  fuch  extin£Hon  of  its  former  burthens.  Many  monafteries  have  been  alfo 
fuppreffed,  and  their  revenues  applied,  in  fome  cafes,  to  the  fame  ufe ;  but  this  has 
not  been  attended  with  effefts  equally  good :  the  lands  are  not  equally  well  cultivated ; 
nor  do  they  yield  the  fame  revenue  as  formerly  ;  for  the  farms  of  the  monks  were  in 
the  beft  order,  adminiftered  by  themfelves,  and  every  thing  carefully  attended  to.  This 
was  not  the  cafe,  however,  with  convents  of  women,  who  being  obliged  to  employ  de- 
puties, their  eftales  were  not  equally  well  managed* 

A  propofition  was  lately  made  by  the  court  to  fell  all  the  glebes  belonging  to  the  liv- 
ings, and  to  add  to  the  falaries  of  the  curees  in  lieu  of  them ;  but  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
Academia  di  Georgofi.li,  Sig,  Paoletti,  a  cure  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence,  a  practi- 
cal farmer,  and  author  of  fome  excellent  treatifes  on  the  art,  made  a  fpeech  fo  pointedly 
againft  the  fcheme,  fraught  with  fo  much  good  fenfe,  and  delivered  with  fo  much  elo- 
quence, that  the  plan  was  immediately  dropped,  and  refumed  no  more ;  this  waf^eqpally 
to  thp  honour  of  Paoletti  and  of  Leopold.  When  good  fenfe  is  on  the  throne,  fubjefls 
need  not  fear  to  fpeak  it. 

The  lightnefsof  the  old  tithes  may  be  eftimated  by  the  payment  which  forty  farms  at 
Villamagna  yield  to  the  fame  Sig.  Paoletti,  the  cure^  which  is  40  fcudi  (each  5s.  8d.),  and 
this  is  only  for  his  life,  to  his  fucceflbr  nothing  in  this  kind  will  be  paid.  Having  men- 
tioned Sig.  Paoletti,  and  much  to  his  honour,  I  mnfl  give  another  anecdote  of  him,  not 
lefs  to  his  credit ;  after  his  Sunday's  fermon,  it  has  long  been  his  pradice  to  offer  to  his 
audience  fome  inftruQions  in  agriculture,  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  liften  to  or  abfent 
themfelves,  as  they  pleafe.  For  this  praftice,  which  deferved  every  commendation,  his 
'  archbifliop  reproved  him.  He  replied,  that  he  negleSed  no  duty  by  offering  fuch  in- 
ftruflion,  and  his  congregation  could  not  fuffer,  but  might  profit,  and  in:nocentIy  too,  by 
what  they  heard.  A  fovereign  that  receives  fo  much  merited  praife  as  the  great  Leo- 
pold, can  well  afford  to  hear  of  his  faults;  firft,  why  did  he  not  reprove  this  prelate  for  his 
conduft,  and  by  fo  doing  encourage  an  attention  to  agriculture  in  the  clergy  ?  Secondly, 
why  did  he  not  reward  a  good  farmer,  and  worthy  prieft,  and  excellent  writer,  with 
fomething  better  than  this  little  rectory  ?  Talents  and,  merit  in  an  inferior  fituation, 
which  might  be  better  exerted,  are  a  reproach,  not  to  the  poffeffor,  but  to  the  prince. 

The  Grand  Duke  took  the  adminiftration  of  the  lands  belonging  to  hofpitals  and  the 
poor,  into  his  own  hands  alfo ;  but  the  effedt  of  this  has  not,,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  per- 
fons,  been  equally  beneficial;  the  poor  remain  as  they  were,  but  the  revenue  gone;  this, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Florence  only,  amounted,  it  is  faid,  to  three  or  four  millions  oifcudii 
if  this  he  true,  the  mifchief  attending  fuch  revenues  mud  be  enormous;  and  taking  them 
away,  provided  the  really  ufepcl  hofpitals  be  fupported,  which  is  the  cafe,  muft  be  bene- 
ficial.   Too  miany  and  great  eftablilhments  of  this  nature  nurfe  up  idlenefs,  and  create, 
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by  dependenqr  and  expe^ation*  the  evils  they  are  defigned  to  cure.  Poverty  always 
abounds  in  proportion  to  fuch  funds ;  fo  that  if  the  fund  were  doubled,  the  mifery  it  is^ 
njeant  to  prevent  would  be  doubled  alfo.  No  poor  in  the  world  are  found  at  their  eafe 
by  means  of  hofpitals  and  gratuitous  charities ;  it  is  an  induftry  fo  fteady  and  regular  as 
to  preclude  all  other  dependence,  that  can  alone-place  them  in  fuch  a  fituation,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  fliew  in  my  remarks  on  France. 

1  he  patrimony  of  almoft  all  the  pariflies  in  Tufcany,  confifts  in  lands  affigned  them : 
the  reclor  is  adminiilrator  and  guardian  of  them;  and  both  by  law  and  his  oath  on  in« 
dudion^  he  is  ftriftly  obliged  to  maintain  and  fupport  them,  and  alfo  to  manure  them» 
and  to  increafe  the  produce  *. 

.  DuTCHY  OF  MoDENA. — No  tithe  here;  a  voluntary  gift  only  to  the /uba4re.  The 
ecclefiaftical  lands  have  been  largely  feized  here,  as  well  as  every  where  elfe  in  Italy ;  but 
the. Duke  gave  them  to  the  towns,  to  aflift  them  in  the  expence  of  the  municipal  ad- 
miniftration. 

DuTCHV  OF  Parma,— No  real  tithe  ;  the  payments  in  lieu  very  fmall,  and  not  pro- 
portioned to  the  crop ;  a  farm  pays  a  ft^jo  of  wheat  (about  eighty-eight  pounds  £ng- 
lilh),  two  parcels  of  raifins,  and  twenty  faggots,  between  the  two  curies. 

Upon  this  detail  of  the  tithe  paid  in  Lombardy,  &c.  one  obfervation  ffrongly  im- 
preffes  itfelf,  that  the  patrimony  of  the  church  is,  under  every  government  in  Italy,  con- 
ildered  as  the  property  of  the  State,  and  feized  or  afQgned  accordingly.  It  highly  merits 
attention,  that  in  the  free  countries  jDf  Holland  and  Switzerland,  (exempt  at  lead  from 
the  defpotifm  of  a  fingle  perfon,)  the  fame  principal  has  been  adopted  ;  with  what  reafon 
therefore  can  thefirft  National  Affembly  of  France  be  reproached  as  guilty  of  a  fingular 
outrage,  for  doing  that  which  every  neighbour  they  have  (England  and  Spain  only  ex- 
cepted) had  done  befoi;e  them ;  and  which  may  poffibly,  in  a  better  mode,  be  followed  la 
every  country  in  Europe  ?  They  have  in  Italy  rid  themfelves  of  tithes,  though  not  half^ 
perhaps  not  upon  an  average  a  third  of  the  burthen  they  amount  to  in  England,  where 
their  levy  has  been  carried  to  a  much  greater  height.  If  thfelegiflatureof  that  kingdom 
would  give  a  due  encouragement,  they  will  remove  fuch  buithens  gradually,  and  with 
wifdom.  All  I  converfed  with  in  Italy  on  the  fubjedtof  tithes,  exprefled  amazement 
at  the  tithes  we  are  fubjed  to,  and  fcarcely  believed  that  there  was  a  peo|^e  left  in 
Europe  who  paid  fo  much,  obferving  that  nothing  hke  it  was  to  be  found  even  in  Spaia 
itfelf. 

Sect.  IV. '^O/Manufadures  and  Commerce. 

Piedmont. — Two-thirds  of  the  rice  raifed  is  exported:  I  met  carts  loaded  with  (ilk 
and  rice  on  the  great  road  to  France;  and  demanding  afterwards  concerning  this  trade, 
I  was  informed  that  the  coft  of  carriage  was  30/;  peir  rubbio,  to  Lyons  or  Geneva^  and 
3  livres  to  Paris.     The  following  are  the  principal  exports : 

Livre». 
Unwrought  filk,  —  ^^  17,000,000 

Damaiks&c*  -^  — •  *^f-  500,000 

Rice,  —    .  —  _  2,5  :p,ooo 

Hemp^  —        ,  .—  mmm         1,500,000 

Cattle,        —  •—  mm»  -  2,000,000  ^' 

24,500,000 


•  Paoktti  Pinptrtjopra  P jl^rlcoUurai  8vo,  Fircnzc^  •    act  P»  \^*  *^  *^t» 
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Oil  and  wine  from  Nice,  walnut-oil,  cobalt,  lead,  and  copper  ore,  add  fomething. 
France  commonly  takes  io,ooo,oco  livresin  (ilk,  and  England  5,000,000  Hvres  of  the 
fined  fort.  The  balance  of  trade  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  about  500,000  l:vre» 
againft  Piedmont;  but  all  fuppofitions  of  this  fort  are  very  conjeflural;  fuch  a  country 
could  not  long  continue  to  pay  fuch  a  balance,  and  confequently  there  cannot  be  any 
fuch.  By  another  account,  wheat  exported  is  200,000  facks  at  5  eymena  ;  5000  facks 
of  rice,  at  3  eymena  ;  hemp,  5000  quintals;  and  10,000  head  of  oxen. 

Turin. — ^The  Englifh  woollen  manufadlurers  having  fwom  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  that  the  French  camblets  made  of  Eiiglifli  wool,  rivralled  the  Englifh  camblets  in 
the  Italian  markets,  and  even  underfold  them,  I  had  previoufly  determined  to  make  in- 
quiries into  the  truth  of  this  aflertion.  I  was  at  Turin  introduced  to  Sig.  Vinatier,  a  con- 
fiderable  (hopkeeper,  who  fold  both.  His  account  of  the  French  and  Englifh  camblets 
was  this;  that  the  Englifh  are  much  bettor  executed,  better  wrought,  and  more  beauti- 
ful^ but  that  the  French  are  flrongefl.  I  defired  to  know  which  were  the  cheapefl. 
The  Englifh  he  faid,  being  much  the  narrower,  it  was  a  matter  of  calculation,  but  he  fup. 
pofed  the  confumers  thought  the  Englifli  cheapefl,  as  where  he  fold  one  French,  he  fold 
at  leaft  twenty  five  Englifh.  He  fhewed  me  various  pieces  of  both,  and  faid,  that  the 
above  circumflances  were  applicable  both  to  fluflfs  mixed  of  wool  and  filk,  and  alfo  thofe 
of  wool  only.  1  afked  him  then  concerning  cloths:  he  faid,  the  Englifh  ordinary  cloths  . 
were  much  better  than  the  French,  but  that  the  French  fine  cloths  were  better  than  the 
Englifh.  Thefe  inquiries  brought  me  acquainted  with  an  Italian  dealer,  or  merchant,  as 
)le  is  called,  in  hardware,  who  informed  me,  that  he  was  at  Birmingham  in  1786  and 
1789,  and  that  he  found  a  fenfible  diminution  of  price;  and  that  the  prices  of  Englifh 
hardware  have  fellen  for  fome  years  paft ;  and  that,  for  thefe  lafl  three  or  four  years,  the 
trade  in  them  to  Italy  has  increafed  confiderably.  He  has  not  only  bought,  but  ex- 
amined with  care,  the  fine  works  in  fleel  at  Paris,  but  they  are  not  equal  to  the  Englifh; 
that  the  French  have  not  tl^e  art  of  hardening  their  fleel,  or,  if  hardened,  of  not  working 
it ;  for  the  Englifh  goods  are  much  harder  and  better  polifhed,  confequently  are  not 
equally  fubjed  to  ruft. 

Milanese. — In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  tradq  of  this  country  was  confiderable.  In 
1423,  the  territory  of  Milan  paid  to  the  Venetians : 

Ducats. 

Milan,                 -  •                  .        900,000 

Mon2:a,                     •  -                 -        52,000 

Como^            -  -                  -             104,000 

AleiTandria,            -  -                  •         52,000 

Tortona  and  Novara,  •                -            104,000 

Pavia,   .             -  •                  -         104,000 

Cremona,        -  •                  -             104,000 

Bergamo,              -  .  -                  -        78,000 

Parma,         •  -                    .             104,400 

Piacenza,            •  •                   -        52,000 

1,^54,400 


And 
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And  they  f<^t  to  Venice,  at  the  (ame  time,  cloths  to  the  following  amount: 


^39 


Cloths. 

Ducats. 

Aleflandria,  Tortona,and  Novara,  at  15  ducats^    6,000    — 

90,000 

P^via,  at  15  ducats,                -                -            3,000    — 

45^000 

Milan,  at  30  ditto,             -              •             -     4,000    — 

120,000 

Como,  at  15  ditto,                -                -             ia,ooo    — 

i8o,coo 

^lonza,  at  1 5  ditto,                 -                -             6,000    — • 

.90,000 

Brefcia,  at  15  ditto,        -                -                -   5,000    — 

75,oco 

Bergamo,  at  7  ditto,                •                 -'        10,000    — 

70,000 

Cremona,  at  40}  ditto,                -                  •    40,600     — 

170,000 

Parma,at  15  ditto^        .►                •                -     4,000    — 

60,000 

90,000 

900,000 

Duties  and  warehoufes,              «-                 • 

200,000 

Canvas,            - 

100,000 

the  fame  time  the  Milanefe  took  from  Venice  annually  r 

Cotton  raw,  5000  miliaria         -                -         250^000  ( 

ducatsir 

Cotton  fpun,             -                 -                -       30,000 

Wool  of  Catalonia,  4000  miliaria         *            1 20,000 

French  wool,        -        '         -                 •        120,000 

Gold  and  filk  fabrics,         -  ^             -  ^          250,00a 

Pepper,                -                 '•                 "-         300,000 

Soap,  -              -                •                -              230,000 

Cinnambn,                -                -                -        64,900 

Ginger,                -                .                 .            &o,ooo 

Slaves,            •                  .                  .              50,00a 

Sugar,                -    ^              -                    •        95,000^ 

Materials  for  embroidery,            •            -           30,000 

Dying  woods,         -                •                -         120,000 

Indigo,  &c*                    -                  •                  50,000  • 

The  produce  of  filk  amounts  to  9,000,000  Uvres  j  nineteen-tw^tieths  of  which,,  at 
leaft,  are  exported. 

Count  Verri,  in  his  Ston'a  di  Milanoj  mentions  that  the  Milanefe^  only  fixty  miles  by 
fifty,  feeds  1,150,000  inhabitants ;  and  exports  to  the  amount  of  1,350,000  zeccbini\j 
viz,  filk,  1,000,000;  cheefe  and  flax,  more  than  200,000;  com,  1 50,000^  (the  z^r- 
chirJ  being  9s.  6d.  the  fum  of  1,350,000  equals  641,2001.)  But  this  is  changed  much; 
for  the  export  of  cheefe  alone  is  calculated  now  at  9,200,000  livres,  which  is  above 
3c6,oool.  fterling. 

Bergamo. —  Ihe  woollen  manufa&ure  at  this  pfece  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  is  yet 
confiderable.  Its  trade  in  filk  is  great ;  they  buy  from  Crema,  Monti,  Brianza,  Ghiara 
d^Adda,  and  in  general  the  confines  of  the  Milanefe^  this  has  given  their  filk.  trade  a 
greater  reputation  than  it  deferves,  for  their  commerce  is  more  extenfive  than  their 
produ£l:.  They  have  been  known  to  export  filk  to  the  amount  of  near  30C,oooL  fter- 
ling a  .year.  Here  alfo  is  a  fabric  of  iron  and  fteel,  of  fome  confideration  in  Italy  ;  but 
none  of  thefe  objeds  are  in  a  ftile  to  be  interefting  to  thofe  vrbo  have  been  at  all  convert 


•  GuKnip  vol.  xii.  p.  3j52. 
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fant  with  the  fabrics  of  England.     If  however  the  manufaflures  of  Bergamo  are  com. 
pared  with  thofe  of  the  Milanefe,  they  will  be  found  confiderable. 

Brefcia. — This  is  a  very  bufy  place ;  the  city  and  the  vicinity  for  fonie  miles  abound 
with  many  fabrics,  particularly  of  fire-^rms,  cutlery,  and  other  works  of  iron.  They 
have  many  fiik  and  oil-mills,  and  fome  paper  fabrics  that  fucceed  well.  But  iheir  com- 
merce of  all  forts  has  declined  fo  much,  as  not  to  be  compared  at  prefent  to  what  it  h:is 
been  in  former  times. 

Verona. — ^I^re  is  a  woollen  fabric  that  ftill  maintains  fome  little  ground,  though  the 
declenfion  it  has  fufFered  is  very  great.  I  was  affured,  that  twenty  thoufand  manufac- 
turers were  once  found  in  a  fmgle  ftreet ;  this  1  fuppofe  may  be  an  exaggeration,  but  it 
at  lead  marks  that  it  was  once  very  great ;  now  there  are  not  one  thoufand  in  the  whole 
city  ;  in  the  time  of  its  profperity  they  ufed  chiefly  their  own  wool,  at  prefent  it  is 
imported.  ' 

In  the  Veronefe,  they  make  one  million  of  pounds  of  filk,  of  twelve  ounces,  and  rice 
nearly  to  as  great  an  amount. 

State  of  Venice. — Fi^r^^w^.  —  Many  years  paft  the  only  great  import  of  camblets 
was  from  Saxony,  but  after  the  war  of  1758,  the  Englifh  ones  eftablilhed  themfelves, 
and  there  is  now  no  comparifon  between  the  quantity  of  Englifli  and  French ;  of  the 
latter  very  few,  but  the  import  6f  the  former  is  confiderable. 

Vicenza. — They  fell  nine  pieces  of  Englifh  camblets  to  one  of  French.  A  woollen 
manufafture  was  eftablilhed  here  three  years  ago,  under  the  direftion  of  Thomas  Mont- 
fort,  an  Englifhman.  It  works  Up  their  own  wool,  and  alfo  Spanifli,  Spinning  a  pound 
of  fine  wool  ^of.  and  the  women  earn  1 5/.  ^  day ;  weavers  1  livres.  Count  Vicen- 
tino  has  eftablifhed  a  fabric  of  earthen  ware  with  a  capital  of  9000  ducats  ;  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood's forms  (originally  however  ffom  Italy)  are  imitated  throughout.  A  good  plate, 
plain,  12/;  ewer  and  bafon  12  livres;  fmall  tea  cup  and  faucer,  quite  plain  15/. ;  tea- 
pot 4  livres^;  vafe,  eighteen  inches  high,  with  a  feftoon  and  openings  for  flowers,  60 
livers.     It  meets  with  no  great  fuccefs,  and  no  encouragement  from  the  government. 

Venice.— In  the  fifteenth  century  Venice  employed  three  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  fhips,  great  and  fmall,  and  forty-three  thoufand  failors  *.  The  chief  export 
at  prefent  is  filk;  the  fecond,  com  of  all  forts;  the  third,  raifins,  currants,  and  wine. 
Glafs  is  yet  a  manufafture  of  fome  confequence,  though  greatly  fallen,  even  of  late 
years.  Tuyan  for  beads  is,  however,  yet  unrivalled.  The  glafs  of  Bohemia  underfells 
from  the  great  cheapnefs  of  wood,  and  poflTibly  from  that  of  provifions,  (my  informant 
fpeaks,)  not  only  the  glafs  of  Venice,  but  that  of  Carniola  alfo.  The  chief  export  from 
Venice  of  fabrics,  is  to  the  Levant ;  velvets  and  filks  go  there  to  fome  amount.  The 
trade  of  the  whole  Venetian  territory  does  not  employ  above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
(hips  of  national  bottoms. 

Ecclesiastical  State.— Bologna. — All  the  filk  of  the  Bolognefe  is  here  made  into 
crape  and  gauze ;  tfie  irapes  are,  perhaps,  the  fineft  in  the  world,  price  confidered. 
The  gauzes  alfo  are  very  beautiful :  they  meafure  by  the  braccio  of  forty  inches ;  they 
fell  at  26  to  36  bahccbi  the  braccio  (ic  baiocchi  equal  6d.  Englifh),  Vl^hite  ^iandker7 
chiefs  are  alfo  made  for  7  livres  each*  Crapes  and  gauzes  employ  feven  or  eight  thou- 
fand people. 

Tuscany.— jF7^r^«f^. — Thp  woollen  manu&fture  was  amougft  the  greateft  refources 
of  the  Florentines  in  the  time  of  their  republic. 

•  Pagionamente/u/ ConmuFciOf  tiff.  deIJa  Tofcana^  8 to.  1781,  p.  2i,*^ Marino  Sanudo  tra gU  Scrittorl  liaUci 
del  Murator'h  tom.  ii.— CW/  C^U  ddU  M90cte,  torn.  iii.  dif.  4.  —  Mehegaa  Tableau  dt  VHiji.  Moder.  torn.  ii. 
cpog.  7. 
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In  1239  the  friars  umiHate  came  to  Florence  to  improve  the  manufaftory  of  woollen 
cloth.  They  made  the  fineft  cloths  of  the  age  j  the  bed,  of  the  wool  of  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  the  feconds,  of  that  of  England,  France,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Sardinia,  Barbary, 
Apulia,  Romana,  and  Tufcany  *.  In  1336  there  were  at  Florence  more  than  two 
hundred  (hops,  in  which  woollens  wer^  manufaftured,  which  made  from  feventy  to 
eighty  thoufand  pieces  of  cloth  yearly,  of  the  value  of  1,200,000  zecchini ;  of  which 
the  third  part  remained  in  the  country  for,  labour  ;  and  employed  more  than  thirty 
thoufand  fouls  ;  and  thirty  years  before  that  the  number  was  much  greater,  even  to 
one  hundred  thoufand  pieces,  but  coarfer,  and  of  only  half  the  value,  becaufe  they  did 
not  receive,  nor  know  how  to  work  the  wools  of  England.  In  1460  they  were  aug- 
mented to  two  hundred  and  feventy-three,  but  the  quality  and  quantity  unknown  f. 
From  1407  to  1485  was  the  period  of  its  greateft  profperity.  In  1450  Cofmoof 
Medicis  was  the  greateft  merchant  in  Europe.  From  the  year  1365  to  1406  the  Re- 
public of  Florence,  in  wars  only,  expended  1 1,500,000  zecchini  J. 

I  was  affured  at  Florence,  but  I  know  not  the  authority,  that  i/.  z.  week,  on  the 
wages  of  the  woollen  manufaftures  only,  built  the  cathedral ;  and  that  at  a  fingle  fair, 
in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  woollen  goods  to  the  amount  of  12,000,000  of  crowns 
have  been  fold. 

Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici  fent  into  England  Florentine  manufadkurers  of 
wool,  to  exercife  their  trade,  for  the  account  of  thofe  princes  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cheapnefs  of  wool  on  the  fpot ;  from  which  circumftance  the  Florentine  writer  infers, 
that  the  Englilh  thus  gained  the  art  of  making  cloth  §. 

Thefe  particulars,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  are  curious,  but  I  muft  draw  one  conclufion 
from  them,  which  will  militate  confiderably  with  the  ideas  of  thofe  perfons,  who  infift 
that  the  only  way  of  enconraging  agriculture  is  to  eftablifh  great  manufackures.  Here 
were,  for  three  centuries,  fome  of  the  greateft  fabrics,  perhaps  the  greateft  in  Europe ; 
and  Pifa  flourifhed  equally ;  and  yet  the  eftabfiftiment  and  the  fuccefs  of  a  vaft  com- 
merce, which  gave  the  city  immenfe  riches,  the  figns  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  at 
this  day  in  every  part  of  it,  had  fo  little  effefl:  on  the  agriculture  of  Tufcany,  that  no 
perfon  ikilled  in  huftjandry  can  admit  it  to  be  welt  cultivated,  and  yet  the  improve- 
ments in  the  laft  twenty  years  are,  I  am  aflbred,  very  great.  Here  then  is  a  ftriking 
proof,  that  the  prodigious  trade  of  the  Tufcan  towns  had  little  or  no  effeft  in  fecuring 
a  flourifhing  agriculture  to  the  country.  Thefe  great  political  queftions  are  not  to  be 
decided  by  eternal  reafonings— it  is  by  recurring  to  fads  alone  that  fatisfaftion  can  be 
gained.  No  wonder  that  the  rich  deep  foils  of  Lombardy  and  Flanders  have  been  well 
applied ;  but  the  more  ungrateful  and  fteril  hills  of  Tufcany  (at  leaft  what  I  have  feen 
of  them)  wild  and  unimproved. 

There  is  yet  a  woollen  manufacture  of  fome  confideratlon,  and  they  make  fine  cloths 
of  Vigonia  wool ;  alfo  hats,  and  various  fabrics  of  filk. 

The  export  of  woollens  from  Tufcany  in  1757,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
fand pounds;  and  in  1762,  it  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds  ||. 

Among  the  filk  manufactures,  here  are  fome  good,  and  pretty  fatins,  1 8  f^auJs  (the 
paul  54d.)  the  braccio  (about  two  feet  Englifli),  the  width  one  braccio  four  inches. 

The  filk  fpun  in  Tufcany  in  ten  years,  from  1760  to  1769  inclufive,  amounts  to 
1,676,745  pounds  J  or  per  apnum  167,674  ;  and  in  the  firft  fum  is  comprized  two  hun- 

*  Ragtonamente  Sop  fa  Tofcana,  p   59. 

f  Jb.  p.  39,  from  Giovanni  Villani,  Franccfco  Balduccl,  Giovanni  ^    'r5Y;i.^TVQ'Bti\e4cUo  "Deu 
J  Cri/iofano  LanSno  Jipologindi  Dcnte.         §  Ragionamvile  Sopra  *^    .    nO>^'^^*        W  ^^P- '^S* 
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dred  and  fixty-eight  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  feventy-nine^^ounds  of  cocoons,  bought 
of  foreigners  *.  The  filk  manufadture  amounts  to  a  million  of  croyrns  (7  livres  10/  of 
Tufcany  f).  Of  oil  the  export  is  about  100,000  barrils^  The  year  following  the  edifl: 
of  the  free  commerce  of  oil  and  grain,  the  export  amounted  to  600^000  fcudi  J.  Next  to 
oil,  hogs  are  the  greateft  export,  to  the  amount  of  from  twenty  to  thirty -thoufand  ia 
a  year. 

The  average  of  the  quantity  of  filk  made  in  Tufcany,  and  regiftered  in  the  tribunal 
of  Florence,  from  1769  to  1778,  was  one  hundred  and  fixty-five  thoufand  one  hun- 
dred and  fixty-eight  pounds ;  and  the  import  of  foreign  filk,  forty-eight  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  feventy  pounds ;  together,  two  hundred  and  thirteen  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  forty-nine  pounds  yearly  § . 

MoDENA*— In  177 1,  the  following  were  the  exports  of  the  Modenefe: 

Livrer. 


Brandy  50,000  poids^  ,    • 

Wine,    150,000  ditto, 

Oxen,  5,232  head. 

Cows,  3,068  ditto. 

Calves,  one  year,  5Q0  ditto,  -  • 

Wethers  and  goats,  23,500  ditto. 

Hogs,  1 1,580  ditto, 

Pigs,  21,900  ditto. 

Linen,  hemp,  facks,  &c.  1,800,000  braccio^ 

Hogs  falted,  1,900  poids, 

Poultry,  .  •  - 

Hats  of  draw  and  chip,  -  - 

Ditto  of  woollen,  -  • 

Grofs  fabrics  of  wool,         *      - 

Butter,  -  -  - 

Hemp,  fpun  or  prepared,  1 3,900  ^wd!f, 

Wax, 

Silk,  77,6501b* 

Honey,  .  .  - 

Cheefe,  •  ^  •  • 

Chefnuts, 

Fruit,  .  ..  - 


593,280 
428,222 
1,569,600 
613,400 
69,150 
141,048 
347,280 

329>145 
1,442,327 

24,479 

24,342 

145,308 

23,205 

83,562 

106,240 

348,000 

74,400 

15^350 
98,556 

17,440 

81,320 

10,472,766 


All  thefe  are  by  the  regifters  of  the  farms  j  the  contraband  is  to  be  added.— Ex* 
portation  is  now  greater  than  in  177 1. 

Parma. — The  firft  trade  and  export  of  the  country  is  filk  j  th^  next  cattle  and 
hogs. 

There  is  but  one  conclufion  to  be  drawn  from  this  detail  of  the  commerce  of  Lorn* 
bardy,  namely,  that  eighteen-twentieths  of  it  confift  in  the  export  of  the  produce  of 
agriculture",  and  therefore  ought  rather  to  be  efteemed  a  branch  of  that  art,  than  of 
commerce,  according  to  modem  ideas  j  and  it  is  equally  W9rthy  of  notice,  that  thu3^ 


♦  Penfurt  Ap.  Apol,  p.  l^.  f  Ih  p.  57. 

j  RagtommcnU  Sopra  Tofcano,  pi  i6i. 
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fubfifting  by  agriculture,  and  importing  mariiifafl:ures,  thefe  countries  mufl:  be  ranked 
among  the  moft  flourifliing  in  the  world,  abounding  with  large  and  magnificent  towns, 
decorated  in  a  manner  that  fets  all  comparifon  at  defiance  ;  the  country  every  where 
cut  by  canals  of  navigation  or  irrigation  ;  many  of  the  roads  fplendid  ;  an  immenfe 
population ;  and  fuch  public  revenues,  that  if  Italy  were  united  under  one  head,  fhe 
would  be  claffed  among  the  firft  powers  in  Europe. 

Wlien  it  is  confidered  that  all  this  has  been  effefted  generally  under  governments 
not  the  beft  in  Europe ;  when  we  farther  refleft,  that  England  has  for  a  century 
enjoyied  the  beft  government  that  exifts,  we  Ihall  be  forced  to  confefs,  perhaps,  with 
aftonifliment,  that  Great  Britain  has  not  made  confiderable  advances  in  agriculture,  and 
in  the  cultivation  of  her  territory.  The  waftes  of  the  three  kingdoms  are  enormous, 
and  far  exceeding  in  proportional  extent  all  that  are  to  be  found  in  Italy ;  while,  of 
our  cultivated  diftrids,  there  are  but  a  few  provinces  remarkable  for  their  improve- 
ments. Whoever  has  viewed  Italy  wilh  any  degree  of  attention  muft  admit,  that  if  a 
proportion  of  her  territory,  containing  as  many  people  as  the;  three  Britifli  kingdoms, 
had  for  a  century  enjoyed  as  free  a  government,  giving  attention  lo  what  has  been  a 
principal  objeft,  viz.  agriculture,  inftead  of  trade  and  manufafkilre,  they  would  at  this 
time  have  made  almoft  every  acre  of  their  country  a  fertile  garden  ;  and  would  have 
been  in  every  refpeft  a  greater,  richer,-  and  more  flourifhing  people  than  wfe  can  pof- 
fibly  pretend  tb  be.  What  they  have  done  under  their  prefent  governments  juftifies 
this  affertion  :  we,  bleffed  with  liberty,  have  little  to  exhibit  of  fuperiority. 

What  a  wafte  of  time  to  have  fquandered  a  century  of  freedom,  and  laviflied  a  thou- 
fand  millions  fterling  of  public  money  *,  in  queftions  of  commerce !  He  who  confiders 
the  rich  inheritance  of  a  hundred  years  of  liberty,  and  the  magnitude  of  thofe  national 
improvements,  which  fuch  ii^menfe  fums  would  have  effefted,  will  6e  inclined  to  do 
more  than  queftion  the  propriety^of  the  political  fyftem  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
legiflature  of  this  kingdom,  that  in  the  bofom  of  freedom,  and  commanding  fuch  fums, 
has  not,  in  the  agriculture  of  any  part  of  her  dominions,  any  thing  to  prefent  which 
marks  fuch  expence,  or  fuch  exertion,  as  the  irrigation  of  Piedmont  and  the  Milanefe. 

Sect.  V.-^Of  Population. 

Milanese.— In  all  Auftrian  Lombardy  there  are  1,300,000  fouls. 

In  1748  the  population  was  about  800,000  ;  and  in  1771  it  was  1,130,000.  The 
Milanefe  contains  3000  fquare  miles  !•  In  1732  there  were  800^000  pertiche  unculti- 
vated ;  in  1767  only  2c8,ooo«  In  a  fq'  are  mile,  of  fixty  to  a  degree,  there  are  in  the 
Milanefe,  354  fouls.  There  are  in  the  Dutchy  1 1,385,121  pertiche^  at  4868  pertiche 
in  a  fquare  mile  ;  and  there  are  in  the  ftate,  exclufive  of  roads,  lakes,  rivers,  &c.  2338 
fquare  miles  J,  and  377  perfons  per  fquare  mile,  which  is  certainly  very  confiderable ; 
and  that  my  readers  may  have  a  clearer  idea  of  this  degree  of  population,  I  Ihall  remark, 
that  to  equal  it,  England  fliould  contain  27,636,362  fo«ls  §. 

Venetian  State. — Fadouan. — In  the  whole  diftrift  of  Padouan  there  were,  in 
1760,  2tO,336  fouls:  in  1781,  there  were  288,300;  increafe  47,914.  There  is  pro* 
bably  no  corner  of  Europe,  barbarous  Turkey  alone  excepted",  in  which  the  people  do 

f 

*  Sir  yohn  Sinclair's  Hipory  of  the  Public  Revenue,  vol.  ii.  p.  98, 

•f*  DeUeOperedel  S.  Conte  Carlh  I7^4>  torn.  i.  p.  132.  v\.  Ih,  p.  319. 
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not  increafe  coniiderably ;  we  ought  not  therefore  in  England  to  take  too  tnuch  credit 
for  that  rapid  augmentation  which  we  experience.  It  is  found  under  the  worft  govern* 
ments  as  well  as  under  the  bed,  but  not  equally. 

Venice. — ^The  population  of  the  whole  territory  3^500,000 :  of  the  city,  between 
143  and  149,000,  the  Zuedecca  included. 

In  Friuli,  in  1581,  there  were  196,541  ;  and  in  the  city  of  Udine  I4,S79«  In  1755^ 
in  Friuli  342,158,  and  in  Udine  14,729  *.  The  population  of  all  the  States  of  Venice, 
by  another  authority,  is  made  2,830,000 ;  that  is  600,000  in  Bergamo,  Brefcia,  &c. ; 
in  the  reft  of  the  Terra  Firma  1,860,000  :  in  Dalmatia  and  Albania  250,000 :  in  the 
Greek  iflands  120,000  f.  In  the  time  of  Gallo,  who  died  in  1570,  there  were  faid  to 
be  in  the  Brefcian  about  700,006  fouls ;  in  1764,  there  were  310,388  J. 

Tusc ANY* — ^The  progreffive  population  of  Florence  is  thus  {hewn,  by  Sig.  Laftri ; 

1470  §,  •  -  V  40,323 

1622,  -  -  -  76,023 

1660,  -  -  -  56,671 

1738,  .  .  -  77,835    - 

1767,  -  -  .  78,63511 

The  total  population  of  the  Dukedom,  is  calculated  at  about  1,000,000  *••    Two 
centuries  ago,  the  population  of  the  fields  in  the  mountains,  and  on  the  fea-coaft,  was 
little  lefs  than  double  what  it  is  at  prefent.    And  there  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fame  pro* 
portion  in  the  cultivation  and  cattle  ft* 
MoD£NA.— 5te/^  of  the  Dutchy  in  1 78 1 : 

Ecclefiaftics,  •  -  -  8,306 

Infants,  under  fourteen  years  of  age,    •     50,291 
Girls,  ditto,  ...      49,516 

Men,  -  -  -  -    115,464 

Women,  ^  *  •  -    124,822 

Total        348,399 

Marriages,  2,901;  births,  12,930;  deaths,  io,933»  Multiplying  the  births  there- 
fore by  27,  gives  nearly  the  population  j  or  the  deaths  by  41. — Of  this  total,  the  fol- 
k>wihg  are  in  the  mountain  diftridts : 

Cafrara,  -  •  -         8,865 

Maffa,  •  •  .       11,070 

Garfagnana,  -  ^  -      22,242 

Carry  over  42,177 

— * —  .  -  '  --  .  ■    ■  ...  ,      ^    _ 

•  GemellL  vol.  ii.  p.  i6.         f  Del/a  Plu*  utile  Rtpmrtlxione  d^  Terreniy  ^c,  San  Martino^  410.  p.  13. 
X  Gallo  P"tnti  Gitmatat  Brcfcia,  17731  P*  4' 3*  §  i)«rmw,  torn.  £  p.  232. 


die  in  Florence  of  the  plague  in  1348  ;  yet,  in  little  more  than  a  century  after,  there  was  not  half  the  Dunw 
ber  in  the  city  ;  he  admits,  however,  that  this  h  e/agerate*     Fenfieri  Sopra  P ^grkohura^  p.  i8. 

••  Ivire  Me%%t  Paoleitip  p.  58. 

ift  Di/fcrtaxionefulla  la  Mobi^Ucaziotif  del  Beftlame  To/caw*    Andreucci^  8to»  1773^  p*  14* 
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Brought  forward, 

4V77 

Varano, 

m                           » 

629 

Cartel  Nuovo, 

*                       m 

14,576 

Frignano, 

••                               •■ 

19,536 

Montefiormo^ 

9                       m 

'15.721 

Montefe^ 

9                                     9 

19,694 

TKo  f^^n- 

in  thA  rfclafti. 

Total 

112,323 

PiEDMONT.~Subjeds  in  the  King  of  Sardinia's  territories,  3,000,000.  In  Savoy, 
400,000.  In  Sardinia,  450,000.  In  Turin,  in  1765,  78,807.  In  1785,  it  was  89,1 85.^ 
In  1785,  births  3394;  deaths  3537. 

0/  the  Poor. 

Milanese.— M/^J». — Charitable  foundations,  in  the  city  only,  amount  to  3,000,00a 
/^  livres  (87,5001.  fterling).  In  the  great  hofpital  there  are,  commonly  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hundred  fick :  the  eflfedl  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  mifchievous,  for  there  are 
many  that  will  not  work,  depending  on  thefe  eftablifliments. 

Mozzata. — The  labourers  here  work  in  fummer  thirteen  hours.  Breakfaft  one  hour, 
dinner  two  hours,  merenda  one  hour,  fupper  one  hour,  fleep  fix  hours.  They  are  not 
in  a  good  fituation.  I  was  not  contented  to  take  the  general  defcription,  but  went  early 
in  a  morning  with  the  Marquis  Vifconti  and  Sig.  Amoretti  into  feveral  cabins,  to  fee 
and  converfe  with  them.  In  this  village  they  are  all  little  farmers ;  I  afked  if  there  were 
a  family  in  the  parifh  without  a  cow,  and  was  anfwered  exprefsly  there  was  not  one, 
for  all  have  land.  The  pooreft  we  faw  had  two  cows  and  twenty  pertiche  ;  for  which 
fpace  he  paid  five  moggio  of  grain,  one-third  wheat,  one-third  rye,  and  one-third  maize* 
Another  for  one  hundred  and  forty  pertiche  paid  35  moggio^  in  thirds  alfo.  The  poor 
never  drink  any  thing  but  water,  and  are  well  contented  if  they  can  manage  always  to 
have  bread  or  polenta ;  on  Sunday  they  make  a  foup  inta  which  goes  perhaps,  but  not 
always,  a  little  lard ;  their  children  would  not  be  reared  if  it  were  not  for  the  cow. 
They  are  miferably  clad,  have  in  general  no  ftioes  or  ftockings,  even  in  this  rainy  fea- 
fon  of  the  year,  when  their  feet  are  never  dry  ;  the  other  parts  of  their  drefs  very  bad. 
Their  furniture  but  ordinary,  and  looks^much  worfe  from  the  hideous  darknefs  from 
fmoke  that  reigns  throughout,  yet  every  cabin  has  a  chimney.  They  have  tolerable 
kettlesi  and  a  little  pewter,  but  the  general  afped  miferable.  Fuel,  in  a  country  that 
has  neither  forefts  nor  coal-pits,  muft  be  a  matter  of  difficulty,  though  not  in  the 
mountains.  They  were  teating  their  kettles  with  the  ears  of  maize,  with  fome  heath 
and  broom.  In  the  cold  weather,  during  winter,  they  always  live  in  the  ftable  with 
their  cattle  for  warmth,  till  midnight  or  bed  time.  For  day-labour  they  are  paid  loyi 
a  day  ia  winter,  and  i2y;  in  fummer.  For  a  houfe  of  two  rooms,  one  over  the 
other,  the  farmer  of  ao  pertiche  pays  24  livres  a  year ;  that  is  to  fay,  he  works 
fo  much  out  with  his  landlord,  keeping  the  account,  as  in  Ireland,  with  a  tally,  a  fplit 
flick  notched.  They  are  not,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  fituation  that  would  allow  any 
to  approve  of  the  fyftem  of  the  poor  being  occupiers  of  land ;  and  are  apparently  in 
much  more  uneafy  circumftances,  than  the  day  labourers  in.  the  rich  watered  plain, 
where  all  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  the  great  dairy  farmers.  I  drew  the  fame  con- 
clufion  Irom  the  ftate  of  the  poor  in  France ;   thefe  in  the  Milanefe  ftrongly  confirm 
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the  doftrine,  and  nnite  la  forming  a  perfefl:  contraft  with  the  fituation  of  the  poor  ia 
England,  without  .land,  but  with  great  comforts.    - 

State  of  Venice. — The  people  appear  in  the  diflrifte  of  Bergamo,  Breccia,  Ve- 
rona, and  Vicenza,  to  be  in*  better  circumftances  than  in  the  Padouan.  And  from 
thence  to  Venice  there  are  ftill  greater  appearances  of  .poverty :  many  very  poor  cot- 
tages, with  the  fmoke  iffuing  from  holes  in  the  walls. 

Villamagna. — ^I'he  peafantry,  a  term  which  in  allcountries  where  the  landlord  is  paid 
by  a  (hare  of  the  produce,  and  not  a  money  rent,  includes  the  farmers,  who. are  confe- 
quently  poor,  live  here  better  than  in  diftrifts  more  diftant  from  the  capital ;  they  eat 
flefh  once  a  week ;  the  common  beverage  is  the  fecond  raalh,  or  wort  of  the  wine } 
eat  wheaten-bread,  and  are  cloathed  pretty  well. 

Sect.  VI. — Of  Prohibitions. 

Piedmont. — The  exportation  of  the  cocoons  of  filk  is  prohibited  ;  and  the  effefl: 
highly  merits  the  attention  of  the  politician  who  would  be  well  informed,  from  prac- 
tice, of  the  principles  of  political  occonomy.  h  is  a  perifhablecommodity,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  if  the  trade  were  ft-ee,  the  quantity  fent  out  would  be 
'  any  thing  confiderable  ;  yet,  fuch  is  the  pernicious  efFedt  of  every  fpecies  of  monopoly 
upon  the  fale  of  the  earth's  produQs,  that  this  prohibition  (inks  the  price  30  per  cent* 
While  -the  cocoons  fell  in  Piedmont  at  24  livres  the  rubbio^  they  are  fmnggled  to  the 
Genoefe  at  30  livres ;  which  export  takes  place  in  confequence'of  the  monopoly  having 
funk  the  price.  The  objeft  of  the  law  is  to  preferve  to  the  filk-mills  the  profit  of  con- 
verting the  filk  to  organzine  ;  and  for  thisobjefl:,'  fo  paltry  on  ccmparifon  with  the  mif- 
chief  flowing  from  it,  the  land-owners  are  cheated  in  the  price  of  their  filk  30  per  cent. ; 
the  State  gains  nothing ;  the  country  gains  nothing  ;  for  not  a  fingle  pound  would  be 
exported  if  the  trade  were  free,  as  the  motive  for  the  export  would  then  ceafe,  by 
the  price  rifing :  the  only  poflible  effeft  is  that  of  taking  30  per  cent,  on  all  the  filk 
produced  out  pf  the  pockets  of  the  grower,  and  putting  it  into  thofe  of  the  manufac- 
turer. A  real  and  unequivocal  infamy,  which  reflefts  a  fcandal  on  the  government, 
for  its  ignorance  in  miftaking  the  means  of  eflFefting  its  defign,  and  for  its  injuflice  in 
fleecing  one  clafs  of  men  for  the  profit  of  another.  I  demanded  why  the  Piedmontefe 
merchants 'Could  not  give  as  good  a  price  as  the  Genoefe.  "  They  certainly  could  give 
MS  good  a  price  ^  but  as  they  know  they  have  the  monopoly^  and  the  feller  no  refource  in  an  ex^ 
port^  they  will  have  it  at  their  own  price  ;  and  if  we  de  not  give  them  this  profit  of  ^o  per 
cent,  we  cannot  fell  it  at  alU^  What  an  exadl  tranfcript  of  the  wool  laws  in  England  ! 

Another  prohibition  here  not  equally  mifchievous,  but  equally  contrary  to  juft  princi- 
ples, is  that  of  keeeping  fheep  in  fummer  anywhere  in  or  near  the  plain  of  Piedmont ; 
it  is  not  eafy  to  underlland,  whether  the  obje£l  of  this  law  is  that  the  fheep  at  that  fea- 
ioTiJhall  be  kept  in  the  mountains,  or  that  they  fliall  not  be  kept  in  the  plain.  In 
winter  they  are  allowed  every  wJiere.  The  fhepherds  buy  the  laft  growth  of  the  mea- 
dows at  5  livres  or  6  livres  per  giornaia  for  them,  and  pay  for  fuch  hay,  as  may  be 
wanted  in  frofl  or  fnow. 

Com  from  Sardinia  is  not  allowed  to  be  exported,  but  when  the  quantity  is  large, 
and  then  paying  a  heavy  duty,  yet  this  is  the  only  commodity  of  the  ifland  ;  and  the 
execrable  policy  that  governs  it  has  rendered  it  one  of  the  moft  wretched  deferts  that  is 
to  be  found  in  Eun  pe  *•  On  account  of  this  duty  they  pay  no  land-tax  !•  No  wonder 
;that  the  authors  of  fuch  a  policy  'want  to  fell  their  inheritance ! 

*  Rtfioramcnte dclla  Sarde^na,  torn.  i.  p.  3.         .  '  \ Ibid.  p.  147. 
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Milanese.— The  export  of  cocoons  are  here  alfo  prohibited;  and  as  it  is  rather* 
more  feverely  fo  than  Jii  Piedmont,  the  price  is  of  courfe  fomething  lower.     The  duty 
on  the  export  of  filk  is  7?/  per  pound. 

Keeping  fheep  in  the  vale  of  the  Milanefe,  everywhere  prohibited  by  government,, 
from  the  notion  that  their  bite  is  venomous  to  rich  meadows.     The  fame  in  the  Vero- 
nefe ;  and  there  is  a  defertation  in  the  Verona  Memoirs  in  favour  of  them. 

State  of  Venice.— J?r^/^. — The  cultivation  of  the  mountains  is  every  where 
prohibited  in  this  republic,  left  the  turbid  waters  felling  into  the  Lagunes,  (hould  fill 
up  thofe  channels,  and  unite  Venice  with  the  Terra  Firma*  Mr,  Profeflbr  Symonds 
has  remarked  the  ill  eflfedls  of  cutting  woods  on  the  mountains,  relative  to  the  mifchief 
which  rivers  in  that  cafe  do  to  the  plains ;  it  is  fufpedted  in  Italy,  that  there  are  other 
reafons  alfo;  and  they  have  obferved  in  the  territory  of  Aqui,  in  Piedmont,  that  hail 
has  done  more  mifchief  fince  the  woods  have  been  cut  down  in  certain  diftrifts  of  the 
mountains,  between  the  Genoefe  territory  and  Monteferat  *.  ' 

Verona^ — The  export  of  wheat  is  prohibited  when  the  price  exceeds  24  livres  the  fack,^ 
of  eleven  pefiy  of  twenty-five  pound ;  eleven  feft  are  two  hundred  and  five  pound  En- 
glilh ;  and  therefore  24  livres  equals  26s.  j6d.  per  quarter  Englifh  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty-fix  pounds ;,  apparently  a  regulation  that  is  meant  as  an  abfolute  prohibition.     The  • 
export  of  maize  alfo  prohibited,  when  it  reaches  a  certain  price,  proportioned  to  that 
of  wheat.     The  export  of  cocoons  and  unfpun  filk  prohibited* 

Vicenza  and  Padoua. — The  export  of  cocoons  prohibited. 

Venice.'^The  export  of  wool,  from  the  Venetian  territory,  has  been  always  prohibited. 
The  export  of  wheat  is  prohibited,  when  the  price  arrives  at  22  livres  the/accho  ;  but 
fo  much  depends  on  the  magiftrate,  that  there  is  nc/certalnty,  and  confequently  the 
trade  crippled.  The  Jiajoy  or  Jtaro  Veneziano  of  wheat,  is  one  hundred  and  'thirty- 
three  pounds  grojffb ;  four  Jiari  one  mo%%o.  The  fack  of  flour  is  two  hundred  and 
four  pounds  to  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds-f-.  The  fack  of  wheat  one'hundred  and 
thirty-two  pounds  p'ojfo  |.  As  the  Venetian  pound  is  about  one  twentieth  heavier  than 
the  Englilh,  22  livres  th^  fack  about  equals,  not  exactly,  36s.  the  Englifli  quarter,  but 
the  ratio  of  the  price  is  of  little  confequence,  in  laws,  the  execution  of  which  depends 
on  the  will  of  the  magiftrate  §.  Another  prohibition,  which  marks  the  (hort  and  fal- 
lacious views  of  this  government,  on  every  objeft  but  that  of  their  own  power,  is  in  the 
duration  of  leafes ;  no  perfon  is  allowed  to  give  a  longer  one  than  for  three  years  ;  ^ 
which  is  in  fafl:  to  declare  by  law  that  no  renter  Ihall  cultivate  his  farm  well. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — Bologna. — The  government  of  this  country,  in  refpefb 
to  taxes,  is  the  mildeft  perhaps  in  Europe  ;  but  it  lofes  much  of  its  merit  by  many  pro- 
hibitions and  reftridions,  which  have  taken  place  more  or  lefs  throughout  Italy.  Silk 
cannot  be  fold  in  the  country ;  it  muft  all  be  brought  to  the  city.  All  wood,  within 
eight  miles  of  the  fame  place,*  is  a  fimilar  monopoly ;  it  can  be  carried  no  where  elfe. 
The  export  of  com  is  always  prohibited,  and  the  regulation  ftriftly  adhered  to  ;^and 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  price  is  never  low  ;  the  natural,  and  probably  the  univerfal 
eflFeft  of  fuch  a  policy,  muft  be  a  high  price  inftead  of  that  low  one,  which  is  the  objeO: 
of  the  State. 

Tuscany.— In  the  ftatesi  have  hitherto  mentioned,  to  name  prohibitions  is  to  ex-- 
emplify  their  mifchief  in  theconduft  of  all  the  governments,  through  whofe  territories^ 

•  Memoire  della  Soc.  Agraria^  vol.  iv.  p.  5. 

\  Tratto  della  Praitea  di  Geometria  PcrlnU  4to.  Verona,  175  !•  • 


j  De  la  Land^s  Voyage  en  //:/:';«,  torn.  vii.  p.  81. 

^  Oa  this  point  fee  Mr.  ProfeiTor  Symonds'  excellent  paper  in  the  Atmak  of  Agriculture* 
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I  have  yet  paffed ;  but  in  Tufcany  the  talk  is  more  agreeable— to  give  an  account  of 
prohibitions  there,  is  to  fhew  the  benefit  of  their  reverfal,  and  of  that  fyftem  of  free- 
dom, which  the  late  beneficent  fovereign  introduced. 

In  1775  an  unlimited  freedom  in  the  export  and  import  of  com  was  eftablifhed. 
The  eflfecl  of  this  freedom  in  the  commerce  of  corn  has  been  very  great ;  in  the  firft 
^  place,  the  price  of  corn  has  rifen  confiderably,  and  has  never  for  a  moment  been  low ; 
the  rife  has  been  fteady ;  famines  and  any  great  fcarcity  have  been  abfolutely  avoided, 
but  the  augmentation  of  price  on  an  average  has  been  great.  I  was  affured,  on  very 
refpedable  authority,  that  landlords,  upon  a  medium  of  the  territory,  have  doubled 
their  incomes,  which  is  a  prodigious  increafe.  This  vaft  effeft  has  not  flowed  imme- 
diately from  the  rife  in^the  price  of  corn,  but  partly  from  an  increafed  cultivation  in 
confequence  of  that  price,  and  which  would  never  have  taken  place  vrithout  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cenfumers  feel  a  very  great  rife  in  the  price  of  every  article  of  their 
confumplion ;  and  many  of  them  have  complained  of  this  as  a  moft  mifchievous  effeft. 
I  was  affured  that  thefe  prices  have  been  doubled.  Such  complaints  can  be  juft  only 
with  refpe£t  to  idle  confumers  at  fixed  incomes ;  a  penfion  or  an  annuity  is  undoubtedly 
not  fo  valuable  now  as  it  was  before  the  free  com  trade  ;  this  is  clear ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  landlords,  and  all  the  mercantile  and .  induftrious  claffes  profit  greatly  by 
the  general  rife  :  this  fadt  is  admitted,  nor  would  the  improvement  of  all  the  arts  of 
induftry,  the  fituation  of  the  poor  moft  highly  ameliorated,  and  the  increafe  of  popu- 
lation allow  it  to  be  queftioned.  Before  the'  free  trade  the  average  price  was  5I  pauls 
(each  5 id.)  per  Jiajoj  of  fifty-four  pounds  ;  now  the  average  is  9  pauls.  Here  is  a  rife 
in  the  price  of  40  per  cdtit.  Thofe  whofe  interefts,  or  whofe  theories  point  that  way, 
will  contend  that  this  muft  be  a  moft  pernicious  evil,  and  that  the  confumers  of  corn 
muft  fuffer  greatly ;  it  however  happens,  and  well  it  deferves  to  be  noted,  that  every 
branch  of  induftry,  commercial  and  manufafturing,  has  flouriQied  more  decidedly  fince 
that  period,  than  in  any  preceding  one,  fince  the  extinction  of  the  Medici.  This  is 
one  of  the  greateft  political  experiments  that  has  been  made  in  Europe ;  it  is  an  an- 
fwer  to  a  thoufand  theories ;  and  ought  to  meet  with  the  moft  ftudious  attention,  from 
every  legiflator  that  would  be  thought  enlightened.  ' 

No  body  can  exprefs  himfelf  better  againft  the  regulations  in  the  com  trade,  than 
•  Paoletti : — "  Uno  dei  fiugravie  dei piufolenni  attentat! ^  che  in  quejio  generejijiafatto^  e 
the  ancora^  da  una  gran  parte  dei  politici  governi  fi  fa  alC  or  dine  naturale  e  certamenfe 
quello^  delle  rejirizioni  i  dei  divieti  nel  commercio  de^grani.  Non  ban  conofciuto  mojiro  il  piu 
%rribile^  ilpiitfunejie  quelles fortunate  nazioni  che  ite  fenojiate  infejiate.  Lepejii^  le  guerre ^ 
lejlragi^  le  profcrizioni  dovunque  aprirono  il  teatro  alle  loro  tragedie  non  arrecarono  mat 
ianti  danni  al  genere  unmno^  quanta  quejia  arbitraria  poUtica  *." 

It  is  remarked,  by  a  very  intelligent  writer,  that  the  early  declenfion  of  Tufcan  agri- 
culture, was  caufed  by  the  ill-digefted  and  injurious  laws  of  reftridion  and  prohibition, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century :  the  price  of  provifions  was  regulated,  in  or- 
der to  feed  manufafturers  cheaply,  not  perceiving  that  the  earth  gave  fcanty  fruits  to  poor 
cultivators ;  that  exalting  the  arts  by  the  depreffion  of  agriculture,  is  preferring  the 
fliadow  to  the  body.  Wool  was  wanted  for  the  fabrics,  yet  no  encouragement  given  to 
breeding  iheep.  Merchants  and  manufacturers  compofing  the  legiflative  body,  whofe  in- 
terefts were  concentrated  in  Florence ;  all  the  other  towns,  and  generally  the  country, 
were  facrificed  at  the  (hrine  of  the  capital :  they  made  a  monopoly  of  the  Levant  trade, 
and  even  of  ftiip-building ;  which  had  fuch  pernicious  confequences,  that  in  1480^  they 

♦  Iverl  Mezzi,  &c.  Jp.  JpoL  IJ72,  8vo.  p  ij. 
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-were  obliged  to  lay  open  the  remnants  of  trades  once  flouriflimg  *.  They  fhewed  the  ' 
greateft  eagemefs  to  encourage  the  planting  of  raulberry-trees ;  yet  knew  fo  little  of 
the  means  of  doing  it,  that  they  fubjefted  the  fale  of  cocoons  to  a  multitude  of  rdlridive 
regulations,  and  even  fixed  the  price,  and  gave  a  monopoly  of  the  purchafe  t ;  and  even 
the  power  of  fixing  the  price  of  filk  was,  by  the  government,  given  to  four  dealers  j  and 
in  1698,  the  whole  trade  was  fubjefted  to  the  price  of  one  man ;  and  fuch  was  the 
j^fifed  of  thefe  fine  meafures,  that  a  law  was  p^Sed  forcing  plantations  of  mulberries ; 
four  trees  to  every  pair  of  oxen  employed  |.  So  utterly  fubverfive  of  the  intention  will 
the  prohibitory  fyftem  always  prove ! 

By  the  edifts  of  1775,  i779>  and  1780,  of  the  Grand  Duke^a  multitude  of  reftric- 
tions,  on  the  fale  of  cocoons  and  wool,  and  on  the  fsibric  of  both  filks  and  woollens, 
were  aboliflied.  A  free  trade  in  corn,  oil,  cattle,  and  wool,  was  given  §  about  the  fame 
time ;  as  well  as  the  rights  of  commonage  deftroyed  j|.  By  theedid  of  March  18,  1789^ 
the  plantation  and  manufacture  of  tobacco  was  made  free ;  and,  that  the  farmers  or  the 
revenue  might  not  be  injured,  the  benevolent  fovereign  declares  he  will  buy  all  culti- 
vated on  the  ufual  terms,  till  the  expiration  of  the  farmer's  leafe  %. 

I  am  very  forry  to  add  to  the  recital  of  fuch  an  enlightened  fyftem,  a  conduft  in  other 
refpefts  borrowed  entirely  from  the  oldfchool :  the  export  of  cocoons  had  been  long  pro- 
hibited ;  and  even  that  of  fpun  filk  is  not  allowed.  But  what  is  much  worfe  than  this^ 
the  export  of  wool,  al>out  fix  months  ago,  was  forbidden,  under  the  fhallow  pretence 
of  encouraging  manu&£tures.  Such  a  monopoly,  againft  the  agriculture  and  improve- 
ment  of  the  country,  is  dire£tly  contrary  to  the  general  fpirit  of  the  Grand  Duke's  lawsi 
The  fame  arguments  which  plead  in  its  favour,  would  prove  equally  in  favour  of  prohi- 
bitions, and  (hackles  on  the  com  trade ;  he  has  broken  many  monopolies :  Why  give 
anew  one  ?  The  moft  plaufible  plea  for  this  is  the  example  of  England ;  but  does  he 
know  that  of  all  the  fabrics  of  that  kingdom,  this  of  wool  is  the  leaft  flouritbing ;  and  pre- 
cifely  by  reafon  of  the  manu&£turers  having  the  monopoly  of  the  raw  material,  and 
thereby  being  enabled  to  fink  the  price  60,  and  even  to  70  per  cent,  below  the  com- 
mon rates  of  Europe  ?  The  total  failure  of  this  policy  in  England;  which  cheats  the  land  of 
four  millions  a  year,  in  order  not  to  increafe,  but  to  hurt  the  fabric,  fhould  plead  power- 
fully againft  fo  pernicious  an  example.  They  fhould  know  that  the  raw  mat^ials  of 
our  moft  flourifhing  fabrics  are  exportable;  fome  free,  and  others  under  low  duties  j 
and  that  wool  is  an  exception  to. all  the  reft }  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  manufodture 
that  has  made  the  ieaft  progrefe  **. 

MoDENA. — The  export  of  wool  is  prohibited ;  wherever  this  is  the  cafe,  it  is  not  to 
be  expe£ted  that  any  exertions  can  be  made  in  improving  the  quality ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  all  the  Modenefe  is  miferabiy  bad.  The  meaJTure  is  intexided  as  a  gratifica« 
tion  to  the  manufiaidure ;  and  when  that  pofTeiTes  the  monopoly^  the  wool  is  fure  to  be 

*  RagtonamnOe  Scpra  Tofiam,  68. 

f  Cofmo  I.  firft  allowed  the  export  of  cocoons^  February  22,  154^;  ;  fabjed  to  a  duty  of  18/!  the  pouad, 
«f  one  (brt,  and.  yf,  the  other  ;  augmented  fucccfiively,  -and  at  lad  fixed  to  2  livrec. 

X  Ragionameffie^  p.  83. 

§  LeffiJdf  Sep.  14,  1774;  Dec.  aS.    Alfo,  Aug.  24,  and  Dec  11,  1775. 

)|  March  7,  and  Apr.  i  r ,  1778. 

^  Delia  CoiimaxiMe  dei  TobauVf    Lafiru     Firenze,  8to,  1789,  p.  40. 

**  See  this  point  particularly  explained  in  AnnaU  ^f  Agriculture^  vol.  x.  p.  '235,  and  in  many  other  papers 
of  that  work.  Some  of  thefie  memoirs  were  tranflated  and  publi(hcd  in  French,  under  the  title  of  THaturef 
commerce  et  frix  dcs  Lmuei  en  AngUterre^  8vo.  1790;  but  fome  of  tK^  \)e&:papers,  for  lafUnce  that  above 
alluded  to>  and  others,  were  left  out  of  the  colleftioo. 

VOL.  iv«  »     4 «  iQTorthlefe ; 
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worthlefs ;  which  is  the  cafe  here.    They  make  in  the  mountainS|  fome  coarfe  thingt 
for  the  wear  of  the  common  people. 

Parma. — There  lis  a  fabric  of  earthen-ware  at  the  city  of  Parma,  to  encourage  which 
the  import  of  all  foreign  ware  is  prohibited  ;  the  effeft  is,  that  the  manufaSure  is  con* 
t^roptible,  without  an  effort  of  improvement ;  it  has  the  monopoly  of  the  home  con- 
iumption,  which  yields  a  great  profit,  and  further  nobody  looks.  It  was  juftly  obferved 
to  me,  that  with  fuch  a  favour  no  flourifhing  manufacture  could  ever  arife  at  Pkrma,  aSr 
jthe  advantage  of  the  monopoly  was  greater.  The  policy  of  prohibitions  has  eveiqf 
where  the  fame  refult. 

Sect.  Vll.—Ofthe  Prices  ofProvifiom^  1789. 

JV/>^. — Bread,  3/  (the  Piedmontefeyj>/  is  the  twentieth  part  of  a  livre,  or  a  fliilling^ 
and  the  pound  is  about  one-tenth  heavier  than  the  Englifh.)^  Beef,  3/.  8  den.  Mut- 
ton, 4/I  Veal,  5^  Butter,  i  of.  Cheefe,  1  ^f.  Bread,  laft  winter,  i  pkcoUn  (©ne-- 
fixth  of  a^S/)  cheaper.     At  thefe  prices  of  meat,  weighing-meat  added.. 

Cc^«i.— Bread  of.  3  den. ;  for  the  poor,  lif.     Beef,  3/^  2  den. 
.    T«rm.— Bread,  3/    Veal,  5/;    Butter,  gf.    Cheefe,  9/     Brown  bread,  2if.*j  iof 
the  poor,  if.  8  den.     Nobody  but  the  poor  eats  beef  or  mutlon.  . 

Milan.— Beef,  itJ.  Cow  ditto,  10/  (theyj/ the  twentieth  of  the  Bvre,  whfch  is  7id.;. 
^he  pound  ^g^  is  to  that' of  England,  by  Paufton,  as   1.559  is  to  0.9264).     Mut-^ 
ton,  10} f     Veal,  15/I    Pork,  18/    Butter,  35/;     Cheefe,  Lodizany42/I 

Codogno. — ^Bread,  40Z.  \f     Beef,  12/;  per  lb.     Veal,  iaf.    Batter,  22/!- 
.    r^r^«^.— Bread,  5/;  per  lb.  of  12  oz.    (equal  to  %  lb.-  EngUfli).     20  Venetian  y3/^ 
equal  to  6d.  Englifh.  ^ 

Vicenza. — Beef,  14/I  per  lb.  of  12  oz.  groffo  ;  this  ounce  is  to  the  Englifli,  as  690  is^ 
to  480.  Mutton,  I ^  Veal,  16/;  Pork,  17/  Butter,  3^/!  Cheefe,.32y;;  ditto  of 
Lodi,  44/1  Hams,  44/;  Bread,  by  tbe  ounce  fotile  (which  la  to  the  groffay  as  i  i»; 
to  It),  6f.  ' 

Padua. — Beef,  i/\f.  per  lb.  of  12  02.  grofo  (which  is  to  (he  Englifh  pound j  as*  gg66^ 
is  to  9264.    Paufton).    Mutton,  12/    Veal  i6f   Pork,  i6f.  Butter,  32/;  Cheefe,, 2ij/I 

Venice. — Beef,  i^.  per  lb.  groffo  (to  that  of  Englifii,  as  9758  is  to  9264.  Pku&on.^ 
Mutton,  1 3/I     Veal  and  pork,  18/! 

ivrr^/ra.— -Beef,  3}  baiocchi  (^10  to  ^pauloi  6d.)  per  lb.  of  ]2:oz;  MuttDB:,.3  baioa 
Veal,  4  baioc.     Butter,  9  baioc.     Cheefe,  8  baioe^ 

•    £^%«tf.— Bread,   2  baiocchi  per  lb.  (to  the  pound  Englifh,  a&  7360  is  to  9264^ 
Paufton).     Beef,  4  baioc.  2  quairini.    Mutton,  3  baicc.  4  quat.     Vealj  5.  baioa  a  quati 
Pork,  6  baioc.     Butter,  10  baioc. ;  and  in  winter,  from  15  baioc:.  to  20  baio€. 

Florence. — The  livre  (of  8id.)  is  12  grazie^  or  aofildty  xhefolv^  3  quafrini ;  and  the- 
pound  is  three-quarters  Englilh.  Bread,  8  quafrini  per  U).-  Meat  in  general,  yif. 
Butter,  ii/^/(the/^«/5id;  Engliftiv)    Cheek,  tof. 

MoDENA.— Bread,  the  beft  white,  |  paul  per  lb.  (xhepauris  6d.  EhglilK;  and  the- 
pound  is  to  ours,  as  6513  is  to  9264,.  or  fomething  under  twelve  ef  our  ounces).    For 
the  poor  it  is  cheaper..    Bread  is  thus  dear,  owing  tathe  entrhs.znd  gabelle  ,v  a  fackof 
flour,  of  70  livres  fells  at  100  livres.^    Bwf,  12  bolognini  per  lb.     Moitton,  f  of^pauy 
or  10  boU    Veal,  13  Boh    Pork,,  i^bol.     Butter,  i  paul.     Cheele,  40  bol. 

Lanefbour^ — Bread,  4/  for  1 8  oz.  Meat  of  all  forts,  front  5/^  ta  J}/^  for  la  ozw 
Cheefe,  from  4/i  to  ^\f.    Butter,  6/;. for  12  c?.. 

Comr 
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Corn,  1789. 

Piedmont.— C(?;2/. — Rye,  the  eymena  of  2  rubbio^  or  50  lb.  3  Iir. 

Cbenfale.'^WhesXj  the  eymena  of  451b.  aver.  47,  3  livres  15/I     In  common,  3  livres 
15/1     Maize,  2  livres. 
'  T;B^r/». — Maize,  2  livres.    Wheat,  3  livres  icj/I  the  eymena  of  50  lb.     Rye,  2  livres 
1^ 

Af/A?;i.— Wheat,  34  livres  the  moggio  oil ^o\b.  28  oz.  Oats,  15  livres.  Maize^ 
ao  livres.     Miglio,  18  livres.     Rice,  44  livres.  ^ 

Codognd.'^'Rice  5  livres  the^Jiara.  Willow  vrood,  14  livres  6  braccio  long  and  3  brae* 
do  broad.     Flax,  5I/I  for  5  oz.  ready  for  combing  ;  ^q/l  per  lb. 

Fer^wtf,— Wheat,  the  export  prohibited  when  it  exceeds  24  livres  the  fack  (26s.  6d. 
Englifli  quarter).  Maize,  now  24  livres  the  fack,  of  1 1  pefi^  of  25  lb.  j  common  pricej 
from  20  livers  to  22  livres  ;  has  been  fo  low  as  6  livres. 

Venice. — Wheat  flour.  Si/,  per  lb.  Bergamafque  maize,  24/I  the  quarterole^  of  6  Ib^ 
Common  maize,  22/I 

Bologna. — Wheat,  the  f(?rij,  2/^pauls.  Mzize^  iS  fauls.  Ozts^  12 pauls.  Barley, 
\6pauls.     Beans,  \%pauls. 

ivferfiir^.— Wheat,  ^pauls  the  JtajOy  which  may  m  a  rough  way  be  called  id.  per  lb. : 
this  is  4s.  9d.  per  Engliih  buihel,  ot  57  lb. ;  and  5s.  per  bulbel,  of  good  wheat.  Before 
the  free  com  trade,  jt  was  on  an  average,  at  5}  pauls.  Beans,  now  51  pauls  to  7  paulsm 
Saggina  (great  millet),  4  pauls  the  Jlajo.  Maize,  from  4  pauls  to  5  pauls.  Bferley, 
5  pauls.    Oats,  4  pauls*    French  beansy  7  pauls. 

/ 
Wine^  Fuely  Hay^  Straw^  l^c. 

^r^.— Wine,  ff.  the  bottle*     Charcoal,  24/;  per  1 00  lb.    Wood,  15/  per  100  lb. 

Chenfale.^^Hzyj  from  sjl  to  S/\  the  rubbio^  of  25  lb. 

Turin. — Hay^  lof.  the  rubbio,  Straw,  the  fame.  Wine  of  Brenta,  7  livres  lo/l  the 
36  pints,  each  4  lb. ;  for  the  poor,  4  livres.  Wood,  12  livres  the  load,  of  200  pieces, 
3  feet  long*  Charcoal,  i2i/.  the  rubbio.  .Candles,  from  9/  to  10/^  Soap,  7^! 
Lime,  ^If.  the  rubbio.     Bricks,  22  livres  per  thoufand. 

Milan. — Iron,  the  pound  of  1 2  oz.  5/;  Charcoal,  1 00  lb.  of  aS  oz.  3  livres.  Bricks, 
30  livres  per  thoufand. 

Mozzata. — Wine,  common  price,  10  livreS  or  if  livres  the  brenta^  now  6  livres. 

Jl:/;/tf«.— Hemp,  ready  for  fpinning,  i  livre  per  lb.  of  28  oz.  Flax,  ditto,  32^ 
On,linfeed,  per  lb.  of  28  oz.  26/".     Walnuts,  i  livre. 

Verona.-^VJoo^^  S/.  the pefo^  of  25  lb.  ( c 8  lb.  Englifli.) 

Vicenza. — Candles,  2o\f.  Soap,  2of.  Dutch  herrings,  3/  each.  Iron,  ^^/grojfa. 
Charcoal,  from  5  livres  to  8  livres  the  100  lb.  Coals,  from  Venice,  41  livres  the  100  lb. 
Wood,  the  carroy  of  108  cubical  feet,  22  livres ;  of  oppio,  walnut,  &c.  the  pieces  the 
fize  of  a  man's  arm.  Siigar,  from  25/  to  35/  fotile^  CoflFee,  3  livres  6/1  Choco- 
late, 3i  livres  or  4  livres  ;  with  vanilla*  6  livres  or  7  livres.  By  thie  ounce  ^r^^,  which, 
is  to  the  ounce  Englifli,  as  690  is  to  480,  is  weighed  flefli,  butter,  cheefe,  candle,  foap, 
&c.  By  the  ounce /otiki  is  weighed  fugar,  coffee,  drugs,  rice^  bread,  filk,  &c  i  it  is  as  i 
is  to  I  j.  •  " 

Firara.^Wme^  1  baiocca  the  bccalh 

40a  Bologna.  ^^ 
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Bologna.  —Wood,  the  load,  ^opauls.  Faggots,  24  Hvres  per  two  hundred.  No  coaU 
Charcoal,  i|  paul  the  corba.  Bottle  of  common  wine,  from  3  basoc.  to  5  baioc^ :  com- 
mon price  of  wine,  from  20  pauls  to  30  pauls  the  corba  of  fixty  bocali.  Sugar,  2  pauls 
I  ^tf/pr.  the  pound.  Coffee,  2  /^zx^/j  2  i^/Vr.  Of  Moka,  3  pauls  5  i^i^.  Candlee, 
8  baioc.  Wax  ditto,  8  ^^ «/f.  A  footman  with  a  livery,  50  pauls  a  month.  A  man 
cook,  from  20  to  40  zecchins.  An  Englifli  gentleman's  table  is  ferved,  nine  in  the  par- 
lour and  five  in  the  kitchen,  by  contraft,  for  20  pauls  a  day. 

Florence. — To  plough  a  ftiora  of  land,  %  livres.  Hay,  4 pauls  the  one  hundred  pounds 
(about  2I.  15s.  a  ton).  Straw,  3  pauls  per  one  hundred  pounds.  Wine,  8  grazie  the 
bottle.  Charcoal,  one  hundred  pounds,  4  pauls.  Wood,  the  catafter  of  fix  braccia 
long,  one  and  a  half  broad,  and  two  high,  28  livres.  Rent  of  a  poor  man^s  houfe, 
1 8  pauls* 

MoDEN\.— Wood,  45  livres  the  k>ad,  of  three  braccia  long,  three  high,  smd  three 
broad.     Wine,  40  livres  the  twelve /g^.     Candles,  20  boL    Soap,  15  boL^ 

Parma. — Hay, eighty  pefij  150  livres  (the/g/f  twenty-five  pounds,  each  three  fourths 
of  a  pound  Englifb,^  and  the  Uvre  2|d.  about  il.  9s.  per  ton). 

Labour. 

JV/f^.— Summer,  30/^(15.  6d.)    Carpenter  and  mafon,  4(3/1  (2s.) 

Conu — Summer,  14/     Winter,  to/.  (6d.)    Mafon,  25JC 

Savigliano. — Summer,  12/i  Winter,  icj/I  Farm  fervants  wages,  about  100  livres, 
(5L)  a  year,  befide  their  food,^  which  confifts  of  three  pounds  or  four  pounds  of  bread, 
according  to  the  feafon,.a  foup  maigre,  z  polenta  (a  maize  pudding),  &c.  &c.  Ooring 
the  fummer,  they  add  cheefe  and  a  little  fmall  wine,  with  a  fallad ;  and  in  harveft  time 
a  foup  of  good  wine,,  which  they  call  merendon^  but  they  then  work  twelve  hours  a 
day. 

T«r/».-^Summer,  1 1/.    Mafon,  25/     Carpenter,  2^ 

Milan  to  Pi?^/>.— Summer,  22f/  (8d.)  Winter,  lof.  (3|d.)  Manufadurers,  40/I 
Labourers  pay  7  livres  (at  yd.  EngliCh)  for  a  cottage,  and  a  very  little  garden. 

Afi^zj//j,-— Summer,  12/I    Winter,  lof. 

Lo^*.— Summer,  20/C  Winter,  i^  Harveft,  3^  Mowing,  20/  a  day ;  a  good 
band  mows  five  pertiche  a  day. 

Codogno.--^VJezsex^s  ^9f 

Ffr^na.— Summer,  39/.  (pd,)    Winter,  2of.  (6d.) 

JHcenza. — Summer,  16/I    Winter,  14/I    Mowing,  30/! 

'  Padoua.— Summery  2$/.  and  wine.  Mowing,  a  livres  (is*)  a  day :  wheat,  3  livres 
ditto.    Winter,  itf. 

Venice. — Summer,  from  30/!  to  4(^1  Ma^on,  4  livres  :  the  toweft  in  the  arfenal, 
3  livres  a  day. 

Ferrara. — Summer,  25  baiocchi  (is.  3d.)    Winter,  12  baioc. 

i?p/ti!g9ftf.— Summer,  1 2  baioc.  and  2  bocali  of  wine,  each  three  pounds  four  ounces. 
Winter,  10  bcUoc.  (6d.)  In  harveft,  to  20  baioc.  Half  a  day,  ot  four  oxen  and  two 
men,  5  paoli  (2s.  6d.)  Manufitdurers  earn  from  5  to  20  baioc.  a  day.  The  women 
that  fpin  hemp,  3  or  4  baioc. 

Florence.-^ln  the  filk  mills  of  Florence,  they  are  now  (November)  working  by  hand, 
for  want  of  water.  The  men  earn  3  pauls  (is.  4|d.)  A  girl  of  fifteen,  i  paul  (5|d.) 
In  the  porcelaine  fabrics  of  the  Marchefe  Ginori,  common  labour,  2  or  3  pauls.  Painters, 
4f  pauls.    In  fummer,  1 1  paui  and  food.    In  winter,  *  i  paul  and  ditto*    To  plough  a 
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fiiora  of  land,  %  livres.    Threfhing  corn  by  the  day,  i  Hvre  and  food.     Cutting  corn, 
1 8  grazie-  and  JFood. 

MoDENA.— Common  labour,  i  paul  and  wine.     Carpenter  and  mafon,  2  fauls. 
wParma.— Printer^s  men,  3  pauls  a  day,  (i6|d.) 

Lanefbourg. — ^Winter,  lo/i  and  food.     Summer,  lof.  and  food. 

Poultry. 

iV/V^.— Turkey,  7  livres.     Fowl,  iqf.    Pigeon,  2of.     Eggs,  la/T  the  dozen. 

Turin. — ^Turkey,  3c/;    Fowl,  15/    Duck,  25/     Goofe,  25/    Pigeon,  ic^T    Egg^f 
the  dozen,  S/T 

Milan. — ^Turkey,  1 1/  per  pound.    Fowl,  20/;    Duck,  32/.     Eggs,  the  dozen,  a6/I 
Capon,  15/  per  pound. 

Bologna.  —Turkey  of  about  four  pounds  3  f  pauls.    Pair  of  capons,  30  baioccbi.   EggSf 
I  b'aioc^  each ;  in  winter,  1  f  baioc.     Tame  large  pigeons,  24  baioc.  the  pair.    Wild  fmall  • 
pigeons,  \  2  baioc.     Eels  from  lato  1 4  ^^2w.  per  pound.     Tench,  i  o  ^^/^r.  per  pound* 
Pike,  from  12  to  15  baioc.     Sturgeon,  5  or  6  pauls  per  pound. . 

MoDENA. — Capon,  1  pauU     Fowl,  40  bol.     Turkey,  4  livres.     Duck^  4  livres.  • 
Twenty  eggs,  25  boU    Pigeons,  i  paul  the  pair. 

Rife  of  Prices. 

Milan.^^ln  794,  a  decree  of  the  Senate  and  Diet  of  Frankfort,  canon  fonr^  that  com  \ 
(hould  fell  at  the  following  prices,  no  regard  to  fcarcity  and  abundance :  ^^Moggio  of 
oats  I  denaro,;  one  of  barley,  a  denari  ;  one  of  rye,  3  denarii  one  of  wheat,  4  denarii  - 
proportion  1086  to  i. 

In  835,  hogs,  20  denari. 

In  857,  one  pound  of  filver,  lira,  20  foldi  of  12  denari;  one  denaro j  now ^t  Milan, 
on  comparifon  of  an  2XitKJii  denaro  of  half  ^paoloy  was  as  1  to  90  ;  for  90  denari  make 
half  a  pacL     The  value  of  filver  now  to  that  of  antient  times,  as  i  to  1 2;  therefore  it  is  ^ 
I  to  1080  *. 

In  975,  unfiajo  di  vinOj  i  denajo  ;  un  moggio  difrument0j4  denaft ;  un  carro  di  legna^  • 
I  denajo  J  equal  to  18  livres,  at  i  to  ic8o  f. 

In  1 152,  rye  and  panic,  3  livres  the  moggio  ;  1  denaro  equal- to  130;  confeqtfently 
3  livres  is  equal  to  13  livres  lo/I  10  den.  \ 

In  1 165,  500  hogs,  each  6  foldi i  which  now  we  muft  call  ^$  fivres  each  ||.     Cart 
load  of  wood  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  1 2  denari ;  equal  now  to  6|  livres. 

In  1272,  I  moggio  of  wheat,  the  common  price  ig  foldi.     Millet,  12  foldi ;  and  this 
to  the  money  of  the  prefent  time,  is  as  a  livre  for  a  fol  j  that  is,  wheat.  19  livres  and  ' 
millet  12  livres  §« 

1°  13159  ifoldo  for  a  mafs,  equal  to  twenty  now  j  \fiorino  (Poro^^of.  now  60  livres, 
as  I  to  40 ;  ihtfiorino  d^oro  ancient,  and  the  prefent  zeccbino  the  fame  thing.     From  this  * 
time  to  the  prefent,  the  proportion  of  the  money  of  thofe  times  to  the  prefent,  is  as 
It0  4.f 

In  1402,  the Jtorino  0  ducato  d^oro^  worth  ^afoldij  equal  to  16  tivres  Bf  at  prefent  ^\ 

Bologna. — The  prices  of  every  thing  are  now  at  Aologna  from  <o  to  15  per  cent, 
fearer  than  ten  years  ago ;  here  attributed  to  the  increafed  plenty  of  money  from  a  rife  of 

•  GhOm,  StortaiB  MiUm^  vol.  1.  p.  s68.  f  IKd.  vol.  ii  p.  380.  %  Ibid.  toI  ▼.  p. .  27. 

il  IM.  voL  vi.  p.  333.        j  JUd.  voL  viiL  p.  254.        f  Hid.  vol.  z.  p.  87*        **  Rid.  toL  xii.  p.  63* 
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*the  price  ofilieproduas  of  the  country,  hemp  and  filk  felling  much  higher.  Twenty 
years^ago  hemp  was  at  30  pauU^  new  at  50.  And  in  Tufcany  the  prices  of  every  thing 
*  doubled  fince  the  free  corn  trade. 

It  is  worthy  of  the  reader's  obfervation,  that  the  general  prices  of  provifions  and  pf 
*Kving,  as  it  may  properly  be  called,  have  rifen  perhaps  as  much  in  Italy  as  in  any  coun* 
^try  in  Europe.;  certainly  more  than  in  England,  as  I  could  fliew  by  many  details  if  they 
were  confiftent  with  the  brevity  of  a  traveller.  A  faO:  of  fo  much  importance  would 
:admit  of  many  reflefUons;  but  I  fhall  obferye  only,  that  this  fign  of  national  profperity 
(and  I  believe  it  to  be  one),  is  not  at  all  confined  to  the  countries  in  the  pofleffion  of 
^xtenfive^anufaftures  and  a  great  trade,  fmce  we  find  it  in  thofe  that  have  none. 

I  (hall  not  enlarge  upon  it,  but  barely  hint  that  the  poffeffor  of  a  landed  eftate  itt 
Lombardy  has]  raifed  his  rents  to  the  full  as  much  in  the  laft  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  years,  as  his  brother  landlord  has  in  England,  who  has  bleffed  himfelf  with  the 
notion  that  mamifaflures  and  commerce  have  done  more  for  him,  than  for  any  other 
Qmilar  clafs  in  Europe.  It  is  very  common  in  the  Englifh  parliament,  to  hear  the  de- 
puties .of  ourtradefmen  expatiate  on  what  the  immenfe  manufaftures  and  commerce  of 
England  have  done  for  the  landed  intereft.  One  faS  is  worth  an  hundred  aflertions  ; 
go  to  the  countries  that  poflefs  neither  fabrics  nor  commerce,  and  you  will  find  as  great 
ai  rife  perhaps  in  the  fame  period. 


-p*f^ 


SPAIN 

Cultivation^  ^c. 

THE  vale  of  Aran  ♦  is  richly  cultivated,  and  without  any  fallows.  Follow  Ae  Oaf« 
vonne,  which  is  already  a  fine  river,  but  very  rapid :  on  it  they  float  many  trees  to  their 
^aw-mills,  to  cut  into  boards ;  we  faw  feveral  at  work.  The  vale  is  narrow^  but  the 
hills  to  the  left  are  cultivated  high  up.  No  fallows.  They  have  little  wheat,  but  a 
great  deal  erf  rye ;  and  much  better  barley  than  in  the  French  mountains.  Inftead  of 
follows,  they  have  maize  and  millet ;  and  many  more  .potatoes  than  in  the  French 
^mountains.  Haricots  (French  beans)  alfo,  and  a  little  hemp.  Saw  two  fields  of 
vetches  artd  fquare  peafe.  The  fmall  potatoes  they  give  to  their  pigs,  which  do  very 
well  on  them ;  and  the  leaves  to  their  cows ;  but  affert  that  they  refufe  the  roots. 
Buck- wheat  alfo  takes  the  place  of  fallow,  many  crops  of  it  were  good,  and  forae  as  fine 
►as  poilible. 

The  whole  valley  of  Aran  is  highly  peopled ;  it  is  eight  hours  long,  or  about  forty 
miles  Englifh,  and  has  in  it  thirty^wo  villages.  Every  one  cultivates  his  own  land.  A 
journal  of  meadow  fells  in  the  valley  for  800  livres  irrigated,  but  by  no  meanq  fo  well 
-as  in  the  French  mountains,  nearfy  an  arpentof  Paris,  which  is  fomething  more  thana^, 
Englifh  acre.  The  lower  arable  lands  are  fold  for  500  livres  or  600  livres ;  the  fides 
of  the|bills  proportionably ;  and  the  higher  lands  not  more  than  100  livres.^  Their 
crops  of  all  forts  vary  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  quarters  Englifh  the  acre.  Hay 
.harveft  no  where  begun. 
I 

^      ♦  The  routt  in  ift\&i  thcfc  obfcrvations  were  made,  i«  marked  in  the  joufnal  infcrted  irt  iht  firft  Tolumc; 

alio  tke  dates. 
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The  mountains  belong  as  in  the  French  Pyrennees,  to  the  pariihes  ;  each-  inhabitant 
fias  a  right  tor  oit  what  wood  he  pleafes  for  fuel  and  repairs,  in  the  woods  affigned  for 
ihat  purpofe  j  others  are  let  by  leafe  at  public  auftion  for  the  benefit  of  the  parifh,  the 
frees  to  be  cut  being  marked  ;  and  in  general  the  police  of  their  woods  i&  better  than 
on  the  French  fide  ;  when  woods  are  cut  they  are  preferved  for  the  next  growth. 

Have  fcarce  any  oxen ;  what  few  they  kill  they  fait  for  winter.  Taxes  are  light  j  the- 
whole  which  a  cenfiderable  town  is  affeffed  at  being  only  2700  livres,  which  they  pay 
by  the  rent  of  their  woods  arfH  paftures  let :  but  if  calculated  by  tallies,  houfes,  &c.  and 
including  every  thing,  the  amount  would  be  about  3  livres  a-year.  on  a  journal  of  600 
Ilvres  valuer  This  is  the  proportion  of  an  acre  of  land  worth  30!,  paying  3s.  a  year  ia^ 
Keu  of  land  and  all  other  taxes.  ^ 

Coming  out  of  Veille,  fee  to  the  right  fome  of  the  moft  ftoney  land  I  have  ever  be- 
field,  yet  good  hemp  and  buck  wheat  were  growing  on  lU  la  the  hedges  many,  of  the. 
plants  common  to  them  in  England.  The  paftures  on  the  mountains  good  quite  tojthe 
fijow  ;  but  the  low  meadows  not  watered  with  the  attention  given  them  by  the  French 
m  their  Pyrennees.  Pais  feveral  of  the  thirty-two  villages  of  the  valley  of  Aran  ;  popu* 
lation  very  great  for  they  croud  on  each  other ;  and  this  refults  here  from  the  divifiorr 
of  property,  and  not  from  manufadlures',  which  have  more  than  once  been  fuppofed  the- 
only  origin  of  great  population. 

Much  millefolium  here,  and  other  plants  common  with  us;  Plough  with  bullocks  ;: 
all  we  faw  pale  reddifh  or  cream-coloured,  and  with  horns. 

No  wood  at  the  top,  but  pafturage  and  rocks  of  micaceous  fchiftus;  met  a  great  herd  * 
of  dry  cows  and  oxen  cream-coloul-ed.    It  is  remarkable  that  a  pale  recldilh  cream-colour 
holds  from  Calais  quite  acrofs  France  hither,  with  very  little  variation. 

Flocks  of  fheep  and  a  penn  for  oxen  and  cows — the  latter  milked  for  cheefe.  Plough* 
with  oxen  in  yokes  and  bows  as  inEngland,  and  not  yoked  by  the  horns'  as  in  the  fouth^ 
of  France.  Come  to  fallows  (which  is  a  point  of  worfe  huibandry  than  we  have  feen  for' 
fome  time),  manuring  by  aifes  loaded  with  bafkets.  The  trees  here  (pines)  are  finer 
than  on  the  French  fide ;  they  are  all  cut  for  the  Touloufe  market,  being  carried  over 
the  mountains  and  floated  down  the  Garronne ;  from  whence  we  may  draw  condufions- 
•on  the  comparative  demand  of  the  two  kingdoms*  Landfellfe  her€  from«400  livres  to> 
500  livres  the  journal. 

Come  to  the  valley  dTfteredano,  where  wheat  and  ry«  are  cut..  Every  fcrap  on  the* 
defcent  is  cultivated  f  an  extenfive  favage  view  of  mountain,,  with  patches  of  culture* 
fcattered  about  the  declivities :  but  fallows  are  found  here. 

Pafe  Rudafe,  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  mountain,  come  prefently  to  vines^  figs,  and< 
fruit  trees  j  fnow  in  fight..  As  we  defcend  to  the  vale,  every  fpot  is  cultivated  that  is-* 
capable  of  being  fo» 

Crofe  the  river  to  Realp ;  about  which  place  is  much  cultivation,  as  the  mountains  • 
flope  more  gently  than  hitherto.  Hedges  of  pomegranates  in  bloffom.  The  town  is  * 
long  and  has  many  (bops.  Hemp  "is  the  great  objeft  in  it ;  of  this  they  make  ropes^, 
twine  of  ali  forts,  bags,  and  haf^  fome  looms  for  converting  it  intocloth.  Com  andv 
hay  aW  carried  on  panniers. 

Pafs  Soit^  a  vale  fpoiled  by  the  river,  which  exhibited  the  depredations  of  the  Italiaaa 
rivers,  fo  excellently  defcribed  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Prof;  Symonds. 

Hitherto,  in  Catalonia,  we  have  feen  nothing  to  confirm  the  charafter  that  has  beei^-r 
given  of  it  j  fcarcely  any  thing  has  a  tolerable  appearance.  It  is  much  to  be  quefliioned^. 
from  the  intelligence,  whether  they  have  any  fuch  a  thing  as  a  fermer  who  rents  land :: 
Dnly  patches  of  property  j  no  maize,  and  French  beans  very  poor  j.  fallowB  every  where- 
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on  the  hills,  and  yet  the  rye  after  them  miferable.  Old  vineyards  of  late  quite  neg. 
lefted,  over- run  with  weeds,  yet  the  grapes  of  a  fize  that  ftiew  what  the  climate  is; 
they  are  now  as  big  as  peafe.     In  the  towns  every  thing  as  bad  ;  all  poor  andiiiiferable» 

Rifmg  up  the  mountain,  which  is  all  of  pudding  ftone,  we  find  it  is  all  cut  into  ter- 
races, fupported  by  many  walls,  with  rows  of  vines  on  them  for  raifins,  not  wine,  muU 
berries,  and  olives :  but  here  are  fallows,  and  I  thought  I  perceived  traces  of  thefe  hills 
having  been  formerly  more  cultivated  than  at  prefent, 

P^fs  Colagefe.  Come  to  a  regular  vineyard,  the  rows  t«relve  feet  afunder^  the  inter- 
vals alternate  fallow  and  corn.  The  features  of  the  country  now  begin  to  relax,  the 
mountains  are  not  fo  high,  and  the  vales  are  wider.  The  leaves  of  a  good  mulberry* 
tree  fell  for  44/  or  22d.  Englifli. 

Many  walnut-trees  full  of  fruit.  Much  is  tithed  by  the  church :  fee  much  com 
threfhing  every  where. 

Crofs  two  pieces  that  had  rye  laft  year,  left  now  to  weeds,  and  will  be  under  rye  again 
next  year ;  an  extraordinary  courfe.  Mulberry  leaves  never  fold,  but  if  fo,  the  price 
would  be  about  4^  livres  a  tree.  Cows  all  red.  Land  in  the  vale  fells  from  20I.  to 
351.  Englifh  the  journal.  The  road  leads  up  Monte  Schia,  the  whole  of  which  confifts 
of  a  white  (lone,  and  argilaceous  marl.     Snow  on  the  diftant  mountains. 

Look  back' over  a  great  profpeft,  but  totally  to  the  eye  without  wood.  Cro&  a  hill 
to  another  great  vale,  where  is  much,  and  fome  rich  cultivation,  as  the  hills  are  not 
deep,  but  Hoping. 

Pafs  in  fight  of  St.  Roma,  near  it  the  road  leads  by  a  fmall  round  lake,  but  it  is  on  verj 
■  h^gh  ground,  no  hills  near  it' ;  it  is  faid  to  be  very  deep.  Here  they  were  hoeing  a  bar- 
ley ft  ubble,  juft  ploughed,  to  form  ridges,  on  which  they  fow  French  beans.  This 
diftrid  is  called  that  of  fhells :  millet  juft  up ;  pafs  a  large  wafte  almoft  entirely  covered 
with  lavender }  corn  on  a  part  of  it ;  but  after  a  crop,  they  leave  it  to  weeds  to  recover 
again.  'Here  alfo  they  praftife  the  alternate  hufbandry  of  one  bed,  or  broad-ridge, 
com,  and  another  fallow.  Plow  with  cream-coloured  oxen.  In  breaking  up  the 
waft es  here,  they  cut  the  fpontaneous  growth  to  dry,  then  pile  it  into  hoaps  with  the 
earth  pared. and  placed  on  it ;  this  is  all  burned  ;  we  faw  heaps  ready  to  be  burned  to 
-  the  quantity  of  five  hundred  loads  an  acre :  but  the  crops  are  wretched  for  many  miles^ 
fcarcely  the  feed  again. 

In  our  inquiries,  meet  with  fome  traces  of  what  in  France  are  called  metayers j  that  is, 
a  fort  of  farmers  who  cultivate  the  land  for  half  the  produce ;  the  landlord  taking  one 
half,  and  the  tenant  the  other. 

For  two  hours  and  a  half,  pafs  a  wafte  mountain  covered  with  flirubs,  and  Scattered 
with  ever-green  oaks,  and  lower  down  the  evident  remains  of  old  terraces,  which  have 

•  once  been  cultivated,  but  now  over-run  with  weeds.     To  Fulca  ;  the  ploughs  here  have 
all  long  beams,  as  in  the  fouth  of  f*rance,  which  reach  to  the  yokes  of  the  oxen,  and 

.confequemly  diey  have.no  traicesj  two  fmall  fticks  form  the  mould-board}  they 

•  plough  all  flat. 

Jn  this  diftriA  not  one  acre  in  an  hundred  cultivated,. all  rock%  fhrubs,  and  weeds, 

>with  patches  of  wretched  oats  on  the  mountain  fides.    The  road  leads  up  one  which  is 

.  all  of  ftone,  covered  with  rofemary,  box,  brambles,  &c.     At  the  top  break  at  once  on 

the  view  of  a  deep  vale,  or  rather  glen,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  muddy  river  has 

fpoiled  the  little  land  which  might  have  been  cultivated.     The  bills  are  fteep,  and  aH 

.  is.  cultivated  there  that  could  be  fo,  but  the  quantity  very  fmall. 

.Defcend  into  a  very  rich  vale,  and  to  the  town  of  Paous.  There  we  faw  many  per- 
fons  winding  fiik,  the  cocoons  were  in  warm  water,  and  wound  off  by  a  well-contrived 
reel,  ibmething  different  from.thofe  ufed  in  France. 
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Pr;m.— Bread,  jyi  per  pound,  of  twelve  ounces, 

Mutlon,  6/.  per  pound,  of  forty*eight  ounces. 
Pork,  is/*  per  pound,  of  forty-eight  ounces. 
Bottle  of  fweet  white  wine,  s/. 
Bottle  of  fweet  red  wine,  2/. 

Here  they  were  threftiing,  by  driving  mules  around  on  a  circular  floor  of  earth,  in 
the  open  air  j  a  girl  drove  three  mules  round,  and  four  men  attended  for  turning,  mov- 
ing away  the  ftraw,  and  fupplying  the  floor  with  corn.  Their  crops  are  all  brought 
home  by  mules  .or  afles  with  panniers ;  met  feveral ;  they  each  carried  fix  flieaves,  equal 
to  twenty  common  Englifli  ones ;  where  roads  are  bad,  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  done. 

Pafs  a  great  wafte  of  argillaceous  marl,  in  which  are  ftrata  of  talc :  much  of  it  a  foft 
.  white  rock ;  the  flirata  in  fome  places  clear  and  tranfparent,  fliining,  break  in  thin  flakes  ; 
the  country  for  many  miles  waile,  fo  that  there  are  not  more,  I  guefs,  than  one  acre  ia' 
two  hundred  cultivated. 

More  deferts  for  feveral  miles.  Some  alternate  fallow  hufbandry  between  vines,  and 
the  crops  fo  contemptible,  that  they  produce  not  more  than  the  feed.  Pafs  fome  vine- . 
yards  furrounded  on  every  fide  by  deferts ;  no  water,  and  yet  the  vines  and  grapes  are 
of  the  nioft  beautiful  luxuriance ;  from  which  I  conclude,  that  immenfe  tra&  of  thefe 
wafl:e  lands  might  be  applied  with  equal  profit,  if  there  were  men  and  capitals  enough 
in  the  country. 

Meet  a  farmer,  who  pointed  out  to  us  a  piece  of  land,  containing  exadly  a  Catalonia 
journal,  from  which  it  appjsared  to  be  pretty  nearly  the  fame  meafure  as  an  Englifli  acre. 
They  ftack  their  corn  by  the  threfliing  floor,  drive  mules,  &c.  around  upon  it,  and  draw 
the  ftraw,  when  cleared,  with  ropes  by  a  mule  to  the  (lack,  in  which  it  is  depofited  for 
winter  ufe. 

To  Beofca,  moftly  defert  hills,  but  fome  broad  vales,  which  are  cultivated ;  about  that 
4)lace  many  mulberries,  vines,  and  com,  but  all  the  lafl:  gained  by  fallow.  A  farmer 
iiere  pays  a  feigneur,  who  lives  at  Barcelona,  2000  livres  a  year  for  his  farm,  which  is 
reckoned  a  large  one.  Through  all  this  country,  they  collefl:  from  every  wafl:e  fpot 
-amongfl:  their  cultivated  lands  fhrubby  wood  and  weeds,  with  which  they  burn  heaps  of 
«clods  and  earth,  and  fpread  the  aflies  on  the  fallow  as  a  manure  for  com. 

There  feems  every  where  to  be  inclofures  fuflGLcient  for  afcertaining  diftinft  properties, 
but  not  for  fecurity  againft  any  fort  of  cattle.  No  where  any  wood  to  be  feen,  except 
fruit  trees,  olives,  or  ever-green  oaks,  which  are  almoft:  as  fad  as  the  olive ;  altogether 
nothing  for  beauty  of  landfcape.  The  hills  all  rocks,  and  the  vales  vines,  Scattered  with 
-thofe  trees.  Some  new  plantations  of  vines.  Towards  Toora,  the  country  is  much 
more  cultivated  ;  the  fides  of  the  hills  covered  with  olives.  The  vale  has  many  mulber- 
ries, and  much  tillage ;  and  for  fome  miles  pafl:  there  are  many  fcattered  houles,  which 
has  not  been  any  where  the  cafe  before :  remarked  one  great  improvement,  which  was 
a  vineyard,  with  vetches  fown  in  the  alternate  hufbandry  between  the  rows,infl:ead  of  a 
fallow,  to  be  followed  by  corn. 

Leave  Calafl^, — Crop  and  a  fallow ;  fome  vetches ;  much  cultivation ;  and  better  corn 
than  we  have  in  general  met  with  ;  fome  fown  in  fquares,  as  if  in  clufl:ers,  but  could 
not  leam  the  fa£t.  In  fome  parts  many  vetches,  infiead  of  being  fallow ;  they  are 
planted  by  hand,  and  wheat  fown  after.  The  foil,  a  good  adhefive  loam,  brown  with 
a  reddifli  hue,  better  than  the  white  land^  which  travelled  with  us  fo  long  yeflierday : 
mod  of  the  corn  cut. 
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Great  wafte,  and  mount  a  hill,  from  whence  anextenfive  view ;  all  the  country  alike, 
no  wood  ;  and  not  one  acre  in  ten  cultivated,  rafs  four  or  five  cream-coloured  buU 
locks,  and  one  or  two  blood-coloured,  I  note  them,  having  feen  fo  few  in  fo  many 
miles. 

French  beans,  eighteen  inches  by  twelve ;  a  good  deal  of  cultivation ;  but  vaft  waftes^ 
and  country  of  a  rocky,  favage  afpeft  ;  many  pines,  but  poor  ones.  Within  four  hours 
of  Montferrat,  vines  at  fix  feet  afunder,  the  firft  we  have  feen  planted  In  that  manner, 
which  Ihews  the  proprietor  content  with  having  one  produ6k  only  on  the  ground. 

Waftes  continue  ;  not  one  acre  in  a  hundred  cultivated.  All  broken  country,  and 
fcarcely  any  vales  of  breadth. 

At  the  bottom  we  came  again  to  olives.  Meet  two  very  fine  cream-coloured  oxei>,. 
which  the  owner  fays  would  fell  for  about  eighteen  guineas;  feeds  them  with  draw, 
but  gives  oats  or  barley  when  they  are  worked  ;  they  are  in  fuch  good  order,  that*  the 
draw  mufl  either  be  much  more  nourifliing  than  ours,  or  their  work  very  Hght  indeed. 
From  the  marks  in  the  pine-trees,  conjefture  that  they  draw  refin  from  them. 

Pafs  Orevoteau,  where  is  a  hedge  of  aloes  about  four  feet  high.  A  gradual  defcent; 
for  fome  time  on  a  wretched  ftoney  defert,  of  nothing  but  aromatic  plants,  thin,  and 
fcattered  with  the  difmal  ever-green  oaks,  more  dull  and  difagreeable,  if  poilible,  than 
the  olives. 

Near  Efparagara,  vines  at  five  or  fix  feet,  which  cover  the  ground ;  red  loam,  mixed 
with  ftones.  This  town  is  the  firft  manufefturing  one  we  have  met  with,  or  which 
feemed  to  be  animated  with  any  other  induftry  than  that  of  cultivation.  The  fabric  is 
woollen  cloths  and  ftuflfs.  Spinners  earn  6f.  a  day,  and  food.  Carders,  1 1/.  They 
have  alfo  many  lace-makers,  who  earn  9/!  a  day.  Thefe  are  Spanifli  money ;  their/5/ 
is  fomething  higher  than  the  French,  which  is  our  halfpenny. 

Fallow  every  where,  yet  many  of  the  ftubbles  full  of  weeds.  Com  yet  in  the  field, 
and  poor.  Some  vines  promifcuous,  at  four  feet ;  fome  in  rows,  at  fix  feet.  Country 
difagreeable ;  many  beds  of  torrents,  without  a  drop  of  water,  and  (hocking  to  theeye# 
Apricots,  plumbs,  melons,  &c.  ripe,  fold  in  the  ftreets,  from  the  open  ground.  A  pair 
of  very  fine  cream-coloured  oxen,  24I.  Englifli :  the  amazement  is,  how  they  can  be 
kept  in  fuch  order,  in  a  country  fo  arid  and  defert,  and  that  has  not  a  pound  of  hay 

The  country  now  is  far  more  populous  and  better  built :  many  vines  and  great  culti« 
vation,  but  with  fallows.  The  foil  all  a  ftrong  red  loam ;  a  way  cut  through  a 
vineyard  of  this  foil,  which  fhewed  it  to  be  feven  feet  deep ;  at  the  bottom  was  a  crop 
ef  fine  hemp ;  indeed  the  foil  to  the  eye  was  as  good  at  the  bottom  as  on  the  furface. 

They  plough  with  mules  abreaft,  without  a  driver,  having  a  line  for  reins,  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  beam  of  the  plough  is  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  circular  iron,  about  nine 
inches  under  the  yoke,  to  which  the  mules  are  collared. '  The  yokes  are  like  thofe  in 
which  oxen  are  worked,  only  with  collars  inftead  of  bows.  This  method,  which  is  very 
common  in  France  alfo,  has  both  its  advantages  and  difadvantages ;  it  will  be  a  light 
draught,  when  the  pitch  of  the  beam  is  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  mules,  but 
if  the  fliarc  mud  be  raifed  or  lowered  according  to  their  height,  it  will  be  bad  both  for 
the  land  and  the  animals.  To  have  the  line  of  traftion,  from  the  draught  to  the 
body  of  the  plough,  is  not  quite  correft,  but  it  is  much  better  than  the  common  plough 
beams,  made  either  too  long  or  too  (hort :  in  this  cafe  the  length  of  the  beams  is  afcer« 
tained  ;  but  the  chief  origin  and  intentioh  of  it  is  cheapnefs.  The  mould-board  of  the 
plough  here  has  no  iron  on  it,  and  is  fixed  to  the  left  fide  ;  the  fhare  is  double,  as  if  to 
work  with  a  mould-board  on  either  fide  j  this  is  a  great  fault  j  only  one  handle*    It 

did 
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did  its  work  tolerably#  The  wheat  in  fbeavcs  is  yet  in  the  field,  but  the  fliibbljs  all 
ploughed,  a  narrow  flip  only  left,  on  which  the  wheat  remained :  this  fliews  good  iittea- 
tion  to  the  fucceflion  of  crops. 

Prices  ofProviftonSy  £5*r.  at  Barcelona. 
Bread,  4/  and  a  fraflion  per  pound,  of  twelve  ounce?. 
Mutton,  22\f.  per  pound,  of  thirty-fix  ounces. 
Pork,  45yi  per  pound,  of  twelve  ounces. 

That  ofthe  poor  people  very  little  lefs ;  but  they  buy  the  foldiers*  bread,  which  comes 
cheaper ;  they  live  very  much  on  ftock-fifli,  &c. 

Hams  fometlmes  3  or  /^pefettos^  or  fliillings,  per  pound,  of  twelve  ounces.  Wine,  4/I 
or  i^f.  the  bottle. 

Common  day  wages  are  25/I  French  j  fometimes  rife  to  33/;  the  very  loweft,  22t/* 
Stocking  weavers  earn  33^! 

Cream-coloured  oxen  m  carts,  their  horns  fawn  off  to  the  length  of  fix  inches,  two 
yoked  abreaft,  and  one  mule  before.  A  pair  of  good  oxea  fell  at  25I.  Englifli,  Vale 
trom  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  broad. 

All  the  corn  in  the  country  is  left  in  the  field  till  it  is  threflied^  and  they  fay  it  never 
takes  hurt.  A  hill  cut  through,  thirty  feet  deep,  for  the  road,  and  walled  on  each  fide. 
The  fea  clofe  to  us  on  the  right  all  the  way  ;  and  the  vale  I  fpeak  of  is  between  that  and 
the  hills :  feme  of  them  are  fandy,  and  planted  with  vines,  which  yield  per  journal  four 
charges,  the  charge  felling  at  1 3  or  i/^pefattos^  and  a  journal  for  300  Spanifli  livres  j  this 
is  the  journal,  felling  for  35I.  8s.  pd.,  and  producing  about  2L  14s.,  very  inadequate  to 
the  value  of  the  land ;  there  are  great  quantities  of  fruit  trees  of  all  forts. 

At  Gremata ;  after  which  a  vale  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two  miles,  the  foil  fandy, 
and  much  cultivation.  On  the  hills  many  vines.  Some  corn  without  fallows  j  it  is  all 
cut,  but  not  carried,  and  the  land  all  ploughed. — Vines. 

A  wheat  ftubble  ploughed  up,  and  the  land  fown  with  buck- wheat,  which  is  now  up. 

Part  of  a  vale  highly  cultivated,  but  a  great  part  wafl:e,  though  on  the  fame  level  to 
the  eye,  but  much  fpoiled  by  a  torrent,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  ;  it  is  entirely 
ruined,  yet  there  is  no  water  now,  nor  any  channel,  all  being  level ;  in  fuch  cafes  as 
tbefe,  and  indeed  in  moft  others,  induftry,  united  with  good  capitals,  would  remedy  the 
evil,  tight  men  working  a  fandv  field,  by  way  of  digging  with  an  inftrument  very 
common  here,  a  fort  of  hoe,  fixteen  inches  long,  and  nine  broad,  with  a  handle  fo  fliort, 
that  the  body  is  bent  very  much  in  ufing  it.  Vale  two  or  three  miles  broad,  iind  unites 
with  an  opening  in  the  mountains.  French  beans  often  under  mai^,  but  that  crop 
much  thinner,  and  nothing  gotten  by  it.  Some  very  fine  orange-trees,  near  twenty  feet 
high,  large  ftems,  and  thick  round  umbrageous  heads.  All  this  vale  before  Matur6  is 
under  a  very  fine  cultivation.  They  have  much  lucern  ;  and  an  article  of  attention  I 
Iiad  aot  before  obferved,  was,  tubs  made  on  purpofe  for  carrying  the  riddance  oT  privies 
and  urine  to  their  fields. 

Hemp  yields  ten  quintals  the  journal.  Vineyards  give  three,  four,  and  five  charged 
of  wine  per  journal,  and  fell  for  200  or  300  Spanifli  livres  the  journal :  other  lands,  not 
irrigated,  from  100  to  150  livres.  For  above  a  league  vines  on  fand ;  very  little  other 
cultivation  i  the  vale  is  two  miles  broad  j  fells  at  150  livres  Spanifh  the  journal ;  on  the 
Ihills,  and  near  the  fea,  vines  j  mountains  cultivated  imperfeftly  almoft  to  the  top  j  but 
there  is  much  wafte.     Houfes  fcattered  every  where. 

The  cultivators  are  metayers^  that  is,  they  pay  a  portion  of  the  crop  inftead  of  rent : 
the  produce  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  two  for  the  farmer,  and  one  for  the  landlord, 
in  which  cafe  the  fanner  is  at  every  expence  whatever.    Some  vineyards  are  let  at  from 
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1 5  to  40  pe/ettos  ;  1  have  not  met  any  where  in  France  with  vineyards  let,  for  they  are 
all  in  the  han^s  of  the  proprietors.     Land  in  general  lets  from  15  livres  to  35  livres. 

Come  to  a  great  cultivated  vale,  but  no  water,  or  but  little  ;  maiz,  fix  inches  to  two 
feet  high,  in  fquares,  on  land  from  which  the  corn  ha§  been  cleared ;  the  account  we 
received.  I  fufpeft  the  higheft  to  be  previoufly  fown  in  a  bed,  and  tranfplanted  as  foon 
as  the  land  was  ready  to  receive  it ;  millet  alfo  after  corn  ;  the  foil  a  rich  black  loam. 

Pafs  Malgra.  Vale  two  or  three  miles  broad ;  vines  and  cultivation..  A  great  deaf 
of  fine  maiz,  called  all  over  Catalonia  Milia.  I  found  the  fame  name  for  it  afterwards 
in  Languedoc,  where  they  fpeak  the  fame  language  as  the  Catalans.  Lets  for  15  livres,. 
one  with  another.  Maiz  is  fown,  grain  by  grain,  after  corn ;  the  foil  a  granite  fand. 
A  thick  woodland,  all  inclofed.  Pomegranates  make  very  fine  thick  hedges.  Much 
wood  and  vines — ^no  watering  nor  fallows — houfes  fcattered  everywhere — ^foilfendy, 
but  good.  Very  bad  ploughing— cream-coloured  oxen.  Inclofures  become  ftill  thicken 
poplars  planted  over  fome  fields,  and  vines  traiaed  to  them,  and  from  one  to  another : 
reading  accounts  of  this  hulbandry  in  books,  I  had  formed  an  idea  that  it  muft  be  An- 
gularly beautiful  to  fee  feftoons  of  vines  hanging  from  tree  to  tree,  but  there  is  hothing 
either  pleafing  or  ftriking  in  it,  and  the  wine  is  never  good  for  want  of  fun,  and  owing 
to  its  being  dripped  on  by  another  plant,  which  robs  it  alfo  of  its  nourifhment;  com  isfr 
fown  under  them,  which  is  damaged  ftill  more.  Broad  flat  vale,  formed  of  the  ruins  of 
granite. 

Pafs  for  feveral  miles  in  a  vale,  where  the  country  has  difiereht  features.  It  is  alt 
inclofed — much  oak— a  few  vines,  trained  up  trees.^  Soil  bad.  Two  poor  bits  of  mea- 
dow I  noted,  for  they  were  the  firft  1  had  feen  bad  in  Spain.  Many  fields  over-run  vdth^ 
fpontaneous  rubbifh.  Maiz  and  haricots  cultivated  here  together,  as  in  many  other 
quarters.  Some  fcattered  houfes.  Much  wafte  on  gentle  hills  that  have  vineyards  on 
them,  and  would  all  yield  that  produftion,  if  planted.  A  floping  hill  of  granite  fand^ 
well  cultivated.  Vines,  trained  to  oaks  and  poplars,  with  many  fruit  trees.  The  price 
of  wheat  here  is  15  or  16 pe/ettos y  for  the  3f  quarterons^  weighing  five  and  a  half  quarters, 
and  each  quarter  twenty-fix  pounds ;  this  is  one  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds  of 
wheat,  cofting  15} /^//w,  which  will  be  5CS.  the  Englifli  quarter.  Barley  half  the 
price. 

Come  to  a  great  wafte,  fpreading  over  many  hills,  for  feveral  miles ;  to  northern 
eyes  a  moft  extraordinary  fcene.  It  is  a  thicket  of  aromatic  and  beautiful  flowering 
fhrubs,  with  very  little  mixture  of  any  that  are  common  with  us.  Large  fpreading: 
myrtles,  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  covered  with  their  fweet-fcented  flowers,  jeffa- 
mines,  bays,  and  other  fhrubs,  with  which  we  crowd  our  fhrubberies,  are  here  worfe 
nuifances  than  heath  with  us,  for  we  faw,  neither  fheep  nor  goats.  View  after  this  a 
large  plain,  bounded  by  mountains,  and  fcattered  every  where  with  houfes — a  good 
deal  of  cultivated  inclofure ;  but  on  entering  find  much  wafte  in  this  plain.  Vines 
jiowform  hedges,  and  furround  the  fields.  Come  now  to  cattle,  ^f  which  we  have  hi- 
therto feen  very  little  j  faw  feveral  fmall  flocks  of  fheep,  moft  ofthem  entirely  blacky 
fome  without  horns,  others  with,  and  curling  round  the  ears.  All  the  oxen  cream* 
coloured,  except  two,  with  the  necks  j^nd  end  of  their  tails  black  j  all  well  made,  and 
in  fine  order.'' Large  breadth  of  com,  and  fome  fields  left  apparently  to  grafs.  I  fufped 
fallows. 

The  country  ftill  thickly  inclofed,  fome  pieces  of  grafs,  and  a  few  of  meadow,  which 
are  not  burned,  hot  as  the  climate  is.  More  cattle  here  than  we  have  yet  feen.  They 
keep  their  fheep  and  hogs  (all  black)  together,  and  the  girls,  &c.  who  attend  them  fpia 
henm. 
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Pafs  Goronota,  and  many  waftes  for  fome  miles  on  gentle  ilopes ;  the  foil  good,. 
Hut  covered  with  aromatic  flirubs  y  no  cattle  feen  in  any  of  them.  Level  vale  with- 
much  culture,  and  much  pafture :  many  large  oaks  on  old  double  banks,  alfo  tall  po- 
plars ;  all  inclofed,  and  like  many  parts  of  England,  as  maize  and  vines  are  not  here  ;r 
a  thick  woodland.  In  thi^  part  the  foil  is  a  deep,  rich,  brown,  adhefive  loam  y  the  corn- 
not  carried,  but  the  land  ploughed  and  fown  with  French  beans.  They  have  peafe,. 
beans,  maiz^  hemp,  &c.  without  watering,  and,  that  circumftance  coniidered,  the  crops 
are  good*^  The  ploughs  are  drawn  by  cream-coloured  oxen,  guided  by  a  line,  and- 
without  a  driver.  Some  meadows  without  water,  with  many  quails.^  They  are  meiayersr 
paying  the  landlord  one-third  of  the  produce,  but  not  of  phangj  which  is  for  oxen  j 
fbang  is  their  name  for  clover;  and  this  the  firft  time  we  met  with  anv  information  about 
k.  It  puzzled  us  mucli  to  difcovep  what  pbang  could  be  ;  but  I  found  by  accident  a 
plant  of  trifolium  alp^re^  and,,  fhewing.it  to  a  farmer,  found,  by  his  defcription,  that  it 
was  clover  (trifolium  pratenfe)  beyond  all  doubt.  They  were  now  ploughing  a  wheat 
ftubble,  in  order  to  fow  it  diredly  with  pbang.  Their  culture  of  it  is  Angular,  and  very 
good  :  it  is  mown  for  hay  once  in  the  fpring,  yielding  a  fine  crop  ;  the  land  direCtly 
ploughed  and  planted  with  monget^  which  is  their  name  for  fallow-hoeing  crops,  fuch- 
as  French  beans,  millet,  peafe,  &c.  This  monget  is  kept  very  clean,  and  wheat  fown^ 
after  it,  which  is  off  foen  enough  for  a  fecoi^d  crop  of  French  beans.  A  courfe  with^ 
them  is, 

i^  Mai^k- 

2^  Wheat,  and  fown  after  with  cFoven- 

3.  Clover  and  French  beans. 

4.  Hemp  and  French  beans.^ 
$^  Wheat  and  millet.^ 

Vines  are  here  planted  in  efpaliers ;  fmall  poles  are  laid  on  pegs  driven  into  pofts^^ 
which  (land  at  fix  or  eight  feet  afunder,  and  the  vines  trained  to  them ;  com  is  fown 
between  the  rows  ;  good  land,  yet  wafte  join  it.  Many  hedges  are  planted  with  the 
yellow-bloffomed  prickly  acacia,  which  anfwers  perfeftly  well  for  that  purpofe. 

Within  four  miles  of  Gerona  hufbandry  continues  good.  Trees  have  vines  trained 
to  them.  Much  cattle,  mules,,  horfes,  meep,  and  hogs,  kept  in  the  ftubbles  j  fine 
cream-coloured  oxen  in  the  ploughs.  The  foil  fine  deep  reddilh  loam*  Now  reaping 
a  crop  of  fquare  peafe,  three  feet  high,  ftout  as  lupines,  with  pods  like  that  plant ;  ail 
here  an  inclofed  woodland.  Hemp  fix  feet  high,  and  not  watered*  To  the  left  of 
Gerona  mountain  beyond  mountain,-  branches  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  very  high,  but 
feemingly  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  on  them.  Fine  rich  deep  foil  in  the  vale  before 
Gerona  y  the  fame  hufbandry  :  crops  of  com  very  fine,  not  carried,  though  all  the 
land  quite  green  with  young  millet  ^  this  extreme  confidence  in  the  climate  fhews  clearly 
what  it  muft  be. 

A  journal  of  the  vate  land  fells  for  two  hundred  Spanifli  livres,'Or  23I.  12S.  6d.  and 
lets  at  8  livres  to  10  livres,  that  is,  il.  is.  Engliih  ;  but  none  of  it  is  irrigated*  They 
do  not  tithe  either  Iambs  or  other  live  (lock. 

Price  of  Provijions  at  Gerona : 
Bread,  3/  per  pound  of  twelve  ounces  j  and  excellent;- 
Beef,  10/. 
Mutton,  6/ 

Pork,  8/  per  pound  of  fixteen  ouncesi 
Cheefe,  zof  per  pound  of  twelve  ouxlc^* 

They 
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They  have.no  mutton  or  beef,  except  what  comes  from  France. 

The  poor  live  chic  fly  on  vegetables  and  a  little  pork ;  their  labour  2of.  a  day* 

Leave  Gerona. — ^Fine  maiz,  planted  thin,  with  good  cabbages  under  it :  this  is  a 
fyftem  which  promifes  well,  but  cabbages  here  are  only  for  people,  and  not  for  cattle. 
Three  meafurcs  and  a  half  make  a  journal,  and  a  pair  of  oxen  plough  three  meafures 
a  day  ;  buy  their  oxen  in  the  French  mountains  at  a  year  old.  Their  hills  are  either 
wood  or  cultivation,  but  mixed  with  part  rocky  wafte.  Crofs  fome  hills  which  con** 
tain  a  great  deal  of  wafle,  but  fee  a  broad  valley  to  the  right  j  all  inclofed  and  well 
cultivated ;  to  the  eye  rich ;  houfes  fcattered. 

At  Marenia,  iron  4/.  or  5/  per  pound  of  fixteen  ounces.  The  road  up  a  hill ; 
twenty  or  thirty  women  giving  it  a  winding  direftion,  by  levelling  earth ;  on  inquiry, 
find  it  is  done  by  the  communities,  and  that  they  earn  nothing;  hence  it  is  by  corvees. 
Enter  a  wood  of  cork-trees,  many  of  them  barked  half  way  up  %  the  texture  of  this  tree 
is  remarkable,^  it  feems  formed  of  layers  of  bark,  one  under  another. 

The  country  now  generally  cultivated ;  the  fie  ds  ploughed,  but  have  had  a  crop. 
Some  well-planted  olives,  ploughed  under.  All  the  com  we  fee  is  wheat ;  as  to  barley, 
it  was  cut  and  threflied  the  firft  week  in  June,  and  the  land  ploughed  and  fown  with 
fomething  elfe. 

From  Gerona  to  Calderoles,  three  hours  and  a  half,  generally  cultivated}  but  wades 
fcattered,  and  mountains  every  where  in  fight.     The  courfe  here  is, 

1.  Barley,  left  to  weeds,  &c.  for  catttle. 

2.  Wheat  and  millet,  or  French  beans. 

3.  Oats  or  barley,  and  maiz  for  cattle. 

No  fallow,  or  phang ;  French  beans  are  called  phafols. 

Leaving  Calderoles,  the  country  all  cultivated  ;  many  olives,  and  under  them  vines ; 
all  well  inclofed  }  no  wafte. 

Pafs  Bafera :  a  torrent  has  here  deftroyed  a  vale  half  a  mile  broad ;  pafs  it  by  a  ferry. 
Country  now  neither  fo  rich  nor  fo  well  cultivated,  as  on  the  other  fide  of  that  town. 
Maiz  planted  at  fix  feet,  and  two  rows ;  French  beans  in  the  intervals ;  olives  fcat- 
tered, but  the  maiz  very  poor  under  them.  Country  more  poor  and  ftoney,  yet  but 
few  waftcs.  Olives  and  many  tall  pines.  Wades  with  pines;  the  fea  two  miles  to  the 
right,  and  the  ridge  of  mountains  in  the  front,  feems  to  end  abruptly  at  it.  Many 
vineyards,  and  planted  with  olives;  all  under  culture,  and  well  inclofed  with  acacia 
hedges;  feveral  with  ditches  to  them. 

The  vale  of  Figucra  bounded  finely  by  the  mountains ;  many  olives  and  vines,  and  a 
good  deal  of  corn,  but  neither  foil  nor  cultivation  equal  to  what  have  paffed  j  the  for- 
iiier  is  more  of  a  ftone  brafh.     Reach  Figuera. 

The '21  ft  left  Figuera,  and  breakfafted  at  Jonquieras.  Enter  the  bottom  of  the 
mountains  very  foon  ;  pafs  through  many  olive  grounds ;  the  trees  are  large,  and  ftand 
about  fix  teen  feet  afunder ;  foil  good  red  loam,  but  ftoney  ;  no  watering.  A  quart  of  oil, 
two  and  an  half  pounds  of  twelve  ounces,  fells,  retail,  for  z  pcfctto,  Olives  bear  only 
every  ether  year.  Our  guide  fays,  he  knows  a  tree  in  Arragon,  which  yields  from 
fifty  pounds  to  eighty  pounds  for  a  crop.  In  thefe  twelve  miles  to  Jonquieras,  vines 
fcattered  all  the  way  on  the  hills ;  fome  iew  olives  ;  many  cork-trees,  latterly :  much  cul- 
tivation, but  a  good  deal  of  wafte  alfo.  French  beans  in  rows,  and  ploughed  between 
with  oxen.     Soil  all  the  way  a  granite  fand. 

The  firft  leading  feature  of  the  minutes  is  the  immenfe  quantity  of  mountains  and 
other  waftes,  which  are  found  in  every  part  of  Catalonia,    We  travelled  about  three 
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hundred  and  forty  miles  through  the  province,  and  may  conclude,  from  what  We  fa\;r, 
without  any  danger  of  being  deceived,  that  not  one  acre  in  an  hundred  is  under  any 
fort  of  cultivation  ;  in  fuchgrofs  calculation  one  would  take  care  to  be  within  the  truth, 
and  if  I  faid  not  one  m  one  hundred  and  fifty,  I  believe  I  fhould  ftill  be  on  the  lafe  fide  of 
the  aflertion.  When  the  fadl  is  connefted  with  the  reputation  v.hich  the  province  has  of 
being,  next  to  Valeniia,  thebeft  cultivated,  and,  without  exception,  the  mod  induflrious 
in  Spain,  conclufions  very  unfavourable  to  the  ftate  and  policy  of  that  monarchy,  muft 
neceffarily  be  drawn  by  every  reader.  The  advantage  of  poffeffing  the  fecond  city  of  the 
kingdom,  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
fouls,  is  very  confiderable,  and  muft  have  done  much  to  bring  the  province  even  to  its 
prefent  fituation.  At  the  fame  time  that  thefe  boundlefs  waftes  were  offending  the  eye 
in  every  quarterj  we  could,  in  no  part  of  Catalonia,  condemn  the  people  for  want  of 
induftry ;  on  the  contrary,  they  feem  very  well  to  merit  the  charadter  they  have  gained : 
the  adivity  which  is  feen  through  all  the  towns  upon  the  coaft,  and  they  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  very  populous,  can  hardly  be  greater  in  a  country  fubmitted  to  numerous 
feftival  days  by  its  religion  :  the  fifliery  in  all  thofe  places  is  confiderable,  ^nd  attended 
to  jvith  an  unabating  (pint.  The  women  and  children  make  lace ;  and  wherever  the 
foil  is  good,  or  water  conducted,  cultivation  is  in  a  high  ftate  of  perfeftion.  Even  in  the 
interior  country,  we  faw  every  where  figns  of  much  induftry ;  and,  amidft  a  poverty 
which  hurt  our  feelings,  we  generally  faw  fomething  to  convince  us,  that  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  poor  people  that  greater  exertions  were  not  made.  Thofe  interior  parts 
depend  entirely  on  their  agriculture ;  and  the  height  to  which  they  climb  the  moun- 
tains in  order  to  find  a  fpot  tolerab'y  level  for  cultivation,  fhews  that  their  minds  and 
bodies  are  ready  for  laborious  exertions,  whenever  there  is  a  profpefl;  of  enjoying  the 
reward.  With  fo  much  induftry  among  the  people  to  what  are  we  to  attribute  the  wafte 
ftate  of  their  country  ?  The  inquiries  neceflkry  for  a  complete  inveftigation  of  fuch  a 
queftion  were  not  to  be  made  by  travellers  :  a  longer  refidence  would  have  been  ne- 
ceflary,  but  a  few  circumftances  (hould  be  mentioned,  which  are  probably  connefted 
intimately  with  it. 

Firft,  the  poverty  of  the  people  in  the  interior  country  is  ftriking ;  their  towns  old, 
ill  built,  dirty,  and  wretched ;  the  people  ill  dreffed,  and  generally  deficient  in  the 
wealth  beft  adapted  to  fuch  a  country,  cattle :  in  the  higher  Pyrenees  this  is  nojt  fo 
much  the  cafe ;  they  have  cattle,'  and  are  in  every  refpeft  in  a  better  condition,  owing 
to  the  plenty  which  great  commons  give  in  a  country  of  good  pafturage,  and  where 
wood  is  in  profufion.  The  number  of  flieep  we  faw  in  general  was  not  the  twentieth 
part  of  what  the  waftes,  bad  as  they  are  for  that  animal,  would  maintain;  and  that  of 
goats  fo  fmall  as  to  indicate  the  fame  thing  ftrongly.  This  poverty  not  being  the  efFeft 
of  a  want  of  induftry,  muft  refult  from  a  government  inattentive  to  their  interefts,  and, 
probably  oppreffive ;  and  from  a  total  want  of  the  higher  claffes  refidjng  amongft  them. 
Till  we  came  to  the  rich  country  near  Barcelona,  that  is  to  fay,  in  about  two  hundred 
miles,  we  faw  nothing  that  had  the  leaft  refemblance  to  a  gentleman's  cQuntry  feat ; 
thofe  who  have  eftates  let  in  it  are  abfent ;  thofe  we  heard  of  live  at  Barcelona ;  and 
the  whole  country  is  thus  abandoned  to  the  very  loweft  claffes,  and  the  wealth  and  in- 
telligence which  might  contribute  to  its  improvement,  diverted  into  diftant  and  very 
different  channels  ;  this  is  a  great  misfortune  to  the  people,  and  which  will  long  con- 
tribute to  keep  things  in  their  prefent  ftate.  To  the  fame  caufe  it  is  owing,  that  the 
roads,  fo  effential  in  the  improvement  of  a  country,  are  left  in  a  ftate  which  precludes 
the  ufe  of  wheel-carriages ;  which,  with  the  unnavigable  ftate  of  all  the  rivers^  except  for 
rafters  of  timber  grofsly  put  together,  cuts  off  that  fyftem  of  reciprocal  purchafe  and 
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fale,  that  iaterior  commerce,  which  is  the  beft  a  country  can  poffefs#  Thefe  are  alfo 
4evils  which  the  refidence  of  men  of  fortune  is  the  mod  likely  to  correct,  and  much 
.above  the  power  of  peafants  and  mountaineers.  With  all  thefe  difad  vantages  there  are 
ftill  circumftances  which  make  it  fAirprifing  that  more  land  is  not  cultivated.  Vines  and 
4)lives  fucceed  very  well  on  the  pooreft  and  moft  arid  foils ;  •  their  growth  and  luxuriance 
in  fpots  furrounded  on  every  iide  with  waftes,  and  in  foils  not  better,  yield  a  conviftion, 
which  leaves  no  doubt,  that  the  adjoining  lands  would,  if  planted,  give  a  fimilar  pro- 
duce. The  profit  of  doing  it  will  not  be  fufpeded,  if  the  revenue  and  value  of  culti- 
vated lands  on  comparifon  with  the  wades  be  confidered*  Two  points  here  force 
themfelves  on  our  notice ;  firft,  the  want  of  capital  for  undertaking  the  work ; 
and,  fecondly,  the  wafte  being  in  all  probability  in  poffeifion  of  abfent  landlords, 
vho  will  not  give  fufficient  encouragement  to  others  to  do  what  they  negleft  doing 
jthemfelves. 

Where  cultivation  climbs  up  the  mountain  fides,  it  is  by  fmall  proprietors,  who  pur- 
.chafe  of  the  communities  of  the  parifhes  the  property  of  the  land ;  wherever  the  foil  is 
in  hands  that  will  fell  jufl;  the  portion  which  is  in  the  power  of  a  man  to  buy,  great  ex- 
ertions are  fure  to  be  the  confequence.  There  is  no  fpur  to  induftry  fo  great  as  the 
poffe/fion  of  a  piece  of  land,  which,  in  a  country  where  the  means  of  fubfiftence  are 
contraded  for  want  of  more  diifufive  and  more  various  employments,  is  the  only  com- 
fortable dependence  of  a  man^  who  wiihes  to  be  the  father  of  a  family.  The  parifh 
that  will  fell  a  wafle  at  a  moderate  price,  will  be  aimod  fure  to  fee  it  cultivated ;  but  the 
great  lord^  who  rarely,  or  never,  fells  any  of  his  property,  unlefs  ruin  forces  him  to 
fell  the  whole,  is  equally  fure  of  perpetuating  the  deferts,  which  are  the  difgrace  of  his 
£ountry«  He  would  let  them,  and  perhaps  upon  advantageous  terms ;  but  it  demands 
4:onfiderable  capitals,  and  a  very  enlightened  date  of  agriculture,  for  fpeculations  of 
that  fort  to  take  place ;  the  only  capitals,  which  can  be  found  in  Catalonia,  for  fuch  a 
purpofe,  are  the  hands  of  men  willing  to  work ;  aided,  perhaps,  byfome  little  favings, 
.  which  have  originated  from  the  view  of  wades  that  are  to  be  purchafed.  All  that  has 
been  done,  and  it  is  much  in  Ibme  didrifts,  is  to  be  traced  clearly  to  its  origin. 

That  thefe  obfervations  are  iud,  will  be  confirmed  by  the  prices  of  all  the  neceflaries 
jof  life  in  that  province ;  they  nave  nothing  very  cheap ;  every  article  of  confiimption  is 
fomewhat  dearer  than  in  if  ranee ;  and  it  is  more  than  once  noted,  that  all  the  meat  they 
icat  comes  from  that  kingdom.  Their  mules  are  bred  in  France,  and  great  imports  of 
cattle  and  Iheep  are  common.  This  is  a  dired  premium  upon  every  fpecies  of  rural 
induftry,  and  its  not  having  operated  greater  improvemems,  mud  be  owing  to  the 
caufes  on  which  1  have  touched. 

To  cultivate  their  wades,  to  fpread  irrigation  wherever  it  is  poflible  to  carry  it,  are 
the  two  fird  objcfts  in  Catalonian  improvement^  all  others  are  inferior;  they  have, 
however,  fome  which  ought  not  to  be  negleded.  Their  wine  and  oil  are  objefts  of 
the  greated  impoitance)  for  it  is  by  thefe,  probably,  that  all  the  lower  waft es  fhould 
be  improved,  which  are  •r.ct  capable  of  irrigation ;  to  improve  the  manufadure  of  thefe 
two  articles,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  increafe  the  demand  for  them,  would  be  one  great 
means  of  accelerating  the  cultivation  wanted;  they  are  both  bad;  the  wine  is  thick, 
muddy,  and  poifoned  by  the  borachio ;  and  the  oil  is  generally  rancid  ;  both  would 
otherwife  be  excellent ;  to  remedy  thefe  defeds,  and  force  thofe  commodities,  by  their 
merit,  into  commerce,  would  tend  powerfully  to  enrich  the  province ;  and  to  enrich  it 
in  the  very  bed  method,  by  one,  which  would,  at  every  dep,  accelerate  its  improvement. 
Wool  is  another  commodity,  which  is  of  confiderable  value,  and  might  be  produced  in 
an  infinitely  greater  quantity  than  at  prefent^ 
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The  reader  will  not  expeft  from  a  traveller,  whp  throws  his  ideas  on  paper  amidft 
the  movements  of  a  journey,  that  correft  attention  which  leaves  nothing  untouched ; 
I  attempt  no.  more  than  to  glance  at  fome  prominent  features,  and  to  delineate  them 
roughly  ;  to  draw  into  one  point  of  view,  the  conclufions  which  ought  to  be  the  object 
of  all  ufeful  travels,  it  would  be  ncceffary  to  fee  much  more,,  to  refide  longer,  and  to 
travel  with  greater  advantages  than  I  poffefs.  This  little  journey  has  been  very  far  from 
affording  fuch  materials,  but  it  has  not  to  me  been  barren ;  it  has  removed  many  falfe 
ideas  from  my  mind,  which  the  writings  of  men,  who  have  either  been  inattentive  to,  or 
ignorant  of  agriculture,  had  placed  there,  relative  to  this  province ;  and  I  know  better 
how  to  appreciate  the  praifes  or  condemnation  which  are  given  of  this  or  other  countries, 
in  fimilar  climates. 

There  are  many  perfons  who  travel  for  enjoying  the  beauty  of  profpefl: ;  and  there 
are  others^  who  feek  for  a  refidence  better  adapted  than  their  own,  to  their  health  or 
their  fortune ;  to  fuch  I  will  add  a  few  words : — To  the  tafte  of  a  man  that  is  fond  of 
a  country  in  a  northern  climate,  there  are  few  objefts  more  pleafmg  to  the  eye,  or 
more  refrefhing  to  the  imagination,  than  the  natural  landfcape  fcenes  of  a  well-cultivated 
and  well-peopled  country.  Thefe  have,  in  England,  features  that  charm  and  inftruft. 
Inequalities  of  country,  not  too  abrupt ;  woods  that  prefent  rich  maffes  of  fliade ;  rivers 
that  offer  the  contraft  of  their  filver  bofoms,  gliding  gently  through  vales  of  conftant 
verdure,  which  are  neither  hurt  by  their  rapidity,  nor  rendered  marlhy  by  their  fluggifli* 
nefs ;  inclofures  which  mark  thevalue  and  the  culture  of  the  foil ;  and  fcattered  habitations 
of  the  poor  clean  and  comfortable,  mixed  with  the  houfes  of  farmers,  in  a  ftate  of  eafe 
and  profperity ;  and  with  the  feats  of  gentlemen,  who  find  fociety  and  liberal  pleafures, 
without  deferting  the  fields  which  give  them  their*  fupport,  for  tne  profufion  and  wafte 
of  a  capital.  No  philofophical  eye  can  view  fuch  a  fcene  without  pleafure,  nor  con- 
template it  without  inftruftion.  Such  a  fcene  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  Catalonia  ;  the 
latitude  which  fpreads  over  their  heads  a  clear  expanfe  of  blue,  which  lightens  up  in 
their  heavens  a  blazing  fun,  with  rays  of  which  we  have  no  feeb'ngs,  which  bids  the  per- 
fumes of  the  eaft  breathe  over  their  waftes,  and  gives  to  their  gardens  a  profufion  of  moft 
delicious  fruits,  forbids  it.  Infinitely  the  greater  part  of  the  province  is  rock  or  moun- 
tain, without  verdure,  and  without  other  wood,  than  ever-green  oaks,  olives,  or  pines ; 
and  no  where,  except  in  the  Pyrenees,  with  any  maffes  of  fliade  that  give  effeft  to  the 
profped.  The  only  verdure  in  the  country,  tolerably  durable,  is  that  of  the  vineyards. 
Great  waftes  are  covered  with  ftirubs,  which,  however  beautiful  when  detached,  have 
very  little  effeft  in  a  general  profpeft.  To  look  for  neat  cottages,  or  good  farm-houfes, 
is  to  look  in  vain  ; .  and  to  find  the  landlords  of  the  country  you  muft  go  to  Barcelona 
and  Madrid.  The  deficiency  of  verdure  deftroys  half  the  idea  of  rural  beauty  ;  the  eye, 
dazzled  with  the  unvarying  fplendor  of  the  folar  beams,  and  tired  with  wandering  over 
arid  heaths,  aches  for  cooler  and  more  quiet  fcenes,  and  languiflies  to  repofe  on  the  ver- 
dant mead.  When  watered,  where  alone  there  could  be  verdure,  all  is  a  crowded  fcene 
of  trees,  and  corn,  and  hemp  ;  of  glorious  fertility,  but  forming  the  good  feature  of  a 
landfcape  only  when  looked  down  upon  from  an  eminence  immediately  above  it. 
Hence,  I  own,  that  in  refpe£l  of  beaury  of  profpeft,  I  muft  prefer  many  parts  of  France, 
and  more  in  England,  infinitely  to  any  thing  I  faw  in  Catalonia,  a  country  whofe  moft 
ftriking  features  are  its  rocks. 

I  take  the  climate  to  be  equal  to  any  thing  that  is  known  in  the  world  ;  I  was  there 
in  the  hotteft  feafon  of  the  year,  and  travelling  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  a  day,  yet 
bore  it  without  any  fuch  oppreffion  as  could  give  an  idea  of  its  ever  being  infupportablc; 
and  both  men  and  women  flood  their  field  bufinefs  through  the  day,  except  two  hours, 
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which  they  take  for  repofe,  Suppofing,  however,  that  July  and  Augufl:  are  cfleemed 
much  too  hot,  ftill  the  reft  of  the  year  muft,  from  every  circuniftance  we  heard,  be  de- 
licious— they  fpoke  with  rapture  of  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  month  df  May  ;  and  no  doubt 
but  the  winter  muft  be  a  charming  feafon,  where  fuch  vegetables  as  green  peafe  are 
gathered  through  every  month  of  it,  from  the  open  fields.  In  regard  to  wholefome- 
nefs  for  invalids,  one  circumftance  (hould  be  confidered,  which  may  be  applied  equally 
to  all  watered  arable  lands  :  I  fliould  conceive,  that  they  muft  of  neceflity,  in  fo  hot  a 
climate,  be  very  unwholefome  ;  and  little  better  than  rice-grounds,  which  are  known 
every  where  to  be  peftiferous.  The  land  is  kept  conftantly  watered,  it  is  therefore 
little  better  than  an  earth  fponge,  or  mafs  of  mud  ;  innumerable  fibres  of  vegetables 
are  mixed  with  it ;  the  heat,  the  moifture,  and  the  rich  foil  form  a  putrid  fermentation, 
which  gives  health  and  luxuriance  to*  vegetables,  but  muft  fill  the  air  with  phlogiftic 
effluvia,  I  (hould  apprehend  far  from  who.lefome  to  the  human  body.  This  is  a  con- 
ilderation  for  phyficians,  and  for  thofe  whom  they  fend  to  fouthern  climates; 

Irrigation^ 

THE  profpefts  down  the  vale  of  Aran  beautiful ;  it  is  without  fallows,  fine  hemp 
inftead  of  them.  Look  down  on  the  town  of  Efteredano,  around  which  culture  rifes 
pretty  high  up  the  mountains.  All  the  com  cut  is  reaped  and  bound  in  flieaves.*— 
Walnuts.  Defcend  into  the  vale. — Figs.  Watered  meadows.  Ray-grafs  predomi- 
nates }  much  common  clover,  white  clover,  trefoil,  vetches,  &c.  A  caufeway  for  irri- 
gation acrofs  the  vale ;  the  meadows  are  uncut,  and  have  two  an'd  a  half  tons  per  acre 
on  an  average ;  the  com  all  through  three  quarters  an  acre.  Pafs  a  rich  flat  common; 
part  of  this  vale  fed  by  horfes,  hogs,  mules,  aiTes,  and  a  few  oxen. 

Advancing,  what  meadows  there  are  are  well  watered ;  as  are  French  beans,  hemp, 
and  a  fmall  quantity  of  lucern. 

Leave  Poeblar ;  they  have  lucem,  but  not  good,  the  gardens  are  all  watered ;  mul- 
berries ;  price  of  filk  this  year  i8  livres  the  pound.  Cultivation  all  around  among  the 
olive-trees  ;  but  it  is  corn  one  year  and  fallow  another.  Crofs  the  river,  which  is  here 
fixty  yards  wide.  Wheels  for  raifing  the  water  of  it  into  the  gardens,  ten  or  twelve 
feet' high  ;  they  are  of  a  very  fimple  cpnftruftion,  fomething  like  the  common  water- 
wheels  of  a  mill,  but  made  very  light ;  the  fellies  of  the  wheel  are  hollow  in  divifions, 
taking  the  water  in  through  holes  at  equal  diftances,  and  as  the  ftream  turns  the  wheel 
it  delivers  the  water  out  of  the  fame  holes  at  the  top  of  its  revolution  into  a  trough, 
which  conduds  it  where  wanted ;  it  is  cheap,  fimple,/  and  eflfeftual.  Many  peach- 
trees  fcattered  about  the  gardens,  &c.  Mount  the  hills ;  pafs  two  large  trafts  of  above 
one  hundred  acres,  deffroyed  by  the  torrents.  Great  ijuantity  of  pudding-ftones. 
The  mountains  aVound  are  of  interefting  and  bold  features.  The  country  in  general 
here  has  a  great  mixture  of  cultivation  and  wafte ;  it  is  for  fome  fpace  pleafing  enough 
to  the  eye,  but  the  produce  is,  I  believe,  very  low  j  we  faw  many  oats,  and  fcarcely 
any  that  will  produce  more  than  a  quarter  an  acre.  They  have  no  meadows ;  and  I 
.  jhould  obferve,  that  our  mules  have  not  found  fuch  a  thing  as  hay ;  ftraw  and  barley 

I  are  the  food ;  in  all  thofe  fpots  which  would  give  grafs,  com  and  legumes  are  fown,  as 

I  more  neceilary  and  more  valuable ;   and  this,  I  am  told,  is  the  cafe  over  all  Spain,. 

I  lucem  excepted. 

Near  Monte  Schia— they  have  here  poor  crops  of  flat  barley :  of  water,  they  knew 
well  the  value,  a  fpringof  any  account  being  carefully  conducted  into  a  refervoir,  and 
let  out  at  fevexi  in  the  morning  and  at  night  to  water. 

lo  Advancing, 
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Advancing—there  is  fome  good  hemp,  watered ;  and  I  fee  enough  ot  the  country  to 
find  that  the  water  is  all  in  all ;  where  that  is  to  be  condafted,  (hey  get  crops  that  pay 
well ;  but  where  no  water,  they  have  not  the  power  or  the  knowledge  to  turn  the  foil, 
however  good  it  may  be,  to  a  profitable  account ;  fallow  the  only  effort,  and  the  fuccefs 
every  where  miferable. 

Crofe  a  fine  ftream  with  many  acres  under  it,  yet  no  watering ;  the  reafon  I  cannot 
tell,  unlefs  the  land  is  common  ;  if  fo,  it  is  eafily  explained. 

The  foil  ftony  j  the  large,  of  the  pudding  clafs ;  but  in  the  midft  of  this  arid  wretch- 
ed  defert,  come  to  a  fpring,  which  rifes  out  of  the  earth  into  a  fmall  refervoir,  and  is  im- 
mediately ufed  for  irrigation ;  maiz,  hemp,  cabbages,  beans,  and  all  fine  ;  tlje  contraft 
fliews  the  aftbnilhing  effect  of  water,  and  that  in  this  climate  the  foil  is  the  leaft  objed*  ~ 
the  fun  and  water  do  the  whole. 

Faffing  Paous ;  every  thing  changes  the  features ;  the  vale,  on  comparifon  with  thofe 
we  have  feen,  is  wide,  and  alfo  flat,  and  water  plentifully  conducted  in  canals,  which  pafe 
every  quarter,  fo  as  to  let  into  the  field  of  every  proprietor ;  having  paffed  above  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  dreary  mountain,  this  vale,  fo  great  was  the  contraft,  had  the  appearance 
of  enchantment ;  the  care  and  attention  given  to  irrigation  cannot  be  exceeded.  The 
land  is  prepared  for  it,  by  levelling  with  a  nicety  as  curious  as  for  making  a  bowling- 
green,  and  this  (conducing  the  water  excepted,  which  is  common  to  every  one),  is  the 
only  expence  :  this  general  level  is  divided  into  oblong  beds,  from  fix  to  eight  feet  wide, 
by  little  ridges  of  fine  mould,  drawn  up  nicely  with  a  rake  every  time  the  ground  is 
fown,  in  order  that  the  Avater  may  not  fpread  over  too  much  at  once,  in  which  cafe,  the, 
irrigation  would  be  imequals  there  would  be  too  much  of  a  current  at  the  part  where 
the  water  enters,  a  circumftance  of  no  great  importance  in  watering  grafs  land,  but 
which  would  be  mifchievous  in  arable  ;  fmall  trenches  take  the  water  rrom  the  carrier 
canals,  and  paffing  by  the  ends  of  thofe  beds,  the  farmer  opens  them  at  pleafure  to  dif- 
tribute  the  water  where  wanted.  As  foon  as  the  land  is  fown  it  is  watered,  and  periodi- 
cally till  the  plants  are  up ;  moderately  while  they  are  young  j  but  every  day,  and  fome- 
times  twice  a  day,  when  full  grown :  the  eSeSt  is  furprifing,  and  infinitely  exceeds  that 
of  the  richeft  manures  that  can  be  fpread  upon  any  land.  The  rapidity  of  vegeta- 
tion is  fo  great,  that  there  are  but  few  crops,  which  demand  all  the  fummer  for  coming, 
to  perfedlion  ;  I  believe  hemp  is  the  only  one ;  that  plant  is  now  five  to  feSren  feet  in 
height,  and  of  fo  thick  a  luxuriance,  that  nothing  can  be  imagined  finer.  The  rye  ftub- 
bles  are  ploughed  and  fown  with  French  beans,  which  are  up  and  watered.  After  hemp 
wheat  is  the  crop. 

Watered  maize  here,  feven  to  nine  feet  high.  Every  time  we  fee  any  irrigation,  wc 
are  ftruck  more  and  more  with  the  importance  of  water,  even  on  foils  which  are  appa- 
rently mere  rock,  and  on  the  moft  arid  deferts,  it  gives  at  once  the  utmoft  luxuriance  of 
vegetation.  Vines  and  olives,  however,  ftand  in  no  need  of  it,  but  thrive  admirably  on 
the  drieft  foils  without  it :  not  one  acre,  however,  in  twenty,  is  planted  with  them  that 
might  be. 

Come*  to  more  watered  grounds ;  gardqiing  and  hufbandry  mixed ;  peaches ;  ap- 
ples ;  ripe  pears ;  pomegranates  in  the  hedges,  as  large  now  as  walnuts  in  the  ihell ; 
onions  and  lettuces  in  great  plenty.  Some  watered  lands  have  been  fold  at  1300  livres 
the  journal. 

Near  Martorelle  is  a  fine  irrigated  valley ;  French  beans,  feven  feet  high.  Good  lu- 
cern,  cut  three  or  four  times  a  year ;  onions^  cabbages,  and  lettuces  j  but  the  hemp, 
every  where  a  principal  </rop,  not  great.  The  land  all  formed  into  the  beds  for  water- 
ing) which  I  have  ahready  defcribed. 
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Exceeding  fine  hemp,  watered.  Maiz  thick,  and  in  ear#  Many  fine  and  tall  pop^ 
lars  by  the  river. 

They  are  now  (July)  ploughing  their  ftubbles  for  French  beans.    Their  courfe  is, 

1.  Hemp. 

2.  Wheat ;  and  after  wheat,  French  beans. 

Three  crops  are  therefore  gained  in  two  years.  The  produfts  good.  Very  fine  mnU 
berries.  A  journal,  which  is  here  alfo  about  an  Englifli  acre,  of  rich  land  m  the  vale^ 
not  watered,  fells  for  500  livres  :  watered,  for  1 000  livres. 

Leaving  Barcelona,  enter  immediately  an  extraordinary  fcene  of  watered  cultivation^ 
and  which  muft  have  given  the  general  reputation  to  the  province.     Nothing  can  well 
be  finer.     The  crops  in  perpetual  fucceffion— and  the  attention  given  to  their  culture 
great.     Not  the  idea  of  a  fallow  ;  but  the  moment  one  crop  is  off,  fome  other  imme* 
diately  fown.     A  great  deal  of  lucern,  which  is  cut  four,  five,  fix,  and  even  feven  times 
in  a  year }  all  broadcad,  and  exceedmgly  thick  and  fine,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  high,  when  cut.     It  is  all  watered  every  eight  days.     We  meet  many  mule  loads  of 
it  going  into  the  town,  each  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  or  four  quintals  and  a  half,, 
which  feWs  for  4  pefettos,  or  near  4s.  Englifli ;  fuppofe  it  4s.  for  five  hundred  pounds^ 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  produce  of  an  acre.     All  I  faw  would  yield  teit 
tons,  green,  per  acre,  at  each  cutting,  and  much  of  it  a  great  deal  more ;  let  us  fuppofe 
five  cuttings,  or  fifty  tons  per  acre,  at  16s.  a  ton,  this  is  40I.  fterling  per  acre.     It  is  tc 
be  remembered  that  the  growth  we  faw  was  the  third,  perhaps  the  fourth,  and  that  the 
firft  and  fecond  are  in  all  probability  more  confiderable,  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  thoughr 
any  exaggeration  to  calculate  on  five  fuch.     I  by  no  means  affert  that  lucern  yields  aU 
ways,  or  generally  fo,  as  I  fpeak  only  of  what  I  fee.     I  have  very  little  doubt,  however^ 
but  this  is  the  amonnt.  of  that  portion,  which  is  thus  cut  and. fold  to  Barcelona  ;  poflibly* 
one-third,  certainly  one-fourth  is  to  be  dedufted  for  the  expence  of  carriage ;  this^  is  the- 
jnoft-  difficult  part  of  the  calculation,  for  it  depends  on  how  many  times  the  mule  goes 
in  a  day,  which  muft  alfo  depend  on  the  readinefsof  fale,  and  other  circumftances.  The 
profit  is,  however,  amazingly  great.     All  the  other  lucern  I  have  any  where  feen  finks^. 
in  my  idea  to  nothing,  on  comparifon  with  the  vaft  and  luxuriant  burthens  given  by  thefe 
watered  grounds.     The  fineft  crops  1  have  known  in  England  are  drilled,  but  there  is 
a  fallacy  to  the  eye  in  the  drilled  crops,  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  of  the  rowsj  they 
appear  thick  while  they  are  really  thin,  but  in  broadcaft  ones,  which  fatisfy  the  eye,. 
there  is  no  deception  ;    and  thefe  immenfe  burthens,  through  which  the  fcythe  is  with 
difficulty  moved,  produce  more  at  one  cutting  than  two  feet  drills  would  at  three,  with 
the  advantage  of  the  herbage  being  finer  and  fofter.     But  weeds  in  England  and  Cata- 
lonia are  two  very  different  things ;  it  well  deferves,  however,  with  us,  a  better  trial 
than  it  has  yet  generally  received ;  I  have  viewed  broadcaft  crops,  particularly  Rocque's, 
on  a  very  rich  garden  foil,  and  Dr.  Tanner's,  on  a  common  turnip  loam,  which,  though 
not  to  be  named  with  the  Spanifti,  were  certainly  encouraging. 

Hemp,  through  all  thefe  watered  lands,  is  the  predominant  crop,  it  is  feven  feet  high, 
and  perfeftly  fine  ;  feme  of  it  is  already  harvefted.  I  am  forry  to  fee  that  the  watered 
part  of  the  vale  is  not  more  than  a  mile  broad.  Indian  fig,  called  here^ua  demauray 
grows  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  very  branching  and  crooked,  the  arms  at  bottom  as  thick 
as  the  thigh  of  a  common  man  ;  thofe  and  many  aloes  in  the  hedges.  Every  garden 
or  farm  has  a  fmall  houfe,  with  a  refervoir  for  water,  which  is  filled  in  moft  by  a  water 
wheel,  with  jars  around  the  circumference.  The  gardens  between  Barcelona  and  the 
fort,  and  alfo  within  the  walls,  are  watered  in  the  fame  manner  \  the  water  is  let  into 
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every  Kttle  bed,  in  the  fame  way  as  I  have  already  defcribed.  They  are  crowded  with 
crops,  and  kept  in  moft  beautiful  order ;  thofe  in  and  clofe  to  the  town,  fcattered  with 
mulberry-trees.  But  in  the  diftridl  of  which  I  am  fpeaking  at  prefent,  among  the 
hemp  and  lucern,  neither  vine,  olive,  nor  mulberry.  Thefe  watered  lands  belong  ge- 
nerally to  proprietors  who  live  in  Barcelona,  and  are  let  at  30  to  40  Spanifli  livres  the 
journaU 

The  valley,  in  its  wideft  part  is  three  miles  broad.  Here  it  lets  at  34  Spanifli  livres 
a  year  the  journal,  and  fells  from  600  livres  to  1000  livres  j  each  of  thefe  livres  being 
about  54/. :  (icoo  Spanifli  livres  makes  2700  French  ones.)  Taking  the  medium,  or 
800  livres,  and  the  French  livre  at  lofd.  this  makes  the  price  of  a  journal  gol.  as.  6d.  f 
and  the  rent  of  it  4I.  The  grofs  rent  of  the  land,  therefore,  pays  nearly  4;  per  cent. ; 
but  whether  this  is  clear  rent,  the  tenant  paying  all  taxes,  and  doing  the  fmall  repairs  of 
his  houfe,  &c.  or  whether  there  are  deduftions  on  thefe  accounts,  are  queftions  which 
were  neither  forgotten  nor  refolved.  To  fliew  the  quick  fucceflion  of  their  crops, 
they  have  corn  in  flocks  on  the  borders  of  fome  of  the  fields,  and  tKe  land  ploughed 
and  fown  with  millet,  which  is  already  nine  inches  high.    Many  bleaching  grounds. 

Advancing-  the, irrigated  land  lets  from  24  to  40  Spanifli  livres  :  that  not  irrigated^ 
at  1 5  livres.  Water,  therefore,  here  more  than  doubles  the  rent  of  the  land  j  and  in 
other  places  we  have  found  the  difference  yet  greater.  The  foil  all  the  way  a  red  and 
brown  deep  friable  loam,  with  a  fuflicient  adhefion  for  any  crops.  They  fow  French^ 
beans  after  hemp,  and  then  fow  wheat. 

At  Ballalo,  two  hours  from  Barcelona,  we  meet  with  the  firfl  vineyards,  but  the  hills 
here  come  down  to  the  fea ;  and  where  they  do  not,  the  vale  is  not  more  than  half  ai 
mile  wide.  Lycium  in  the  hedges;  fome  few  mulberry-trees^  Oranges  in  the  gardens, 
a  few  palm*trees,  with  vines  around  them» 

A  journal  of  watered  hemp  produces  from  10  to  12  quintals ;  if  not  watered,  the  pro- 
duft  much  inferior  J  the  price  14  to  17  Spanifli  livres  the  quintal,  or  35s.  Englifli> 
which  makes  19I.  5s.  an  acre.  This  is,  however,  to  be  underftood  of  a  very  fine  acre. 
The  mountains  are  at  half  a  mile  diftant,  and  partly  cultivated  ta  the  top*  All  the  way 
inclofedj  and  the  men  mending  gaps  in  their  hedges. 

Every  fcrap  of  flat  land  well  watered,  from  wdls  and  refervoirs;  the  hill  covered  with: 
vines. 

Land,  near  Canet,  well  watered,  fells  for  5CX)  Spanifli  livres  the  journal;  vine- 
yards for  300  livres.  They  give,  in  good  years,  to  twelve  charges.  Un watered  hnd^ 
ICO  to  i5olivresv 

Enter  a  flat  vale,  half  a  mile  broad,  not  watered.  Hemp^  very  poor  ;  maiz,  feven 
feet  high.  Vineyards,  under  regular  plantations  of  olives ;  corn  cut,  in  ftooks,  and  the 
land  ploughed.  A  journal  fells  for  200  livres,  and  further  oa,  when  irrigated,  for  loco' 
livres,  which  is  an  aftonifliing  difference. 

While  the.  mountains  and  wafte  parts  of  the  province  prefent  an  unfavourable  profpeft^ 
the  watered  diftriftsare,  on  the  contrary,  fcenes  of  moft  exuberant  fertility.  To  a  per- 
fon,  from  the  north  of  Europe,  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  ftriking  fpeftacle  than  the 
effefl:  of  watering  in  thefe  fouthern  climates ;  it  converts  an  arid  ftony  wafte,  which 
would  yield  nothing  but  vines  and  olives,  and  on  which'every  fort  of  grain  would  hardly 
return  the  feed,  at  once  into  fields,  pregnant  with  the  richeft  harvefts  ;  on  fuch  foils,  it 
gives  almoft  the  whole  value  of  the  land;  and  on  the  richeft  it  raifes  it,  at  the  lead,/ 
double ;  and  in  fome  inftances,  five  times.  It  enables  the  cultivator  to  have  a  fuccefljon 
of  crops,  more  important  than  any  thing  we  know  in  the  north.  The  reaping  one  crop 
is  but  the  fignal  for  immediately  putting  in  another^  in  doing  which,  they  exert  them- 
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felves  wiA  the  utmoft  aSivity ;  ploughing  imiverfally  as  foon  as  the  com  is  cut ;  anj 
are  by  this  means  enabled  to  have  conttantly  two  crops  a  year.  The  extreme  fertility  of 
thefe  lands  has,  however,  led  many  travellers  into  great  or  ignorant  exaggerations;  they 
have  averted  that  the  land  yields  many  crops  at  the  lame  time,  one  under  another,  winch 
is  boih  true  and  falfe.  It  is  fa£t,  that  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  filk,  are  produced  by  the  fame 
field,  in  fome  few  inftances ;  but  it  is  not  from  hence  to  be  concluded,  that  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  land,  or  the  importance  of  irrigation  is  at  all  fhewn  by  that  circumftance. 
The  fa6:  is,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  raife  one  crop  under  another,  without  lofmg  in  one 
nearly  as  much  as  you  gain  in  the  other ;  the  olive,  being  a  large  tree,  cultivation  may  be 
carried  on  under  it,  but  the  crop  gained  is  poor,  and  fhews  that  exadly  in  proportion  to 
the  fliade  is  the  injury  fuftained  by  the  produce  whfich  is  ihaded»  If  the  trees  are  thick, 
the  corn  is  hardly  worth  reaping ;  it  is  the  fame  in  other  cafes,  atid  I  was  well  convinced, 
from  viewing  their  grounds  with  this  defign,  that  the  foil  can  carry,  profitably,  but  one 
crop  at  a  time;  feveral  may  be  crowded  on  it,  but  nothing  is  gained ;  with  grafs  under 
trees,  this  is  not  the  cafe  fo  much  in  a  hot  climate ;  but  even  grafs  is  damaged,  and  it  is 
not  the  queftion  at  prefent,  as  they  have  none.  A  country  to  be  fupported,  and  in  a 
hot  climate,  without  meadows  or  pafture§,  foupds  very  ftrange  to  Englilh  ears,  and  it  is 
among  the  curious  circumftances  of  this  part,  and  I  am  told  or  the  reft  of  Spain.  If  they 
^applied  to  grafs  the  land  that  is  proper  for  it,  they  could  not  poffibly  have  bread  to  eat ; 
ilraw  here  is  given  inftead  of  hay,  and  exjtirely  fuppHes  its  place,  and  the  oxen  and  mules, 
which  we  faw,  did  not  Ihew  in  the  leaft,  by  their  looks,  any  deficiency  in  nourifhment. 
Xucem  is  not  at  all  common  through  the  interior  part  of  the  province,  and  where  they 
cultivate  it,  it  is  ufed  green.  Maiz  is  fometimesfown  merely  for  its  herbage,  as  it  might 
vbe,  I  believe,  profitably.in  England,  late  in  the  fpring,  to  avoid  our  frofts }  it  is  one  of 
5the  moft  nourifliing  plants  in  the  world.  ^ 

The/confequence  of  water  beipg  fo  apparent  in  the  province,  I  could  not  but  attend 
^particularly  to  their  exertions  in  condufting  it,  and  I  concluded  that  not  one  acre  in 
twenty,  perhaps  in  forty,  is  watered,  thaft:  might  be.  In  the  flat  vales  where  canals  of  ir- 
Tigation  are  made,  at  a  fmall  expence,  a  very' good,  though  by  no  means  a  complete  ufe 
is  made  of  them  ;  but  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  it  is  neceifary  to  ereft  a  mound 
of  folid  mafonry  acrofs  the  river,  and  to  cut  the  canal  partly  out  of  rocks,  and  to  fupport 
it  by  walls  of  ftone,  as  I  have  feen  in  France;  and  having  thus  diverted  a  large  portion 
of  the  water  of  a  river,  to  carry  it  on  its  level,  along  the  fide  of  the  mountain  as  far  as* 
it  will  go ;  fuch  exertions  demand  a  much  greater  capital  than  is  to  be  found  upoiuthe 
lands  of  Catalonia :  it  could  be  done  only  by  a  great  lord,  who  knew  the  importance  of 
fuch  undertakings,  who  refided  on  his  eftate,  and  whofe  income  was  fpent  in  fomethhig 
^elfe  than  the  tafte  and  pleafures  of  a  capital.  But  leaving  fuch  exertions  to  individuals, 
•who  either  have  not  the  money  or  not  the  will  to  employ  ic,  is  to  perpetuate  waftes.  It 
is  the  King  only  who  can  make  thofe  efforts;  a  monarch  who  Ihould  be  determined  to 
improve  his  kingdom  would  prefently  find  the  means  of  doing  it.  The  importance  of 
•water  is  fo  well  known,  that  if  a  canal  is  made  to  conduft  it,  the  proprietors  or  farmers 
of  the  lands  below  would  readily  and  fpeedily  nmke  ufe  of  it,  paying  proportionably  for 
4he  quantity  they  took ;  this  is  the  fyftem  in  Lombardy,  and  the  effefl:  is  great.  It  would 
be  the  fame  in  Catalonia,  but  the  capital  for  the  great  work  of  the  canal,  muft  probably 
be  fupplied  by  the  king,  if  not  the  whole,  at  leaft  a  confiderable  portion.  .Such  money 
ihould  be  lent  ta  undertakers  at  a  moderate  intereft.  Exertions  of  fuch  a  nature,  with 
,a  proper  general  attention  given  to  thefe  objefts,  would  make  them  falhionable  among 
ithe  great  lords  of  the  kingdom,  and  fertile  provinces  ^ould  foon  be  created  out  of  barren 
;and  delolate  waftes.    Arbitrary  power  has  been  exerted  for  ages  in  efforts  of  barbarity, 
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Jgnorance,  and  tyranny ;  it  is  time  to  fee  it  employed  in  works  that  Have  the  good  of 
mankind  for  their  aim*  A  beginning,  ai;id  a  very  good  one,  is  made  in  the  conftrurtion 
of  Ibme  great  roads,  on  a  fcale  of  true  magnificence,  which  is  never  exhibited  with  fuch 
effect  as  in  works  of  public  utijity ;  and  wjienever  the  importance  of  cultivation  is  well 
underflood  in  Spain,  and  the  right  means  of  advancing  it  clearly  analyzed,  irrigation 
will  then  receive  an  attention  that  has  not  hitherto  been  given.  Such  is  the  neceflity  of 
water,  for  various  produclions  in  this  climate,  that  rivers  ought  to  be  no  more  than  in- 
finitely multiplied  channels,  and  colle&ed  in  one  dream  only,  as  a  refervoir  for  fre(h  and. 
repeated  deviations. 

Sheep. 

On  the  northern  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees,  bearing  to  the  weft  of  Bagnere  de  Luchon^ 
are  the  paHuresof  the  Spanifh  flocks*     The  ridge  is  not,  however,  the  whole  j  there 
are  two  other  mountains  in  a  diffefent  fituation,  and  the  flieep  travel  from  one  to  ano- 
ther as  the  pafturage  is  fhort  or  plentiful.     I  examined  the  foij  of  thefe  mountain  paf- 
tures,  and  found  it  in  general  ftony ;  what  in  the  weft  of  England  would  be  called  a. 
ftone  brafh,  with-fome  mixture  of  loam,  and  in  a  few  places  a  little  peaty.     The  plants 
are  many  of  them  untouched  by  the  Iheep  :  many  ferns,  narciffus,  violets,   &c. ;    bur 
burnet  (poteriumjangmforba)  and  the  narrow-leaved  plantain  (plantago  lanceolata)  were 
eaten,  as  may  be  fuppoled,  clofe.     I  looked  for  trefoils,  but  found  fcarcely  any  :.  it  was. 
very  apparent,  that  foil  and  peeuliarity  of  herbage  had  little  to  do  in  rendering,  thefe 
heights  proper  for  fheep*     In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  tops  of  mountains  half: 
the  height  of  thefe,  for  we  werc*  above  fnow  in  July,  are  bogs  ;    all  are  fo  which  1  have 
feen  in  our  iflands,  or  at  leaft,  the  proportion  of  dry  land  is  very  trifling  to  that  which  is 
extremely  wet ;  here  they  are  in  general  very  dry  ;  now  a  great  range  of  dry  land,  let 
the  plants  be  what  they  may,  will  in  every  country  fuit  flieep.  The  flock  is  brought  every 
night  to  one  fpot,  which  is  fituated  at  the  end  of  a  valley  on  a  river,  and  near  the  port  or- 
paflfage  of  Picada :  it  is  a  level  fpot  flieltered  from  all  winds.     The  foil  is  eight  or  nine 
inches  deep  of  old  dung;  not  at  all  inclofed,  and,  from  the  freedom  from  wood  all  around 
k,  feems  to  be  chofen  partly  for  fafety  againft  wolves  and  bears.     Near  it  is  a  very  large 
fton^  or  rather  rock,  fallen  from  the  mountain.     This  the  fliepherds  have  taken  for  a 
fiielter,  and  have  built  a  hut  againft  it;  their  beds  are  flieep-flcins,  and  their  doors  fo  fmall 
that  they  crawl  in.     I  faw  no  place  for  fire,  but  they  have  it,  fince  they  drefs  here  the 
flefti  of  their  iheep  ;  and  in  the  night  fometimes  keep  oflF  the  bears  by  whirling  fire-i 
brands  :  four  of  them  belonging  to  the  flock  mentioned  above,  lie  here.     Viewed  the 
iheep  very  carefully,  and  by  means  of  our  guide  and  interpreter,  made  fome  inquiries 
of  the  fliepherds,  which  they  anfwered  readily,  and  very  civilly. 

A  Spaniard,  at  Venafque,  a  city  in  the  Pyrenees,  gives  600  livres,  French,  (the  livre  is 
lojd.  Englifli,)  a  year,  for  the  pafturage  of  this  flock  of  two  thoufand  flieep  :  in  the 
winter  he  fends  them  into  the  lower  parts  of  Cataloiiia,  a  journey  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
days  J  and^when  the  fnow  is  melted  enough  in  the  fpring  they  are  condudked  back  again. 
They  are  the  whole  year  "kept  in  motion,  and  moving  from  fpot  to  fpot,  which  is 
owing  to  the  great  range  they  every  where  have  of  pafture.  They  are  always  in  the 
epen  air,  never  houfed,  or  under  cover,  and  never  tafte  of  any  food  but  what  they  can 
find  on  the  hills. 

Yo\3X  fhepherds,  and  from  four  to  fix  large  Spanifli  dogs,  have  the  care  of  this  flock ; 
the  latter  are  in  France  called  of  the  Pyrenees  breed ;  they  are  black  and  white,  of  the 
iize  of  a  large  wolf  ^  a  large  head  and  neck;  armed  with  collars  ftuck  with  iron  fpikes; 
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no  wolf  can  (land  againft  them ;  but  bears  are  more  potent  adverfaries ;  if  a  bear  can 
reach  a  tree  he  is  fafe,  he  rifes  on  his  hind  legs,  with  his  back  to  the  tree,  and  fets  the 
dogs  at  defiance.  In  the  night  the  fliepherds  rely  entirely  on  their  dogs  ;  but  on  hearing 
theni  bark,  are  ready  with  firearms,  as  the  dogs  rarely  bark  if  a  bear  is  not  at  hand.     I 
was  furprifed  to  find  that  they  are  fed  only  with  bread  and  milk.     The  head  (hepherd 
is  paid  12c  livres  a  year  wages,  and  bread  ;  the  others  80  livres  and  bread.     But  they 
are  allowed  to  keep  goats,  of  which  they  have  many,  which  they  milk  every  day ;  their 
ibod  is  milk  and  bread,  except  the  flefli  of  fuch  iheep  or  lambs  as  accidents  give  them. 
The  head  (hepherd  keeps  on  the  mountain  top,  or  an  elevated  fpot,  from  whence  he  can 
the  better  fee  around, while  the  flock  traverfes  the  declivities.   In  doing  this,  the  flieep  are 
expofed  to  great  danger  in  places  that  are  ftony  ;  for  by  walking  among  the  rocks,  and 
efpecially  the  goats,  they  move  the  ftones,  which,  rolling  down  the  hills,  acquire  an  ac- 
celerated for<:e  enough  to  knock  a  man  down,  and  (heep  are  often  killed  by  them.  Ex- 
amine  the  Iheep  attentively.     They  are  in  general  polled,  but  forae  have  horns ;  which 
in  the  rams -turn  backwards  behind  the  ears,  and  projeft  half  a  circle  forward;  the  ewes 
horns  turn  alfo  behind  the.  ears,  but  do  not  projeft ;  the  legs  white  or  reddifli  j  fpeckled 
feces,  fome  white,  fome  reddifli ;  they  would  weigh  fat,  I  reckon,  on  an  average,  from 
fifteen  pounds  to  eighteen  pounds  a  quarter.     Some  tails  left  long.     A  few  black  flieep 
among  them;  fome  with  a  very  little  tuft  of  wool  on  their  foreheads.     On  the  whole, 
they  refemble  thofe  on  the  South  Downs  ;  their  legs  are  as  fliort  as  thofe  of  that  breed ; 
z  point  -which  merits  obfervation,  as  they  travel  fo  much  and  fo  well.     Their  fliape  is 
very  good  ;  round  ribs,  and  flat  ftrait  backs ;  and  would  with  us  be  reckoned  handfome 
Iheep  ;  all  in  good  order  and  flefti.     In  order  to  be  ftill  better  acquainted  with  them,  I 
defir^d  one  of  the  Shepherds  to  catch  a  ram  for  mej:o  feel,  and  examine  the  wool,  which 
I  found  very  thick  and  good  of  the  carding  fort,  as  may  be  fuppofed; .  I  took  a  fpecimen 
of  it,  and  alfo  of  a  hoggit,  or  lamb  of  lafl:  year.  In  regard  to  the  mellow  foftnefs  under 
the  (kin,  which  is  a  ftrong  indication  of  a  good  breed,  with  a  difpofition  to  fatten,  he 
2iad  it  in  a  much  fuperior  degree  to  many  of  our  Englifli  breeds,  to  the  full  as  much  fo 
^s  the  South  Downs,  which  are,  for  that  point,  the  beft:  fliort-woolled  breed  which  I 
know  in  England  ;  the  fleece  was  dn  his  back,  and  weighed,  as  I  guefled,  about  eight 
pounds  Englifli ;  but  the  average,  they  fay,  of  the  flock,  is  from  four  pounds  to  five 
pounds,  as  I  calculated  by  reducing  the  Catalonian  pound  of  twelve  ounces,  to  ours  of 
fixteen  ounces;  and  is  all  fold  to  the  French  at  307!  pet  pound  French.     This  ram  had 
the  wool  of  the  back  part  of  the  neck  tied  clofe,  and  the  upper  tuft  tied  a  fecond  knot, 
by  way  of  ornament ;  nor  do  they  ever  ihear  this  part  of  the  fleece  for  that  reafon  ;  we 
faw  feveral  in  the  flock  with  this  fpecies  of  decoration.     They  faid  that  this  ram  would 
fell  in  Catalonia  for  20  livres.     A  circumftance  which  cannot  be  too  much  commended 
^nd  deferves  univerfal  imitation,  is  the  extrtme  docility  they  accuftom  them  to  ;  when  I 
defired  the  fiiephcrd  to  catch  one  of  his  rams,  Ifuppofed  he  would  do  it  with  his  crook, 
or  probably  not  be  able  to  do  it  at  all ;  but  he  walked  into  the  flock,  and  fingling  out 
a  ram  and  a  goat,  bid  them  follow  him,  v^hich  they  did  immediately,  and  he  talked  to 
them  while  they  were  obeying  him,  holding  out  his  hand  as  if  to  give  them  fomething* 
By  this  method  he  brought  rpe  the  ram  which  I  caught  and  held  without  difficulty. 

The  mountain  pafturcs  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  not  ufed  by  themfelves,  they  let 
lo  the  owners  of  large  flocks  uho  bring  them  from  the  lower  part  of  Catalonia,  as  with 
the  French  mountains ;  thefe  flocks  rife  to  four  thoufand  flieep ;  the  rent  in  general 
being  from  cf.loyf.2L  head,  for  the  fummer  food.  Every  inhabitant  poflefles  cattle, 
^hich  he  keeps  in  the  common  mountains  in  what  quantity  he  pleafes  j  but  others,  who 
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do  not  belong  to  the  parifli,  pay  5/I  to  7/.  a  head  for  the  fheep,  and  ic/I  for  a  cow ; 
which  difproportion  they  explain  by  faying,  that  flieep  muft  have  a  much  greater  range. 

They  have  good  flieep  in  various  parts  of  Catalonia,  but  all  are  fent  to  Saragofa  or 
Barcelona. 

The  mountains  and  waftes  in  fome  parts  have  no  flieep ;  only  goats* 

Crofs  great  waftes,  which  in  other  countries  would  be  flieep- walks ;  but  none  here  j 
for  five-fixths  of  the  fpontaneous  growth  are  aromatic  plants. 

See  two  fmall  flocks  of  flieep,  exaftly  like  thofe  in  the  Pyrenees,  defcribed  the  firft 
day  of  this  journey. 

A  fmall  flock  of  flieep,  that  give  five  pounds  or  fix  pounds  of  wool  each. 

Several  fmall  flieep*folds.— Such  notes  as  thefe  fliew  how  few  they  are,  on  com- 
parifon  of  what  they  ought  to  be. 

In  travelling  over  the  lower  mountains,  after  quitting  the  higher  Pyrenees  *,  the  de* 
ficiency  of  flieep  ftruck  me  very  much  ;  the  climate  is  too  dry  to  think  of  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  grafs  ;  but  if  the  rofemary,  lavender,  and  other  aromatic  ufelefs  plants 
were  deflroyed,  and  the  land,  by  cultivation,  properly  adapted,  was  to  be  laid  down  to 
fuch  plants  as  would  feed  flieep,  fine  paftures  might  not  be  gained,  but  much  valuable 
flieep-walk  would  be  created,  and  the  quantity  of  wool  tncreafed  an  hundred  fold. 
Such  a  fyfteni  would  unite  well  with  olives,  which  might  be  thinly  fcattered  over  fuch 
improvements.  To  import  immenfe  quantities  of  flieep  from  France,  and  to  take  no 
ft^s  to  increafe  them  at  home,  is  a  blind  conduA,  efpecially  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
m  a  proper  fyftem,  they  cannot  be  increafed  without  being  at  the  fame  time,  the  means 
of  im^oving  frefli  lancL 

Produce  of  the  Kingdom  of  Taletuia  in  1787. 

Silk,  2,000,000  lb.  at  60  reals^ 
Hemp,  25,000  quintals y  at  liSo  redlsy 
Flax,  30,000  quintals^  at  200  reals^ 
Wool,  a^yooo  quiniaJsy  at  160  realsy 
Rice,  140,000  tr^r^/r/,  at  150  r^^?/f, 
Oil,  10,000  quintals^  at  180  reals^ 
T^ine,  3,000,000  arrobas^       ,         - 
Dry  raifins,  60,000  quinialsy  at  40  naU^ 
Figs,  60,000  quintals^  at  32  reals ^ . 
Dates  and  palms,  •  •  . 


•  There  it  no  line  of  boundary  to  be  fixed,  with  any  prcciOon,  to  the  Pyrenees  ;  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  all  the  mountains  we  faw,  Montferrat  perhaps  excepted,  are  branches  of  that  flupendous  chain,  uniting 
in  fome'diredion.  The  whole  mountainous  part  of  the  province,  that  i»,  eightccn-twenticths  of  ity  is  pro- 
perly the  Pyrenees. 


VOL.  IV.  4  R  ?ric€^ 


Engliih  Money. 

Reals  de  yeVon. 

£' 

/. 

d. 

1 20,000,000 

2,000,000 

6 

Q 

4,000,000 

66,666 

^3 

4 

6,000,000 

1 00,000 

0 

G 

3,680,000 

6^333 

6 

» 

21,000,000 

350,000 

0 

0 

i,8oo,oo© 

30,000 

0 

0 

84,000,000 

1,400,000 

0 

0 

2,400,000 

40,000 

0 

0 

1,920,000 

32,000 

0 

0 

1,200,000 

I 

20,000 

0 

0 

4,100,000 

0 
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Prices  at  Madrid^  1788, 

Beef,  14  to  15  quartos  per  lb. 

Veal,  24  to  30  quartos  per  lb. 

Mutton,  1 5  quartos  per  lb. 

Frefh  pork,  15, 17,  to  ao  quartos  per  lb. 

Salted  pork,  17  to  ao  quartos  per  lb. 

Ham,  18  to  22  quartos  per  lb.  - 

Tallow  Candles,  1 5  quartos  per  lb.  ^ 

Soap,  16  quartos  per  lb. 

Butter  (Mantica  de  Flandes),  8  reak  per  lb. 

Goat's  milk,  6  to  7  quartos  per  el  quarto  y 

Mancha  cheefe,  1 8  quartos  per  lb. 

Turkey,  lif,  20,  to  45  reals  a  piece. 

Fowl,  8,  1 1,  to  14  reals  a  piece. 

Hare,  5  to  9  reals  a  piece. 

Rabbit,  5  to  8  reals  a  piece. 

Partridge,  4  to  8  reals  a  piece. 

Pigeons,  5  to  6  reals  a  jMcce, 

Eggs,  21  to  42  quartos  a  dozen 

Potatoes,  j^  to  6  quartos  ^\b. 

Garvanzos  (large  peafe),  lo  to  12  quartos  per  lb. 

Wheat  flour,  1 3  quartos  per  lb. 

Rice,  1 1  to  12  quartos  per  lb.  •  • 

Brandy,  2  reals  per  el  quarto^ 

Common  wine,  26  to  2t  r.  the  arroba  (about  i«  bottles), 

Valdefunas  wine,  36  r^^//  per  ^/  auarto^ 

Charcoal,  4  r^^/x  and  5  quartos  the  arroba^ 

Wood,  3  r^^/f  the  jrr^itf. 

Common  bread,  6  ywarfw  per  lb. 

Pan  candial  6  quartos  per  lb. 

Common  oil,  15  quartos  per  lb.  -  - 

Valencia  oil,  4  reals  per  lb. 

French  oil,  7  r^^/j  per  lb. . . 

Coffee,  34  quartos  per  lb. 

Sugar,  30  to  38  reals  per  lb.  -  - 

Chocolate,  6,  8,  to  i  o  reals  per  lb.  -  - 

Tea,  1 1  quartos  per  oz,  •  -         '  - 

Hair-powder,  reals  per  lb.  -  ^ 


Eng.  MoBcjr. 

Average. 

/.   d. 

15  qtUUiot»     • 

0    3* 

-          37 

0    6f 

»5 

'    0    31 

-          17 

'    0    4i 

17 

•     0     4J 

«0 

■    0    5 

-15 

'    0    Zl 

16 

■    0    4 

8  reals. 

•    «     8 

7  quartos,    • 

.    0     i| 

18 

■    0    4f 

25  rm^. 

.    8    4 

•        II 

.3     8 

7 

.    a    8 

6 

.    2    « 

5 

.    a    0 

5 

-    I     8 

31  quartos,    . 

•    0    7J 

S 

•    0    i{ 

-        II                < 

-    0    aj 

.13 

'    0    3i 

II 

•    0    a| 

m            mm 

>    0    8 

27  reals. 

-    9    0 

m               — • 

-   12     0 

.                — 

•    I    Si 

-                — 

-10 

-      .         — 

-    0    li 

«. 

'   0    If 

— 

-    0    3i 

— 

-    i    4 

■     >~ 

-    a    4 

— 

-    0    8i 

-                34 

-  "     4 

8 

-28 

— 

-      0      3| 

.        •» 

*    0    8 

MAJORCA. 


SOME  drcumftances  rehdng  to  this  illand,  vtuch  I  procured  from  good  authority  at 
Barcek>na>  and  at  Bayonne,  from  Spaniards  who  had  refided  many  years  in  it,  I  think 
too  ioterefting  to  be  onutted,  as  they  may  ferve,  if  fw  no  other  purpofe,  at  1^  tt>  pobt 
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the  inquiries  of  fome  future  traveller,  who  fhall  have  an  opportunity  of  vUiting  that 
ifland. 

Climate. — ^The  mod  delicious  that  has  been  experienced  by  various  perfons  well  ac« 
quainted  tyith  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  refultingin  a  good  meafure  from 
the  variety  of  the  face  of  the  country,  which  rifes  from  fome  beautiful  plains  to  gentle 
flopes,  which,  after  many  undulations  of  furface,  finifhin  the  mountains.    In  the  great- 
eft  heats  of  July  and  Auguft,  the  hills  preferve  the  temperature  almoft  vernal :  nor  are 
the  heats  ever  fuffocating  in  any  part.    The  winters,  except  on  the  higheft  parts  of  the 
mountains,  are  mild  and  pleafant,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  circumftances  of  vege- 
tation, almonds  bloflbm  in  December,  are  in  ful}  bloom  in  January ;  and  many  wild 
flowers  are  in  all  their  beauty  quite  through  the  year.     Spinnage,  green  peafe,  beans^ 
lettuce,  endive,  cellery,  &c.  are  in  perfefkion  the  year  round«    In  the  depth  of  winter^ 
ice  is  feen  to  the  thicknefs  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  but  melts  before  the  day  is  much  ad- 
vanced.   No  (harp  cutting  winds  are  ever  felt,  either  in  winter  or  in  fpring  ;  and  a  per- 
fon  who  reiided  there  fixteen  years,  never  faw  a  fog.     The  houfes  have  no  chimnies ; 
but  when  artificial  warmth  is  wanted,  almond-Oiells  are  burnt  in  buj^res.    This  ex« 
tremely  agreeable  temperature  of  the  climate  was  confirmed  to  me  by  General  Murray  " 
and  his  Lady,  who  refided  there  many  years ;  and  the  former  mentioned  a  drcumftance^ 
which  (hews  how  erroneous  it  would  be  to  judge  of  any  climate  by  the  latitude ;  Leg- 
horn is  nearlv  in\he  fame  parallel,  but  the  fevereft  cold  he  ever  felt»  in  March,  was  at 
that  place,  wnere,  in  wafhing,  the  water  became  ice  before  a  towel  could  be  well  dipped 
in  it. 

Cukurt  and  Produffs^^^The  hills  are  formed  in  terraces,  and  planted  and  cultivated 
with  great  attention.  Olives  are  planted,  and  under  them  wheat  fown ;  in  the  flats, 
many  almonds  and  mulberries.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  in  fuch  quantities,  that  they 
export  many  to  France.  They  are  in  great  profufiSn,  and  the  moft  beautiful  to  be 
imagined.  The  mountauis  of  Soleya  are  famous  for  peaches,  and  all  forts  of  fruit. 
HeageB  ef  pomegranates  are  attended  with  medlar  and  quince  trees,  alternately  on  one 
fide,  and  on  the  other  mulberries ;  but  the  beft  fence  is  the  prickly  pear,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  ripe  in  July,  which  is  eaten,  both  leaf  and  fruit,  by  cattle,  and  are  fupported  on 
it  in  fine  order,  when  other  ^things  fail  ia  the  heat.  Mufk  and  water  melons  are  in 
great  perfedtion. 

Su^-canes  do  well ;  but  no  fuch  thing  as  rice,  as  neither  fwamp,  marib^  nor  bog. 
'  Irrigation  is  well  underftood  and  much  pra£tifed. 
A  common  courfe  of  crops, 

I.  Wheat, 
a.  Barley. 

3.  Beans. 

4.  Peafe. 

Capers  (which  are  a  weed)  come  up  in  the  wheat  ftubbles,  which  give  a  crop ;  then 
the  ftubble  and  caper»bu(hes  are  burnt,  and  the  barley  and  legumes  fucceedi  and  after 
thofe  artichokes. 

They  plough  with  a  pair  of  oxen  or  mules. 

The  proprietors  in  general  keep  the  land  in  their  own  hands. 

'  Living. 

This  ifland,  which  by  every  account  might  be  made  a  paradife,  is  one  of  the  cheapeft 
fpots  in  Europe  to  live  in  ;  upon  an  income  of  1 50I.  a  year  fterling,  men  of  the  better 
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fort  fiv^  comfortably  and  bring  up  a  fiaimily.  Every  vegetable  produftion  for  the  table 
with  all  kinds  of  fruits,  are  not  only  in  uncommon  profufion  but  excellent  of  their  forts. 
Poultry  no  wlwMBft  bette^}^  tiirtejpsjwfc^  »  great  4mrea^  aii4  drirw  to  feed  on  berries 
as  regularly  as  flieep  to  pafture  ;  Whey  2*e  fattened  oh  myifle4)erries,  and  are  not  only  of 
a  delicious  flavour  but  a  great  fize,  even  to  thirty-fix  pounds  weight.  Mutton  is  excel* 
lent ;  fome  fheep  are  fo  fmall  from  the  ifland  of  Yuvica^  that  three  i^s  are  fometimes 
ferved  up  in  one  difh. 

All  thefe  circumftances  united,  feem  Co  point  out  this  iflaod  as  an  excellent  winter 
refidence  for  thofe  who  can  no  longer  refort  to  Nice  or  Hyeres,  and  is  probably  a  better 
climate  than  either  of  them. 


Produce  of  the  IJland  of  Majorca  in  1786; 


Wheat, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Pulfe, 

Almondsj 

oa, 

Wine, 
Hemp,    • 
Flax, 
Carobs, 


47  SyiS^fanegas 
152)880 
122,068 
102,037 

60,500* 
ig  3^030  arrobas 
1,665,660 

24*446 
5*038 
500,300 
175,000 


Figs, 
Cheefe, 

Wool,  47^>795  lb*  •  • 

Straw  of  wheat  and  barley. 

Silk,  5,347  lb- 
Sweet  oranges. 
Fruits  of  all  forts,     - 
Pimienta, 

Capers,        •  - 

Increafe  of  flieei^  by  birth, 
>  of  goats, 

■  of  black  cattle, 

■  ■  of  hogs, 
of  horfes>  mules,  and  affes. 


1,521,075 
300,664 

^3hV4 

244,888 

129,066 

476,140 

322,829 

83»i8o 

i5»3«7 

^3^333 

62,000 

25,000 

61,341 
125,045 

24,061 

45,000 
170,000. 

13*000 

4,500 

126942 

3^A30 

25,704 
240,000 

74,100 


En?lifli  money. 


Many  articles  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
account,  arid  are  reckoned  to  amount  (the 
fpecified  produce  comprifed)to 

The  extent  of  Majorca,  is  123^  fquare  leagues,  whereof  twenty 
to  one  degree. 

Majorca  is  reckoned  to  be  the  ttt  pwt  of  the  continent  of  Spain;  1 
and  the  whole  of  Spain  does  not  amount  to  250,000,000  ^^x  I 
per  annum,  according  to  the^opinion  of  many  welWnformed  f 
Spaniards.  J 


342,241 
67,649 
30,211 

55^099 
^9,039 
107,131 
72,63^ 
18,715 

3^457 
18,749 

^^,950 

*J,8oi 

a8,i3S 

5.413 

10,125 

33^*50 

2925 

I^OI2 

28,561 

7,071 

53783 

54»oco 
16,672 


/• 

^7. 
8 

16 

'7 

10 

10 
10 
II 

18 
o 
o 

2 

o 

o 

o 

10 

'9 
15 

8 

o 
10 


J. 

6 
a 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
o 
6 
6 
o 
o 
6 
6 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
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4,983^32^      —     1,121,248    7    o 


316,011     3    o 

Spain. 

55»933»988  17    o 
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^J^  ACCOUNT 

OF 
THB  ATTEMPTS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  MADE 

TO  ATTAIN  THE.  SUMMIT  OF  MONT  BLANC. 

Written    in    the    Yea^    1786. 
[.From  Saussure*.] 


TTTTHEN  I  was  writing  the  preliminary  difcourfe  and  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  I 
V  V  looked  upon  the  fummit  of  Mont-blanc  as  abfolutely  unattainable.  In  my  firft 
excurfions  to  Chamouni  in  1760  and  1761,1  had  it  pubiiihed  in  all  the  parifhes  of  the 
valley,  that  I  would  give  a  confiderable  recompeuce  to  whoever  fhould  find  a  prafticabie 
route.  I  had  even  promifed  to  thofe  who  made  unfuccefsful  trials  to  pay  them  for  their 
labour :  thefe"  promifes  were  of  no  avail.  Pierre  Simon  made  one  attempt  at  the 
Tacul  fide,  and  another  at  the  fide  of  the  glacier  of  Buiflbns,  but  returned  without  any 
hope  of  fuccefs.  _ 

However  fifteen  years  after,  that  is  to  fay  in  1775,  four  of  the  Chamouni  gitides  at- 
tempted to  gain  it  by  the  mountain  de.  la  C6te,  this  mountain  which  forms  a  ridge 
pretty  near  parallel  to  the  glacier  of  Buiffons,  approaches  to  the  ices  and  fnows  which 
continue  without  interruption  to  the  top  of  Mont-blanc. 

There  is  fome  difficulty  to  overcome  before  entering  on  thefe  ices,  and  to  crofs  the 
firft  crevices  j  but  thefe  firft  obltacles  once  furmounted,  there  remains  no  more  than 
the  length  of  the  i^ay,  and  the  difficulty  of  accomplifhing  in  one  day  the  afcent  andde« 
fcent.  I  fay  in  one  day,  becaufe  the  people  of  the  country  think  it  not  fafe  to  run  the 
riik  of  pafling  the  night  on  thefe  fnows. 

Thefe  four  travellers  got  very  well  over  the  firft  obftacles ;  they  then  endeavoured 
to  follow  a  great  valley  cf  fnow,  which  appeared  to  conduct  them  immediately  to  the 
fummit  of  the  mountain.  All  appeared  to  promife  them  the  moft  happy  fuccels;  they 
had  the  fineft  weather  imaginable,  they  neither  met  with  openings  too  large,  nor  precis 
pices  too  rapid  :  but  the  reverberation  of  the  fun  on  the  fnow,  and  the  ftagnation  of  the 
air  in  this  valley  made  them  undergo  as  they  faid  a  fuflfocating  heat,  and  gave  them  at 
the  fame  lime  fuch  a  diftafte  for  the-provifions  with  which  they  were  provided,  that  over- 
come by  inanition  and  wearinefs,  they  had  the  grief  to  be  forced  to  return  the  fame  * 
way  they  went,  without  having  met  any  vifible  infurmountable  obftacle.  It  however 
appears  that  the  efforts  they  had  made  were  very  great,  for  their  ftrength  was  very 
much  tried  in  this  excurfion,  and  from  it  they  became  more  or  lefs  ill. 

Th'S  difappointment  however  did  not  prevent  three  other  of  Chamouni  guides  from 
undertaking  the  fame  taflt,  and  by  the  fame  road  in  1 783.  Th^y  pafied  the  night  al  the 
top  of  the  mountain  de  la  Cote,  croffed  the  glacier,  and  followed  the  fame  valley  of  i" 
fnow.  They  had  already  got  to  a  good  height,  and  were  proceeding  courageoufly  j 
when  one  of  the  boldeft  and  moft  vigorous,  of  the  three  was  luddenly  feized  with  an  in- 
furmountable propenfity  to  fleep :  he  defired  the  other  two  to  leave  him  and  go  oa 
without,  but  they  could  not  think  of  abandoning  him,  and  leaving  him  to  ileep  on  the 
fnow ;  perfuaded  as  they  were  that  the  heat  of  the  fun  would  kill  him :  they  therefore 

*  Voyage  dans  lc«  Alpc»,  ii.  550. 
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renounced  the  undertaking  and  returned  back  together  to  Chamouni.  For  this  pro- 
penfity  to  fleep,  produced  by  the  rarity  of  the  air,  left  him  as  foon  as  they  had  defcended 
low  enough  to  find  themfelves  in  a  thicker  atmofphere. 

It  is  very  likely  that  even  if  this  overpowering  propenfity  to  fleep  had  not  flopped 
thefe  brave  fidlows,  they  would  not  liave  been  able  to  have  gained  the  fummit  of  the 
mountain,  for  in  effeSt  though  they  had  attained  a  great  height,  they  had  ftill  a  great 
way  to  go,  the  heat  incommoded  them  exceflively,  a  thing  furprifing  at  this  height ; 
they  had  no  appetite ;  the  wine  and  provifions  that  they  took  with  them  had  no  charms 
for  them.  One  of  them  *  told  me  ferioufly  that  it  was  ufelefs  to  carry  any  provifions 
in  this  excurfion ;  and  that  if  he  (hould  make  another  trial  4>y  the  fame  way,  he  would 
only  take  a  parafol  and  a  fmelling  bottle*  When  I  figured  to  myfelf  this  tall  and  vigorous 
mountaineer  grapling  with  the  fnow,  and  holding  in  one  hand  a  little  parafol,  and  in  the 
other  a  bottle  oieaufans  pareille^  this  image  had  fomething  in  it  fo  ridiculous  and  flrange, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  convincing  to  my  mind  than  the  idea  he  had  formed  to 
liimfelf  of  the  difficulty  of  this  undertaking,  and  of  confeouence  of  its  abfolute  impof- 
fibility  for  people  who  have  neither  the  head  or  the  joints  of  a  good  guide  of  Chamouni. 

Yet  M.Bourrit  would  again  make  another  trial  at  the  end  of  the  feafon,  he  likewife 
llept  at  the  mountain  dela  C6te,  but  an  unexpected  ftorm  coming  on  obliged  him  to 
cum  back  juft  at  the  entrance  of  the  glacier.  . 

<  For  my  part,  after  the  informations  which  I  had  recdved  from  thofe  who  had  made 
.  the  attempt  at  this  fide,  I  looked  on  the  fuccefs  as  abfolutely  impoflible,  and  this  was 
•  the  opinion  of  ^U  the  intelligent  people  of  Chamouni. 

M.  Bourrit,  who  interefled  himfelf  more  than  I  did  in  the  conquefl  of  Mont  Blanc, 
thought  he  ought  to  try  it  by  fome  other  fide ;  he  gained  from  all  parts  all  the  intelli- 
gence he  could ;  at  length  he  learned  that  two  hunters  in  following  fome  chamois  had 
got  on  fome  ridges  of  rocks  to  fo  very  great  a  height,  that  from  the  place  to  which 
they  were  come,  to  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  there  remained  no  more  than  four  or 
five  hundred  ^toifes  to  get  up  by  the  declivities  of  fnow  which  were  not  very  rapid^ 
and  in  fo  open  an  air  that^there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  that  fort  of  fuffocation,  that 
had  been  found  in  the  valley  of  fnow  which  ends  at  the  mountain  de  la  Cote. 

Charmed  with  this  difcovery,  M.  Bourrit  ran  to  La  Grue,  the  village  where  thefe 
hunters  lived,  and  immediately  engaged  them  to  make  another  trial  with  him.  He  left 
the  village  the  fame  evening,  and  arrived  with  them  at  break  of  day  at  the  foot  of  fome 
fteep  rocks  which  it  was  neceffary  to  pafs..  The  morning  air  was  of  an  extraordinary 
keennefs ;  M.  Bourrit  feized  by  the  cold  and  overpowered  by  fatigue  could  npt  follow  his 
guides.  Two  of  thofe,  after  having  left  him  with  the  third  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks 
mounted  alone,  not  only  to  the  top  of  the  fimc  rocks  but  very  far  on  the  fnow :  they 
faid  that  they  had  reached  to  the  foot  of  the  highefl  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  from  whica 
chey  were  feparated  only  by  a  ravine  of  ice,  in  which,  if  they  had  had  more  time  and 
help  they  could  have  made  ftairs  by  which  they  might  eafity  nave  got  to  the  top. 

As  foon  as  this  trial  had  permitted  me  to  believe  in  the  poffibmty  of  fuccefs,  I  re* 
fulved'to  make  the  attempt  as  foon  as  the  feafon  would  permit;  I  charged  two  men 
of  the  neighbourhood  t  to  watch  near  the  mountain,  and  to  give  me  notice  as  foon  as 
the  melting  of  the  fpows  would  render  it  pofiible.  Unhappily  they  accumulated iduring 
the  rigorous  winters  of  1784  and  1785,  and  thofe  which  have  frequently  fallen  during 
the  cold  and  rainy  fummer»  which  has  fucceeded  this  winter  iiave  retarded  niy  dq)ar-« 
ture  till  the  middle  of  September. 

•  Joraflc.  t  V\mt  J^Axat  and  Marie  Gottt«t. 
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I  always  prefer  making  thefe  exctirfions  with  my  guides  only ;  but  M,  Bourrit^  who 
Was  the  firft  to  make  known  this  route,  having  defired  that  we  ihould  make  this  attempt 
together,  I  confented  with  pleafure.  We  took  with  us  bisfon,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
o^ie  years  of  age,  whofe  talents  promife  a  moft  happy  fuccefs,  and  whom  the  love  of 
botany,  and  the  grand  objefis  of  contemplation  that  our  Alps  prefent,  has  often  con- 
duced on  the  traces  of  his  father. 

I  had  reckoned  on  fleepine  as  high  as  poffible  under  coverings  in  form  of  tents :  but 
M.  Bourrit  had  conceived  tne  happy  idea  of  fending  two  days  before  three  men  of 
Chamouni  to  conftru£fc  for  us  under  fhelter  of  a  rock,  near  the  bafe  of  the  Aiguille  du 
Goute,  a  fort  of  hut  or  hovel  of  dry  ftones }  an  excellent  preoaution  which  would  fe- 
cure  us  from  the  danger  of  a  ftorm,  if  we  ihould  have  the  misfortune  to  meet  one^ 

Thefe  difpofitions  made,  we  agreed  to  meet  on  Monday  the  twelfth  of  September  at 
the  village  of  Bionaflay,  fituated  alK)ut  a  league  to  the  north-eaft  above  that  of  Bionnay, 
M.  Bourrit  and  his  fon  came  therefrom  the  Priory  of  Chamouni,  which  is  four  leagues 
to  the  north-eaft  of  this  village.  I  left  Geneva  the  eleventh  of  September,  and  came 
in  a  carriage  to  Sallenche  -,  and  the  next  morning  I  went  on  horfeback  to  Bionafly  paf&ng 
by  St.  Gervais  and  by  Bionnay. 

The  village  of  Bionaflay  is  fituated  in  a  very  uneven  valley,  open  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and 
fliut  at  all  othei"  fides.  It  is  commanded  by  the  glacier  of  the  fame  name,  and  feparated, 
at  the  north-eaft,  from  the  valley  of  Chamouni  by  a  fmall  chain  of  flate  and  calcareous 
mountains* 

I  obferved  between  Bionnay  and  Bionaflay  fome  remarkable  ftones,  but  I  mean  to 
give  the  lithological  account  ot  this  little  journey  in  another  place ;  thofe  details  would 
too  much  damp  the  intereft:  of  which  it  is  fufceptible. 

I  arrived  the  firft  at  Bionaflay  with  Pierre  Balme,  who  had  come  as  far  as  Sallenche  to 
meet  me  ;  we  fliould  have  flept  at  this  village,  but  as  there  was  no  inn  there,  I  had 
aflced  at  Bionnay  which  of  the  peafants  of  the  place  was  in  the  beft  fituation  to  entertain 
us,  they  directed  me  to  the  Confeiller  dela  Commune  named  Batandier.  This  honeft 
peafant  received  me  with  great  cordiality ;  and  M.  Bourrit  coming  in  the  evening  from 
Chamouni,  our  hoft  gave  each  of  us  a  good  little  room,  with  a  bed  filled  with  frefli 
ftraw  on  which  I  pafled  a  very  good  night. 

The  next  mormng  I  felt  fome  uneafinefs  for  the  weather,  the  barometer  not  having 
mounted  during  the  night  more  than  the  fixteenth  of  a  line  ;  which  is  much  under 
what  it  rifes  to  from  evening  to  morning,  when  fine  weather  is  perfectly  fettled.  My  ob- 
fervatioD,  compared  with  that  which  M.  Pi&et  made  at  Geneva,  gives  to  the  lituation  of 
Batandier's  houfe  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  toifes  above  our  lake,  and  of  confe- 
quence  fix  hundred  and  eighty  above  the  fea. 

We  had  then  ftill  to  mount  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  toifes  before  we  could  get  to 
die  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  but  we  had  two  days  to  perform  it  in :  as  the  firft  day  we 
were  only  to  go  as  iar  as  our  hut.  As  its  fituation  had  been  left  to  the  choice  of  its 
conftruG^,  we  were  ignorant  of  its  height,  but  wilhed  to  find  it  placed  as  high  as 
poffible. 

At  daj*breakone  of  the  Chamouni  guides,  who  had  worked  at  the  conf!  ruction  of  the 
hBt,  came  to  inform  us  it  was  almoft  finilhed,  but  that  it  would  be  neceflary  to  take 
another  piece  of  fir,  to  make  the  roof  more  folid.  We  ordered  a  man  of  BionaiTay  to 
any  one,  and  two  others  loaded  themfelves  with  ftraw,  and  two  more  with  wood  fox* 
fring.  Others  carried  provifions,  furs,  and  my  phyfical  mftruments,  and  thus  we 
fonned  a  caravan  of  fizteen  or  feventeen  people. 

Ihad 
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1  had  hoped  that  we  might  have  gone  near  two  leagues  on  our  mules,  but  it  was  with 
diflSiculty  we  could  make  ufe  of  them  even  for  one.  M.  Bourrit  the  father  even  widied 
to  go  the  whole  way  a  foot. 

We  immediately  mounted  an  eafy  flope  by  the  fide  of  a  profound  ravine,  in  which 
runs  the  torrent  which  iffues  from  the  glacier  of  BionaiTay.  Then  a  rapid  afcent  con- 
duded  us  to  a  little  plain  below  the  glacier :  we  traverfed  this  plain  in  its  whole  length  : 
we  then  coafted  the  glacier  for  fome  moi]\ents,  and  we  finiflied  by  leaving  it  and  taking  a 
ftrait  north-ea(t  diredion  by  a  very  rough  but  uot  too  fatiguing  flope,  and  without  any 
danger. 

All  the  upper  part  of  this  flope  is  called  Pierre-ronde,  without  the  origin  of  this  name 
being  known  ;  for  there  is  neither  rock  nor  ftone  there  remarkable  for  its  roundnefs. 
This  flope  is  free  from  wood,  bufhes;  and  almoft  all  vegetation  is  covered  only  with  frag- 
ments, and  prefents  a  moft  favage  afpeft.  At  the  left  are  feen  bare  rocks  which  conceal 
the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and  to  the  right,  the  rocks  and  ices  of  the  bafe  of  Mont  Blanc ; 
for  as  for  its  head  and  fhoulders,  they  are  concealed  by  its  low  and  proje&ing  bafes. 

Although  this  afcent  was  long  enough,  I  was  always  afraid  to  fee  the  end  of  it  and  come 
to  the  hut,  becaufe  I  wifhed  to  get  as  high  as  poiTible  the  firft  day,  and  to  make  the  moft 
of  the  fecond,  which  would  be  the  moft  interefting,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  painful : 
thus,  always  counting  for  nothing  the  prefent  fatigue^  we  afcended,  almoft  without  per- 
ceiving it,  the  feven  hundred  and  forty-one  tolfes  which  our  hut  lay  above  the  village : 
we  got  to  it  about  half  an  hour  after  one,  although  we  had  not  fet  out  till  eight,  aad 
divers  little  accidents  had  made  us  lofe  more  than  half  an  hour  of  the  time* 

The  fituation  of  this  hut  was  the  happieft  that  could  have  been  chofen  in  fo  wild  a 
fituatipn.  It  was  joined  to  a  rock  in  the  bottom  of  an  angle,  fheltered  from  the  norths 
€aft  and  north-weft  at  about  fifteen  or  twenty  paces,  above  a  little  glacier  covered  with 
fnow,  from  which  ifllied  a  clear  and  frefli  ftream  wlUch  anfwered  every  purpofe  wanting 
to  our  caravan. 

Oppofite  the  hut  was  the  Aiguille  du  Goutc,  by  which  we  were  to  attack  Mont  Blanc. 
Two  of  our  guides  *,  who  had  fcaled  the  Aiguille^  fhewed  us  the  ridge  which  we  ihould 
climb.  They  even  offered  to  take  advantage  of  what  remained  of  the  day  to  reconnoitf  e 
the  mountain,  chufe  the  eafieft  route  and  mark  fteps  in  the  hard  fnow  :  we  accepted  the 
offer  with  thanks.  To  the  right  of  thefe  rocks  we  admired  a  fummit  of  fnow  called  la 
Rogne^  which  appeared  to  us  of  a  prodigious  height,  we  were  however  told  we  fliould 
fee  it  under  our  feet,  from  the  Dome  of  T  Aiguille.  All  the  lower  part  of  this  high 
fummit  was  covered  with  extremely  rugged  glaciers,  which  emptied  themfelves  into  that 
oJBionaffay.  At  eveiy  moment  vaft  maffes  of  ice  detached  themfelves  from  this  glader^ 
which  we  could  fee  fall,  and  precipitate  themfelves  with  a  horrid  crafh  and  diilblve  in 
clouds  of  duft,  that  the  air  raifed  by  the  fall  of  ice  rofe  up  like  clouds  to  a  furprifing 
height. 

Behind  our  hut  was  a  fmall  chain  of  rocks  about  forty-feet  above  it.  I  made  hafte 
to  get  up  it,  my  travelling  companions  quickly  followed  me,  and  there  we  ei^oyed  onei 
of  the  fineft  views  I  ever  met  on  the  Alps. 

Thefe  rocks,  whofe  height  is  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  twen^-nine  toifes  above 
the  lake,  and  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty4wo  above  the  fea^  are  at  the  north*. 
weft  fide  quite  precipitous.  Ihere  is  feen  under  the  feet  the  fouthem  extremity  of  the 
Yalley  of  Chamouni,  above  which  we  were  about  nine  hundred  toifes.  The  refl  of  tbb 
charming  valley  is  fhortened  in  the  view,  and  the  high  nK)ttntains  which  border  on  ife^ 

*  Gervais  and  Coutet. 
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appear  to  form  a  circas  round  it.  The  high  points  feen  in  profile  fubdlvide  themfelvesr 
in  a  forefl:  of  pyramids  which  clofes  the  bounds  of  this  circus,  and  feem  deftined  to  de- 
fend the  entrance  of  this  charming  retreat,  and  preferve  its  peace  and  innocence- 
From  that  fide,  the  view  extends  to  the  Gem  mi,  which  is  known  by  its  double  fummit 
which  has  given  it  that  name.  But  I  Ihall  not  undertake  to  give  a  detail  of  the  im- 
nienfe  heap  of  mountains  which  is  difcovered  from  this  fummit,  let  it  fufEce  to  fay  that 
it  prefents  the  moft  ravifhing  profpe£k  to  thofe  who  delight  in  fuch  beauties. 

I  chofe  this  fummit  for  my  obfervatory,  I  fufpended  my  hygrometer  and  my  thermome- 
ter in  the  air  to  a  ftick  which  kept  them  in  the  (hade,  whilft  I  (landing  on  the  moft  pro- 
je£ting  point  of  the  rock  meafured  with  my  eleftrometer  the  degree  of  atrial  eleftricity.. 
It  is  true  that  the  cold  north  wind  which  then  blew  did  not  permit  me  to  remain  long  in 
that  fituation,  it  was  neceflTary  to  find  out  a  milder  temperature  under  cover  of  the  rocks 
V«^hich  furrounded  our  hut ;  but  as  foon  as  I  had  warmed  myfelf,  I  returned  again  to  en- 
joy the  profped  and  continue  my  obfervations.  I  will  give  an  account  of  them  in  a 
chapter  apart.     ^ 

1  had  the  chagrin  of  not  being  able  to  make  an  experiment  from  which  I  had  pro- 
mifed  myfelf  much  pleafure  :  that  of  the  neceflTary  heat  to  boil  water  at  different  heights. 
The  phyficians  know  the  profound  refearches  of  M.  De  Luc  on  this  fubjefl:,  their  pre- 
cifion  and  their  exaditude  leave  no  doubt  of  the  refults ;  neverthelefs  M.  ie  Chevalier 
Shuckburgh  thinks  he  has  found  out  another  rule. 

It  was  interefting  to  repeat  thefe  experiments,  particularly  at  fuch  heights  as  no  na- 
turalift  had  ever  attempted.  For  eighteen  months  I  had  been  afking  o^  M.  Paul,  a 
thermometer  armed  with  a  micrometer  and  adapted  to  a  portative  kettle :  but  the  want 
of  proper  lubes,  and  the  multiplied  occupations  of  this  excellent  artift,  had  fo  retarded 
the  execution  of  this  inftrument  that  it  was  not  ready  till  the  day  before  our  departure. 
However  it  appeared  to  be  in  very  good  order,  I  tried  it  the  fame  night  and  again  with 
fuccefs  at  Bionaflay  ;  and  I  hoped  it  will  fucceed  equally  well  every  where  elfe,  but  at 
the  height  of  the  hut  the  lamp  deftined  to  make  the  water  boil  would  not  burn  i  it  was  a 
lamp  conftrufted  on  the  principles  of  thofe  that  M.  Argand  had  invented,  but  made  in 
a  hurry,  and  from  a  bad  model :  the  tinder  which  ferved  it  as  a  wick  burned  at  firft  very 
well :  but  prefently  this  tinder  turned  into  coal  and  afterwards  went  out,  an  accident 
which  did  not  happen  in  a  thicker  air.  Unhappily  our  apparatus  was  difpofed  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  it  was  impoflible  to  make  our  water  boil  oa  a  wood  fire,  the  only  one 
here  in  our  power.  After  then  having  ufelefsly  tried  this  apparatus  a  thoufand  diffe- 
rent ways^  I  wzs  obliged  to  give  up  the  experiment,  or  put  it  off*  till  another  opportu- 
aity. 

But  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  fpeftade,  which  the  fet- 
ting  fun  prefented  from  my  obferv'atory,  confoled  me  for  this  difappointment.  The 
evening  vapour  which,  like  a  light  gaz,  tempered  the  fun's  brightnefs,  and  half  con* 
cealed  the  immenfe  extent  we  had  under  our  feet,  formed  the  fineft  purple  belt,  which 
indrcled  all  the  weftem  part  of  the  horizon,  whilft  to  the  eaft  the  fnows  at  the  bafe  of 
Mont  Blanc  coloured  by  this  light  prefented  the  fineft  and  moft  magnificent  fpeSacle. 
In  proportion  as  the  vapour  defcended  and  became  more  denfe,  this  belt  became  nar- 
rower, and  of  a  deeper  colour ;  and  appeared  at  laft  of  a  blood  red,  at  the  fame  inftant 
fmall  clouds  which  rove  above  this  chain,  darted  a  light  of  fuch  brightnefs,  that  they  re- 
fembled  flaming  ftars  or  meteors.  When  the  night  was  quite  fet  in  I  returned  there  i 
the  (ky  was  then  perfeQly  clear,  and  without  clouds,  the  vapours  were  only  obfervable 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys :  the  ftars  (hining  but  without  any  tinkling,  fpread  over 
tfee  tops  of  the  mountains  an  extreme  feeble  and  pale  light,  bat  fufficieut  however  to 

VOL.  IV.  4  s  diftinguiA. 
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diftinguifii  the  maffes  and  the  diftances.  The  repofe  and  profound  filence  which 
reigned  in  this  vad  extent,  ftill  heightened  by  the  imagination,  infpired  me  with  a  fort 
of  terror ;  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  I  had  outlived  the  univerfe,  and  that  I  faw  its  corpfe 
ftretched  at  my  feet.  Sorrowful  as  ideas  of  this  nature  are,  they  have  a  fort  of  charm 
which  can  hardly  be  refifted,  I  turned  my  looks  oftener  towards  this  obfcure  folitude 
than  towards  Mont  Blanc,  whofe  Ihining  and  phofphorical  fnows  ftill  gave  the  idea  of 
movement  and  life  ;  but  the  keennefs  of  the  au:  on  this  ifolated  point  prefently  forced 
me  to.  retire  to  the  hut. 

The  coldeft  part  of  the  evening  was  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  fun-fet,  the  ther* 
mometer  could  keep  no  higher  than  two  and  a  half  degrees  above  the  freezing  point. 
An  hour  after  it  got  a  degree  higher,  and  another  in  the  night,  ftill  the  fire  afforded  us 
great  fatisfaftion ;  indeed  we  fcarcely  fhould  have  been.able  to  have  done  without  it. 

But  this  hut,  this  afylum  of  fuch  conlequence  to  us,  deferves  to  be  defcribed.  It  was 
about  feven  feet  by  eight,  and  four  in  height :  it  was  inclofed  by  three  walls,  and  the 
rock  which  it  was  attached  to  ferved  for  a  fourth  j  flat  ftones  placed  without  mortar 
formed  thefe  walls  j  and  the  lame  fort  of  ftones,  fupported  by  three  or  four  branches, 
of  fir,  compofed  the  roof :  an  opening  of  three  feet  fquare,  left  in  the  wall,  ferved  for  an: 
entrance.  Two  paillaffes^  placed  on  the  ground  ferved  us  for  beds ;  and  an  opai  parafol 
placed  againft  the  entrance  ferved  us  at  thq  fame  time  inftead  of  a  door  and  curtains* 
M.  Bourrit,  and  ftill  more  fo  his  fon,  were  incommoded  by  the  purity  of  the  air;  they 
did  not  digeft  their  dinner,  and  could  not  eat  any  fupper.  For  my  part,  whom  the  pure 
air  does  hot  incomoiode,  if  I  ufe  no  violent  exercife,  I  pafled  an  excellent  night  in  a  light 
and  quiet  flQep* 

When  the  parafol  was  not  before  the  door,  I  could  fee  from  my  bed  the  fnows,  the 
ices,  and  the  rocks  fituated  below  our  hut ;  and  the  rifing  of  the  moon  gave  to  this 
v}ew  the  moft  fingular  appearance.  Our  guides  pa0ed  the  night,  fome  fquatted  in  the 
holes  of  rocks,  others  .wrapped  up  in  cloaks  and  blankets,  and  others*  fat  up  and  watched 
by  a  little  fire,  y^hich  they  kept  up  with  a  part  of  the  wood  we  brought  with  us. 

As  M.  Bourrit  the  year  before,  at  the  fame  feafon,  and  in  the  fame  place,  fufFered 
feverely  from  infupportabje  cold  at  fun-rife,  it  was  fettled  that  we  flKHiid  not  fet  out  till 
after  fix  o'clock.  But  as  foon  as  day  began  to  appear,  {  mounted  to  my  obfervator)^ 
and  there  waited  the  fun's  rifing.  I  found  the  vi^w  ftill  very  fine,  lefs  fingular  however 
than  at  the  funVfetting  ;  the  vapours,  lefs  condenfed,  did. not  form  in  thehcmzon  a* 
cordon  fo  di[lin£b  and  highly  coloured,  but  in  return  I  obferved  a  fingular  phenomenon* 
It  was  formed  of  rays  of  a  fine  purple,  which  parted  from  the  horizon  to  the  weft,  pre- 
cxfely  oppofite  the  fun ;  they  were  not  clouds,  but  a  fort  of  thin  vapour  homogenous  fub-* 
ftance :  thefe  rays,  to  the  number  of  fix,  had  their  centre  a  little  below  the  horizon,  and 
extended  to  ten  or  twelve  degrees  from  this  centre. 

We  had  the  precaution  to  take  a  warm  raefs  of  foup  as.  a  preventative  againft  the 
cold  ;  we  then  made  an  equal  divifion  amongft  our  guides  of  provifions,  precautionary 
cloathing,  and  of  my  inftruments,  and  in  this  manner  fet  out  at  a  quarter  paft  fix  with. 
the  greateft  hope  of  fuccefs. 

Elevated  as  we  were  to  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  toifes  above  the 
fea,  we  had  ftill  one  thoufand  toifes  to  get  up  before  we  could  attain  the  fummit  of 
Mont  Blanc  ;  in  effed,  the  moft  exad  meafures  allow  this  fummit  to  be  two  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-fix  toifes  above  the  Mediterranean.  Of  thefe  one  thoufand 
toifes,  we  had  to  go  about  fix  hundred  on  the  rocks  of  the  Aiguille  du  Goutc,  and  the ' 
remainder  on  the  fiiow. 
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This  Aiguille,  or  high  mountain,  feen  from  the  environs  of  Geneva,  prefents  itfelf 
under  a  round  form,  ftraight  before,  and  under  the  highefl:  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc. 
The  ridge  of  rocks  which  defcend  from  it  appear  like  blackifli  furrows.  From  our  hut 
we  could  difliinguiih  this  Aiguille  under  the  fame  afpeffc  as  from  Geneva ;  but  as  we 
were  very  near  it,  it  concealed  from  us  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  we  only  faw  the  iky 
above  thefe  rocks. 

The  rapidity  of  the  rw/wr/,  or  hollows,  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  impoffible  either  to  get  up 
or  down,  and  even  if  one  ihould  happen  to  fall,  it  would  be  found  very  difficult  to  re- 
tain one's  felf ;  one  muft  either  roll  or  Aide  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain. 

This  flope,  by  which  we  were  to  get  up,  as  feen  from  Geneva,  and  alfo  from  our  hut, 
appeared  iharp  and  inacceifible  i  yet  our  guides  afTured  us  that  on  a  near  approach  all 
thefe  feeming  difficulties  would  vaniih :  they  even  went  fo  far  as  to  fay  that  the  afcent 
from  Bionaflay  to  the  hut  was  more  difficult  and  more  dangerous  than  what  remained 
for  us  to  attain  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  may  then  be  eafily  conceived  with  what 
courage  and  hopes  we  fet  out. 

We  began  by  traverfing  not  a  very  floping  glacier,  which  feparated  us  from  the  bafe 
of  the  Aiguille,  and  in  twenty  minutes  came  to  the  firft  rocks  of  the  ridge  by  which  we 
were  to  get  on  this  bafe.  This  ridge  is  rapid  enough,  and  the  broken  or  difunited 
rocks  of  which  it  is  compofed  do  not  offer  a  very  commodious  patch.  However,  we 
mounted  them  very  gaily  in  an  hour  and  fome  minutes :  ttie  temperature  was  fuch  as 
we  could  defire :  the  air,  between  three  and  four  degrees  above  the  freezing  point,  was 
no  colder  than  neceflTary  not  to  heat  us  in  afcending ;  we  enjoyed  the  lively  and  encou« 
raging  pleafure  to  perceive  our  progrefs  by  the  gradual  decline  of  fummits  which  not 
long  beifore  had  appeared  above  us.  I  felt  a  moft  lively  joy,  and  which  perhaps  may 
appear  puerile,  when  after  having  afcended  twenty-fivelmnutes  I  came  to  difcover  the 
lake  of  Geneva;  it  was  the  firft  time  I  had  found  myfelf  high  enough  on  thd  bafes  of 
Mont  Blanc  to  be  able  to  perceive  it.  I  had  alfo  the  pleafure  to  find  here  two  handfome 
plants,  areiia  Alpina^  and  arieta  Helvetica*  This  laft  is  extremcfly  rare  in  the  Alps  of 
Savoy.  When  we  had  attained  the  higheft  part  of  the  ridge,  it  was  neceflary  to  climb 
a  fteep  ibpe  of  fnow  to  get  on  the  glacier  which  forms  the  plateau  of  the  bafe  of  the 
Aiguille,  and  there,  for  the  firft  time,  we  were  aififted  by  the  hands  of  our  guides,  who 
were  always  anxious  to  offer  us  their  help.  It  was  near  three  quarters  after  feven  o'clock 
when  we  got  on  this  plateau:  we  had  flattered  ourfelves  with  the  hopes  of  getting  there 
fooner;  and  as  we  knew  that  this  was  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  whole  of  our  undertakingi 
I  thought  I  ought  not  to  flop  to  obferve  the  barometer. 

We  then  paifled  right  to  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  getting 
to  it,  when  we  faw  with  much  furprife  a  man,  who  did  not  belong  to  our  caravan, 
afcending  before  us  at  the  glacier  of  Bionaffay.  But  this  furprife  changed  into  a  cry  of 
joy  of  all  the  cavalcade,  when  we  difcovered  him  to  be  Guidet,  the  brave  fellow  who 
the  year  before  bad  accompanied  M.  Bourrit,  and  had  gone  with  Marie  Coutet  almoft 
to  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc :  he  was  not  at  home  when  we  fent  for  him  ;  he  had  not 
begun  his  journey  till  late  in  the  preceding  evening,  had  got  up  the  mountain  in  the 
Bight,  and  came  by  the  fhorteft  cut  into  the  track  that  he  knew  we  fhould  take.  The 
guides  the  moft  loaded  haftened  to  let  him  have  his  fhare  of  the  baggage,  and  he  gaily 
took  his  place  in  our  rank. 

The  glacier  that  we  were  traverfing  touches  on  one  of  the  ridges  of  the  Aiguille  of 
Goute,  which  is  by  its  rapidity  impradicable.  This  ridge  is  feparated  from  that  which 
we  were  to  follow  by  one  of  thofe  rapid  couloirs  of  which  I  have  already  fpoken  :  it  was 
neceffary  to  traverfe  this  couloir :  the  fnow  which  covered  it  was  ftill  frozen,  and  excef- 
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fively  hard  ;  happily  Gontet  and  Gervais,  who  hjid  paffed  ihere  the  day  before  in  the 
afternoon,  had  found  this  fnow  foftened  by  the  fun,  and  had  marked  places  in  which  \vc 
could  put  our  feet-  Thefe  traverfings  are  what  I  mofl  fear :  if  your  feet  fail,  you  have? 
little  hope  of  beinj^  able  to  keep  up  ;  but  when  you  directly  afcend  or  dcfcend,  if  voir 
fall  it  is  eafier  to  (top  yourfelf.  Guidet  wanted  to  pafs  below  us,  in  cafe  our  footing- 
ftiould  fail,  to  which  we  would  not  confent,  as  tlie  Hope  by  which  he  had  to  pafs  in  fo^ 
doing  was  flill  more  rapid  and  dangerous  than  wherQ  we  were  ;  and  we  followed  the 
method  I  had  ufed  in  defcending  the  glacier  of  the  Aiguille  du  Midi.  Each  of  us  placed 
himfelf  between  two  guides,  who  firmly  held  the  two  extremities  of  one  of  their  long 
flicks  ;  this  flick  formed  at  the  fide  of  the  precipice  a  fort  of  barrier  on  which  we  fup- 
ported  ourfelves;^  this  barrier  moved  with  us,  made  our  walking  fecure,  and  prefervcd 
us  from  all  danger. 

After  having  traverfed  this  couloir^  we  attained  the  ridge  of  the  rock  we  had  to  climb,# 
and  here  it  was  that  our  tafk  become  difficult.  We  found  this  ridge  incomparably  more 
flecp  than  that  which  had  conduced  us  on  jhe  bafe  of  the  Aiguille,  the  rocks  of  which  it 
is  formed  being  mare  incoherent,  quite  difunited  by  the  injuries  of  the  air ;  fometimes 
they  rolled  from  under  our  feet ;  fometimes  pieces  came  away  in  our  hands  when  we 
laid  hold  of  them ;  often  not  knowing  where  to  lay  hold,  I  was  obliged  to  catch  at  the  leg- 
of  the  guide  next  before  me.  The  afcent  in  fome  places  was  fo  fteep,  that  fomeiime» 
this  leg  was  level  with  my  head  :  in  addition  to  our  troubles,  the  fnow  which  had  falleft  , 
two  days  before  filled  up  the  intervals  of  the  rocks,  and  concealed  the  hard  fnow  or  ice 
which  we  found  here  and  there  under  our  feet.  Often  the  middle  of  the  ridge  became 
abfolutely  impaffable,  in  which  cafe  we  were  obliged  to  go  by  the  fides  of  dangerous  cou'^ 
loirs  by  which  it  was  bounded ;  at  other  times  we  met  interruptions  in  the  rocks,  and  it 
was  neceffary  to  crofs  fnow  which  covered  flopes  extremely  rapid.  AU  thefe  obftacles 
augmented  gradually  in  our  approach  to  the  fummit  of  the  Aiguille.  At  length,  after 
five  hours  afcent,  three  of  which  paffed  on  this  fatiguing  ridge,  Pierre  Balmat,  who  pre- 
ceded me,  feeing  that  not^only  the  Hope  continually  became  more  Ileep,  but  that  weftilb 
found,  as  we  advanced,  a  greater  quantity  of  frefli  fnow,  propofedthat  I  Ihould  reft  my*^ 
felf  while  he  went  before  a  little  to  examine  what  we  fhould  do*  I  confented  with  fo 
much  the  more  willingnefs,  as  I  had  not  fat  down  fince  our  departure  in  the  morning  t 
I  had  fometimes  (lopped  to  take  breath,  but  always  (landing,  fupporling  myfelf  on  the- 
flick.  As  he  advanced  he  kept  calling  to  us  to  wait  for  him,  and  not  to  proceed  farther 
till  his  return.  After  an. hour's  abfence  he  retvfrned,  and  informed  us  that  the  quantity 
of  fre(h  fnow  higher  up  was  fo  great,  that  we  could  not  attain  the  fon>mit  of  thefe  rocks- 
without  extreme  danger  and  fatigue,  and  that  there. we  fhould  be  obliged  to  ftop,  becaufe 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  beyond  the  rocks,  was  covered  with  foft  fnow  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot  and  a  half,  through  which  it  was  impoffibie  to  advance.  His  guetres,  covered 
as  high  as  his  knees,  attefled  the  truth  of  this  report,  and  the  quantity  of  fnow  all  round 
us  was  alfo  a  fuiGcient  proof  of  it.  In  confequence  we  agreed,  though  with  regret,  io 
proceed  no  farther* 

The  barometer,  which  I  had  tried  during  this  halt,  only  fupported  itfelf  at  eighteen 
inches,  one  ligne,  fourteen  fixteenths,  and  the  thermometer  in  the  (hade  at  two  and  a 
half.  At  this  time  the  barometer,  obferved  at  Geneva  by  M.  Piftet  at  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  feet  above  the  lake,  fupported  itfelf  at  twenty.fix  inches,  eleven  Hgnes,  thirty- 
one  thirty^-leconds  ;  and  the  thermometer  in  the  open  air  at  fourteen  degrees  de  Reau* 
mur.  This  obfervation,  calculated  by  the  logarithms  without  regard  to  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  would  give  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  toifes  above  the  fea%- 
If  we  regard  this  temperature,  in  following  the  formula  of  >!.  Pe  Luc^  we  ihould  take* 
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oFT  feventy-two  toifes  ;  but  if  we  adopt  the  principles  of  naturalifls,  who  have  laboured 
to  perfeft  M.  De  Luc*s,  we  fhould'make  a  much  lefs  confiderable  dedudion.  For,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chevalier  Shuckburgh,  we  (hould  retrench  but  thirty  toifes ;  and  accor- 
ding to  M,  Trembley,  but  twenty-eight ;  and  fo  the  height  of  the  place  where  we  ftopt 
would  be  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  fevai  toifes  above  the  fea.  Although  1  could 
not  make  thefc  calculations  on  the  place  itfelf,  as  I  did  not  know  the  heighth  of  the  ba- 
rometer in  the  plain,  I  well  faw  that  we  ought  to  be  about  one  thoufand  nine  hundred 
toifes,  and  I  told  my  fellow-traveller  fo  j  and  in  the  chagrin  we  felt  for  not  having  been 
able  to  complete  our  enterprize,  it  was  fome  confolation  to  us  to  know  that  we  had 
been  higher  tlian  any  other  known  obferver  in  Europe  had  ever  been  before, 

I  obferved  the  hygrometer,  the  eleftrometer,  the  ftrufture  of  the  rocks  which  fur- 
rounded  us ;  I  collefted  feveral  famples  of  thefe  rocks  ;  we  admired  the  immenfe  ex- 
tent of  the  profpeft  which  prefented  itfelf  to  our  view  :  to  the  fouth-weft  we  could  fee 
the  river  Here  much  beyond  Chambery,  and  our  view  to  the  njrth-eaft  extended  to 
Gemmi,  and  in  this  demi-circle,  whofe  diameter  is  about  fifty  leagues,  we  darted  above 
the  higheft  mountains  ;  we  could  fee  our  lake  at  the  left  of  the  mole,  a:nd  on  the  right 
the  mountains  of  Abondance.  The  Jura  alone  terminated  our  horizon  to  the  north  • 
weft,  for  we  faw  it  even  above  the  fummit  of  the  Buet,  which  was  mol^e  than  two  hun- 
dred and  feventy  toifes  below  us. 

Meantime  our  guides  prefled  us  to  return.  Although  the  thermometer  in  the  Ihade 
fupported  itfelf  only  at  two,  five,  arid  that  the  immediate  aftion  of  the  fun's  rays  made 
it  only  mount  to  four,  feven,  yet  this  fame  fun  appeared  to  us  extremely  ardent,  and 
when  we  flood  ftill  we  could  fcarcely  bear  it  without  the  help  of  a  parafol.  This  made 
our  guides  fearful  that  the  late  fnow,  half  melted  by  its  rays,  would  augment  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  defcent.  It  is  known  that  dangerous  ways  are  more  difficult  in  defcending 
than  mounting,  and  we  had  paffed  fome  very  bad  in  getting  up.  However,  by  walking 
with  care,  and  the  help  of  our  guides,  whofe  ftrength  and  courage  were  equally  admir- 
able we  returned  without  any  accident  to  the  plateau'  of  the  bafe  of  the  Aiguille  of 
Goutc. 

As  I  was  no  longer  prefled  for  time,  I  obferved  the  barometer  at  the  border  of  the 
flope  towards  the  lake,  and  its  height  compared,  according  to  M.  De  Luc's  method^ 
with  that  which  he  then  had,  gives  to  this  plateau  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ten 
loifes  above  our  lake,  or  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  ninety-feven  above  the  fea, 
which  makes  about  nineteen  toifes  more  than  the  fummit  of  Buet.  It  was  alfo  a  fatis- 
faftion  to  me  to  have  found  there  a  more  convenient  fituation  for  iivers  experiments, 
more  elevated  than  the  Buet,  and  of  an  eafier  accefs  alfo.  This  fame  elevation,  calcu- 
lated according  to  M.  Trembley's  fonnula,  would  be  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  toifes  above  the  lake,  and  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty-feven  above 
*  the  fea. 

From  thence  I  re-defcended  to  the  hut  very  flowly,  and  in  obferving  at  leifure  the 
rocks  over  which  I  pafled.  On  my  arrival  there  I  found  M.  M.  Bourrit,  who  had  gone 
before  us,  and  who  felt  fo  little  fatigued  from  the  journey,  that  they  were  getting  ready 
to  defcend  to  the  village  of  Bionaffay.  This  was  the  more  furprifing,  as  M.  Bourrit  the 
younger  had  been  ill  the  day  before,  and  indifpofed  all  the  night ;  M.  Bourrit  the  father, 
always  pre- occupied  by  the  dread  of  the  cold,  from  which  he  fuffered  fo  much  the  pre- 
ceding year,  had  mounted  and  defcended  the  mountain  with  furred  ihoos,  in  which  hid 
iboi  had  n6  (lability,  and  which  rendered  this  excurfion  fo  much  the  more  tireibnie 
for  him. 
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For  my  part,  from  having  found  myfelf  fo  well  the  preceding  night  in  the  hut,  fr^- 
folved  to  pafs  this  night  alfo  in  it }  eitner  to  continue  my  meteorologica^  obfervations, 
or  to  obferire  in  my  defcent  the  nature  and  ftru^lure  of  the  mountain,  which  I  could 
not  have  done  if  I  had  left  it  the  fame  day ;  for  night  came  on  before  M.  M.  Bourrit 
had  got  half  way  down.  y,^^ 

Immediately  after  their  departure  I  went  and  placed  my  inllruments  on  the  rock 
which  I  called  my  obfervatory,  I  there  ftill  enjoyed  the  magnificent  fpeftacle  of  the  fun's 
fetting  ;  and  after  a  very  good  night  in  the  hut,  I  continued  in  the  morning  my  meteo- 
rological obfervatione :  I  compared  with  great  exadnefs,  by  means  of  a  level,  the  ele- 
vation of  this  rock  with  that  of  the  mountains  which  appeared  to  equal  it  nearly  ia 
height.  I  then  defcended  flowly  in  picking  up  itones,  and  Hopped  a  good  while  to  ob« 
ferve  thofe  which  are  carried  down  by  the  glacier  of  Bionaflay.  Here  are  found  all 
thofe  of  which  the  Aiguille  of  Gout6  is  compofed,  I  went  to  dinner  at  BionalTay,  and 
from  thence  a  horfeback  to  ileep  at  Sallenche. 

If  this  attempt  (hould  be  made  again,I  think  it  would  be  neceflary  to  ered  thehut,where 
one  ihould  fleep^at  leaft  two  hundred  toifes  higher  than  our6,that  is  to  fay,at  the  very  foot 
of  €he  rocks  of  the  Aiguille  du  Goute )  and  thus  attack  thofe  fliarp  and  uneven  rocks 
with  all  the  vigour  that  a  night's  reft  gives,  and  before  the  heat  commences.  I  Ukewife 
think  that  if  foroe  guides  were  fent  two  or  three  days  beforehand  to  form  a  fort  of  ftairs 
in  the  mod  rapid  fiopes,  or  at  leaft  chufe  the  eafielx  parages )  for  our  guides,  almoft  as 
great  ftrangers  as  we  in  thofe  deferts,  were  often  divided  in  their  opinions  in  the  rout 
we  ihould  take ;  yet  nothing  is  lefs  certain  than  that  we  had  alwavs  taken  the  beft.  But 
whatever  means  may  be  imagined  to  facilitate  this  enterprise,  it  mould  not  be  hazarded 
in  a  year  of  great  fnow,  but  at  a  time  perfe£tly  fafe,  with  mufcular  jointSf  and  a  head 
well  accuftomed  to  the  fight  of  precipices* 
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FURTHER  ATTEMPTS  TO  ASCEND  MONT  SLANC^^ 


I  HAVE  given  hi  the  fecond  volume.  Chap.  52,  the  hiftory  of  the  ufelefs  attempts  that 
were  made,  to  the  year  1785,  to  attain  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

To  complete  this  hiftory,  I  ought  to  fay  a  word  of  an  excurfion  made  for  the  fame 
porpofe  in  1786.  This  excurfion  was  not  fuccefsful,  though  it  certainly  was  that  which 
determined  Dr.  Paccard  and  Jaques  Balmat  to  undertake  the  one  made  at  the  end  of  the 
fommer  of  the  fame  year. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  13th  of  September,  1785,  I  had  attempted  with  M.' 
Bourrit,  to  fcale  Mont  Blanc  by  the  Aiguille  du  Goute,  but  that  we  met  with  new  fallen  * 
fnows  which  forced  us  to  ftop  at  the  height  of  1 93  5  toifes  above  the  fea. 

•As  the  obftacle  that  thefe  fnows  had  oppofed  to  our  defign,  appeared  to  us  to  be  the 
effeft  of  the  iatenefs  of  the  feafon,  I  refolved  to  repeat  the  attempt  the  following  year» 
at  a  time  when  the  new  fnows  fhould  be  lefs  formidable.  In  confequence,  and  to  leffen 
as  much  as  poffible  the  fatigue  experienced  in  thelaft  journey,  I  ordered  Pierre  Balmat 
to  ereft  a  hut  al  the  foot  of  one  of  the  ridges  of  the  Aiguille  du  Goute,  and  as  foon  as 
the  feafon  w(3(Uld  permit  to  make  fome  excurfions  on  that  fide,  in  order  to  chufe  the 
mod  convenient  route  for  me  to  take. 

To  execute  this  projedl,  Pierre  Balmat,  Marie  Coutet,  and  another  guide,  went  the 
8th  of  June j  1786,  to  fleep  at  our  old  hut  at  Pierre  Rdnde,  and  fet  out  for  it  at  break 
of  day  }  they  got  up  the  fame  ridge  that  I  had  followed  the  preceding  year,  and  attained,, 
although  with  great  difficulty,  the  fummit  of  the  Aiguille  du  Goute,  after  having  all 
fucceffively  fallen  ill  from  fatigue  and  the  rarity  of  the  air.  From  thence  by  proceeding 
aji  hour  on  the  fnows  in  the  fame  direction,  they  came  to  the  height  of  the  Dome  du 
Gonte;  there  they  found  Francois  Paccard  and  three  other  guides,  with  whom  they  had. 
concerted  this  rendezvous,  and  who  liad  pafled  by  the  mountain  of  La  C6te  to  come  to 
the  fame  place,  always  believing  that  it  could  be  only  by  the  Aiguille  du  Gonte  that  the 
fummit  of  Mont  Blanc  was  to  be  attained;  and  they  had  divided  themfelves  in  two  parties 
to  make  a  comparative  trial  of  the  two  routes  which  led  to  the  fummit  of  du  Goute. 
This  comparifon  was  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  route  by  the  mountain  de  la 
Cote.  Fran9ois  Paccard  and  his  companions  had- arrived  an  hour  and  a  half  fooner^ 
with  much  lefs  fatigue  and.  danger  than  Pierre  Balmat,  who  had  paffed  by^the  Pierre 
Ronde. 

After  having  joined,  they  traverfed  a  great  plaid  of  fnow,  and  came  to  a  ridge  which 
unites  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Dome  of  Goute ;  but  this  ridge  was  found  to 
be  fo  narrow  between  two  precipices,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  dangerous,  that  it  was  im- 
poffible  for  them  to  follow  it,  and  attain  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc.  They  then  exa-- 
mined  at  different  parts  the  approaches  to  this  fummit,  and  the  refult  of  this  fearch  was, 
that  it  was  abfolutely  inacceffible  at  lead,  by  the  Dome  of  Goute.  They  returned  from 
thence  to  Chamouni  by  the  mountain  de  la  C6te,  much  difcontented  with  their  expe- 
dition, and  haralTed  by  a  florm  accompanied  with  {how  and  haiU 
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But  they  did  not  aH-return ;  one  of  thofe  who  had  followed  Francois  Packard  by  the 
mountain  of  la  Cote,  was  Jaques  Balmat,  fmce  become  famous  by  his  afcent  to  the  fum- 
mit  of  Mont  Blanc,  He  was  not  to  be  of  the  party  in  this  excurfion  ;  he  had  joined 
Paccard  and  his  party  almoft  in  fpiteof  them.  In  reiiirning  from  the  Dome  of  Goute, 
as  he  was  not  on  good  terms  with  the  others  he  walked  by  himfelf,  and  kept  apart  from 
them  to  fearch  for  chryftals  in  a  rock  at  fome  diftance.  When  he  wiflied  to  rejoin  them 
or  at  lead  follow  their  traces  on  the  fnow,  he  could  not  find  them ;  mean  time  the  ftorm 
came,  and  being  fearful  to  venture  himfelf  alone  in  the  middle  of  theCe  deferts  in  the 
ftorm  and  at  the  approach  of  night,  he  preferred  fquatting  himfelf  down  in  the  fnow, 
and  there  patiently  wait  till  the  ftorm  (hould  ceafe  and  the  coming  of  day-tight ;  he  tbert 
fuffered  much  from  the  hail  and  cold ;  but  towards  morning  the  weather  cleared  up^ 
and  as  he  had  the  whole  length  of  the  day  to  return,  he  refolved  to  confecratepartof  it 
to  the  trying  if  he  could  not,  among  thefe  vaft  and  unknown  folitudes,  find  out  a  way 
by  which  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc  might  be  attained.  It  was  thus  that  he  difcovered 
that  which  has  been  followed,  and  which  is  certainly  the  only  one  by  which  it  can  be* 
attained. 

He  did  not  immediately  on  his  return  to  Chamoume  make  his  difcovery  known,  but 
as  he  found  that  Dr.  Paccard -had  thoughts  of  making  a  funilar  attempt,  he  communi- 
cated the  fecret  to  him,  and  offered  to  ferve  him  as  a  gnide.  The  fiiccefe  of  this  enter- 
pjize  has  been  made  known  to^the  public  by  the  relations  which  have  been  ^iven  of  it 
by  Dr.  Paccard  and  M.  Bourrit. 

What  is  remarkable  in  the  difcovery  of  this  route  is,  that  it  is  the  fame  which  pre* 
fents  itfelf  the  moft  naturally  to  thofe  who  view  Mont  Blanc  from  Chamounie,  and  is 
alJb  that  which  thofe  who  nude  the  firft  attempt  tried,  but  of  which  thef  became  dif- 
gufted  by  a  fingular  prejudice.  As  it  proceeded  by  a  font  of  valley  between  gnsit  heights, 
it  was  imagined  too  warm,  and  that  it  excluded  the  air  too  much.  This  valley  is  never- 
thelefs  very  wide,  and  aocefltble  to  the  winds,  and  the  ices  which  form  the  bounds  are 
not  of  that  natiu-e  to  heat  it.  fiut  fatigue  a&d  the  Varity  of  the  air  gave  to  thofe,  who 
made  the  firft  attempts,  this  oppreffion  •dF  which  I  have  fo  often  fpoken ;  they  attributed 
this  oppreifion  to  the  heat  and  ftagnatioa  of  the  air,  and  they  no  longer  endeavoured  to 
attain  the  fummit  otherwile  than  by  the  known  and  isolated  ridges,  fuch  as  that  of 
Gpute. 

The  people  of  Chamounie  l^ewiftf  had  an  idea  l!hat  lleeping  on  the  heights  would  be 
attended  with  death,  but  the  trial  made  by  Jaques  Balmat  m  i^ng  the  night  on  them, 
haniihed  this  fear ;  and  the  impoflibiltty  of  coming  to  it  by  the  ridges  forced  them  tq 
t^e  the  moft  natural  and  apparent  route, 

JOURNEr  OF  SjfUSSURE  IN  jfUGUST,  1787. 

DIVERS  periodical  works  have  informed  the  public,  that  laft  yeaf  in  the  month  of 
Auguft  two  inhabitants  of  Chomounie,  Mr.  Paccard  a  phyflcian,  and  Jaques  Balmat  the 
guide,  attained  to  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  till  then  had  been  deemed  im* 
poflible.     -     ' 

It  was  made  known  to  me  the  next  day,  and  I  immediately  fet  out  to  endeavour  to 
follow  their  traces  i  but  there  fell  fo  much  rain  and  fnow  that  I  was  forced  to  give  up 
the  projeft  for  this  feafon.  I  commiflioned  Jaques  Balmat  to  vifit  the  mountain  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  to  let  me  know  as  foon  as  the  finking  of  the  winter  fnow  (hould 
render  it  prafticabte.  In  the  interval  I  went  into  Provence  to  make  experiments  by 
the  fea  ftde,  ,with  a  deO^  to  compare  them  with  tho^e  I  propofed  to  make  on  Mont 

»^^         .  Jaques 
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Jaques  Balmat  in  the  month  of  June  made  two  ufelefs  attempts,  mean  time  he  wrote 
me  word  he  had  no  doubt  but  it  might  be  done  in  the  month  of  July.  I  then  fet  out 
for  Chamounie.  At  Saienche  I  met  the  courageous  Balmat,  who  was  coming  to  Ge- 
neva to  inform  me  of  his  new  fuccefs ;  the  fifth  of  July  he  had  attained  the  fummit  of  the 
mountain  with  two  guides,  John  Michel  Cachat  and  Alexis  Toumier.  It  rained  on  my 
arrival  at  Chamounie,  and  the  bad  weather  continued  three  weeks ;  but  I  was  deter- 
mined  to  wait  till  the  end  of  the  feafon,  rather  than  raifs  a  favourable  opportunity. 

This  opportunity  fo  much  defired  caijie  at  laft,  I  took  my  departure  accompanied 
by  a  fervant,  and  eighteen  guides  who  carried  my  inftruments  and  other  neceffary  ap» 
paratus. 

My  eldeft  fon  was  extremely  defirous  of  accompanying  me ;  but  I  was.  afraid  he  was 
neither  ftrong  enough  nor  fufficiently  accuftomed  to  exiurfions  of  this  nature,  therefore 
infilled  that  he  (hould  give  up  the  defign.  He  ftaid  at  the  Priory,  where  he  made,  with 
much  care,  obfervations  fimilar  to  thofe  I  made  on  the  top. 

Although  it  is  hardly  two  leagues  and  a  quarter  in  a  direft  line  from  the  Priory  of 
Chamounie  to  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  it  takes  eighteen  hours  to  walk  it,  on  account 
of  the  bad  road,  the  turnings,  and  about  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  toifes 
to  get  up. 

To  be  perfedUy  at  Kberty  in  the  choice  of  the  places  where  I  fliould  fleep,  I  had  a  tent 
carried,  and  the  firft  night  I  flept  under  it  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  of  Cote,  which 
h  fituated  on  the  fouth  of  the  Priory,  and  at  feven  hundred  and  feventy-nine  toifes  above 
this  village. 

This  journey  is  free  from  pain  and  danger,  the  afcent  is  always  on  the  grafs  or  on  the 
rock,  and  the  excurfion  is  eafily  made  in  five  or  fix  hours.  But  from  thence  to  the  top, 
there  is  nothing  but  ice  and  fhow  to  walk  on. 

The  fecond  journey  is  not  the  eafieft*  We  had  immediately  to  crofs  the  glader  of 
the  Cote  to  get  to  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  rock  inck>fed  by  the  fnows  of  Mont  Blanc.  This 
glacier  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  It  is  interfered  by  large,  deep,  irregular  crevices  ^• 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  pafs  them  except  over  bridges  of  fiiow,  which  are  fometimes 
extremely  flight,  and  fufp«nded  over  abyfes.  One  of  my  guides  had  nearly  periihed 
here.  He  had  gone  the  day  before  with  two  others  to  recoimoitre  the  paflage,  happily 
they  had  had  the  precaution  to  fallen  themfelves  together  by  cords ;  the  fnow  gave  waj 
under  him  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  and  deep  crevice,  and  he  continued  fufpended  be* 
tween  his  two  companions.  We  jpafled  by  the  opening  which  had  been  formed  under 
him,  and  I  trembled  at  the  fight  of  the  danger  he  had  run.  The  pafiage  of  this  glacier 
is  fo  difficult  and  winding,  that  it  took  us  three  houj:s  to  go  from  the  top  of  the  C6te  to 
the  firft  rocks  of  this  ifolated  chain,  though  it  is  little  more  than  a  quarter  of.a  league 
in  a  dhceSt  line. 

After  having  attained  thefe  rocks,  we  foon  quitted  them  again  to  go  up  a  winding 
valley  full  of  fnow,  which  (Iretches  from  north  to  fouth  to  the  foot  of  the  highefl  fum« 
mit.  This  fnow  is  interfeded  at  different  diftances  by  enormous  and  fuperb  crevices. 
Their  lively  and  neat  form  fhews  the  fnow  difpofed  of^in  horizontal  beds,  and  each  of 
thefe  beds  anfwer  to  a  year  3  be  the  largenefs  of  its  crevices  what  it  may,  the  bottom 
can  no  where  be  difcovered. 

My  guides  wifhed  we  fhould  pafs  the  night  near  fome  of  thofe  rocks  which  are  to  be 
met  widi  in  this  route,  but  as  the  highefl  are  fix  or  feven  hundred  toifes  lower  than  the 
fummit,  I  was  defirous  to  get  higher  up.  To  do  this,  it  was  neceffary  to  pitch  our  tent 
anud  the  fiiows,  this  I  had  much  trouble  to  make  my  companions  confent  to.  They 
imagined  that  during  the  night  there  reigned  on  thefe  high  ihows  an  infupportablecold, 
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ard  ferioufly  believed  they  fhcmld  perilh  thei'e.  At  laft  I  told  them,  that  for  my  part  I 
was  dtrerinined  to  do  it  wiih  thofe  amongft  them  on  vvhofii  I  could  depend ;  that  .we 
ivM-id  iii^;  deep  in  the  fnow  and  cover  this  hollow  with  the  covering  of  the  tent,  and 
th<?re  (hut  ourfelves  in  together,  and  in  this  manner  we  fhould  not  fuffer  from  the  rigour 
of  the  cold.     Thefe  arrangements  having  encouraged  them,  we  purfued  our  courfe. 

At  four  in  the  evening  we  got  to  the  fecond  of  the  three  great  platforms  of  fnow  which 
we  had  to  pAfs,  and  thel*e  we  pitched  our  tent,  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty-five 
toifes  above  the  Priory,  and  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  above  the  fea, 
ninety  toifes  above  the  pike  of  Teneriffe.  We  did  not  attempt  to  get  to  the  laft  plat- 
form, becaufe  there  we  (hould  be  expofed  ro  the  fall  of  avalanches. 

The  firft  platform  by  which  we  had  lately  paft  is  not  exempt  from  them.  We  had 
pa  fled  over  two  of  thefe  avalanches,  which  had  fallen  fince  Balmat'^  laft  journey,  the 
broken  remains  of  which  covered  the  whole  valley. 

My  guides  immediately  fetabout  excavating  a  place  where  we  might  pafs  the  night ; 
but  they  very  foon  felt  the  effefl:  of  the  rarity  of  the  air  •.  Thefe  robuft  men,  to  whom 
feven  or  eight  hours  walking  is  in  reality  nothing,  had  hardly  thrown  up  five  or  fix 
fhovels  of  fnow  when  they  found  it  abfolutely  impolfible  to  continue ;  they  found  it  ne- 
ceffary  conftantly  to  relieve  each  other.  One  of  them  who  had  turned  back  a  little  to 
fetch  fome  water  in  a  caik  from  a  hollow,  was  taken  ill  in  going,  returned  without  water, 
and  pafled  the  night  in  the  moft  agonifing  pain.  My  felf  who  am  fo  accuftomed  tp  the  air 
of  die  mountains,  and  who  feel  better  in  this  air  than  in  the  plain,  I  was  overcome  with 
wearinefs  in  obferving  my  meteorological  inftruments.  This  illnefs  caufed  in  us  an 
ardent  thifft,  and  we  could  not  procure  water  but  by  melting  the  fnow,  for  the  water 
we  had  feen  in  coming  up,  was  found  frozen  when  they  returned  to  fetch  fome,  and 
the  little  chaffing-difli  we  had  with  us  afforded  a  flow  fupply  for  twenty  thirfty  perfons. 

From  the  middle  of  this  plateau^  enclofed  between  the  laft  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  to 
the  fouth,  its  high  fteps  to  the  eaft,  and  the  Dome  du  Goute  to  the  weft,  there  is  fcarce 
any  thing  to  be  feen4>ut  fnow ;  this  fnow  is  quite  pure^  of  a  dazzling  whitenefs,  and  oa 
the  high  fummits  forms  the  moft  fingular  contraft  with  the  almoft  black  flcy  of  thefe 
high  regions.  No  living  creature  to  be  feen,  no  appearance  of  vegetation ;  it  is  the 
dwelling  of  filence  and  cold.  When  I  reprefented  to  myfelf  Dodor  Paccard  and  Jaquea 
Balmat  arriving  the  firft  at  the  clofe  of  day  in  thefe  deferts,  without  ihelter,  without  fuc- 
cour,  without  even  knowing  that  mankind  could  exift  in  thofe  places  they  were  attempt- 
ing to  get  to,  but  continuing  neverthelefs  boldly  their  career,  I  could  not  but  admire 
their  refolution  and  courage. 

My  guides  always  occupied  with  the  fear  of  cold,  fo  clofely  fliut  all  the  openings  of  the 
tenty  that  I  fuffered  much  from  the  heat  and  impurity  of  the  air,  occafioned  by  the  re- 
fpiration  of  fo  many  people.  I  was  obliged  to  get  out  in  the  night  for  the  fake  of  taking 
breath.  The  moon  (hone  with  the  greateft  luftre  in  the  middle  of  the  flcy  of  a  dark 
ebony  colour,  Jupiter  feemed  to  throw  out  ftrong  rays  of  light  from  behind  the  higheft 
fummit  to  the  eaft  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  reverberating  light  all  over  this  extent  of  fnov 
was  fo  dazzling,  that  only  the  ftars  of  the  firft  and  fecond  magnitude  were  diftinguifli- 
able.  At  length  however  we  began  to  fleep,  when  we  were  awaked  by  the  noife  of  a 
great  avalanche,  which  covered  part  of  the  declivity  that  we  fliould  have  to  climb  the 
next  diy. 

At  break  of  day  the  thermometer  was  three  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  It 
was  late  when  we  fet  out,  owing  to  the  neceflity  we  were  under  of  melting  fnow  for 

*  Th€  barometer  ftood  but  at  17  incbes  10^^  linet. 
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breakfaft,  and  to  have  fome  to  carry  with  us ;  it  was  no  fooner  melted  than  drank,  and 
thofe  people  who  religioufly  guarded  the  wine  I  had  brought  with  us,  continually  ftole 
the  water  I  had  in  referye.     We  began  by  afcending  the  third  and  lad  platform^  then 
took  to  the  left  to  get  on  the  higheft  rock  at  the  eall:  of  the  fummit.     The  declivity  ex- 
tremely flanted,  thirty-nine  degrees  in  fome  places,  and  every  where  borders  on  preci- 
pices, and  the  furface  of  the  fnow  was  fo  hard,  that  thofe  who  went  firft  were  obliged  to 
break  it  with  a  hatchet  before  they  could  gain  a  footing.     It  took  us  two  hours  to  climb 
this  declivity,  which  is  about  t^o  hundred  and  fifty  toifes  high.      Coming  to  the  laft 
rock,  we  took  to  the  right  inclining  wefterly  to  climb  the  laft  declivity,  the  perpendicular 
height  of  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  toifes.      This  declivity  inclines  only  to 
twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  degrees  and  is  not  dangerous ;  but  the  air  is  fo  rarified  that 
our  ftrength  vifibly  failed,  as  near  the  fumrait  I  could  only  go  fifteen  or  fixteen  fteps 
vithout  taking  breath,  I  even  felt  now  and  then  a  fort  of  fainting  which  obliged  me  to  fit 
down,  but  in  proportion  as  I  recovered  my  refpiration,  I  felt  my  ftrength  return;  when 
recovered  enough  to  proceed,  I  feemed  as  if  I  could  get  to  the  top  at  one  ftretch.     All 
my  guides  in  proportion  to  their  ftrength  were  in  the  fame  fituation.      It  took  us  two 
hours  from  the  laft  rock  to  the  fummit,  and  it  was  eleven  o'Jock  when  we  gained  it., 

My  firft  looks  were  fixt  on  Chamounie  where  I  knew  my  wife  and  her  two  fifters 
were,  their  eyes  fixed  to  a  telefcope  following  all  our  fteps  with  an  uneafinefs,  too  great 
without  doubt,  but  not  lefs  diftreffing  to  them.  I  felt  a  very  pleafing  and  confoling  fen- 
timent  when  I  faw  the  flag  which  they  had  promifed  to  hoift  the  moment  they  pblerved 
me  at  the  fummit,  when  their  apprehenfions  would  beat  leaft fufpended. 

I  could  now  enjoy  without  regret  the  grand  fpeftacle  I  had  under  my  eyes.  A  light 
vapour  fufpended  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  ^ir,  concealed  from  my  fight  the  lowed 
and  moft  diftant  objeds,  fuch  as  the  plains  of  France  and  Lombardy;  but  1  did  not  much 
regret  this  lofs.  What  I  had  juft  feen  and  what  I  faw  in  the  cleareft  manner,  is  the 
^hole  of  all  the  high  fummits  of  which  I  had  fo  long  defired  to  know  the  organization* 
I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes,  it  appeared  to  me  like  a  dream,  when  I  faw  placed  under 
my  eyes  thofe  majeftic  fummits,  thefe  redoubtable  Aiguilles,  the  Midi,  the  Argentiere, 
the  Geant,  whofe  bafes  even  had  been  for  me  of  fuch  difficult  and  dangerous  accefs.  .  I 
feized  their  relation  to  each  other,  their  connexion,  their  ftrudture,  and  a  fingle  glance 
cleared  up  doubts  that  years  of  labour  had  not  been  able  to  diffolve. 

During  this  time  my  guides  pitched  my  tent,  and  fet  out  the  little  table  on  which  I 
meant  to  make  the  experiment  of  the  ebullition  of  the  water.  But  when  it  was  necef- 
fary  for  me  to  difpofe  of  my  inftruments  and  obferve  them,  I  found  myfelf  every  mo- 
ment obliged  to  fufpend  my  work,  and  attend  only  to  my  refpiration. 

If  it  is  confidered  that  the  barometer  was  then  only  at  fixteen  inches  one  line,  -and 
that  thus  the  air  had  little  more  than  half  of  its  ordinary  denfity,  it  may  be  comprehend- 
ed that  it  was  neceflary  to  fupply  it  by  the  frequency  or  infpirations.  When  I  was  per- 
feftly  quiet,  I  only  felt  a  flight  pain  at  my  breaft  ;  but  when  my  attention  was  fixed  for 
fome  moments  in  continuation,  and  particularly  when  in  ftooping,  I  leaned  on  my  fto- 
mach,  I  was  obliged  to  reft  during  two  or  three  minutes,  to  recover  myfelf  again.  My 
guides  felt  the  fame  fenfations.  They  had  no  appetite  ;  and  to  fay  the  truth,  our  provi>. 
fions,  which  were  all  frozen,  were  not  in  that  ftate  calculated  to  excite  one.;  neither  did 
they  care  for  wine,  or  brandy,  indeed  they  had  found  that  ftrong  liquors  increafed  this 
indifpofition,  without  doubt  by  increafing  the  quicknefs  of  the  circulation,  ,  It  was  frefli 
water  only  that  did  them  good,  and  afforded  them  pleafure  ;  but  time  and  trouble  wete 
wanting  to  make  a  fire,  without  which  we  could  not  have  any, 
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I  neverthelefs  remained  at  the  top  till  half  after  three,  and  although  I  loft  not  a  fingte 
moment)  I  was  not  abb  in  thefe  four  hours  and  a  half,  to  make  all  the  experiments  I 
have  frequently  made  in  lefs  than  three  hours  at  the  fea  fide*  I  made  however  with  care 
the  moft  eflential  ones. 

I  got  down  eaixer  than  I  expedled*  As  the  motion  in  defcending  doe»  not  prels  the 
diaphragm,  it  does  not  confine  the  refpiration,  and  one  is  not,  therefore,  obliged  to  ftop 
fo  often  to  take  breath.  The  defcent  trom  the  rock  to  the  firft  platform  was  neverthe« 
lefs  very  difficult  by  its  great  fteepnefs,  and  the  fun  fhined  with  fuch  brightnefs  on  the 
precipices  beneath  us,  that  it  needed  heads  well  accuftomed  to  fuch  fights  not  to  be  ter- 
rified. I  again  flept  on  the  fnow  two  hundred  toifes  lower  than  the  preceding  nighty 
There  it  was  I  became^convtnced  that  it  was  the  rarity  of  the  air  which  incommoded  us 
on  the  fummit ;  for  if  it  had  been  from  wearinefs  we  (hould  have  been  miKb  ficker 
after  this  long  and  dang^ous  defcent  j  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  fupped  witiv  a  rery 

food  appetite,  and  I  made  my  obfenrations  without  any  obftrudion  from  indifpofition. 
even  believe  that  the  height  where  this  indifpofition  begins  is  fized^  beyond  which  it 
is  impoffible  to  proceed  farther.  For  my  own  part  I  find  myfelf  very  well  at  one  thou- 
fand  nine  hundred  toifes  above  the  fea,  but  as  foon  as  I  get  highev  I  feel  myfelf  in- 
difpofed. 

The  next'day  we  fotmd  the  glacier  of  the  C6te  changed  by  the  heat  of  thefe  two  day», 
and  ftill  more  difficult  to  pais  than  it  was  getting  up.  We  were  obliged  to  defcend  a, 
declivity  of  fiiow,  inclined  to  fifty  degrees,  to  avoid  a  crevice  which  had  opened  daring 
our  joumey^.  At  length  at  half  after  nine  we  found  ourfelves  approach  the  C6ce  moun- 
tain, very  happy  to  find  ourfelves  again  in  a  place  where  we  were  not  afraid  of  it  finking 
under  our  feet. 

There  I  met  Bourrit  who  wanted  to  engage  fome  of  my  guides  to  go  up  again  with 
him ;  but  they  found  themfehres  too  ftitigued,  and  wifhed  to  reft  themfelvesat  Chamou- 
nie.  We  defcended  very  gaily  to  the  Wory,  where  we  got  to  dinner.  It  was  a  gwat 
pleafure  to  me  to  have  them  all  return  fafe,  and  well  with  their  eyes  and  face  ii>  the  beft 
poflible  ftate.  ITie  black  crapes  with  which  we  had  provided  ourfelves,  and  with  which 
we  covered  our  faces,  had  perfectly  preferved  us  from  the  temporary  blindnefs,  and  chap* 
ed  and  burned  faces  often  occafioned  by  the  reverberation  of  the  fnow^  which  thofe  who 
had  gone  there  before  us  had  felt. 

Details  cffhe  Journey. 

JN  going  from  the  Priory  to  Mont  Blanc,  by  the  Cote  Mountain,  you  muft  begin  by 
following  the  road  to  Geneva,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Buifibns,  and  then  take  the  path 
which  leads  to  the  glacier  of  that  name.  But  at  the  foot  of  the  declivity  which  leads  to 
this  glacier,  you  turn  to  the  right  which  leads  to  the  hamlet  of  the  Mount. 

This  hamlet  is  fituated  on  a  hill  of  gypfiim ;  on  the  furface  of  this  hill  are  feen  hoI« 
iow9,  fome  in  the  form  of  funnels,  others  on  the  contrary  have  only  a  narrow  orifice, 
and  widening  farther  in.  1  was  fhewn  one  in  a  field  fcattered  over  with  bufhes,  the 
opening  of  which  was  but  a  foot  wide,  but  farther  in  its  diameter  was  ten  or  twelve  feet 
of  a  fpherical  form.  Without  doubt,  thefe  hollows  are  made  by  the  waters  which  dif- 
folve,  and  draw  with  them  the  gyplum  which  forms  the  hill,  whilft  tl)e  vegetable  earth, 
withheld  by  the  roots  of  grafs  and  bufhes,  refts  fufpended  above  thele  cavities.  As  to 
the  fpherical  form  of  thefe  cavities,  it  is  difficult  to  explain }  neither  are  thofe  geometers 
who  give  the  account. 

A  little 
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A  Ettle  beyond  the  Mount  we  began  to  afcend,  in  purfuing-  ihe  borders  of  the  tor* 
rent  which  iflues  from  the  glacier  of  Taconay ;  there  inftead-  of  fixed  rocks  We  only  find 
wrecks,  difplaced  rocks,  compofed  of  quartz^  of  micayof  fhiftae  hornblende,  or  of  terru^ 
ginous  horn  flone,  ^hich  diffolves  in  rhe  air,  and  changes  into  oxide  of  iron  of  a  rufty 
colour.     Thefe  fragments  have  frequently  a  rhomboidal  form. 

Soon  after  are  feen  to  our  left  yellowilh  rocks,  which  decompofe,  and  whofe  nature  iS 
the  fame  as  thofe  fragments.-  As  to=  their  ftrufture  and  fituaticHi,  they  are,  in  general^ 
conformable  to  the  other  works  of  Chamounie. 

In  proportion  as  we  got  higher  we  found  the  horn  rock  abound  more  in  thefe  frag'- 
inents^  oeverthelefs  one  meets  fome  fine  knots  of  granite  of  felfpar;  of  analmoft  blacfc 
grey,  mixed  with  white  quartz ;  of  quartz  croffed  with  threads  of  amianth  and  others. 

Thisafcent  is^  extremely  wild,  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  valley,  with  the  glacier  of 
Taconay  in  front,  bridled  with  flakes  of  ice,  not  clear  and  white,  like  thofe  of  Buiflbns, 
but  foiled  by  a  black  mud,  and  interfered  with  rocks  of  the  fame  colour:  but  in  getting 
up  higher  we  difcovered  above  this  glacier,  clear  and  (harp-edged  fnpws  of  the  Ddme  of 
Goutl. 

Till  within  half  a  league  beyond  the  hamlet  of  the  Mount,  you  may  go  on  mules  for 
about  two  fmall  leagues  from  the  Priory ;  bur  all  the  reft  on  foot. 

Soon  after  we  got  above  the  gtacier  of  Taconay,  fome  part  of  the  way  became  diffi- 
cult ;  we  then  met  with  a  clear  fountain  of  freih  water,  where  the  guidesalready  fiitigued 
with  their  loads  took  fome  reft. 

There  we  faced  the  glacier  of  Taconay,  remarkable  for  the  difl^rent  colours  of  its 
ices,  which  at  our  fide  on  the  right  bank  is  muddy  and  blacky  whilft  on  the  oppofite 
bank  they  are  tranfparent  and  white. 

The  rocks  on  both  fides  are  the  fame  as  thofe  T  have  above  defcribed }  they  divide 
frequently  into  oblique  angled  parallepipeda  }  their  fituation  and  flru£lure  are  alfothe 
fame. 

In  getting  up  higher  we  found  hardfer  grey  rocks,  refembKng  veined  granites,  with 
lengthened  knots  and  veins  of  quartz,  parallel  to  their  beds  and  layers.     Afterwards 
we  got  nearer  the  glacier,  and  climbed  a  floping  declivity  to  the  Moraine,  whofe  ridge   . 
we  followed  for  fome  time  j  we  foon  after  lefrit  entirely  by  getting  higher  on  the  moua* 
tain  to  the  left. 

Half  an  hour  after  having  quitted  the  glacier,  we  came  to  the  foot  of  a  pretty*  high 
iharp  rock,  which  guards  a  narrow  and  deepcavity,  from  which  there  is  no  way  of  get- 
ting but  by  fcaling.  this  rock  ;  this  paflki,^e  is  called  the  Mafias  or  bad  Jiepx  they  had 
placed  a  ladder  there  for  me,  on  a  fuppofition  I  fhould  want  it,  but  as  I  was  unwilling  to 
give  my  guides  a  bad  opinion  of  my  intrepidity,  I  paflfed  on  without  touching  iti/ 

Beyond  the  Mapas  we  were  obliged  to  pal's  by  fome  narrow  corners  on  high  fharp 
ridges. 

We  then  foUoweJan  uneven  ridge,  with  the  precipice  to  the  right,  and  very  uneven^ 
fields  to  the  left ;  after  that  we  climbed  a  flope  to  a  cavern,  where  I  flept  the  aoth  of 
Auguft  1786,  when,  immediately  after  DoSor  Paccard's  journey,  I  endeavoured,  by  fol- 
lowing his  fteps,  to  attain  the  fummit  of  Mont  Bianc.  But  in  the  night  there  happened 
fuch  a  ftorm  of  rain  and  fnow,  that  I  was  obliged  to  return  forrowfully,  and  put  off  t^ 
attempt  till  the  following  year. 

Each  of  thefe  journeys  took  m^ahonrfour  hours,  without  including,  reft,  fromth^ 
Priory  of  Chamounie  to  this  cavern. 

The  fummit  of  this  rock,  to  the  norih-weft  of  thi$  cavern,  prefents  a  very  fine  prof- 
peft  ;  it  forms  one  of  the  heights  of  the  narrow  rU  ^  oi  ^^^^  ^^^^  mountain,  which  fe- 
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paratesihe  glacier  ^fTaconay,  from  that  of  the  Buiffons.  The  neck  by  which  it  is 
paffed  is  about  fix  hundred  toifes  above  the  Priory  of  Chamouhie.  From  this  ridge  is 
feen  the  two  glaciers  juft  mentioned,  and  which  lay  immediately  under  our  feet,  all  the 
valley  of  Chamounie,  to  the  defile  de  Balme,  and  the  two  chains  which  border  this  de- 
file :  farther  on  is  feen  the  tower  d' Ai,  and  the  Aiguille  of  Midi,  which  over-tops  St. 
Maurice,  as  well  as  other  heights  at  a  greater  diftance.  From  the  oppofite  fide  is  feen 
the  mountain  beyond  the  glacier  of  Taconay,  which  bears  the  name  of  this  glacier,  and 
the  trenches  of  the  beds  of  this  mountain,  Thefe  beds  ftiew  with  the  greateft  regularity 
their  pofition.  Finally,  in  the  fame  dire£Uon  the  profile  of  the  Aiguille  of  Gout6  alfo  of- 
fers  the  fame  pofition  of  beds. 

But  the  moft  Angular  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  ridge  itfelf,  on  which  we  flood,  feen 
at  its  full  length  from  the  north-weft  fide.  Great  blocks  of  rocks  with  ffisfrp  angles, 
boldly  and  Angularly  heaped  on  each  other,  crown  the  fummit  of  this  ridge,  and  prefent 
the,moft  wild :  and  fanciful  afpedi: ;  the  fmiling  and  beautiful  parifli  of  Ouches  appears 
divided  by  thefe  fterile  rocks,  and  forms  with  them  a  ftriking  contraft. 

One  of  thefe  blocks,  which  is  (harp  angled,  projefts  very  much  over  the  precipice, 
and  is  called  from  its  Ihape,  the  bircTs  heck.  It  is  faid,  that  a  (hepherd,  who  laid  a  wa- 
ger to  go  and  feat  himfelf  on  the  point  of  this  beck,  adually  got  to  it,  and  fat  on  it, 
but  that  in  moving  to  come  away,  he  loft  his  equilibrium,  fell,  and  was  killed  upon  the 
pot. 

The  rocks  of  this  part  of  the  ridge  are  for  the  moft  part  of  fchlftus,  compofed  of  black 
hornblende,  and  white  felfpar  *•  There  is  frequently  found  in  the  crevices  of  thefe 
rocks,  tranflucid  little  cryftals,  of  felfpar  a  little  inclining  to  green. 

It  was  twelve  when  we  came  to  this  ridge  ;  I  ftbpped  half  an  hour  to  give  my  guides 
time  to  dine.  During  this;  time  I  amufed  myfelf  viith  the  fight  of  fome  people  a  great 
way  beneath  me,  who  were  crofling  with  great  difficulty,  fupported  by  their  guides,  the 
lo^er  plateau  of  the  glacier  of  Buiffons,  and  who  very  probably  were  propofing  to  them- 
felves  at  their  return  to  make  a  pompous  recitalof  their  undertaking,  and  the  rifks  they 
had  run. 

I  looked,  but  looked  in  vain,  on  the  fecond  platform,  for  two  of  my  guides,  who  had 
flattered  therafelves  with  the  expeftation  of  getting  before  us  to  the  ridge,  where  we 
were,  in  pafling  by  this  platform  of  the  glacier,  which  in  efFed  prefents  a  more  diredt 
route  to  the  Priory.  But  as  fome  of  the  way  is  very  bad,  we  were  very  uneafy  at  not 
feeing  them.     They  however  rejoined  us,  but  very  late. 

After  having  croifetd  this  ridge,  we  continued  to  afcend  obliquely,  between  the  glacier 
of  Buiffons  and  the  top  of  this  lame  ridge,  the  rocks  of  which  are  always  of  veined  gra- 
nite, here  and  there  mixed  with  beds  oi ftenite  fchiejie^  or  of  a  foliated  rock,  compofed 
of  bladed  hornblende,  and  felipar.  The  beds  of  thefe  rocks  are  always  in  the  fame  fi- 
tuation. 

We  paffed  under  a  deep  cavern,  where  Jaques  Balmat,  in  his  preceding  journey,  had 
concealed  the  ladder  which  was  to  affift  us  in  crofling  the  crevices  of  the  glacier,  lik?- 
wife  a  pole  to  make  ufe  of  in  very  bad  places.  He  found  the  ladder,  but  the  pole  was 
>flolen  ;  it  is  fingular  that  thieves  fhould  find  their  way  to  fuch  a  place;  however,  it  can- 
not be  faid  they  were  highway  robbers. 

We  alfo  paffed  by  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  de  la  Tour,  which  is  the  higheft  point  of 
this  ridge.  We  afterwards  climbed  fome  granite  veined  rocks,  always  fituated  in  the  fame 
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manner ;  and  we  arrive  ^  at  three  quarters  after  one,  at  tfa$  fummit  of  the  Cote  moun* 
tain,  at  the  place  where  we  v/vre  to  pafs  the  night. 

The  firft  journey  took  us  but  fix  hours  and  a  half  from  the  Priory  to  cur  fleeping- 
place. 

This  fleeping-place  confided  of  a  great  heap  of  blocks  of  granite,  among  which  my 
guides  hoped  to  find  (helter,  and  where  Dr.  Paccard  and  Jaques  Balmat  had  flept  the 
firft  night  of  their  expedition.  Thefe  blocks  have  been  forced  there  by  the  glacier 
which  is  very  near,  and  which  is  to  be  croffcd  to  make  a  way  to  the  fummit  of  Monr 
Blanc.  And  there  it  is  we  quitted  the  firm  ground  to  embark  on  ice  and  fnow  to  the 
end  of  the  journey. 

The  eroding  of  the  glacier  in  the  morning  while  the  fnow  is  hard  is  to  be  preferred,, 
as  it  becomes  much  more  difficult  when  the  heat  of  the  fun  has  foftened  the  fnow. 

This  is  what  Marie  Coutet  found  under  whom  the  fnow  gave  way,  when  he  went  to- 
reconnoitre  the  way  we  fhould  go  the  next  day.  Happily,  as  I  have  faid  in  the  abridged' 
relation,  he  refled  fufpended  by  the  cords  which  fattened  him  to  his  two  comrades,  who 
had  accompanied  him.  At  their  return  we  were  all  eager  to  have  an  account  of  the 
expedition ;  as  foldicrs  are  to  aflc  the  fpies  of  an  army  news  of  the  enemy's  fitua- 
ation.  Marie  Coutet,  with  great  feeming  indifference  and  even  gaiety,  told  his  ftory ; 
notwithftanding  which,  his  recital  caft  a  ftiade  of  forrow  on  the  countenances  of  his 
hearers ;  the  moft  heroic  fniiled  at  it,  but  the  reft  viewed  it  in  a  more  ferious  light. 
Mean  time  nobody  talked  of  returning  there,  but,  on  the  contrary,  began  to  look  out 
for  a  place  of  fhelter  to  pafs  the  night :  fome  went  to  my  old  lodging,  where  they  hoped 
to  be  warmer  ;  others  fixed  themfelves  between  the  blocks  of  granite,  for  my  part,  I 
flept  under  my  tent  with  my  fervant  and  two. or  three  of  my  ancient  guides. 

The  next  day,  2d  of  Auguft,  notwithftanding  the  intereft  we  all  had  in  fetting  off 
early,  there  arofe  fuch  difficulties  among  the  guides  in  the  arrangement  and  divifion  of 
their  loads,  that  it  was  half  after  fix  o'clock  before  we  fet  out,  each  fearing  to  load  him- 
felf,  lefs  from  fear  of  the  hardfliip,  than  of  finking  in  the  fnow  by  the  weight  of  himfelf 
and  toad,  and  by  this  means  fall  into  a  crevice. 

We  got  on  the  glacier,  oppofite  the  blocks  of  granite  under  which  we  flept ;  the  en- 
trance on  it  was  eafy  enough,  but  we  foon  found  ourfelves  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of 
rocks  of  ice  feparated  by  large  crevices,  in  fome  places  opening  very  wide,  in  others  co- 
vered either  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  fnow,  which  fometimes  forms  a  fort  of  arches  under- 
neath, and  which  are  fometimes  the  only  refources  in  one's  power  to  get  over  thefe  cre- 
vices ;  in  other  refpedls  it  is  an  uneven  ridge  of  ice  which  fervfes  as  a  bridge  to  crols 
over.  In  fome  places,  where  the  crevices  are  quite  empty,  we  had  to  go  down  to  the 
bottom  and  get  up  at  the  other  fide  by  ftairs  cut  with  a  hatchet  *i  the  very  ice :  but  in 
no  part  is  the  rock  found  or  feen  *;  and  fometimes  after  having  got  to  the  bottom  of 
thefe  abyffes,  furrounded  with  almoft  perpendicular  walls  of  ice,  you  can  hardly  conceive 
how  you  fliall  get  out  again,  however  as  long  as  they  walked  on  the  ice,  though  ever 
fo  narrow  the  ridges,  and  flanting  the  declivities  of  it  are,  thefe  intrepid  Chamouniards, 
whofe  head  and  feet  are  equally  firm,  appear  neither  afraid  or  uneafy;  they  talk,  laugh, 
and  defy  each  other  in  jeft ;  but  when  they  pafs  over  thefe  flight  roofs  fufpended  over  d-ep 
abyfles,  they  walk  in  a  moft  profound  filence ;  the  three  firft  tied  together  by  cords,  about 
five  or  fix  feet  diftance  between  them ;  the  others  two  by  two  holding  ih(  ir  ilicks  bv  the 
ends,  their  eyes  fixed  on  their  feet,  each  endeavouring  to  place  ex^tHv  and  light 'y  his  foot 
in  the  traces  of  the  one  before  him.  Above  all  it  was  after  we  had  feen  the  place  where 

*  Their  bottom  i$  always  of  faow  or  ice. 

Marie 
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Marie  "Coiitet  had  fallen^  that  this  fort  of  fear  increafed.;  the  fnow  had  quite  given  way 
fuddenly  under  his  feet  and  formed  round  him  Bn  empty  fpace  of  about  fix  or  feven 
feet  in  diameter,  and  difcovered  an  abyfs  to  which  was  feen  neylier  bottom  nor  fides ; 
and  that  in  a  place  where  no  exterior  danger  appeared.  When  after  liaving  got  clear 
of  fome  of  thefe  fufpicious  fnows  we  found  aurfelves  on  ^  rock  of  ice,  tlie  expreffions 
of  joy  and  ferenity  fliined  on  all  our  countenances,  and  our  jokes  and  good  humour  re- 
returned. '  We  then  held  a  council  on  which  way  we  fliould  takei  .and  grown  bold  by 
faccefs,  we  expofed  ourfelves  with  the  greateft  confidence  to  new  dangers.  It  took 
us  three  hours  tO:cro&  this  redoutabje glacier,  although  hardly  aquarter  of  a  league  in 
breadth.  From  this  time  we  had  only  to  walk  on  fno\y,  often  rendered  extremely  diffi- 
cult by  the  very  great  flants  of  the  declivities,  and  "Xometimes  dangerous  when  thefe  de- 
clivities bordered  on  preoipices .:  buit  in  this  cafe  at  leafl:  we  had  no  dangers  to  encoun- 
ter but  what  we  few,  and  where  we  ran  no  rifk  of  being  fwallowed  up,  without  either 
ftrength  or  addrefs  being  of  any  avail  to  us. 

in  gomg  fcom  this^glacier,  we  were  obliged  to  climb  one  of  thofe  declivities  rof  fnow 
extremely^oped,  after  which  we  iiad  to  pafs  to  the  foot  of  the  lowed  and  mod  nor- 
therly rock  of  >  imallchain  of  infuLat^  rock^  in  the  middle  of  the  ices  of  Mont  Blanc 
This  chain  131ns  pretty  near  irom  north  to  fouth,  and  is  entirely  compofed  of  primitive 
feliatod^ipcksft  the  elements  of  which  are  of 'blackifh  or  greenifh  plates  of  hornblende* 
of  felfpart  of  ^(orfibagimy  with  a  little  quart?  atid  mica. 

There  is'foimd  there  alfo  9  greeniOi  ftone,  brilliant  enough,  tranflucid,  fibrous  and 
•fchidofe, .pretty  hard,  fufible^by  the. blow-pipe,  in  a  globule  of  0.39  line  of  green  glals, 
tranfliicid,  ofa  greafy  luftre.  This  fubftance  agrees  much  with  thejieatite  ajhs/iifarme 
of  St.  Gothard ;  but  its  parts  are  finer,  it  is  more  brilliant,  harder,  more  fufible,  and 
produces  ^aqlevrer  gla(s.  .But  except  another  ipecies  is  made,  I  cannot  compare  k  to 
any  other* 

As  to  the  reft,  ihe  felfpar,  whidh  forms  apart  of  the  conipofition  of  thefe  rocks, 
lis.  of  the  fort  which  I  call  fat^.becaufe  it  has  a  fat  and  oily  luftre.  All  the  rocks  of  this 
chain  have  f  heir  beds  fituated  like  thofe  of  the  Cote  mountain,  according  to  the  general 
la,w  of  the  Chamounie  rocks,  but  areindined  low. 

This  chsun  at  the  eaftern  fide  is  feparated  from  thp  jiiguille  4u  Midiy  and  fojne 
mountains^  which  join  this  JiguiUe  with  Mont  l^lwc  .by  an  extremely  wild  glacier, 
almoft  wholly  comppfed^of  y^rdr/. 

The  name  ofjerac^  in  our  .mountains,  is  ^ven  to  a  fort  of  white  compaflt  cheefe, 
taken  from  whey,  and  pr^fled  vx  a  fort  of  reSangularxrafes,  where  it  takes  a  cubical 
^orm,  or  rather  rectangular  paralleti[udus.  The  fiiows  at  a  great  height  frequently  take 
this  fonn  wjien  jthey  freeze,  after  haying  in  part  imbibed  water.  They  then  become 
extremely. compact.;  in  this  ftate,  if  a  thick  bed  of  this  hardened  ice  comes  on  a  de- 
clivity^ and  (hould,  as  it  often  happens,  Aide  .down  in  a  body  on  this  declivity ;  and,  in  fo 
fliding,  if  fome  parts  of  the  mafs  fhould  not  go  equally  with  the  reft,  their  weight  forces 
them  to  brej^k  in  pretty  near  refiang^ular  fragments,  fome  of  which  may  meafure  fifty 
feet,  and  which^  .by  reafon  of  their  baying  no  mixture,  are  as  regularly  formed  as  if  they 
had  been  chiffeled^ 

On  the  faces  of  thofe  great  parallelipids  is  feen  one  of  thefe  beds  of  fnow  accumu« 
lated  irqm  year  to  year,  and  paffing  gradually  from  ^he  ftate  of  fnow  to  that  of  ice,  by 
the  infiltration  and  fuccefliye  freezing  of  r^n  and  other  waters  which  refult  from  the 
Superior  <b^ds  after  melting. 

We  had  alfo  at  our  right  great  heaps  of  fnow  into  this  form  oi  ferac^  and  we  fhould 
have  Jt)een.pt>lig^d  to  pafs  between  their  intervals  with  much  difficulty  and  danger,  had 
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it  been  ever  fo  little  later  in  the  feafon,  but  a  bridge  of  fnow  which  would  have  mdted 
in  a  few  days,  ferved  us  to  crofs  an  enormotfs  opening,  and  faved  us  the  trouble  of 
pafCng  amid  theferacs. 

We  refted  ourfelves  fome  moments  in  the  fhade  of  fome  rocks  of  the  ifolated  chain, 
of  which  I  have  fpoken  higher  up. 

We  then  went  to  the  weft;  after  which  we  again  approached  it  at  the  place  where 
the  year  before  I  had  the  hut  erefted  with  the  intention  of  fleeping  there,  but,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  bad  weather  prevented  me  from  getting  there.  In  other 
refpe£ls,  this  ftation  had  been  badly  chofen,  being  too  near  the  firft  ;  as  it  is  not  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  toifes  above  th^e  top  of  the  Cote  mountain ;  fo  that  we 
fhould  have  had  nine  hundred  toifes  to  afcend  the  third  day  j  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  . 
it  was  neceffary  for  feveral  reafons  to  leave  the  fmalleft  portion  for  the  laft. 

The  nature  of  the  rocks  which  compofe  this  part  of  the  infulated  chain  is  ftill  the 
fame  ;  and  there  is  befides  obfervable  fome  argillaceous  fchiftus  of  the  nature  of  ilate, 
and  Jbme  fchiftofe  granite  rocks  with  fome  knots  of  quartz ;  the  fituation  of  their  beds 
is  always  the  fame,  but  approaches  nearer  to  the  vertical.  There,  and  higher  up,  this 
chain  is  frequently  interrupted  by  fnows ;  the  points  of  thefe  rocks  projeft  like  Kttle 
iilands  or  (helves  from  the  fea  of  fnow  which  covers  this  va(t  region.  My  guides 
caufed  me  to  lofe  a  great  deal  of  time  here  under  the  pretext  of  breakfafting  and  reft- 
ing ;  their  intention  was  to  delay  our  journey,  that  we  (hould  not  be  able  before  night 
Jto  venture  ourfelves  on  that  part  of  our  way  where  we  fhould  meet  no  more  rocks, 
and  where  we  Ihould  be  obliged  to  fleep  on  the  fnow.  We  did  not  fet  out  again  till 
eleven  o'clock,  although  we  arrived  about  nine. 

I  again  found  the  Difpenfia  Helvetica  in  flower  on  thefe  rocks. 

We  bad  from  thence  a  glimpfe  of  the  lake  acrofs  the  valley  of  Abondance  from  the 
firil  rocks ;  but  in  continuing  to  afcend  faw  it  ftill  better,  we  could  even  very  well 
diftinguiffi  the  town  of  Nyon.  The  mountains  of  Faddgni  appearing  lower  and  lower 
before  us,  Paigmlle  percSe  of  Repofoir  was  that  which  kept  longeft  in  fight,  owing  to 
its  nearnefs  to  us,  and  its  proje£Ung  fummit  in  a  diftant  horizon,  for  we  could  only 
call  the  view  of  thofe  completed  over  which  we  could  fee  the  Jura.  Every  viftory  of 
this  fort  was  a  fubjed  of  joy  to  the  whole  party  :  for  nothing  animated  and  encouraged 
us  more  than  a  diftind  view  of  the  progrefs  we  made. 

After  an  hour's  walk  we  came  to  an  immenfe  opening,  along  which  we  had  to  coaft. 
And  although  a  hundred  feet  wide,  we  could  perceive  no  bottom  to  it* 

The  moment  we  were  ftanding  on  its  edge  refting  ourfelves,  admiring  its  depth,  and 
obferving  its  beds  of  fnow,  my  fervant,  byldo  not  know  what  heedleflhefs,  let  fall  the  hand 
of  my  barometer,  which  he  held  in  his  hand ;  it  flided  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow 
on  the  flanted  wall  of  the  opening,  and  fixed  itfelf  at  an  immenfe  depth  at  the  oppofite 
fide,  where  it  continued  vibrating,  like  the  lance  of  Achilles  on  the  banks  of  the  Sca^ 
mander.  I  felt  a  very  lively  movement  of  concern,  becaufe  it  not  only  ferved  as  a 
prop  to  the  barometer,  hut  alfo  to  a  compafs,  a  telefcope,  and  many  other  inftruments 
which  faftened  on  it ;  in  a  moment  fome  of  my  guides,  fenfible  of  my  concern,  offered 
to  go  for  it,  but  as  my  fear  of  expofing  them  to  too  much  danger  prevented  my  con- 
fenting  to  it,  they  protefted  there  ws^  no  danger,  and  immediately  one  of  them  pafTed  a 
cord  under  his  arm,  and  the  others  let  him  down  to  where  it  was,  he  drew  it  away  and 
brought  it  back  in  triumph.  I  had  adouble  uneafinefs  during  this  operation :  firft,  the 
danger  of  the  fufpended  guide ;  next,  as  we  were  within  view  of  Chamouni,  from 
whence  with  a  telefcope  all  our  movements  were  p^^ cavable,  I  thought  that  if  at  this 
moment  our  friends  had  their  eyes  fixt  on  us,  th^v.  ^o^siV^t  ^^^^^^  doubt,  think  one 
roL.  IT.  4  9  9  of 
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of  US  had  tumbled  into  the  abyfs,  and  that  the  others  were  getting  him  up.    I  have 
been  fince  informed,  that  happily  at  thi?  moment  they  were  not  looking  at  us« 

We  were  obliged  to  crofs  this  fame  opening  on  a  dangerous  bridge  of  fnow  ;  after 
which,  by  a  very  floping  declivity  of  fnow  we  came  to  one  of  the  rocks  of  the  infulated 
chain,  where  I  flept  the  day  of  my  return  from  the  fumrait,  and  for  that  reafon  I  called 
it  the  rock  of  Happy  return ;  its  height  is  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty 
toifes. 

We  arrived  there  at  half  after  one,  and  dined  in  the  fun  with  a  good  appetite,  but 
much  regretted  the  want  of  water,  when  one  of  the  guides  thought  of  a  very  ingenious 
method  to  procure  fome  :  they  threw  fome  balls  of  fnow  againft  the  rocks  expofed  to 
the  fun,  part  of  which  flicking  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  rock,  and  we  faved  it  by  little 
and  little  as  it  fell ;  to  relieve  therafelves  they  threw  the  fnow-balls  by  turns,  and 
formed  a  fort  of  well,  which  fupplied  us  with  as  much  water  as  we  wanted. 

This  rock,  as  well  as  that  which  is  more  to  the  fouth,  and  ihe  iaft  of  this  infulated 
chain,  is  lite  the  others  compofed  of  primitive  fchiftofe  rocks,  mixt  with  quartz,  horn- 
blend,  and  felfpar,  ^ath  knots,  fome  of  pure  quartz,  others  of  granite  rocks.  The 
higheft  fliew  fome  veins,  fome  of  black  hornblende  pretty  near  pure ;  others  of  white 
felfpar ;  but  an  oxide  of  iron  which  comes  from  the  hornblende  diffolved,  gives  to  all 
thefe  rocks  a  yellowifli  caft.  The  beds  pf  the''c  fchiftufes  are  alfo  fituated  according  to 
a  former  obfervation,  but  are  almoft  vertical . 

This  infulated  rock,  in  the  midft  of  fnow,  appeared  to  my  guides  a  delightful  place, 
an  illand  of  Calypfo ;  they  could  not  prevail  on  themfelves  to  quit  it,  and  feemed  de- 
termined to  pafs  the  night  there.  In  the  abridged  relation  has  been  feen  what  trouble 
I  had  to  makje  them  leave  it. 

From  thence  in  an  afcent  of  about  thirty. five  minutes  we  attained  the  firft  great  plat- 
form of  fnow  which  prefents  itfelf  in  this  route.  The  declivity  of  this  platform  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  degrees,  but  it  is  a  plain  in,  comparifom  of  the  declivities  we  had  climbed. 

At  our  left  lay  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  which  began  vifibly  to  lower  to  our  right ;  the 
Dome  of  Goute,  where  the  diffolved  hornblende  predominates.  The  fummit  of  this 
dome  cut  almoft  a  fliarp  point  on  our  fide,  covered  with  a  roof  of  fnow,  half  circular, 
like  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  and  cro^^ned  by  a  continuation  of  thofe  enormous  blocks  of 
fnow  of  a  cubical  form  which  I  have  named  yjr/r^j,  prefented  th^  moft  fingular  and 
magnificent  view.  Before  us  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  objeft  of  our  undertaking, 
ftill  appeared  to  us  of  a  prodigious  height;  at  its  left,  the  rocks  which  we  call  its  ftairs, 
and  fome  very  fuperb  pieces  of  fnow,  which  by  the  dazzling  of  the  fun  appeared  ftrifc- 
ingly  fingular  and  beautiful. 

It  took  us  twenty  minutes  to  traverfe  this  platform ;  and  this  time  appeared  long  to 
us,  for  fince  the  Iaft  voyage  of  Jaques  Balmat,  it  had  been  covered  by  two  enormous^^ 
avalanches  of  y^rj^j,  which  fell  from  the  Dome  of  Goute;  we  were  obliged  to  crofs 
over  thefe  avalanches  under  the  continual  fear  of  being  overtaken  by  others.  I  had 
however  the  pleafure  of  obferving  \S\Qi\ifcraa  which  we  feldom  have  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  near  us.  I  meafured  fome  which  were  more  than  twelve  feet  every  way  \  the 
bottom,  or  that  part  which  had  mated  with  the  rock  was  formed  of  white,  tranflucid  ice, 
and  more  compaft  than  ordinary  ice.  The  oppolite  fide  which  had  been  originally  the 
top,  was  ftill  or  fnow,  though  a  little  hardened,  and  there  is  feen  in  the  fame  block  all 
the  (hades  between  thefe  two  exrremes.  We  wore  furprifed  to  find  that  feveral  of  thefe 
blocks  had  arrived  there  witiiout  being  di>ngure(i,  and  even  that  they  had  ever  come- 
there,  for  the  Dome  of  Goute,  from  which  they  were  detached  is  at  a  great  diftance, 
and  the  declivity  is  not  very  ilanting :  without  doubt  they  had  Hided  in  the  morning  on 
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the  fhow  which  had  been  frozen  and  hardened  by  the  cold  of  the  night,  and  their  own 
velocity  had  been  very  great. 

From  this  platform  we  were  an  hour  afcending  a  declivity  of  thirty-four  degrees, 
which  brought  us  to  the  feeoml  platform  where  We  were  to  fleep. 

V7e  had  at  fir(t  long  and  ferious  deliberations  refpeding  the  choice  of  the  place  we 
fliould  fix  the  tent  under  which  we  were  all  to  coliect  to  encounter  the  cold  of  the 
night,  of  which  the  guides  had  formed  to  themfelves  fo  fri;;htful  an  idea,  Befides  the 
cold  we  had  two  other  dangers  to  guard  againft,  the  one  from  above,  the  other  from 
beneath  :  the  bufmeis  was  to  choofe  a  fituation  which  (hould  fcreen  us  from  the  danger 
of  the  avalanches  which  might  fall  from  above,  likewife  from  that  of  crevices  concealed 
by  fuperficial  fnow.  The  guides  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  this  fnow  loaded  with 
the  weight  of  twenty  men  colleded  in  a  fmall  fpace,  and  foftened  by  the  heat  of  their 
bodies  melting  and  giving  way  all  of  a  fudden,  and  fwallowing  us  all  up  in  the  middle 
^of  the  ni^Iit.  A  frightful  crevice  whofe  winding  we  had  traced  in  coming  to  this  plat- 
form,  and  which  might  have  extended,  for  what  we  knew,  to  the  place  immediately 
under  us,  proved  at  leall  the  poffibility  of  fucji  a  fuppofition.  However,  we  found  at 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  entrance  jof  the  platform  a  place  which 
appeared  to  us  fecure  from  all  thofe  dangers.  There  they  fet  about  Ihovelling  the  fnow 
away,  and  fixing  the  tent  over  (he  place  they  had  made  for  it.  In  the  abridged  account 
I  have  related  the  indifpofition  my  guides  felt  here  from  the  rarity  of  the  air. 

After  fome  moments  of  repofe  Marie  Goutet  an'd  two  others  went  on  the  Dome  of 
Goute  to  look  for  the  ftones  covered  with  glafs  bubbles,  that  I  have  defcribed  in  the 
fecond  volume,  and  brought  back  fome  very  fine  ones,  and  one^  among  others  very  re- 
markable in  its  having  fprinkled  on  its  furface  the  bubbles  of  a  colour  analogous  to  the 
part  of  the  correfponding  ftone,  blacki(h  or  greenifli  upon  the  hornblende,  and  whitifh  on 
the  felfpar ;  which  proves  clearly  that  they  have  been  formed  by  a  fuperficial  fufion  of  the 
rock,  and  of  confequence  that  thunder  has  produced  them ;  in  faQ:,  by  what  other 
means  could  this  effeft  be  produced  on  the  furface  of  a  rock  furrounded  by  fnow  ?  The 
fame  guides  afterwards  went  to  examine  the  declivity  we  had  to  get  up  the  next  day* 
They  returned  fatisfied  with  having  found  covered  with  fnow  a  crevice,  which  in  the 
preceding  journey  had  given  them  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  get  over ;  but  the  de- 
clivity by  which  we  were  to  afcend  appeared  to  them  extremely  abrupt,  and  formed  of 
very  hard  and  flippery  fnow,  and  I  faw  clearly  by  this  account  that  they  were  in  doubt 
of  my  being  able  to  get  up  it. 

On  mountains  freelfrom  fnow,  and  whofe  heights  does  not  exceed  one  thoufand  or 
one  thoufand  two  hundred  toifes  it  is  very  pleafant  to  get  in  good  time  to  a  fleeping 
place ;  the  coolnefs  of  the  evening  refreflies  you  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and  you 
fit  down  on  the  grafs  or  on  a  rock,  are  amufed  in  obferving  the  gradations  of  the  light, 
and  the  changes  which  almoft  always  accompany  the  letting  of  the  fun,  and  twilight. 

But  in  high  mountains  covered  with  fnow  the  clofe  of  the  day  is  extremely  painful, 
one  cannot  tell  where  to  place  one*s  felf ;  ii  you  fit  ftill  you  are  frozen,  and  fatigue  join- 
ed to  the  rarity  of  the  air  deprives  you  of  Urength  and  courage,  necefiary  to  warm  your- 
felf  by  exercife.  This  is  what  wo  felt  in  the  fituation  we  were  now,  to  which  we  came 
aboat  four  o'clock.  We  were  all  frozen  with  cold  ;  and  waiting  with  the  greatell  impa- 
tience till  the  tent  was  fixed  ;  as  foon  as  it  was,  we  all  got  into  it,  and  in  a  fhort  time  the 
babbling  of  the  guides  and  the  naufea  of  thofe  who  where  fick,  forced  me  to  leave  it. 

I  haftened  fupper  as  much  as  poflible.  Afterwards  they  had  great  difficulty  in  fiixing 
themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  might  be  able  to  pafs  the  night ;  - 1  was  allowed  to 
ftretch  myfelf  in  a  comer  i  but  as  for  the  reft  they  could  only£t  down  on  the  ftra\r 
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between  each  other's  legs ;  and  the  air  corrnpted  by  the  refpiration  o(  twenty  perfons 
crowded  into  fo  fmall  a  fpace  occafioned  our  pafiing  the  baid  night  of  which  I  have 
fpoken. 

The  next  day  we  foon  traverfed  the  fecond  platform,  at  the  entrance  of  which  we 
had  paffed  the  night;  from  thence  we  afcended  to  the  third,  which  we  likewife  foon 
croifed,  and  in^half  an  hour  came  to  the  great  declivity,  by  which  in  drawing  to  the 
caft,  we  got  upon  the  rock  which  forms  the  left  Ihoulder  of  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc. 

At  the  begmning  of  this  afcent  I  was  out  of  breath  by  the  rarity  of  the  air ;  however 
by  refting  a  moment  every  thirty  or  forty  paces,  but  without  fitting  down  fo  far  re- 
covered my  breath,  as  to  be  able  in  about  forty  minutes  to  get  to  the  entrance  of  the  ava- 
lanche which  had  fallen  the  preceding  night,  and  which  we  had  heard  from  our  tent. 

There  we  all  ftopped  for  fome  minutes  in  hopes  that  after  having  refted  our  lungs  and 
legs,  we  fhould  be  able  to  get  over  the  avalanche  pretty  quick  and  without  refting  to 
take  breath,  but  in  that  we  deceived  ourfelves,  the  fort  of  wearinefs  which  proceeds 
from  the  rarity  of  the  air  isabfolutely  infurmountable ;  when  it  is  at  its  height,  the  moft 
eminent  peril  will  not  make  you  move  a  ftep  fafter.  But  I  infufed  frefh  courage  into 
my  guides  by  repeatedly  telling  them  that  this  place  was  really  the  leaft  dangerous,  be* 
caufe  all  the  loofe  fnow  of  the  heights  above  us  had  already  come  away. 

Beyond  this  avalanche  the  declivity  became  continually  more  floping,  and  on  our  left 
bordered  on  a  frightful  precipice ;  it  was  neceffary  to  get  over  a  pretty  large  opening, 
the  paiTage  of  which  was  incommoded  by  a  rock  of  ice,  which  forced  us  to  the  border 
of  the  declivity.  The  foremoft  guides  had  cut  fteps  here  and  there  on  the  hard  fnow 
^  as  they  went  on  ;  but  as  they  had  left  the  fpaces  too  long  it  was  neceffary  to  take  fuch 
long  fteps  that  one  ran  the  rifk  of  miffing  ones  footing,  and  fliding  without  remedy  to 
the  bottom.  At  laft,  towards  the  top  the  thawed  furface  became  thinner  ;  then  it 
broke  under  our  feet,  and  underneath  it  eight  or  nine  inches  of  crumbled  fnow,  which- 
refted  on  a  fecond  cruft  of  hard  fnow,  into  which  we  funk  to  the  calves  of  our  legs, 
after  which  we  flided  down  the  fide  of  the  precipice,  to  which  we  were  only  held  by  the 
upper  cruft,  which  thus  found  itfelf  loaded  with  a  great  part  of  the  weight  of  our 
bodies;  and  if  it  had  broken  we  fhould  infallibly  have  flided  to  the  bottom;  but 
I  did  not  think  of  the  danger,  my  refolution  was  taken,  I  determined  to  go  on  as  long 
as  my  ftrength  would  enable  me,  and  I  had  no  other  thought  than  that  of  advancing 
with  a  firm  ftep.  "  ^ 

It  is  faid  when  you  walk  on  the  border  of  a  precipice  you  fhould  not  look  at  it,  and 
is  true  to  a  certain  point ;  but  the  following  advice  is  the  refult  of  my  long  experience* 
Before  you  engage  in  a  dangerous  paflage  you  fhould  begin  by  contemplating  the  pre- 
cipice, until  you  <get  quite  familiar  to  it,  and  it  has  loft  its  force  on  the  imagination,  and 
you  can  look  at  it  with  a  fort  of  indifference ;  meantime  you  fhould  ftudy  the  way  you 
fhould  go,  and  mark  as  you  may  fay  your  fteps :  after  which  the  danger  is  no  more 
thought  of,  and  you  only  think  of  following  the  prefcribed  way.  But  if  you  cannot 
bear  the  fight  of  the  precipice  and  accuftom  yourfelf  to  it,  give  up  the  enterprize,  for  if 
the  path  be  narrow,  it  h  impoffible  to  look  where  to  place  your  feet  without  looking  at 
the  precipice  at  the  fame  time :  and  this  fight  if  taken  unawares  dazzles  yoii,  and  may 
prove  your  deftruflion ;  this  rule  of  conduct  in  danger  appears  to  me  applicable  to 
moral  as  well  as  natural  cafes. 

I  employed  there,  and  in  other  dangerous  fituations  the  manner  of  helping  oneVfelf  by 
the  guides,  which  appears  to  me  the  fureft,  for  him  who  employs  them,  and  the  kaft  in- 
convenient for  thofe  who  help  him ;  it  is  to  have  a  light  but  ftrong,  ftick,  eight  or  ten 
feet  long ;  two  guides  placed  the  one  before  and  the  other  behind,  keeping  tjie  ftick  by 
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the  fide  of  a  predpice,  the  one  guide  at  one  end,  and  the  other  at  the  other,  and  your- 
felf  in  the  middle,  with  this  walking  fence  you  fupport  yourfelf  as  occafion  requires  ^ 
this  neither  incommodes  nor  tires  the  guides,  and  may  ferve  to  fupport  themfelves  in 
cafe  one  of  them  Ihould  flip  or  fall  into  a  crevice.  It  is  in  this  attitude  that  the  Cheva- 
Her  Mechel  has  reprefented  me  in  the  large  coloured  plate  that  he  had  engraved  from 
our  caravan  in  the  middle  of  the  furrounding  ices« 

At  length  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  reckoning  from  the  place  where  we  flept,  we  at- 
tained the  rock  that  I  call  the  left  ihoulder  of  the  fecond  ftairs  of  Mont  Blanc.  In  this 
place  there  opened  to  my  view  an  immenfe  horizon  and  quite  new,  for  the  fummit 
being  at  our  right,  nothing  concealed  from  our  view  the  whole  of  the  Alps  on  the  fide  - 
of  Italy,  which  I  had  never  before  feen  from  fuch  a  great  height ;  but  I  referve  this  de- 
tail for  the  following  chapter.  There  I  had  the  fatisfaction  to  fee  myfelf  certain  of  at- 
taining the  fummit,  fince  the  remaining  afcent  was  neither  very  floping  nor  dangerous. 
We  here  ftopped  to  eat  a  bit,  feated  on  the  borders  of  this  magnificent  terrace  j  but 
the  bread  and  meat  we  brought  with  us  were  frozen  ;  yet  the  thermometer  had  never 
been  lower  than  three  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and  thefe  aliments,  fhut  in  and 
covered  in  a  doffer  carried  on  a  man's  back,  ought  to  have  been  a  little  preferved  from 
the  cold  by  the  heat  of  his  body.  I  am  perfuaded  that  on  the  plain  in  the  faipe  degree 
of  cold  thefe  aliments  would  not  have  been  frozen,  and  very  likely  that  there  even  a 
thermometer  fhut  up  in  a  doiTer  would  not  be  lower  than  o ;  but  in  this  rarified  and 
conftantly  renewed  air,  the  bodies  or  fubftances  impregnated  with  water  undergo  a  very 
great  evaporation,  and  or^  that  account  imbibe  the  cold  more  than  the  dry  ball  of  a 
thermometer :  at  nine  in  the  morning,  the  thermometer  was  at  half  a  degree  above  o, 
and  my  hygrometer  at  fifty-nine.  The  naked  rocks  that  we  met  there,  and  which 
form  two  forts  of  black  and  projecting  ridges,  which  are  very  well  feen  from  the  borders 
of  bur  lake,  to  the  left  of  the  higheft  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  are  of  granite,  here  reduced 
to  fcattered  fragments ;  there,  in  folid  rocks  divided  by  pretty  near  vertical  fiffures,  the 
dire£Hon  of  which-is  conforms^ble  to  that  which  generally  reigns  in  thefe  mountains, 
that  is  to  fay,  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  which  in  confequence  I  looked  upon  as  beds. 

The  felfpar  which  enters  into  the  compofition  of  thefe  rocks  is  white  bordering  on 
grey,  or  on  green,  or  on  a  reddifh  colour ;  it  gives  by  the  blow-pipe  a  glafs,  from  which 
may  be  obtained  globules  of  o,  6,  tranfparent,  without  colour  but  full  of  bubbles. 

This  felfpar  is  fometimes  pure,  covered  or  even  mixed  with  a  grey  fubftance  verging 
on  fea  green  j  without  brightnefs,  earthy,  brittle,  ftripped  with  a  grey  whitenefs.  This 
fubftance  appears  to  be  of  an  earthy  fteatite ;  it  is  difficult  to  get  fragments  of  it  free 
from  felfpar;  thofe  which  I  have  been  able  to  feparate,  have  melted  by  the' tube  inta 
green.glafs,.tranflucid  and  of  an  extremely  fat  afped.  They  difcolour  on  the  fibres  of 
lappare,  and  difiblve  it  with  effervefcence. 

The  whidfli  half  tranfparent  quartz,  which  enters  into  the  compofition  of  this  granite, 
appears  fattifh  on  breaking ;  a  fragment  of  a  fifteenth  of  a  line  in  length,  by  a  thirtieth 
in  thicknefs  or  of  0,067,  on  0,033,  fixt  at  the  extremity  of  a  loofe  thread  of  fappare, 
became  quite  rdund  at  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe,  in  loofing  a  little  of  its  tranfparence 
which  under  this  volume  appeared  perfeA,  and  formed  in  itfelf  fome  bubbles  ia  its  in- 
terior. This  quartz  is^  then  more  mfible  than  rock  cryfl:al,  in  the  proportion  of  0,035 
to  0,014.  - 

Thefe  granites  are  frequently  mixed  with  hornblende,  fometimes  bhckifli,;  fometimes 
bordering  on  green. 

There  is  alio  feen  here  chlorite  often  of  a  green  colourj  fometimes  in  nefts,.and  even 
in  thick  mafles.    It  is  tender  but  not  crumbly  j  of  a  very  fine  grain^  and  its  fmall  parts 
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feen  through  a  microfcope,  appears  like^fmall  blades  wexy  tranflucid,  of  a  clear  green, 
but  they  have  not  the  regularity  of  thofe  of  St.  Gothard  which  I  have  defcribeJ.     This 
foffile,  as  well  as  the  hornblende,  appears  to  fupply  in  thefe  granites  the  place  of  niica, 
'  which  only  (hews  itfelf  in  very  fmall  and  fcarce  blades. 

Some  of  thefe  granites  appear  rotted,  there  are  obferved  in  them  fmall  cavities  of  an 
angular,  irregular  form  full  of  a  rutty  browni(h  duft.  In  breaking  thefe  granites  there 
is  found  in  their  interior  parts  fmall  brown  pyrites  tarnifhed  on  theoutfide,  but  brilliant 
and  of  a  very  pale  yellow  Infide,  and  whofe  fragments  are  attraclable  by  the  loaditone.  It 
is  from  the  mixture  of  thefe  pyrites  that  thefe  cavities  are  formed.  My  guides  found  fome 
fragments  of  thefe  fame  granites,  in  which  are  feen  cubical  pyrites  of  three  or  four  lines 
in  thicknefs,  which  on  breaking  appear  very  brilliant,  and  of  a  braffy  high  coloured 
yellow  ;  they  do  not  alter  on  being  expofed  to  the  air. 

On  thefe  rocks  are  alfo  found  fome  quartz  with  fome  veins  and  nefts  of  delphinite  or 
green  fchorl  of  Dauphinc  ;  it  is  but  confufcdly  cryftalized,  but  to  be  diftinguiflied  by  its- 
fwelling  under  the  blow-pipe,  and  the  black  and  refradory  Icorie  into  which  it  changes. 

In  fome  places  thefe  granites  degenerate  into  irregular  fchiftofe  rocks,  formed  of 
quartz  and  felfpar,  without  any  mixture  of  mica,  and  whofe  beds  are  feparated  and 
covered  with  clay  of  a  nut-brown  ferruginous  colour,  and  meks  into  a  black  glafs. 

In  thefe  fame  granite  rocks  are  inclofed  a  layer  of  granitel,  almoft  entirely  compofed 
'  of  black  and  fliining  lamellar  hornblende,  and  of  grey  felfpar  traoflucid,  of  the  colour  of 
riifty  iron  at  its  furface. 

To  conclude,  my  guides  found  in  thefe  rocks  a  palaiopetre  or  primitive  petrofilex  of  a 
grey  colour  bordering  on  green,  tranflucid  at  a  line  thick  and  even  to  i.,  2  ;  fcaly  or 
(helly  on  breakings  hard,  interiorly  mixed  with  fpots  of  a  deep  green,  which  are 
fcarcely  vifible  but  by  a  glafs,  and  which  appear  to  be  of  fteatile ;  and  alio  with  fome 
fpots  of  pyrites,  which  in  diflblving  (lain  of  a  rufty  colour  the  places  near  it.  This 
itone  in  melting  turns  to  a  green  glafs  like  that  of  felfpar. 

After  having  refted  and  examined  thefe  rocks,  I  refumed  my  journey  about  nine 
o'clock.  As  1  had  meafured  from  Chamounie  the  heights  of  the  parts  of  the  mountain, 
I  knew  that  I  had  not  more  than  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  toifes  to  go,  and  that  by 
a  declivity  of  not  more  than  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  degrees,  on  a  firmjand  not 
llippery  fnow,  free  from  crevices,  and  diftant  from  precipices,  I  therefore  hoped  to  at- 
tain the  fummit  in  lefs  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  but  the  rarity  of  the  air  prepared 
me  difficulties  greater  than  I  could  have  forefeen.  1  have  obferved  in  the  abridged  re- 
lation, that  towards  the  latter  end,  I  was  obliged  to  take  breath  every  fifteen  or  fixteen 
fteps ;  moftly  (landing  fupported  on  my  flick,  but  obliged  about  every  third  time  to  fit 
down  ;  this  neceflity  of  rolling  was  abfolutely  infurmountable ;  I  endeavoured  to  over^ 
come  it,  my  legs  failed  me,  I  felt  a  fwooning,  and  I  was  feized  with  a  dazzling  quite  in» 
dependent  of  the  power  of  the  light,  as  the  double  crape  which  covered  my  face  perfeftly 
fcreened  my  eyes.  As  it  was  with  extreme  concern,  that  I  thus  faw  the  time  pafs 
that  I  had  hoped  to  dedicate  to  the  making  of  my  experiments  on  the  fummit,  I  made 
feveral  attempts  to  (horten  my  refts  ;  I  endeavoured  for  example  not  to  exert  my  full 
flrength^  and  to  (lop  at  every  four  or  five  (leps,  but  I  gained  nothing  by  it ;  I  was 
obliged  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  fixreen/fteps  to  red  as  long  as  if  I  had  done  it  viithout 
intermiflion,  what  is  remarkable  is  that  1  did  not  feel  this  great  uncafinefs  till  eight  or 
ten  feconds  after  I  gave  over  walking.  The  only  thing  which  did  me  good  and  in- 
creafed  my  (Irength  was  the  air  of  the  north  wind ;  when  in  afcending  I  had  my  face 
turned  to  that  fide,  and  ftrongly  inhaled  the  air  coming  from  thence  j  k  could  without 
Hopping  go  twenty-five  or  twenty-fix  yards. 
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The  generality  of  thefe  fenfations  felt  by  the  twenty  people  of  which  our  party  was 
formed,  and  the  details  which  I  have  given  ii)i  my  abridged  account,  cannot  leave  any 
doubt  refpecting  the  caufe  of  thefe  phenomena.  They  befide  perfedly  agree  with  what 
IS  known  as  to  the  neceflity  of  the  air,,  and  even  of  an  air  of  a  certain  degree  of  denfity, 
for  the  prefervation  of  animals  of  a  warm  nature. 

Pretty  near  the  middfe  of  this  afcent  we  paffed  near  two  fmall  rocks,  projeding  over 
thefnow.  The  higheft  of  them  had  been  lately  fhattered,  and  its  fragments  thrown 
over  the  frefli  fnow  to  the  diftance  of  feveral  feet.  And  as  affuredly  no  body  had  been 
there  to  blow  up  this  rock  with  powder,  or  break  it  with  an  iron  bar,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  it  was  produced  by  thunder.  Yet  I  could  not  difcover  any  glafly  bubble.  In 
the  abridged  account  I  have  faid  that  it  proceeded  from  its  conftituent  parts  being 
extremely  refraftory ;  but  this  is  an  error,  for  I  have  fince  then  feen  fragments  from 
the  roCks  of  ihe  Dome  of  Guute,  which  are  exaftly  of  the  fame  nature  of  the  one  now 
in  queftion,  and  which  are  covered  with  glafly  bubbles.  This  difference  proceeds  rafher 
from  the  greattr  or  lefs  violence  of  the  ftroke  they  have  received,  or  of  the  lefs  or  greater 
moifcure  then  contained  in  them.  Among  thefe  fcattered  fragments  were  feen  leaves 
of  granite  in  maffes  more  or  lefs  thick,  whofe  great  faces  were  pretty  near  parallel  to 
each  other. 

The  lower  rock'prefents  the  form  of  an  horizontal  fmooth  table,  its  length  from  north 
to  fouth  fix  feet  fix  inches,  and  its  breadth  four  feet  from  eaft  to  weft.  This  table  finks 
into  the  fnow  from  above  or  from  the  weft ;  but  from  the  lower  fide  or  from  the  eaft: 
its  border  rifes  four  feet  eight  inches  fix  lines  above  the  fnow.  It  is  a  folid  block  with- 
out any  vifible  feparation.  I  carefully  took  its  dimenfions  that  it  might  be  known  here- 
after if  it  Ihould  increafe  or  diminifti. 

Thefe  rocks,  fituated'near  two  thoufand  four  hundred  toifes  ^bove  the  fea,  are  Inte- 
refting  on  account  of  their  being  the  higheft  of  our  globe  examined  by  naturalifts ; 
Meflrs.  Bouguer  and  Condamine  had  been  on  the  Cordilleres  to  an  equal  and  even 
fome  toifes  greater  height  than  our  rocks  (two' thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventy  toifes): 
they  did  not  underftand  ftones,  but  as  they  fay  they  have  fent  a  great  many  cafes  full 
of  fpecimens  from  the  mountains  on  which  their  trigonometrical  operations  had  conduced 
them,  I  fliould  have  been  very*defirous  to  have  thefe  fpecimens  examined  by  judges. 

The  deceafed  Duke  of  Rochefoucault,  a  man  as  much  diftinguiftied  for  his  knowledge 
as  his  virtues,  and  who  has  been  the  innocent  viftim  ta  the  troubles  of  a  country  for 
which  he  had  made  and  would  ftill  have  made  the  greateft  facrifices,  was  willing  at  my 
reqiieft  to  examine  thefe  rocks  with  the  greateft  care  and  attention,  either  at  the  Jardin 
du  Roi  or  at  the  Academy  of  fciences,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  but  he  could  neither 
find  them  nor  gain  any  intelligence  of  what  was  become  of  them. 

I'he  fcarcity  of  fptcimens  of  rocks  fituated  fo  high,  and  the  confequences  that  might 
be  drawn  from  their  nature  in  different  fy ftems  of  geology,  engage  me  to  give  a  particu- 
lar defcriptiori. 

They  are  granite  in  mafs,  where  hornblende  and  fteatite  take  the  place  of  mica,  which 
is  there  rare,  a  bright  fun  and  a  magnifying  glafs  are  neceffary  to  be  able  t^  diftinguifli 
fome  white  and  bright  fcales  ;  it  is  even  doubtful  if  thefe  brilliant  particles,  which  it  is 
impoflibleto  lake  off,  are  really  mica. 

Felfpar  is  the  prevailing  part  of  thefe  granites ;.  it  evidently  forms  about  the  three 
fourths  of  their  mafs.  Thtir  cryft^ls,  pretty  near  parallelopepid,  vary  in  fize ;  fome  are 
feen  an  inch  in  length  and  fix  lines  broad.  They  are  of  a  dull  white',  feebly  tranflucid, 
of  little  luilre,  of  the  fort  I  call  dry  ;  they  yield  by  the  blow  pipe  a  tranfparent  glafs,  but 
with  bubbles,  of  which  may  be  formed  balls  of  0,81,  and  of  confequence  fufibleat  70 
degrees  of  Wedgwood.   On  the  filet  of  fappare  the  bubbles  diffipate,  and  there  remains  a 
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•  tran(parent  milky  glafs,  whith  fubfides  without  penetrating  or  diffolving.  Thefe  crytlals 
of  felfpar  appear  here  and  there  of  a  tamiflied  green,  caufed  by  a  flight  mixture  of  ftea- 
tite  which  covers  them. 

The  quartz  which  forms  a  little  lefs  than  the  fourth  of  the  mafs,  is  grey  bordering  on 
violet ;  uneven  in  breaking,  brilliant  in  places,  not  fcaly  but  .conchoid.  Its  fufibility  is 
pretty  near  the  fame  as  that  of  other  granitic  quartz. 

The  borriblende,  which  forms  too  fmall  a  portion  to  be  of  much  account,  is  black 
bordering  on  green  ;  it  fliews  fome  tendency  to  a  fcaly  and  brilliant  form,  but  isofteneft 
twinkling  and  almofl  earthy.  It  fufes  into  a  black  bright  glafs,  cavernous  in  its  interior, 
and  which  on  the  thread  of  fappare  paflfes  to  a  bottle  brownifh  green,  changes  colour 
iifterwards,  and  diffolves  with  fome  effervefcence  which  proves  a  mixture  of  magnetical 
-earth. 

The  earthy  fteatite  likewife  forms  a  very  fmall  part  of  thofe  granites. 

All  thefe  granites  have  their  natural  divifions  covered  with  a  green  or  black  cruft. 
This  is  an  earth  refembling  the  chlorite,  of  a  blackifh  green,  ihining  a  little  at  its  exterior 
furface,  but  of  a  clearer  and  more  earthy  green  in  the  fraftures,  brittle,  the  ftreak 
•creyifli  green,  turning  brown  under  the  blow-pipe,  then  giving  a  button  =3  o,  3,  or 
fufible  at  the  189th  degree  of  Wedgwood.  This  button  has  a  metallic  afped,  a  little 
^unequal,  and  of  a  little  tamifhed  or  iron  melted  colour ;  and  not  only  this  button  but 
all  the  parts  that  the  power  of  the  Qame  has  made  brown,  are  very  ftrongly  attradable 
by  the  loadftone.  A  fmall  fragment  tried  on  the  filet  of  fappare,  infiltrates  immediately 
4]ke  ink  into  the  pores,  then  turns  to  a  tamifhed  brown,  and  at  length  entirely  lofes  its 
colour,  but  without  appearance  of  difTolution. 

The  green  cement  which  covers  other  parts  of  this  granite  in  their  fpontaneous  dU 
vifions  is  lefs  obfcure,  fhining  enough,  tranflucid,  foft  and  a  little  greafy  to  the  touch, 
brittle  and  eafily  flreaked  into  ^rey,  changing  by  the  blow  pipe  into  a  tranflucid  ^afs, 
•which  becomes  tranfparent  on  the  filet  of  fappare,  and  diffolves  it,  but  without  ebullition. 
This  cement  appears  to  be  of  the  nature  of  fteatite  j  I  was  not  able  to  procure  any  pieces 
large  enough  to  meafure  its  fufibility. 

The  latter  part  of  the  afcent  between  thefe  little  rocks  and  the  fummit  was,  as  might 
be  fuppofcd,  the  moft  difficult  for  the  refpiration ;  but  at  length  I  gained  the  long  wifhed 
for  point.  As  during  the  two  hours  this  painful  afcenfion  coft  me,  I  always  had  under 
my  eyes  almofl  every  thing  to  be  feen  from  the  fummit,  my  arrival  on  it  was  not  at- 
tended with  that  furprife  one  might  imagine.  The  greatefl  pleafure  I  felt  was  that  of 
feeing  my  great  uneafinefs  at  an  end  ;  for  the  length  of  this  ftruggle,  the  recolledion 
t>f  the  ftiU  poignant  fenfations  the  difficulties  this  vidory  had  coft  me,  caufed  me  a  great 
^eal  of  irritation.  The  moment  I  had  got  to  the  higheft  top  of  the  fnow  with  which  this 
fummk  is  crowned^  I  trod  upon  it  with  a  fort  of  anger  rather  than  felt  a  fentiment  of  plea- 
fure. Befides  my  objed  was  not  folely  the  getting  to  the  top ;  I  wanted  there  to  make 
obfervations  and  experiments  which  would  make  this  undertaking  valuable ;  and  I  was 
very  much  afraid  I  could  make  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  what  I  had  propofed ;  for  I  had 
already  found  even  on  the  platform  where  we  flept,  that  all  experiments  attended  with 
care,  caufed  fetigue  in  this  rarified  air,  and  that  becaufe  without  thought  you  hold  your 
breath  ;  and  as  it  is  neceffary  to  fupply  the  rarity  of  the  air  by  the  frequency  of  refpir- 
ation, this  fufpenfion  caufed  a  fenfible  uneafinefs,  and  I  have  been  under  the  neceffity  of 
refting  and  taking  breath  after  having  obferved  an  inflrument  of  any  fort,  as  one  fhould 
do  after  having  got  up  a  fteep  hill.  Still  the  fight  of  the  mountains  gave  me  a  fenfible 
fatisfaftion,  of  which  a  more  particular  account  will  be. feen  in  the  following  chapter. 

But  before  the  contemplation  of  thofe  diftant  objeds  I  fhould  fay  a  word  of  the  form 
of  this  fummit,  and  finifh  the  defcriptlon  of  the  rocks  nearefl  to  it, 
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The  top  of  Mont  Blanc  is  not  a  plain  but  a  fort  of  lengthened  ridge,  direfted  from 
eaft  to  weft,  pretty  near  horizontal  in  its  higheft  part,  and  lowering  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties in  angles  of  from  twenty-eight  to  thiny  degrees'.  This  ridge  is  fo  uneven  towards 
its  fummit,  tliat  two  perfons  cannot  walk  a  breaft  ;  but  it  widens  and  rounds  in  defcend* 
ing  to  the  eaflern  fide,  and  takes  towards  the  weft  the  form  of  a  projeding  roof,  di- 
lefted  to  the  north.  All  this  fummit  is  entirely  covered  with  fnow  ;  not  a  portion  of 
rock  to  be  feen  till  you  go  feventy  or  eighty  toifes  lower  down. 

Of  the  two  fronts  of  the  ridge,  that  to  the  north  is  of  the  moft  rapid  defcent,  and  be- 
comes afterwards  ftill  more  fo,  and  terminates  by  joining  frightful  precipices.  To  the 
fouth  on  the  contrary  this  flant  is  gentle,  and  lower  down  forms  a  cradle,  rifing  itfelf  in 
a  contrary  way  to  the  fouth,  where  it  forms  above  the  Alice  Blanche  a  pretty  high  pointy 
under  which  is  a  projefting  roof  of  fnow,  and  under  this  roof  are  the  rocks  which  I  faw 
from  the  heights  of  Cramont,  and  took  for  the  fummit  becaufe  they  concealed  the  real  funi- 
mit  covered  with  fnow.  This  projedtion  to  the  fouth  is  the  caufe  that  when  the  fummit 
of  Mont  Blanc  is  viewed  in  profile  from  the  eaftern  or  weftern  fide,  for  example,  from 
St.  Bernard  or  Lyons,  there  is  feen  beneath  it  a  fort  of  hook  turned  upwards  towards 
the  fouth  which  conceals  it. 

Whilft  1  was  employed"  in  making  thefe  obfervations,  Jaques  Balmat  offered  to  look 
for  fome  bits  of  thofe  rocks  which  I  have  juft  mentioned,  and  of  which  the  turned  up 
point  above  the  Alice  Blanche  is  formed.  I  eagerly  embraced  his  propofal.  As  he  had 
l3een  well  refted  and  felt  himfelf  hearty,  he  fet  out  very  eagerly  in  a  run,  but  he  foon 
found  his  breath  fail,  and  to  recover  it  was  obliged  to  extend  himfelf  at  full  length  on 
the  fnow,  however  he  recovered,  and  with  a  fteady  pace  refumed  his  intention  and 
brought  me  three  ftones  of  the  following  fort. 

t.  Some  granites  perfeftly  like  thofe  defore  defcribed. 

a.  Some  fienites  or  granitelles,  that  is  to  fay,  rocks  compofed  of  layers  of  black  horn- 
blende and  white  felfpar,  alfo  laminar,  but  both  in  fuch  fmall  quantities  that  I  may  as 
well  give  thefe  rocks  the  name  oi  trappy  after  the  definition  that  I  have  before  given. 

3.  A  primitive  petrofilex  or palaiopetre  of  a  grey  pearl  hue,  tranflucid  at  the  tnicknefs 
of  two  thirds  of  a  line,  of  a  fcaly  fracture  in  great  and  fmall  fcales,  hard  enough  to  pro- 
duce fparks  of  fire,  but  vet  yielding  into  grey  ftrakes  by  a  ftrong  point  of  fteel.  With 
the  blow  pipe  may  be  formed  globules  of  0.45  ;  which  indicates  the  fufibility  of  the 
grofs  matter  at  126  or  130  of  Wedgwood.  Ihis  is  a  grey  half  trinfparent  glafs,  with 
bubbles,  which  on  the  filet  of  fappare  gains  in  tranfparency  and  ful^fides,  but  without' 
penetrating  or  diflfolving,  and  even  without  freeing  itfelf  entirely  from  its  bubbles. 

This  falaiepetre  enclofes  veins  from  one  to  three  lines  in  breadth,  which  crofs  each 
other  under  different  angles,  and  fmall  nefts  of  leek-green  hornblende,  confufedly  criftal- 
Uzed,  or  in  lamina  feldom  (J^ait,  or  in  moderate  fized  fibres. 

The  higheft  acceflible  rocks  to  the  north  and  under  the  fummit,  are  thofe  which  are 
ftrewed  with  glafs  bubbles,  and  of  which  I  have  for  the  firft  time  ma^le  mention  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  thefe  travels,  but  which  merit  a  more  exaft  dcfcription, 

I.  Granitelle  {fyenit  of  Werner)  comp\>fed  for  the  moft  part  of  white  felfpar,  almoft 
opaque,  of  a  laminar  frafture,  but  not  very  diftinft,  and  of  hornblende  of  a  greenifh 
Wack,  laminar  and  brilliant  in  criftals,  often  by  themfelves,  although  eften  of  undeter- 
*  mined  forms,  of  the  fize  of  from  one  to  two  lines.  The  fufibility  of  this  felfpar  is  the 
fame  as  that  1  have  defcribed  ;  and  that  of  this  hornblende  is  of  90  degrees  of  Wedg- 
wood, anfwering  to  a  ball  of  the  diameter  of  0.6. 

a.  The  fame  granitelle,  but  in  which  horijblende  predominates,  having  but  very  little 
fdfpar.     This  ftone  in-fome  places  takes  a  fchiftofe  texture. 

It  is  underftood  that  between  thefe  two  numbers  may  be  found  intermediate  varieties. 

VOL*  IV.  4  X  3.  Schiftus 
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3.  Schiftus  of  a  greenifli  grey,  tender,  compofed  of  cornienne^  or  according  to  Wer- 
ner of  fchiftofe  hornblende,  in  fome  places  ilrait,  in  others  waving,  fomething  brilliant 
on  their  greated  faces ;  and  of  wh?te  felfpar  in  very  fmall  blades  intermixed  with  the 
corneenne. 

This  fchiftus  is  often  found  adhering  to  Nos,  i  and  2.  It  is  fiifible  into  globules  of  a 
clear  bottle  green  glafs  colour,  mixed  with  white  fpots  of  the  diameter  of  o.  7,  which 
indicates  the  8  ift  -degree.  It  is  principally  on  this  fchiftus  that  the  glafly  bubbles  are 
feen  ;  fome  are  of  a  pretty  clear  green,  and  others  of  a  dark  bottle  green.  But  in  it  is 
alfo  found  pure  black  hornblende,  and  there  the  bubbles  are  blacK.  They  are  alfo 
found  though  more  rarely  in  the  white  felfpar,  and  there  they  are  whiter  and  a  little 
more  tranflucid  than  the  ftone  from  which  they  have  been  lifted  up,  by  the  caloric  de- 
tached by  the  thunder. 

Geological  Obfervations. 

The  firft  thing  that  ftruck  me  in  the  view  of  the  whole  of  the  high  fummits  under  my 
eyes,  from  the  top  of  the  higheft  among  them,  is  the  fort  of  diforder  which  reigns  in 
their  difpofaL 
,  "When  from  our  plams,  or  even  from  the  tops  of  the  fummits  adjacent  to  Mont  Blanc, 
for  example,  from  Brevent  or  Cramont,  one  confiders  the  chain  of  which  Mont  Blanc 
forms  a  part,  it  appears  that  all  thefe  coloiTes  are  ranged  in  a  line ;  and  from  this  ap« 
pearance  is  called  a  chain.  But  when  you  take  a  bird's  eye  view  of  them,  the  illu- 
Ave  appearance  vaniflies  entirely.  In  fad,  the  mountains,  particularly  thofe  to  the 
north  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  Savoy  and  in  Swiflerland,  appear  fufficiently  joined  to  form  a 
fort  of  chain.  But  the  primitive  ones  do  not  (hew  themfelves  under  that  appearance ; 
they  feem  diftributed  in  great  maiTes  or  in  groupes  of  a  varied  and  fanciful  form  de- 
tached from  each  other,  or  at  leaft  appear  to  be  only  joined  by  chance  without  any 
regularity. 

Thus  to  the  eaft  the  Aiguilles  of  Chamouni,  of  Courtes,  of  Tacul,  the  tops  of  which 
mixed  with  rocks  and  fnow,  and  feparated  by  glaciers,  offer  the  moft  magnificent  fpec*. 
•  tacle,.  form  a  triangular  group  almoft  detached  from  Mont  Blanc,  and  only  united  by  its . 
bafe*. 

In  like  manner  to  the  fouth>weft,  the  Mont  Zuc,  the  Rogne,  and  the  other  primitive 

mountains  on  the  North  of  the  top  of  the  Allee  Blanche,  form  alfo  a  ign  of  triangular 

'group,  feparated  from  Mont  Blanc  by  the  valley  of  the  glacier  of  Miage ;  and  which  is 

likewife  united  only  to  Mont  Blanc  by  the  bafe  of  the  mountains  which  clofe  this  glacier 

to  the  jiorth. 

And  laftly,  Mont  Blanc  itfelf  forms  an  almoft  infulated  mafs,  the  different  parts  of 
which  are  not  in  the  fame  line,  and  do  not  feem  to  have  any  agreement  in  fituation  with 
the  two  other  groups* 

In  taking  a  ftill  further  view,  I  was  confirmed  in  the  fame  obfervation;  the  primitive 
mountains  of  Italy  and  Swifferland  which  I  was  near  enough  to  view,  only  prefented  to 
my  fight  groups  or  maffes  feparated  without  order  or  regular  form.  I  did  not  fee  the 
appearance  of  chains  except  in  thofe  whofe  diftance  was  too  great  for  the  fight  to 
take  in. 

This  obfervation  excludes  all  idea  of  a  regular  formation,  or  at  leaft  it  muft  be  traced 
back  to  an  epoch  anterior  to  that  which  has  given  them  their  prefent  form* 

Yet  notwithftanding  this  irregularity  in  the  forms  and  diftributions  of  the  great 

maffes,  I  obferved  fome  refemblances,  as  pofitive  as  importaiit  in  the  ftru£kurc  of  their 

parts*    All  that  I  could  diftin£tly  fee,  appeared  to  me  to  be  conipofed  of  great  vertical 
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Reaves,  and  the  generality  of  thefe  in  a  like  dlr^ftion,  pretty  nearly  from  north-eafl:  to 
fouth-weft. 

I  had  above  all  a  great  pleafure  in  obferving  this  ftrudlure  in  the  Aiguille  du  Midi. 
In  Chapter  XVIII.  of  the  fecond  volume  is  feen  with  what  trouble  and  danger  I  attempfed 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  bafe  of  this  Aiguille,  to  ftudy  its  form  ;  and  with  what  regret 
I  found  my  eager  curiofity  oppofed  by  inacceffible  walls  of  granite  which  furround  its 
bafe.     Here  1  Taw  it  under  ray  feet,  and  defcribed  at  my  eafe  all  its  parts. 

The  fecond  day  of  the  journey,  on  arriving  at  the  border  of  the  platform  on  which  I 
pafled  the  night,  I  faw.to  the  north-eaft  a  little  below  me  fome  broken  pinnacles;  I 
afked  Pierre  Balmat  what  they  were ;  and  when  he  informed  me  what  I  prefently  dif- 
covered  myfelf,  that  it  was  the  fummit  of  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  I  felt  a  fatisfaftion 
difficult  to  defcribe. 

In  continuing  to  afcend  I  did  not  lofe  fight  of  it,  and  I  am  certain  that  like  the  Ai- 
guilles of  Blaitiers  it  is  entirely  compofed  of  magnificent  plates  of  granite,  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon  and  in  a  direflion  from  north-eaft  to  Ibuth-weft.  Three  of  thefe  plates 
feparated  from  each  other  form  the  fummit,  and  Amilar  ones  gradually  leifening  as  they 
,rife,  form  the  foitfh  front  at  the  fide  of  the  Col  du  Geant. 

I  believe  then  it  was  an  illufion  when  in  obferving  from  bottom  to  top,  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  compofed  of  plates  applied  round  an  axis  like  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke  ; . 
or  at  leaft  if  there  are  fome  leaves  difpofed  in  this  manner,  they  are  only  the  loweft 
ones ;  for  in  diving  as  I  may  fay  into  its  interior,  I  faw  all  its  leaves  perfectly  parallel  to 
each  other. 

I  have  given  the  details  of  this  fummit  as  an  example ;  all  thofe  which  I  could  fee 
diftinftly  apf)eaf ed  to  me  pretty  near  in  the  fame  form  and  dire£lion«  If  there  were 
fome  exceptions  they  were  local  and  of  little  extent. 

This  great  phenomenon  explains  itfelf,  as  I  hope  to  (hew  in  the  theory,  by  the  refuu^ 
lement  <yt  eruption  which  has  ralfed  thofe  beds  originally  horizontal. 

But  another  queflion  which  I  ardently defired  to  refolve,is  to  know  if  thefe  great  plates 
preferve  the  fame  nature  from  their  bafes,  which  I  had  long  known,  to  their  fummits,.. 
which  I  had  not  yet  feen  fo  near.  I  was  fully  fatisfled ;  I  found  that  the  fummit  of 
thefe  peeks,  as  well  thofe  which  we  laid  hold  of,  and  of  which  a  defcription  has  been 
given  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  as  thofe  which  we  found  near  enough  to  examine  dif*» 
tin&ly  the  fubftancesof  which  they  are  formed,  are  without  doubt  like  their  bafes,  of 
granite,  ^raniteUe,:  of  veined  granite,  and  other  ftones  of  the  fame  clafs. 

This  circumftance  is  fo  important  for  the  theory,  that  although  I  might  have  obferved  : 
it  on  mountains  lefs  high,  and  that  it  appeared  moft  probable  for  theothers,  it  gave  me 
extreme  fatisfadion  to  make  it  general  by  a  direfl  obfervation. 

In  efietQ:  thia^  proves  the  remarkable  property  of  mountains  in  vertical  beds,  which  is 
that  their  nature  is  the  fam^from  their  bafe  to  their  fummit,  be  the  height  of  th^ir  fum« 
mits  what  it  may.  On  the  contrary,  in  thofe  whofe  beds  are  horizontal,  or  at  leaft 
nearly  fd,  the  nature  of  the  fame  vertical  part  of  the  mountain  is  feen  to  change  in  pro.-  < 
portion  to  its  height.  TheBuet,  for  example,  refts  oaa  primitive  bafe,  whilft  its  fummit 
la  fecqndary. .  The  Furela  del  Bofco  has  its  bottom  of  hard  veined  granite  with  the 
^rain  large ;  and  in  proportion  as  one.  gets  higher  thefe  granites  are  feen  to  degenerate 
jinto  foliated  rocks,  of  a  quite  different  nature.  .  The  fame  obfervation  Js  veriii^  as  we 
JDiall  fee,  on  Mont  Rofe  and  Mont  Cervm.  ^ 

This  difference  holds  good  with  the  difference  of  the  caufe  which  has  giyen  to  thefe 
different  forts  pf  mountains  the  fituation  and  form  they  now  have.  . 
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In  thofe  which  have  vertical  trenches,  each  trench  is  one  and  the  fame  bed,  m  t!i^ 
proper  fenfe  of  this  word,  and  not  the  produdion  of  any  accidental  fiffures,  as  fonie 
naturalifts  have  pretended. 

Thefe  beds  were  originally  horizontal,  and  have  only  been  raifed  by  a  revolution  of 
our  globe  :  it  is  then^  very  natural  that  each  of  them  may  have  prefervpd  to  its  utmofl: 
height  the  fame  nature  it  had  from  its  firft  formation. 

On  the  contrary,  the  mountains  divided  into  horizontal  trenches  have  only  been  raifed 
by  an  accumulation  of  diflerent  beds  or  layers,  compofed  of  cryftallizations,  or  depofits 
the  nature  of  which  varied  according  to  the  diverfity  of  matter  contained  in  the  waters  ■ 
where  they  have  been  formed. 

From  this  theory  it  follows,  that  the  central  rocks  of  a  mafs  all  compofed  of  vertical 
beds,  fuch  as  Mont  Blanc,  ought  to  have  been  originally  buried  in  ground  of  a  very 
great  depth.  In  efFeCl,  if  it  is  fuppofed  either  by  a  rifing  up,  as  I  think,  or  by  the 
rupture  ofthecruftof  the  old  earth,  as  M,  De  Luc  believes,  that  thefe  beds,  horizontal 
in  the  beginning,  are  become  vertical ;  more,  if  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  bottom  of  a  val- 
ley, that  of  Chamouni  for  inftance,  be  the  ancient  furface  of  the  coat,  it  will  follow  from 
hence  that  the  horizontal  diftance  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni  to  a  part  which  anfwers  ta 
the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  fhould  be  pretty  near  the  meafureof  the  thicknefs  of  the 
cruft  which  has  been  ruffled  up  or  broken,  and  that  in  confequence  the  fummit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  whofe  aftual  height  is  about  a  league  above  the  furface  of  our  globe,  had  beeik 
originally  buried  two  leagues  below  the  furface. 

It  fliould  not  be  then  in  the  fubterraneous  depths  of  the  mines  of  Poland  or  Northum- 
berland, but  on  the  fummits  of  mountains,  in  vertical  beds,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  ftudy 
the  nature  of  the  primitive  world,  at  lead  as  far  as  we  could  attain. 

This  idea  has  given,  in  my  mind,  a  great  intereft  to  the  fpecimens  that  I  have  takeil 
from  the  higheft  rocks  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  has  engaged  me  to  defcribe  them  with  great 
Q2ire ;  I  always  regard  them  with  new  pleafure ;  I  ftudy  them,  I  interrogate  them  ;  and 
methinks  that  if  they  could  anfwer  my  queftions,  they  would  unveil  ta  me  all  the  myf- 
teries  of  the  formation  and  revolutions  of  our  globe. 

I  was  ftill  more  confirmed  in  thofe  ideas  when,  in  confidermg  the  rocks  neareft  to 
the  fummit,!  recollefted  that  the  greateft  number  of  them  contained  no  mica,  and  that 
the  others  contained  only  fcales  of  ir,  fo  fcarce  and  fmall,  that  by  none  that  I  broke  off 
could  I  determine^ their  reality.  For  it  is  a  faft,  that  the  matter  torn  afunder  by  the 
fubterraneous  fires  at  the  bottom  of  the  earth  to  a  great  depth,  very  rarely  contains 
mica.  M.  de  Dolomieu  met  only  one  micaceous  rock  in  the  matter  vomited  by  Mount 
Etna,  and  I  have  not  feen  any  in  the  volcanos  of  Auvergne  or  Brifgaw ;  yet  I  have 
feen  fome  in  thofe  of  Vefuvius,  as  has  M.  Nofe  in  the  lavas  of  the  Lower  Rhine ;  but  it 
is  becaufe  the  fubterraneous  fires  do  not  always  take  at  the  fame  depth  the  fubftances 
^  they  throw  out :  it  is  fufficient  for  my  obfervation,  that  the  mica  is  much  fcarcer  in  the 
j^owels  of  the  earth  than  at  the  furface. 

It  would  have  been  natural  to  think  that  the  higheft  fummits  of  the  Alps  fliould  be 
found  near  their  centre,  or  tt  leaft  towards  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  mafs  of 
primitive  mountains  ;  yet  it  is  not  fo.  From  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc  is  feen  that  to 
the  fouth  ;  on  the  fide  of  Italy,  there  are  many  more  high  fummits  than  to  the  north, 
on  the  Savoy  fide ;  fo  that  this  high  fummit  is  found  near  the  northern  border  of  the 
whole  of  the  primitive  mountains.  So  alfo  is  the  view  finer  and  more  interefting  on  the 
fide  of  Italy,  for  the  fecondary  mountains  to  the  north,  terminated  by  the  blue  and  mo- 
notonous Une  of  the  Jura,  prefent  neither  variety  nor  grandeur  j  and  our  plains,  even 
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our  lake,  feen  obliquely  through  the  vapours  of  the  horizon,  prefent  only  feeble  tints 
and  few  diftindl  objedls.  On  the  contrary,  on  the  fouthern  fide,  the  horizon  concealed 
by  the  high  fgmmits,  varied  in  their  groups  and  forms,  mixed  with  rocks  and  fnows, 
and  interfered  with  green  valleys,  prefents  a  whole  equally  Angular  and  magnificent. 
But  above  all,  as  I  have  already  (aid,  the  aiguilles  and  the  glaciers  of  all  the  environs  of 
Mont  Blanc,  formed  in  my  mind,  all  a!t  once,  the  moft  ravifhing  and  inftruftive 
fpeclacle. 

In  fine,  from  this  fine  obfervatory  I  feized  at  one  glance,  or  at  leaft  without  changing^ 
fituation,  the  whole  of  the  grand  pnenomenon  that  I  had  before  feen  in  detail,  that  of 
jthe  raifed  beds  of  the  mountains  at  the  fide  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  high  fummits  of  its 
•  neighbourhood.  Such,  totvards  the  north,  were  the  mountains  of  Repofoir,  thofe  of 
Paffy,  of  Servoz,  the  Buet ;  thofe  to  the  fouth,  the  Col-Ferret,  Great  St.  Bernard,  and 
then  the  chain  of  Cramont,  the  fummit  of  which  is  not  feen,  as  I  have  already  faid,  from 
the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  but  of  which  the  after-part  is  feen  to  border  the  AUce-i 
Blanche,  and  then  to  join  itfelf  to  the  Tarentaife  mountains. 

Farther  on,  at  the  other  fide  of  thefe  fharp-pointed  chains  againft  Mont  Blanc,  are 
feen  fon'e  whofe  edges  are  turned  the  other  way,  according  to  the  law  I  have  made 
known  in  the  firft  volume,  and  all  thefe  phenomena  perfeftly  agree  with  the  fyftem  of 
refoulement  or  eruption,  of  which  in  other  places  there  are  fo  many  proofs. 

I  have  thus  happily  finifhed  thefe  obfervations.  I  began  with  them  under  the  appre* 
henfion  that  the  fudden  coming  of  a  cloud,  fo  frequent  in  thofe  high  places,  might  have 
enveloped  me,  and  deprived  me  of  the  power  of  accomplifbing  what  I  had  moft  at 
heart. 
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J  OUR  NET 

TO    THE 

SUMMIT    OF   MONT    PERDU, 

THE     HIGHEST     MOUNTAIN     OF    THE    PYRENEES. 

Br  L.  RJMOND, 
Member  of  the  National  luflitute;  and  read  in  that  Society  the  19  Floreali  an  11. 


I  HAD  convinced  myfelf,  by  various  attempts  to  reach  the  fummit  of  Mont  Perdu, 
that  it  was  only  by  its  eaftern  fide  that  it  could  be  accompliflied  j  and  I  was  per- 
fuaded  that  even  its  peak  might  be  afcended  by  the  way  of  the  defile  of  Fanlo,  unlefs 
any  infurmountable  obftacle  lay  concealed  from  me,  in  the  fpace  which  feparates  the 
peak  from  the  defile. 

It  was  therefore  towards  this  doubtful  intervening  fpace  that  all  my  attention  and 
thoughts  were  direfted,  and  I  had  more  than  once  or  twice  urged  my  guides  to  explore  it; 
two  of  whom  at  length,  lafl:  fummer,  determined  to  gratify  me,  and  I  marked  their  route 
for  them ;  but  having  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  they  thought  proper  to  go  from 
my  inftruftions,  and  to  truft  to  the  guidance  of  a  Spanifh  (hepherd,  lefs  acquainted  than 
themfelves  with  Mont  Perdu ;  and  they  had  nearly  paid  very  dear  for  fo  doing.  This 
journey  was  indeed  perilous,  being  obliged  to  pafs  a  night  (fo  ill  had  they  contrived  for 
themfelves)  beneath  the  glacier  of  the  peak,  without  flielter,  without  fire,  and  almoft 
without  food.  The  fecond  day,  however,  they  conquered  the  laft  difficulties,  and 
reached  the  fummit,  but  fo  worn  out,  that  they  had  fcarcely  ability  to  explore  it ;  ahd 
fo  confufedly  did  the  man  who  came  to  me  with  the  tidings  of  their  fuccefs  defcribe  the 
places,  that  I  was  more  than  once,  in  the  courfe  of  his  narrative,  apprehenfive  they  had 
totally  failed  in  their  objed :  one  circumftance  was  evident  enough,  which  was,  that  the 
path  they  took  was  not  the  proper  one. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  inftantly  determined  upon  my  departure,  refolving  to  follow  fcni- 
puloully  the  way  I  had  by  my  eye  traced  out  to  myfelf,  by  which  I  did  not  doubt  I 
ihould  fteer  clear  of  thofe  dangers  to  which  my  guides  had  been  ezpofed ;  nor  was  I 
difappointed :  I  had  conceived  the  true  rout,  and  found  myfelf  upon  the  fummit  of 
Mont  Perdu,  lefs  exbaufted  by  the  labour  of  the  journey  than  I  was  by  exploring  its 
bafe.  I  took  my  departure  from  Barege  the  9th  of  Auguft  1 802,  and  having  gained 
the  valley  of  Gidre  and  Eftaubc,  I  took  my  firil  fbttion  on  the  height  of  Port  Penid6, 
the  exa£t  elevation  of  which  it  was  very  defirable  to  afcertain,  and  by  the  obfervation  of 
the  barometer  I  found  it  to  be  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  toifes ;  but  the 
Port  du  Penide  is  by  no  means  the  highefl  or  moft  difficult  paflage  of  this  portion  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

This  calculation  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  afcertaining  with  precifion  the  extent 
of  the  leffer  chain  of  permanent  fnows,  which  terminated  at  the  abfolute  elevation  of 
one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  toifes. 

I  had  a  good  fpirit-level,  which  fumifli'ed  me  alfo  with  a  very  interefting  refult :  I 
proved  by  it  that  the  defile  of  Pimeni,  from  which  I  was  feparated  by  the  valley  of 
Eftaube,  was  precifely  of  the  fame  elevation  with  the  Port  de  Penide,  and  likewife  with 
the  defile  of  Fanlo,  divided  from  me  by  the  valley  of  Beaufe.    This  conformity  of  e  eva. 
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tion  between  three  correfponding  and  alike  difpofed  points,  is  a  difcovery  by  no  means 
imniaterial  to  a  geological  hiftory  of  Mont  Penide. 

But  in  vain  was  our  afcent  to  the  defile  of  Fenlo :  it  was  indifpenfable  we  (hould  re* 
trograde ;  we  were  to  defcend  confiderably  ere  we  could  re-afcend.  We  direfced  our- 
felves  obliquely  towards  the  enormous  walls  which  bear  up  the  lake  of  Mont  Perdu  and 
its  terrace,  which  brought  us  to  the  point  from  whence  the  torrent  precipitates  itfeif,  inr 
a  frightful  cataraft.  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  Beoufe. 

Here  we  found  ourfelves  upon  a  fmall  well  turfed,  but  very  inclining  platform  ;  and 
here  too  we  met  with  a  flock  of  flieep  under  the  guidance  of  a  (hepherd,  a  fpecies  of  fa- 
vage,  unable  to  underftand  us  even  in  his  native  language.  Mont  Perdu  was  fufpended 
over  his  head,  yet  was  he  as  little  acquainted  with  it  as  if  it  had  conlHtuted  a  part  of  the 
Andes,  He  had,  however,  a  knowledge  of  the  defile  of  Fanlo,  here  defigned  under 
the  name  of  Nifclcj  and  he  engaged  to  condufi:  us  to  it  the  next  day.  ViTe,  in  confe* 
quence,  paffed  the  night  with  him  iti  the  open  air,  amid  ft  the  vapour  of  the  cataracts, 
and  the  angry  portents  of  a  threatening  tempeft  on  every  fide.  I  took  the  height  of 
this  ftation,  and  found  the  mean  between  two  obfervat;ions  to  be  one  thoufand  and  three 
toifes. 

Our  firft  labour  in  the  morning  was  to  crofs  the  torrent  which  difcharges  itfeif  from 
the  lake ;  its  depth,  its  rapidity,  and  particularly  the  coldnefs  of  the  water,  rendered 
this  effort  of  (ome  difficulty.  The  water  caufed  a  rife  of  two  degrees  only  in  the  ther- 
mometer above  the  freezing  point. 

From  this  place  until  we  reached  the  fummit  of  the  defile  of  Nlfcle,  we  experienced 
no  other  difficulty  than  what  was  occafioned  by  the  extreme  inclining  of  the  flopes.  I 
^fcertained  the  height  of  the  defile  to  be  exaftly  upon  a  level  with  that  of  the  Penide, 
as  it  is  alfo  with  the  border  of  the  terrace  near  the  lake  of  Mont  Perdu ;  the  lake  itfeif 
is  fomewhat  higher.  I  found,  on  trial,  its  abfolute  elevation  to  be  fomething  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  toifes.  Here  then  we  have  four  excavations  of  equal  form  and  height, 
•viz.  the  valley  of  the  lake,  the  defile  of  Nifcle,  and  thofe  of  Pimene  and  Penide ;  which 
I  confider  as  the  remains  of  an  ancient  valley,  hollowed  by  the  currents,  after  the  de- 
flruflion  of  the  beds  of  Mont  Perdu,  and  poffibly  before  their  emerfion  ;  a  valley  which 
afterwards  may  have  been  tranfverfely  cut  by  the  great  rents  which  now  adlually  form 
the  vallies  of  Bcoufe,  d'Eilaube,  and  Gavarmi.  Hitherto  I  had  proceeded  upon  affured 
grounds ;  I  have  already  defcribed  what  is  Angular  upon  this  fecondary  foil,  compofed 
of  irregular  beds  thrown  up  by  the  accidents  of  nature,  the  receptacles  alternately  of 
marbles,  breccia,  limeflone  :  fbme  compad,  and  mingled  with  flint ;  others  grofs,  and 
more  or  lefs  mixed  with  clay  and  fand,  and  all  fprinkled  with  zoophytes  and  teftaceous 
fragments.  I  now  found  myfelf  upon  the  continuations  which  conftitute  the  fummits  of 
Mont  Perdu,  the  foil  of  which,  it  was  evident  to  me,  had  never  changed  either  its  po- 
fition  or  nature.  I  had  never  before  been  in  a  fituation  fo  convenient,  correftly  to  notice 
its  (Irudure.  The.fide  of  the  mountain  which  prefented  itfeif  to  me,  that  commands 
the  defile  to  the  eaft,  arofe  to  a  perfeft  peak,  fo  that  the  view  I  liad  of  it;was  completely 
tranfverfal,  and  perfedlly  charafterillic  of  the  pofition  of  the  beds  which  formed  the 
ridges  of  the  mountain  1  was  about  to  climb. 

.  The  whole  of  thefe  beds,  allowance  being  made  for  their  windings,  incline  generally 
fo  much  to  the  north,  that  the  greateft  part  of  them  hardly  vary  from  a  vertical  fitua- 
tion, and  have  a  diredion  Very  vifibly  parallel  with  the  general  direftion  of  the  chain ; 
a  circumftance  not  otherwife  to  be  explained  or  accounted  for  than  from  fome  violent 
convulfion  of  nature;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  irruption  has  taken  place 
under  the  very  waters,  which  have  removed  thefe  beds,  for  their  upper  trenches  are  co- 
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vered  with  thick  layers  of  fhelly  free-ftohe,  inclining  rather  to  the  northern  horizon,  and 
which  diflfers  in  nothing  befides  from  the  free-ftone  found  in  the  beds. 

What  I  had  the  opportunity  of  feeing  upon  the  mountain  of  Nifcle,  I  was  about  once 
more  to  explore  on  the  fummit  of  Mont  Perdu,  but  in  portions,  and  in  detail,  furrounded 
by  the  fnows  and  ice,  and  embofomed  midft  the  diforder  and  ruins  of  nature,  where  it 
is  hardly  poflible  to  difcern  the  order  and  ftrufture  of  tbefe  irregular  interwoven  (helves. 
The  firft  ftages  to  the  afcent  of  Mont  Perdu  prefent  themfelves  to  us  to  the  weft  of 
the  defile  of  Nifcle,  and  they  prefent  themfelves  with  an  abrupthefs  and  grandeur 
which  announce  the  avenues  to  its  fummit.  Four  or  five  terraces  piled  one  upon  ano- 
ther form  as  many  flights  of  fteps,  covered  in  part  either  with  fnow  or  fragments,  which 
tend  not  a  little  to  facilitate  the  accefs  to  thefe  otherwife  inacceflihle  walls.  The  firfl; 
of  thefe  fragments  are  blocks  of  more  than  ordinary  fize,  and  apparently  belong  to  the 
chain  of  theparafite  bed  of  free-ftone  which  copes  the  mountain  of  Nifcle.  It  muft  be 
noticed,  I  apply  the  name  of  free-ftone  to  thofe  gravelly  calces,  of  which  fand  conft^* 
tutes  the  moft  apparent  part.  Teftaceous  fragments  are  found  in  thofe  free-ftones  ; 
and  with  them  fragments  of  a  calcareous  fchiftus,  ftrongly  polluted  with  clay,  and  fpread 
over  with  a  fmall  extended  polypus,  moderately  compreffed,  fometimes. ramified,  it$ 
furface  pierced  with  fimple  pores^  but  remarkable  for  a  fmall  projecting,  belt  which  fur* 
rounds  them. 

.  I  very  fhortly  paffed  beyond  thefe  blocks,  and  continued  my  rout,  afcending  obliquely 
ftom  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth-weft,  that  is  to  fay,  in  a  diredtioii  which  cut  nearly  in  a 
right  angle  the  general  direftioh  of  the  ridges,  and  foon  reached  the  ruins  which  belong^ 
to  the  continuation  of  the  beds  of  which  even  the  mafs  or  body  of  the  mountain  pf 
Nifcle  is  formed.  Here  I  recognized  the  compaft  ftone  of  Marbor^,  black  or  grey 
within,  but  foon  whitening  when  expofed  to  the  air,  and  fpreading  itfelf  in  a  fpontaneous 
manner  in  fmall  irregularly  angled  fragments.  It  is  moft  generally  fetid,  but  in  no 
region  did  I  experience  it  lb  much  fo  as  in  this ;  the  very  treading  it  was  fufficient  to 
infedl  the  air  with  an  infuperable  fmell  and  a  naufea,  bearing  no  poflible  relation  to  that 
caufed  by  percuflion  in  the  common  hepatic  and  bituminous  ftoiies. 

It  took  us  near  an  hour  to  crofs  thefe  fragments,  or  rather  thefe  Nyrecks,  and  we  were 
much  Overpowered  in  this  part  of  our  journey  by  the  efforts  required  as  well  to  climb 
the  exceflive  flanting  declivities,  as  to  ftruggle  indeflantly  againft  the  loofe  earth,  tending  . 
invariably  to  the  precipice.     At  length  we  found  ourfelves  upon  the  upper  terrace^  and 
on  a  range  of  rocks,  which  at  the  firft  forms  a  narrow  ridge,  but  widens  by  degrees,  and  , 
becoming  fafer,  brings  us  to  a  fort  of  valley  where  the  ices  begin  which  encircle  the  . 
peak. 

In  the  bare  and  uncovered  part  of  this  extended  ridge  I  noticed  fome  large  pieces  of 
a  pompad  calcareous  blackiOi  ftone,  crouded  with  great  lumps  of  filex  of  the  fame  cp» 
lour ;  they  flightly  inclined  from  the  vertical  to  the  fouth,  and  follow  the  fame  direftion 
with  the  ridge  and  chain*  It  is  a  repetition  of  beds  of  the  fame  nature  I  have  noticed  in  . 
the  Porte  de  Penide,  Pimene,  and  elfewhere.  Here,  as  there,  they  appear  to  be  of  the 
number  of  thofe  whofe  direftidn  is  moft  evident.  They  were  diftinguifliable  by  me  on  ■ 
the  mountain  of  Nifcle,  yet  in  my  view,  where  this  intrenchment  widens  itfelf  from  the 
bafe  to  the  fummit  of  its  wefterly  fide.  The  kidneys  of  filcx  are  of  larger  volume  there 
than  at  Ports  de  Penide,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  exceedingly  irregular;  though  I  found 
one  figured  like  an  hexadrical  oblique  prifm,  which  fingular' fpecimen  I  have  depofited 
in  Mr.  Hauy*s  coUe£kion ;  had  I  met  with  it  in  the  very  heart  of  the  rock,  I  fliould  have 
been  tempted  to  examine  the  direft  work  of  cryftallization,  but  it  was  of  the  number 
of  thofe  fragments  fpread  over  the  furface  of  this  ground ;  and  as  all  the  kidneys  with 
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which  thefe  ftones  abound,  are  (haltered  in  every  fenfe  by  ftraight  planes,  the  naturaf 
eflPeft  of  retiring  waters ;  I  am  warranted  in  the  conjedure,  that  this  prifm  is  a  detached 
poi^ion  of  a  more  confiderable  kidney,  in  which  the  fiffures  had  accidentally  met  under 
the  angles,  which  quartz  particles  have  an  inceflant  tendency  to  form. 

At  Port  Penide  there  are  many  (hells  contained  in  this  ftone ;  here  I  did  not  perceive 
any,  but  it  is  probable  feme  may  be  found ;  befides,  I  have  met  with  layers  of  a  calca- 
reous ftone  in  thefe  beds,  very  argillaceous,  and  much  mixed  with  fand,  which  contained 
fo  large  a  quantity  of  nummularia,  as  gave  it  an  appearance  of  having  been  almoft  en- 
tirely compofed  of  them.     Thefe  beds  foon  flip  under  the  ices,  and  become  no  longer  vi— 
fible.     We  now  approached  the  borders  of  thefe  glaciers,  which  have  here  their  origin, 
and  confequently  but  of  very  gentle  declivity.     Neverthelefe,  we  found  the  crolEng  of 
them  difagreeable  enough  ;  fometimes  we  found  the  furface  hard  and  flippery,  at  others 
We  funk  up  to  the  knees  in  the  recent  fnows,  fallen  upon  the  fumraits  in  the  month  of 
June.      Beneath  this  fnow  too,  in  our  treadings,  we  were  fenfible  of  rents,,  in  which- 
we  ran  the  rilk  every  inftant,  of  being  loft.     The  expofed  clefts  alfo  intercepted  our  paf- 
fage,  and  we  had  nearly  been  altogether  flopped,  at  two  hundred  metres  •  below  the- 
fummit,  by  one  of  them,  which  extended  tranfverfly  from  the  origin  of  the  glacier,  to* 
the  fteep  of  the  valley  of  Beoufle.  It  was  but  three  days  before,  that  my  guides  had  com- 
modioufly  pafled  this  cleft,  by  a  bridge  of  fnow,  which  was  now  diflTolved ;  and  which  it 
was  now  our  bufinefs  to  effeftuate  by  leaping,  which  we  fucceeded  in,  and  thereby  con- 
quered the  laft  obftacle.     I  meafured  the  depth  of  the  cleft,  and  found  it  forty  feet ;  and'^ 
as  the  place  where  we  croffed,  correfponded  with  the  convexity  of  the  mountain  j .  itmuft: 
evidently  have  been  the  plaqe  where  the  ice  was  of  the  leaft  thicknefs* 

From  thence  I  beheld  the  fummit  which  had  hitherto  been  conftantly  concealedfromtne^, 
by  the  poHtion  of  the  declivities  over  which  I  had  paflfed.  It  prefented  itfelf  in  the  foroEU 
of  an  obtufe  cone,  clothed  in  fpotlefs,  refplendent  fnow ;  the  fun  (hone  withiuncommoa^ 
purenefs  and  brilliancy ;  but  its  diflc  was  fhorn  of  its  rays^  and  the  fl^y  appeared  of  a  deep- 
blue,  and  fo  ftrongly  {haded  with  green,  that  even  the  guides  were  ftruck  with  the  ftrange- 
nefs  of  its  afpeft.  The  firft  tint  has  been  obferved  on  all  the  high  mountsuns;  but  there- 
is  no  example  of  the  fecond,  and  I  am  myfelf  totally  ignorant,  to  what  this  lingular- op« 
tical  illufion  may  be  attributed. 

At  a  quarter  paft  eleven,  I  reached  the  fummit,  and^at  length,  had  the  gratification? 
of  contemplating,  at  my  feet,  the  whole  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  inftantly  fet  to  work  with, 
my  inftruments.  The  wind  blew  very  boifterous  from  the  W.S.W. ;  which  threw dit 
ficulty  in  the  way  of  my  operation.  I  marked  the  ftate  of  both,  the  barometer  and  the 
thermometer  at  noon.  M.  Dangos  made  a  correfpondent  obfervation  at  Tarbes,  with  the^ 
inftruments  he  took  with  him  to  Mount  Etna ;  which  hav^  been  carefully  compared: 
with  mme.  My  barometer  placed  upon  the  creft  of  the  cap  of  fnow>  after  due  correElion, 
flood  at  i^i.  11.14I. — at  Tarbes  it  was  found  at  the  fame  time,,  to  ftand  at  ayu  1.47I. 
The  difference  of  logarithms  then  give  one'thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty  toife^,.  for* 
the  vertical  height  of  the  mfeafured  column.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thermometer  at 
Tarbes  ftood  at  20**  5'— by  Reamur^s  fcale,-and  at  the  fummit  of  the  Peak^  at  5?  5" 
by  the  fame  fcale ;  which  leaves  to  be  added^  agreeably  to  Mr.  Trembley^s  formula,. 
1 2. 1 1  toifes,  and  determines  the  height  of  the  column  to  be  1562.11  toifes — Now. 
Vidal's  trigonometrical  opei'ations  fix  the  elevation  of  Mont  Perdu  at  one\houfand  five 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  toifes  beyond  that  of  Tarbes  j  which  makes  a  difference  of  at. 
leaft  37  toifes,  or  ^Vt  of  the  meafured  column.   Mr.  Laplace's  formula  augments,  this 

*  A  metre  is  rather  more  than  a  yard. 
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difference,  more  than  double ;  and  fo  does  Mn  Deluc's,  but  Schuckburgh's  correc- 
-tion  of  the  latter  brings  the  tefult  very  exad  to  the  formula  of  the  former. 
^-  It  is  my  intention  to  examine  more  carefully  this  obfervation,  when  I  give  an  account 
of  the  whole  of  my  barometrical  obfervations ;'  at  prefent  I  (hall  content  myfelf  with  ob-  ' 
ferving  that  the  wind  was  exceedingly  temped  uous,  and  blew  from  the  fouthern  region; 
and  the  Iky  around  me  very  portentous  of  ftorm  ;  and  that  all  my  obfervations,  made 
under  fimilar  circumftances,  have  ever  been  ihort  of  the  heights  of  the  places  I  would 
meafure.  I  ftiall  further  obferve  that  the  correftion  of  temperature,  which  has  already 
been  fo  often  hazarded,  muft  not  here  be  confided  in.  Local  circumftances,  infinitely 
varied,  moft  certainly  varioufly  influenced  every  part  of  the  fame  column  of  air  it  was 
permitted  me  to  examine.  In  effefl:,  if  the  thermometer,  placed  by  the  fide  of  the  ba- 
rometer, on  the  lap  of  fnow,  and  at  four  feet  abertre  the  furface,,  announced  5"  5'  of  heat, 
the  fame  thermometer  brought  down  to  the  furface  of  the  fnow  fell  to  2%  by  reajfon  of 
the  abforbent  nature  of  the  heat,  which  occafioned  a  rapid  evaporation  of  the  furface. 
At  the  fame  time  another  thermometer,  placed  likewife  in  the  (hade,  at  four  feet  from 
the  furface,  but  upon  the  fouthern  face  of  the  peak,  wfiich  the  fnows  had  left,  indi- 
cated +  10^,  and  this  fame  thermometer,  placed  on  a  level  with  the  furface,  and  expofed 
to  the.  fun,  rofe  to  +  18.25*  Finally,  I  muft  remark,  and  that  too  as  a  very  fingular 
and  fortunate  circumftance,  that  Mont  Perdu,  and  the  Defile  of  the  Giant,  (Col  du  Ge- 
ant,)  where  SauflTure  made  fuch  a  feries  of  valuable  obfervations,  we  fouild  to  be  pr^cifely 
of  the  fame  height,  fince  the  trigonometrical  obfervations  give  to  each  one  thoufand 
fcven  hundred  and  fixty-three  toifes,  of  aftuai  elevation ;  for  the  mercury  retained  its 
fituation  at  the  fame  point  in  both  thefe  elevated  fpots ;  and  befides  the  barometrical 
calculation  of  heights  fumi(hed  refults  to  Mr.  SauJfure  fo  far  below  his  geometrical 
proofs,  that  this  illuftrious  naturalift  has  judged  it  proper  to  relinquifli  them  altogether, 
notwithftanding  they  were' grounded  upon  eighty-five  obfervations,  made  within  the 
courfe  of  fifteen  days. 

The  peak  is  covered  with  fnow  from  the  great  glacier  to  the  fummit,  but  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  fnow  gradually  dimini(hes,  and  becomes  very  inconfiderable  towards  the  top, 
by  reafon  that  its  trenched  form  does  not  admit  of  an  accumulation  of  them ;  here  in- 
deed they  did  not  appear  to  me  more  than  three  metres  in  depth  j  their  confiftence  is 
both  thin  and  light,  and  it  is  but  (lightly  they  incorporate  themfelves  with  the  extremity 
of  the  ice ;  while  at  the  fame  time  the  thaws  here  are  of  too  (hort  a  duration  ta  im- 
pregnate thgm  with  water;  and  the  fmall  quantity  which  gathers  during  the  fine  days  of 
fummer  runs  quickly  oflF  by  two  outlets ;  but  on  the  northern  declivity  thefe  (howi^ 
take,  by  degrees,  an  extraordinary  confiftence,  and  quickly  transform  themfelves  into  a 
,  vaft  glacier,  which  defcends  to  the  border  of  the  lake,  from  a  vertical  height  of  eight 
hundred  metres. 

Contrary  to  this,  on  the  fouth  of  the  peak  the  foil  was  diftingui(hable,  a  circumftance 
to  be  attributed  lefs  to  the  force  or  aftion  of  the  heat,  than  to  the  extreme  precipitancy 
of  its  fteep;  The  fnows  cannot  liere  fupport  themfelves,  but  are  continually  falling 
from  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  on  a  defcent  fituated  fix  or  feven  hundred  metres 
beneath,  and  thefe  form  an  iceconfiderable  enough  to  refift  the  dire£l  and  reverberated 
heat  to  which  this  fituation  expofes  it. 

The  uncovered  part  of  the  fummit  prefented  to  my  view  no  entire  rock,  no 
regular  bed ;  it  appeared  only  a  mafs  of  ruins,  all  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  ftone 
viz.  a  compaft,  calcareous,  black,  and  fetid  ftone,  which  infinuates,  or  inter-twines  itfelf 
into  the  beds  of  fand-ftone  and  (hell  lime-ftone.     I  examined  it  here  with  an  attentbn^ 
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proportioned  to  the  importance  its  fituation  gave  it.  It  is  of  a  fine  grain  ;  a  fpecies  of 
marble,  coinpofed  almoft  entirely  of  carbonated  lime,  without  any  mixture  of  argil,  yet 
you  may  difcover,  by  the  aid  of  a  microfcope,  in  the  refidue  left  by  the  nitrous  acid, 
after  the  diflblution  of  the  calcareous  part,  a  quantity  of  very  finequartzofe  fand.  This 
ftone,  particularly  the  interior  of  it,  is  decidedly  black  ;  but  its  blacknefs  quickly  goes 
off,  when  expofed  either  to  the  fire  or  air,  though  it  will  refift  acids.  I  had  fancied  I 
difcoveredin  it  the  fetid  principle:  it  totally  left  it  during  its  diffolving,  without  the  car- 
bonic gaz  contrafting  the  fmell  in  its  evaporation.  Mn  Vauquelin  was  eager  to  afford 
me  his  afli (lance,  more  clofely  to  examine  the  properties  of  this  ftone.  He  difcovered 
in  it,  as  I  did,  not  only  a  naufeous  but  a  cadaverous  fmell,  unfolded  by  trituration  ;  he 
found  no  argil  in  it,  but  fome  filiceous  particles,  evidently  belonging  to  the  fand;  which, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  found  in  its  compofition.  The  black  refidue  is  a  com- 
pofition  of  fand,  carbon  arid  iron ;  the  two  latter  fubftances  have  the  appearance  of  being 
intimately  combined  with  the  carbonate  of  lime.  The  carbon  conftituted  not  more  than 
a  35th  part  of  the  portion  of  the  ftone  he  made  his  experiment  upon :  with  refpeQ:  to 
the  fetid  principle,  he  concluded  it  to  be  produced  by  a  fubftance  of  the  nature  of  gaz, 
which  evaporates  in  the  pulverifation  and  diffolution  of  the  ftone.  Perhaps  it  exifts  in 
the  carbonic  iacid,  but  it  marks  its  properties.  Further,  the  analogy  of  this  fmell  with 
that  is  diftinguifhable  in  certain  black  marbles,  in  which  he  has  afterwards  difcovered  a 
bitumen  inconteftably  of  animal  nature,  inclines  him  to  believe  that  it  has  here  no  other 
origin. 

This  laft  conjefture  is  affuredly  well  fupported  by  the  marvellous  deftruftion  of  marine 
animals,  which  took  place  at  the  firft  formation  of  thefe  mountains.  Neither  is  thisra- 
daverous  fetidity  peculiar  to  the  beds  of  marble  there  met  with  ;  it  is  every  where  at- 
tendant on  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  difcoverable  by  breaking  the  free-ftone  itfelf,  of  ^ 
which  the  carbonate  principle  is  the  moft  inconfiderable  part ;  as  fand  is  dilcovered  even 
in  marbles,  where  we  have  the  leaft  reafon  to  expe£t  its  prefence.  All  the  maffes  are  a 
mixed  affemblage  of  materials,  of  a  correfpondent  nature ;  fand,  fetid  carbonated  lime, 
clay,  fhells,  affociated  in  all  poffible  proportions,  the  fport  of  particular  accidents,  modi- 
fying throughout  the  influence  of  general  caufes;  fuch  are  the  elements  of  all  thefe  beds, 
and  veins,  which,  with  fo  much  feeming  caprice,  replace  and  fucceed  each  other  with  fo 
much  irregularity.  If,  in  the  various  fragments  tTiat  I  have  collefted  on  the  fummit,  I 
have  not  obferved  organized  fragments,  their  prefence  is  not  lefs  attefted  by  the  fetidity 
refulting  from  the  mixture  of  their  fofter  parts,  than  in  the  neighbouring  beds  by  the 
confervation  of  their  fkeletons.  It  is  not  improbable,  but  by  a  very  diligent  examination 
fome  veftiges  may  be  difcovered,  as  we  obferve  here  and  there  in  beds  of  the  fame  nature 
on  Mont  Hnede  :  but  ftone  of  this  compaft  quality  ordinarily  contains  very  few  organic 
fragments ;  and  we  find  the  quantity  in  all  the  beds,  of  which  thefe  mountains  are  CQra- 
pofed,  is  conftantly  proportioned  to  the  fand  or  clay  contained  in  them ;  but  the  beds  of 
Ihells  are  not  diftant ;  they  encirqle  every  where  the  veins  with  a  compaft  calx ;  I  have 
met  with  them  a  Kttle  below  the  fummit ;  and  they  Ihew  themfelves  on  every  face  of  the 
peak.  Thefe  extendings  are  perceptible  in  all  the  mountains,  ranged  on  the  fame  mi- 
neralogical  parallel ;  and  if  among  all  thefe  collateral  beds,  vertically  arranged,  the  pre- 
eminence is  given  to  beds  of  compafl:  calx,  which,  neverthelefs,  conftitute  the  fmalleft 
portion  of  their  compofition,  it  is  becaufe  the  beds  of  this  order  are  fuperior  in  dura- 
bility to  brittle  free-ftone  and  decayed  marls. 

From  the  top  of  Mont  Perdu  the  eye  embraces  at  once  the  whole  fyftem  of  mouup- 
tains,  in  afped:  refembling  each  other,  and  recognifes  the  fame  conftitution  in  all  that 
rife  above  the  ordinary  heights.    The  fyftem  is  an  extended  feries  of  fummits,  the  beds 
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of  which  arrange  themfelves  upon  one  and  the  fame  line,  in  a  parallel  diredion  with  the 
chain,  dividing  the  immenfe  horizon  irl  two  parts,  as  different  in  their  levels,  as  the  moun- 
tains which  command  them  are  diftindt  in  form. 

To  the  north,  the  primitive  mountains,  which  conftitute  the  axis  of  the  chain,  lift  up 
their  heads.  Their  (harp  and  rugged  fummits  clofely  encircle  and  form  a  belt  of  more 
than  four  myriametres  (leagues)  of  tranfverfal  thicknefs,  whofe  elevation  totally  inter* 
cepts  the  view  of  theTrench  plains:  fo  infenfibly  progreflive  is  their  finking  on  this  fide» 
that  this  vaft  belt  compofes  itfelf  of  feven  or  eight  gradations  of  heights,  gradually  lef* 
fening,  fo  that  the  fouth  peak  of  Bagneres,  whofe  flation  is  in  the  laft  vifible  range,  i&- 
only  five  hundred  metres  below  Mont  Perdu. 

To  the  fouth,  the  view  is  quite  different ;  here  they  appear  to  fink  on  a  fudden.  A 
precipice  prefents  itfelf  of  from  one  thoufand  to  one  thoufand  one  hundred  metres ;  the 
bottom  of  which  conflitutes  the  fummit  of  the  higheft  mountains  in  Spain ;  none  of 
which  attain  to  two  thoufand  five  hundred  metres  of  abfolute  elevation,  and  quickly  de- 
generates into  low  round  topped  hills,  beyond  which  opens  the  immenfe  perfpe£Uve  of 
the  pfciins  of  Arragon. 

But  what  more  particularly  attrafted  my  attention  was  this  meridional  belt  of  the  Py^ 
renees,  fo  nicely  divided  into  two  diftindt  parts.  The  neighbouring  plains  opened  to 
my  view,  the  long  ridges,  and  opening  valleys  which  ordinarily  form  the  calcareous  fidea ' 
on  the  extremities  of  great  chains.  The  belt,  on  the  contrary,  attached  to  Mont 
Perdu,  and  which  is  evidently  an  appendant  of  it,  preferves  the  grotefque  appearance 
which  charafterizes  every  appendage  of  this  fingular  mountain.  It  is  a  vaft  extended 
platform,  or  terrace,  the  furtace  of  which,  viewed  from  this  elevation,  feems  nearly  leveL 
Some  fmall  protuberances  picture  fo  many  little  and  gently  rifing  hills,  feparating  fome 
large,  but  not  deep  valleys ;  but  in  the  midft  of  thefe  fuperficial  inequalities,  four  or  five 
enormous  clefts  open  their  ponderous  jaws,  the  walls  of  which  are  extremely  vertical*. 
They  diverge  in  their  openings,  from  the  bafe  of  the  peak,  and  extend  to  the  bounda* 
ries  of  the  platform ;  the  protuberances  and  valleys  of  which  they  indifferently  divide^ 
as  they  divide'  themfelves  from  their  very  foundations.  They  abforb  alfo  the  waters,. 
and  thick  forefts  lye  concealed  at  their  bottoms.  Thefe  clefts  are,  in  appearance,  fo  re- 
cently  formed,  that  one  would  imagine  them  the  work  of  yefterday,  and  have  fo  exaftly 
preferved  their  (harp  and  returning  angles,  their  projedUons,  and  indentings,  the  vrind-- 
ings  of  their  divifions,  ana  the  undulations  of  their  fummits,  as  to  induce  a  belief  they 
only  waited  a  new  effort  of  that  power  which  feparated  them  to  re-unite  them. 

It  was  defireable  more  minutely  to  examine  thefe  chafms,  but  we  could  not  refolve- 
to  defcend  from  the  fummit ;  this  precipice  is  one  of  thofe  not  to  be  braved  with  impu- 
nity :  hence  we  decided  upon  a  circuitous  rout  of  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues,  to  endea- 
vour to  find  an  entrance  to  them,  either  in  the  Valde-Broto,  or  in  that  of  Fanlo  ;  and 
retook  ourway  by  the  catarafts  of  Beouffe,  to  be  certain  at  leaft  of  paffing  the  night  ia 
a  place  where  it  might  be  poflible  to  make  a  fire. 

It  was  at  one  o'clock  I  began  to  defcend  from  the  fummit,  after  having  made  a  fecond 
obftrvation  with  the  barometer,  but  this  was  not  made  at  Tarbes.  Befide,  my  inftruments^ 
had  not  very  fenfibly  varied.  —  I  had  continued  near  two  hours  upon  this  fummit,  and 
during  all  this  time,  no  being  that  had  life  came  within  reach  of  my  fight,  excepting  an 
eagle  flying  with  fuch  an  inconceivable  rapidity  againft  the  current  of  the  wind,  that  the 
fpace  of  a  minute  veiled  him  from  my  eyes. 

It  is  with  the  utmoft  difficulty,  we  ourfelves  could  ftruggle  with  the  impetuofity  of 
this  wind,  which  an  eagle  could  fo  triumphantly  encounter  ;  and  the  cold  too  we  expe- 
rienced from  it  was  almoft  infupportable.      No  wind  din^iniihes  fo  quickly  the  fenfible 
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heat,  as  a  fouth  wind,  when  we  are  expofed  to  its  adion  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  at* 
inofphere.  It  derives  this  property  from  its  ilrynefs  and  velocity,  which  entices  and  for- 
wards the  evaporation  of  boclies  fufceptible  of  its  influence.  The  thermometer  was  not 
;low,  yet  we  were  almoft  frozen,  but  this  was  all  the  inconvenience  I  felt ;  we  breathed 
without  difficulty  in  this  rarified  air,  found  by  many  fo'infufficient  for  refpiration.  I 
have  beenmyfelf  more  than  once  or  twice  witaefs  to  perfons  of  hale  vigorous  confti- 
tutions  being  obliged  .to  forego  proceeding  to  heights  much  beneath  this— even  Sauflure, 
upon  the  defile  of  the  Giant,  where  the  air  was  by  no  means  fo  rarified,  experienced 
an  oppreffion  in  breathings  by  fomewbat  -more  than  common  exertion,  but  here  we  felt 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  pulfe  only  indicated  an  alteration,  which  was  independfent  of 
jthe  agitation  occafioned  by  the  labour  of  the  journey  —reft  did  not  quiet  it — all  the  time 
we  were  upon  the  fummit,  it  was  low,  dry,  and  extended,  and  beat  at  a  rate  of  five  to 
four— the  fever  evidently  proved  the  uneafinefs  we  fhould  have  experienced  at  a  greater 
,'height;;  but  in  the  manner  we  were  aft'ecled,  it  produced  an  effe£l  very  different  to  what 
another  degree  of  elevation  would  have  done.  So  far  from  occafionuig  any  weaknefs, 
it'feemedirather  to  add  to  my  llrength,  and  invigorate  my  fpirits.  Vegetation  prevailed 
.almdft  to  the  very  fummit  of  Mont  Perdu.  I  ihall  content  myfelf  with  pointing  out  the 
*to6ft  remaitable  ftations  of  it. 

'Upon  its  fouthern  fide,  the  vegetation  or  growth  of  trees  ceafed  at  two  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  metres,  or  one  thoufand  one  hundred  toifes — thefe  were  a  fpecies  of 
Scotch  pines — ftill  higher  (hrubs  feemed  to  thrive  with  much  vigour  j  the  juniper  en- 
dures at  the  higheft,  and  leaves  the  rhododendron  in  the  rear.  Among  thefe  (hrubs  I  no- 
ticed the  cijius  rofeus,  of  Jacquin,  growing  a  little  below  the  defile  of  Nifele ;  and  to 
this  point  we  meet  with  a  very  vigorous  and  herbaceous  plant,  known  by  the  name  of 
cnicus  fpinoftfftmus  of  Villars,  which  has  an  appearance,  different  from  that  of  Linnaeus : 
I  fent  fome  of  the  feeds  of  it  to  Mr.  Cels. 

At  the  defile  of  Nifele,  that  is  to  fay,  at  the  height  of  two  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
fixteen  metres,  or  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  toii>  s ;  the  furface  is  co- 
vered with  verdure ;  and  the  potentilla  lupinoides^  of  Willdenow,  and  the  ranunculus 
montanusy  of  the  fame  author,  are  both  found  in  abundance  here.  Thefe  two  plants  are 
conftantly  Alpine  in  the  Pyrenees ;  the  firft  particularly  fo  perhaps,  if  it  is  really  differ- 
ent from  the  potentilla  valderia* 

At  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  metres  higher,  appeared  the  ranunculus 
parnaffiafolius ;  this  rare  fpecies  is  very  common  here.  I  remarked  that  I  met  with  it 
but  three  times  in  the  upper  Pyrenees,  and  then  always  in  fituations  of  precifejy  the 
fame  elevation.  Above  this  (tation,  and  until  you  reach  the  upper  terrace,  all  is  per- 
manent or  moveable  wrecks  of  fnows ;  but  at  the  terrace  vegetation  re-appears :  and 
there  are  even  fome  graffes,  and  zox^xnowfaxif rages  to  be  met  with. 

A  check  however  is  once  more  given  to  vegetation  by  the  great  glacier ;  yet  upon 
rocks  under  the  fhelter  of  the  peak,  hard  and  nakeH  as  they  are,  you  difcover  a  fpecies 
of  iwri  oi faxifraga  groenlandica  et  androfacea^  and  fome  tufts  of  the  artemjia  rupejlris  of 
L^  Marck :  thefe  plants  are  fmall  but  vigorous ;  after  all,  I  have  gathered  round  the 
peak  a  cerajiium^  confidered  by  many  botanifts  as  the  alpinum  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  arctia 
alpina  mih  rofe  flowers,  drawn  by  Jacquin ;  they  were  both  in  their  higheft  bloom,  and 
-  never  did  I  behold  the  latter  in  fo  much  vigour  and  beauty. 

Thefe  latter  plants  grew  fo  near  the  fummit,  that  one  cannot  doubt  but  they  would 
eftablifli  themfelvcs  there  but  for  the  moving  fragments,  which  invincibly,  as  it  were, 
repulfe  them  j  the  lichens  even  will  fcarcely  faften  to  thefe  fragments,  and  I  could  but 
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diftittguilh  a  few  of  thofe  of  the  nature  of  cruftaceous  lithophages,  which  every  wb^er^ 
have  ai  difpofition  to  fallen  on  ftones  of  this  fpecies. 

However  the  moft  perfed  plants  which  take  grbwth  at  the  greateft  height  and  under 
the  fame  latitude  are  thofe  which  I  have  juft  particularized.  The  platform  and  its  im- 
menfe.  clefts  were  now  what  remained  for  me  to  explore.  I  reached  Gavarnie  on  the 
20th  Auguft,  and  on  the  following  day  paffed  the  port,  the  lefs  elevated,  the  eafieft  and 
moft  frequented  paflage  over  this  part  of  the  Pyrenees,  notwithftanding  it  is  found  to  be,^. 
by  the  meafurement  of  fome  engineers,  one  thoufand  one  hundred,  and  ninety- fix  toifes^ 
high,  and  the  mean  of  two  barometrical  obfervations,  varying  but  little  from  each  other ,4 
fixes  it  at  two  thoufand  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  metres,  which  is  not  more  than> 
ifeven  metres  lefs — hence  it  is  evident  this  defile  as  much  exceeds  St.  Gothard  in  eleva- 
tion,, as  the  Port  de  Pinede  does  St.  Bernard ;  and  in  fad  the  great  mafs  of  the  Upper- 
Pyrenees,  exceed  in  height  that  of  the  higher  Alps>  although  the  elevations  of  the  peaksi! 
which  command  them,  are  much  lefs. 

r  now  defcended  to  the  Spanifli  Hofpital  of  Boucharo,  in  elevation  correlponding  with- 
Aat  of  Gavarnie>  viz.  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  forty-four  metres  or  feven  hun- 
dred and  fbrty-one  toifes.  Here  I  found  the'  platform  which  rofe  upojn  my  left  abfo-- 
lutely  inacceflible,  and  confequently  found  it  neceflary  to  range  the  valley,  of  Broto,  to* 
difcover  if  poffible  an  entrance  into  fome  of  the  clefts;,  in  our  fearch  wearrived  at  Torla^, 
a  confiderabk  village  at  about  a  league  and  a  half  diftance  from  Boucharo  j,  here  It 
jjerceived  to  the*eaft  an  opening  into  a  large  valley,  which  penetrated  into  the  platform, ^ 
and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Val  d*Ordefa,  and  entirely  uninhabjted,.!  made.' 
my  way  to  it  by  fording  the  Ara,  and  was  prefently  fatisfied  I  had  entered  one  of  the- 
dfefts  I  had  contemplated  from  Mont  Perdu..  Its  aperture  is^  at  the  fbmmit  of  Torla,, 
which  by  my  barometrical  obfervations  I  found  to  be  one  thoufand  and  eighty -one  ^ 
metres,  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-fix  toifes.  I  rapibled  in  this  cleft  for  four  hours^. 
always  under  the  (hade  of  a  thick,  ftately  foreft,  and  inclofed  between  vertical  walls  of ' 
dreadful  elevation.  The  day  was  drawing  towards  its  clofe  when  we  reached  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  cleft  j  the  platform  was  ftill  above  our  heads,,  furrounded  with  thofe  walls  > 
fo  impoflible  to  climb,  which  determined  us  to  pafs  the  night  under  the  fheker  of  a. rock, 
overfpread  with  tufts  of  the  genijla  lufitanica  a  very  rare  ihrub,  whiqh  we  cut  to  light-, 
and  feed  our  fire..  We  found  the  height  of  this  ftation  to  be  nine  hundredand  twenty^- 
five  toifes.. 

At  the  break  of  the  following  day  we  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  walls,  which  afterr 
two  unfuccefsful  attempts  and  not  without  imminent  danger,  we  fcaled  with  our. hands: 
and  feet._  Having  attained  Ae  platform,  the  face  of  every  thing  feemed  changed  around; 
us,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  we  hardly  knew  where  we  were..  Mont  Perdu,  the  Gy^  • 
Imder,  its  walls  and  clefts,  were  before  us,  but  we  were  enabled  to  fingle  them  out  from^ 
amidft  the  chaos  of  rocks  fo  piled  upon  each  other;  it  was  neceflary  then  I.fhould  traverfe  • 
the  platform  to  adjuft  my  obfervations  with  thofe  Lhad  made  on  the  fummit. 

After  more  than  once  confulting  the  barometer  on  diflFerent  fituationsof  the  platform. 
its  mean  elevation  I  found  to  be  two  thoufand  four  hundred  and. tliirty. metres,  or  fome- 
thing  more  than  one  thoufand  two  hundred  toifes*.  This  height,  compared  with  thofe  I: 
had  taken  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  gives  an  advantage  over  its  upper,  extremity  of 
five  hundred  and  thirty-fix  metres,  and  is  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty- feVen 
metres  above  its  moutn,  fo  that  the  mean  depth  of  the  cleft. will  be  eighthundred  ^adi 
ninety-fix  metres,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  toifes*. 

Having  now  ranged  in  two  <lire£lions  the  meridional  fide  of  this  fhell-compo^^  chain^.. 
£  will  in  a  few  wojras  ghre  the  refult  of  m^  obfervations*    With  refped  t^  ^^  general^ 
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difpofition  of  the  furface  or  ground,  it  is  certain  that  the  fteeps  are  much  more  precipi- 
tous on  the  fouth  than  north  ;  the  mountains  too  fink  fafter,  anJ  the  valleys  are  deeper, 
though  at  the  fame  time  this  fide  of  the  chain  has  lefs  tranfverfal  breadth  than  the  other, 
and  the  furface  of  this  part  of  Spain  is  higher  than  the  correfponding  furface  of  France. 
As  to  the  nature  of  thefe  mountains,  they  are  all  fecondary  ;  the  la  ft  primitive  materials 
I  noticed  were  in  the  Port  of  Gavarnie  :  here. at  its  utmoft  elevation  we  find  granite, 
and  we  afterwards  leave  to  the  north  limeftone,  and  afterwards  large  very  inclining 
fhelves  of  grauwakke^  alternating  with  flakes  of  grauwacken-fehiefflsr^  the  latter  is  very 
much  intermixed  with  wrecks  of  aquatic  monocotyledones  plants,  whofe  forms  are  fre- 
quently fpread  with  a  pyritous  varnifh ;  it  is,  we  know,  in  this  fpecies  of  rock  that  the 
moft  ancient  remains  of  organifed  beings  are  to  be  met  with,  beyond  all  is  compofed  in 
fome  fort,  of  two  elements;  gravel  more  or  lefs  coarfe,  and  fetid  limeftone,  more  or 
lefs  polluted  with  clay,  both  mixed  in  all  proportions,  from  the  pudding  and  the  free- 
ftone,  where  the  union  is  hardly  difcernible,  to  the  compadt  limeftone  in  which  the  fand 
is  with  difficulty  recognifed ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  beds  wherein  flint  and 
fend  predominate  cOnftitute  the  greateft  portion  of  the  mountains,  and  compad  lime- 
ftone is  feldom  found  there  but  m  finall,  irregular,  and  flielving  beds  ;  finally  marine 
bodies  are  chiefly  difcovered  in  beds  compofed  of  land  of  a  moderate  fkienefs,  and  in 
mean  proportion,  few  are  met  with  in  freeftone  of  grofs  quality,  and  fewer  yet  in  mar- 
bles, and  among  the  number  of  foffils,  the  fpecies  in  which  they  moft  prevail  is  that  of 
the  lenticulares  numifmaU}^  and  here  they  are  fo  abundant  as  to  ftrike  minds  the  moft 
accuftomed  to  the  contemplation  of  the  deftr^£lion  of  nature.  I  have  met  with  them  of 
three  dimenfions,  and  they  appear  to  coi^ftitute  as  many  diftinfl  fpecies;  the  diameter  of 
the  fmalleft  rarely  exceeds  two  millimetres,  and  is  frequently  much  lefs ;  the  firft  is 
found  upon  the  fummit  of  Mont  Perdu,  and  appears  to  have  fuffered  from  tranfporta- 
tion,  and  its  exterior  forms  are  greatly  defaced ;  the  fecond  is  found  along  the  Val  de 
Broto  even  to  the  deepeft  part  of  the  Val  d*Ordefa,  it  takes  its  refidence  in  the  inferior 
or  lower  beds,  and  difcovers  itfelf  evidently  enough  by  the  tubercles  on  its  furface,  and 
internal  fpires :  its  diameter  attains  to  about  half  an  incli ;  the  third  is  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  is  found  4n  the  loweft  beds,  below  Torla,  towards  the  plain. 

'  Further  refpefling  the  difpofition  of  all  their  materials,  it  is  too  wonderful  in  the  hiftory 
of  fecondary  mountains  to  be  pafTed  over,  particularly  the  range  of  Marbore  and  Mcmt 
Perdu,  the  beds  of  which  are  arranged  in  fuch  a  manner  as  very  frequently  to  take  a  ver- 
tical fituation,  aAd  the  moft  elevated  fummits  of  this  mineralogical  parallel  are  formed  of 
beds  tl^us  difpofed ;  but  we  fcarcely  find  ourfelves  in  the  Valde  Broto,  when  the  beds 
become  horizontal,  without  a  poflibility  of  difcovering  their  relative  pofitions,  or  wbeife 
the  change  begins.  The  horizontal  beds  are  very  precipitous,  like  thofe  which  are 
vertical,  and  like  them  are  vertically  divided  by  fiflfures  crofling  from  one  fide  to  the 
other.  We  might  in  more  than  one  place  be  eafily  deceived,  and  take  thefe  trenches 
•for  beds,  if  we  were  not  particular  in  noticing  the  order  of  the  upper  pofition  of  their 
materials.  It  is  this  difpofition  to  divide  itfelf  vertically,  however  conftruded  its  beds, 
which  in  a  very  eminent. degree xharafterizes  the  chain  of  Mont  Perdu  and  all  its  de- 
pendances  j  and  it  arifes  from  the  fpontaneous  divifion  of  its  beds  into  fmall  folids,  the 
form  of  which  tends  more  or  lefs  to  a  r^dtan^ular  parallelopiped,  and  there  js  even  in  the 
fand  which  incorporates  itfelf  in  thefe  beds,  an  apparent  tendency  to  a  finjilar  divifion, 
^ch  has  been  remarked  frequently  in  the  freellones  of  other  paj-ts  of  Europe.  But 
wha^^Q  other  places  would  be  confidereda  phenomenon  of  no  magnitude,  and  compre- 
hended \^  very  curfory  view,  takes  here  a  charafter  for  grandeur  fo  prodigious,  that 
even  the  ackBtpwIedged  prpceedings  of  nature  appear  at  firft  incompetent  to  the  explana* 
^        .  '      •  ^  tion 
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tion  of  fuch  uncommon  forms.  Further  in  no  part  were  thefe  forms  fo  impofing  as  in 
thofe  great  clefts  I  had  juft  explored.  Their  furface  is  a  fucceffion  of.  fteps  perfeftly 
horizontal,  and  formed  by  beds  of  freeftone,  with  which  we  obferved  intermixed  the 
red  freeftone,  confidered  by  geologifts  as  the  moft  ancient  of  the  globe.  Here  the  tor- 
rents are  fo  regular  in  their  fall,  that  the  whole  paffage  they  make  to  themfelves  feems  to 
be  the  work  of  man.  The  positions  too-of  thefe  immenfe  fiflures,  difpofed  into  ftories 
of  prodigious  elevation,  and  on  every  fide  of  us  loft  to  our  fight,  their  perpendicular 
materials,  colour,  and  joinings,  fo  much  recall  to  our  minds  ftruflures  raifed  by  the 
hand  of  man,  that  we  imagine  ourfelves  contemplating  the  ruins  of  fome  immenfe 
edifice. 

The  pudding  ftone  and  freeftone  conftitute  the  largeft  portion  of  thefe  walls;  but  the 
compa^  limeftone  feparates  them  here  and  there  fn  large  ftrata  j  upon  the  higher  land-i^ 
ings  thefe  are  particularly  obferved  in  fmall  beds,  not  difficult  to  be  diftinguiihed,  and 
always  horizontal  in  their  pofition. 

The  firft  beds  I  noticed  upon  the  platform  were  yet  horizontal,  and  are  compofed  of 
a  pudding  ftone,  in  which  the  flints  and  fand  form  ki  the  calcareous  &nd  very  irregular' 
undulating  veins. 

But  at  the  approach  of  the  peak  the  pofition  of  the  beds  are  entirely  changed.  At* 
the  bafe  of  Mont  Perdu  I  found  the  fliell-compofed  beds  varying  themfelves  to  the  fouth, 
and  dipping  to  the  north  on  an  angle  of  450.  an  inclination  the  very  oppofite  to  that  of 
-  iimilar  beds  which  conftitute  the  northern  bafe  of  the  fame  peak.  It  is  therefore  cer^^ 
tain  that  the  beds  of  this  mountain  are,  as  it  were.^  an  open  fan,  the  vertical  rays  of  which 
conftitute  its  fummit ;  a  very  fingular  difpofition,  and  an  inverfion  of  that  which  a  rife 
or  burft  *  could  have  produced.  It  is  further  certain,  that  the  beds  arranged  towards 
the  peaks  are  precifely  the  fliorteft,  the  moft  irregular,  and  intertwined ;  ai^  that  there 
is  a  coherency  and  regularity  in  thofe  beds  very  proportional  to  their  approach  to  a  per* 
fefl  horizontal  pofition. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  latter  are  in  their  natural  and  original  pofition,  and  that 
they  owe  their  regularity  to  the  fcwl  upon  which  they  have  been  depofited. 

Befides  the  waters  by  which  they  were  coUe&ed  being  turbulent,  have  by  turns  thrown^ 
up  calcareous  flime,  fands,  and  heavy  flints,  and  mixed  their  various  materials  with  an 
eflbrt,  the  figns  of  which  cannot  be  miftaken. 

1  have  already  in  another  place  attempted  to  eftablilh  the;  faft,  that  the  courjfe  of  thefe 
waters  was  rapidly  impelled  in  a  diredion  from  the  fouth-weft  to  the  ncH-th-eaft,  and 
this  is  ftrongly  here  evinced  by  the  pofition  of  the  different  maffes  and  the  fituation  of  the 
fteeps.  The  force  then  of  thefe  currents,  upon  the  fouthem  face  of  the  primitive  chain, 
would  naturally  lodge  the  matter  they  accumulated  very  irregularly  upon  its  fides,  not  lefo 
on  account  of  the  inclination  and  ruggednefs  of  the  furface  which  received  it,  as  by  reafon 
of  the  agitation,  whirlpools,  and  fwelling  of  the  waves,  by  which  it  was  impelled  along. 

Ihe  irregular  beds  which  thefe  tumultuary  impulfions  occafioned,  being  at  firft  un- 
fiably  lodged  upon  very  oblique  planes,  have  removed  from  them,  as  foon  as  they  had 
received  a  confiderable  addition  to  their  bulk  and  weight ;  and  it  is  natural  to  imagine 
that  the  moft  inclined  of  thefe  beds  muft  have  fallen  upon  the  regular  depofits  beneath^ 
and  that  feveral  of  them  have  maintained  an  hold  upon  the  lower  trenches.  A  move-^ 
ment  of  this  nature  is  more  eafily  imagined  than  an  eruption,  the  caufes  of  which  muft 
be  looked  for  in  fome  vague  hypothcfis,  and  whofe  natural  effeft  would  be  rather  to  lift 
up  the  beds  in  Ihifts,  upon  each  other,  than  fpread  them  out  like  a  fan.- 

•  Soulevemenfe. 
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In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  greateft  diiEcuIties  yet  remains  unaccounted  for )  it  is  net 
«eafy  to  comprehend  how  fuch  mafles,  evidently  as  it  were,  turned  upfide  down,  have 
'taken  their  (lations  feveral  hundred  metres  above  the  fummits  of  the  mountains,  from 
whence  we  might  believe  thenl  to  have  been  thrown  down.  Has  it  then  arifen  from  the 
Sinkings  that  have  lowered,  as  there  are  many  circumflances  to  induce  al>eUef,  the 
northern  mountains  ?  or  ^ave  their  fummits  been  fubje£led  to  a  more  rapid  wafte,  as 
other  fa^  authorize  us^to  imagine?  Let  us  however  confefs,  there  is  nothing  dearly 
to  be  depended  upon,  excepting  that  fome  extraordinary  convulfton  of  nature  has  fub« 
-jededtbe  higher  beds  of  Mont  Perdu  to.  a  change  of  pofition. 

Another  circumftance  is  alfo  clear,  and  that  is,  that  this  convulfion  has  originated 
beneath  the  watera,  as  is  oKrident  from  thefis  upper  difpofed  (helves,  on  the  fummit  of 
the  overturned  beds ;  which  upper  depofites  may  have4>ccupied  many  vacuities,  enlarged 
.onany  ridges,  and  ftrongly  cemented  tbexrumbling  mafles  with  the  comprefTedones* 

The  firft  valleys,  the  veftigea  of  which  are  fufficiently  diftinguifhable,  have  been  formed 
•upon  thefe  mountainstby  the  retiring  of  the  waters,  and  thefe  waters,  having  once  found 
^their  natural  level,  have ieft, thefe  mafles  te  dificcation,  and  their  natural  weighty  the 
general  or  partial  fmkings  too  of  thefe  maflfes,  have  occasioned  the  great  fouthern  clefts; 
;and  probably. the  deep  •valleys:to, the  north  and^xreft,  which  divide  by  diverging^  having 
^always  Mont  Perdu  for  their  centre. 

Dqubtlefe  tltefe  clefts  have  at  firft  •been  no. other  than  narrow  fiflures,  and  by  de- 
.grees,  fmce  enlarged  by  the  fall  of  ^heir  walls ;  the  ^varied  ^pofition  of  the  beds  to  the 
north  of  Mont  Perdu,  and  .the  diverfity  of  the  matter  feated  upon  them,  has  determined 
irregularly  this  enlargement ;  and  .the  valleys  have  expanded  themfelves  from  their  hot" 
toms  to  their  edges  in  a  multitude  of  different  angles :  to  the  fouth  on  the  contrary,  the 
^tendency  of  <he  beds  in  every  ^ay  vertically  to  divide  themfelves,  never  fails  to  leave  be* 
.hind  their  iaUen  furfaces  perpendicular  craggs^  and  the  deftru&ion  zQing  always  in 
the  fame  manner,  upon  fubftances  always  fimilar,  has  increafed  the  fiflfures  by  fedions 
iparallcd  to  .their  firft  line,  infomuch  that  their  projecting  and  returning  angles  have 
^very  where  retained  ;tbeir  original  correfpondence. 

I  will  not  extend  thefe  reflexions  farther ;  what  I  have  already  faid  is  fufficient  for  the 
•fmgularities  of  one  mountaun;  but  this  mountain  is  not  only  thehigheft  of  the  Pyrenees, 
jt  is  alfo  the  moft  elevated  point  of  our  hemifphere  whereon  organic  wrecks  have  been 
difcovergd,;  it  is,  in  a  word,  of  all  the  known  mountains,  the  laft  labours  of  the  fea,  in 
its  volume  the  moft  conftderable,  and  the  raoft  extraordinary  from  its  ftrudure,  A 
ground  like  .this  is  claHical  for  the  ftudy  of  fecondary  mountains,  and  the  hiftory  of  the 
laft  revolutions  of  the  globe.  It  will  afford  a  reiterated  exercife  to  the  fagacity  of  the 
interpreters  of  nature ;  and,  from  what  I  have  myfelf  advanced  regarding  it,  it  will  be 
^evident  I  am  very  far  from  havuig  exhaufted  its  geology. 
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